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PREFACE. 


Thk  dcAga  of  this  work  is  not  to  present  a  history  of  the  state  in  the  usual  form,  and  with 
the  ordinary  chronological  arrangement,  but  to  embody  and  preserve  in  one  volume  its  local  his- 
tory ;  and  while  it  comprises  all  the  great  events  in  the  general  history  of  the  state,  these  events 
are  so  located  in  the  order  of  arrangement  as  to  associate  them  more  intimately  with  the  places 
where  they  occurred.  There  are  many  important,  but  isolated  facts,  and  a  hundred  little  episodes 
and  anecdotes,  of  thrilling  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  where  they  occurred,  which 
History,  in  her  stately  march,  cannot  step  aside  to  notice.  The  short  biographical  sketches,  in. 
terspersed  throughout  this  work,  of  men  distinguished  in  their  own  community,  but  not  much 
known  beyond,  seldom  find  an  appropriate  place  in  a  history  of  the  ordinary  form ;  and  yet  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  preserved.  v 

The  proverb  says — "  Charity  begins  at  home."  The  study  of  history  ought  to  begin  at  home 
also :  yet  bow  many  men  are  there  in  this  state,  as  in  others,  who  are  far  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  England,  or  with  the  career  d  Alexander,  Cesar,  or  Napoleon,  than  with  the  events 
that  have  occurred  upon  the  very  fields  which  they  themselves  are  tilling  !  And  this  arises  not 
BO  much  from  the  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  from  the  lack  of  proper  books 
and  documents  within  their  reach.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  work  of  the  kind  here  pre- 
sented is  needed  by  the  intelligent  yeomanry  of  the  state,  for  whose  use  it  b  especially  intended  ; 
and  the  compiler  hopes  that,  while  it  may  serve  to  enliven  their  long  winter  evenings,  it  will 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  history  of  their  own  immediate  neifhborfaoods, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  them  with  a  fund  of  instructive  incidents  relating  to  the  more  dis. 
tant  sections  of  the  state. 

The  Outline  History  has  been  brought  down  to  a  period  many  years  later  than  in  any  of  the 
histivies  of  Pennsylvania  hitherto  published.  The  topographical  and  statistical  infbrmation  em- 
bodied in  the  work,  is  designed  to  connect  the  history  of  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  man- 
ners and  improvements,  and  to  present  the  features  of  the  two  periods  in  striking  contrast :  and 
aUhoogh  to  rnxoae  minds  these  details  may  s^em  out  of  place  in  an  historical  work,  yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  statistics  of  to-day  may  become  the  history  of  ten  years  hence.  Many 
of  the  facts  here  recorded,  both  statistical  and  historical,  may  seem  trivial^  or  tediously  minute 
to  the  general  reader ;  and  yet  such  facts  have  a  local  interest,  and  for  that  reason  have  be^i 
inserted. 

In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age — and  a  laudable  taste  it  is — ^the  work  is 
embellished  with  wood  engravings.  These,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fi'om  drawings  made 
on  the  spot  expressly  for  this  work.  Some  of  them  will  preserve  the  appearance  of  ancient  edi- 
fices and  monuments  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the  hand  of  time :  and  those  representing  towns, 
collages,  and  modem  edifices,  will  not  only  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  present  day  some  idea  of 
those  objects,  but  enable  post^ty,  if  the  book  should  ever  reach  them,  to  contrast  our  age  with 
theirs. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  sdectlng  the  extracts  which  compose  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
to  exclude  mere  dry  details  and  tedious  i^fficial  documents,  and  to  give  selections  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  yM  interest  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  while  they  refresh  the  memory  and  instruct 
the  mind.  In  making  extracts  firom  newspapers,  and  from  other  writings  originally  intended  for 
a  special  class  of  readers,  the  compiler  has  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  abridging  their  Ian. 
guage,  in  order  to  include  the  material  &cts  within  the  restricted  limits  which  must  be  here 
assigned  to  them.,  • 
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The  matMialt  for  the  work  have  not  been  |rathered  without  ^rref t  personal  labor,  and  hearj 
expense.  Recourse  has  not  only  been  had  to  the  yaloable  libraries  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  com. 
piler  has  been  compelled  to  undertake  personallj  the  tour  of  the  entire  state ;  spendmg  much 
time  in  each  county,  examining  ancient  newspapers  and  musty  manuscripts ;  conversing  with 
the  aged  pioneers,  and  coUeoting  ftom  them,  orally,  many  interesting  laats  nerer  before  published, 
which  otherwise  would  probably  not  have  been  preserved.  He  has  often  had  occasion  to  regret, 
in  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage,  that  this  research  had  not  been  commenced  some  fifteen  y^ars 
earlier.  Many  aged  men  during  that  time  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  whose  memories  tiea. 
sured  up  a  thousand  interesting  lacts,  which  their  descendants  have  neglected  to  preserve. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  work  embodying  such  a  multitude  of  facts,  gathered  too  from 
such  a  variety  of  sources,  should  be  entirely  free  from  errors  :  yet  as  much  attention  as  possible, 
under  the  circumstances,  has  been  given  to  insure  authenticity.  The  compiler  feels  the  more 
diffident  on  this  subject,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  work  will  probably  pass  into  the  hands  of 
many  readers  whose  opportunities  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  local  facts  are  far  greater  than  his 
own  could  possibly  be.  He  will  feel  obliged,  should  any  important  errors  be  detected,  if  gentle. 
men  conversant  with  the  facts  will  furnish  a  correction  to  the  puUisher. 

To  the  many  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  lent  their  assistance  in  procuring  and  imparting  in- 
formation, either  orally  or  by  correspondence;  and  for  numerous  instances  of  personal  hospi. 
tality  and  civility  during  his  tour,  the  compiler  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  very  sincere 
thanks. 

To  Ihe  authors,  both  ancient  and  contemporary,  from  whom  extracts  have  been  made,  credit 
has  generally  been  given  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  the  compiler  desires  here  to  record  his 
special  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  derived  from  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  a  peri, 
odical  work  in  16  volumes,  published  between  the  years  1828  and  1835  inclusive.  This  work 
ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  public  man  who  has  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  important 
statistical,  historical,  and  political  documents.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  mine  of  Pennsylvania  history. 
In  it  have  been  collected  and  published  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  documents  relating  to  the 
important  period — the  era  of  the  construction  of  the  public  works — when  the  work  was  published. 

To  the  city  and  oounty  of  Philadelphia,  as  much  space  has  been  allotted  in  this  volume  as  was 
consistent  with  the  attention  due  to  other  counties  in  the  interior.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  study  more  at  large  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  are  referred  to  Mr.  John  F.  Watson's 
able  and  fascinating  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  brief  extracts. 


Errori  and  OmUtionts — ^The  brief  anecdote  of  Lord  Percy,  on  page  913,  extracted  from  the 
History  of  Chester  Co.,  was  derived  fh>m  local  tradition.  It  now  appeara  that  this  tradition  is 
erroneous.    Lord  Percy  lived  many  years  afterward,  and  became  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Compiler  regrets  that,  amid  the  crowd  of  subjects  that  presented  themselves  to  his  atten. 
tion,  under  the  head  of  Philadelphia  Co^  he  omitted  to  insert  a  short  biographical  notice  of  John 
Fitch,  the  ori^nal,  but  unfortunate  inveiitor  of  steamboats.  In  1788  he  started  a  boat  on  the 
Di^ware,  which  went  to  Burlington  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  name  of  Oliver  Evans, 
who  invented  a  steam  wagon  as  eariy  as  1804,  and  who  predicted  the  future  success  of  rail, 
roads  and  locomotives,  deserves  honorable  mention  in  this  connection.  These  distinguished  in- 
ventors, though  not  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  firat  put  their  inventions  into  practical  operation 
at  Philadelphia.  Full  biographical  sketches  of  both  may  be  found  in  Howe's  Lives  of  £mii»nt 
Mechanics. 

Highspiretown,  a  pleasant  village,  5  miles  below  Harrisburg,  was  omitted  under  the  head  of 
DaujSiin  Co. 

The  Wyoming  monument  referred  to  in  a  note  on  page  431,  has  been  finished — lo  Oct.  1843. 

Rev.  Dr.  Krummacher,  of  Germany,  raforred  to  on  page  357,  has  declined  the  invitation  to 
beeoms  a  professor  at  Mercersbuig. 
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THE  ABORIGINES. 

Thb  Indian  tribes  who  dwelt  among  the  primitive  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, — as  well  as  those  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  a  part  of  Mary- 
land,—called  themselves  the  Lenni  Lenap^^  or  the  original  people.  This 
general  name  comprehended  nmnerous  distinct  tribes,  all  speaking  dia- 
lects of  a  common  language,  (the  Algonquin,)  and  uniting  €ux)und  the 
same  great  council-fire.  Their  grand  council-house,  to  use  their  own 
expressive  figure,  extended  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  on  the 
northeast,  to  the  Potomac  on  the  southwest  Many  of  the  tribes  were  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  common  stock ;  others,  having  sought  their 
sympathy  and  protection,  had  been  allotted  a  section  of  their  territory. 
The  surrounding  tribes,  not  of  this  confederacy,  nor  acknowledging  alle- 
giance to  it,  agreed  in  awarding  to  them  the  honor  of  being  the  erandr 
fcUhers — that  is,  the  oldest  residents  in  this  region.  There  was  an  obscure 
tradition  among  the  Lenni  Lenap^,  that  in  ages  past  their  ancestors  had 
emigrated  eastward  firom  the  Mississippi,  conquering  or  expelling,  on  their 
route,  that  great  and  apparently  more  civilized  nation,  whose  monuments, 
in  the  shape  of  mounds,  are  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  greaX  western 
valley,  and  of  which  several  also  remain  in  Pennsylvania,  along  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  Lenni  Lenap6  nation  was  divided  into  three  principal  divisions — 
the  Unamis,  or  Turtle  tribes,  the  Unalachtgos,  or  Turkeys,  and  the  Mon- 
seys  or  Wolf  tribes.  The  two  former  occupied  the  country  along  the 
coast,  between  the  sea  and  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  their  settle- 
ments extending  as  far  east  as  the  Hudson  and  as  far  west  as  the  Poto- 
mac. These  were  generally  known  among  die  whites  as  the  Delaware  In- 
dians. The  Monseys  or  Wolf  tribes,  the  most  active  and  warlike  of  the 
whole,  occupied  the  mountainous  country  between  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tain and  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  kindling 
their  council-flre  at  the  Minisink  flats  on  the  Delaware  above  the  water- 
gap.  A  part  of  the  tribe  also  dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  they  had 
also  a  village,  wid  a  peach  orchard,  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,*  where 
Nazareth  is  now  situated.  These  three  principal  divisions  were  divided 
mto  various  subordinate  clans,  who  assumed  names  suited  to  their  char- 
acter or  situation. 

*  This  term,  the  Forkt,  in  the  early  colonial  annals,  refers  not  only  to  the  point  at  the  imme. 
£ate  e<»ifliience  of  two  rivera,  but  to  the  tecritory  included  between  the  two  streams  lor  some 
miles  abore.  Thus  "  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware "  comprises  neariy  the  whole  of  the  present 
county  of  Northampton ;  the  Forks  of  the  Susquehanna  comprises  the  tract  for  some  distance 
above  Northumberland ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Forks  of  Yough',  or  ai  the  You^hiogheny,  and 
the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  xeftr  to  similar  tongues  of  land,  ftytrnwiyng  ten  or  fifteen  imles  above  the 
confluence* 
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The  Shawanos,  or  Shawanees,  a  restless  and  feroeioos  tribe,  having 
been  threatened  with  extermination  by  a  more  powerful  tribe  at  the 
South,  sought  protection  among  the  friendly  nations  of  the  North,  whose 
language  was  observed  to  bear  a  remcurkable  affinity  with  their  own.  A 
majority  of  them  settled  along  the  Ohio,  fjpom  the  Wabash  to  near  Pitts- 
burg. A  portion  was  received  under  the  protection  of  the  Lenni  Lienapes, 
and  permitted  to  settle  near  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  flats 
below  Philadelphia.  But  they  soon  became  troublesome  neighbors,  and 
were  removed  by  the  Delawares  (or  possibly  by  the  Six  Nations)  to  the 
Susquehanna  valley,  where  they  had  a  village  at  the  Shawnee  flats,  be- 
low Wilkesbarre,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  During  the  revolution, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  their  name  became  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
the  northern  frontier. 

The  Lenni  Lenap^  tribes  consisted,  at  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  Assunpink,  or  Stony  Creek  Indians ;  the  Rankokas,  (Lami- 
kas  or  Chichequaas  ;)  Andastakas,  at  Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington ; 
Neshaminies,  in  Bucks  co. ;  Shackamaxons,  about  Kensington  ;  Mantas, 
or  Progs,  near  Burlington  ;  the  Tuteloes,  and  the  Nanticokes,  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia ;  (the  latter  afterwards  removed  up  the  Susquehanna  ;) 
the  Monseys,  or  Minisinks,  near  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware ;  the  Mandes, 
and  the  Narriticongs,  near  the  Raritan  ;  the  Capitanasses,  the  Gacheos, 
the  Monseys,  and  the  Pomptons,  in  New  Jersey.  A  few  scattered  clans, 
or  warlike  hordes,  of  the  Mingoes,  were  living  here  and  there  among  the 
Lenapes. 

Another  great  Indian  confederacy  claims  attention,  whose  acts  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  This  confederacy 
was  originally  known  in  the  annals  of  New  York  as  the  Five  Nations  ; 
and  subsequently,  after  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  as  the 
Six  Nations.  As  confederates,  they  called  themselves  Aquanuschioni,  or 
United  People ;  by  the  Lenapes  they  were  called  Mengue,  or  Mingoes, 
and  by  the  French,  the  Iroquois.  The  original  Five  Nations  were  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Senecas,  and  the  Mohawks. 
In  1712  the  Tuscaroras,  being  expelled  from  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  were  adopted  as  a  sixth  tribe.  The  language  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  confederacy,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  was  radically  the  same, 
and  different  from  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenape.  Their  domain  stretched 
from  the  borders  of  Vermont  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware  rivers.  This 
territory  they  styled  their  long  house.  The  grand  council-fire  was  held  in 
the  Onondaga  valley.  The  Senecas  guarded  the  western  door  of  the 
house,  the  Mohawks  the  eastern,  and  the  Cayugas  the  southern,  or  that 
which  opened  upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  Mohawk  nation  was  the  first 
in  rank,  and  to  it  appertained  the  office  of  principal  war  chief;  to  the 
Onondagas,  who  guarded  the  grand  council-nre,  appertained  in  like  man- 
ner the  office  of  principal  civil  chief,  or  chief  sachem.  The  Senecas,  in 
niunbers  and  military  energy,  were  the  most  powerful. 

The  peculiar  location  of  the  Iroquois  gave  them  an  immense  advan- 
tage. On  the  great  channels  of  water  conveyance  to  which  their  terri- 
tories were  contiguous,  they  were  enabled  in  all  directions  to  carry  war 
and  devastation  to  the  neighboring  or  to  the  more  distant  nations. 

Nature  had  endowed  them  with  a  height,  strength,  and  sfymmetry  of 
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peraon  which  dutingaished  them,  at  a  glance,  among  the  individaals  of 
other  tribes.  They  were  as  brave  as  they  were  strong ;  but  ferocious  and 
cruel  when  excited  in  savage  warfare;  crafty,  treacherous,  and  over- 
reaching, when  these  qualities  best  suited  their  purposes.  The  proceed- 
ings of  their  grand  council  were  mcurked  with  great  decorum  ana  solem- 
nity. In  eloquence,  in  dimity,  and  profound  policy,  their  speakers  might 
well  bear  c(»nparison  with  the  statesmen  of  civilized  assemblies.  By  an 
early  alliance  with  the  Dutch  cm  the  Hudson,  they  secured  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  were  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the 
French,  but  also  to  exterminate,  or  reduce  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  many 
Indian  nations.  From  these  they  exacted  an  annual  tribute,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  fealty ;  permitting  them,  however,  on  that  condition,  to  occupy 
their  former  hunting-grounds.  ''The  humiliation  of  tributary  nations 
was,  however,  temper^  with  a  paternal  regard  for  their  interests  in  all 
negotiations  with  the  whites,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  trespasses  should 
be  committed  on  their  rights,  and  that  they  should  be  justly  dealt  with.'* 
To  this  condition  of  vassalage  the  Lenni  Lenap6,  or  Delaware  nation, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Iroquois,  as  the  latter  asserted,  by  conquest. 
The  Lenapes,  however,  smarting  under  the  humiliation,  invented  for  the 
whites  a  cunning  tale  in  explanation,  which  they  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  the  worthy  and  venerable  Mr.  Hecke  welder,  the  Moravian  missionary. 
Their  story  was,  that  by  treaty,  and  by  voluntary  consent,  they  had  agreed 
to  act  as  mediators  and  peacemakers  among  the  other  great  nations,  and 
to  this  end  they  had  consented  to  lay  aside  entirely  the  implements  of  war, 
and  to  hold  and  to  keep  bright  the  chain  of  peace.  This,  among  indi- 
vidual tribes,  was  the  usual  province  of  women.  The  Delawares,  there- 
fore, alleged  that  they  were  figuratively  termed  women  on  this  account ; 
but  the  Iroquois  evidently  called  them  women  in  quite  another  sense. 
**  They  always  alleged  that  the  Delawares  were  conquered  by  their  arms, 
and  were  compelled  to  this  humiliating  concession  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  impending  destruction."*  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Delawares  were  enabled  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke,  and  at  Tioga,  in 
the  year  1756,  Teedjmscung  extorted  from  tiie  Iroquois  chiefs  an  acknow- 
led^nent  of  their  independence.t 

This  peculiar  relation  between  the  Indian  nation  that  occupied,  and 
that  which  claimed  a  paramount  jurisdiction  over,  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
tended  greatly  to  embarrass  and  complicate  the  negotiations  of  the  pro- 
prietary government  for  the  purchase  of  lands ;  and  its  influence  was 
seen  and  felt  both  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Pennsylvania  until 

*  ^  Bnt  even  if  Mr.  Heckewelder  had  socoeeded  in  making  his  readers  believe  that  the  Pela. 
waxes,  when  thej  submitted  to  the  degiadaticm  proposed  to  them  by  their  enemies,  were  influ- 
enced, not  by  fear,  but  by  the  benevolent  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  calamities  of  war,  he  has 
established  fbr  them  the  reputation  of  bein^  the  most  egregious  dupes  and  fools  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  is  not  often  the  case  with  Indian  sachems.  They  are  rarely  cowards,  but 
stin  voore  rarely  are  they  deficient  in  sagacity  or  discernment  to  detect  any  attempt  to  impose 
npoa  them.  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  unite  with  the  worthy  German  in  removing  this  stigma 
upon  the  Delawares.  A  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  them  in  peace  and  war,  as  enemies 
and  friends,  has  left  upon  my  mind  the  most  fSavorable  nnpressions  of  their  character  for  bravery, 
generosity,  and  fideUtv  to  their  engagements." — JHtctiwe  0/  Oen,  Wm.  Henry  Hmtimm  on  the 


Aborigine*  of  the  Valley  of  the  Okw. 

t  See  "  Inquirv  into  the  causes  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawaneese  Indians 
from  the  British  mterest,**  &c.,  page  91 :  wzitten  in  Pennsylvania,  and  published  in  London  in 
1759. 
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afler  the  close  of  the  revolution.  As  the  detaUs  are  ftilly  given  in  the 
sabsequent  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here.' 

The  term  savage^  applied  to  the  aborigines,  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  barforism  and  cruelty — to  some  extent  perhaps  justly ;  yet 
a  closer  acquaintance  often  discloses  in  them  traits  that  exalt  the  human 
character  and  claim  the  admiration  or  sympathy  of  civilized  man.  The 
Indian  considers  himself  created  by  an  almighty,  wise,  and  benevolent 
Spirit,  to  whom  he  looks  for  guidance  and  protection ;  whom  he  believes 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  adore  and  wor^ip,  and  whose  overruling  providence 
he  acknowledges  in  all  his  actions.  Many  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  out  some  high  mountain  from  whose  lonely  summit  they  might 
commune  with  the  **  Great  Spirit,**  and  pray  to  lum.  But  while  they 
worshipped  the  Creator,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  duties  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  looked  upon  the  good  things  of  the  earth  as  a 
common  stock,  bestowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  benefit  of  all.  They 
held  that  the  game  of  the  forest,  the  fish  of  the  rivers,  and  the  grass  or 
other  articles  of  spontaneous  growth,  were  free  to  all  who  chose  to  take 
them.  They  ridiculed  the  idea  of  fencing  in  a  meadow  or  a  pasture. 
This  principle  repressed  selfishness  and  fostered  generosity.  Their  hospi- 
tality was  proverbial. .  The  Indian  considers  it  a  duty  to  share  his  last 
morsel  with  a  stranger. 

When  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  first  landed,  the  Indkois  re- 
ceived them  with  open-hearted  kindness,  cheerfiilly  supplied  their  waiits, 
and  shared  with  them  the  comforts  of  their  rude  and  humble  dwellings. 
They  considered  the  persons  of  their  new  guests  as  sacred,  and  readily 
opened  with  them  a  trafiic  for  useful  or  ornamental  articles  in  exchange 
for  land  and  ftirs.  Wm.  Penn  says  of  them,  in  his  letter  to  the  Society 
of  Free  Traders,  "  In  liberality  they  excel ;  nothing  is  too  good  for  their 
friend :  give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty 
hands  before  it  sticks :  light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but  soon  spent. 
The  most  merry  creatures  that  live,  feast  and  dance  perpetually ;  they 
never  have  much,  nor  want  much ;  wealth  circulateth  like  the  blood ;  all 
parts  partake ;  and  though  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact 
observers  of  property.  Some  kings  have  sold,  others  presented  me  wiUi 
several  parcels  of  land ;  the  pay,  or  presents  I  made  them,  were  not 
hoarded  by  the  particulu*  owners ;  but  the  nei^boring  kings  and  their 
clans  being  present  when  the  goods  were  brought  out,  the  parties  chiefly 
concerned  consulted  what,  and  to  whom,  they  should  give  them.  To 
every  king  then,  by  the  hands  of  a  person  for  that  work  appointed,  is  a 
proportion  sent,  so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gravity,  that  is  ad- 
mirable. Then  that  king  subdivideth  it,  in  like  manner,  among  his  de- 
pendants, thev  hardly  leaving  themselves  an  equal  share  with  one  of  their 
subjects :  and  be  it  on  such  occasions  as  festivals,  or  at  their  common 
meals,  the  kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves  last.  They  care  for  little, 
because  they  want  but  little ;  and  the  reason  is,  a  little  contents  them. 
In  this  the^  are  sufficiently  revenged  on  us ;  if  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  Thev  are  not  disquieted 
with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor  peiplexedwiui  chancery  suits  and 
exchequer  reckonings.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live;  their  pleasure  feeds 
them ;  I  mean  their  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling ;  and  this  table  is  spread 
everywhere.    They  eat  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening;  their  seats 
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and  table  are  the  ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts, 
they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong  liquors^  rum  espeeiallv,  and  for  it 
exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins  and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with 
liquors,  they  are  restless  till  thev  have  enough  to  sleep ;  that  is  their  cry, 
some  more^  and  I  tmU  go  to  sleep;  but,  when  drunk,  one  o{  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  ue  world. 


THE  DUTCH  AND  SWEDES.     ' 

SsvESAi.  colonies  had  already  been  planted  by  Europeans  on  the  North 
American  coast,  befiwre  any  permanent  settlement  was  made  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware.*  In  the  year  1609,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  then  under 
the  patrmiage  of  the  Dutch  iBast  India  Company,  touched  at  the  mouth 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Delaware  bay ;  but  finding  ahonl  water,  and 
suspecting  danger,  he  retired  and  a  few  days  after  entered  the  bav  of 
New  York,  and  gave  name  to  its  noble  river.  Availing  themselves  of  his 
discoveries,  the  Dutch  renewed  their  voyages,  and  kept  up  a  small  trading- 

Con  Mrahattan  island  for  several  years,  until  the  year  1621,  when  a 
»r  conmany  was  formed,  with  great  privileges  and  comprehensive 
powers,  caUed  the  West  India  Company  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
This  company,  in  1623,  tocdc  possession  of  the  country  discovered  by  Hud- 
son, including  the  South  or  Delaware  river,  and  named  it  New  Nether- 
lands ;  built  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  deq>atched  Capt  Cornelius 
Jacobus  May,  with  a  nmnber  of  adventurers,  to  the  Soutiii  River,  to  colo^ 
nixe  and  mci^e  further  discoveries.  Iliis  commander  gave  to  Cape  May 
the  name  it  still  bears,  and  to  the  southern  cape  that  of  Cwnelius,  by 
which  it  was  known  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Dutch.  He  erected  Fort 
Nassau,  near  where  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  now  stands,  a  few  miles  below 
niiladelphia.  This  was  the  first  European  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  but  was  not  permanent,  being  only  used  as  an  occasional  trading- 
post  by  the  Dutch.  In  1631,Capt.I)avidPietersenDeVriesarrivedinthe  Del- 
aware, with  two  ships  and  alx>ut  thirty  colonists.  He  was  associated  with 
Gk)dyn,  Bloemart,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  wealthy  Dutch  patroons,  in  the 
enterprise  of  establishing  a  colony  on  South  River,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating tobacco  and  grain,  and  prosecuting  the  whale  and  seal  fishery,  in 
(Mr  near  the  bay.  He  built  Fort  C^landt,  near  where  Lewistown,  Del.,  liow 
stands,  about  three  miles  within  Cape  Cornelius;  and  extended  around  it 
his  little  settlement  of  Swanendael,  or  Valley  of  Swans.  The  fisheries 
were  imsuccessfuL  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland,  leaving  his  colony  in 
charge  of  Gillis  Qsset.  He  returned  again  in  1632,  and  found  the  fields 
of  his  new  colony  slsrewed  with  the  bones  of  his  countrymen.  The  arms 
of  Hdland,  emUazoned  upon  a  piece  of  glittering  tin,  had  been  elevated 
upon  a  pillar.    An  Indian  stole  it,  to  make  a  toba,cco-box.    The  com- 

*  The  name  of  tliifl  bay  was  nvea  in  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  was  gOTeraor  of  the  Vir. 
ffinia  coloi^  about  the  years  1610  to  1618.  The  Indian  name  of  the  riyer  was  Maek-er-Uk- 
ttkan;  and  it  was  also  called  Lenape.Wihittuckf  or  river  of  the  Lenapes.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes  knew  it  only  as  South  River,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  Rioer  Qt  New  York. 
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mander  took  offence ;  they  qaarrelled ;  and  the  colonists  were  all  butch- 
ered, while  at  wcnrk  in  the  field.  De  Vries  made  peace  with  the  Indians — 
learned  the  mehmcholy  tale— passed  up  the  river  above  Fort  Nassau, 
which  he  found  also  delate-— and  left  the  bay  in  discouragement. 

^The  voyage  of  De  Vries,^  says  Bancroft,  ^  was  the  cradOling  of  a  state. 
That  Delaware  exists  as  a  separate  commonwealth  is  due  to  the  colony 
of  De  Vries.  According  to  English  rule,  occupancy  was  necessary  to 
complete  a  title  to  the  Tidldemess.  The  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware, 
and  Harvey,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  a  grant  of  commercial  privi- 
leges to  Clcubome,  recognised  the  adjoining  plantations  of  the  Dutch.^ 

The  results  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amster- 
dam, had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  illus- 
trious monarch  of  Sweden,  who  had  long  cherished  the  design  of  foimd- 
Ing  a  colony  in  the  new  world.  A  great  trading  and  colonizing  company 
had  been  formed  under  his  auspices,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Usselinx, 
a  Hollander,  who  had  become  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Stockholm,  as 
early  as  1624.  Subscriptions  to  the  stock  were  made  by  all  ranks,  firom 
the  monarch  to  the  plain  farmer;  and  great  anticipations  were  formed 
of  the  gain  and  glory  to  result  from  the  enterprise.  But  a  German  war 
suspended  ftirther  operations,  and  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
1682,  proved  ratal  to  the  main  project.  It  was  revived,  however,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  under  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  by  her  excellent 
minister,  Oxenstiem. 

Peter  Minuit,  a  former  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  that  company,  offered  his  services  to  the  Swedes,  and 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  Two  vessels,  with  the  Swedish 
colonists,  and  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  merchandise  for  traffic, 
arrived  in  the  Delaware,  from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1638.  Charmed 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  spot  near  Cape  Henlopen,  where 
they  first  landed,  they  called  it  Paradise.  They  conciliated  the  natives,  and 

1)urcha8ed  from  them  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  from  Cape  Hen- 
open  to  Sanhiokan,  or  the  falls  at  Trenton.  This  they  called  New  Swe- 
den. A  clergyman.  Rev.  Reorius  Torkillus,  accompanied  the  expedition. 
The  Swedes  never  left  their  religion  behind  them.  The  Swedes  proceeded 
up  the  river  and  built  a  town  and  fort,  which  they  named  Christina,  on 
the  north  side  of  Minquaas,  or  Mingoes  creek,  now  Christina  creek,  about 
three  miles  above  its  mouth.  Minuit  sedulously  cultivated  peace  with 
the  natives,  as  well  as  with  the  Dutch.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  re- 
gard the  Swedes  without  great  jealousy,  as  appears  by  a  strong  protest 
of  Gov.  Kieft,  still  on  record;  but  be  confined  himself,  in  the  absence  of 
orders,  to  a  protest.  Other  intruders  were  not  regarded  by  Kieft  with 
the  same  leniency. '  A  small  band  from  Maryland,  who  had  settled  near 
Schuylkill,  and  a  colony  of  New  Haven  traders,  who  obtained  a  foothold 
on  the  Jersey  side,  were  promptly  expelled,  both  by  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Minuit  died  after  three  years  administration,  and  his  successor,  Peter 
HoUendare,  after  ruling  eighteen  months,  returned  home.  In  1643, 
Gov.  John  Prints,  with  the  Rev.  John  Campanius  Holm,  chaplain,  ar- 
rived flrom  Stockholm,  with  the  ships  Swan,  Fame,  and  Charitas.  Gov. 
Printi  selected  Tinicum  island  for  his  residence,  where  he  erected  a  fort 
called  New  Gottenburg,  and  a  splendid  mansion  for  himself.  In  1646,  a 
church,  of  wood,  was  erected  there,  and  consecrated  by  the  chaplain. 
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'^  Emigrants  oontumed  to  arrive  from  Sweden,  and  the  dwellings  of  tiie 
enterprising  colonists  sprang  up  in  all  the  little  favorite  spots  from  Chris- 
tina creek  to  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill,  and  even  as  far  up  as  Co€U}uennack, 
where  is  now  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  These  little  hamlets  were  occa- 
sionally protected  by  a  log  fbrt»  or  blockhouse.  Such  a  one  was  built 
at  Manaiimgy  at  the  mouth  of  Schuylkill.  At  Mocoponaca  arose  the 
Swedish  village  of  Upland,  which  afterwards  became  the  respectable 
town  of  Chester."  ^Kingsessing,"  says  Campanius,  ^' was  called  the  new 
fort  It  was  not  properly  a  fort,  but  substantial  log  houses,  of  good,  strong, 
hard  hickory,  sufficient  to  secure  people  from  the  Indians ;  but  what  sig- 
nifies a  fort  without  God's  assistance  ?  In  that  settlement  there  dwelt 
five  freemen,  who  cultivated  the  land  and  lived  very  welL" 

Many  other  settlements  were  made,  and  the  old  maps  of  Campanius 
and  Liindstrohm  are  crowded  with  Dutch  and  Swedish  names  of  places,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Delaware.  "Towards  the  close  of  Grov.  Printz's  adznin- 
istration,  about  the  year  1651,  the  Dutch,  still  determined  to  maintain 
their  footing  oa  the  Delaware,  erected  Fort  Kasimir,  on  the  south  side  of 
Minquaas  creek,  near  the  mouth,  now  the  site  of  Newcastle.  Against 
this  act  of  defiance  Printz  contented  himself  with  timidly  protesting. 
To  check  further  encrocLchments  of  the  Dutch,  Printz  erected.  Fort  Elsin- 
berg,  fiirther  down  the  river,  on  the  Jersey  side,  at  or  near  Salem  creek. 
This,  it  was  thought,  would  compel  the  Dutch,  in  passing  up,  to  succumb 
to  th^  flag  of  Sweden ;  but  no  opportunity  ofiered  to  test  its  efficacy. 
The  garrison,  at  the  first  occupation,  encoimtered  a  foe  more  cu^tive  than 
the  Dutch,  and  mcnre  bloodthirsty  than  the  Indians.  The  fort  was 
stormed  on  all  sides ;  the  Swedes  were  put  to  ffight ;  and  the  name  of 
Muschetosburg,  which  the  fort  thereafter  took,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
character  and  success  of  the  conquerors.'' 

Printz  returned  to  Sweden  in  1652,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Clau- 
dius Rising.  Mr.  Lind^trohm,  the  engineer,  and  several  military  smd  civil 
officers,  accompanied  Gov.  Rising.  The  dissatisjEetction  of  the  Swedes 
with  the  building  of  Fort  Kasimir  had  not  abated,  and  Grov.  Rising,  find- 
ing remonstrance  with  the  Dutch  inefiectual,  took  the  fort,  in  1654,  either 
by  storm  or  stratagem,  repcdred  and  strengthened  it,  and  hoisted  upon  it 
the  Swedish  flag,  calling  it  Trefaldigheet,  or  Trinity  fort.  Sven  Schute, 
a  valiant  Swede,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  garrison.  It  was 
easy  to  take  the  fort ;  not  so  easy  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  redoubt 
able  governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  the  next 
year,  1655,  came  up  the  Delaware,  vrith  seven  ships,  and  six  or  seven 
hundred  men,  and  took,  one  after  another,  all  the  Swedish  forts,  laid  waste 
New  Gottenburg,  and  assumed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony.  The  Swedes, 
however,  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  principal  offi- 
cers  were  compelled  to  return  to  Europe ;  but  private  citizens  were  en- 
couraged  to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  were  protected  in  their  rights,  on 
yielding  allegiance  to  the  jpowers  of  New  Amsterdam.  Thus,  cdthough 
the  governing  power  was  held  by  the  Dutch,  the  colony  itself  continued 
to  be  Swedish.  Thev  looked  to  Sweden  for  their  ministers  of  religion 
and  their  public  teachers :  Swedish  manners-and  language  prevailed,  and 
were  preserved  and  transmitted  for  many  generations. 

Another  Swedish  ship,  the  Mercurius,  arrived  in  1656,  vrith  col<niistB, 
which  the  Dutch  would  gladly  have  prevented  from  ascending  the  river; 
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bat  the  Indians,  firm  friends  of  Ae  Swedes,  interfered  with  their  ai:^<»i* 
ty,  and  tb^  idiip  passed  up.  Andrew  Bengsten,  the  ancestor  of  ^e  Bank- 
sons  of  Philadelphia^  was  a  passenger  in  this  ship.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes  continued,  for  nine  years,  to  occupy  the  Delaware  in  common — 
the  Dutch  being  the  rulers ;  the  Swedes  giving  character  and  prosperity 
to  the  colony.  In  1664,  the  English,  under  Charles  IL,  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  New  Neth^lands.  Sir  Robert  Garr  sailed  up  the  Dela- 
ware, and  todc  possession  of  the  fort  at  Newcastle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Delaware  was  first  s^tled  by  the  Dutch ; 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  there  were 
not  Dutch  settlements  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  eis,  or  earlier 
than  those  of  the  Swedes.  The  settlements  at  Esopus,  on  the  Hudson,  were 
ccnnmenced  as  early  as  1616 ;  and  from  this  place,  probably  not  many 
years  after  its  first  occupation,  there  was  a  great  rocid  extended  over  to 
the  Delaware  river,  communicating  with  mines  near  the  Blue  Mountain, 
and  vntii  numerous  Dutch  settlements  along  the  flats  of  the  Delaware. — 
(See  Monroe  co.) 

Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  In  1665,  Philip  Carteret 
was  appointed  governor,  and  the  eastern  rart  of  that  province  began  to 
be  peopled.  In  1676,  it  was  divided  into  jSast  and  West  Jersey.  Lord 
Berkeley,  in  1675,  transferred  his  half,  the  western,  to  John  Fenwick,  in 
trust  for  Edward  Byllinge,  both  '^of  the  people  called  Quakers  ;**  and  in 
that  same  year,  the  Gkiflith  arrived  at  Salem  with  emigrants.  Byllinge, 
being  embarrassed,  transferred  his  interest  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors.  William  Penn  was  (me  of  the  trustees,  and  was  thus  in- 
duced to  take  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey,  and  thereby 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  country  that  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

In  the  year  1672,  the  Dutch,  bring  at  war  with  the  English,  recovered 
New  Neuerlands,  and  held  possession  for  two  years,  wen  a  return  of 
peace  restored  the  country  to  the  English* 

Between  1677  and  1680,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from  Bur- 
lington to  Salem,  was  extensively  setded  by  Quakers,  principedly  from 
Yorkshire. 


THE  COLONY  OP  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
a  distinguished  admiral  under  Charles  11.;  and  at  his  death  left  claims, 
of  c(»i£dderable  amount,  against  the  crown^  for  his  services.  His  son 
William,  by  way  of  Uquklating  these  claims,  and  with  the  still  nobler 
motive  of  securing  an  asylum  where  his  Quaker  brethren  might  enjoy 
unmolested  the  fiill  development  of  their  peci^isu*  tenets,  sought  fh)m  King 
Charles  Ha  grant  of  a  tn^st  of  land  in  the  new  world.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  by  the  long's  older,  mud^  agidust  Penn's  inclination,  the  new 
province  was  to  be  called  Pennsylvania,  in  h<mor  of  the  services  of  his 
lUnstrious  febther.    The  charter  was  dated  4th  March,  1681,and  confirmed 
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in  April,  bf  the  royal  proclaniation.  The  assent  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  the  proprietor  of  all  New  Netherlands,  and  that  of  Loird  Baltimore^ 
whose  possessions  joined  on  the  soutii,  had  been  obtained  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter ;  and  Lord  North,  then  Lord  Chief-justice,  was  care- 
fol  to  add  several  clauses  in  favor  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  par- 
liament's right  of  taxation.  The  extent  of  the  province  was  three  degrees 
of  latttnde  in  breadth,  by  five  degrees  of  longitade  in  length ;  the  eastern 
boundary  being  die  Delaware  River,  the  northern  'Hhe  beginning  of  the 
three-and-fortieth  degree  of  norliiem  latitude,  and  on  the  south  a  circle 
drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  Newcastle,  northward  and  west- 
ward unto  Ae  beginning  of  the  fortieth  de^ee  of  northern  latitude,  and 
then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of  longitude  above  men- 
tioned." This  impossible  southern  line  wsts  afterwards  the  source  of  much 
dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore.  The  propriet<Mr  immediately  published 
"certain  conditions  or  concessions"  to  adventurers;  drew  up  a  form  of 
government,  and  a  code  of  laws,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  benevolent 
mind ;  and  sent  forward  his  kinsman,  William  Markham,  with  three  ships 
and  a  number  of  planters,  to  take  possession  of  the  coimtry,  and  prepare 
ibr  the  reception  of  a  larger  number  of  colonists.  Many  persons,  princi- 
pally Quakers,  were  induced  to  emigrate.  An  association  was  formed  at 
London  and  Bristol,  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders,"  who  purchased  lands, 
with  a  view  both  to  agricultural  settlement  and  for  the  establishment  of 
manu&ctories,  and  for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  and  whale  fisheries^ 
The  title  and  jurisdiction  of  the  tl^e  lower  counties  HDelaware)  was  still  in 
the  Dt^e  of  York.  Penn  saw  the  importance  of  his  having  the  control 
of  this  vestibule  to  his  province,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  counties 
from  the  duke,  "together  with  all  the  royalties  and  jurisdictions  thereunto 
belonging." 

Having  thus  oareftilly  adjusted  his  preliminary  plans,  Penn  took  an 
afiectiionate  leave  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  sailed  for  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  ship  Welcome,  on  the  30th  August,  1682.  Near  a  hundred  colo* 
nists  accompanied  him,  many  of  whom. died  of  small-pox,  on  the  passage. 
At  length,  after  a  long  passage,  the  gallant  ship  anchored  at  Newcastle ; 
and  the  eager  colonists,  of  every  nation,  tongue,  and  people — ^English, 
Dutch,  Swedes — Chastened  to  welcome  the  beloved  proprietor.  He  ad- 
dressed the  magistrates  and  people,  setting  forth  his  designs,  and  assured 
them  of  his  intentions  to  maintain  their  spiritual  and  temporal  rights, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  civil  freedom.  At  Upland,  (now  Chester,)  he 
convened  the  assembly,  and  made  known  his  plans  and  benevolent  designs. 
Tlie  assembly  tendered  their  grateftd  acknowledgments.  The  Sw^es 
deputed  Lacy  Cock  to  acquaint  him  that  **  thev  would  love,  serve,  and  obey 
him,  with  all  they  had,"  declaring  '4t  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw." 
At  this  assembly,  which  continu^  only  three  days,  an  Act  of  Union  was 
passed,  annexing  the  three  lower  counties  to  tlie  jNrovince.  The  frame 
of  government,  vrith  some  alterations,  was  accepted  and  confirmed ;  the 
laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  with  some  alterations,  were  passed  in  form; 
aaid  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  other  foreigners,  were  received  to  the  privi- 
leges oi  citizenship.  Penn  had  been  catefiil,  on  sending  out  his  deputy, 
Markham,  to  eiqoln  upon  him  and  his  colonists  to  deal  amicably  with  the 
Indians ;  and  soon  after  his  own  arrival  he  held  the  memoraUe  interview 
with  tbrnalive  chieis,  under  the  great  elm  at  Shacbarnaxap,  now  K^i^ 
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sington.  No  autfaeHtie  record  has  been  preserved  of  this  treaty ;  yet  diere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  object  was  not  die  purchase  of  lands, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  covenant  of  love  andniendship  between 
the  aborigines  and  Penn«  "Under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,"  says  Ban- 
croft, "now  leafless  by  the  frosts  of  autumn,  Penn  proclaimed  to  the  men 
of  the  Algonquin  race,  firom  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have  been,  even  from  the  Susquehan* 
na,  the  same  simple  message  of  peace  and  love  which  George  Fox  had 
professed  before  CromweU,  and  Mary  Fisher  had  borne  to  the  Grand 
TuHl*  The  English  and  the  Indian  should  respect  the  same  moral  law, 
dM>uld  be  alike  secure  in  their  pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and  adjust 
every  difference  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
men  from  eaxjh  race."  For  the  purchase  of  land,  treaties  were  held  in 
the  subsequent  year,  one  of  which  Penn  describes  as  follows : — 

"  Ereij  king  hath  his  council ;  and  that  conaistfl  of  all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  nation ; 
wliich,  perhaps,  is  two  hundred  people.  Nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it  war,  peace, 
selling  of  land,  or  traffic,  without  advising  with  them ;  and,  which  is  more,  with  the  yoimg  men 
too.  It  is  adinirable  to  consider  how  powerftil  the  kings  are,  and  jet  bow  they  move  by  the 
breath  of  th^  people.  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in  council  with  them,  upon  treaties  for  land, 
and  to  adjust  the  terms  of  trade.  Their  order  is  thus :  The  kin^  sits  in  the  middle  of  an  half 
moon,  and  hath  his  council,  the  old  and  wise,  on  each  hand ;  behmd  them,  or  at  a  little  distance, 
sit  the  younger  fry,  in  the  same  figure.  Having  consulted  and  resolved  their  business,  the  king 
ordered  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me :  he  stood  up,  came  to  me,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  sa- 
luted  me ;  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me,  *  he  was  ordered  by  his  king  to  speak  to  me ; 
and  that  now  it  was  not  he,  but  the  king,  that  spoke ;  because  what  he  should  say  was  the  king's 
mind.'  He  first  prayed  me  <  to  excuse  them,  that  they  had  not  complied  with  me,  the  last  time, 
he  feared  there  nught  be  some  fSnult  in  the  interpreter,  being  neither  Indian  nor  English ;  besides, 
it  was  the  Indian  custom,  to  deliberate,  and  take  up  much  time,  in  council,  before  they  resolve ; 
and  that,  if  the  young  peoide,  and  owners  of  the  land,  had  been  as  ready  as  he,  I  had  not  met 
with  so  much  delay.'  Having  thus  introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds  of  the  land  they 
had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the  price ;  which  now  is  Httle  and  dear,  that  which  would  have 
bought  twenty  m^es,  not  burring  now  two.  During  the  time  that  this  person  spoke,  hot  a  man 
of  mem  was  observed  to  whisper  or  smile ;  the  old,  grave,  the  young,  reverent,  in  their  deport- 
ment. They  speak  little,  but  fervently,  and  with  elegance.  I  have  never  seen  more  natural  sa. 
gacity,  considering  them  widiont  the  hdp  (I  was  |foing  to  say,  the  spoil)  of  tradition ;  and  he 
will  deserve  the  name  of  wise,  that  outwits  them  m  any  treaty  about  a  thing  they  understand* 
When  the  purchase  was  agreed,  great  promises  passed  between  us,  '  of  kindness  and  good  neigh, 
borhood,  and  that  the  Indians  and  English  must  live  in  love  as  long  as  the  sun  gave  li^rht :' 
which  done,  another  made  a  speeoh  to  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of  all  the  SachamakerSf  orkmgs ; 
first,  to  tell  them  what  was  done ;  next,  to  charge  and  command  them,  *  to  k)ve  the  Christians, 
and  particularly  live  in  peace  with  me,  and  the  people  under  my  government ;  that  many  govern- 
GTS  had  been  in  the  river*  but  that  no  governor  had  come  himself  to  live  and  stay  here  before ; 
and  having  now  such  an  one,  that  had  treated  them  well,  they  should  never  do  him,  or  his,  any 
wrong.'    At  every  sentence  of  which  they  riiouted,  and  said  Amen,  in  their  way." 

Late  in  the  year  1682,  assisted  by  Thomas  Holme,  the  surveyor,  Penn 
laid  out  Philadelphia,  on  land  purchased  from  three  Swedes.  Soon  after- 
wards many  snudl  houses  were  erected ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1683  Phila- 
delphia was  honcx^  for  the  first  time  by  the  session  of  the  council  and 
as^mbly.  An  importent  qaestion  came  before  them,  **  whether  to  have 
the  old  charter  or  a  new  one  1^  A  new  one  was  adopted,  which  con- 
tinned  in  fi>rc6  until  after  the  revolution  in  England.  By  this  charter  the 
provincial  council  was  to  consist  of  eighteen  personS'-^hree  firom  each 
county — and  ike  assembly  of  thirty-six,  men  of  most  note  for  virtue,  wis- 
doniy  and  abiUty ;  the  laws  were  to  be  prepared  and  proposed  by  the 
governor  and  council,  and  the  number  of  assemblymen  to  be  increased  at 
their  pleamive.    The  proprietor  had  previously  divided  the  province  into 
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diree  counties,  Backs,  Chester,  Boad  Philadeli^ua ;  osad  the  **  territories^ 
into  three,  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

At  the  time  of  Wm.  Penn's  arrival,  the  Dutch  had  already  a  settlement 
and  *^  meeting  place''  at  Newcastle,  the  Swedes  at  Christeen,  at  Tinicum, 
and  at  Wicaco,  (now  near  the  navy-yard  in  Philadelphia.)  The  Quakers 
had  three,  one  at  Upland,  one  at  ^lackamaxcm,  and  one  near  the  fcdlsof 
Delaware,  opposite  Trenton.  Within  a  year  after  Penn's  arrival  great 
numbers  of  Welsh  had  arrived,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  Cl^er 
counties,  giving  Welsh  names  to  townships,  which  they  stidl  retain.  Many 
English  settled  about  Chester  and  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine ;  and 
Gennans  from  Chresheim  settled  at  G^rmantown. 

Before  Penn  left  the  province  he  made  diort  journeys  to  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  to  Manrland^  where  he  visited  Lord  Baltimore,  with  the 
hope  of  ad^justing  the  differences  between  them,  but  without  success.  To 
bring  this  dispute  to  a  close,  by  an  appeal  to  higher  authority,  was  one 
great  reason  for  his  visiting  England. 

He  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  success  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  little  colony,  the  population  of  which  he  already  esti* 
mated  at  about  four  thousand. 

Having  thus  established  his  colony  upon  the  broad  principles  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  constitutional  freedom,  he  left  the  executive  i)ower  in  the 
hands  of  the  council,  under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  an  eminent 
Quaker ;  and  having  appointed  the  provincial  judges  for  two  years,  he 
embarked,  in  July,  1684,  on  his  return  to  England.  On  board  ship  he  wrote 
a  flBu^well  letter  to  his  colony,  replete  with  Us  characteristic  benevolence. 

*'  My  love  and  life  is  to  you  and  with  you,  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance  wear  it 
out,  or  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  have  been  with  you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you  with  unfeigned 
love,  and  you  are  beloved  of  me,  and  near  to  me,  beyond  utterance."  »  •  •  *  «  And  thou,  PhiUu 
delpkia^  the  vir^  settlement  <xf  this  province,  named  before  thou  wert  bom,  what  love,  what 
caie,  what  service,  and  what  travail  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  !  Oh,  that  thou  mayst 
be  kept  from  the  evil  that  would  overwhelm  thee ;  that,  fiedUkftd  to  the  Qod  of  thv  mercies,  in  the 
life  of  righteousness,  thou  mayst  be  preserved  to  the  end.  My  soul  prays  to  (vod  for  thee,  thai 
thoa  mayst  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  blested  of  the  Lord,  and  thy 
people  saved  by  his  power.*' 

Penn  was  absent  firom  his  colony  fifteen  years.  It  would  have  been 
highly  desirable  if  he  had  never  left  it.  Often  during  his  absence  did  the 
state  of  affairs  need  the  guidance  of  his  powerftd  mind.  The  constitu- 
tion was  not  yet  sufficiently  established,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  settle- 
ment a  powerful  hand  was  necessary  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to  main- 
tain the  empire  of  the  laws,  particularly  of  those  which  enforce  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  morality.  The  different  authmties  did  not  sup- 
port each  other  as  they  should  liave  done ;  there  was  a  ccmstant  bickering 
between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  and  between  the  members 
from  the  **  territories  and  those  of  the  province ;  and  Ihis  infant  legida- 
ture,  representing  a  population  scarcely  larger  than  the  smallest  of  our 
present  counties,  (^en  exhibited  the  same  scenes  of  personal  bitterness, 
of  petty  intrigue,  of  legislative  stubbornness,  and  executive  caprice* 
which  now  disgrace  the  larger  assemblies  of  Harrisburg  and  Washington* 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  best  understanding  did  not  subsist  between  the 
predominant  Quakers  and  those  of  other  persuasions,  nor  even  among  the 
Quakers  themselves,  among  whom  George  Keith  fomented  a  most  un- 
happy qnarreL    Nicolas  Moore,  du^-justice  of  tb/e  colony,  had  incurred 
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the  enmity  of  the  assembly,  and  they  in  revenge  impeached  liiflEU  Penii^ 
promoted  him  to  another  office. 

Thomas  Lloyd  presided  over  die  comicils  until  1686,  when  Penn,  by 
letter,  changed  the  form  of  executive  government  to  a  board  of  five  c<Hn- 
missioners, — ^Thomas  Lloyd,  Nicole^  Moore,  James  Claypole,  Robert 
Turner,  and  John  Eckle^,--«ny  three  of  whom  were  to  be  a  quorum  com- 
petent for  the  transaction  of  business. 

In  1688,  Thomas  Lloyd  wishing  to  be  excused  from  further  service  in 
public  affairs,  Capt  Jolm  Blackwell  was  appointed  deputy  governor  by 
the  proprietary.  This  gentleman  was  at  that  time  in  New  England,  and 
had  been  employed  under  Cromwell,  not  only  in  military  service,  but  in 
missions  to  Ireland,  and  was  consequently  accustomed  to  deal  wiA  vio- 
lent parties.  Penn  diought  him  an  able  and  honest  man.  He  soon  dis- 
agreed with  the  council,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  1691  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  arose  between  the  province  and  the 
territories,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  assemblies,  and  two 
deputy  governors, — Thomas  Lloyd  for  the  province,  and  Wm.  Markham 
for  the  territories.  These  continued  dissensions  gave  great  pain  to  Wnu 
Penn,  and  added  to  the  embarrassments  which  changes  of  dynasty,  and 
the  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  had  brought  ui>on  him  in  England.  Such 
influence  had  these  enemies  at  the  court  of  William  and  Mary,  that  in 
1693  the  jurisdiction  of  his  province  was  wrested  from  him  by  the  crown» 
and  Col.  Beiyamin  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  New  York,  received  a 
c(»nmission  also  to  administer  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  £md  the 
lower  counties.  Fletcher  is  represented  as  a  man  of  violent  temper,  shal- 
low capacity,  and  avaricious  di^osition.  He  made  a  solemn  entry  inta 
Philadelphia,  and  summoned  the  council  and  assembly.  At  the  very  first 
there  arose  a  misunderstanding  between  the  assembly  and  the  new  gov- 
ernor, who  attempted  innovations  in  the  laws,  and  the  mode  of  summon- 
ing and  electing  representatives,  which  conflicted  with  their  fundamental 
law,  as  well  as  with  their  natural  rights.  He  also  came  charged  by  thd 
crown  to  demand  a  subsidy  for  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  French  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  New  York.  The  subsidy  was  granted,  after  much 
wrangling,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  withhold  it  until  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  tax  Quakers 
for  military  defence,  and  they  were  <Hily  driven  into  it  by  a  threat  that  he 
would  annex  the  province  to  New  YorK. 

Fletcher's  reign  was  short :  in  1694,  through  the  influence. of  fiiends 
at  court,  Penn's  innocence  was  matde  manifest  to  the  king,  and  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  administration  of  his  provinces.  William  Markham 
was  appointed  his  lieutenant-governor ;  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  his  first  choice,  having  died  a  short  time  previously. 

Dissensions  still  continued  between  the  assembly  cmd  the  executive. 
The  great  bone  of  contention  was  the  subsidv  to  be  granted  to  the  king 
fbr  defence  of  the  firontiers.  In  one  of  Pernios  letters  he  chides  them  for 
refusing  to  send  money  to  New  York  for  the  common  defence,  and  tells 
them  that  the  repose  of  the  province  was  disturbed  by  party  men.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  reinstated,  might  have  been 
the  granting  of  these  supplies ;  and  perhaps  also  he  might  have  agreed 
to  simplify  and  strengthen  the  form  of  government  Certain  it  is  that 
Markham  preseiOed  to  the  assembly  the  prefect  of  a  new  Act  of  Settle- 
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meiit.  This,  after  some  wrangling  and  remonstrance,  was  adopted,  and 
£300  was  granted  tor  die  support  of  government,  and  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed Indkins  inhabiting  above  Albany.^  Thus,  in  November,  1696,  was 
adapted  the  tibird  frame  of  government,  which  remained  in  force  five 
years,  until  1701. 

William  Penn  embarked,  with  his  second  wife  and  family,  for  his  prov- 
ince, in  August,  1699.  He  was  nearly  three  months  at  sea ;  but  this  de- 
lay was  providential, — ^for  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  been  ra^mg  in  the  colony,  had  ceased.  Thomas  Storey,  an  eminent 
Quaker  preacher,  thus  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  the  fever  at  that  time : 

**  Great  was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord,  great  was  the  fear, 
that  fell  upon  all  flc^h.  I  saw  no  loftv,  or  airy  countenance,  nor  heard 
any  vain  jesting,  to  move  men  to  laughter ;  nor  witty  repartee,  to  raise 
mirth;  nor  extravagant  feasting,  to  excite  the  lusts  and  desires  of 
the  flesh  above  measure ;  but  every  face  gathered  paleness,  and  many 
hearts  were  humbled,  and  countenances  fallen  and  sunk,  as  such  that 
waited,  every  moment,  to  be  smnmoned  to  the  bar,  and  numbered  to  the 
grave.'' 

The  proprietor  and  his  family  were  received  with  a  cordial  welcome 
by  the  citizens — ^the  greater  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  fix  his 
residence  among  them  for  life.  Nevertheless,  the  numerous  civil  dissen- 
8i<m8  during  his  absence,  the  alienation  of  the  two  provinces  from  each 
other,  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  conduct  of  his  own  deputy  govern- 
ors, had  taught  them  to  regard  him,  rather  as  the  governor  than  as  the 
palariarch.  Many  things  were  wanting  in  the  laws  of  the  province,  and 
the  i^nc^rty  of  the  land-owners  was  not  yet  fiilly  secured.  Immoralities 
had  increased ;  and  the  ofience  of  fostering  contraband  trade,  and  even 
piracy,  was  charged  upon  the  colony  by  its  enemies. 

The  proprietor  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
{mm  of  government,  which  should  he  free  from  the  defects  of  those  pre- 
ceding it,  and  impart  strength  and  unitv  to  the  administration.  He  tiiere- 
fore  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  May,  1700.  Al- 
thougli  they  were  agreed  as  to  die  main  object,  yet  this  important  matter 
was  not  carried  through  at  this  session,  nor  even  at  a  subsequent  one  held 
at  Newcastle  in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  questioned  whether 
the  Act  of  Union  of  the  two  colonies  was  still  in  force.  The  lower  colo- 
nies were  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  provided  an  equal  freedom  was  se- 
cured to  them^ — by  which  diey  understood  that  they  were  to  have  an 
equal  numb^  of  representatives  with  Pennsylvania.  An  increasing 
pcqpulation  in  the  latter  forbade  the  admission  of  such  a  pretension.  In 
voting  for  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
between  the,  two  colonies  was  also  manifested,  as  they  voted  on  every 
question  in  opposition.  A  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  was  laid,  and  a 
poll  tax  of  six  shillings  per  head.  A  new  code  of  laws,  chiefly  penal, 
was  adopted  by  iMs  assembly.  A  second  session  was  convened  to  raise 
£850  for  the  defence  of  the  New  York  frontier ;  but  the  assembly  de- 
clined the  grant,  thinking  the  burdens  already  sufficient.  Penn  did  not 
preiB  the  snbjeot  frirther  at  that  time,  aware  ot  the  strong  antipathy  of 
his  Quaker  brethren  to  all  grants  that  might  in  Any  event  be  applied  to 
military  purposes. 

In  Apnl,  1701,  Penn  met  in  cmmcil  the  chiefis  of  the  Five  Nati<ms  with 
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those  from  the  Sofiquehanna  and  the  Potomac,  and  the  Shawiiese  ohiefit 
and  after  going  through  tiie  solemn  fonns  of  Indian  diplomacy,  oovemated 
that  there  should  be  '^  forever  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  continued  between 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  all  the  English  and  other 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  the  said  kings  and  chiefe,  &a, 
and  that  they  shall  forever  hereafter  be  as  one  head  and  one  heart,  and 
live  in  true  friendship  and  amity  as  one  people.'*  At  iStna  treaty,  regula- 
tions were  adopted  to  govern  their  trade ;  and  mutual  enforcement  of  penal 
laws,  and  former  purchases  of  land  were  confirmed. 

Penn's  situation  now  became  uncomfortable  in  consequence  of  news 
from  England.  The  king  and  his  ministers,  instigated  by  the  suggestions 
of  malignant  persons,  did  not  see  without  apprehension  me  rapid  increase 
of  the  proprietary  governments  in  America,  €uid  feared  lest  their  growing 
power  should  become  too  great  for  the  crown.  It  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  convert  them  into  royal  governments,  and  purcha,se  off  the 
proprietary  interests.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  pai*liament  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  necessity  of  Penn's  speedy  return  to  arrest,  if  possible,  so 
alarming  a  measure,  was  at  once  perceived,  although  this  necessity  uj^ed 
him  to  leave  his  province  at  a  most  inconvenient  time.  He  immediately 
convened  the  assembly  at  Newcastle,  and  before  his  departure  mucn 
business  of  an  important  nature  was  transacted. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  two  colonies  was  again  revived, 
and  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  charter  and 
the  new  code  of  laws,  which  Penn  was  desirous  of  seeing  established  be- 
fore his  departure.  Nothing  but  his  earnest  interference  and  weight  6f 
character  prevented  an  open  rupture.  They  were  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  the  charter,  and  both  houses  declared,  in  signing  it,  that 
they  "  thankmlly  received  the  same  from  the  proprietary  and  governor,  fliis 
88th  October,  1701."  This  charter  continued  in  force  until  the  separation 
of  the  province  from  Great  Britain  by  the  revolution. 

Unfortunately  it  contained  the  seeds  of  that  division  between  the  prov- 
ince and  territories,  which  broke  out  after  Pemi's  departure,  never  to  be 
healed  again.  A  charter  was  also  at  this  time  granted  for  Philadelphia, 
which  then  first  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  city.  Edward  Shippen  was  die 
first  mayor.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of*^  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  by  Penn 
lieutenant-governor,  and  James  Logan,  secretary. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  remarks : 

It  will  erer  be  a  Bomoe  of  re|[ret  that  William  Benii  did  not,  as  he  had  contttnpiated,  ^  him 
pemmnent  residence  in  his  proymoe,  and  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  jear,  he  a|^  embarked 
for  England,  whence  it  had  been  decreed  hj  Providence  that  he  never  should  return.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  of  his  daughter 
Letitia,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pleased  with  a  residence  in  the  oomitiy.  Yet  Hannah 
Penn  was  a  woman  of  great  merit,  and  ha  name  will  shine  conspicuonslj,  and  with  hoMr,  in 
oar  history.  But  when  we  consider  her  rank,  education,  and  fortune,  and  the  situation  of  Peuu 
sj^lvania  at  that  time,  we  need  not  wonder  that  she  preferred  the  society  of  her  friends  in  her  na. 
tiye  land  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  self.^lenial  in  a  newly  settled  colony.  And  it  is  easy  to  coo. 
eeive  how  William  Penn's  return  may  have  been  postponed  amidst  efforts  to  ooaquer  her  nivo. 
tanoe,  until  other  ciromnstanoes  intervened  which  prevented  it  altogether. 

A  single  trait  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  evils  would  have  be^  averted  from  Pennsylvania 
if  William  Penn  had  remained  here  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Nine  years  after  his  departure,  when 
his  country  was  again  rent  by  intestine  divisions,  and  a  C^etitus  legisktnre,  taking  an  unmanly 
advantage  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  of  late  fidlen  heavy  upon  him,  were  stnving  by  everj 
means  to  wrest  power  fiom  his  hands,  a  letter  from  him  to  that  assembly,  in  which  he  tenderiy 
eipostulated  with  them  for  their  ungrateful  conduct,  produced  an  entire  and  a  sudden  change  in 
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CiieiiiMf  of  the  delsded  Mople,  and  at  the  next  dectioa  his  enemiet  were  hailed  from  the  seats 
«yeh  thej  had  dispfacecL  A  trulr  national  answer^  sajs  his  biographer  Claricson ;  and  we  may 
■dd,  the  iiiongest  proof  that  can  be  given  ef  the  powetfol  ascendancy  of  this  great  man  over 
minde  <4  an  inteior  etamp. 

On  Penn's  arrival  in  England,  in  December,  1701,  he  found  the  odious 
bill  in  parliament  had  been  dropped  entirely.  Soon  after,  King  William 
died,  and  Anne  of  Denmark  ascended  the  throne,  commencing  her  reign 
with  moderation  and  clemency.  Penn  was  often  at  comt,  and  held  in 
great  favor ;  a  privilege  which  he  used  to  promote  his  great  plans  for 
**  peace  on  eartn  and  good  will  toward  men/'  Any  thing,  however,  but 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity  prevailed  in  the  province  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  lower  counties  had  always  opposed  the  chcurter,  and  now 
taking  advantage  of  provisions  inserted  therein  to  that  effect,  separated 
entirely  from  the  province  in  1 703.  Governor  Hamilton  died  in  that  year 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Evans,  who  arrived  in  1704.  He  was  a  radi, 
intemperate  young  man,  ignorant  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern,  and  entirely  unfit  for  his  trust.  He  convened  an  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  both  provinces,  whom  he  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  still  united.  In  his  speech  he  insisted  much  upon  their  union ;  but 
the  members  from  Pennsylvania  refused  to  unite.  Evans  early  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  the  lower  counties,  and  induced  their  assembly 
to  pass  laws  obnoxious  to  the  other  colony.  He  had  been  ordered  by  ^e 
queen  to  raise  a  militia  in  the  colony,  but  he  met  with  little  success.  He 
affected  to  treat  with  contempt  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Quakers ;  and 
as  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  renounce  their  principles,  he  resorted  to 
the  petty  trick  of  a  false  alarm  to  beguile  them  into  conduct  inconsistent 
with  their  professions.  An  enemy's  fleet  was  reported  to  be  coming  up 
the  Delaware.  The  governor,  with  his  confidential  friends,  flew  to  arms 
and  paraded  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  summoning  to  his  assistance 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  inhabitants,  in  conftision, 
rather  sought  their  safety  in  flight  than  in  preparation  for  defence.  Most 
of  the  Quakers  did  not  forsake  their  usual  composure,  and  only  four  of 
them  were  found  who  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  stratagem  was  seen 
through  and  recoiled  upon  its  inventors.  Even  James  Logan,  himself  a 
Qucd^er,  did  not  escape  a  part  of  the  odium.  Evans  also  gave  great 
offence  to  the  merchants,  and  annoyed  the  infant  commerce  of  the  prov- 
ince by  erecting  a  useless  fort  at  Newcastle,  and  requiring  vexatious 
delays  and  onerous  chiurges  from  vessels  passing  up.  A  cunning  Quaker 
shipmaster  enticed  the  commander  of  the  fort  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
carried  him  off  to  Vice-admiral  Combury,  of  New  Jersey,  who  sent  him 
home  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  pleasant  to  follow  in  detail  the  tm- 
happy  feuds  that  agitated  the  province  during  the  remaining  years  of 
Governor  Evans,  and  those  of  his  successor  Gookin ;  feuds  that  embittered 
the  life  of  &e  illustrious  proprietor,  and  resulted  in  evil  to  the  province. 
Sometimes  the  subject  of  controversy  was  the  erection  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  sometimes  the  granting  of  subsidies  involving  the  pacific  prineiples 
of  the  Quakers ;  at  other  times,  prerogatives  of  the  assembly ;  and  at  others, 
the  versfmal  character  and  conduct  of  James  Logaa  or  of  the  governor. 
By  meMe  trifling  matters  the  minds  of  men  were  so  exasperated  that  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  colony  were  entirely  neglected.    Governor 
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Evana^  administration  was  so  nnpopular,  that  a  formal  address  of  thanks 
was  voted  to  the  ffoiprieUa  for  having  rid  the  colony  of  his  government. 

Charles  Gookin,  who  arrived  in  1709,  was  a  native  of  Irelandt  an  honest, 
open-hearted  old  soldier,  more  at  home  in  the  field  than  among  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cabinet  During  tke  eight  years  of  his  reign  the  usual 
want  of  harmony  prevailed  between  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments. In  1715  Governor  Gookin  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  at 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  chain  of  friendship  was  Inrightened,  and  griev- 
ances amicably  allayed 

The  expense  attending  the  establishment  of  his  province,  together  with 
many  acts  of  private  beneficence,  had  so  impaired  the  fortunes  of  Penn, 
tiiat  in  1706,  ^  to  clear  a  debt  contracted  for  settling  and  improving  said 
colonies,''  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  about  $30,000,  (£0,600,)  and  secure 
the  loan  by  a  mortgage  of  theprwince.  Thus  early  commenced  the  pecu- 
niary embcMTassments  of  Pennsylvania.  [The  state  is  now  pledged^  if  not 
mortgaged,  for  more  than  940,000,000.] 

In  1712  he  negotiated  with  Queen  Aiine  for  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  and  territory  to  the  crown,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive £12,000,  A  bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced  in  parliament,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  money  advanced ;  but  an  apc^lectic  fit,  which 
seized  Penn  this  same  year,  so  impaired  his  faculties,  more  especiaUy  his 
memory,  that  he  was  incapable  of  formally  executing  a  transfer  of  the 
government  according  to  agreement.  This  state  of  mind,  although  it 
continued  for  six  years  until  his  death,  did  not  prevent  **  the  happy  enjoy- 
ment of  that  divine  mental  felicity  which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  his 
religion  and  manner  of  life."  H!e  died  at  Rushcomb,  near  Twyford,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  on  the  30th  July,  1718,  aged  about  74  years. 

By  his  will,  his  estates  in  Great  Britain  were  devii»ed  to  his  eldest  son, 
William,  by  the  first  wife.  The  goverTunent  or  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  territories,  was  given  in  trust  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Mortimer, 
and  Powlet,  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  queen,  or  any  other  person,  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  appointed  other  trustees,  in  England  and  America, 
among  whom  were  HiU  and  Logan,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  lands  in  America,  and  distributing  the  surplus 
among  his  chiMren.  He  expressed  a  wish  in  the  will  that  his  children 
*  should  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  The  right  of  government  was  claimed  by 
his  eldest  son,  William,  and  the  case  was  carried  before  the  court  of 
chancery,  who,  some  years  afterwards,  decided  diat  it  should  go  with  the 
personal  estate,  to  the  widow  and  children ;  and  the  government  was  ac- 
cordingly afterwards  administered  by  the  children  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  family. 

The  affectionate  piatriarchal  relation  which  had  subsisted  between  Penn 
and  his  colony  ceased  with  his  death ;  the  interest  which  his  family  took 
in  the  affairs  of  the  province  was  more  mercenary  in  its  character,  and 
lodced  less  to  the  establishment  of  great  and  pure  principles  of  life  and 
government.  The  widow,  Hanxah  Penn,  as  executrix,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  proprietary  interest,  during  the  minori^  of  the  heirs ;  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  her  direwd  and  poweriul  intellect  was  exerted 
in  the  i^pointment  of  governors,  and  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony. 
New  principles  of  action  had  also  qurung  up  in  the  colony.    After  the 
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pred^miinatice  in  England  of  the  protestant  successiony  by  the  reyohtti(m 
of  1688,  the  Quakers  were  no  longer  compened  to  go  to  America  to  avoid 
persecution ;  while  a  new  set  of  men,  bent  more  upon  making  tl^ir  fbr- 
tones  than  upon  the  defence  or  prmnotion  of  high  religious  principle,  were 
induced  to  emigrate.  These  were  ei&er  of  the  Glrarch  of  England,  or 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  Lreland,  and  were  not  averse  to  bearing 
arms.  The  adventurous  traders  of  New  England,  too,  trained  in  the 
school  of  puritan  republicanism,  were  also  coming  to  seek  their  gains  in 
the  geEdal  climate  of  the  south*  Among  these  was  the  bo^»  Benjamia 
Franklin,  the  new  master-spirit  of  Pennsylvania,  who  arrived  in  October, 
1723.  IliC  Mennonists,  or  German  Baptists,  a  sect  which  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  persecuted  in  Europe,  and  driven  frc«n  one 
country  to  another,  sought  die  toleration  of  Penn's  colony,  and  emigrated 
between  the^  years  1698  and  1717 — many  in  tiie  latter  yesur — settUng  in 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Chester  county.  The  Dunkards, 
also  a  non-resistant  sect,  began  to  emigrate  about  the  year  1718,  and  sub^* 
sequently  established  a  sort  of  moneistery  and  convent,  at  Ephrata,  in 
Lajicaster  county.  The  Lutheran  Germans,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  averse  to  fighting  when  occasion  required  it,  began  now  to  emigrate 
in  greater  numbers,  settling  principally  in  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties* 

Amid  this  great  diversity  of  races,  languages,  sectarian  and  political 
prejudices,  were  early  planted  the  seeds  of  steife  that  agitated  the  prov- 
ince for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  Ammcan 
revolution. 

On  one  side  was  the  proprietary  family,  with  their  feudal  prerogatives, 
their  manors  of  10,000  acres,  their  quit-rents,  and  baronial  pomp, — alien- 
ated, in  their  sympathies,  from  the  colony — ^pref^ning  the  luxuries  of 
aristocratic  life  in  England,  to  the  unostentatious  manners  of  the  new 
world — ruling  the  colony  by  capricious  deputies — and  ever  refusing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  common  defence  of  ike  country.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
hardy  and  enthusiastic  band  of  colonists,  free  in  this  new  world  to  de- 
velop ike  great  principles  of  civil  liberty,  then  just  dawning  upon  the 
human  mind-^willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the 
fi^ontier  wars  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  provided  the  pro- 
prietaries would  consent  to  be  equally  taxed — a  part  of  tibem  burning  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  Hae  colony,  while  the  Quakers,  and  other  non- 
resistant  sects,  were  equally  zealous  to  promote  peace.  The  village  am- 
bition of  Newcastle,  the  rival  of  Philadelphia,  fostered  the  quarrel  be- 
tween **the  province"  and  "the  territories;"  the  tendencv  of  cdonial 
trade  was  always  in  opposition  to  the  monopolirang  spirit  of  the  mo&er 
country ;  and  the  tenants  of  the  soil  found  a  fruitful  subject  of  contro- 
versy in  the  rents  exacted  by  the  proprietary  government. 

About  a  year  previous  to  Wm.  Penn*s  dea&.  Sir  William  Keith  suo- 
ceeded  Gookin  as  lieutenant-governs,  (1717.)  Keith  was  condescending^ 
courteous,  and  craffy :  he  courted  suocessftdly  the  good  will  of  the  as- 
sembly and  tilie  people,  and  was  equally  socoessftd  in  infiising  harmony 
and  useM  activity  into  the  public  councils.  The  province  certainly 
prospered  under  ms  administration ;  but  whenever  the  popular  interest 
was  opposed  to  that  of  the  jvoprietaries,  he  openly  espoused  the  popular 
ride,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
eouncil,  at  the  helid^Kf  vridch  were  James  Logan  and  Isaac  Norris.    In 
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ecmsequence  of  this  propensity,  Haimali  Penn  had  him  removed,  aiul  he 
then  became  the  representative  of  the  pedple  in  assembly^ — but  eventual- 
ly lost  their  confidence,  and  returned  in  poverty  to  London.  During  his 
administration,  and  with  his  approbation,  the  province  first  entered,  in 
172d,  upon  the  unfortunate  experiment  oi  issuing  paper  money,  based 
upon  real  estate.  The  debates  on  this  subject  resembled  much  those  ot 
modem  days.  Logan  and  Norris,  on  the  part  of  certain  merchants,  made 
a  most  clear  and  able  report  in  opposition  to  it,  or  rather  in  fltvor  <^ 
greatly  restricting  the  issue  and  the  terms.  The  principles  of  their  report 
have  striking  application  to  the  paper  money  crisis  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1841-43.  During  Keith's  adnunistration  also,  we  Quakers,  to  their  great 
joy,  procured  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  privilege  of  affirmation 
in  place  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  cherudied  privilege  of  wearing  the  hsA 
whenever  and  wherever  it  suited  them. 

Emigraticm  from  Germany  and  other  parts  greatly  increased,  so  much 
at  one  time  as  to  alarm  Gov.  Keith,  lest  ue  peace  with  the  Indians  might 
thereby  be  disturbed.  A  court  of  chancery  was  instituted  by  Gov.  Keith, 
of  which  he  was  tiie  chancellor.  Keith  was  the  complaisant  but  icgudi- 
cious  patron  that  induced  the  young  printer,  Ben  Franklin,  to  try  his  for- 
tune—it had  like  to  have  been  his  m^ortune— in  London. 

Patrick  Gordon  succeeded  Keidi  in  1726.  His  administration  in  gener- 
al was  marked  by  tranquillity  in  the  province,  and  harmony  in  the  pub- 
lic councils:  great  improvements  were  carried  on,  and  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  enterprising  public  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  now  began  to  dis- 
play itself,  bv  founding  one  of  "those  monuments  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory  long  after  the  plain  marble  dab  diat  covers  his  grave  shall 
have  decayed.  "  The  promotion  of  literature  had  been  little  attended  to 
in  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  too  much  immersed  in 
business  to  think  of  scientific  pursuits ;  and  those  few  whose  inclinations 
led  them  to  study,  found  it  difficult  to  gratify  them,  for  the  want  of  libra- 
ries sufficiently  laige.  The  establidmient  of  a  public  library  was  an  im- 
portant event  TMs  was  first  set  on  foot  by  Franklin,  about  the  year 
1731.  Fifty  persons  subscribed  forty  shillings  each,  and  agreed  to  pay 
ten  shillings  annually.  The  number  increased,  and  in  1742  the  company 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelimia.^ 
The  Penn  family  distinguished  themselves  by  donations  to  it. 

In  1782  Thomas  Penn,  and  in  1734  John  Penn,  his  elder  brother,  both 
proprietors,  arrived  in  die  province,  and  received  from  the  colonists  and 
the  assembly  those  marks  of  respect  due  to  their  station,  and  to  the  sons 
of  the  illustrious  founder.  Thomas  Penn,  soon  after  his  arrival,  aided  by 
seven  special  commissioners,  entered  upon  the  acyustmentof  the  southern 
boundary,  and  running  the  line,  according  to  articles  of  agreement  of 
10th  Mcnr,  1732,  between  the  proprietaries  and  Lord  BaltinuNre.  New 
points  of  dispute,  however,  arose :  ihe  question  was  again  adjourned,  and 
was  not  finally  settled  until  1761.  Jolm  Penn  returned  to  England  in 
1785,  to  oppose  the  jnvten^ons  of  Lord  Baltimore ;  but  Thomas  Penn 
remained  for  some  vears  in  the  colony,  spending  his  time  nrach  after  the 
manner  of  an  English  country  gentleman.  He  was  cold  and  distant  In 
his  interoourse  with  aodety,  and  consequentiy  uiq[M>pQlar.    His  moral 
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dumeter,  too^  in  a  oertain  paitionlar,  was  npt  above  reproach.*  In 
1738,  pnMio  notice  having  been  meviously  given  in  thepapers,  ihe  fa- 
mous bidian  walk  was  performed  by  Ed.  Marshall.  This  walk  was 
the  oanse  of  jealoimes  aim  heart-burnings  among  the  Indians,  that  event- 
tuJly  broke  out  in  loud  complaints  of  ii\justice,  and  atrocious  acts  of 
savage  vengeance. 

Gov.  Gordon  died  in  1786,  and  for  two  veajrs  James  Logan,  as  president 
0f  die  council,  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  province.  He  had  fVequent 
occasion  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  then  becoming  more  and 
mc»re  jealous  of  the  crafty  encroachments  of  the  pale-faces.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  elected  clerk  of  the  assembly,  in  1736.  Many  of  the 
Schwmickfelders,  a  German  sect,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  persecution 
from  Nether  Silesia,  arrived  in  the  years  1733-34,  and  settled  about  the 
sources  of  Perkiomen  creek.  The  Moravicms,  from  the  same  countiVf 
first  began  to  emigrate  about  the  year  1737  to  1740,  settling  at  first  m 
Creorgia,  and  subsequently  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware. 

George  Thomas,  a  West  Indian  planter,  governed  from  1738  until  1747, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  but  mistook  at 
first  the  tru^  character  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presided.  He  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  the  Quakers  by  pressing  them  too  strongly  and 
openly  for  military  subsidies ;  an  object  which  he  afterwards  learned  to 
detain  more  eaoUy  by  stratagem  and  conciliation.  He  also  gave  offence 
by  requiring  the  enlistment  of  indented  servants — ^redemptioners,  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  pay  their  passage  across  the  ocean.  In  1739,  G^rge 
Whitfield  arrived  in  the  province,  and  attracted  thousands  by  his  elo- 
quence.   A  lazaretto  was  erected  in  1740,  to  €u^commodate  sick  emigrants. 

Thmnas  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries,  returned  to  England  in  1741. 
Bespectftd  and  conciliatory  addresses  were  exchanged  at  his  departure, 
between  him  and  the  assembly.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  in  1 746, 
he  became  the  principal  prc^rietor,  possessing  three  fourths  of  the  province. 
He  died  in  1775. 

In  March,  1744,  hostilities  were  openly  declared  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  peaceful  era  of  Pennsylvania  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
the  dark  cloud  of  savage  warfare  began  to  gather  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  lands  acquired  by  the  Indian  waSc,  and  by  purchasing  the  Shawanees^ 
lands  without  their  consent,  were  now  to  be  paid  for  W  the  blood  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  Delawares  reftised  to  leave  the  Forks  of  Delaware.  The  Six 
Nations  were  called  on  to  order  them  ofi^  which  they  did,  in  the  overbear- 
ing tone  of  conquerors  and  masters.  They  retired  to  Wyoming,  with  the 
repeated  wrongs  rankling  in  their  hearts. 

Dr.  Franklin  now  became  prominent  as  a  public  man,  and  published 
fais  '^  Plain  Truth,"  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  executive  and  assembly, 
and  awake  them  both  to  ih^  importance  of  military  preparations.  He 
was  appointed  a  colonel,  but  declined :  he  preferred  to  wield  the  pen. 
Logan  too,  who  justified  defensive  war,  assisted  the  cause  with  his  means. 

*  See  Watson's  Ammls,  first  edition,  pa^re  113.  It  should  be  recorded,  however,  to  his  credit, 
that  when  Lieut  Grov.  Hamilton,  having  declared  war  against  the  Indians  in  1756,  had  offered  a 
reward  for  sodpe,  Thomas  Penn  prompSj  diseountenan^  the  barbaroos  ^icj,  proposing  in- 
stead the  "  making  prisoness  of  ui^  wiyes  and  childien  as  a  means  to  oblige  them  to  sne  for 
peaea,  rather  than  that  rewards  should  be  offered  for  scalps,  especially  of  ttie  women,  as  it  en- 
courages private  murders."  See  Gordon,  p.  3S3.  He  was  also  a  vety  munificent  patron  of  the 
CoOege  of  Philadelphia,  of  a  libvary  at  LaiMMtler,  and  othsr  litciviy  mstkntiofw. 
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On  the  reaignation  of  Gov.  ThoHias,  in  1747,  die  executive  iMlministratioii 
devolved  on  Anthony  Pahner,  president  of  council,  until  the  arrival  of 
James  Hamilton — a  son  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  former  speaker— ^as  lieu- 
tenant-governor, in  November,  1749. 

An  alarming  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  French,  now  hovering  around 
the  great  lakes,  sedulously  applied  themselves  to  seduce  the  Indians  from 
their  ^egiance  to  the  English.  The  Shawanees  had  already  joined  them ; 
the  Delawares  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  their  wrrags; 
and  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas  were  wa> 
vering.  The  French  were  fortifying  the  strong  points  on  the  CSiia  To 
keep  the  Indians  in  favor  of  the  colcmy  required  much  cunning  diplomacy 
and  expensive  presents.  In  this  alarming  juncture,  the  old  flame  of  civil 
dissension  burst  out  with  increased  force.  The  presents  to  the  Indians, 
with  the  erection  of  a  line  of  forts  along  the  frontier,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  mUitary  force,  drew  heavily  upon  the  provincial  purse.  The  assem- 
bly, the  popular  branch,  urged  that  the  proprietary  estates  should  be  taxed, 
as  well  as  those  of  humble  individuals.  The  proprietaries,  through  their 
deputies,  reAised,  and  pleaded  prerogative,  charter,  and  law:  the  assem- 
bly in  turn  pleaded  equity,  common  danger,  and  common  bei^efit,  requir- 
ing a  common  expense.  The  proprietaries  offered  bounties  in  lands  yet  to 
be  conquered  from  the  Indians,  and  the  privilege  of  issuing  more  paper 
money:  the  SLSsembly  wanted  something  more  tangible.  The  assemUy 
passed  laws  laying  taxes,  and  granting  supplies,  but  aimexing  conditions : 
the  governors  opposed  the  conditions,  but  were  willing  to  aid  the  assem- 
bly in  taxing  the  people,  but  not  the  proprietaries.  Here  were  the  gen^s  of 
revolution,  not  fully  matured  until  twenty  years  later.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
now  a  member  and  leader  in  die  assembly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fron- 
tiers were  left  exposed^  while  these  frivolous  disputes  continued.  1^ 
pacific  principles,  too,  of  the  Quakers,  and  Dunbu^ds,  and  Mennonists, 
and  Schwenckfelders,  came  in  to  complicate  the  strife ;  but  as  the  danger 
increased,  they  prudently  kept  aloof  from  public  office,  leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  tibe  war  to  sects  less  scrupulous. 

This  state  of  feeling  in  the  public  councils  continued  not  only  during 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Hamilton,  but  also  of  his  successors,  Morris 
and  Denny,  until  at  last  Bei\jamin  Franklin,  in  London,  secured  the  royal 
assent  to  a  lawir  taxing  the  proprietary  estates,  with  certain  modifications. 

The  Scotch  Irish,  a  pertin€u^ious  and  pugnacious  race,  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  forms  of  land-offices,  and  treaties,  and  surveys,  were  pushing  their 
settlements  upon  unpurchased  lands  about  the  Juniata,  producing  fresh 
exasperation  among  the  Indians.  Massacres  ensued;  the  settlers  were 
driven  in  below  the  mountains ;  and  the  whole  province  was  alive  with 
the  alarms  and  excitei^ents  of  war.  The  governors  during  this  crisis, 
tmtil  the  year  1759,  were  James  Hamilton,  mentioned  above ;  Robert 
Hunter  Morris,  a  lawyer  fix)m  New  Jersey,  who  succeeded  him  in  1764 ; 
and  William  Denny,  who  came  from  England  in  1756,  and  continued  until 
1759.  They  were  generally  able  men,  and  might  have  been  popular, 
had  they  not  been  shackled  oy  the  instructions  of  the  proprietors,  which 
liiey  felt  bound  to  defend,  often  probably  in  opposition  to  dieir  better  judg- 
ment Dennv  at  last  yielded  to  the  popular  voice,  and  of  course  lost  the 
confidence  of'^the  proprietors.    It  will  be  m<Nre  convenient  to  follow  the 
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erentfl  of  the  French  war,  without  regard  to  the  mdividoals  holding  the 
cxectitive  poww. 

It  iff  pleasant  to  record,  in  die  midst  of  wars  and  mmors  of  wars,  the 
fbonding  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1751-54 ; 
and  by  the  bequest  of  James  Logan,  who  died  in  1751,  the  establishment 
of  the  valuable  Loganian  library. 

In  1749,  sprang  up  the  germ  of  the  Univeraty  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
humble  form  of  an  academy  and  charitable  school,  supported  by  suti^crip- 
tion;  it  was  opened  in  1750  as  a  Latin  school, incorporated  and  endowed  by 
the  proprietaries  in  1753 ;  and  in  1755  it  received  the  additional  honor  ot 
conferring  degrees,  under  the  title  of  "  The  College,  Academy,  and  Chiuritar 
ble  School  of  Ffaaadelphia." 

The  American  PhUosc^hical  Society  had  been  organized  in  1743,  under 
the  auspices  of  Franklin  and  other  kindred  spirits.  He  commenced  his 
remarkable  experiments  in  electricity  about  the  year  1745,  and  in  1747 

Eublished  a  memoir  upon  the  subject  of  positive  and  negative  electricity. 
1  1749  he  had  suggested  the  jNrobable  agency  of  electricity  in  thunder- 
storms, and  in  the  aurora  bcHfealis ;  and  in  1752  he  first  succeeded  in  his 
brilliant  experiment  of  drawing  the  electric  spark  from  the  clouds. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October,  1748,  as  far  as  regarded  Ame- 
rican affairs,  was  little  better  dian  an  armistice.  The  French,  in  1753, 
were  busily  extending  their  posts  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio,  and  Greorge 
Washington  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  to  inquire  by  what 
right  tiMse  encroachments  were  made.  He  received  an  evasive  answer ; 
but  their  intention  was  plain,  to  connect  by  a  line  of  fortifications  along 
the  Ohio,  their  possessions  on  the  lakes  with  those  on  the  Mississippi.  £ 
1754  they  pushed  forward  a  thousand  men  and  built  Fort  Duquesne,  (Pitts- 
burg,) and  forced  Col.  Washington,  with  a  small  detachment  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  to  ci^itulate. 

In  July,  1754,  at  Albany,  the  proprietors  purchased  of  the  Six  Nations 
all  the  land  within  the  state,  not  previously  purchased,  lying  southwest 
of  a  line  beginning  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Penn's  Creek,  and  run- 
ning northwest  by  west  "  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state."  So  far, 
however,  from  stnking  the  western,  it  struck  the  northern  boundary  a  little 
west  of  Conewango  creek.  The  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Monseys, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio  rivers,  thus  found  their 
lands  **  sold  from  under  their  feet,''  which  the  Six  Nation^  had  guarantied 
to  them  on  their  removal  from  the  eastern  waters.  The  Indians  on  the 
Allegheny  at  once  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  blood  of  Braddock's 
soldiers  was  added  to  the  price  of  the  land.  To  allay  the  dissatisfaction 
resulting  from  this  purchase,  all  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  were  restored  to  the  Indians  by  the  treaty  at  Easton  in  1758. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Gen.  Braddock  against  Fort  Duquesne» 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1753.  Doctor  Franklin,  then  postmaster, 
eageny  seized  the  occasion  to  raise  150  wagons  and  250  pack-horses  in 
aid  of  the  expedition,  bv  circulating  advertisements  through  the  (Tcrman 
and  Irish  counties.  CoL  Washington  accompanied  Braddock's  expedition 
as  aid-de-camp.  When  the  army  had  just  crossed  the  Monongahela, 
within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  in  ambush,  and  completely  routed.  Gen.  Braddock 
was  mortally  wounded.    This  defeat  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  obstinacy 
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tif  Braddock  in  not  permitting  the  provinoial  scddieny  as  tbey  denred^  to 
fight  the  Indians  in  Indian  fashion. 

Braddook^s  defeat  spread  eonstemation  throughout  tiie  provinoe ;  the 
fh>ntier  was  left  exposed,  and  the  defeneeless  settlers  oonld  only  seek 
safety  by  flight.  The  assembly  and  die  goyemor  dy^^Mxted,  and  supplies 
were  only  detained  by  patriotic  subscriptions. 

The  wWe  frontier,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  PotiMnac,  was  now  lighted 
wilii  the  Maze  of  buming  cottages.  The  Indians,  now  joined  liy  the 
Delawares,  roamed  unmolested  among  the  passes  ol  the  mountain,  lay- 
ing waste  all  the  settlements  beyond  the  Kittatinny  Momitain,  making 
inroculs  upon  those  below,  and  butchering  the  settlers.  Gnadenhutten, 
M s^anoy,  Tulpehocken,  and  the  hamlets  in  the  lovely  limestone  eoTes 
west  of  the  Susquehanna,  were  all  reduced  to  ashes.  The  peaceftd  Mo- 
ravians of  Bethlehem  cheerfully  fortified  &eir  town,  and  took  up  arms  in 
self-defence.  Franklin,  too,  now  consented  to  take  up  the  sword,  and  with 
his  son  William,  and  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  proceeded  to  the 
Lehigh  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  line 'of  forts*  The  Six  Nar 
tions  still  remained  neutral,  and  their  mediation  was  solicited  to  recover, 
if  possible,  the  lost  allegiance  of  the  Shawanees  and  Defaiwares.  In  this 
they  were  successful. 

The  proprietors,  alarmed  by  Braddock's  defeat,  now  came  forward  and 
ofi*ered  a  donation  for  defence  of  £5,000,  to  be  collected  fitmi  arrears  of 
quit-rents ;  but  they  refused  to  grant  it  on  any  other  ground  than  as  a  free 
gift.  The  assembly,  in  1766,  waived  their  rights  for  a  time,  in  considerap* 
tion  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  province,  and  passed  a  bill  to  strike 
£30,000  in  bills  of  credit,  based  upon  the  excise.  This  was  ajquroved  by 
the  governor. 

In  1766  the  forts  along  the  frontier  were  garrisoned  by  twenty-five  com^ 
panics,  in  all  amounting  to  1,400  men.  Col.  Armstrong,  in  the  autunm  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  cut  off  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning.  This  drove  the 
hostile  Indians  beyond  the  Allegheny  river.  In  the  following  year  die 
assembly  again  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  general  danger  anid  distress, 
and  consented  to  pass  another  bill  for  raising  by  tax  £100,000,  witii  the 
exemption  of  the  proprietary  estates.  They,  however,  sent  Beiyamin 
Franklin,  as  provincial  agent,  to  London,  to  lay  their  grievances  hetore  the 
king.* 

In  November,  1756,  a  grand  council  was  held  at  Easton,  between 
Teedyuscund  and  other  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  on  the  one  part,  and 
Grovemor  Denny  on  the  other.  Teedyuscund,  who  was  the  chief  speaker 
on  this  occasion,  supported  the  rights  of  the  Indians  witii  great  dignity 
and  spirit.  The  conference  continued  nine  days.  All  matters  of  difier* 
ence  were  inquired  into,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Indian  walk,  and 

*  Tlie  hxDMm  ReTiew  of  the  HUtory  of  Pennsylyai^a,  written  by  Frmklin,  was  published  in 
London,  anonvmoinly,  in  1759.  It  is  an  able  argument  in  fayor  of  the  popular  side  of  the  ques- 
tions  at  issue  between  the  proprietors  and  the  assembly,  bearing  many  marks  of  FWiklin's  cunning' 
tmd  larcmimit  m  well  as  his  power  of  argument ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwbe  esteemed  than  mt 
a  partial  and  one.«ided  statement.  Franklin,  on  account  of  his  official  station,  could  not  bo 
known  as  the  author,  and  it  long  passed  as  the  production  of  James  Ralph,  who  had  been  a 
writer  of  some  note  in  the  proTinoe,  and  was  then  m  London. 
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&»  laods  on  the  W«  ftraitoh  and  Penn's  cr«  purcha^^  in  1754.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Delawares. 

Another  oonf^renoe  was  held  at  Laneaater,  in  1757,  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Ni^us,  but  the  Senecas  and  Delawares  of  the  Ohio  re- 
fiised  to  attend,  on  Col.  Croghan's  iavitation. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Franklm's  exertions  in  London,  the  influence  of  Wni» 
PiU's  comprehensive  mind  was  now  extended  over  America,  and  affairs  in 
the  oolonies  assumed  a  different  aspect  Abercrombie  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  Amherst  second  in  command,  aided  by  Brigadiers 
WoUe  and  Forbes.  The  French  were  vigorously  attacked  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  New  York.  General  Forbes  was  charged  with  an  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  to  be  aided  by  the  provincial  troops  of  Pennsylva^ 
xiia  and  Virginia,  under  Cols.  Washington  and  Bouquet.  Washington 
strongly  urged  the  road  cut  by  Braddock  (now  the  great  Cumberland 
road)  as  the  most  favorable  route ;  but  the  Pennsylvanians  were  b^it 
upon,  the  policy  of  securing  a  new  road  exclusively  through  their  prov- 
ince^ and  they  prevailed.  The  road  is  now  the  Chambersburg  and  Pitts- 
burg turnpike.  Many  weeks  were  consumed  in  cuttiog  the  road ;  hvA 
at  length  the  army,  consisting  of  7,859  men,  penetrated  the  thick  forest, 
and  on  reaching  the  Ohio,  found  the  fort  abandoned  by  the  French,  who 
had  fled  down  the  river,  relinquishing  forever  their  dcmiinion  in  Pennsvl- 
vania.  The  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the  immortal  name  of  Pitt 
The  main  body  of  the  army  returned,  and  were  quartered  in  differei^ 
parts  of  the  province. 

Another  council  was  held  at  Eeiston  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  at  which 
the  chie&,  both  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delawares,  were  present,  and 
met  the  agents  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Cxoghan,  the 
agent  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  causes  of  the  late  war  were  fully 
discussed ;  complaints  of  the  Indians  concerning  land  were  listened  to, 
and  all  differences  amicably  a4justed ;  and  a  message  was  sent  by  the  Six 
Nations  ordering  the  Sbawanees  and  Twigtwees,  on  the  Ohio,  to  desist 
irom  their  hostilities,  on  penalty  of*  being  attacked  by  them.  Teedyiy»- 
pund,  at  this  treaty,  received  one  of  those  insulting  taunts  from  the  Six 
Nations  by  which  they  too  often  exhibited  their  national  superiority; 
taunts,  however,  which  were  deeply  revenged  upon  the  whites  in  amr 
years,  when  the  Delawares  had  thrown  off  the  galling  yoke.  Teed}ru»> 
cund,  however,  supported  his  station  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  ro* 
fused  to  succumb ;  and  the  different  Indian  tribes  at  length  became  recon- 
ciled to  each  other.  General  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia,  worn  out  Iqr 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign. 

Franklin  struggled  and  negotiated  for  two  or  three  years  in  London 
against  the  proprietary  influence,  without  success ;  but  at  length,  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  subject  his  favorite  engine,  tibe  press,  he  succeeded 
in  1759  in  obtaining  the  royal  assent,  with  some  modification,  to  a  bill 
which  the  assembly  had  passed,  and  Gov.  Denny,  wearied  witii  opposi- 
tion, had  assented  to ; — although  the  proprietaries  heul  opposed  it  before 
the  privy  council.  G^y.  Denny's  acquiescence  in  this  biU  cost  him  his 
place.  James  Hamilton,  the  former  lieutenant-governor,  succeeded  him  in 
1769. 

Pennsylvania  was  again  blessed  with  peace,  which  continued  until 
1763 :  her  pioneers  resumed  the  implements  of  agriculturer-teipples  of 
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religion  wete  erected^  The  French  were  entirely  driven  from  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  was  concluded  in  1762,  by  which  Canada  became  a  Britidi 
provinoe.  Parliament  had  promptly  agreed  to  reimburse  the  colonies  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Dr.  FranUin  received  and  invested  the  first 
instalment  of  £26,000  in  London.  The  doctor  having  secured  the  r^no- 
val  of  the  great  cause  of  dissension  in  the  province,  returned  home  loaded 
with  honors,  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  his  constituents.  He  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  assembly,  and  was  presented  by  them  with  £500  per  year 
for  his  services  in  London. 

After  a  long  series  of  delays  and  altercations  between  the  parties,  the 
boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  finally  deter- 
mined, according  to  thp  original  agreement  in  1732,  between  the  proprie- 
taries. In  1767,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  distinguished 
mathematicians  and  astrcmomers,  were  employed  to  run  the  line,  and 
erect  stone  jpilliurs  at  conspicuous  points.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  has 
since  been  uunous,.  as  marking  the  divisi<m  between  the  free  and  slave 
states. 

The  short  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  terrific  storm.  The  Indians  around 
the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  Ohio,  had  cheerfully  connived  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  chain  of  forts  from  Presqu'isle  to  the  Monongahela, 
80  long  as  they  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  encroachments  of  the  English ; 
but  they  now  saw  the  English  in  possession  of  Canada,  and  this  same 
chain  of  forts  occupied  as  outposts,  from  which  further  encroachments 
might  be  made  towards  the  west  The  forts  themselves  were  an  intru- 
sion ;  for  the  lands  upon  which  thev  stood  had  never  yet  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  or  if  purchased,  had  been  restored.  The  boundary  of 
Indian  purchases  was  still  more  than  a  hundred  miles  nearer  the  Atlan- 
tic. Other  settlements,  too,  were  built  on  the  Susquehanna,  on  Indian 
lands.  The  great  Pontiac  had  conceived  the  gigantic  plan  of  uniting  all 
the  northwestern  tribes  in  a  simultaneous  cmd  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
whole  frontier.  Utter  extermination  was  their  olyect.  The  forts  were 
to  be  taken  by  stratagem,  by  separate  parties,  on  the  S€une  day.  The 
border  settlements  were  to  be  invaded  during  harvest, — and  men,  crops, 
cattle,  and  cabins,  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  English  traders  among  the 
Indians  were  the  first  victims :  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  only  two 
or  three  escaped.  The  frtmtier  settlements,  among  and  near  the  moun- 
tains, were  overrun  with  scalping  parties,^[narking  their  track  with  blood 
and  fire.  The  forts  of  Presqu'isle,  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Michilimackinac,were  taken,  with  a  general  slaughter  of  their  *garrisons. 
Those  of  Bedford,  Ligonier,  Detroit,  and  Pitt»  were  preserved  with  great 
difficulty.  It  was  intended  to  assault  Fort  Ligonier,  and  thus,  by.  cutting 
off*  supplies,  to  reduce  Fort  Pitt  by  famine.  Col.  Bouquet  was  promptly 
despatched  by  Gen.  Amherst  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  a  large  quan- 
tity ot  provisions  under  a  strong  escort.  He  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
enemy  at  Bushy  Run,  but  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Fort  Pitt  in  time  to  save  it.  Consternation  spread 
throughout  all  the  settlements  on  the  Juniata  and  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  dismayed  inhabitants,  with  their  children  and  fiocks,  sought  shelter 
at  Shippensburg,  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  and  Reading. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Augusta  (Sunbury)  was  reinforced;  and  Col. 
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Armstrong,  with  about  three  hundred  vohinteers  from  Cumberland  and 
Bedford  counties,  went  up  and  routed  several  parties  of  hostile  Indians 
on  the  west  branch. 

These  expeditions  warded  off  the  attack  from  the  settlements  of  the 
Connecticut  men,  who  had  already  gathered  in  considerable  numbers 
into  the  Wyoming  valley.  In  October,  however,  of  the  same  year,  they 
suffered  in  their  turn.  A  party  of  the  Six  Nations  having  stealthily 
murdered  Teedyuscund  the  Delaware  chief,  and  burnt  his  cabin,  per- 
suaded the  Delawares  that  it  wew  done  by  the  whites.  The  Delawares, 
hitherto  peaceable  neighbors,  butchered  about  thirty  of  the  Wyoming 
settlers  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  after  the  remainder  had  escaped 
in  dismay  to  the  mountains,  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  drove  away 
their  flocks. 

It  is  painftd  to  record  the  details  of  savage  barbarity ;  but  it  is  more 
painftil  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Indians  in  this 
war  were  fully  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  those  conmiitted  by  isome  of 
the  whites.  Some  of  the  Scotch  Irish  settlers  in  Paxton  and  Dcmnegaltown^ 
ships  in  Lancaster  county,  generally  known  since  that  event  as  the  Pax- 
ton  boys,  had  suffered  exceedingly  by  marauding  parties  of  Indians ;  and 
they  suspected  some  secret  collusion  between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the 
west,  and  the  Christian  Indian  settlements  among  the  Moravians,  and  a 
little  isolated  tribe  of  friendly  Indians,  living  on  Gonestoga  manor  in 
Lancaster  county.  They  therefore  determined  to  exterminate  every  In- 
dian within  their  reach.  Conmnencing  with  the  Conestoga  Indians,  they 
butchered  a  number  of  women  and  cUldren  and  old  men  in  cold  blood : 
the  other  Indians  were  not  at  home  at  the  time  ;  and  when  they  learned 
the  fate  of  their  relatives,  they  sought  protection  in  the  old  jail  at  Lan- 
caster. Here  again  their  relentless  persecutors  found  them,  and,  in  defi- 
ance <^  the  magistrates,  put  them  all  to  death,  sparing  neither  sige  nor 
sex.  The  Moravian  Indians  escaped  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were 
effectually  protected,  although  the  men  of  Paxton  threatened  a  descent 
upon  the  city  to  take  them.  Other  equally  barbarous  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  whites  on  the  Susquehanna.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
along  &e  frontier  towards  the  Indians,  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  bar- 
barities were  never  brought  to  justice. 

On  the  80th  October,  1763,  John  Penn,  grandson  of  William  Penn,  and 
son  of  Richard,  arrived  fi^m  England  as  lieutenant-governor.  His  fether 
and  his  uncle  Thomas,  the  proprietors,  were  still  living  in  England.  An 
earthquake  at  Philadelphia  marked  the  day  of  John  Penn's  arrivi^  and 
many  regarded  it  as  an  ill  omen.  General  Gage  had  determined  to  repel 
the  invasion  of  the  Indians  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own  country, 
and  Col.  Bouquet  was  to  proceed  with  a  small  army  against  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawanees  beyond  the  Ohio.  Grovemor  Penn  applied  himsetf 
with  vigor  to  second  the  movements  of  Grcneral  Gage,  and  urged  the  as- 
sembly for  the  usual  supplies.  It  should  here  be  recollected  that  all  the 
Penn  family  had  long  since  left  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  entertained 
no  scruples  whatever  against  war,  offensive  or  defensive.  It  creates  a 
feeling  of  sadness  to  know  that  this  grandson  of  William  Penn,  in  the 
very  city  of  brotherly  love  itself,  in  July,  1764,  offered,  by  proclamation, 
the  following  bounties  for  the  esptore,  or  scalps  and  "death  of  Iiriiaas;* 
'  *  Gordon,  p.  438. 
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^  For  eveiy  itole  abo^e  the  age  of  ten  years,  captured,  91 50 ;  scalped, 
being  kiUed,  f  134 ;  for  every  female  Indian  enemy,  and  every  male  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  c(4>tured,  f  190 ;  for  every  ^male  above  the  age  of 
ten  years,  scalped,  being  killed,  f 50 P    ^Ol  quam  mutatus abillor 

Bouquet's  expedition  to  die  Muskingum,  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  oVer« 
awed  the  IncKans,  who  sued  for  peace.  The  Delawares,  Shawanees,  and 
Senecas  agreed  to  cease  hostilities^  and  surrendered  a  great  duttiber  of 
jnisoners  taken  daring  the  recent  wars*  The  return  of  these  prtsonersi 
many  cf  whom  were  children,  carried  joy  to  many  an  anxious  heart  ia 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  formed  attachments  among 
the  Indians  which  they  were  loth  to  break. 

The  first  application  to  the  assembly  for  supplies  revived  the  old  eon* 
troversy  with  the  proprietaries.  Indeed,  harmony  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  between  one  of  the  proprietary  family  as  governor,  on  one  side, 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  the  champion  of  equal  rights  and  equal  burdens,  in  the 
assembly,  on  the  other.  That  the  proprieteury  estates  were  to  be  taxed, 
was  a  question  settled ;  but  how,  and  upon  what  basis  they  were  to  be 
assessed,  was  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  the  proprietaries,  as  usual» 
leaned  strongly  to  their  own  interests.  The  assembly  were  compelled  to 
vield  to  the  necessities  of  the  province,  and  the  supplies  were  granted ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  governor  so  incensed  the  assembly,  that  they  de- 
termined, bv  a  large  minority,  to  petition  the  king  to  purchase  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  province  from  the  proprietors,  and  vest  the  government 
directly  in  the  erown.  This  petition,  drawn  up  by  Franklin,  set  forth  in 
a  stirong  light  the  increasing  property,  and  its  consequence,  the  increasing 
power  of  tike  proprietaries,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
existence  of  such  a  third  power  intervening  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  and  frustrating  the  designs  of  both,  by  refusing  to  contribute  their 
just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  Here  was  a  most  important  step 
towards  the  revolution.  To  break  down  the  feudal  power,  and  bring  the 
people  cmd  the  crown  in  direct  communication,  is  in  all  countries  the  first 
great  step  towards  popular  freedom,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  next 
step,  the  direct  conflict  between  the  crown  and  the  people.  It  so  hap* 
pened,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  avarice  of  the  British  ministr^out* 
ran  the  anti-feudal  propensities  of  the  people,  and  brought  the  colonies 
at  once  to  the  last  great  struggle  between  the  peopte  and  the  crovni. 
Thefe  was  much  ojqpontion  from  leading  men  in  the  province  against 
throwing  off  the  proprietary  dominion.  Isaac  Norris,  the  venerable 
speaker,  John  Dickmson,  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  revolutiiHi,  and 
Rev.  Gilbert  Tennant,  and  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  representing  the  Presby-* 
terian  interest,  with  William  Allen,  chief-justice,  and  afterwards  father- 
in-law  of  Governor  Penn,  were  strong  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  it,  and  it  was  sustained  by  several 
socoessive  assemblies.  Dr.  Franklin  was-  appointed  provincial  agent  to 
nige  tike  measure  before  the  ministry  in  London.  He  sailed  for  England 
November  1, 1704,  and  found  on  his  arrival  that  he  had  to  c<mtend  vrith 
a  power  far  stronger  and  more  obstinate  than  the  proprietcHrs  themselves; 
even  with  the  very  power  whose  mytection  he  had  come  to  seek. 

The  British  ministry,  awakened  by  the  events  of  the  late  war  to  the 
growing  wealth  of- die  eolanies,  wwe  tempted  to  lack  to  that  wealth  as 
an  otqc»trftaxatiqn,for  the  double  |mrpose  of  replenishing  the  exhaurtecl 
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aoffian  of  tbe  nui^dier  eoonlry,  and  of  ifaWng  to  her  p»]iq)ered  iBMiopoHos 
tbe  exclusive  trade  and  manufactiire  for  colonial  coiuni]iiptio&.  This  in- 
Tolved  the  great  question  of  the  pfeprietf  of  taxing  a  people  withont 
their  ccmsent,  and  without  allowing  them  a  representation  in  tbe  parUa- 
ment  laying  the  tax — the  great  question  of  the  American  revolution* 
The  methods  of  assessing  the  tax  and  securing  the  monopoly  in  trade 
and  manufacture,  involved  petty  vexaliaBS  and  grievaaoes,  &lt  by-every 
individual,  and  eidisting  his  eoopwation  m  resistaace.  The  proprietary 
controversiA  were  lost  ri^t  of  in  the  great  straggle,  which  ereated  new 
lines  of  part^  division.  Dr*  Frankl]n,^a8  agent  f«r  all  the  American  cc4o- 
nies,  labored  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  avert  these  fSettal  measures.  The 
odious  stai^  act  was  passed  cm  the  29d  March,  1766.  Franklm  wrote 
to  Charles  Thompson  on  Ihis  occasion,^  The  sun  <tf  liberty  is  set,  you  must 
light  up  the  candles  c^  industry  and  economy."  Mr.  Thompson  ^  was 
apfjMnehensive  that  other  lights  would  be  the  consequence."  Dr.  Franklin, 
with  a  view  to  place  the  execution  of  the  act  in  proper  hands,  got  Mb 
friend,  John  Hughes,  nominated  as  stamp  officer  at  Philadelphia.  On 
the  UTival  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1765,  of  the  stamps  from  Eng- 
land, the  vessels  faoistcKl  their  colors  at  half-mast ;  bells  were  mulfted, 
and  thousands  of  citkens  assembled  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Mr. 
Hu^^ies  was  called  <m  to  resign  his  connniisiott ;  but  he  oidy  agreed  t&t 
the  present  not  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  o&ee^  The  inluibitants,  de» 
tennimng  wA  to  encourage  monopoly,  determined  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.  This  touched  a  vital  chord  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  clamors 
of  her  own  manufacturers  were  raised  in  oroosition  to  the  ororessive 
acts.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  on  ISthMarch,  1765;  b«it  the  right 
of  taxation  by  parliament  was  reaffirmed. 

The  lawless  white  men  on  die  frontiers  continued  to  encroach  upon 
the  Indian  lands,  and  to  provoke  hostilities  by  atrocious  mur^rs  of  inof- 
fensive hidians.  Another  savage  war  menaced  the  province  in  176*3^^68^ 
but  was  prevented  by  the  timely  intervention  of  Sir  William  Jcduison* 
At  his  suggestion  a  great  coundl  was  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  New 
York,  at  which  all  grievances  were  adjusted ;  and  a  treaty  was  ma^ 
November  5^  1768,  with  the  Six  Nations,  which  conveyed  to  the  proprie- 
tors  all  the  land  within  a  boundary  extending  from  the  New  York  Mne 
on  the  Susquehanna,  past  Towanda  and  Pine  creek,  up  the  West  Branch, 
over  to  Kittanning  and  thence  down  the  Obio.  This  was  then  called  the 
new  purchase,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of  adventure  to  the  hardy  pkmeent 
ef  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  vast  school  too,  in  which  some  (kT  the  bravesl 
soldiers  of  the  subsequent  wars  were  reared. 

The  revolution  moved  onward.  Parliament  still  averted  its  supremar 
ey,  and  resolved  to  try  a  different  mode^  of  taxe^on.  Duties  were  im- 
posed on  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  but  the  colonies  wcmld  ao* 
cede  to  no  measure  that  proposed  to  tax  them  without  their  cooeent.  JtAm 
Dickinson  published  a  series  of  able  letters  signed  '^  A  Farmer,^  cowing 
the  extr^ne  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  of  acquiescing  in  any 
nrecedent  that  should  establish  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
Massachusetts  ^dressed  a  circular  to  the  colonies,  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  and  recaintulating  the  arguments  against  the  proposed  tax. 
Gov.  Penn  had  cNrders  from  the  secretary  of  colonial  afiairs  to  ei^join  the 
assembly  to  disregard  this  circular  aa  factions,  and  of  dangerouat^id^c7» 
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and  to  prorogue  dm^assoaibly,  idioiild  they  conntenanee  it  l%e  nwembly 
resolved  that  they  had  a  right  to  sit  on  their  own  adjournments,  and  to 
eorrespond  with  the  other  eolonies  concerning  the  general  welfare ;  and 
they  secimded  cordially  a  recommendation  £rom  Virginia  for  a  union  of 
the  colonies,  to  obtain,  by  respectful  represeotations  to  his  majesty,  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  In  176d  the  taxes  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
1770  were  abolished,  except  three-pence  per  pound  i^>on  tea.  It  was  the 
principle,  however,  and  not  the  amount-  of  the  tax,  against  which  the 
colonists  contended;  and  they  now  brought  their  nookimportHtiim  agree- 
ments to  bear  upon  the  tea  tax.  In  Pennsylvania  the  duty  was  paid  oa 
only  a  single  chest  o£  tea. 

The  assembly  continued  to  urge  their  agents  in  London  to  protest 
against  the  tea  tax,  or  any  other  involving  the  same  principle ;  and  alsa 
to  oppose  any  plan  that  noight  be  proposed  for  an  American  representa- 
tion in  parUament :  &&  principle  of  Pennsylvania  being,  that  taxaticm  of 
the  colonies  should  not  in  any  diape  be  allowed,  except  by  the  provincial 
assembly. 

The  rights  of  Pennsylvania  were  now  attacked  from  a  difierent  quarter. 
A  civil  war,  on  a  small  scalct  had  been  carried  on,  for  some  years,  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  between  the  claimants  under  the  proprietary  titles,  and 
a  company  of  adventurous  colonists  from  Connecticut,  who  claimed  under 
the  ancient  charter  granted  in  1620  to  the  Plymouth  Company  by  King 
Junes  I.  This  grant  comprehended  all  the  territory  lying  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  not  previously  settled  by  other  Christian  powers.  The  Connecticut 
people  had  settled  on  the  lands  at  Wyoming  as  early  as  1762.  In  1768, 
the  proprietory  government,  having  obtiined  the  land  by  the  treaty  <^ 
Fort  Stanwix,  laid  out  the  valley  in  manors,  and  encouraged  settlers  to 
build  and  cultivate  there.  A  brisk  little  war  immediately  ensuecl;  forts 
were  built  and  attacked ;  settlements  were  burned,  and  goods  and  cattle 
carried  away,  as  one  or  the  other  party  prevailed.  And  even  a  small  ar« 
my  of  seven  hundred  men,  in  December,  1775,  under  the  sheriff  of  North** 
umberl£tnd  county,  were  vigorously  attacked  and  repulsed  by  the  Con- 
necticut men  at  the  Nanticoke  feUs,  in  a  narrow  defile  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  mountoins. 

In  view  of  an  opposition  so  formidable,  and  of  the  bloodied  and  dis- 
tress that  must  necessarily  follow  the  expulsion  by  force  of  a  body  of  set- 
tlers so  numerous,  and  so  firmly  planted,  Pennsylvania  wisely  f(Nrb<Nre  to 
assert  her  claims,  and  determined  to  wait  a  favorable  opportunity  for  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  an  umpire.  The  details  will  be  found  und^  the 
head  of  Luzerne  county. 

The  strife  between  the  Connecticut  men  and  the  Pemisylvanian  claim- 
ants annoyed  the  Moravian  Indian  settlement  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  Sus- 
Sehanna,  and  caused  them  to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  Ohio,  near 
aver. 

In  1771,  John  Penn  having  returned  to  England,  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
administered  for  a  short  time  as  president  of  the  council,  imtil  the  arrival 
of  Richard  Penn  (younger  brother  of  John)  as  lieutenant-governor,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Richard  Penn's  administration  only  con- 
tinued until  the  return  of  his  brother  John,  in  September,  1773 ;  but  he 
appears  during  that  short  term  to  have  won  the  sincere  affections  of  his 
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feUow-oitizendy  and  to  hsLre  been  on  courteous  and  harmonious  terms 
with  tile  assemUy.  The  citizens  of  Kiiladelphia  gave  him  a  splendid 
banquet  on  his  retirement. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pennsylvaaiay  bounded  on  one  end  by  a  broad 
river,  and  on  the  other  end  and  the  two  indes  by  long  straight  lines  ct 
longitude  and  latitude,  should  be  so  often  engaged  in  disputes  concerning 
her  bmmdaries.  In  1774  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  set  up  the  unfound- 
ed pretension  that  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  include 
Pittsburg  and  the  Monongahela  river,  and  many  settlers  were  encouraged 
to  take.up  lands  on  Virghiia  warrants.  He  even  took  possessicm  of  Fort 
Pitt,  1^  his  sigent  Conolly,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  troops  by  or-^ 
der  of  General  Gage.  Even  General  Washington,  who  knew  that  country 
8o  weU,  and  had  taken  up  mudi  land  in  it,  entertained  the  idea  jurobably 
at  that  date,  that  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Gireene,  and 
Washington,  were  in  Virginia.  Some  of  these  new  settlers  were  of  the 
woret  class  of  frontier  men,  and  two  of  them,  Cresap  and  Grreathouse, 
were  concerned  in  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  family  of  Log^,  '*  the 
friend  €£  the  white  man.''  A  bloody  war  upon  the  frontier  was  the  con- 
sequence of  these  murders ;  but  Pennsylvania,  by  timely  conciliatory 
measores  through  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  escaped  the  ravages  of  that  war« 
GvoT.  Penn  promptly  repelled  the  intruders  under  the  Virginia  titles,  ar- 
rested and  inqmsoned  GonoUy,  and  kept  in  pay  for  some  months  the  ran- 
gers of  Westmcnreland  county,  who  had  rallied  for  the  defence  of  Hm 
frontier.  L^d  Dunmore's  war  against  the  western  Indians  followed  tl^ 
attack  en  the  frontiers  o£  Virginia. 

in  177d  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  American  revolution.  The  per- 
verse determination  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  again  mani- 
fested. So  long  as  the  Ammcans  refrained  from  all  importations  of  tea. 
Great  Britain  might  solace  herself  with  the  ideal  right  of  taxation,  with- 
out danger  of  provoking  collision  in  the  colonies.  But  to  test  the  right 
by  actual  exercise,  parliament  encouraged  the  East  India  Company  to 
n^e  a  forced  exportation  of  tea  to  each  of  the  principal  ports  in  the 
eolcmies.  This  insidious  attempt  upon  their  liberties  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  colonists  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  At  Boston,  the 
tea  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  people.  At  Charleston,  it  was  allowed 
to  rot  m  a  damp  warehouse.  The  consignees  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  several  other  places,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  ap- 
pointments ;  and  the  commanders  of  the  snips,  findiog  no  one  to  receive 
tiieir  cargoes,  returned  to  England.  The  course  of  Pennsylvania  was 
bold  and  firm,  but  temperate^  A  meeting  at  Philadelphia  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  duty  on  tea  as  a  tax  laid  without  their  cbnsent^ 
laid  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  the  right  to  tax — ^and  asserting 
that  this  method  of  providing  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  government, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  defence  of  the  colonies,  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  render  assemblies  useless,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  slavery — and  that  steady  opposition  to  this  plan  was  necessary, 
to  preserve  even  the  shadow  of  liberty.  They  denounced  ^  who  should 
aid  in  landing  or  selling  the  tea  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  enjoined 
the  confflgnees  to  resign  their  appointment. 

The  indignation  of  Great  Britain  poured  itself  out  exclusively  upon  Bos- 
ton, where  the  opposition  had  been  most  violent    That  port  was  closedt 
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and  its  priyileges  transferred  to  Salem.  The  people  of  all  tiie  colonies 
sympathized  with  the  people  of  Boston,  and  made  conmion  cause  with 
them  in  denouncing  this  new  act  of  oppression.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia reconunended  to  those  of  Boston  that  all  lenient  measures  for  their 
relief  should  at  first  be  tried — assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
**  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  American  liberty.*' 

The  governor  was  requested  to  convene  the  assembly.  This  of  course 
was  refiised ;  but  the  people  in  those  days  were  never  at  a  loss  for  meth- 
ods of  popular  action.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  people,  consisting  of  Nearly 
eight  thousand,  assembled  on  the  18th  June,  1774,  of  which  J(^  Dickin- 
son and  Thomas  Willing  were  chairmen.  This  meeting  recommended 
a  continental  congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the 
counties,  and  with  the  other  colonies,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
deputies  to  a  general  congress,  and  aJso  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
sufferers  at  Boston.  A  convention  of  deputies  from  all  the  counties  of 
the  province  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  July,  and  passed  a 
great  number  of  patriotic  resolutions ; — and  among  others,  "  that  they 
owed  allegiance  to  George  the  Third ;  and  that  they  ardently  desired 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  harmony  with  the  mother  country,  on 
the  principles  of  the  constitution — ^that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties  within  the  colonies,  as  sub- 
jects bom  in  England  were  entitled  to  withiif  that  realm."  They  also  in- 
structed the  assembly,  soon  about  to  convene,  pointing  out  the  course  to 
be  taken  by  them  in  the  present  crisis,  and  eT\ioining  upon  them  to  ap- 
point deputies  to  a  general  colonial  congress.  These  instructions  were 
drawn  by  John  Dickinson,  and  were  presented  to  the  assemblv  by  the 
convention  in  a  body.  The  following  extract  shows  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  patriots  of  that  day : 

"  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  call  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  our  posterit]^,  that 
liberty  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  leave  weahh  to  our  cluldren, 
bat  it  is  our  dutv  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  cmdty  can  exceed  our  own, 
if  we,  bom  and  educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their 
value,  jiusillanimously  deserting  the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Providence,  surrender  succeeding 
generations  to  a  concution  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efforts,  in  all  probability,  wifi 
be  sufficient  to  extricate  them, — the  experience  of  all  states  moumMly  demonstrating  to  us,  that 
when  arbitrary  power  has  been  established  over  them,  even  the  wisest  and  bravest  nations  that 
ever  flouzished  have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretched  vassals. 

«  To  us,  therefore,  it  appears  at  this  alarming  period  our  duty  to  Grod,  to  our  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  our  utmost  ability  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony 
between  Groat  Britain  and  these  colonies,  on  ▲  coNSTrrunoNAL  ioundation." 

Thus,  with  loyalty  on  their  lips,  but  with  the  spirit  of  resistance  in 
their  hearts,  did  these  patriots  push  forward  the  revolution.  The  assem- 
bly promptly  responded  to  the  instructions,  by  appointing  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, (the  speaker,)  Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Mifilin,  Charles  Humphries, 
Greorge  Ross,  Edward  Biddle,  and  subsequently  John  Dickinson,  as  dele- 
gates from  Pennsylvania  to  the  congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  1774. 

Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  president  of  congress,  and  Charles  Thomp- 
son secretjury.  This  congress  recommended  sympathy  and  aid  to  the 
people  of  Boston ;  approved  of  their  resistance  to  the  oppressive  port-bill; 
adopted  resolutions  prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods  from  Great 
BritBun  and  dependencies  after  the  ensuing  December,  and  all  exports  to 
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Great,  Britain  after  September  10,  1775|  unless  die  grievances  should 
sooner  be  redressed ;  recommended  the  appointment  of  committees  of 
superintendence  and  correspondence,  in  the  several  counties  and  towns ; 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  and  a  loyal  address  to 
his  majesty;  and  then,  adyoumed,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May  fol- 
lowing. 

The  next  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  composed  of  a  large  proportion 
of  Quakers,  promptly  seconded  the  resolves  of  congress;  and  appointed 
a  new  delegation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Biddle,  Dickinson,  Mifflin,  Hum- 
phries, Morton,  and  Ross,  of  the  former  delegation,  to  whom  were  subse- 
quently added  Dr.  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Willing.  Dr. 
Franklin  returned  from  London  14th  May,  1775. 

During  the  gathering  of  the  storm,  Grov.  Penn  looked  calmly  cm,  rather 
disposed  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  colony,  but  preserving  a  semblance 
of  respect  for  the  instructions  of  the  crown,  by  disapproving  of  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances  by  conventions  and  congress,  and 

{>referring  die  channel  of  the  regular  assemblies.  Overtures  from  par- 
iament  for  a  compromise  were  transmitted  by  Grov.  Penn  to  the  assembly. 
These  overtures,  while  they  conceded  to  the  colonial  assemblies  the  right 
to  assess  and  collect  their  own  taxes,  left  it  with  parliament  to  dictate 
the  amount  to  be  raised ;  and  it  was  hoped,  by  inducing  some  one  or  two 
colonies  to  accept  them,  to  dissolve  tne  confederacy.  The  overtures 
were  rejected  promptly  by  all  the  colonies,  and  the  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania disavowed,  as  disgraceful,  any  intention,  to  accept  of  benefits  for 
this  province,  which  might  iiyure  the  coounon  cause ;  *'  and  which,  by  a 
generous  rejection  for  the  present,  might  be  finally  secured  to  all/' 

A  second  provincial  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  January,  1775,  of 
which  Joseph  Reed  was  president,  was  called  to  enforce  the  pledge  of 
non-importation ;  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  the  raising  of  wool  and  other  raw  materials  of  manufacture ; — 
the  making  of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  especially  gunpowder^  *'  inasmuch  as 
there  existed  a  great  necessity  for  itj  particularly  in  the  Indian  tradeT 
The  committee  of  safe^  and  correspondence  for  Philadelphia  was  made 
a  standing  committee  for  the  whole  province,  and  authorized  to  convene 
a  provincial  convention  whenever  they  might  deem  it  expedient. 

The  year  1774  had  closed  with  loud  expressions  of  constitutional  loy- 
alty to  Great  Britain :  the  spring  of  1775  opened  with  the  roar  of  revolu- 
tionary cannon.  The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  April  19th,  1775 ; 
a  British  army,  with  Generals  Howe,  Burgovne,  and  Clinton,  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  25th  May;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought. 

Congress  reassembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  May.  Peyton 
Randolph,  after  a  few  days,  being  obliged  to  return  home,  John  Hancock 
took  his  place  as  president.  Congress  soon  proceeded  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army,  but  still  desiring  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  de- 
termined that "  an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  be  presented  to  his  msges- 
ty.**  **To  resist  and  to  petition  were  coeval  resolutions.''  The  petition 
to  his  majesty  was  drawn  and  urged  upon  congress,  by  John  Dickinson. 
Many  members  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail, 
but  it  was  carried  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Dickinson.    This  respectful  pe* 
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tition'was  presented  to  the  king,  threaghtiie  seeret&ry  finr  colonial  affidn^ 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1776,  by  Mr.  Riohard  Penn  and  Henry  Lee; 
and  on  the  4th  Lord  Dsurtmoulli  infcmned  them  that  ''to  it  no  answer 
wooid  be  given." 

(Sen.  Washington  was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  A  post-office 
department  was  (Nrganized,  at  the  head^of  whioh  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
placed.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  immediately  took  measures  to 
raise  the  fonr  thousand  three  hundred  men  apportioned  to  the  province ; 
made  appropriations  f<nr  their  suiqfiort,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  saltpetre.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued  amounting  to 
£85,000,  redeemable  by  a  tax  on  real  and  personal  estate.  A  general 
c<Hnmittee  of  safety  was  appointed  for  the  province,  with  power  to  call 
out  the  troops,  to  pay  and  suppcnrt  them,  and  to  organize  subordinate  com- 
mittees in  every  county.  This  committee  at  once  assumed  the  executive 
powers  cf  the  province.  A  military  association  for  mutual  defence,  with 
branches  in  each  county,  had  been  previously  formed.  Tlie  subordinate 
committees  in  the  interior  promptly  attended  to  raising  and  organizing 
their  req>ective  quotas  of  men  and  officers.  The  members  of  the  central 
cimimittee  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  president,  John  Dickinson,  George 
Gtay,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Anthony  Wayne,  Beiyamin  Bartholomew,  George 
Ross,  Michael  Swope,  John  Montgomery,  Edward  Biddle,  William  Ed- 
monds, Bernard  Dcra^erty,  Samuel  Hunter,  William  Thompson,  Thomas 
Willing,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  John  Cadwallader,  Andrew  Allen,  Owen 
Biddle,  Francis  Johnston,  Richard  Reilly,  Samuel  Morris,  junior,  Robert 
Morris,  Thomas  Wharton,  junior,  and  Robert  White.  After  the  election 
in  October,  these  gentlemen  were  reappointed,  and  Joseph  Reed,  Nicho- 
las Fairlamb,  Greorge  Clymer,  Samuel  Howell,  Alexander  Wilson,  John 
Nixon,  James  Mease,  and  James  Biddle,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

The  Qu£^ers  were  severely  exercised  by  the  peculiar  duties  required 
of  them  by  the  committee  of  safety  and  the  military  associations.  They 
were  required  either  to  take  up  arms,  which  they  would  not  do,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  those  who  did.  The  latter  they  would  probably 
have  cheerfully  done,  in  some  indirect  manner,  if  left  to  do  it  voluntarilv ; 
but  an  attempt  to  coerce  them  had  the  effect  of  alienating  many  of  the 
sect,  and  attaching  them  to  the  royal  side.  There  were  distinguished 
men,  however,  of  that  sect  among  the  patriots  or  the  revolution;  and 
many  more  favored  the  cause.  Gen.  Washington  was  always  cM*eftil  to 
conciliate  the  Quakers,  for  he  saw  that  they  were  conscientiously  loyal 
^  to  the  powers  that  be,"  and  that  if  once  thev  were  convinced  that  the 
American  government  was  firmly  estabUshed,  they  would  adhere  to  it 
with  equal  loyalty. 

The  assembly  authorized  the  enlistment  of  a  battalion  of  eight  compa- 
nies for  the  continental  service,  under  Col.  John  Bull,  and  1,500  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  province,  until  January,  1778s  forming  two  battalions 
of  riflemen  under  Col.  MUes,  and  Lieut.  Cols.  Ennion  Williams,  and 
Daniel  Broadhead;  and  one  battalion  of  infantry  under  Col.  Samuel 
Atlee. 

Congress  had  resolved  in  May,  1775,  ''That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where  no 
government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitherto 
established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
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psesentativiea  of  tl^  people,  best  conduce  to  tbe  happinei^  ami  safety  of 
their  constitQeBte  in  partioular,  and  America  kt  general*'' 

The  whigs  were  determsMd  open  a  change  of  government  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  in  porsoance  of  this  resolve.  More  moderate  men,  and  the  tories, 
determitted  that  the  andent  dietftewas  >*  sufficient  for  ibe  exigencies 
of  their  afiairs."  Revolotiont  howBver,  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  tbevdiigs  prevailed,  and  determined  fbrtfaer,  that  the  assembly, 
shackled  as  its  members  were  by  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  crown*  ai^ 
the  ancient  diartMr,  sboold  have  no  hand  in  ^e  formation  of  the  new 
provincial  government  Through  the  Philadelphia  committee  of  obser- 
vati<m  and  correspondence,  a  cooferetiee  was  called  of  delegates  from  all 
the  county  committees.  This  conference  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  ISth.  June,  1776.  Thomas  MoKean  was  president ;  Col.  Joseph  Hart 
vice-president ;  Jonathan  B.  Smith  aini  Samuel  Monis  secretaries.  Each 
county  was  allowed  but  a  single  vote.  The  conference  prescribed  the 
mode  of  electing  delegates  to  a  great  {Htrrincial  convention  for  forming 
a  new  constitution,  axA  the  qualifications  of  electors  who  might  vote  for 
delegates;  and  in  a  solemn  and  tenmerate  address  to  the  people,  (re- 
ported by  Messrs.  Bei^jamin  Rtnfa,  McKean,  Hill,  and  Smith,)  set  fordi 
the  objects  and  importance  of  the  measure.  All  persons  suspected,  or 
publidy  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  all  who 
would  not  abjure  allegiance  to  ike  king  of  Great  Britwi,  were  excluded 
firom  voting.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  were  fiutber  required  to 
believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
lie  meeting  of  convention  was  fixed  for  the  8th  July. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  provincial  conference,  the  proposition 
to  declare  the  colonies  independent  had  already  been  introduced  to  con- 
gress, on  the  7th  June,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  seconded  by  John 
Adams.  These  gentlemen  advocated  the  measure  with  great  boldness 
and  eloquence.  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  patriotism  no 
one  oould  doubt,  opposed  it,  and  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  seeking 
a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  On  a  vote  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  all  the  cdonies,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  approved  the 
measure.  On  the  2d  July,  the  measure  was  adopted  by  congress.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  reported  to  congress  on  the  28th  June, 
and  passed,  by  the  vote  of  every  colony,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Dickinson  were  absent  Messrs.  Franklin,  Wilson,  and  Mor- 
tem voted  for  it,  and  Willing  and  Humphrey  against  it  Mr.  Rodney  was 
sent  f<M*  fircMU  Delaware  t6  unite  with  Mr.  McKean  in  voting  for  it 

Hie  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  July,  1776,  and  elected  Bei^amin 
Franklin  president,  Greorge  Ross  vice-president,  John  Morris  and  Jacob 
Gairigues  secretaries.  Rev.  William  White,  since  the  venerable  bishc^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  opened  4he  convention  by  imploring  the  Divine  blessing 
upcm  their  labors.  The  convention  not  only  entered  upon  the  task  of 
forming  the  constitution,  but  assumed  the  legislative  power  of  the  state. 
They  appointed  as  delegates  to  congress,  Messrs.  Franklin,  Morton,  Mor- 
ris, Wilson,  George  Ross,  Jeunes  Smith,  Benjamin  Rush,  George  Clymer, 
and  GeoKge  Taylor.  All  these  gentiemen,  who  had  not  ah^eady  done  it, 
si^Bed  tiie  Declaration  of  Independence.  Those  gentiemen  who  had  op- 
pMed  it,  were  left  out  of  the  new  delegation.    The  new  constitution  was 
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completed  <m  Ae  28tib  September,  1776,  ngned  by  the  president  and  all 
the  members,  and  committed  to  the  council  of  safety,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  at  their  first  meeting. 

The  a^sen^ly  of  the  province,  whose  power  had  gradually  melted  away 
before  the  heat  of  revolution,  conveiied  on  the  2dd  September,  and  after 
approving  a  few  accounts,  and  denouncing  the  legislative  action  of  the 
convention,  as  a  dangerous  assumption  of  power,  expired  on  the  36th 
September,  1776. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  assuming  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  state,  was  estimated  at  over  800,000. 

Independence  had  only  been  declared ;  it  was  now  to  be  maintained 
by  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  adroit  of  a 
notice  of  those  scenes  of  the  revolution  occurring  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dose  of  the  year  1776  was  a  gloomy  period  of  the 
war.  Gren.  Washington,  with  the  remains  of  an  army  constantly  dimin- 
ishing by  desertion  and  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  enlistment,  had 
retreated  through  New  Jersey  before  the  British  wrmy  under  Howe  and 
Comwallis,  and  crossed  into  Pennsylvania.  The  enemy  posted  them- 
selves along  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  waiting  for  the  ice  to  form 
a  bridge  by  which  they  might  reach  Philadelphicu  The  Americans 
guarded  the  ferries  from  New  Hope  to  Bristol.  The  militia  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  flocked  to  Washington's  standctrd  with  spirit 
and  in  considerable  numbers.  On^the  night  <tf  the  25th  December,  Gen. 
Washington,  with  a  force  of  only  2,400  men,  boldly  pushed  across  the 
Delaware  and  attacked  the  Hessian  regiments  at  Trenton,  capturing 
nearly  a  thousand  men  and  six  cannon.  Washington  recrossed  with  his 
prisoners  into  Pennsylvania,  refreshed  his  troops,  and  then  returned  to 
Trenton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Cadwallader  and  Gen.  Mifflin,  who 
crossed  the  Delaware  each  with  about  1,800  Pennsylvania  militia. 

The  battle  of  Princeton  took  place  within  a  week  afterwards,  after 
which  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

In  July,  1777,  the  British  army  embarked  at  New  York  for  the  Dela- 
ware or  Chesapeake  bay,  evidently  intending  an  attack  on  Philadelphia. 
Gren.  Washington  immediately  marched  the  army  into  Pennsylvania  and 
encamped  near  Germantown,  waiting  to  know  more  definitely  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  first  met  La- 
fayette, who  had  recently  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Lafayette,  invited  by 
Washington,  at  once  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  shsured  all  the  privations  of  the  camp.  The  British  army,  Com- 
manded by  Sir  William  Howe,  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk,  on  the  25th 
August,  1777,  and  moved  in  two  divisions,  under  Lord  Comwallis  and 
Gen.  Knyphau/9en,  towards  Chad's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine.  Washing- 
ton marched  his  army,  in  fine  spirits,  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
and  took  up  a  position  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Brandjrwine,  at  Chad's 
Ford,  and  at  the  Birmingham  meeting-house,  four  miles  above.  Here  a 
general  action  took  place  on  the  1 1th  September,  in  which  great  gallantry 
and  military  skill  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  but  the  Americans  were 
finally  routed,  and  retreated  Uiat  night  to  Chester.  The  day  after  the 
battle,  Washington  retreated  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  near  Ger- 
mantown. After  a  day's  rest  he  again  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  Lancaster  road,  intending  again  to  meet  the  enemy.    On 
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the  10th  September,  both  armies  prepared  -with  great  alacrity  for  battle ; 
but  a  heavy  rain  coming  on,  which  wet  the  funns  and  ammmiition  of  the 
Americans,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  design  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  retreat  to  French  creek.  Gren.  WashingUm  crossed  the  Sdmyl- 
kill,  and  encamped  on  Perkiomen  oreek,  and  Gen.  Wayne  was  sent  to 
annoy  ike  flanks  of  the  enemy.  It  was  while  he  was  on  this  service  that 
the  memorable  affair  at  the  raoli  occurred.  Having  thus  driven  Wayne 
firom  his  rear,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores  at  Valley  F<Mrge,  Gen* 
Howe  came  across  the  Schuylkill  without  opposition,  and  entered  Phila- 
delphia on  the  26th  September,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  British 
and  Hessian  grenadiers.  The  remainder  of  his  army  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown.  The  royalists  in  Philadelphia  welcomed  Gren.  Howe  with 
transports  d  jov ;  and  during  the  winter  the  British  officers  were  regaled 
with  luxury  cmd  festivity. 

Congress,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  had  retired  to 
Lancaster.  They  ordered  large  reinforcements  of  regulars  and  militia, 
firom  New  Yorit,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  to  repair  with- 
out delay  to  the  camp  of  Gen.  Washington.  Thus  strengthened,  Wash- 
ington seized  upon  a  moment,  while  a  part  of  the  British  armv  were  en- 
gaged below  the  city  in  effecting  a  pai»age  for  their  vessels  through  the 
ob^Tuctions  thrown  across  the  river,  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp  at  Ger- 
mantown.    This  attack  was  planned  by  Washington  with  his  usual  abil- 

Sr.  At  first  the  Americans  appeared  to  have  die  advantage ;  but  GoL 
usgrave  contrived  to  throw  a  detachment  of  British  troops  into  a  large 
and  strcmg  stone  house,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  he  made  a 
formidable  resistance,  and  detained  the  Americans  for  some  time  in  vain 
attempttrto  dislodge  him.  The  morning  being  foggy.  Gen.  Smallwood's 
brigade  came  tardily  upon  the  ground,  and  was  inefficient  when  it  arrived. 
These  circumstances  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day  to  the  British  side ; 
the  Americans  were  repulsed,  leaving  a  great  number  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

Washington,  reinforced  again  by  regiments  firom  Virginia,  encamped 
on  Skippack  creel^  where  he  maintained  a  menacing  attitude,  and  em- 
ployed his  cavalry  and  light  troops  in  scouring  the  country  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies going  to  the  enemy. 

The  British  made  a  vigorous  attack,  with  a  combined  land  and  naval 
force,  upon  Fort  Mifflin  and  Fort  Mercer,  by  which  the  passage  of  the 
Delaware,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  was  guarded.  CoL 
Donop,  with  a  Hessian  eoips,  was  severely  repulsed  by  Col.  Greene,  at 
Red  Bank,  (Fort  Mercer.)  Col.  Donop  wa8  mortally  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  anil  his  best  officers  killed  or  disabled. 

On  the  other  side,  two  of  the  British  ships  went  on  shore,  and  the  oth- 
ers, with  the  troops,  met  with  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  firom  the 
garrison  in  Fort  Mifflin  ;«but  the  latter  at  length  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and 
retreated  to  Red  Bank.  Comwallis,  with  a  strong  detachment,  took  pos- 
se^on  of  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  which  had  been  evacuated  on  his  ap- 
proach, dismantled  it,  and  destroyed  the  works.  This  was  late  in  No- 
vember, 1777. 

G^n.  Washington,  being  now  reinforced  bv  General  Gates'  troops  firom 
the  north,  encamped  in  a  strong  position  at  Whitemarsh.  The  American 
anny  at  this  time  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  men. 
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of  whom  nearly  three  thonsaad  were  unfit  for  duty,  ^being  bare&oted 
and  otherwise  naked.**  Howe  had  with  him  but  little  more  thaa  twelve 
thousand  fighting  men.  The  British  general  made  several  attempts  to 
j»ovoke  or  entice  Washingtcoi  into  the  field,  but  the  latter  chose  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy  in  camp — each  general  choosing  not  to  risk  a  battle 
without  the  advantage  of  ground.  On  one  occairion  (general  Howe  at- 
tempted to  surprise  ti^e  American  camp,  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  cunning  and  coolness  of  a  Quaker  lady,  Lvdia  Darrach.  (See  Mont- 
gomery county.)  Washington  finallv  concluded  to  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge.  Here  this  faithful  band  of  patriots,  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  summer's  campaign,  and  destitute  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  passed  a  most  dreary  winter.  They  erected  log  huts  on  the 
plan  of  a  village,  and  so  far  were  comfortably  sheltered ;  but  blankets^ 
sufficient  clothing,  shoes,  and  oftentimes  provisions,  were  but  scantily 
provided.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  anxiety  that  Washington  kept 
his  army  together  until  spring.  Congress,  during  the  winter,  held  its 
sessions  at  York. 

Attempts  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1777-78,  by  a  setof  restlesg 
and  ambitious  intriguers,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  congress  and  the  peo- 
ple against  General  Washington,  and  place  the  chief  command  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  daring,  but  less  pi^dent  officer.  They  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  casting  a  cloud  over  his  reputation,  but  it  soon  shone  out  more 
brilliant  than  ever. 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  Great  Britain  sent  over  commissioners  to  attempt 
a  reconcilifiition ;  but  their  efforts  were  abortive.  These  commissioners, 
among  other  intrigues,  secretly  offered  to  Joseph  Reed,  then  delegate  to 
congress  and  afterwards  president  of  the  executive  council  of  Penncfyl- 
vania,  £10,000  sterling,  with  the  best  office  in  the  colonies,  to  promote 
their  plans.  He  promptly  re^ed,  '4  am  not  worth  purchaeing ;  but  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 

On  the  6th  February,  1778,  France  openly  espoused  the  American 
cause,  by  a  treaty  with  the  commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  in 
Paris ;  and  news  of  the  event  reached  congress  at  York,  on  the-2d  May. 
The  Britii^  kept  possession  of  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  and  roring. 
Sir  William  Howe  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who,  fearing  a  blockade  of  the  Delaware  by  the  French,  evacur 
ated  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  June,  and-  took  up  hiis  march  across  New 
Jersey  towards  New  York.  Washington  moved  his  troops  from  wint^ 
quarters,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  The  brilliant  action  at  Monmooth 
was  the  consequence^    It  took  place  on  the  28th  June. 

Grcn.  Arnold,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Saratoga,  took  command  im 
Philadelphia  with  a  small  detachment.  It  was  about  this  time,  doubtless, 
that  he  contracted  those  relations,  by  marriage  in  a  distinguished  tory 
ikmily  of  Philadelphia,  which  afterwards  led  him  into  his  base  intimacy 
with  the  British  officers. 

During  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  a  gang  of  law- 
less, desperate  villains,  roamed  through  die  interior  counties,  stealing 
catde  and  horses,  for  which  they  obtained  a  high  price  from  the  British — 
in  gold,  too,  a  rare  article  in  those  paper-money  days.  Deprived  of  their 
means  of  sustenance  by  the  wididrawal  of  the  British,  they  oommenced 
the  business  on  their  own  account,  forming  a  line  of  comnwinioatioa 
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tbrough  the  Cumberland  valley,  and  into  the  sonthern  states.  Southent 
horses  were  stolen  and  brought  to  the  north,  where  they  were  not  recog- 
nised— and  fjtce  versa — thus  realizing  the  much  vaunted  project  of 
*•  equalizing  the  exchanges."  The  robbers  were  eventually  hunted  down, 
tried,  and  hanged. 

The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  well  as  the  tribes  in  the  western 
territory,  had  been  induced  by  the  British  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  colonies.  During  the  vcar  1777  they  were  principally  engaged  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  rfew  York,  and  Pennsylvania  escaped  their 
irava^es,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  marauding  parties.  In- 1778  the 
giarrison  at  Pittsburg  was  strengthened,  and  Fort  BTIntosh  was  built  at 
5ie  mouth  of  Beaver.  Notwithstanding  the  expected  attacks  from  In- 
dians on  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  inhabitants 
of  Northumberland  county  and  of  the  Wyoming  valley  had  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  urgent  calls  of  congress,  and  left  exposed  their  own  homes, 
uy  sending  nearly  all  their  fighting  men  to  the  campaigns  in  the  lower 
coimtry.  While  in  this  defenceless  situation,  the  dark  cloud  of  savage 
warfare  burst  upon  them.  Early  in  July,  1778,  CoL  John  Butler,  with  a 
party  of  tory  rangers,  a  detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal  Greens, 
and  a  large  body  of  hidians,  chiefly  Senecas,  led  by  Gi-en-gwah-toh,  (not 
Blrant,)  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  destroyed  the  flourishing  settle- 
ments of  the  Wyoming  valley.  A  few  old  men  were  hastily  gathered  for 
defence,  with  a  few  soldiers  returned  on  a  visit  from  the  army ;  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  sheltered  in  a  stockade  fort,  where  thfeir  defend- 
ers ought  also  to  have  remained ;  but  their  courage  outweighed  their 
prudence,  they  loved  fighting  from  habit,  and  they  chose  to  go  out  to 
meet  the  enemy.  This  Uttle  nandfhl  of  men  fought  with  more  than  Spar- 
tan courage,  but  numbers  overpowered  them — ^they  were  routed — ^manv 
were  cut  down  in  the  flight,  and  those  captured  were  put  to  death  with 
the  hatchet.  Col.  Dennison,  who  escaped  to  the  fort  with  a  few  others, 
succeeded  in  entering  into  a  capitulation  by  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  to  be  preserved,  and  permitted  to  depart  The  forlorn  band 
of  widows  and  orphans,  with  nothing  but  the  clothing  upon  their  persons, 
aad  what  little  provision,  hastily  gathered,  could  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
escaped  through  the  wilderness  of  the  Pokono  mountains,  sixty  miles,  to 
Stroudsburg,  and  thence  to  New  England.  Their  cottages  were  given 
to  the  flames.* 

CoL  Hartley,  with  a  small  detachment  from  Huncy,  soon  after  the 
battle,  went  up  the  Susquehanna,  and  destroyed  tiie  mdian  villages  at 
Wyalusing,  Sheshequin,  and  Tlogcu  A  month  or  two  after  l^e  battle  of 
Wyoming,  a  force  of  Inc^^ms  and  tories  descended  upon  Fort  Freeland, 
<m  the  West  Branch,  about  fourteen  miles  above  Northumberland ;  and 
aftier  a  short  stru|^le,  forced  like  garrison  to  capitulate,  taking  the  armed 
men  into  captivitv.  Mrs.  Kiik,  a  readv-witted  woman,  threw  petticoats 
upon  her  son,  (old  enough  to  bear  arms^  and  snmggled  him  out  with  the 
women. 

In  the  f<dlowing  year,  June,  1779,  Gen.  Sullivan  went  up  the  Stisquehan- 
ns  with  an  army,  9M  laid  waste  the  bidian  towns  on  the  Tioga  and  Gen- 

*  Sm  Loxeme  county.    He  ordinary  accounts  of  this  affSadr,  published  at  the  time  and  copied 
into  serend  histories  of  the  lerohition,  were  incorrect  and  greatiy  exaggerated. 
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esee  riven ;  but  ibis  neither  intimidated  the  savages  near  prevented  their 
incursions.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  ikey  stole  in  small 
parties  into  all  the  frontier  settlements,  where  blood  and  desolation  marked 
their  track.  Col.  Broadhead,  about  the  same  time,  engaged  in  a  suocesB- 
ftd  expedition  against  the  Senecas  and  Monseys  on  the  Allegheny,  destroy- 
ing the  villages  and  crops  about  the  mouth  of  Brdcenstraw,  and  above 
the  Conewango. 

In  January,  1781,  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops, 
then  stationed  at  MorrLstown.  About  thirteen  hundred  men  paraded  un- 
der arms  without  their  officers,  and  threatened  to  march  to  Philadelphia 
and  demand  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  congress.  They  com- 
plaincd  that  they  were  detained  beyond  the  time  of  their  enlistment ;  that 
they  suffered  every  hardship  from  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  want 
of  provisions  and  clothing.  The  British  generals  seized  the  occasion  to 
tempt  them  to  join  the  royal  cause,  but  they  spumed  the  offer,  and  took 
the  messengers  as  ^ies.  By  the  coolness  and  prudence  oi  Gen.  Wayne 
and  Gen.  Joseph  Keed,  president  of  Pennsylvania,  they  were  kindly 
treated  with :  an  amnesty  was  granted,  and  a  promise  given  that  their 
grievances  should  be  represented  to  congress.  A  great  part  of  the  line 
was  disbanded  during  the  winter,  but  recruited  again  in  the  spring. 

The  depreciation  ^  the  continental  currency,  with  which  congress  had 
hiUierto  carried  on  the  war,  became  now  so  great  that  further  issues  were 
impracticable ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  new  basis  for  curren- 
cy and  public  credit  Robert  Morris,  the  chief  financier  of  the  revolution, 
proposed  to  congress,  in  May,  1781,  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; and  on  the  dlst  December,  of  the  same  year,  congress  incorporate 
the  institution.  The  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  also 
granted  it  additional  charters.    The  capital,  according  to  Mr.  Morris's 

Elan,  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  sluures  of  four  hundred  dollars  each ; 
ut  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  two  million  dollars.  Tliis  bank  had  an 
immediate  and  highly  foen^cial  effect  upon  the  finances  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  In  1785,  on  the  c(»nplaint  of  many  citiaena  of 
Chester  county,  the  legislature  of  IPennsylvania  revoked  its  charter ;  bat 
it  continued  to  act  under  the  congressional  charter,  and  the  legislature  of 
1787  again  renewed  it. 

Peace  was  concluded  in  178^-83,  and  the  army  was  disbanded.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  were  still  wiUiout  their  pay.  A  part  of  the  Pennqrlvania 
troops,  some  three  hundred  in  all,  gathered  round  the  statehouse  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  view  to  overawe  congress,  and  procure  redress.  The 
affair  was  quieted  by  Gen.  Washington,  without  bk>odshed. 

Since  the  year  1768,  the  northwestern  bound^  of  Indian  purchases  In 
the  state  ran  firom  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  New  Yoi^  line,  to  Towanda 
creek ;  thence  to  the  head  of  Pine  creek ;  thence  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the 
West  Branch  to  its  source;  thence  over  to  Eattanning,  and  down  the  CHuo 
to  the  west  line  of  the  state.  At  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  OoL 
1785,  the  commissioners  of  the  state  purchased  all  the  remaining  land 
within  its  chartered  limits.  This  purchase  was  confirmed  by  tb^  Wy- 
andots  and  Del^wares,  at  Fort  M'lntosh,  in  January,  1785.  In  1780, 
the  state  purchased  firom  the  Indians,  and  in  1792  firom  the  United  States* 
the  small  triangle,  now  part  of  Erie  county,  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
state  a  good  harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
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Tl»  vast  Mrritoiy,  however,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1TS4^  was  oaly 
futrchoied^  but  was  not  entered  upon  by  the  pioneers  <^  Pennsylvania  fcnr 
ten  years.  The  price  of  bloody  as  usual,  was  to  be  paid  for  it  The  peace 
of  1788  with  Great  Britain  quieted  the  Six  Nations  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, but  not  the  Indians  of  the  west — the  Delawares,  Twigtwees,  Wyan- 
dots,  &c^ — now  driven  into  the  wilds  of  Ohio.  A  bloody  and  barbarous 
warfare  was  carried  on  against  these  tribes,  by  successive  expeditions  <^ 
M'Intosh  in  1778,  of  Broadhead  in  1780,  of  Crawford  in  1782,  of  Hannar 
in  1789,  of  St  Clair  in  1791,  and  of  Wayne  in  1792  to  1795.  In  addition 
to  these  larger  expeditions,  there  was  an  under-current  of  partisan  hos- 
tilities constantly  maintained  between  the  white  savages  of  the  frontier 
and  the  red,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  wasexhibited  the 
greatest  atrocity. 

By  several  laws  of  the  state,  and  especially  the  land  law  of  1792,  set- 
tlers were  encouraged  to  enter  upon  the  lands ;  but  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  Harmar  and  St  Clair  tlurew  open  the  whole  frontier  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  to  savage  hostilities.  And  from  that  time  until  Gen. 
Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville,  on  the  dd  Aug.  1795,  it  was  unsafe  for  fami* 
lies  to  cross  the  Allegheny  into  the  newly  granted  lands.  An  immense 
number  of  warrants,  however,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  land-office,  by 
the  Holland  Land  Company  and  others ;  and  in  a  very  few  instances,  un- 
successfrd  attempts  had  been  made  at  actual  settlement  By  the  act  a 
settlement  of  five  years  was  requii^  to  give  title,  '^tmless  prevented  bv 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States;''  and  at  the  return  of  peace  a  lawsmt 
originated,  which  involved  the  tides  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and 
other  companies  and  individuals,  to  a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  included 
in  that  purchase. 

In  1787,  the  convention  met  for  forming  the  new  constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  The  adoption  of  this  prepared  the  way  for  a  change  in 
that  of  Pennsylvania  Tne  constitution  of  1776,  tested  by  practical  opera- 
tiim,  had  exhibited  many  defects.  Thomas  M'Kean,  then  chief-justice, 
said  of  it: '^  The  balance  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many  is  not  well  poised 
in  the  state;  the  legislature  is  too  powerM  for  the  executive  and  jiidioial 
branches.  We  have  now  but  one  branch — ^we  must  have  another  branch, 
a  negative  in  the  executive,  stability  in  our  laws,  and  permanency  in  our 
magistracy,  before  we  shall  be  reputable,  safe,  and  haray."  The  conven- 
tion f<Hr  finrming  the  new  constitution  convened  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
24th  Nov.  1789,  and  was  composed  of  tiie  first  talents  that  Pennsylvania 
oonld  boast  M'Kean,  Mifilin,  Gallatin,  Smiley,  Findlay,  Wilson,  Lewis, 
Ross,  Addison,  Sitgreaves,  and  Pickering,  were  among  the  members. 
Thcxnas  Mifflin  was  elected  president  The  constitution,  adopted  in  1790, 
has  been  deservedly  oonsidered  as  an  admirable  model  for  a  representa- 
tive republic  securing  fcHrce  to  the  government  and  freedom  to  the  people. 
At  the  first  electi<m  under  the  new  constitution,  Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin  was 
chosen  governor,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  dur- 
ing nine  years,  with  great  ability.  The  previous  presidents  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  under  the  constitution  of  1776,  had  been  Iliomas  Wharton, 
Jr.,  James  Reed,  WilKam  Mocnre,  John  Dickinson,  Betyamin  Franklin,  and 
Thomas  MifiUn. 

The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  by  ccmgress,  and 
the  act  ai^proved  by  Washington,in  February,  1791.    The  ideactf  tiiis  bi* 
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fltitotion  WM  ooaoeired  by  Alexander  HamOlon,  tlieii  at  the  bead  of  the 
treasury  department^  immediately  after  tbe  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
Its  eantinnaoce  waa  limited  by  the  charter  to  the  4th  March,  1811,  at 
nrkdch  time  it  ezmred,  congress  refusing  to  renew  the  charter.  The 
eamtal  was  Umitea  to  •lO^OC^OOO,  divided  into  shares  of  $400  each. 

In  1791-4,  an  alarming  insnrrectioa  took  place  in  the  southwestern 
Qounties  around  Pittsburg,  in  q>positi<Ni  to  a  law  of  congress  laying  an 
excise  of  four  pence  per  gallon  upon  all  distilled  spirits.  The  excise  offi- 
eeiTS  were  insulted,  threatened,  and  jM'evented  &om  discharging  their 
dxdy.  Several  had  their  houses  burned,  and  others  their  bams  and  hay- 
stacks. Other  citizens,  who  took  part  with  the  government,  were  pro- 
scribed, and  obliged  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  mob.  Immense  public 
meetings  were  held,  both  of  citiaens  and  military  men ;  liberty  poles  were 
erected,  and  preparations  were  made  for  an  organized  resistance.  A 
few  judicious  men,  disguiinng  their  real  sentiments,  managed  to  lead  and 
moderate  the  movements  of  the  insurgents,  and  finally  to  quell  their  im- 

Ctuosity.  President  Washington  caUed  out  the  militia  from  rennsylvania, 
aryland.  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand. 
Grov.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  commander-in-chief.  Grov.  Mifflin,  in  person, 
commanded  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  The  insurgents  were  overawed  by 
tills  force,  even  bejfore  it  reached  the  seat  of  insurrection,  and  cheerfully 
accepted  of  the  amnesty  that  was  proclaimed.  A  few  leaders  were 
arrested,  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  tried  in  the  U.  S.  Court  Two 
only  were  convicted,  and  these  were  afterwards  pardoned.  The  excise 
officers  resumed  their  duties  without  opposition. 

Another  insurrection,  of  less  importance,  in  opposition  to  a  direct  tax 
of  the  United  States,  took  place  in  1798-99,  among  the  Germans  in  Le- 
high, Berks,  Northampton,  and  a  small  portion  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties.  It  was  headed  by  John  Fries,  who  was  convicted  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  was  afterwaitis  pardoned  by  President  Adams. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  controven^  between  the  proprietary 
government  and  the  Connecticut  claimants  on  Wyoming  lands,  was  post- 
poned to  the  more  pressing  exigencies  of  the  revolution,  in  which  both 
parties  made  common  cause.  The  Connecticut  settlers  had  returned  soon 
after  Sullivan's  expedition  of  1779.  In  1778,  tiie  titie  to  these  lands  had 
been  taken  from  the  Penns  and  vested  in  the  state.  On  the  assertion  of 
this  new  title  on  tiie  part  of  the  state,  the  controversy  was  opened  anew, 
and  was  referred  to  congress,  who  appointed  commissioners  to  meet 
at  Trenton  in  the  autumn  of  1782.  The  commissioners,  after  hearing 
both  parties,  decided  ^that  Connecticut  has  no  right  to  the  land  in 
controversy — and  that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-enq>tion  of  all  lands 
withm  tiie  charter  Wunds  cf  Pennsylvania,  do  of  right  belong  to  that 
state."  The  settiers  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  change  oi  jurudktion^ 
bat  claimed  that,  although  ^  Connec^tciit  had  no  right  to  the  land,"  yet  the 
Susquehanna  Conqpany  had.  The  state  proceeded  to  ei^orce  her  claims 
by  a  method  v^  different  from  that  or  William  Penn,  and  thereupon 
anned  a  fiecoe  and  vindictive  civil  war,  nearlv  as  desolating  as  the  pre- 
visKm  irruptions  of  the  tories  and  savages.  At  lengtii,  after  a  series  of 
vacillating  and  ill-advised  legislation,  tl^  state  passed  a  law,  in  1799  and 
1801,  compensating  the  Pennsylvanian  claimants  by  a  grant  of  lands 
elsewhere,  or  by  a  payment  in  money;  and  oenfinning  to  the  CgnnectiQUt 
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settlers  their  tides  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  state  a  small  price 
per  acre,  from  86  cents  to  $1  20,  according  to  the  qnaHty  of  tiielr  land. 
The  New  EnglcuoMl  emigrants  became  obedient,  indnstrious,  and  valuable 
citizens  of  their  adopt^  state :  and  Wyoming,  afler  a  long  train  of  nn- 
paralleled  sofferings,  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose  and  prosperity. 

In  1799|  l^omas  lifKean,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  cUstingoish^ 
as  the  chief-justice  of  the  state,  was  elected  governor,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  during  nine  years,  being  three  times 
elected  by  the  people.  His  election,  in  preference  to  his  able  and  dis- 
tinguished competitor,  the  Hon.  James  Iunss,  was  the  result  of  a  warm 
conflict  between  the  two  great  parties—- federal  and  repubticaai — ^whieh 
were  then  assuming  those  distinct  political  ranks  into  which,  for  many 
years,  the  people  were  divided.  His  success,  through  what  was  termed 
•*  the  momentum  of  Pennsylvania  politics,''  paved  the  way  for  Mr.  Jef- 
ferscm's  accesnon  to  tiie  presidency,  whose  administration  Mr.  M'Keaii 
vigorously  supported. 

list  of  Goverrwrs  of  the  Ccloniescn  the  Delatoare^  and  of  the  Province  and 

State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Access.  Exit. 

16B33.  Hie  Dutck  planted  a  ookmy  on  the  Delaware  nndcr  Combos  Jaeob  Maj,  k^ 
pokited  gotemor  by  the  Watt  India  Company,  nnder  the  avthmity  at  the 
States  GenenO. 
1634.  William  TJselizig  appointed  goremor  of  the  Swedish  colony  to  be  established 

<m  the  D^ware,  (but  he  never  came  here.) 
16S0.  David  PeteiBOB  De  viies,  (Dutch.) 
1631.  John  Prints,  (Swedish.) 

1638.  Peter  Minuits,  (Swedidi,  but  himself  a  native  of  Holland.) 
1640.  William  Kieit— Dntch  governor  of  New  York. 
1643.  John  FTrntz,  (Swedish.) 

1653.  P^iegoia,  (son-inJaw  to  Prints.)  .  • 

1654.  lUsingh.  ....;. 

1657.  Alricbs,  ) 

1658.  John  Pan!  Jaqnet,  >under  Stiqrvetant,  Dutch  governor  of  N«w  Torit. 
1669.  Beekman,  > 
1664.  Robert  Carr-^onder  Richard  Nichols,  Endish  governor  of  New  York. 

1673.  Anthony  Colve— Dutch  ffovemor  of  New  York.    . 

1674.  Sir  Edmund  Andross-'English  governor  of  New  York. 
1681.  WiUiam  PeoA— >foimder  of  the  province. 
1684.  Goveroor's  Council— Thomas  Lkiyd,  president. 

1687.  Five  commissioners  appcnnted  by  Wm.  Fenn. 

1688.  John  Blackwell,  lieutenant-governor. 

1690.  Governor's  Comicil. 

1691.  Thomas  likiyd— deputy  governor. 
1693.  Benjamin  Fletcher— ^vemor  of  New  York.         • 
1693.  WilUamMarkham— lieutenant-governor. 

1700.  WiDiam  Pcnn.         ....••  17M 

1701.  Andrew  Huntttoo— deputy  govenier.            •               •               •               .  1704 
1704.  John  Evans.            ......  1709 

1709.  Chailes  Gookin.  •.••..  1717 

1717.  Sir  William  Keith.  .  .  •  •  .  1796 

1796.  Patrick  Gordon.  ...••.  1736 

1736.  Jaqne  Logan— president  of  couneiL        •  •  •  •  1738 

1738.  GcOTge  Thomas— lieutenant-governor.  •  •  ,  1747 

1747.  Anthony  Palmei^resident  of  counciL  •  •  •  1748 

1748.  James  HamiHen—4Mulenant.goveniar.  •  •  •  •        1754 

do.  •  •  •  •  1756 

do.         .  •  •  •  •        1759 

do.  ....  1763 

do.         .  .  .  .  .1771 


1754.  Baehard  H.  MooiB, 
1756.  Wm.  Deaanjj, 
1759.  James  Hamutoo. 
IJI^JohnPenn. 
^  ^BSiiAKd  Paul. 


1640 

1653 

1654 


1684 

1687 
1688 
1690 
1691 
1699 
1693 
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1778 

do. 

do.   . 

1782 

do. 

do. 

1785 

do. 

do.   . 

1788 

do. 

do. 

1791 

)fl790.  . 

1799 

. 

, 

1808 

, 

1817 

• 

,      ^ 

1890 

• 

1823 

• 

•      « 

1829 

, 

1835 

• 

• 

1839 

OOniNC  HlfiTOftf. 


r776.  ThouMB  Wharton,  Jun^presideiit  of  the  Bn 

1778.  Joseph  Reed,  do.  < 

1782.  John  IMckinioii,  do.  do. 

1785.  Ba^uuin  FranUia,  do.  dow 

1788.  Thomas  Mifflin.  do.  do. 

1791.  Thomas  Mifflin— goTemor  under  the  constitution  of  1790. 

1799.  Thomas  M'Kean. 

1808.  Simon  Snyder.         • 

1817.  William  Finley, 

1820.  Joseph  Hiester. 

1823.  John  Andrew  Shnlze. 

1829.  Georee  Wolfe. 

1835.  Josedli  Ritner. 

1839,  DaTHl  Bittenhouse  Porter— first  under  oonit.  of  1838— 2d  term  e^ires  in  Jan.   1845 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  having  purchased  from  the  abmgines  the 
whole  territOTy  within  her  chartered  limits,  and  driven  them  beyond  the 
boundary ;  having  done  her  full  share  in  the  revolutionary  contest ;  hav- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  general  government,  quelled  three  civil  wars 
within  her  own  limits ;  having  quieted  all  the  boundary  claims  of  neighbor- 
ing states ;  and  having,  for  tiie  government  of  the  domain  thus  acquiredt 
established  a  well-baJanced  constitution  on  the  principles  of  republican 
freedom,  was  now  fully  prepared  to  lay  aside  the  implements  of  war,  and 
devote  all  her  energies  to  the  arts  of  peace.  If  not  the  first,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  one  of  tibie  first  states  to  engage  in  the  great  system  of  public 
improvement  She  merits  unquestionably  the  praise  of  having  constructed 
the  first  stone  turnpike  in  the  Union,  and  probably  of  having  attempted 
the  first  canal  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  Her  noble  stone  bridges, 
some  of  them  constructed  as  early  as  1800,  at  an  expense  of  $60,000  and 
$100,000,  conferred  upon  her  the  name  of  the  state  of  bridges.  The 
stone  turnpike,  from  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia,  62  miles,  was  commenced 
in  1792,  and  finished  in  1794,  at  a  cost  of  $465,000,  by  a  private  company. 
Between  that  period  and  the  war  of  1812,  some  thirty  companies  received 
charters  from  the  state,  and  constructed  many  miles  of  road.  As  late  as 
the  year  1832,  220  turnpike  companies  had  been  authorized  by  law,  al- 
though all  did  not  finally  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective 
wor£i ;  yet  passable  roads  were  made  by  these  companies  to  the  extent  of 
about  3000  miles.  A  continuous  line  of  stoned  turnpike  now  extends 
from  Trenton,  on  tiie  Delaware,  to  the  boundaries  of  Ohio.  The  cost  of 
this  thoroughfare,  which  is  in  length  about  840  miles,  including  the 
bridges,  has  been  ascertained  to  transcend  that  of  the  celebrated  road  of 
Napoleon  over  the  Stmplon. 

William  Penn  himself  was  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken  creeks,  and  had  foreseen  their 
future  connection.  As  early  as  1762,  it  was  proposed  to  connect  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  Delaware ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  plan,  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse  and  Rev.  Wm.  Smidi  surveyed 
a  route  fcnr  a  caniod  between  the  l^t^u^anna  and  Schuylkill,  by  way  of 
the  Swatara  and  Tnlpehdcken.  On  the  29di  Sept  1791,  a  company  to 
construct  a  canal  by  that  route  was  inoorpcmtted ;  and  another  to  make 
a  canal  firom  Norristown  to  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  "the  Schuylkill,  was  incorporated  on  the  lOth 
AiHil,  1792.  After  an  expenditure  of  $440,000,  these  works  were  J|r  a 
time  wwpnnded,    In  1811  die  two  ocoipaates  were  united  as  tiie  ^mi 
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Canal  Oo^  and  w«re  th^i  specially  antborixed  to  extend  Aeir  canal  to 
Lake  Erie,  sbonld  it  be  deemed  expedi^it  The  Union  Canal  was,  after 
many  delays  and  embarrassments,  completed  in  1827,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com* 
pany  was  inc<Hrp<H*ated  in  1815;  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  in 
1801 ;  the  Lehigh  Navigation,  first  company  in  1798,  and  again  in  1813 ; 
the  Conewago  Canal  Co.,  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Susqaehanna,  around 
CcHiewago  falls,)  in  1798 ;  the  Lackawanna  Navigation  Company  in  1817. 
These  were  among  the  earlier  and  more  important  attempts  to  improve 
the  rivers  and  constraet  canals  by  private  companies.  Some  of  the 
works,  however,  lingered  under  embarrassing  circumstctnces  until  a  later 
day,  v^en  the  opening  of  coal  mines,  and  the  development  of  other  re- 
aources  of  the  state,  justified  their  conviction. 

Daring  the  war  of  1812-14  with  Great  Britain,  the  enemy  gained  no 
fbottK^  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  did  any  very  important  event  of  the  war 
occur  in  the  state,  except  the  preparation  ci  Perry's  victorious  fleet  at 
Erie,  in  the  summer  of  1813.    (See  Erie  county.) 

To  carrv  out  successfully  the  gigantic  prqject  of  uniting  the  great  east- 
em  with  tne  great  western  waters,  was  supposed  to  require  an  amount 
of  capital,  and  ci  credit,  beyond  the  control  of  cmy  jointHstock  conqpany ; 
and  me  preeminent  power  and  credit  of  the  state  herself  was  enlisted  in 
tlje  enterprise.  Unfortunately,  to  do  this  required  legislative  votes^  and 
these  votes  were  not  to  be  had  without  extending  the  ramifications  of 
the  system  throughout  all  the  counties  whose  patronage  was  necessary  to 
carry  tiie  measure.  In  March,  1824,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  , 
expiate  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg  by  way  of  the 
Jmuata  and  Conemaugh,  and  by  way  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque* 
hanna,  Sinnemahoning,  and  the  Allegheny — and  also  between  the  head 
waters  of  Sduiylkill,  by  Mahanoy  creek,  to  the  Susquehanna — ^with  other 
{urojecta.  In  1825,  canal  commissioners  were  appointed  to  explore  a 
number  of  routes  in  various  directions  through  the  state.  In  August, 
1825,  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement,  consisting  of 
delegates  frbm  46  counties,  met  at  Harrisburg,  and  passed  resolutions  in 
&vor  of  *^  opening  an  entire  and  ccmiplete  communication  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  from  the  Allegheny  to  Lake 
Erie,  by  the  nearest  and  best  practicable  route."  The  starting  impulse 
being  thus  given,  the  great  enterprise  moved  cm,  increasing  in  strength 
and  magnituide  as  each  successive  legislature  convened ;  and  the  citizens 
of  every  section  were  highly  excited,  not*  to  say  intoxicated,  with  local 
schemes  of  internal  improvement  Contemporaneously  with  these  enter- 
prises, andiracite  coal  began  to  be  successfully  introduced  for  family  use ; 
i^  besides  the  discovery  of  vast  and  rich  deposits  of  this  mineral  almost 
exduttvely  in  Pennsylvania,  the  circumstance  was  an  additional  reason 
finr  the  construction  of  improvements.  Iron  mines  and  salt  wells  were 
also  opened,  stimulated  by  the  high  tariff*  of  1828 ;  and  the  rich  bitumi^ 
nous  coal-fields  west  of  the  Allegheny  invited  enterprise  and  q^eculation 
to  that  quarter.  To  describe  the  various  public  works  that  grew  out  of 
the  powerful  inq>ulse  given  £rom  1826  to  1836,  would  require  of  itself  a 
small  volume.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that,  in  Oct  1834,  the  Philadelphia  and 
C<dumbia  Railroad  was  opened  for  travelling :  Uie  main  line  of  canal 
had  been  previously  completed;  and  in  the  same  month,  on  the  ccwD^le* 
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tioB  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad,  an  enograntg'  boat»  fiom  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Sosquehannay  actually  passed  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  all  its  family  on  board,  and  being  launched  into  the 
eanal  at  Johnstown,  proceeded  on  its  route  to  St  Louis  I 

The  commonwealth  had  not  progressed  far  with  her  grand  system  of 
internal  improvements,  before  there  was  perceived  an  equal  necessity  for 
a  general  system  of  education,  to  develop  the  mental  resources  of  the  citi- 
zens. WilUam  Penn  had  been  careful  to  declare,  in  founding  his  colony, 
that  ^  that  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.,  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  witi^  worldly 
inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  educatiim  of 
youth  f  and  in  his  frame  of  government  had  provided  that  the  governor 
and  provincial  council  ^  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools.''  The 
first  republican  constitution  of  1776  had  decreed  that  **  a  school  gt  schools 
shaU  be  established  in  each  county.'*  The  constitution  of  1790  provided 
that  ^the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  e»> 
tablishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taugia  gratis,*'  Unfortunately,  the  legislature  for  many  years  over- 
looked that  part  of  the  provision  which  requires  the  ^  establishment  of 
schools  throug^iout  the  state,"  and  devoted  their  more  especial  attention 
to  provide  **  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  Colleges  and  numerous 
academies,  it  is  true,  were  incorporated  throughout  the  state,  and  gener- 
ally endowed  by  the  legislature ;  the  conditions  of  endowment  often  be- 
ing that  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  should  be  tau^t  gratis.^ 
These  enactments  were  not,  however,  the  result  of  a  great  general  prin- 
ciple emanating  from  the  government,  but  were  granted  at  tiie  voluntary 
and '  often  tardy  solicitation  of  individuals,  societies,  or  countiea  The 
provision  for  the  poor  was  nearly  inoperative,  for  few  of  the  firemen  of 
rennsylvania,  poor  and  illiterate  though  they  might  be,  were  willing  to 
place  the  fact  on  the  public  records  of  the  coimty.  These  laws  were 
partial  and  local  in  their  object,  and  limited  in  their  application.  In  short, 
education  was  generally  1^  to  voluntary  effort  There  was  no  genend 
system  of  education ;  no  efficient  plan  for  ftimishing,  not  to  thd  poor  alone, 
but  to  the  people  at  large,  the  opp<»rtunity  and  the  inducement  to  become 
intelligent  The  extensive  prevalence  of  the  German  language,  or  rather 
the  Pennsylvanian  dialect  of  the  German,  was  not  without  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  cause  of  educati<ni.  There  were  German  newspapers, 
but  not  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  German  books,  in  past  years ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  minds  of  that  class  of  our  population,  though 
naturally  8tr<mg,  were  to  a  great  extent  without  ample  means  for  culti- 
vation, and  education  among  them  gradually  declin^  The  number  of 
people  who  could  neither  rei^  nor  write,  in  eiUier  language,  had  increased 
to  an  akunmng  extent,  and  became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  peofde 
of  other  states  who  had  been  more  careftd  to  provide  a  proper  system  of 
education.  The  state  at  length  awaked  from  her  lethargy,  about  the 
year  1883 ;  the  legislature  took  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  passed 
an  act  ^  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools," 
approved  by  Gov.  6e<H^e  Wolfe  on  the  1st  April,  1884.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  exiubiting  the  tardiness  of  the  state  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
legislative  committee  are  found  referring  to  the  example  and  eiqierience, 
among  otfaerSr  of  the  young  state  of  Ohio.    The  law  of  1884  was  found, 
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m  practice,  to  be  defective  in  some  points,  and  was  amended  in  1836. 
Under  this  law  an  excellent  system  has  been  gradually  extended  through- 
out ihe  state,  and  promises,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  raise  up  a 
whole  generation  of  intelligent,  well-educated  youth.  By  this  law  the 
secretary  of  state  is  eaH}fficio  the  superintendent  of  common  schools ;  a 
fund  is  provided  for  the  support,  in  part,  of  the  schools,  while  the  supply 
of  the  other  part  is  left  to  be  made  up  l>y  taxation,  under  prescribed 
forms,  of  the  people  in  the  several  accepting  districts ;  the  state  is  laid 
off  in  school  districts,  generally  corresponding  with  the  township  or 
borough  divisions;  and  it  is  left  optional  with  each  township  or  district  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  it  wiU  accept  of  the  school  law  or  not  If  it  ac- 
cept, the  taxes  are  assessed  and  the  schools  established  accordingly,  and 
its  proper  share  of  the  general  fund  is  received :  if  it  do  not  accept,  its 
share  of  the  general  ftmd  is  not  received,  and  the  citizens  of  the  diistrict 
arc  left  to  provide  their  own  schools  by  voluntary  effort,  if  they  choose  to 
have  any ;  while  the  authorities  of  the  township  assess  a  tax  upon  the 
citizens  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  following  tables  hare  been  ctmipiled  fiom  the  rqwrts  of  the  ioperinteadent  They  riiow 
hne^j,  but  comprehensivelj,  the  progress  of  the  school  system  horn  the  commencement,  in  1836, 
to  the  eod  of  the  school  year,  1841. 

The  whale  manber  of  School  Di&iricU  in  the  State — the  number  which  have  and  which  have  not 

accepted, 

183B,  whole  number      907    accM>tmg,  536  non-accepting,  371 

1837,  «                 »87           «         603  **             384 

1838,  «              1,001           «         765  •*             239 

1839,  «              1,033           «         840  "             193 

1840,  ««              1,050           «         887  "             162 

1841,  •«              1,072           «         917  «             155 

JBtcdfpCsofii  Expenditwreo  of  the  oeveral  Common  School  Diatricte,  exdmive  of  the  City  and 

County  of  Philadelphia. 

Raeeiptsfiom  iMalptfftoai  ExpmMtmmiat  BzpenditmM  for 

gtMetnamnr*  ■chmri  tax.  achooIboiuM.  tea^Oiinf .  foal,  Aie. 

1835,  $29,460  33       Not  ascertainecL  Not  ascertained.  Not  ascertained. 

1836,  98,670  54         $207405  37  $111,803  01  $193,972  90 

1837,  463,749  55  231,552  36  202,230  52  493,071  39 

1838,  323,794  92  385,788  00  149,132  23  560,450  69 

1839,  276,826  92  382,527  89  >  ici  ocu  ms  597,162  78 

1840,  264,536  66  395,918  90  C  lbl,J»4  Ub  580,262  63 
1841,249,400  87  397,952  01  123,004  19  524,348  66 

Tha  whole  nmrnber  of  Schoiaro  taught  in  the  Common  iehooU,  and  the  average  number  of 

monihe  the  Schoole  were  open. 

1835,  nomber  of  scholars  100,000    Schools  were  open  3  months  12  days. 

1836,  "  «        139,604  «  ««       4       «       3    «^ 

1837,  «•  «        185,355  "  «        6        «        6    « 

1839,  "  *•       233,710  ««  «        5        «      18    « 

1840,  «  «       254,908  «  «        6       «        8    « 

1841,  ««  «       284,469  "  "       5       «       7    « 

COy  and  County  of  Philadelphia^^ThB  sohools  in  thb  district  are  not  goremed  by  the  gene, 
nl  law  establishing  a  system  of  common.«chool  edaoatiott ;  but  as  they  are  organized  in  an  im. 
portant  section  of  Sie  commonwealth,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  other  conunon  schools  through- 
out  €be  state,  and  leeehre  an  e^ual  share  of  the  annind  appropriation,  the  fbUowing  information 
in  relation  to  them,  taken  principally  fkom  the  reports  of  the  controllers,  is  submitted. 

Tlie  following  taUe  shows  the  annual  xeoeipts  tan  the  state  and  comity  treasury,  the  smnt 
expended  in  purchasbg  and  ereethig  scboolhiwsee,  and  the  nnmber  of  schoian  educated  in  eaeh 
year>— 
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$33,433  07 

11,177  00 

110,864  25 

17,000  00 

74,790  35 

18,794  00 

93.454  17 

21,968  00 

36,078  81 

23,192  00 

46,785  44 

27,500  00 

§0  OUTLINE  HISTORY. 

Woof tha Hal*.       Ftom Uw  eonty.    Pirid  for ichooOioBwI.   Hoibvof  mM«i» 

1836,  947,617  54        $80,000  00 

1837,  89,536  51  56,000  00 

1838,  39,578  00  96,000  00 

1839,  39,578  00         162,271  00 

1840,  49,283  00         150,000  00 

1841,  49,283  00         165,000  00 
The  wMb  number  of  children  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  censos 

of  1840,  over  fire  and^under  fifteen  yean  of  acre,  is  ....  53,963 

Number  educated  in  the  publie  echoole  in  1841,  ....  27,500 

Number  not  educated  in  1841,  in  the  public  schoola,        ....  26,463 

The  number  taught  in  priyate  schools  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  is  not  known. 
Secondary  SehooU  ana  ColUges. — ^The  following  sums  haye  been  paid  at  the  state  treasury  to 

oolleges,  academies,  and  female  seminaries.    The  number  of  scholars  annually  taught  in  them  » 

annexed  9—* 

In  1838,  amount  paid,  $7,990  00      Number  of  scholars,  4,479 

1839,  "        "        39,993  70  «  •«  4,886 

1840,  «         "        37,442  74  "  "  5,534 

1841,  "        «        47,656  91  "  "  5,711 

It  appears  that  41,743  of  the  children  in  the  accepting  districts  were  not,  during  the  year  1841, 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  those  districts.  There  were  educated  during  the  year,  in  the 
academies  and  female  seminaries,  4,154  scholars.  These  principally  leside  in  accepti^  districts. 
The  number  taught  in  private  schools  in  these  districts  is^ot  ascertained. 

Hence  it  IbUows,  that  according  to  these  estimates  there  were  about  37,000  children,  in  1841, 
in  the  accepting  districts,  who  were  not  instructed  either  in  the  common  schods,  academies,  or 
female  semmanes. 

From  the  progress  already  made  in  the  business  of  education,  as  win  hereafter  appear,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  there  is  eyery  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  every  child  in  the  acceptin||r  districts,  which  is  the  proper  suliject  of  com. 
mon^Mshool  instruction,  will  be  taught  in  the  pubhc  schools.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the 
fitet  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught  in  1841  was  29,561  greater  than  it  was  in  1830. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  financial  history  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  down  to  the 
present  day,  but,  interwoven  as  the  subject  is  with  banking  operations, 
wiUi  the  politics  of  each  successive  ^poch,  and  even  with  private  specu- 
lations, it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  witiiin  the  restricted 
limits  of  this  outline.  A  few  prominent  facts  and  dates  will  be  stated, 
**  without  note  or  comment." 

**  The  first  bank  established  in  the  state,  and  indeed  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which  was  chartered  by  congress  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1781,  with  a  capitai 
not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  without  any  limits  being  assigned  as  to  its  durataoo. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  state  of  Pennsylyania,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1782. 

On  the  25th  day  of  February,  1791,  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  by  con. 
gress,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  located  at  Philadelphia.  Its  charter  ezpirsd 
without  renewal  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1811. 

On  the  30th  day  of  March,  1793,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylyania  was  incorporated  for  twenty  years. 

The  charter  was  renewed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1810,  for  twenty  years  longer,  with  an  in. 

.  crease  of  c^tal  which  is  now  (2,500,000.    This  bank  was  authorized  to  haye  branches,  of 

which  it  established  four,  yiz.,  at  Lancaster,  Reading,  Easton,  and  Pittsburg,  the  last  of  width 

has  been  discontinued. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1804,  the  Philadelphia  Bank  was  chartered,  after  haying  been  some  time 
in  operation  without  a  charter,  to  continue  until  let  May,  1814,  with  a  cafntal  not  to  excecNl  two 
milliaiisof  dollarB,of  which  1,800,000  were  raised.  The  charter  was  renewed  firom  time  to  tine. 
It  was  authoriied,  by  an  act  of  3d  March,  1809,  to  institute  branches,  of  which  it  eetablisbed 
four,  yiz.,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Washington,  Columbia,  and  Harrisburg,  the  two  last  of  which  haye 
been  withdrawn. 

On  the  16th  March,  1809,  the  Farmers*  and  Mechanics*  Bank  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,250,000,  to  oontinue  untU  the  1st  BCay,  1824." 

After  the  demise  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  I8II9  numer- 
ous state  banks  sprung  up  to  supply  the  vacuum.  During  the  war  of 
1812,  the  export  of  specie  being  checked,  a  ccmsiderable  expansion  took 
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place  in  their  eimreiiey,  whiefa  was  fdlowed,  in  August  and  September, 
1814,  by  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  all  the  banks  south  of  New 
England.  This  increased  the  expansion,  and  ''  money  became  plenty^ — 
such  as  it  was. 

"  The  notes  of  the  ei^  banks  became  depreciated  20  per  cent^  and  those  of  the  country  banks 
fnm  25  to  50,  and  specie  so  entirety  disappeared  from  circnlationi  that  even  the  fractional  parts 
of  a  doBar  ware  snbstitnted  by  small  notes  and  tickets,  issued  by  banks,  corporations,  and  mdi- 
Tidoals.  Eiach  city,  town,  and  comity,  had  its  own  local  currency,  bearing  no  equivalency  witfa« 
or  a  fixed  proportion  to  any  other ;  the  consequence  of  wluoh  was,  that  a  new  and  extensiye  class 
of  brokers  sprang  into  existence.    Ck>unterfeiters  also  added  to  the  mass  of  paper  in  circulation. 

Congress  chartered  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-fire  millions 
of  doUars,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1816,  with  corporate  powers  wiuch  expired  cm  the  dd  of 
Mafch,  1836. 

No  sooner  was  this  measure  adopted,  than  the  numerous  city  banks,  alarmed  for  thor  safety, 
resolved  upon  a  retrograde  moyement,  and  with  the  reduction  of  their  loans,  commenced  a  reac 
tion,  which  was  accompanied  by  great  mercantile  distress.  The  result  of  this  prooedure,  how* 
ever,  was  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  currency,  insomuch  that  by  the  month  of  July  of  that 
year,  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  banks  m  Philadelphia  was  brought  to  7  or  8  per  cent*, 
uid  by  the  month  of  December  to  considerably  less. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  subscriptions  to  which  were  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July,  1816,  commenced  its  operations  about  the  1st  of  January,  1817.*^ 

A  rigorous  commercial  pressure  ensued,  commencing  about  the  year 
1818,  and  continuing  for  a  number  of  years.  During  this  pressure  the 
legislature  was  beset  with  petitions  and  plans  for  reli^,  such  as  stay  laws, 
valuation  laws>  projects  for  loan  offices,  and  similar  schemes,  which  w«re 
not  adopted.  An  interval  of  calm  ensued  in  financial  affairs  from  1828 
to  1828. 

With  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
great  system  of  internal  improvements,  about  the  year  1828-29,  a  spirit  of 
speculation  sprung  up  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  unparalleled  in  &e  his> 
tory  of  the  United  States.  The  state  found  no  difficulty  in  procmring  loans, 
generally  from  capitalists  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  prosecution  of  her  public 
i¥orks.  Incorporated  companies  and  banks  followed  the  example  of  the 
state  ;  and  inoividuals,  who  were  not  sufficiently  known  to  procure  loans 
abroad,  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  at  home.  The  banks  expanded ; 
the  excitement  continued  to  increase ;  as  mines  were  discovered  and 
opened,  and  public  works  laid  out,  towns  were  projected,  town  lots  were 
multiplied,  and  passed  almost  like  currency  from  hand  to  hand ;  extensive 
manufactories  were  established  '*  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state  ;** 
real  estate,  agricultural  produce,  and  merchandise  rose  in  price  nearly 
double;. the  former  indeed,  in  manv  cases,  ten-fold;  in  short,  all  the 
world  was  getting  rich,  and  that  without  labor. 

In  1886,  the  charter  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  expired, 
but  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered  by  the  state 
legislature,  with  the  same  capital  of  $35,000,000,  and,  purchasing  the 
assets  and  assuming  the  liabiUties  of  the  old  bank,  continued  the  buid- 
ness  under  the  same  roof  In  1837,  a  reaction  commenced.  All  the 
banks,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  suspended  specie  payments  throughout 
the  Union.  A  resumption  was  attempted  in  1839,  but  was  only  perse- 
vered in  by  the  banks  of  New  England  and  New  York.  This  new  sus- 
pension, however,  was  not  generally  followed  by  contraction  of  Uie 

*  See  Report  to  tiie  State  Senate,  Jan.  29, 1830,  "cm  the  pieflent  Astreaied  and  embananed 
itatc  of  the  comnionwealth"— «(^ied  in  Hazard's  Regiiter,  Vol  Vf,  p.  196. 
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oarrency  in  Pennqrlyania  until  earlv  in  IMl,  when  another  atteimit  wto 
made  to  resume,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  tbe  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Girard  Bank,  which  were  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation ; 
while  nearly  all  the  banks  of  this  state,  and  of  all  the  states  south  and 
west  of  it  continued  their  suspension.*  To  relieve  the  distressing  pressure 
throughout  the  state  consequent  upon  the  downfall  of  the  great  banksr 
and  the  general  recLction  of  all  private  speculations,  and  also  to  provide 
temporaiy  means  for  meeting  the  demands  upon  the  state  treasury,  the 
banks,  still  in  a  state  of  suspension,  were  permitted,  by  a  law  of  4th  May, 
1841,  to  iasae  small  notes,  of  the  denomination  of  f  1,  $2,  and  $3,  which 
were  loaned  to  the  state,  and  were  redeemable  in  state  stock  whenever 
$100  were  presented  in  one  parceL  The  treasury  of  the  state  still  being 
embarrassed,  the  state  stocks  became  depreciated,  (being  at  one  time 
as  low  as  $35  for  $100,)  and  the  small  notes  depending  upon  it,  sympa^ 
thized  in  the  depreciation,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent.  An  attempt  to 
coerce  the  banks  to  specie  payments,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  was  unsuc- 

*  Demreciation  qf  8toeh9^-^A  ealcnktioii  thowing  the  relative  vakie  of  the  stockf  held  m 
Pennflylvama  now,  and  three  yean  ago,  would  be  an  intereeting  docoment.  The  wisest  and 
best  of  our  citizens  have  been  deceiyed.  Nay,  some  of  those  wl^  railed  most,  at  what  they  de- 
scribed  as  the  ingenuity  and  falsehood  oi  others,  haye  also  committed  egregioas  eirors. 

To  illnstrate  the  matter,  we  invite  attention  to  the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  mentioned  only  a  poirtion  of  the  stocks  that  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  our  market 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  picture  it  preseots  is  fri|^ftil  indMd.  It  will  be  seen  that  out 
of  a  ci^tal  of  little  more  than  turty^ioo  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly 
fifty-seven  millions  l—BickruU^s  Reporter  of  1841. 

(To  this  table  have  been  added,  by  the  compiler,  two  columns,  hunpng  the  quotations  down 
to  June,  1843,  fiom  which  the  further  aggregate  loss  may  be  easily  estunated*  An  improvement 
will  be  noticed  in  the  last  column,] 
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eettftd,  the  state  haTinff  made  no  adequate  prcmskm  for  the  redemption 
of  the  small  notes,  (caUed  ReKef  Nctes.)  A  few  city  banks  resumed ; 
others  failed ;  the  comitry  banks  generally  remained  in  a  state  of  sus- 
penskon,  and  the  relief  notes,  at  a  discomit  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent, 
formed  the  only  currency  throughout  the  state,  *  During  this  vear  the 
state  made  only  a  partial  payment,  in  depreciated  funds,  of  the  semi- 
annual interest  on  her  stocks,  and  her  credit,  hitherto  sustained  with 
difficulty,  sunk  with  that  of  other  delinquent  states.  The  legislative  pro- 
yisions  of  1842  and  1843,  especially  the  tax  law  of  July,  1842,  may  in 
time  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury,  and  resuscitate  the  credit  of  the 
state.  The  following  statement,  compiled  from  Gov.  Porter's  message  of 
^  January,  1843,  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  public  funded  debt  of  the 
state,  aiul  die  objects  for  which  it  has  been  contracted. 

The  idiole  amoont  of  the  prMent  fimded  debt  of  the  itate,  exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  the 

mrpIaB  reremie,  is  $37,937,7^  34.    This  debt  is  leimborsable  as  follows : 

Balance  of  loan  per  act  of  14th  April,  1836,           .  $15,000  00 

In  the  year  1S41 56,02S  60 

1844, 63,500  00 

1846, 4,194,342  08 

1847, 72,335  06 

1850, 1,000,000  00 

1853, 3,000,000  00 

1854,     .           ^           .           .           .           .  3,000,000  00 

1856, 2,783,161  88 

1858 7,070,661  44 

1859, 1,350,000  00 

1860, 3,648,680  00 

1861, 130,000  00 

1863, 3,365,400  00 

1863, 300,000  00 

1864, 3,515,000  00 

1865, 3,756,610  00 

1868 2,534,000  00 

1870, 1,957,363  15 

At  the  expiration  of  certain  bank  charters,             •           .  575,737  50 

interest  due  1st  Aug.  last,  for  which  certificates  have  been 

ksoed,  redeemable  m  Aug.  1843,             .           .           .  871,075  53 

$37,937,788  34 

This  debt  has  been  contracted  for  the  following  purposes,  yix : 
For  eanals  and  railways,  ....        $30,533,639  15 

To  pay  interest  on  publio  debt,  .  «  •  4,410,135  03 

For  the  use  of  the  Treasury,        ....  1^71,689  00 

Tnn^ikes,  state  roads,  &>o^  ...  930,000  00 

Union  Canal, 300,000  00 

Eastern  Fenitentiaiy,  ....  130,000  00 

>  Franklin  Railroad,  •  •  .  •  .  100,000  00 

Fenni^yania  and  Ohio  Canal,  ...  50,000  00 

Insane  Asylum, 33,335  06 

$87,937,788  94 

The  value  of  our  Publio  Improreoients,  ettinated  ad  ooit,  ii»         •  •       $30,533,639  15 

The  State  owns  Bank  Stock,  which  cost,  at  par,  .  •  •  •      3,106,700  00 

M        "     Turnpike  and  Bridge  Stock,  .  »  .  .  3,836,363  45 

«        «     Canal  and  Naviga&n  Stock,  ....         843,778  66 

«        «     Railroad  Stock, 365,376  90 

Maney  dm  oa  u^ateated  lands,  Mtimatad  at  ....      1,000,000  00 

$37,686,647  1€ 
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To  tiie/ttiia«i2  debt,  as  tUted  abore, $37,937,768 

Should  be  added  the  amount  due  domestic  cieditora,  (contractors,  Slc.)  a  Httle  OTtf  1,000,000 

Relief  Notes,  payable  in  State  Stock,           .....  2,113,650 

And  the  interest  on  the  State  debts,  payable  in  Feb.  1843,         .           •           .  874^78 

Total  debt  in  Feb.  1843,  abou( $41,925,716 

The  public  improTements  for  which  the  principal  amount  of  the  state  debt  has  been  incurred, 
consist  of  793i  miles  of  canals  and  railways  completed,  and  140}  miles  of  canals  in  progress  of 
construction  and  nearly  completed.  ^ 

The  finished  works  are  the  followin|[ :  MI1.B8. 

The  Delaware  canal,  fiom  Easton  to  tide  at  Bristol,    .  -  «  *  .  59| 

The  main  line  of  canal  and  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  ...    395^ 

Canal  from  Beaver,  qn  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  month  of  the  French  creek  feeder,  in  the  di. 

rection  of  Erie,  .........  97} 

Canal  from  FzankHn,  on  the  Allegheny  river,  to  Conneant  lake,    ....      49} 

Canal,  Susquehanna  and  North  Branch,  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Lackawanna,         •  111} 

Canal,  West  Branch,  from  Northumberland  to  Fanandsville,       •  .  •  .73 

Several  side  cuts  and  navigable  feeders,  .--.-.  7 

Total,  canals  and  railways  completed,     .  .....      793} 

Canals  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed : 

North  Branch  extension,  from  Lackawanna  to  New  York  line,  -  •  •  90 

Erie  extension,  from  the  mouth  of  the  French  creek  Feeder  to  Erie  harbor,         .  •  36} 

Wiconisco  Canal,  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Wiconisco  creek,       ....  13} 

Total  canals  in  progress,      .........      140} 

The  state  has  always  met  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  with  punctuality, 
until  the  semi-annual  payment  due  on  the  Ist  of  Aufirust,  1842,  when,  for  want  of  adequate  pro- 
vision  for  that  purpose,  certificates  of  the  amount  due  to  each  holder  of  the  stock  were  issued, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  payable  in  one  year. 

On  the  2d  May,  1837,  a  convention,  of  which  John  Sergeant  was 
elected  president,  assembled  at  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
constitution  of  the  commonwealUi.  Adjourning  in  July,  the  convention 
met  again  at  Harrisburg  in  October,  and  removed  in  December  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  their  labors  were  closed  on  the  22d  Feb.  1838.  The 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  subsequent  annual  elec^ 
tion.  In  conformity  with  the  more  important  amendments,  the  political 
year  commences  in  January ;  rotation  in  office  is  secured  by  allowing  the 
governor  but  two  terms  of  three  years  each,  in  any  term  of  nine  years ; 
Sie  senatorial  term  is  reduced  to  three  years ;  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  grant  banking  privileges  is  abridged  and  regulated ;  private  pr<q>- 
erty  cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compei^ation  previously 
secured ;  the  governor's  patronage  is  nearly  all  taken  away,  and  the 
election  of  many  officers  heretofore  appointed  by  him  is  vested  in  the 
people  or  their  representatives  j  the  governor's  nomination  of  judicial 
officers  must  be  confirmed  hi  the  senate  vnth  open  doofs ;  all  life  offices 
are  abolished ;  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  to  be  commissioned  for  fif- 
teen years^ — ^presidents  of  the  common  pleas,  and  other  law  judges,  for  ten 
years, — and  associate  judges  for  five  years — ^if  they  so  long  behave  tiiem- 
selves  well ;  the  right  of  sufirage  is  extended  to  all  white  freemen  twen- 
ty-one years  old,  one  year  resident  in  the  state,  having  within  two  years 
paid  a  tax  asseeused  ten  days  before  the  election,  and  having  resided  ten 
days  immediately  preceding  in  the  district ;  white  freemen  between  die 
age  of  21  and  22,  citizens  ^  the  United  States,  having  resided  a  year  in 
the  state  and  ten  davs  in  the  district,  may  vote  without  paying  any  tax ; 
/  two  saocessive  legislatures,  with  the  approbation  of  the  people  at  a  snb- 
sequent  election,  once  in  five  years,  may  add  to  the  constitution  whatever 
other  amendments  experience  may  require. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Adam&  couifTY  was  fonnerly  a  part  of  York,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Act  of  22d  Jan.  1800.  Length  27  m.,  breadth  24 ;  area, 
528  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1800,  13,172 ;  in  1810,  15,152 ;  in  1820, 
19,370 ;  in  1830,  21,378  ;  in  1840,  23,044.  The  lofty  chain  called  the 
South  Mountain,  sweeps  around  the  northern  and  western  boundaries, 
passing  into  Maryland  and  Virginia  under  the  well-known  name  of  the 
blue  Ridge.  The  prevailing  rocks  of  this  mountain  are  the  massive  sili- 
cious  sandstones  of  Formation  L  of  the  great  secondary  series,  according 
to  the  classification  of  the  state  geologist.  The  old  red  sandstone  also 
appears  in  some  places.  The  lower  hills  and  valleys  which  compose  the 
remainder  of  the  county  belong  principally  to  the  ^  middle  secondary 
series,^  composed  of  blue,  red,  and  green  shales,  talcose  rocks,  and  gray 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  a  bed  of  limestone  has  been  protruded — a 
valuable  acquisition  for  the  neighboring  farmers.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
several  localities,  and  the  dense  forests  of  the  mountain  furnish  abun- 
dance of  charcoal  for  smelting  it.  Copper  ore  has  also  been  found  in 
sofme  places,  in  the  shape  of  green  and  blue  carbonate,  with  a  little  na- 
tive copper ;  but  the  furnace  built  for  smelting  it  by  Mr.  Thompson  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  has  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 
There  have  been  occasional  rumors  and  surmises  of  the  existence  of  gold 
and  silver  mines ;  but  hitherto  the  most  successful  mode  of  obtaining 
gold  in  Adams  county,  has  been  by  that  peculiar  mixture  of  lime  and  red 
^ale  so  well  known  and  skilfully  practised  among  the  German  farmers 
during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Several  iron  furnaces  €tre  or  have  been  in  operation,  among  which  the 
Caledonia  furnace,  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  and  the  Maria  furnace, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Paxton,  in  Hamilton  Ban  township,  are 
the  most  prominent. 

The  silicious  and  broken  lands  of  the  mountains  are  poorly  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes ;  but  the  rolUng  slate  lands  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dte  portions  of  the  county  furnish  some  excellent  farms,  on  which  there 
thrives  an  industrious  and  frugal  people. 

There  are  no  navigable  streams  in  the  county,  yet  it  is  well  watered, 
aiHl  useful  mill  seats  are  abundant.  Rock,  Marsh,  Middle,  and  Toms 
creeks,  branches  of  the  Monocasy  river,  drain  the  southern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  county,  and  flow  into  Maryland.  Latimore,  Bermudian, 
and  Opossum  creeks,  water  the  northeastern  section,  f(Nrming  the  sources 
of  the  Conewago  creek,  which  flows  through  York  coimty  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

There  are  fifteen  or  twenty  well-built  public  bridges,  and,  in  all,  about 
ninety  miles  of  excellent  turnpike  roads.  A  track  has  been  graded,  at  an 
expense  to  the  state  of  about  $700,000,  for  a  railroad  from  Gettysburg  to 
the  Maryland  line,  intended  to  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road ;  but  the  rails  have  never  been  laid,  and  the  work  is  now  suspend- 
ed— perhaps  abandoned.  This  is  the  road  which,  from  its  very  circuitous 
and  expensive  diaracter,  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  state  politicians 
as  ^  tAe  Tape-iDormJ^ 
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About  the  years  1784-6,  a  band  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  more  usually  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  Scotch-Irish, 
settled  on  the  ^  red  lands^  in  the  southeastern  part  of  York  county.  Not 
long  afterwards,  and  probably  about  the  year  1740,  a  number  of  the 
same  race  made  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Adams  county, 
among  the  hills  near  the  sources  ci  Mcursh  creek.  At  that  time  the  lime- 
stone lands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  now  so  valuable  in  the  hands 
of  the  German  farmers,  were  not  held  in  high  estimation,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  passed  them  by  to  select  the 
slate  lands,  with  the  pure  springs  and  mountain  air  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  at  home.    These  settlers  were  of  the  better  order  of 

fsasantry,  and  brought  with  them  the  characteristics  of  their  native  IcumL 
hey  were  moral,  industrious,  and  intelligent ;  and  for  the  most  part 
were  rigid  Presbyterians,  or  "Seceders."  They  were  frugal,  as  the 
Scotch  alwajrs  are — ^plain  in  their  mode  of  living,  but  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble. They  were  universally  men  of  undaunted  courage  and  high  patri- 
otic feeling ;  and  when  the  alarm  of  the  revolution  fii9t  rung  through  the 
land,  it  called  no  truer  or  more  willing  hearts  than  those  of  the  Scotch- 
Iririi  Presbyterians.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  early  settlers 
have  been  very  generally  inherited  by  their  descendants — ^many  of  whom 
still  cultivate  the  same  farms,  worship  in  the  same  old  churches,  and  hold 
fast  to  the  rigid  and  venerated  **  form  of  sound  words"  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Scotch  rarely  leave  their  learning  behind  them.  One  of 
the*  first  Latin  schools  established  in  the  state  was  taught  here  by  an 
old  Scotsman,  who  continued  to  fill  the  station  for  many  vears.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dobbin,  as  we  infer  from  the  mllowing  notice 
in  an  old  Gettysburg  paper  of  1804.  **  The  students  of  the  Rev.  A.  Dob- 
bin hereby  solicit  the  public  to  favor  them  with  their  attendance  at  the 
courthouse  in  Gettysburg,  where  thev  hope  to  entertain  them  with 
some  short  discourses  on  interesting  and  amusing  subjects." 

The  German  population  now  so  large  in  the  county,  and  which  threat- 
ens soon  to  outnumber  the  Scotch-Irish,  ccune  in  at  a  much  later  date — 
probably  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  late  as  the  year  1790, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  townships  were  obliged  to  go  to  York  post- 
office  for  their  letters,  25  or  30  miles.  In  an  old  York  newspaper  of^that 
date,  there  is  an  advertisement  of  letters  remaining  in  the  office  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  die  names  from  the  region  now  Adams 
county,  are  Scotch  and  Irish — the  McPhersons,  McLellans,  and  all  the 
other  Macs ;  the  Campbells,  Alisons,  Wilsons,  Morrisons,  W(»TeIls,  6cc 
&o. — ^while  a  German  name  seldom  occurs.  It  will  not  escape  observa- 
tion, too,  that  the  names  of  the  townships  in  Adams  county  are  nearly  all 
of  Irish  origin. 

The  region  around  Gettysburg,  including  all  of  Cumberland  and  part 
of  Strabane  townships,  was  originally  known  as  **  the  Manor  of  Mask,** 
established  by  warrant  from  the  Penns  in  1740,  previous  to  which  time 
many  settlements  had  been  made.  Some  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
title  ;  but  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  original  settlers  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  McLellan  in  1765,  when  tha  boundaries  of  the  manor  were 
marked,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  settlers,  with  the  date  of  thdr 
settlement,  was  returned  to  the  land-office,  to  prove  the  incipiency  of 
their  title. 
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Another  section  of  the  county,  aronnd  Millerstown,  is  known  as  ^  the 
tracts,"  or  the  Carroll  tracts,  upper  and  lower.  These  were  large  tracts 
surveyed  and  held  bv  the  Carroll  family  under  Lord  Baltimore's  title, 
before  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state  had  been  definitively 
marked. 

The  separation  from  York  was  agitated  first  about  the  year  1790  ;  and 
in  Jane  of  that  year  James  Cunningham,  Jonathan  Hoge,  and  James 
Johnston,  were  appointed  to  fix  upon  a  site  for  the  county  seat.  They 
selected  a  tract  of  125  acres  belonging  to  Garret  Vanosdol,  in  Strabane 
township,  between  the  two  roads  leading  from  Hunter's  and  Gettys' 
towns  to  the  brick  house,  including  part  of  each  road  to  Swift's  run.  In 
1791  the  subject  was  again  agitated  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1800  that  the 
act  passed  the  assembly,  and  the  present  site  for  a  county  seat  was  se- 
lected. 

A  strong  motive  for  the  division  was  doubtless  the  antipathy  and  jeaJ- 
owsY  existing  between  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  of  York  county.  They 
q)oke  different  languages,  had  different  social  habits,  and  were  of  oppo- 
ate  politics.  The  Germans  were  democrats.  The  people  of  Adams 
county  were  federalists,  strongly  attached  to  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  and  they  therefore  conferred  his  name  upon  their  new  county. 
Party  feeling  was  then  at  its  height  between  the  old  federalists  and  demo- 
crats. During  the  McKesn  administration,  a  law  was  passed  ordering 
the  state  troops  to  wear  the  blue  and  red  cockade  ;  but  the  federalists, 
who  held  to  the  old  black  cockade,  refused  to  mount  the  other.  Quite  an 
excitement  ensued  :  the  obstinate  were  court-martialled,  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  horses  and  other  property  seized  to  pay  fines  and  costs  of 
prosecution. 

Gettysburg,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  James  Gettys,  the 
proprietor,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  county.    It  is 


Gettysburg,  from  the  railroad. 

a  plain,  but  neat  and  well  built  to wn,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  at  the 
intersection  of^several  important  turnpike  roads,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
deUghtfol  and  well-cultivated  eountfy.     It  contains  the  usual  county 
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buildings — a  bank — an  academy^Presbyteriany  Seceder,  Methodist,  and 
German  Lutheran  churches — a  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Pennsylp- 
vania  College,  both  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  denomination. 
The  society  of  the  place  is  highly  respectable  and  intelligent.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  coaches,  but  that  buriness 
has  declined  with  the  change  of  the  times.  Gettysburg  is  1 14  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  36  from  Harrisburg,  and  52  from  Baltimore.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  region  is  carried  on  with  Baltimore,  to  which  place  there  is 
an  excellent  turnpike  road.  There  are  also  turnpikes  to  York,  Cham- 
bersburff,  and  Mummasburg.    Population  in  1840,  1,908. 

The  following  facts  were  gathered  from  aged  citizens  of  the  vicinity : 


TTie  Upper  Marah  Creek  Presbyterian  Church  waa  the  first  erected  in  the  countj.  The  ^ 
erable  Mr.  Pazton,  now  oyer  80,  has  recently  retired  fifom  the  pastoral  charge,  which  he  held  fior 
aboat  fifty  years.  The  old  edifice  is  demolished,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  another  site.  The 
old  "  hill  church*'  of  the  Seceders  is  also  of  nearly  equal  antiquity.  They  had  also  another 
ehuroh  near  the  town,  at  which  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin  officiated  for  36  years,  until  1809. 
The  site  of  the  present  Seceders*  church  in  town  was  formerly  shaded  by  a  beautiful  groret 
called  Federal  Grove — a  name  hidicatiye  of  the  political  bias  of  the  citizens  of  that  day. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  congregation  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  in  town,  for. 
meriy  worshipped  at  the  Lower  Marsh  Creek  Church,  in  the  country.  Rev.  John  Black  was  their 
first  minister.  Rev.  David  McConaughy  succeeded  him,  and  preached  about  forty  years ;  and 
then  the  church  removed  into  town. 

Mr.  McFherson's  ancestors,  near  town,  settled  about  1741-43,  when  the  patent  is  dated.  Mr. 
Warrell*8  ancestors  settled  about  the  same  time  up  in  the  mountains,  and  purchased  their  faim 
of  four  hundred  acres,  upon  which  he  now  resides,  from  a  man  who  had  become  tired  of  it,  for  a 
pair  of  shoos !  It  is  now  worth  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  William  McLellan,  the  wdl-knowa 
and  obliging  landlord  at  Gettysburg,  says  that  his  ancestor  obtained  his  patent' from  William 
Penn,  at  Newcastle,  but  did  not  settle  till  about  1740.  llie  land  still  remains  in  possession  of 
the  fan^ly,  and  the  graves  of  the  deceased  members  are  aU  there.  There  are  very  many  instancea 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  county,  where  the  descendants  are  still  cultivating  the  mrms  which  ffaeir 
D&thers  opened  one  hundred  years  since.  The  venerable  Capt.  David  Wilson,  of  the  revolutioB- 
ary  army,  was  bom  "  out  on  the  tract'*  in  1752,  and  still  lives  upon  the  same  place.  The  old 
veteran  still  retains  his  zeal  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  presided  in  a  political  meeting  at 
Gettysburg  in  1843.  "  Capt.  Nicolas  Bittinger  died  in  Adams  county  in  1804,  aged  seventy-eight. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  column,  at  Fort  Washington.  He  endured  a  tedious  captivity  and 
hard  treatment,  which  induced  the  complaint  that  terminated  his  life." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  ^  Lutheran  Almanac,**  for  1842 : — 

TheologietU  Seminary, — ^As  early  as  the  year  1830,  the  subject  of  a  theological  seminaiy  waa 
agitated,  and  a  number  of  ministers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  taken  up  coUectionB  for  thia 
purpose  at  the  monthly  associations  which  had  been  formed  by  them.  But  nothing  forther  waa 
accoinplished  till  the  general  synod  determined  to  establish  such  an  institution,  and  elected  the 
Rev.  8.  S.  Schmucker,  then  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  New  Market,  Va.,  as  the  first  pro. 
fessor.  In  1835  the  Theological  Seminary  conmienced  operations  in  Gettjrsburg,  with  Dr. 
Sohmucker  at  its  head,  having  but  a  few  students  and  no  funds.  But  by  the  efforts  of  the  paa. 
lor  elect  and  other  ministers,  and  especially  the  self-denying  labors  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurts, 
who  visited  Germany,  the  Seminary  was  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  has  already  proven  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  our  branch  of  the  church.  In  1830  Rev.  E.  L.  Hazelius,  D.  D.,  waa 
elected  to  fill  the  second  professorship.  In  1831  the  cornerstone  of  the  Seminary  building  waa 
laid,  with  religious  services,  and  the  edifice  was  put  under  roof,  and  the  next  year  fitted  for  the 
rec»tion  of  students. 

Tiie  Seminary  edifice,  of  which  a  view  is  here  given,  is  situated  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
tnm  Gettysburg,  and  is  a  four.story  brick  building,  one  hundred  foet  by  forty.  A  number  of 
roomf  are  furnished  by  congregations  and  benevolent  individuals.  At  a  short  distance  on  each 
•ide  of  the  Seminary  are  the  dwellings  of  the  professors,  likewise  of  brick. 

Present  Faculty, — Samuel  S.  Schniucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  didactic  and  polemic,  homiletio 
and  pastoral  theology,  and  chairman  of  the  faculty.  Charies  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  sa. 
eied  phiklogy  and  exegesis.  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  language  and  litera. 
ture. 

By  the  .liberality  of  the  friends  and  brethren  in  Europe  and  this  oountry,  and  by  purehaee,  a 
Ubruy  has  been  collected,  of  between  seven  and  eight  thoasand  volumes.    It  consists  ik  wudu 
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Theological  Seminartf,  at  Gettysburg' 


of  almott  erery  a^  lanj^uage,  and  size.  There  are  two  societies  in  the  Seminary ;  one  the  **  So. 
ciety  of  Inquiry  on  Missions,"  the  other  the  '*  Theological  Society."  Tuition  and  use  of  libraiji 
gratis.  a 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  German  language,  and  the  course  of  studies  so  regulated, 
that  a  due  portion  may  be  pursued  in  that  language  by  all  the  students  who  wish. 

From  the  year  1825,  there  have  been  connected  with  this  institution  one  hundred  and  fifty  .four 
studoits.  During  the  past  year  thirty-two  have  attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  eighteen  persons  have  left  the  Seminary. 

The  Seminary  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  the  mod- 
crate  expense,  tne  advantages  of  a  good  library,  the  acknowledged  high  standing  of  the  faculty, 
warruit  the  hope  that  this  institution  is  destined  to  become  yearly  more  and  more  useful  to  the 
cause  (Mt  the  Redeemer. 

Efforts  are  now  making  to  establish  a  seoond  professorship. 


Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg, 

Tlie  new  College  edifice  is  a  chaste  specimen  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  150  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  75  apartments,  54  of  which  are  designed  for  the  lod^ring  of  students ;  the  othfsrs  are 
a  college  hall,  library  and  lyceum,  two.  rooms  ibr  literary  societies,  four  recitation  rooms^  refeo. 
toy,  and  apartments  for  the  steward  and  his  family.  The  trustees  intend  to  erect  another  build, 
ingfor  the  use  of  the  preparatoij  department.  , 

The  Con^n  had  its  orifpii  m  the  wants  of  the  German  portion  of  the  eomnnmityy  and 
Mpedally  of  the  Theok>gical  Seminary.     Some  of  the  af^canta  for  admission   to   that 
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mstitutioii  beittsr  found  deficient  in  clasiioal  aUainnmte,  the  board,  in  May,  1837,  reaolTed  to  es- 
tabliah  a  preparatory  department. 

The  Rev.  U.  Jacobs  commenced  this  pr^aratory  school  in  Jane,  1827,  and  his  brother  in  1829 
assisted  him  in  the  mathematical  departinent.  It  soon  after  took  the  name  of  the  Gettysburg 
Gymnasium,  imder  the  direction  of  an  association  of  stockholders.  Rev.  Mr.  Jacobs  died  in 
Nov.  1830,  and  was  succeeded  in  1831  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Bauffher,  A.  M.  As  the  number  of  stu^ 
dents  had  increased,  and  the  prospect  of  usefulness,  especially  to  the  Getman  community,  was 
very  flatterinsr«  Pn>f.  SchmuduBr,  after  consultation  with  his  brethren,  invited  the  citizens  of  Get. 
tysDurg^  to  co6perate  in  the  estaUishment  of  a  respectable  college,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Gym- 
nasium. A  charter  was  procured  from  the  l^slature,  and  the  institution  was  <Mrganized  under 
the  title  of  Pennsylvania  College,  in  July,  1832,  and  went  into  operation  in  the  Mlowinff  October. 
Ftt>f.  Scfamucker  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Hazelius  temporarily  officiated  as  profiBasors,  until,  in  Oct.  1834, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  was  inducted  into  office  as  president. 

Present  Faculty.— Hey,  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  President  and  Ph)f.  of  intellectual  and  moral 
science ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Greek  language  and  literature,  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory ;  Rev.  M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  mathematics,  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  Rev. 
W.  M.  Reynolds,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin  language  and  literature ;  Rev.  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M., 
Piof.  of  German  language  and  French ;  D.  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  ; 
Mr.  M.  L.  Stoever,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Yrep,  Dep.,  and  Mr.  Gottk>b  Bassler,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in 
Prep.  Dep. 

Number  of  students  in  1836, 101 ;  in  1841, 189. 

The  College  librair  is  well  selected  and  regularly  increased.  There  are  two  library  societies 
and  one  German  society,  which  have  formed  ubraries  for  themsdvee.  A  Lyceum  and  cabinet  of 
natural  history  have  been  commenced. 

The  medical  department  is  located  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  Drs.  S.  G.  Morton, 
George  M'Lellan,  William  Ri^,  Samuel  M'Lellan,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  and  James  M'Clintock. 

Among  the  more  modem  occurrences  which  have  excited  the  good 
people  of  Gettysburg,  is  the  following,  an  account  of  which  is  extracted 
from  one  of  the  York  newspapers  for  1842 : — 

Ballooning  Extraordinary.-^ A  dxnag  feat  was  accomplished  on  Saturday  last,  by  a  citii^i 
of  our  neighboring  town  of  Gettysburg.  Mr.  John  Wise,  the  American  JBronaut,  par  excellence^ 
had  announced  his  intention  to  make  his  thirty.ninth  balloon  ascension  on  that  day,  from  an  en- 
closure in  Gettysburg ;  and  with  his  usual  punctuality,  was  ready  on  the  day  and  hour  promised. 
His  balloon  was  inflated ;  his  ballast,  grappling-iron,  etc.,  duly  stowed ;  and  he  was  about  to  step 
into  the  basket.  At  that  moment,  Mr.  John  McClellan,  a  young  gentleman  of  Grettysburg,  in. 
quired  of  Mr.  Wise  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  two  persons  to  ascend  with  the  power 
then  in  the  balloon.  On  receiving  a  negative  reply,  Mr.  McClellan  seemed  much  disappointed — 
said  he  was  determined  to  have  a  ride ;  and  inquired  the  price  at  which  Mr.  Wise  would  permit 
him  \o  make  the  voyage  alone.  **  One  hundred  dollars,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Wise,  who  did  not  appear 
to  consider  the  inquirer  to  be  in  earnest.  **  I  will  give  jrou  fifty  doUars !"  ,"  Agreed — fork  over !" 
The  joke  was  "  carried  on,"  and  the  cream  of  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the  »po- 
naut ;  and  his  substitute  was  seated  snugly  in  the  car,  vociferating  his  direction  to  **  cut  looee !" 
Mr.  Wise  thought  that  matters  had  now  gone  far  enough,  and  requested  his  customer  to  ^  out, 
as  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  he  had  promised  to  be  off.  But  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  uisisted 
that  he  had  regularly  hired  and  paid  for  a  passage  "in  this  boat,"  and  go  he  would.  As  Barney 
0*Reardon  said  to  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  the  latter  respectable  personage  told  him  to  "  lave 
his  hould,"  "the  more  he  bid  him,  the  more  he  wouldn't !" 

Mr.  Wise  then  let  the  balloon  up  a  short  distance  by  -a  rope,  thinkings  probably  that  as  there 
was  considerable  wind,  and  the  air-horse  consequently  turlmlent,  that  his  euhetitute  would  have 
his  courage  cooled,  and  "give  in."  But  this  was  no  go;  and  thinking  that  he  had  as  good  a 
start  as  he  ever  would  have,  Mr.  McClellan  cut  the  rope-^n<{  woe  off!  After  he  found  that  it 
was  the  determination  of  Mr.  McClellan  to  go,  Mr.  Wise  had  but  time  to  give  him  a  few  hasty 
and  imperfect  instructions  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  balloon ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  daring  amateur  leronaut  had  ascended  to  a  height  of  about  two  miles.  Here  he  struck  a 
current  of  air  which  bore  him  directly  towards  York.  He  says  that  the  earth  receded  from  him 
very  rapidly  after  he  had  thrown  a  bag  or  two  of  sand  upon  it ;  that  Gettysburg  passed  off  to. 
wards  Hagerstown,  and  that  he  saw  Cariisle,  Hanover,  Abbotstown,  Oxford,  and  Beriin,  stioU. 
ing  about ;  and  that  soon  after,  just  ahead  of  him,  he  saw  Old  York  coining  ftill-tilt  up  the  turn, 
pike  towards  him,  apparently  taking  an  afternoon's  walk  to  Gett3rsburg.  Having  determined  to 
stop  at  York,  and  faring  from  the  remarkable  speed  at  which  our  usually  staid  and  sober  town 
was  travelling,  that  she  would  boor  pass  under  his  balloon  and  give  him  the  slip,  he  ptuDed  the 
string  attached  to  the  safety-valve,  in  order  to  let  off  a  portion  of  his  gas.  This  valve  is  so  con. 
Btructed  that  when  the  rope  attached  to  it  is  pulled,  the  valve  opens  to  the  interior,  and  again 
ekMies  by  the  force  Of  the  gas  when  the  rope  is  let  go. 
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UnfivtunatdT,  boweTer,  the  inezperieoeed  eronaut  pulled  too  violently  mt  the  ▼alve.iope,  torn 
it  completely  off  its  hinges,  and  brought  it  down  into  the  car !  When  tms  occurred  he  was  more 
than  a  mile  high,  and'  ha  immediately  and  with  fearful  rapidity  descended,  or  rather  fell  to  the 
earth  I  When  the  Talre-dooir  came  off,  the  gas  of  eoune  escaped  rapidly ;  but  the  balloon  caught 
sufficient  air  to  form  a  parachute,  by  which  the  fall  was  moderated  ;--aiid  we  axe  happy  to  say 
fliat  the  yoyager  reached  the  earth,  about  five  miles  from  York,  entirely  uninjured !  He  says 
that  as  soon  as  the  valve-door  came  down  upon  him,  he  knew  that  somethmg  had  "broke  loose;" 
and  just  then  remembering  that  Mr.  Wise  had  told  him  to  be  sure  when  he  descended  to  throw 
oat  his  grappling-iron,  he  was  preparing  to  get  at  it  among  the  niunerous  things  in  his  basket* 
**  when  the  earth  bounced  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  ear." 

When  first  seen  from  York,  the  balloon  was  about  thirteen  miles  off,  neariy  due  west.  It  ap. 
peared  to  be  approaching  directly  towards  our  town,  until  the  valve  was  pulled  and  it  had  fallen 
considerably.  As  it  fell,  it  seemed  to  find  a  current  that  bore  it  rapidly  towards  the  north.  The 
spot  at  which  it  landed  is  about  northwest  of  our  borough. 

The  escape  of  the  gas  was  distinctly  seen  from  York ;  and  as  the  balloon  neared  the  earth  it 
had  lost  its  rotundity,  and  appeared  to  the  gazers  here  to  come  down  Asaw/y,  like  a  wet  sheet. — 
York  Gazette, 

Adams  county  contains  several  small  but  pleasant  and  flourishing  vil- 
lages, among  which  are  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Abbotstown,  Littlestown, 
Millerstown,  Oxford,  Hunterstown,  Mummasburg,  and  others.  Peters- 
burg, 13  miles  south  of  Carlisle  on  the  turnpike  leading  thence  to  Balti- 
more, and  about  13  miles  northeast  of  Gettysburg,  contains  thirty  or  forty 
dwellings,  an  academy,  and  a  church.  This  place  was  laid  out  about 
the  year  1800,  and  took  its  name  from  one  Peter  Fleck,  who  kept  a 
small  liquor  store  in  a  log  cabin  there.  Peter  was  bought  out  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Sadler,  a  hatter.  Mr.  Jacob  Garner  was  also  one  of  the  early 
settlers. 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Petersburg  are  the  York  Sulphur 
Springs,  which  were  discovered  about  the  year  1790  on  the  plantation  of 


York  Sulpkur  ^yrings^ 

Mr.  Jacob  Hckes.  The  waters  were  analyzed  hv  Mr.  Heterick  and  Dr. 
James  Hall,  who  visited  the  spring  at  that  time  for  the  purpose.  Their 
medicinal  properties  have  been  highly  extolled,  particularly  for  their  effi- 
cacy in  cases  of  debilitated  constitutions. 

The  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  McCo^,  who  was  for  some  years  the 
proprietor,  are  extensive  and  comfortable ;  and  the  gounds  and  neighbor- 
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ing  hills  are  higUy  picturesque.  More  fashionable  resorts  at  the  north 
have  withdrawn  some  of  the  patronage  formerly  bestowed  upon  this 
place,  yet  it  is  still  a  fistvorite  resort  of  the  wealthy  citi2sens  of  Baltimore* 
I)aily  stages  run  to  York  and  Baltimore. 

Duiing  the  old  French  war  of  1755-58,  the  barrier  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain shielded  the  early  settlers  of  Adams  county  from  the  savage  incur- 
sions that  desolated  the  Cumberland  valley.  Yet  occasionally  a  party 
more  daring  than  the  rest  would  push  across  the  mountain,  and  murder 
or  carry  captive  defenceless  feumilies.  An  affecting  instance  of  this  kind 
is  described  in  the  following  narrative,  abridged  from  one  much  more  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Archibald  Bard,  of  Franklin  county. 

Mj  f&iher,  Richard  Bard,  owned,  and  reyided  near,  the  mill  now  called  Mai8ha]l|B  Mill,  oa 
the  Carroll  tract,  in  Adams  co.  On  the  morning  of  13th  April,  1758,  his  house  was  invested  hr 
a  party  of  nineteen  Delaware  Indians.  Hannah  McBride,  a  little  giil,  on  seeing  them,  screamed, 
and  ran  into  the  house,  where  were  my  father,  mother,  a  child  six  months  old,  a  bound  boy,  and 
my  cousin,  Lieut.  Potter,  (brother  of  Gen.  Potter.)  The  Indians  rushed  in— one  of  them  made 
a  blow,  with  a  large  cutlass,  at  Potter,  who  wrested  it  fiom  him.  My  father  snapped  a  pistd  at 
one  of  the  Indians ;  the  sight  of  the  pistol  alarmed  them,  and  they  ran  out  of  the  house.  The 
Indians  outside,  however,  were  very  numerous,  and  my  father's  P&rty  having  no  ammunition,  and 
fearing  that  the  Indians  would  bum  the  house,  surrendered.  The  Indians  also  made  prisonow, 
in  a  &d,  of  Samuel  Hunter,  Daniel  McManimy,  and  William  White,  a  lad  coming  to  mill. 
Having  secured  the  prisoners,  they  plundered  the  house  and  set  fire  to  the  mill.  Not  far  from 
the  house,  contrary  to  all  their  promises,  they  killed  Thomas  Potter ;  and  having  proceeded  on 
the  mountain  three  or  four  miles,  an  Indian  "  sunk  the  ^ear  of  his  tomahawk  into  the  breast  of 
the  small  child,  and  after  repeated  blows,  scalped  it."  The  prisoners  were  taken  over  the  moun- 
tain  past  McCord*s  fort,  into  the  Path  Valley.  Alarmed,  and  hurried  by  a  party  of  whites  in  i|ur. 
suit,  on  reaching  the  top  of  Tuscarora  Mountain,  they  sat  down  to  rest,  ^  when  an  Indian,  with- 
out any  previous  warning,  sunk  a  tomahawk  into  thie  head  of  Samuel  Hunter,  who  was  seated 
by  my  father,  and  by  repeated  blows  killed  him.  Passing  over  Sideling  Hill,  and  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  hj  Blair's  Gap,  they  encamped  beyond  Stony  Creek.  The  half  of  my  Other's  head 
had  been  pamted  red,  denoting  that  a  council  had  been  held,  and  an  equal  number  were  for 
putting  him  to  death,  and  for  keeping  him  alive,  and  that  another  council  would  determine  the 
question.  My  parents  being  engaged  together  in  {ducking  a  turkey,  my  father  told  her  of  his 
desiffn  to  escape.  Some  of  the  Inmans  had  laid  down,  and  one  of  them  was  amusing  the  others 
by  £«ssing  hunself  with  a  gown  of  my  mother's.  My  father  was  sent  for  water  to  the  spring, 
and  contrived  to  escape  while  my  mother  kept  the  Indians  amused  with  the  gown.  After  an  un- 
successful  search,  they  proceeded  down  the  stream  to  Fort  Duquesne,  (now  Fort  Pitt,)  and 
thence  about  20  miles  down  the  Ohio,  to  an  Indian  town,  and  afterwards  to  "  Cnsuskey,"  [Kns. 
kusky,  in  what  is  now  Butler  co.]  "  On  arriving  at  this  place,  Daniel  McManilny  was  detained 
outside,  but  my  mother,  with  the  two  hoyn  and  girls,  were  taken  into  the  town,  at  the  same 
time  having  their  hair  pulled  and  faces  scratched,  and  being  beaten  in  an  unmerciful  manner. 
Here  I  shaU  extract  from  my  father's  papers  the  circumstance  of  McManimy's  death.  This  ac* 
count  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  my  mother,  who  obtained  it  from  eye  witnesses.  The 
Indians  formed  themselves  into  a  circle  round  the  prisoner,  and  commenced  beating  him,  some 
with  sticks,  and  some  with  tomahawks.  He  was  then  tied  to  a  post  near  a  large  fire,  and  after 
being  tortured  some  time  with  burning  coals,  they  scalped  him,  and  put  the  scalp  on  a  pole  to 
bleed  before  his  foce.  A  gun-barrel  was  tiien  heated  red  hot,  and  passed  over  his  body,  and  with 
a  red  hot  bayonet  they  pierced  his  body,  with  many  repetitions.  In  this  manner  they  continued 
torturing  him,  singing  and  shouting  until  he  expired."  Leaving  the  two  boys  and  girl,  whom 
she  never  saw  a^dn  until  they  were  liberated,  my  mother  was  taken  to  another  place.  Dis- 
tressed  beyond  measure — going  she  knew  not  where,  without  a  comforter  or  companion,  and-ez- 
pecting  every  day  the  fate  of  McManimy,  she  chanced  to  meet  another  captive  woman,  who  told 
Iter  that  the  belt  of  wampum  about  her  (my  mother's)  neck,  was  a  certain  sign  that  she  was  in- 
tended  fcut  an  adopted  relative. 

Soon  after,  in  a  ooonoil,  two  squaws  entered,  and  struck  my  mother  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
The  warriors  were  displeased,  such  c<mduct  in  cduncil  being  contrary  to  the  usage.  A  ehief 
took  my  mother  by  the  hand,  and  delivered  her  to  two  Indian  men,  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  de- 
eeased  nster.  She  was  put  in  charge  of  a  squaw  to  be  cleanly  clothed.  After  remaining  here  near 
a  month  with  her  adopted  friends,  ttiey  took  her  a  joumey  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Much  of  this  joumey  she  was  obliged  to  perform  on  foot  over 
mountains  and  swamps,  with  extreme  suffering.  Her  fatigues  brought  on  sicknees,  which  lasted 
near  two  monthi.^^  In  thk  dolelUi  ntuation,  with  wnie  to  comfort  or  sympathize  with  her, « 
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ooljibod..  ]Ueoir«niigih)mlier8ic]meM,ilie  met  with  a  woman  who  had  l^^ 
jean,  and  had  an  Indian  ho^tand,  by  whom  afae  had  one  ehild.  M^  mother  reproved  her  for 
this,  hoi  reeeiyed  for  answer,  that  before  ahe  had  contented  the j  had  tied  her  to  a  stake  in  order 
to  bcun  her.  She  added,  that  as  soon  as  their  capttTO  women  eould  speak  the  Indian  tongue, 
they  were  obliged  to  marry  some  one  of  them  or  be  put  to  death."  My  mother  resolved  not  to 
learn  the  language.  She  remuned  in  captivity  two  years  and  Bre  months.  She  was  treated 
dloring  this  time  by  her  adc^ted  rebitions  with  much  kindness,  even  more  than  she  had  reason 
to  ejq^ct. 

My  father  suffered  extreme  hardships  in  effecting  his  escape  and  return  to  his  home,  travelling 
over  mountains  thick  with  laurel  and  briers,  and  covered  with  snow,  with  swollen  feet--hi8  clothes 
often  wet  and  frozen— exhausted,  and  often  ready  to  lie  down  and  perish  for  want  of  food, 
and  Kving,  durinir  a  journey  of  nine  days,  upon  a  few  buds  and  four  snakes !  He  at  length 
reached  Fort  LitUetcm,  (in  Bedford  co.)  After  this,  he  did  little  else  but  wander  from  place  to 
^ace  in  quest  of  information  respecting  my  mother.  He  performed  several  perilous  journeys  to 
nttsburg,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  several  times  losing  his  life  by  the  Indians.  He  at 
length  fiMind  where  she  was,  and  redeemed  her,  at  Shamokin,  (Sunbu^,)  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Before  my  fother  and  mother  left  Shamokin,  he  requested  an  Indian  who  had  been  an 
adopted  brother  of  my  mother,  if  ever  he  came  down  amongst  the  white  people  to  call  and  see 
him.  Accordingly,  some  time  afterwards  the  Indian  paid  bun  a  visit,  he  livmg  then  about  ten 
miles  from  Chambersbur?.  The  Indian  having  continued  for  some  time  with  him,  went  to  a  tavern, 
known  by  the  name  of  AfCormack's,  and  there  became  somewhat  intoxicated,  when  a  certain 
Newgen,  (since  executed  in  CariiBle  for  stealing  horses,)  having  a  lar^  knife  in  his  hand,  struck 
it  into  the  Indian's  neck,  edge  foremost,  designing  thereby  to  thrust  it  in  between  the  bone  and 
throat,  and  by  drawing  it  forward  to  cut  his  throat,  but  he  partly  missed  his  aim,  and  only  cut 
the  forepart  of  the  wind-pipe.  On  this  Newgen  had  to  escape  £tom  justice ;  otherwise  the  law 
would  have  been  put  in  fixce  against  him.  And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  ever  after  he  con. 
tinned  to  progress  m  vice  until  his  death.  A  physician  was  brought  to  attend  the  Indian ;  the 
wonnd  was  sewed  up,  and  he  contiuued  at  my  faUier*8  until  he  had  recovered,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  people,  wtM>  put  him  to  death,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having,  as  they  said,  joined  the 
white  peojne. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

AuJioHEinr  cx>uimr  was  taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Washington,  bv 
the  Act  of  24th  Sept  1788,  and  in  1789  a  small  addition  was  mi^e  to  it 
from  Washington.  It  then  comprised  all  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  from  wnich  was  formed,  in  1800,  the  counties 
of  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  &c.  The  present  limits  comprise  the  small 
but  Tery  populous  country  around  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  with  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Youghiogheny  with  the 
Monongahela.  Besides  the  large  navigable  rivers,  there  are,  tributary 
to  them,  Chartiers  creek,  Peters  creek,  Montours  creek.  Turtle  creek, 
Poketas  creek.  Pine  creek,  and  a  number  of  less  important  streams.  The 
county  forms  an  irregular  figure  about  26  miles  in  diameter,  and  contain- 
ing an  area  of  754  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1790,  was  10,309 ;  in 
1800,  15,087 ;  in  1810,  25,317 ;  fai  1820,  34,921 ;  in  1830,  50,552 ;  in 
1840,  81,235. 

The  surfiEtce  is  undulating,  and  near  the  great  streams,  hilly;  and 
many  of  the  hills  are  precipitous.  The  uplands  are  fertile,  and  make 
excellent  farms :  along  the  rivers  there  are  wide  and  exceedingly  rich 
bottcHU  lands,  generally  elevated  above  the  reach  of  floods,  and  occupied 
by  extensive  farms  and  comfortable  mansions.  The  forest  trees,  wliich 
are  of  every  variety,  are  large,  healthy,  and  of  luxuriant  growth,  indi- 
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eating  great  fertility  of  soil.  Fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and  the  vine  and 
mulberry  succeed  well. 

Bituminous  coal  of  the  finest  quality  abounds  throughout  the  county. 
The  Pittsburg  seam,  from  5  1-2  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  is  probably  the  most 
important  and  extensively  accessible  in  the  western  coal  meiLsnres,  and 
furnishes  exhaustless  supplies  for  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  and  for 
exportation  down  the  river.  Limestone  and  excellent  sandstone  for  ar- 
chitectural purposes,  are  found  above  and  below  the  coal.  There  is  a 
chalybeate  spring  about  four  miles  southwest  from  Pittsburg,  issuing 
from  the  fissures  of  a  rock  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  estate  of  J.  & 
Scully,  Esq. 

The  richest  gifts  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Providence 
upon  this  region  ;  and  the  art  of  man  has  been  most  diligent  in  adorning 
the  works  of  nature,  and  developing  her  latent  sources  of  wealth.  Mag- 
nificent bridges  span  the  noble  streams ;  innumerable  steamboats  are 
constantly  plying  to  and  fro  ;  mines  are  opened  in  every  hill-side  ;  long 
shafts  bring  up  salt  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  durable  stone 
turnpikes  run  in  every  direction  ;  the  Monongahela  is  dammed  at  several 

Joints,  and  meule  capable  of  regular  steamboat  navigation ;  the  great 
ennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  and 
crossing  it  at  Pittsburg  on  a  splendid  aqueduct,  passes,  by  a  tunnel,  di- 
rectly through  the  hill  back  of  the  town,  and  connects  its  commerce  with 
that  of  the  Ohio.  Magnificent  public  edifices,  beautiful  villas  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  gardens  and  farms,  extensive  manufactories  rolling  out 
their  black  volumes  of  smoke,  meet  the  eye  of  the  observer  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  but  especially  in  the  environs  of  Pittsburg.  There  are 
probably  few  regions  where  the  respective  departments  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  are  so  well  balanced,  and  where  each  finds 
its  own  appropriate  facilities  to  such  an  equal  degree  as  in  Allegheny 
county. 

This  county  was  originally  settled  principally  by  Scotch-Irish,  many 
of  whom  emigrated  from  the  Ejttatinny  valley,  others  directly  from  Ire- 
land ;  and  to  this  day>  although  many  Germans  have  also  come  in,  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  blood,  not  to  mention  the  brogue^  prevails  about  Pitts- 
burg. 

PrrrsBUEG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Allegheny  county,  but  more  distin- 
guished as  die  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  west,  is  situated  on  a  tri- 
angular point  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  in  lati- 
tude north  40^  26'  25",  and  longitude  west  from  Greenvrtch  79°  59'.  It  is 
ZOO  miles  west  from  PhiladelpUa,  120  south  of  Lake  Erie,  1,100  by  land, 
and  2,029  by  water,  above  New  Orleans.  The  Allegheny  comes  down 
with  a  strong  current  from  the  northeast,  and  sweeping  suddenly  round 
to  the  northwest,  receives  the  more  gentle  current  of  the  Monongahela 
from  the  south — their  combined  waters  flowing  on  to  the  Mississippi  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ohio,  or  Beautiful  River.  The  aborigines  and  the 
French  considered  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  to  be  the  same  stream,  and 
the  Monongahela  to  be  a  tributary — Allegheny  being  a  word  in  the  Dela- 
ware language,  and  0-hee-o  in  the  Seneca,  both  meaning  fair  loater. 
Hence  the  French  term  Belle  iZtvidre^  was  only  a  translation  of  the  Indian 
name. 

The  alluvial  bcxttom  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  quite  limited ;  for  im- 
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mediately  back  of  it»  and  at  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  point,  rises  GrantVi 
hill,  (on  which  the  eonrthoose  stands,)  with  Ayres*  hill  on  the  west,  and 
Quarry  hill  on  the  east  of  Ghraat's.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  there  ex- 
tends up  the  Allegheny  a  strip  of  alluvial  land  about  a  quiu1;er  of  a  mile 
wide,  on  which  the  suburb  Bayardstown  is  built ;  and  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  side  a  still  narrower  margin.  The  city  is  n^idly  pushing  its  eastern 
limits  on  to  the  sides  and  summits  of  these  hills.  Grant's  hill  is  already 
occupied.  Opposite  to  Pittsburgh  iOn  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  north  bsmk 
o[  the  Allegheny,  is  the  large  cit}^of  Allbgheky  ;  below  it  a  mile  or  two 
is  the  more  rural  village  of  Manohesteb  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
Pittsburg,  across  the  Monongahela,  the  smoky  street  of  Suoo,  with  its 
noisy  manufactories,  is  nestled  under  the  high  precipice  of  Coal  hill ; 
and  about  two  miles  above  Sligo,  where  the  alluvial  bottom  8pre€tds  out 
wider,  lies  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham.  All  these  vil- 
lages  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  and  forming  part  of  one  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city. 

The  accompanying  large  view  of  Pittsburg  was  taken  from  the  hill 
behind  Sligo,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  ferry.  The  editor  of 
the  Wheeling  Times,  in  speaking  of  the  visit  of  a  Board  of  Inquiry  to 
Pittsburg  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  says,  concerning  the  jnrospect  from  this  hill — 

This  Board  fbond  Pittslrarg  a  much  larger  placp  than  Wheeling ;  they  found  it  a  thrivin|r 
place,  with  nomeroos  engines,  fhmaoes,  and  madiinerj ;  they  found  it  with  a  rich  and  industn. 
oua  population — a  people  that  would  work,  and  would  therefoEe  prosper, — at  the  same  time  they 
Ibund  them  an  ho^ntable,  gentlemanly  class  of  beings,  possessed  of  intelligence  and  willinff  to 
impart  it.  They  doubtless  took  an  early  excursion  upon  the  hills  that  environ  the  city.  Tinej 
kwked  down,  and  a  sea  of  smoke  lay  like  the  clouds  upon  Chimborazo's  base.  No  breath  of  air 
mored  its  surfeee ;  but  a  sound  rose  from  its  depths  like  the  roar  of  Niagara's  waters,  or  the 
wamng  of  the  spirits  in  the  oayem  of  stoms.  Tbdy  looked  around  them,  and  saw  no  signs  of 
fife  or  human  habitation.  They  looked  aboTe  them,  and  the  suouner  sun,  like  a  haughty  war. 
nor,  was  driving  his  coursers  up  the  eastern  sky.  Then  from  the  sea  of  smoke  a  vapor  ios»— 
another  and  anther  cloud  rode  away,  and  a  speck  of  silvery  sheen  glittered  in  the  sunbeams. 

Again,  a  spire  came  into  view^pomting  heavenward  its  long  slim  finger ;  then  a  roof— 4i  house. 
top— a  street ;  and  le !  a  city  lay  like  a  map  spread  out  by  magic  hand,  and  ten  thousand  bui^ 
mortals  were  seen  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  frune,  of  love,  and  fkshion.  On  the  left,  a  noUe 
river  oame  heaving  onward  from  the  wilderness  of  the  north,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  treasures 
of  tbe  forest  Ontiie  right,  an  unassuming  but  not  less  umM  current  quietly  yielded  to  the  ves- 
sd's  prow  tiiat  bene  from  a  man  genial  soil  the  products  of  the  earth,  lliey  looked  a^fain,  and 
extending  <k>wnward  through  fertile  and  cultivated  vales,  checkered  with  jrently  swelling  hills, 
.  they  saw  the  giant  trunk  fonned  by  the  union  of  these  noble  branches,  fiufflinff  its  mirrored 
rarfaee,  they  saw  the  noble  steamer  leaping  like  the  panting  courser,  bearing  a  rich  burden  from 
the  fiir  ionny  south ;  another,  flatfaering  strength  sad  roDing  onward  to  commence  its  kmg  jour. 
nej  past  fertile  fields,  hi^  hiUs,  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  and  forests  wide  and  drear,  beiunQg 
the  hand. work  of  her  artisans  to  Mississii>pi,  Texas,  Mexico,  the  groves  of  India,  and  the  hills 
of  PemambuooT-nay,  to  every  land  to  ^lich  the  sun  in  its  daily  course  gives  light.  Such  they 
aaw  Pittsburg ;  and  as  such,  as  a  citizen  of  the  west,  we  are  proud  of  her. 

With  the  villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  Pittalrarg  is 
connected  by  the  Monongahela  bridge,  1,500  feet  in  length,  having  8  arches 
resting  on  stone  piers.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of 
•102,450.  Over  the  Allegheny  there  are  no  less  than  four  bridges  cross- 
ing to  Allegheny  city,  besides  the  splendid  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canaL  The  fiist  of  these  bridges  was  erected  in  1819  at  an  expense  of 
995,250.  It  is  1,122  feet  in  length,  resting  on  6  piers  of  ston^,  and  is  ele- 
vated  38  feet  above  low  water. 

There  are  in  Pittsburg  and  its  environs,  within  convenient  walking  duh 
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tanoe,  17  Presbyterian  diurcheSy  8  Gumberiand  Presbyterian,  12  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  3  Protestant  Methodist,  4  Baptist,  4  Roman  Catholic,  5 
Episcopal,  2  Associate,  4  Associate  Reformed,  2  Erangelical  Lutheran,  2 
Congregational,  2  Discinles'  churches,  1  "Church  of  God,**  1  Unitarian, 
1  German  Evangelical  Protestant,  1  German  Reformed,  3  Welsh,  and  4 
African  churches  of  different  denominations. 

The  population  of  Pittsburg,  in  1786,  was  by  estimate  about  500 ;  in 
1796,  acccM^ing  to  die  assessoi^s  lists,  1,395 ;  in  1810,  about  5,000;  in  1820, 
7,248 ;  in  1830,  including  Allegheny  and  the  suburbs,  21,912 ;  and  in  1840, 
including  the  same,  38,931. 

Pittsburg  owes  its  preeminence  to  the  fortunate  combination  of  several 
advantages.  It  is,  with  slight  exceptions,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation ;  it  is  also  the  terminating  point  of  the  main  line  of  internal  im* 
provements.  It  is  the  mcurt  of  portions  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  as 
well  OS  of  western  Pennsrvlvania ;  while  the  Ohio  opens  to  the  enterprise 
of  its  citizens  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  exhaustless  banks 
of  coal  in  the  neighboring  hills,  and  the  excellent  mines  of  iron  ore  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  counties  along  the  mountains  and  on  the  banks 
of  Ihe  Ohio  below,  together  with  the  vast  forests  of  pine  timber  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  give  to  this  city  its  preeminence 
over  all  others  in  the  west  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

To  enumerate  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  great 
workshop,  does  not  faU  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  are  steamboats,  steam-engines,  and  a  great  variety 
of  machinery,  both  of  iron  and  wood ;  bar-iron,  nails^  ploughs,  and  agri- 
cultural implements ;  glass,  cotton  cloths,  leather,  and  saddlery ;  flooring- 
boards  ;  with  a  great  number  of  articles  of  which  the  manufacture  is 
Srosecuted  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  steam  power  exerted  in  these  various 
epartments  is  immense ;  in  1833  it  wsks  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
2,580  horses,  and  it  was  probably  augmented  one  half  in  1843.  To  stran- 
gers these  manufactories  are  well  worth  a  visit,  especially  those  of  glass, 
nails,  bar  and  rolled  iron. 

There  is  much  moral  power  in  this  city;  many  men  of  talents  in  the 
learned  professions,  whose  light  shines  throughout  the  great  valley  of  the 
west ;  many  benevolent  societies  and  institutions  of  learning. 

An  immense  throng  of  passengers  and  travellers  is  passing  into  and 
out  of  Pittsburg  daily,  during  the  warm  season.  Five  or  six  steamboats 
arrive  and  as  manv  depart  daily,  either  for  nearer  or  more  distant  ports : 
and  the  number  of  canal-boats  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  To  ac- 
commodate these  travellers,  the  city  contains  some  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  country — ^in  the  world.  The  Monongahela  House,  itself  a  princely 
palace,  is  also  a  perfect  model  as  regards  its  mcmeigement.  It  stands  near 
the  end  of  the  Monongahela  bridge,  opposite  the  steamboat  landing ;  and 
from  its  balconies  and  the  beautiful  ten*ace  on  the  top,  the  traveller  may 
view  the  city,  the  rivers,  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  steamboats.  It  was  commenced  in  1840,  and  finished 
in  1841.  It  is  five  stories  high,  with  a  front  towards  the  river  of  120  feet, 
and  160  feet  on  Smithfield-street ;  and  with  the  ground  cost  about 
#100,000.  It  is  kept  6y  Mr.  James  Crossan.  The  Exchange  Hotel,  sur- 
passed in  splendor  only  by  the  Monongahela  House,  is  kept  bv  Messrs. 
Smith  and  ATKibbin,  on  the  same  orderly  and  correct  system  that  gave 
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it  its  original  celebrity  under  Mr.  Crossan.  The  other  hotels  of  the  city 
are  also  highly  respectable. 

Of  commercial  institutions  there  are  in  Pittsburg,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bank,  Exchange  Bank,  Farmers'  Deposit 
Bank,  and  a  branch  of  the  late  U.  States  Bank ;  five  insurance  com* 
panics ;  a  board  of  trade,  who  have  a  reading«room  and  exchange^room 
for  merchants;  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  for  improving 
that  river  by  means  of  locks  and  dams ;  and  about  twelve  transportation 
companies  for  conducting  the  passenger  and  freight  business  on  the  ca- 
nals. 

Besides  the  banks,  hotels,  churches,  bridges,  coal-mines,  canals,  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  principal  objects  worthy  of  attention 
are,  first,  the  new  courthouse.  ^ 


The  New  Courthouse  at  Pittsburg. 
This  edifice  is  situated  on  Grant's  hill,  an  eminence  so  high  as 
to  afford  an  extensive  view  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  three  rivers, 
with  the  towns  and  villages  for  miles  around.  The  biiilding  is  165  feet 
long  by  100  feet  broad,  and  is  connected  with  the  jail  in  the  rear.  The 
principal  story  contains  a  rotunda  60  feet  in  diameter,  four  court-rooms 
and  two  jury-rooms.  In  the  second  story  are  the  rooms  for  the  U. 
S.  district  court,  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  the  law 
library.    This  edifice,  one  of  the  most*elegant  in  the  United  States,  occu- 

Sied  five  years  in  being  built,  and  cost  nearly  9200,000.  It  is  built  of  the 
ne  gray  sandstone  of  the  neighboring  hills.  John  Chislett,  Esq.,  of*  Al- 
legheny, was  the  architect;  Messrs.  Coltart  and  Dilworth  the  contractors 
and  bmlders. 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  commenced  its  operations  as  a 
college  in  1822,  and  since  that  time  about  one  hundred  have  graduated,  of 
whom  nearly  seventy  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
The  buiUUngs,  on  Third-street,  between  Smithfield  iCnd  Grant  streets,  were 
erected  in  18d0.    Rev.  George  Upfold  is  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
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Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

tees,  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  D.  D.,  of  the  Seceders'  Church,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  institution,  and  also  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  Mr.  Robert  Grierson  is  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
The  number  of  students  in  1841,  was  about  fifty.  The  Tilghman  Literary 
Society  is  connected  with  the  University. 

The  city  water-works,  erected  in  1827,  is  a  valuable  monument  of 
liberality  and  enterprise.  The  water  is  elevated  116  feet,  from  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  to  a  reservoir  on  Grant's  hill,  11  feet  deep,  and  calculated  to 
contain  1,000,000  of  gallons.    The  water  is  raised  by  steam. 


Western  Ideological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  city. 

Passing  over  to  Allegheny  city,  there  may  be  seen  the  Western  Theolo* 
gical  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Churon,  founded  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1825,  and  loAtted  in  Allegheny  town  in  1827.  The  edifice  was 
cmipleted  in  1881.    It  stands  on  a  lofty,  insulated  ridge,  about  100  feet 
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higher  than  the  Allegheny  rirer.  It  is  indeed  qtdte  a  taA  to  ascend  this 
hill  of  science  and  religion,  but  one  is  amply  repaid  by  the  pure  cur  and 
magnificent  pros^ct.  It  contains  a  library  of  about  6,000  volumes,  and 
has  connected  with  it  a  workshop  for  manual  labor.  Rev.  Francis  Her- 
ron,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors.  Rev.  David  Elliott, 
Rev.  L.  W.  Green,  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  professors. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  located 
in  Allegheny  city,  was  established  in  1826.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  possesses  a  valuable  library,  and  numbers 
about  thirty  students. 

The  Allegheny  Theological  Institute  was  organized  by  the  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  in  1840.  Rev.  James  R. 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  senior  professor ;  Rev.  Thomas  Sproull,  junior  professor. 
The  seminary  possesses  a  valuable  library.  Measures  are  in  progress  to 
erect  a  large  edifice  in  Allegheny  city. 


Western  Penitentiary. 

The  Western  Penitentiary  is  an  immense  castle,  built  in  the  ancient 
Norman  style,  situated  on  the  plain  behind  Seminary  hill,  and  on  the 
western  border  of  Allegheny  city.  It  was  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost 
of  #183,092,  including  its  equipments.  Notwithstanding  some  glaring 
defects  in  its  original  construction  and  arrangement,  it  has  now  become 
an  eflicient  institution.  It  is  conducted  on  the  *'  Pennsylvania  system''  of 
solitary  confinement  and  labor.  Weaving,  shoe^making,  and  oakum- 
picMng,  are  the  employments  of  the  prisoners.  About  800  prisoners  had 
been  received,  in  1842,  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

The  United  States  Allegheny  Arsenal  is  located  at  Lawrenceville,  a 
pretty  village  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Pittsburg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river.  The  site  for  this  arsenal  was  selected  by 
Col.  WooUey  and  Wm.  B.  Foster,  Esq.  Col.  WooUey  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  buildings.  Ilie  she  m  just  opposite  vfainwright's  Island, 
the  spot  where  Gren.  Washington  was  cast  away  in  his  first  effort  to  cross 
the  Allegheny,  when  returning  from  his  mission  to  Venanga  At  this 
post  are  manufactured  and  stored,  ordnance,  smaU-arm%  and  all  sorts  of 
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military  eqoiqpmeiitSp  which  are  shippedy  aa  eoeamcm  demaadi,  to  the 
aoathmi  and  westera  forts  of  the  United  States.  The  arsenal  is  nnder 
the  general  charge  of  M%jor  H.  K.  Craig,  at  present  the  superintendent 
of  ti^e  Harper's  Ferry  Armory.  J*  M.  Morgan,  1st  lieatonant,  commands 
in  his  absence* 

MMnj  of  the  eztennre  manufkctoriei  wpokea  of  u  heinff  ntnatod  at  Fitttborg,  are  not  wilfaim 
tlie  limits  of  the  ci^  proper,  but  are  scattered  axound  wiUim  a  circle  of  five  miles  radios  from 
the  courthouse.  \^thin  tlus  compass  are  the  cities  of  Pittsborg  and  AUeffheny,  (the  latter 
9,000  iuha *  ^       ' 


already  a  large  place  of  near  12,000  inhabitants,  containing  many  eztensiye  manufactories,  par* 
ticttlarly  of  cotton,  iron,  and  wfaite-lead,  and  doing  a  large  proportion  of  the  Inmber  bosiness  of 
tluB  district,)  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Lawrenceville,  and  the  towns  and  TiUages  oC 
Manchester,  Stewartstown,  Shaipsburgfa,  East  Liberty,  Wilkin^mrgh,  CroghansriUe,  MinersriUe, 
Arthursville,  RiceriUe,  Oakland,  Kensington,  Sligo,  Cuddysville,  Temperance  Village,  Millen- 
TiUe,  and  New  Troy.  The  manufacturing  establishments  located  in  these  sunounding  Tillages, 
have  their  warehouses,  owners,  or  agents  within  the  city,  and  so  &r  as  general  business  intereals 
are  concerned,  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  city  itself,  that  being  the  centre,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  is  transacted.  The  population  within  this  region  has  been  estimated 
at  60,000,  but  since  the  census  of  1840  it  is  found  that  that  estimate  was  too  large.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  population  of  Alleghenj  county  is,  ifHiites,  81,417— colored,  3,101 — total,  83,518. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  county  commissioners,  that  within  the  district  above  laid  down,  50,000 
of  this  population  roside.  Within  this  district  there  are  about  75  churches,  or  places  where 
religious  worship  is  held ;  about  90  sabbath-schools,  98  clergymen  ot  aU  denominations,  95 
lawyers,  65  practising  physicians,  besides  many  who  have  retired  from  practice,  about  475 
merchants  of  all  kinds,  about  100  of  whom  are  wholesale,  and  235  hotds  and  taverxukeepers. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  three  numbers  published  by  Ne- 
Tille  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  for  1841.  The  earlier  dia- 
coveries  of  the  French,  previous  to  their  occupation  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio,  are  noticed  under  the 'head  of  Erie  county. 

In  the  6th  note  to  the  5M  Tohmie  of  Sparks'  Writfaigs  of  Washington,  we  hate  the  fidkiwinf 
account  of  the  first  moyement  towards  making  a  settlement  on  the  Ohio. 

"  In  the  year  1748,  Thomas  Lee,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  l^rginia,  formed  the  deeigw 
of  effecting  a  settlement  on  the  wild  lands  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  through  the  ageooj 
^  an  association  of  gentlemen.  Before  this  date  there  woe  no  English  residents  in  those  r». 
gions.  A  few  traders  wandered  from  tribe  to  tribes  and  dwelt  among  the  Indians,  but  they  aei. 
ther  cultivated  nor  occupied  the  land." 

Mr.  Lee  associated  with  himself  Mr.  Hanbury,  a  merchant  from  London,  and  twelve 


in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  composing  the  **  Ohio  Land  Company."  One  half  million  acres  of 
land  were  granted  them,  to  be  taken  principally  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Ho* 
nongahela  and  Kenhawa. 

In  1750,  Mr.  Chiistopher  Gist,  who  afterwards  acted  as  Washington's  guide  to  Le  Bcenf,  was 
despatched  by  the  company  to  explore  the  country  along  the  Ohio.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his 
trip,  which  we  have  never  seen ;  but  a  writer  who  has  seen  it,^  states  that  he  went  from  Virginia 
to  tjtkt  Juniata,  ascended  that  river,  and  descended  the  Kiskiminitas  to  the  Alleghenv. 

He  crossed  that  river  about  four  miles  above  this  city,  and  passed  on  to  the  Ohio.  In  hit 
journal  ^  makes  no  mention  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the  writer  who  gives  us  this  iniotteatioo 
presumes  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  eiistence.  If  he  passed  to  the  north  of  Hogback  hiU,  a« 
that  writer  supposes,  the  Monongahela  might  verv  readilv  escape  notice. 

In  this  expedition.  Gist  went  as  far  as  the  Fans,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  Nor. 
1751,  he  eiamined  the  oountiy  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Kenhawa. 

In  1744,  a  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Ddaware  Indians  at  Lancaster,  by  which  they  oeded 
to  the  king  all  the  land  within  the  bounds  oi  Virginia.  This  was  the  faii  treaiy  supposed  to 
contain  a  cession  of  lands  on  the  Ohio. 

In  1759,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Logetown,  [14  miles  below  Fittsboig  <m  the  rifffat  bank  of  th« 
CUiio,]  CoL  Fry  and  two  other  commissiooers  present  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  Gist  as  ageat 
of  the  Ohio  company.  One  of  the  old  chiefe  declared  that  the  Indians  considered  thai  the 
treaty  at  Lancaster  did  not  cede  any  lands  west  of  the  first  hiUs  on  the  east  sideof  the  AUe- 
gheny  meontains. 

They  agreed,  however,  not  to  mokft  ai^  ■ettleoMiiti  tiMt  mii^  be  nftde  on  the  sontheait  iUb 
of  the  Ohio. 

[Two  old  chiefii,  through  an  interpreter,  asked  Mr.  Gist  where  the  Indians'  land  lav— Ibr  ths 
Flraneh  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  English  on  the  otber  ?  Mr. 
Gist  iMmd  the  gnestian  hard  to  answer.] 
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t  IIm  tnaty  at  hugtdmu,  QStt  wm  afppobtild  Mmjer  for  the  Obb  eoni|Miij,  and 
fsacted  to  laj  off  a  town  aM  foit  near  the  month  of  QiaitierB  eraek.  NoChinr,  howeter,  wn 
piesame,  was  dene  in  that  matter,  aa  Wadungton  in  hit  joamal  of  his  viait  to  Le  WBiif  used  the 
JoBowhur  lanffoace : 

**  AboQt  taro^See  from  thia,  (tha  Fotka,)  «n  ^aontheaet  aide  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where 
the  Ohio  oompanj  intended  to  la j  off  their  fort,  Uvea  Shingisa,  kinff  of  the  Dehtwarea." 

Ow  lato  esteemed  ficiaidy  Jamea  McKee,  baa  often  pointed  ont  ma  place  when  Slungiea  re- 
aided :  it  waa  near  the  river,  and  a  short  distance  aonUi  of  McKee'a  locka. 

About  this  time,  1753,  the  French  were  carrying  out  their  grand  scheme  for  uniting  Canada 
with  Louiaiana  bj  a  line  of  forta,  two  of  ^diich  were  to  be  maced  at  this  place  and  at  Lon- 
town.  In  the  proaeeution  of  this  aoheme,  and  to  enforce  their  claim  to  the  whole  country  on  me 
Ohio,  they  aurpriaad  a  blockhouse  which  the  Ohio  company  had  erected  at  the  latter  place, 
aeised  the  gooda  and  akins  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  thousand  pounda,  and  destroyed  aU  the 
tradera  but  two,  who  made  their  escape. 

In  the  aumm»  and  foil  of  1753,  accounta  were  received  that  a  considerable  French  force  had 
arrived  at  Pkesque  Isle,  on  thdr  way  to  the  Ohio ;  and  in  October  of  that  year,  George  Washing. 
Icm  waa  aeleetod  as  a  meaaenger  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Logstown  to  the  Frendi  commandant, 
wherever  he  might  be  found,  to  demand  information  aa  to  the  oliject  of  the  French  troops.  Wash^ 
mgloii  departed  immediately  from  Williamsburg,  and  arrived  here  about  the  33d  or  24th  of  Nov. 
1753.  He  examined  the  pomt,  and  thought  it  a  fovorable  position  for  a  fort  He  then  proceeded 
to  Logatown-^and  thence  to  the  Fren&  commandant,  at  Le  BcDuf,  from  whom  he  received  a 
very  unsatisfoctory  rrolv. 

unmediatefy  upon  Washington's  ret^jm  to  Williamsburg,  arrangements  were  made  to  send 
two  companies  to  the  Ohio,  to  erect  a  fort  at  this  place.  One  company,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Tnnt,  being  first  ready,  marched  and  arrived  here.  While  th^  were  marching  to  this 
niaee,  it  aeema,  by  the  foUowing  extract  from  this  records  at  Harrisburg,  that  the  French  had 
miilt  a  fort  at  Logstown. 

"  Mardi  13th,  1754.  Evidence  sent  to  the  house  that  VenangD  and  Logstown,  where  the 
French  forts  are  builtt  are  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania." 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1754,  Grov.  Dinwiddie  said,  in  a  lettter  to  Gov.  Hamilton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, '*  I  am  much  misled  by  our  surveyors,  if  the  F<vks  of  the  Monongahela  be  within  tne 
bounds  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.*' 

This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  controversy  between  those  two  states,  about  Pittsburg  and  the 
euuntry  around  it,  which  we  have  found.  Thus  the  region  around  us  was  the  bone  of  double 
owrtaption :  England  and  France  were  about  to  go  to  war  for  it,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginia 
to  eommence  a  controveny  about  it,  whidi  endived  for  more  than  twenty  years — ^in  the  course 
ai  which  much  iH  blood  and  angry  feeling  were  disf^ayed. 

it  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  which  stote  the 
"  Fack"  bekmged.  Both  stotes  were  probably  induced  to  contributo  more  liberally  in  the  ef- 
forts to  recover  it  fimn  the  French,  from  the  belief  entertained  by  each  that  the  country  bebnged 
to  it.  The  Virginia  troops  very  reluctantly  aoocmipanied  Forbes  by  the  Pennsylvania  route,  and 
Ittd  thay  known  that  this  country  belonged  to  Pennsylvania,  mey  might  have  dedined  idto. 


We  know  not  precisely  at  what  time  Capt.  Trent's  company  arrived  here,  but  on  the  nth  ef 
Jjvril,  1754,  they  were  engaged  in  erecting  a  fort  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny.  Caiptain  Trent  Waa  absent  at  Will's  creek,  and  Lieut.  Frazier  was  at  his  residence 
near  Turue  creJc,  thus  leaving  Enaign  Ward  in  command  of  a  company  of  forty-one  men.  The 
fort  w«s  still  unfinished,  when,  on  that  memoraMe  day,  17th  of  April,  1754,  a  French  commandant, 
Monsieur  ContrecoBur,  made  his  appearance  on  the  Mautifbl  Allegheny,  with  sixty  batteaux,  three 
hondred  canoes,  and  a  motley  host  of  above  one  thousand  French  and  Indians,  having  with 
them  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Poor  Ensign  Ward,  with  his  forty-one  men  and  his  unfinished 
stockade,  could,  c^  course,  make  no  resistance  to  such  a  host,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  a 
strong  park  of  artilkiy.  Some  negotiation  took  {dace ;  ContreeoBur,  however,  was  peremptory, 
and  cut  discussion  short.  Ward  surrendered  the  post,  and  was  permitted  to  bnng  away  lus  little 
•ompany  of  forty-one  men,  and  all  his  woridng  tools. 

llie  seizure  of  this  post  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility  in  the  memorable  war  which  raged 
for  seven  years,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  French,  having  thus  taken  possession  of  this  place,  proceeded  at  once  to  erect  Fort  Du- 
qnesne,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  tb6ir  power  here.  Their  labors,  however,  proved  fruitless;  their 
rale  here  was  destined  to  a  short  endurance. 

Brief  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  a  period  of  much  enterprise  and  activity,  and  marked  by  for- 
tunes both  adverae  and  proqierous.  llie  smure  of  this  {dace  doited  gnat  sensation  over  the 
whole  country,  and  more  especiaUy  in  the  jnovinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginia.  ^ 

Washington,  who  was  at  Will's  creek,  near  where  Cumberland  now  stands,  witii  about  ona 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  determined  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  creek,  and  erect  a  foit 
tfaece.    •    »    a    a    [See  Fayette  oo.] 
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Attiteaiirrenair,l^Waihiii^ton,«r  tbalbflAt  Ontt  MeUvfpa,  €•«  of  th«  torn*  oT  t 
tkm  wag  that  Captmin  Van  Bium  and  Cft|rtam  Stoiw  ■hmiU  be  h^ 
pnsonera,  taken  oathe  38tliaf  May*  iboaUl  be  nfeafe<L 

Captain  Stobo  was  detained  in  Fort  Dnqoesne  for  aome  time  before  he  was  eent  to  Quebec^  and 
on  tbe  39th  of  J«l7,1754»  he  wrote  the  Mkwraig  letter  deecnbing  the  elate  of  afiaixe  hen^  (4th 
Vol.  Hasard'8  Register,  page  3Sd-9.) 

«  Sir — I  wrote  you  yesterday  by  an  Indian  named  the  Long,  or  Mono ;  he  will  be  with  you  in 
•even  days.  This  goee  by  Delaware  George.  If  these  discharge  their  trust,  they  ought  to  be 
wcdl  rewarded.  The  purport  of  yesterdar'B  letter  was  to  mfonn  you  of  a  report,  and  I  hope  fidse, 
which  ^[reatly  alarms  the  Indians,  that  the  Half  King,  and  Monecatooth  are  kiUed,  their  wivas 
and  ohildren  gi^en  to  the  Catawbas,  Cattowajw,  and  ChemJcees.  I  wish  a  peaee  may  be  made 
up  between  the  Catawbas  and  tbe  nations  here ;  they  are  raueh  afraid  of  them.  Many  would 
Inve  joined  yon  ere  now,  had  it  not  been  for  that  r^xirt.  Yon  had  as  just  a  plan  of  the  fort  as 
time  and  opportunity  would  allow.  The  French  manage  the  Indians  wiUi  the  greatest  artifice.  I 
mentioned  yesterday  a  council  the  Shawanese  had  with  the  French,  tbe  present  they  gave,  and  if 
they  made  the  fV»ich  a  speech  yesterday,  the  bearer,  who  was  present,  will  inform  yon  to  whs* 
Durport.  If  yesterday's  letter  reaches  you,  it  will  giye  you  a  particular  account  of  most  tfainffs, 
t  have  scarce  a  minute,  therefore  can  ouy  add  one  mors  thing :  there  are  but  300  mm  here  at  this 
time,  300  more  expected  in  a  few  days ;  the  rest  went  off  in  several  detachments,  to  the  amount 
of  1^00,  besides  Indians.  The  Inmans  have  great  liberty  here ;  they  go  out  and  ifi  when  they 
please,  without  notice.  If  100  trusty  Shawanese,  Mingoes,  and  Delawaies  were  picked  out,  they 
might  surprise  the  fort,  lodging  themselves  under  the  pUtfonn,  behind  the  paHsades,  by  day,  and 
at  ni^t  secure  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks.  The  gpard  consists  of  40  men  oidy,  and  5  offi. 
cars.  None  lodge  in  the  fort  but  the  guard,  except  Contreocsur — ^the  rest  in  bark  cabins  around 
the  fort.  All  this  you  have  more  particularly  in  yesterday's  account  Your  humUe  servant,  dto. 
La  Force  is  greatly  missed  here.  Let  the  good  of  the  expedition  be  considered  prefotable  to  our 
safety.    Haste  to  strike." 

In  the  previous  letter.  Captain  Stobo  says  :  *'  La  Force  is  greatly  wanted  here^-no  scouting 
now — he  certainly  must  have  been  an  eattraordinary  man  amongst  them— he  is  so  much  regrettei 
and  wished  for." 

The  5th  day  of  July,  1755,  must  have  been  one  of  great  bustle  and  excitement  within  the  limits 
of  the  west  ward  of  our  city.  Within  those  limits,  and  near  the  Point,  was  then  assembled, 
around  and  iik  Fort  Duquesne,  a  number  of  French  and  Indians.  Intellig«ace  had  been  brought 
by  their  scouts  that  Braddook,  with  his  fonmdable  and  disciplined  army,  was  rapidly  approaching. 
The  French  commandant  was,  no  doubt,  greatiy  distressed  and  perpleured  by  the  condition  St 
things— his  force  was  comparatively  smaff— Fort  Duquesne  was  <mly  a  stockade,  incapable  d 
resisting,  even  for  an  hour,  the  lightest  field-pieces.  At  this  crisis,  when  it  seesui  the  com. 
mandaWt  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  resistance.  Captain  Beavgeu,  a  b<dd  and  enterprising  spirit, 
well  suited  to  sueh  an  emergency,  proposed  to  take  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians,  and  meet 
Braddock  on  his  march. 

The  consent  of  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  was  first  to  be  obtained.  Captain  Beaujeu  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  afl^bility  of  manners,  and  very  popular  among  tlie  In. 
d^ans.  He  went  among  them,  explained  his  plan,  and  urged  them  to  go  with  him.  They  proi« 
nounced  the  plan  to  be  a  hopeless  one,  and  revised  peremptorily  to  go. 

A  second  time  he  applied  to  them — surged  them  to  hold  a  council  on  the  subject ;  they  did  so^ 
and  again  refused  to  go  with  him.  Stul  not  despairing,  Captain  Beaujeu  again  went  among 
them,  used  all  his  arts  of  persuasion,  told  them  that  he  was  determined  to  go,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  would  permit  him  to  go  alone  to  meet  the  enemy.    This  appeal  proved  successfiil. 

They  agreed  to  accompany  him.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  July,  1755,  and  they  had  informa. 
tion  that  Braddock  was  only  eighteen  miles  distant.  That  day  and  the  next  was  sppnt  in  makmg 
preparations,  and  earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  united  forces  of  French  and  Indians  de. 
parted  on  what  seemed  an  utterly  hopdiess  expedition.  Along  with  Beaujeu  were  two  other  cap. 
tains,  Dumas  and  Lignery,  foor  Heotenants,  six  ensigns,  and  two  cadets. 

Mr.  Graig  does  not  describe  the  battle  at  Braddock's  field.  The  sub- 
joined  account  is  abridged  from  various  authorities. 

Major-general  Edward  Braddock  had  arrived  in  this  country  early  in  1755,  with  the  44th  and 
48th  regimepts  of  royal  troops,  under  Sir  Peter  Halkett  and  Col.  Dunbar.  At  Will's  cre^  (Fait 
Cumberiand,)  he  was  joined  by  about  a  thousand  provincial  troops,  but  the  army  was  detained 
at  this  place  several  weeks,  for  want  of  horses,  wagons,  and  forage.  By  the  energy  and  tact  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  then  postmaster  of  the  province,  about  200  wagons,  with  the  necessaiy  horses  and 
equipments,  wen  raised  among  the  fanners  of  the  Cumberiand  vaBey,  and  in  Lancaster  and 
York  counties.  The  army  moved,  at  length,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  June,  but  soon  found  them- 
selves  so  encmnbered  with  bag|rage  and  wagons,  that  it  was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Washin|;lsii,  who  aeted  as  aid^fo^camp,  to  divide  the  foree,  pushing  forward  a  small  Dut  choeea 
band,  with  such  artillery  and  light  stores  as  wen  nscassary,  leaving  the  heavy  artillery,  baggage. 
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9bt*j  to  foHoir  by  bIow  and  emtj  marehes.  The  general,  with  1,900  chosen  men,  and  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  as  brigadier,  -Lieat.  CoL  Gage,  (afterwards  Ocni.  Gage,)  Lieut.  Cd.  Burton,  and  Major 
Spai^  went  forward,  tearing  Col.  Dunbar  to  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  and  bag. 
gage.  Col.  Washinston,  who  had  been.  Tery  ill  with  a  forer,  was  left  in  charge  of  Col.  Dunbar, 
bat  with  a  promise  nom  Gen.  Braddock  that  he  should  be  brought  up  with  the  advanced  corpa 
before  they  reached  Fort  Duquesne.  He  joined  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yough'oghenj,  on  the 
8th  July.  On  the  9th,  the  day  of  the  battle,  he  says,  **  I  attended  the  general  on  horse- 
back,  though  very  low  and  weak.  The  army  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mononfahela,  a 
little  befow  the  mouth  of  Yough'ogheny,  being  prevented  by  rugged  hills  from  continumg  along 
the  rifffat  bank  to  the  fort." 

**  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  meet  beautifbl  spectacle  be 
had  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  £very  man  was 
neatly  dressed  in  full  uniform ;  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and  marched  in  exact 
erder ;  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms ;  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and 
the  de^  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers  and  men  were 
equally  inspirited  with  cheering  hopes  and  confident  anticipations."* 

At  noon  they  recrossed  to  the  n^hi  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  ripple  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  and  ten  miles  above  Fort  Duquesne.    The  annexed  sketch  exhibits  a 


BraddocVs  Field. 

view  of  the  battle.'ground.  The  trees  in  the  foreground  miLrk  the  landing  place ;  the  ford  is  now 
destroyed  by  the  pool  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Works.  The  cattle  on  the  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  view,  mark  the  place  of  the  first  attack ;  the  ravines  in  which  the  enemy  were 
concealed  are  seen  on  either  side.  These  ravines  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  sufficient 
to  contain  at  least  a  thousand  men.  The  whole  ground  was  then  covered  with  the  forest,  and 
the  ravines  were  completely  hidden  from  view.  Capt.  Orme,  an  aid  of  Braddock,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Fort  Cumberland,  18th  July,  gives  the  following  par. 
ticulars :  "  The  9th  inst.  we  passed  and  reuassed  the  Monongahela  by  advancing  first  a  party  of 
300  men,  which  was  immediately  followed  oy  another  of  300.  The  general,  with  the  column  of 
artillery,  baggage,  and  main  body  of  the  army,  passed  the  river  the  last  time  about  one  o'clock.  Ae 
soon  as  the  whcue  had  got  on  the  fort  side  of  the  Monongahela,  we  heard  a  very  heavy  and  quick  firo 
in  our  front.  We  immediately  advanced  in  order  to  sustain  them,  but  the  detachments  of  the 
900  and  300  men  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  us,  which  caused  such  confusion  and  struck  so 
creat  a  panic  among  our  men,  that  afterwards  no  military  expedient  could  be  made  use  of  that 
had  any  effect  upon  them.  The  men  were  so  extremely  deaf  to  the  exhortation  of  the  general 
and  the  officers,  that  they  fired  away  in  the  most  irregular  manner  all  their  ammunition,  and  then 
ran  off,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions  and  baggage ;  nor  could  they 
be  persuaded  to  stop  till  thev  got  as  far  as  Gest's  plantation,  nor  there  cnily  in  part :  many  of 
ihan  proceeded  as  fro*  as  Col.  Dunbar's  party,  who  lay  six  miles  on  this  side.  The  officers  were 
abeolikely  sacrificed  by  their  unparalleled  good  behavior,  advancing  sometimes  in  bodies  and 
flDmetinies  separately — hoping  by  such  example  to  engage  the  soldiers  to  follow  them ;  but  to  no 
psrpose.  The  genoral  had  five  horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound  through 
the  right  arm  into  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  the  13th  inst    Poor  Shirley  was  shot  through  the 
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f4  ALLEGHENY  CQUHTY. 

kead:  Cq>t  Morris  wminded.  Afr.  Waahiagteti  had  two  hones  shot  ittdsr  rfaim,  and  Ms  cMhm 
shst  tfaroiurh  in  several  places ;  bohavinf  the  whole  time  with  the  graatest  cova^aad  nsotetifoo* 
Sir  Peter  Halkett  was  killed  npon  the  spot--OoL  Bartan  and  Sir  John  St  Clair  wonnded ;  and 
encloeed  I  have  s«it  you  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  according  to  as  exact  an  account  as  we  are 
^  able  to  get.  Upon  our  proceeding  with  the  whole  conroj  to  the  little  meadows,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  advance  u  that  manner.  The  general  thflNfore  advanced  with  1^100  maB» 
with  the  necessary  artiUeiy,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  leaving  the  main  body  of  the  convoj 
imder  the  command  of  Col.  Dunbar,  with  orders  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possibls.  In  this  manner 
we  piDoeeded  with  safety  and  eocpedition,  till  the  fEital  day  I  have  just  related ;  and  happ^^  it  was 
that  the  disposition  was  made,  otherwise  the  whole  must  either  have  starved  or  &Uen  into  tbs 
hands  of  the  enemy,  as  numbcurs  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  us,  and  our  psovisions  were 
all  lost.  As  our  horses  were  so  much  reduced,  and  those  extremely  weak,  and  many  carriages 
wsra  wanted  for  the  wounded  men,  it  occasioned  our  destroying  tlie  ammunition  and  the  siqMs^ 
fluous  part  of  the  previsions  left  in  CoL  Dunbar*s  convoy,  to  prevent  its  £Btlling  into  the  haada 
of  the  enemy ;  as  the  whole  of  the  artillery  is  lost,  and  the  troops  are  so  ezoeadingly  weakened 
by  deaths,  wounds,  and  sicknesses,  it  was  judged  impossible  to  make  any  further  attempts, 
l^eiefbre  CoL  Dunbar  is  returning  to  Fort  Cumberland^  with  every  thing  he  is  able  to  bring  up 
with  him.  I  propose  remaining  l^re  till  my  wound  will  suffer  me  to  remove  to  Philadel^iia  i 
from  thence  shall  proceed  to  Ehigland.  Whatever  commands  you  may  have  for  me,  ;p>u  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  direct  to  me  here.  Bv  the  particular  disposition  of  the  French  and  Indians,  it  waa 
impnyaihlA  to  jodge  the  number  they  had  that  day  in  the  fidd.  Killed — Gren.  Braddock,  William 
Shirley,  Sec'y.  Col.  Halkett.  Wounded — Roger  Morris  and  Robert  Orme,  aid.4e-camps,  Sir  John 
St.  Clair,  Dep.  Quarter-jnaster  Gen.,  Matthew  Lesly,  Asst,  Lieut.  Col.  Gage.  Between  6  and 
700  officers  and  soldiers  killed  and  wounded.'* 

Gen.  Morris  wrote  to  Gen.  Shirley:  "The  defeat  of  our  troops  appears  to  me  to  be  owing  to 
the  want  of  care  and  caution  in  the  leaders,  who  have  been  too  secure,  and  held  in  great  con. 
tempi  the  Indian  manner  of  fighting.  Even  by  Capt.  Orme's  account  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  attack.  And  there  are  others  that  say  that  the  French  and  Indians  lined  the  wav  on  eack 
aide,  and  in  the  front  and  behind  intrenchments  [ravines,]  that  we  knew  nothing  of  tUl  they  fired 
iqpon  us." 

Waahinffton  also  says:  "The  dastardly  behavior  of  the  regular  troc^  (so  called)  exposed  tlmsa 
who  were  mclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  length,  in  spite  of  every 
«ffort  to  the  contrary,  they  broke  and  ran,  as  sheep  before  hounds,  leaving  the  artillery,  ammunu 
tion,  provisions,  baggage,  and  in  short  every  thing,  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  And  when  we  endeav. 
med  to  rally  them,  m  hopes  of  regaining  the  ground  and  what  we  had  left  upcm  it,  it  was  with 
as  litUe  success  as  if  we  had  attempted  to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains.  «  •  a 
It  is  conjectured,  (I  believe  with  much  truth,)  that  two  thirds  of  our  killed  and  wounded  rscsived 
their  shot  from  our  own  cowardly  regulars,  who  gathered  themselves  into  a  body,  contrary  to  or- 
ders,  ten  or  twelve  de^>— would  then  level,  fire,  and  shoot  down  the  men  before  them." 

Col.  Burd,  who  had  obtained  his  information  from  Col.  Dunbar  at  Fort  Cumboiaad,  also  writest 
^  The  battle  began  at  one  o'clock  of  the  noon,  and  continued  three  hours.  The  enemykept  behind 
tress  and  logs  of  wood,  and  cut  down  our  troc^  as  fast  as  they  could  advance.  The  soldiers 
then  insisted  much  to  be  allowed  to  take  to  the  trees,  which  the  general  denied,  and  stormed 
much,  callmg  them  cowards ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  strike  them  with  his  own  swOrd  for  at- 
tempting  the  trees.  Our  flankere,  and  many  of  our  soldien  that  did  take  to  the  trees,  were  cut 
off  from  the  fire  of  our  own  line,  as  they  fixed  their  platoons  wherever  they  saw  a  smoke  or  lira, 
file  one  half  of  the  army  engaged  never  saw  the  enemy.  Particularly  Capt.  Waggoner,  ot  the 
Yirginia  forces,  marehed  80  men  up  to  take  possession  of  a  hill :  on  the  top  of  the  hill  there  lar 
a  large  tree  idwut  five  feet  diameter,  which  Capt.  Waggoner  intended  to  make  a  bulwark  of.  BCb 
mar(med  np  to  the  log  with  the  loss  of  only  three  mpn  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  time 
his  sdldiera  canied  their  firdocks  shouldered.  When  they  came  to  the  log  they  began  to  file 
upon  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  their  fire  was  discovered  by  our  line,  they  fired  from  our  line  opon 
Inm.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat  down  the  hill,  and  brought  off  with  him  only  80  men  out  of 
80 ;  and  in  this  manner  were  our  troops  chiefljr  destroyed.  *  *  Hie  general  had  with- 
lum  all  his  papers,  which  are  entirely  fellen  into  tiie  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  likewise  abovt 
jC95,000  in  cash.  All  the  wagons  that  were  with  the  jpeneral  m  the  action,  all  the  ainm«nilisn» 
provisions,  cattle,  Ac^  two  twdve-pounder  cannon,  six  four.pounders,  four  cohoms  and  two 
Bortts,  with  all  the  shells,  Ac,  The  loss  of  men,  as  nigh  as  Gol.  Dunbar  could  compute  at  that 
time,  is  700  killed  and  wounded,  (the  one  half  killed,)  and  about  40  c^icers.  Cd.  Dunbar  re- 
treated with  1,500  efieetive  men.  He  destioved  his  previaicms,  except  what  he  eould  cairy  akmg 
with  him  for  subsisteneek  He  airived  on  Tuesday,  2^  inst,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  with  hie 
troops,  lie  likewise  destroyed  all  the  powder  he  had  with  him,  to  the  amount  (he  tlmiks)  of 
50,000  pounds.  His  mortars,  shells,  dtc.,  he  bjoried ;  and  brought  with  him  to  our  fort  two  mx^ 
pomdera.'  He  could  earry  nothing  off  .for  want  of  horses." 

Col.  Washington  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Fort  Cumbsrland,  18th  Jnlyt  1755,  nine  days  after 
the  battle :  ''When  we  came  there  we  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Flrench  and  Indians,  whose 
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iHMps^  elnefly  re^okr  loMiers*  who  weM  stroek  witk  Moh  a  pMiio  that  they  behaTe4  with  bum 
oowaidiee  than  it  ia  posaibk  to  conceive.  The  officers  behared  faUaatij  in  ordw  to  eneemafa 
their  raen*  lor  which  thej  soffiared  greatly,  there  being  near  60  kiUed  and  woondedr— « lai^  pro. 
pertien  of  the  naoiber  we  had.  The  Virginia  troopi?  afaowed  a  good  deal  of  braTery»  bm5l  wese 
neexlj  all  killed ;  ibr  I  believe  oat  of  three  eompanioB  that  were  there,  acareely  30  men  are  1^ 
•lire.  Capl.  Peyronny  and  all  his  officers,  down  to  a  c<»poral,  were  kilted.  Ci^  FoIssq 
bad  neatty  as  hara  a  fete,  lor  imly  one  of  his  was  left  ht  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those 
they  call  re^obn  exposed  all  others  that  were  inclined  to  do  their  doty,  to  ahnost  certain  death; 
and  at  last,  m  de^te  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran»  as  lAuep  pursued 
by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  raUy  Ihem. 

The  gooeral  was  wounded,  of  which  he  died  three  days  alter.  Sir  Peter  HMfcett  was  killad 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  without  a  woond,  though  I 
had  ibor  bnBets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  undor  me.  Capts^  Orme  and  Morris,  two 
et  thie  aids^e.«aa^,  were  womided  early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  doty  harder 
upon  me,  as  I  was  the  eidy  person  then  left  to  distribnto  the  general's  orders ;  which  I  wa 
acareely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  horn  a  violent  ilfaiess,  that  had  confined  ma  to 
my  bed  and  a  wagon  for  above  ten  days.  I  am  still  in  a  weak  and  feeble  condition,  whidi  in- 
duces  me  to  hah  here  two  or  three  days,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a  little  strength  to  enable  me 
ta  proceed  homeward.'* 

And  to  his  brother  John  he  writes  at  the  same  time  i  "Ab  I  have  heard,  since  my  arrival  at 
this  pfaice,  a  eircnmstantial  accomit  of  my  death  and  dying  speech,  I  take  this  early  opportontty 
of  ccmtradicting  tiie  first,  and  of  assuring  yon  that  I  have  not  yet  composed  the  latter.  Bnt,  by 
the  alKpowerfiil  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  aU  hmnan  probability 
or  expectation;  for  I  had  ftmr  bv^ets  through  my  coat,*  and  two  hones  shot  nnder  roe,  yet  es- 
caped onhort,  altfaongfa  death  was  levelling  my  ocmipanions  on  every  side  of  me !" 

It  appears  that  Washinprton's  estiniato  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  was  midenrated.  Mr. 
Sparks  ascertained  in  Pans  thatHhey  were  abont  650,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  Indians. 

In  relation  to  Braddook's  grave,  see  some  further  particulars  under  the 
head  of  Fayette  county,  'ftie  extracts  from  Mr.  Craig^s  numbers  are 
continued: — 

Various  estimates  are  given  of  the  force  of  the  Fremsh  and  Indian^.  The  largest  estimate  is, 
t«fo  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  Indians.  The  lowest 
estimate  reduces  the  number  of  white  men  to  two  hundred  and  thirty^ve,  and  Indians  to  six 
hnndred. 

The  brave  and  enterprising  Beaujeu  foil  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  victory  was  achieved  under 
tiM  command  of  CapL  Dumas. 

Again,  on  the  evenmg  of  that  memorable  day--^if  the  statement  of  Col.  James  Smith,  who  had 
baen  some  time  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Du  Quesne,  may  be  relied  on — ^the  Pmnt  was  the  scene  of 
savage  forocity  and  human  sufficing.  On  that  evening,  a  number  of  the  Indians  returned  horn 
the  l«ttle-gn>und,  brin^[ing  with  than  twdve  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  burnt  to  death  with  aQ 
tlie  cruel  ingenuity  which  is  usuallv  displayed  upon  snob  occasions. 

About  the  1st  of  April,  1756,  a  Mr.  Paris,  with  a  scouting  party  from  Fort  Cumberlaiid,  foil  m 
with  a  small  body  of  Indians  commanded  l^  a  Monsieur  £k»nviUe ;  an  engagement  ensued ;  the 
eommandant  was  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  following  instructions,  writt^i  at  Fort  Du  Qsesne, 
were  found  about  turn.  ^ 

"  mn  Duquesne,  93d  March,  1756. 

^  The  Sienr  Donville,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  fifty  savageSf  is  ordered  to  go  and  ob^ 
serve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Cumberiand.  He  will  endeaver  to 
hflumas  their  convoys,  and  bum  their  magamnes  at  Conococheague,  should  this  be  practicable* 
He  must  use  every  effort  to  take  prisoners,  who  may  confirm  what  we  already  know  of  the  ene^ 
mj*B  designs.  The  Sieur  Dcmville  will  employ  all  his  talente,  and  all  his  credit,  to  prevent  tlM 
savages  nera  committing  any  cruelties  upon  those  who  may  foil  into  their  h^nds.  Hener  and 
hamnnity  ought,  in  this  respect,  to  serve  as  our  guide." 

*<  Dumas.'* 

We  infer  firam  these  instructions,  that  Contrecoeur  had  then  left  this  place,  and  that  Dumat 

*  When  Washington  went  to  the  Ohio,  in  1770,  to  explore  wild  lands  near  the  mouth  of  tha 
Kenhawa  river,  be  met  an  aged  Indian  chief,  who  told  him,  through  an  interpreter,  that  during 
the  battle  of  Braddook*s  field  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  consittcuous  object,  feed  his  rifie  at 
Imn  many  times,  and  directed  his  young  warriors  to  do  the  same ;  but  none  of  his  balls  tmA 
stfeci.  He  was  then  persuaded  that  the  young  hero  was  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the 
Oreat  Spirit,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  He  had  now  come  a  long  way  to  pay  homage  to  the 
■MB  whs  was  the  paitieular  snmto  of  heavan,  and  who  could  never  die  in  bf^tk. 
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<M  ALLBaHianr  county. 

WM  in  otmniuid.  He  wa^  fto  doidit,  tiM  Mme  penoo  wlio  oommiindad  at  Braddock's  MM 
after  the  dMtli  of  Captain  Beanyeo.  Tbemetnietkma  toBoiiTiUeahow  him  tohaTebeeKashii. 
mane  as  he  was  braye  and  enteipriaiiig. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1757,  Lieut.  Bdber  ratnmed  to  Fort  Cumberland  fiiom  an  expedition,  with 
fire  ioldiers  and  fifteen  Cherokee  Indiana,  towarda  Fort  Duqnesne.  Thev  had  faUen  in  with  a 
party-  of  three  French  officers  and  seren  men  on  the  head  waters  of  Turtle  creek,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Fort  Duquesne. 

They  killed  five  of  the  IVenchmen,  and  took  one  officer  prisoner.  From  this  officer  they 
bamed  that  Capt.  Lignery  than  commanded  at  Fort  Dnquesne,  and  that  the  £Drce  then  here  was 
six  hundred  flench  troops  and  two  lumdred  Indians.  This  Capt.  Lignery  was,  probably,  the 
same  who  accompanied  Beaojen  to  Braddock*s  field,  and  was  second  in  command  after  the  death 
of  that  enteq>cising  soldier. 

From  this  time  we  hare  no  notice  of  Fort  Duqnesne  until  late  in  the  succeeding  year,  1758. 

'*  The  ptmi  man  after  whom  our  city  is  named,  was  at  length  called  to  direct  the  energies  of 
Gnat  Bntain,  and  wider  his  auspices  the  years  1758  and  '59  witnessed  the  extinction  of  French 
fower  in  America.  In  the  be^^uuiing  of  1758,  it  was  determined  to  act  with  great  eneigy  in  this 
eountnr ;  three  difierent  expeditions  were  planned,  and  the  first  against  Fort  Duqoesne  was  in- 
imsted  to  Brigadier  Gen.  Joseph  Forbes." 

[The  particulars  of  Gen.  Forbes*  expedition  will  be  found  under  Bedford,  Somerset,  and  West- 
moreland  counties.] 

Priof  to  Washington's  arriyal  at  Raystown,  Major  Grant  had  been  detached  towardt  Fort  Du- 
qiuesne,  with  eight  hundred  men.  He,  however,  as  it  is  said,  exceeded  his  orders,  and  arriyed 
and  encamped  on  the  hill  now  called  by  his  name ;  on  the  13th  September,  and  on  the  next  day, 
a  most  sanguinary  action  took  place  within  the  limits  of  our  ci^.  The  Ibllowinf^  account,  which 
is  the  fullest  that  we  have  seen,  is  from  the  2d  yoL  of  Marshall's  Life  of  Washi^ton  : 

*'  In  the  night  he  reached  a  hill  near  the  foti^  where  he  posted  his  men  in  difierent  columns, 
and  sent  fonwd  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  disooyery.  They  burnt  a  log  bouse  near  the  walls 
and  tetumed.  Next  -morning,  Major  Grant  detached  Major  Lewis,  of  QfA,  Washington's  regi- 
ment, with  a  baggage  guard,  two  miles  into  his  rear,  and  sent  an  engineer,  with  a  covering  party, 
within  fiill  view  of  the  fort,  to  take  a  plan  of  the  works.  In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  the  reveiUe 
to  be  beaten  in  difierent  places.  This  parade  drew  out  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  an  obsti- 
nate engagement  ensued.  As  soon  as  the  action  commenced,  Major  Lewis  left  Capt.  Bullett,  of 
Col.  Washington's  regiment,  with  about  50  Virginians,  to  guard  the  baggage,  and  advanced  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  support  Major  Grant.  The  English  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  both  Major  Grant  and  Major  Lewis  taken  prisoners.  In  this  action  the  Virginians  behaved 
most  gallantly,  and  evineed  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  trained.  Out  of  eight  officersi 
five  were  killed,  a  sixth  wounded,  and  a  seventh  taken  prisoner.  Captain  Bullett,  who  defended 
the  baggage  with  great  resolution,  and  contributed  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  detachment,  was 
the  only  officer  w1m>  escaped  unhurt.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty^ix  men,  sixty-two  were 
dilled  on  the  spot,  and  two  wounded.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  regiment,  reflected  high 
honor  on  their  commander  as  well  as  on  themselves,  and  he  received  on  the  occasion  the  con. 
pliments  of  the  general.    The  total  loss  in  this  action  was,  373  killed,  and  42  wounded." 

This  was  really  a  sanguinary  afiair ;  more  than  one  third  of  Grant's  force  being  killed.  Major 
Grant  and  Major  Lewis  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal.  Major  Grant  afterwards 
returned  to  this  place,  and  erected  the  redoubt  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  op- 
posite  the  mouth  of  Redoubt  alley.  We  recollect  distinctly  seeing  the  stone  tablet  stating  that 
Col.  Wm.  Grant  built  the  redoubt.  A  similar  tablet  still  remains  in  the  wall  of  the  other  r^oubi 
near  the  Point,  and  states  that  Col.  Jk>uqoet  built  it. 

About  the  5th  Nov.  the  main  bAy  of  the  army  arrived  at  Li^nier,  by  roads  indescribably 
bad.  Washington  was  advanced  in  m>nt  to  supenntend  the  opemng  of  the  road,  and  the  army 
moved  after  him  by  slow  and  laborious  steps  until  it  arrived  close  to  the  fort.  On  the  24th  of 
Nov.  1758,  the  French  set  fire  to  the  fort,  embarked  in  their  boats  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  thus 
forever  abandoned  their  rule  over  this  country. 

The  works  were  repaired,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Fort  Pitt,  after  that  great  minister 
imder  whose  auspices  the  British  banner  was  floating  in  triumph  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Two  hundred  men  of  Washin^n's  regiment  were  left  to  garrison  the  place ;  the  want  of  pro^ 
visions  for  more  fori>ade  the  leaving  a  la^;er  force.  Goi.  Forbes  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  hi  that  city. 

**  Provisions  bong  scares,  a  larger  foree  could  not  be  maintained  there  during  the  winter.  Tlia 
first  Fort  Pitt,  a  slight  woik,  c<^posed  of  pickets  with  a  shallow  and  narrow  ditch,  was  hastily 
thrown  im  for  the  reception  of  220  men,  and  the  rest  of  the  arm^r  returned  to  the  settlements.** 
That  won  was  intended  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1759,  Geo. 
Stanwix  arrived,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  draught  of  that  work  was 
made  by  R.  Rutxer,  who  probably  superintended  the  work  as  engineer.  A  letter  written  from 
the  ^aoe.  Sept  24»  1759,  says : 

'*  It  is  now  near  a  month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in  erecting  a  most  fonnidable  foitK 
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fiteatioa,  snoli  a  one  a$  wiU  to  UtMt  fotUrihf  tetnrt  <Ae  BritUh  emfirt  an  the  Ohio,  Then  is 
no  need  to  enmnente  the  abilities  of  the  chief  eng^ineer,  nor  the  epirit  ahown  by  the  troops,  in 
executing  this  important  task ;  the  fort  will  soon  be  a  lasting  monument  of  both.  Upon  the 
general's  arrival,  about  400  Indians,  of  difiisrent  nations,  came  to  confirm  the  peace  with  the 
English,  particularlj  the  Tawas  and  Wyandotts,  who  inhabit  about  Fort  D'Etroit;  these  con- 
fesmd  the  errors  they  had  been  led  into  by  the  perfidy  of  the  French :  showed  the  deepest  coq. 
tiition  for  their  past  conduct,  and  promised  not  only  to  remain  fiut  friends  to  the  English,  but  to 
assist  us  in  distressing  the  common  enemy,  whenever  we  should  call  on  them  to  do  it  And  all  the 
nations  which  have  been  at  variance  with  the  English,  said  they  would  deliver  up  what  prisonen 
they  had  in  Uieir  hands  to  the  general,  at  the  grand  meeting  that  is  to  be  heM  in  about  thiee 
weeks.^ 

On  republishing  this  letter  in  1831,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  remarked : 

"  How  short-sighted  is  man !  Scarcely  sixteen  years  elapsed  horn  the  writing  of  this  letter, 
before  this  *  formidable  fortification,'  and  the  country  around  it,  passed  from  the  British  empire, 
and  became  a  constituent  part  of  a  ^preat  and  independent  republic.  Scarcely  seventy.two  jreara 
have  yet  elapsed,  and  now  this  *  lastmg  monument'  of  the  sloll  of  the  engineer,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  troops,  has  already  become  one  of  those  things  that  have  been.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  have  almost  entirely  defaced  every  trace  of  this  *  formidable 
fortification.*  One  redoubt  alone,  of  all  the  results  of  the  labors  and  genius  of  Britons,  now  re- 
mains ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  only  remnant  of  a 
British  engineer^  works  of  defence  agsiinst  French  hostility,  is  now  the  peacefid  domicil  of  an 
industrious  and  meritorious  Frenchman— im  indefatigable  and  accurate  surveyor  and  stvit 
engineer." 

Washington,  who  visited  this  place  in  Oct.  1770,  mentions  that  the  sides  next  the  country  are 
of  brick,  the  others  stockade. 


Plan  of  Fort  Pitt. 
Referenees^—a,  Barracks  ahneady  built — h,  Commandant's  House,  not  built — e,  Store  Hous»— 
d,  df  Powder  Magazine-^,  Casemate  completed—/.  Store  House  for  flour,  &c.— g-,  WeUs,  in  two 
of  which  are  pumps — A,  Fort  Duquesne — t,  t,  Hom.work,  stockaded  to  cover  Froich  bairack»— 
Jk,  Fint  Fort  Pitt  dettroyed— «,  SaUy  Port 
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The  preceding  plan  i»  a  reduced  copy  of  the  draught  made  by  the  en- 
gineer Rntzer,  in  1761,  afterwards  given  to  George  III,  and  by  George 
fV  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  From  the  original  a  copy  was 
made  for  the  Hon.  Richard  Biddle,  of  Pittsburg,  during  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don in  1830.  In  the  southeast  bastion  Mr.  Rutzer  places  two  magazines, 
marked  d  d.  Within  a  few  years  past,  a  single  stone,  magazine  stood  in 
that  place,  erected,  it  is  said,  by  Major  Isaac  Craig,  in  1781. 

In  1764,  Col.  Bouquet  built  a  redoubt  outside  the  fort,  on  the  spot 
marked  *.    This  redoubt  is  still  standing.    Annexed  is  a  view  of  it,  as  it 


Redoubt  at  Pittsburg. 

now  appears.  In  looking  at  the  drawing,  the  reader  should  understand 
that  the  redoubt  is  merely  the  square  building  in  front.  It  is  situated 
north  of  Penn-street,  about  46  feet  west  of  Point-street,  a  few  feet  back 
from  Brewery  alley. 

In  the  winter  of  1783-4,  before  the  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  off,  the  agent  of  the  Penns 
sold  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard,  the  piece  of  ground  extending  from  the  ditch  of  Fort 
FHt  to  the  Allegheny/  supposed  to  m  about  three  acres.  This  redoubt  being  on  the  outside  of 
the  ditch  of  the  fort,  pass^  to  Craig  and  Bayard,  and  when  the  subsequent  firm  of  Tumbull, 
Marmie  Sl  Co.  was  formed,  it  became  partnership  property.  By  this  firm  the  addition  to  the 
old  redoubt  was  built,  in  1785,  thus  constituting  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  occupied  one  year 
by  Mr.  Tumbull,  and  subsequently  three  years  by  the  father  of  the  writer  of  this,  who,  in  1787, 
was  bom  in  that  building.  »  •  •  •  •  Another  redoubt,  precisely  similar,  had  previously  been 
erected  by  Col.  Wm.  Gnmt,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river,  just  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
Rtdoubt  alley. — Neville  B,  Craig,  in  the  American  Pioneer, 

The  following  extracts  from  the  introduction  to  Harris's  Directory, 
bring  the  history  of  Pittsburg  down  to  the  commencement  of  tiie  present 
century. 

In  1763  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Shawanete  and  other  tribee  of  Indiane,  alonr 
the  lakes,  and  on  ihe  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams,  to  attack,  simultaneously,  all  the  Engliah 
posts  and  frontier  settlements.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  they  captured  lie  Baevd,  Venanfo, 
hesqu'isle,  Mir.hilima4Tkinaf>,  and  various  other  posts,  which  were  MAj  i^iiriMiied,  and  mar- 
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tettd-«H  tlM  ptiisiiett.  At  a  ptft  of  this  great  solmiie  of  opentwoi.  Fort  Ktt  wts  eon^letely 
smooiuM  1^  tba  IndiasB,  wli9  out  off  all  commnmnation  with  the  inteiior  of  tlia  ooantfy,  and 
freath^  annoved  the  ganiaon  by  an  inceesaiit  discharge  of  musketry  and  arrows.  The  com- 
nandme  officer,  Ci^H.  Ecuyer,  and  the  garrison,  (which  was  increased  by  the  Indian  traders, 
who  had  eaeaped  massaave  and  taken  reA^fo  in  the  finrt,)  made  a  gallant  defence. 

Cd.  Henry  Bopqnet  was  detached  iiom  Cariiale  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  posts,  and  after  a 
aerere  conflict  with  the  Indians,  at  Bushy  run,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  ^  of  Aug.  1763. 
In  the  aetion  of  the  9th  Aug.  1763,  the  Indians  were  severely  handled,  several  of  their  principal 
ehiefii  were  killed,,  and  they  were  so  much  dispirited  that  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
opetatioQS  against  Fort  Pitt,  and  letirad  to  their  towns  on  the  Muakingmn  and  further  west.  In 
Oct.  1764,  (^L  Bouquet  marched  on  an  expedition  af^ainat  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum. 
Efe  naahed  the  Indian  towns  near  the  totka  of  that  nver,  without  opposition,  and  there  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  them. 

[CoL  Bouquet  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  a  Biigadisr-general,  and  in  1766  died  at 
Pedaaoola.] 

It  was  durinjj^  this  year,  1764,  piobabljr  after  the  treatv  had  removed  all  iear  of  the  Indiana, 
that  the  old  mihtary  plan,  being  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  between  WAterwKreet  and  Seoood. 
•treat,  and  between  Market  and  Ferry  Streets,  was  laid  out.  During  this  year  also,  was  eceotad 
the  hiiek  redoid»t  still  standing. 

In  oar  early  day,  the  ditch  that  ran  from  the  Allegheny  river  through  Marbury,  down  Liber^ 
and  Short  streets,  to  the  MoDonsahela  andthe  Mound,  and  several  <dd  brick  and  log  housea,  that 
eompoeed  a  part  of  old  "  Fort  Pitt,"  were  standing  oonspicuoiis.  Several  of  our  first  houses 
wero  built  of  old  brick,  especially  the  large  three-story  brick  house  at  the  comer  of  the  Diamond 
and  the  MaiketJiouse,  where  the  late  Mr.  Irwin  kept  tavenii  and  the  first  court  in  Allegheny 
county  was  held.     • 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  little  improvement  was  made  at 
Pittsburg.  The  fear  of  Indian  hos^ties,  or  the  actual  existence  of  Indian  warfSure  prevented 
eniigratiofi.  In  1775,  the  number  of  dwelling.houses  within  the  limits  of  our  present  city  did 
not,  aeeording  to  the  most  anthentie  accounts,  exceed  twenty.five  or  thirty. 

During  tbe  revolutionary  war,  a  garrison  was  maintained  in  the  fort  at 
Pittsburg,  which  served  not  only  to  guard  the  settlement,  but  was  also 
used  as  a  central  post,  from  which  offensive  expeditions  could  be  sent 
out  to  attack  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1T78,  Gen.  Mcintosh,  with  the  regulars  and 
militia  from  Fort  Pitt,  descended  the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles,  and  built 
Fort  Mcintosh  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Beaver.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  Gen.  Mcintosh  received  an  order  from  government  to 
make  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns. 

in  1780,  Gen.  Broadhead  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  this  part  of 
the  frontier,  and  made  Fort  Pitt  his  head-quarters.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  daring  partisan  officer,  well  adapted  to  command  a  party  of  forest 
rangers  in  ravaging  Indian  towns  and  cutting  off  their  war  parties. 
One  of  his  principsJ  aids  in  this  species  of  warfare  was  Capt.  Samuel 
Brady,  whose  fame  as  an  ^  Indian  kUler^  has  been  sounded  far  and,  wide 
throughout  the  frontier.  (See  Armstrong,  Beaver,  and  Northumberland 
counties.)  Gen.  Broadhead  made  an  excursion  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
Allegheny  above  and  below  the  Conewango,  burnt  their  cabins,  and  de- 
stroyed their  com.  Broadhead  was  a  brave  officer,  but  a  poor  disciplines 
rian :  while  his  soldiers  were  idle,  they  were  on  the  point  of  mutiny. 
When  (tcu.  Irvine  superseded  him  in  the  command  in  Nov.  1781,  he  at 
once  called  the  malcontents  to  a  drumhead  court-martiaU  hung  one  or 
two  of  them,  and  had  no  further  trouble  in  preserving  order. 

Gen.  Irvine  continued  in  command  here  until  the  peace  of  1783,  and 
succeeded  by  his  firmness  and  prudence  in  maintaining  quiet  on  the  fron- 
tier. He  eiyoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  confidence  <m  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  projects  were  entertained  for 
cdoaizing  the  region  now  forming  the  state  of  Ohio— projects  that  ooaM 
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not  be  snecessfiilly  executed  until  after  Wayne's  ti'eaty  in  17d6.  Gen. 
Iirine  seems  to  hare  entertained  strong  apprehensions  that  something 
more  than  mere  colonization  was  intended,  but  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless ;  and  after  the  date  of  the  intended  meeting  no  further  allu« 
sion  is  made  to  the  subject  in  his  official  corresoondence.*  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Gen.  Washington : 

'<  Fort  Pnr,  Aprfl  aOth,  1783. 

**  Sm— I  arrived  [letamed]  here  the  35th  March :  at  that  time  things  were  in  gfreater  eoatanoa 
than  can  well  be  oonoeived.  The  ooontiy  people  were  to  all  appearanee  in  a  fit  of  pbrenxy : 
about  300  had  jnit  retained  from  the  Morarian  towns,  where  they  found  about  9(>  men,  womefty 
and  children,  all  of  whom  thej  put  to  death,  tis  said  after  cool  deuberation  and  considering  the 
matter  for  three  days.  The  whole  were  colleeted  into  their  church,  and  tied  when  singftg 
hymns.  On  their  return,  a  party  came  and  attacked  a  few  Ddaware  Indians  who  have  y^  re- 
mained with  us  on  a  smidl  raland  close  by  this  garrison ;  kilk^  two  who  had  captains'  commiB. 
■ions  in  our  service,  and  several  others — the  remainder  ^ected  their  escape  into  the  fort,  except 
two  who  ran  into  the  woods  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of.  There  was  an  officers*  guard  on 
the  island  at  the  same  time ;  but  he  either  did  not  do  his  duty,  or  his  men  connived  at  Uie  thing, 
— which,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  ascertain.  This  last  outrage  was  conmutted  the  day  before  I  ar. 
rived.  Nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  attempted  since.  A  number  of  wnmg.headed  men  had 
conceived  an  opinion  that  Col.  Gibson  was  a  friend  to  Indians,  and  that  he  must  be  killed  also. 
These  transactions,  added  to  the  then  mutinous  disposition  of  the  regular  troops,  had  nearlr 
brought  on  the  loss  of  the  whole  country.  I  am  confident,  if  this  post  was  evacuated,  the  bonnm 
of  Canada  would  be  extended  to  the  Laurel  hill  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  the  pleasure,  however, 
to  inform  your  excellency  that  things  now  wear  a  more  fiEivorable  aspect.  The  troops  are  again 
reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  I  have  had  a  meeting,  or  convention,  of  the  counfy  lieutenants  and 
several  field^fficere,  with  whom  I  have  made  arrangements  for  defending  their  frontiers,  and 
who  promise  to  exert  thenlsehres  in  drawing  out  the  militia,  agreeable  to  law,  on  my  requisiti<ms. 

"  Civil  authority  is  by  no  means  properly  established  in  this  country — which  I  doubt  [not]  pro- 
ceeds in  some  degree  fiom  inattention,  in  the  executives  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  not  run- 
ning the  boundary  line— which  is  at  present  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  dutv  of  all  kinds  for  at  least 
twenty  miles  on  each  side  the  line.  More  evils  will  arise  from  this  than  people  are  aware  of. 
Emigrations  and  new  states  are  much  talked  of.  Advertisements  are  set  up  announcing  a  day 
to  assemble  at  Wheeling,  for  aU  who  wish  to  become  members  of  a  new  state  on  Muskmgham. 

A  certain  J is  at  the  head  of  this  party :  he  is  ambitious,  restless,  and  some  say  disaf. 

fected ;  most  ^ecupie,  however,  agree,  he  is  open  to  corruption.  He  has  been  in  England  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  Should  these  people  actually  emigrate,  they  must  be  either 
entirely  cut  off,  or  immediatelj  take  protection  from  the  British, — which  I  fear  is  the  real  desin 
of  some  of  the  party,  though  I  think  a  great  majority  have  no  other  views  than  to  acquire  lands. 
As  I  appr^ended  taking  cognizance  of  these  matters  would  come  best  from  the  civil  depart- 
ments,  I  have  written  to  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject, — ^which  I 
should  not  have  done  till  I  had  first  acquainted  your  excellency  thereof,  but  for  this  consideration* 
viz :  that  the  20th  of  May  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  emigrants  to  rendezvous ;  consequently  a 
representation  from  you  would  be  too  late,  in  case  the  states  should  think  proper  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  them."  ^ 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Penn  family  were  adherents  of  the  British  govenmient,  and  in  17799 
the  legiuature  of  this  state  confiscated  afl  their  property,  except  certain  manors,  &c.,  of  which 
surveys  had  been  actually  made  and  returned  into  the  land  office,  prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  idso,  exoept  any  estates  which  the  said  Penns  held  in  their  private  capacities,  by  devise* 
purchase,  or  descent.  Pittsburg,  and  the  country  eastward  of  it,  and  south  of  the  Monongahela, 
containing  about  5,800  acres,  composed  one  of  these  manors,  and,  of  course,  remained  as  the 
property  of  the  Fenns: 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Francis,  the  agent  of  the  Peons* 
to  lay  out  the  manor  of  I^ttsburg  in  town  lots  and  out  lots,  and  to  sell  them  wiuiout  delay.  For 
this  puipose  he  engaged  Mr;  George  Woods,  of  Bedford,  an  experienced  surveyor,  to  execute  this 
work,  in  May,  1784,  Mr.  Woods  arrived  here,  bringing  with  him,  as  an  operative  surveyor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Vickroy,  of  Bedford  co.,  who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  and  who  still  survives  and 
enjoys  vigorous  health,  at  a  good  old  age. 

*  Gen.  Irvine's  correspondence  with  the  general  government,  and  with  all  the  neighborinjg 
county  lieutenants,  while  at  Fort  Pitt,  with  many  other  interesting  documents  relating  to  his 
militi^  and  civil  career,  are  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  Dr.  yTm.  A.  Irvine,  who  resides  at 
the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  in  Warren  county.  Hie  eompilsr  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  tlw 
loan  of  tbsss  documents* 
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(At  Hiat  tkM  then  iv«te  ao  MMmgv  tm^dt  tbe  fort,  except  a  lew  huts  on  Chd  Imnk  of  the 
MoBoagBbela.  Mr.  YiekiOT,  al  the  time  of  his  mnyef,  purchased  a  piece  of  property  there  whidi 
he  sold  some  time  aftorwardi  for  £30.    It  is  now  worth  9500,000.-*-D.] 

Mechanies  and  traders  composed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population.  In  1784,  Arthur 
Lee,  a  conspicuoas  diphnnatist  during  our  Rerolntion,  passed  throu^^h  Pittshurg.  In  his 
wonal  we  find  the  following  notioe  of  this  place :  **  Pittsburg  is  inhabited  ahnost  entirdjr  by 
Beots  and  Irish,  who  liye  in  paltry  log  houses,  and  are  as  ^i^  as  in  the  north  of  Irehmd,  or 
eten  Scotland.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  small  trade  carried  on ;  the  foods  being  brought,  at  the 
▼est  eiqiense  of  linrty.fii«  ^uUings  jper  cwt.,  firom  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  They  take,  in  the 
■hops,  money,  wheat,  iour,  and  skme^  There  are  in  tbe  town  four  attorneys,  two  doctors,  and 
net  a  priest  of  any  persuanon,  nor  church,  nor  chapel.  The  rivers  encroach  fast  on  the  town, 
and  to  such  a  degree^  that,  as  a  gentleman  inAd  me>  tiie  Allegheny  had  within  thirty  years  of  his 
nemory,  carried  away  one  hundred  yards.  The  phice,  I  beh^,  will  never  be  very  considerable.*' 
If  Mr.  Lee  could  now  visit  the  TaUey  of  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  he  would  find  here  a  free  white 
population  exceeding  that  of  the  six  largest  cities  and  towns  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  ap. 
peuance  of  Pittsburg  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  would  excite  extmvagant  expectations.  A 
amall  town,  oomposed  of  two  or  three  brick  redodlits,  converted  into  dwelling-houses,  and  some 
forty  er  fifty  round  or  hewn  k>g  buildingpi,  inhabited  principally  by  poor  mecl^nics  and  laborers, 
wvM  have  a  very  discouraging  aspect  to  the  eye  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  who  had  visited  Lon. 
don,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  But  these  mechanics  and  laborers  were  free,  had  the  direction  of  their 
own  exieitaons,  were  industrious,  were  strivmg  for  the  advantages  of  themselves  and  their  off. 
spring,  and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  their  ownlabor  were  secured  to  them 
bye^allaws. 

Discouraging  as  were  the  appearances  of  things  in  1784,  yet  in  1786,  John  Scull  and  Jos^ 
Hall,  two  po(Nr,  but  enterprising  young  men,  boldly  determined  to  risk  their  little  all  in  a  printing 
ertaMishmrnt  hore,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  of  that  3rear,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Pitts« 
borg  Gaaeette.  The  publication  of  a  paper,  by  disseminating  information,  and  attracting  atten- 
tien  to  the  place,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 

Pittdnffg  was  then  in  Westmorland  co.,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  travel  to  Greensburg, 
about  thffty  mike,  to  attend  court    Allegheny  co.  was  erected  24th  Sept.  1788. 

Mr.  Brison,  on  Sept  14,  1786,  returned  from  New  Yoi^  with  orders  to  establish  a  post  from 
this  plaoe  to  Pittsburg,  and  one  frcmi  Vir^;inia  to  Bedford.  The  two  met  at  Bedford.  Prior  to 
tint  time  there  was  no  reffiilAr  mail  to  tins  place,  and  the  then  printers  of  the  Gazette  and  other 
iahahitants  had  to  depend  iqxm  casual  travellers. — HarrU*9  Direetory, 

About  this  time  emigration  began  to  inerease  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tacky  ;  the  Indian  wars,  too,  and  the  expedition  to  quell  the  Whiskey  in- 
surrection,* in  1794,  brought  many  young  men  here  as  soldiers,  who  after- 
wards became  settlers.  In  1786  Judge  H.  H.  Brsickenridge,  then  a  young 
ath^ney,  estimated  the  number  of  houses  here  at.  100,  which  at  the  rate 
of  five  persons  to  each  house,  would  ^e  500  inhabitants.  In  Jan.  1706, 
the  population  amoimted  to  1,395,  according  to  a  census  by  the  assessors* 
hi  Aug.  1789,  it  appears  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette, 

That  there  was  then  settled  in  the  town,  one  clergyman  of  the  Calvuiistic  church,  Samuel  Bair, 
and  one  of  the  German  Calvinistic  church  ocetmonaUy  preached  here. 

Alse,  that  "  a  church  of  squared  timber  and  moderate  dimensions  is  on  the  way  to  be  buDt" 
Thaa  church  stood  witlun  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 

TWo  medical  gentlemen  were  then  here.  One,  we  know,  was  Dr.  Bedford.  Alse  two  lew^ 
JOS,  probably  the  late  Judoe  Brackenridge  and  John  Woods, 

Curiage  from  Philadelphia  was  then  six  pence  for  each  pound  weight.  The  writer  makee 
the  Mowing  prediction :  "  However  improved  the  convcjrance  may  be,  and  by  whatever  chajmel, 
the  importation  of  heavy  articles  will  still  be  expensive.  The  maairfacturmg  iham^  theiefiNe, 
w&l  heeame  more  an  object  here  tkameloewkeren^' 

In  1776-87,  an  academy,  or  public  school,  was  established  here,  hy  act 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  church  was  incorporated. 
The  borough  of  Pittsburg  was  incorporated  22d  of  Ajnil,  1794,  the  city  on 
the  18th  March,  1816.  The  borough  of  Allegheny  was  incorporated  14th 
April,  1828,  and  was  made  a  city  some  time  between  the  years  1837  and 

*  An  aoeomt  of  the  Whidcey  iasuneetton  win  he  femd  uader  the  head  «f 
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From  1790  to  1BOO»  tbe  hmamn  of  Fittslmr;  and  the  W«ft  mm  mmJI,  but  gnckNlhr  ki 
Broying ;  the  for  trade  of  the  Weet  wai  ▼err  importaBt,  and  Mesan.  Peter  Maynard  and  WilUam 
Morrison  were  engagred  largely  in  it,  and  from  1790  to  1796  received  oonwderable  euppliee  of 
floode^  through  Mr.  Guy  Bryan,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  goods  were  taken  to 
Kaskaskia  in  a  barge,  which  annually  retnmed  to  Pittsbw,  laden  with  bear,  buffido,  and  deer 
skins,  and  fnrs  and  pe^es  of  all  kinds,  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  barge  retnmed, 
laden  with  goods.  At  that  period  there  was  no  regular  drayman  m  Pittsburg,  and  the  goods 
were  generally  hauled  from  the  boats  with  a  three  horse  wagon^ — ^until  (in  1797)  a  Mr.  Jamea 
Rattle,  an  Rngliahmm^,  settled  in  this  city,  and  was  encouraged  to  take  up  the  buaineaa,  and 
«bayed  and  stored  goods,  until  a  box  of  cbygoods  was  stolen  from  his  yard,  and  shed,  (for  then 
we  had  iko  warehouse,  nor  regular  commission  merchant,  in  Pittsburg,) — and  this  broke  the  poor 
man  up,  and  he  died  broken-hearted  and  unhappy. 

A  French  gentleman,  Louis  Anastasius  Taias^on,*  emigrated  in  1794  from  France,  and  ea. 
tablished  himwlf  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  merchant.  He  was  a  largre  importer  of  silks,  and  all  kinds 
of  French  and  German  goods.  Being  very  wealthy  and  enterprising,  in  1799  he  sent  two  of  hia 
clerks,  Charles  Brugiere  and  James  Berthoud,  to  examine  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Misnaaippi 
livers,  from  Pittsburg  to  ^ew  Orleans,  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  sending  shqw  and 
clearing  them  from  this  port,  ready  rigged,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  Thoae  two  gentle- 
men  returned  to  Philadelphia,  reported  favorably,  and  Mr.  Taras9on  associated  them  and  hia 
brother,  John  Anthony,  with  himself,  under  the  firm  of  "John  A.  Tarasfon,.  brothers,  James 
Berthoud,  &  Co.,"  and  immediately  established,  in  Pittsburg,  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  atora 
and  warehouse,  a  ship^d,  a  rigging  and  sail  loft,  an  anchor  smith  shop,  a  block  manufftotorVf 
and  in  abort  every  tmng  necessary  to  complete  vessels  for  sea.  The  first  year,  1801,  they  bout 
the  aohooner  Amity,  of  120  tons,  and  the  ship  Pittsburff,  of  250  tons,r— and  sent  the  former,  load- 
ed  with  flour,  to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other,  also  with  flour,  to  Phihidelphia,— from  whence  th^ 
aent  them  to  Bordeaux,  and  brought  back  a  cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  French  goods,  part 
of  which  they  aent  here  in  wagons  at  a  carriage  of  from  six  to  ei^  cents  per  pound  In  loQ3» 
they  built  the  brig  Nanino,  of  250  tons ;  in  1803,  the  ship  Louisiana,  of  300  tons ;  and  in  1804, 
the  ship  Western  Trader,  of  400  tons. 

[A  curiouB  incident  connected  with  this  subject,  was  mentioned  hv  Mr.  Clay  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  "  To  illustrate  the  commercial  habits  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  (he  said) 
he  would  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  vessel,  built  and  cleared  out  at  Pittsburg  for  Leghorn.  When 
she  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination,  the  master  presented  his  papers  to  the  custom^use  offi- 
eer — ^who  could  not  credit  him,  and  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  your  papers  are  forged ;  there  is  no  sock 
port  as  Pittoburg  in  the  world  :  your  vessel  must  be  confiscated.'  The  trembling  captain  laid 
before  the  officer  the  map  of  the  United  States,  directed  him  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pointed  out 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  led  him  a  thousand  milea  up  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  tbenoe 
another  thousand  up  it  to  Pittsburg :  *  There,  air,  is  the  port  from  whence  my  vessel  cleared  out* 
The  astonished  officer,  before  he  had  seen  the  map,  would  aa  readily  have  bdieved  thia  vnael 
had  been  navigated  from  the  moon.''] 

In  or  about  the  year  1796,  three  of  the  royal  princes  of  Orleans  came  to  Pittsburg,  and  stopped 
at  a  hotel  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  where  Jno.  D.  Davis's  warehouse  now  stands. 
They  were  very  affable  and  conversant,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  city :  at  length  thef 
procured  a  large  akifl*,  part  of  which  was  covered  with  tow  linen,  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  (having  procured  two  men  to  row  the  akiflT)  proceeded  on  to  New  Orieans.  One  of  these 
princes  was  Louis  Phillippe,  the  present  king  of  France — ^who,  in  his  exile,  visited  our  city,  and 
spent  hia  time  very  agreeably  with  Gen.  Neville,  Gen.  James  O'Hara,  and  sevend  other  respect- 
able families  who  then  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river. 

We  remember  well  during  the  Embargo  timea  and  last  war,  when  the  internal  tmde  and  com. 
merce  of  Pittoburg,  by  the  Ohio,  Western,  and  Southern  rivers,  brouriit  us  comparatively  nigh  to 
Wheelittg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  St  Louis,  Natehez,  and  New  Orknins,  but  &e  alow 
proceas  M*  keetboate  and  barges  was  such  that  it  consumed  almost  a  whole  summer  for  a  trip 
down  and  up-^when  all  was  dwie  by  the  hardy  boatmen,  with  the  pole  or  by  warping ;  and  when 
a  barge  arrived,  with  furs  from  St  Louis,  cotton  from  Natehez,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  saltpetre 
flmn  Maysville,  or  sugar  and  cotton  from  New  Orieans  and  Natehez,  it  was  a  wonder  to  the 
many,  and  drew  vast  crowds  to  see  and  rejcHce  over  it  And  the  internal  commerce  during  the 
war  allied  us  ck)sely  with  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Yo«k,--tl^se  cities  seU 
ting  much  of  their  sugar,  saltpetre,  dtc,  by  boate  and  wagons,  through  Pittoburg — which  men 
(Kd  an  immense  carrying  trade  for  the  United  Stetes. — Harri9*9  Directory, 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  early  times  in  Pittsburg  is  from  Hon. 
H.  M.  Breckenridge's  **  Recollections^ : 

Pittoburg,  when  first  I  knew  it,  was  but  a  village.  Two  plains,  partly  short  oommons,  dapas- 
tured  by  the  town  oowa,  embraced  the  foot  of  Grant's  hill,  one  extending  a  abort  distance  up  the 

•  These  facto  have  bsan  figniatwd  by  Aathany  Bcclsn,  Ea^sa  sariy  mstohant 
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MoooBfiUa,  the  otinr  tbttoUiif  iii;>  the  AOdghei^  tiret ;  whUe  the  town  of  Trtiaggling  hoosea, 
^Bflily  oQunted,  and  move  of  logi  than  frame,  waA  more  of  the  latter  than  of  brick  or  atone,  lay 
from  the  jonetion  of  the  Moncmgahela.  On  the  bank  of  the  AUegrheny,  at  the  distance  of  a  long 
Simday  aftenioon'a  walk,  stood  fViit  Fajrette,  surmounted  by  the  stripes  and  stais  of  theoM  thir. 
teen :  and  from  this  place  the  King's  Orchard,  or  garden,  extending  to  the  ditch  of  old  Fort  Pitt* 
the  name  by  whieh  the  little  town  was  then  known.  On  the  north  side  of  the  riyer  just  mett- 
tioned,  the  hills  rose  rode  and  roqgh,  without  the  smoke  of  a  single  chimney  to  aflbrd  a  zfayme  to 
the  muee  of  Tom  Moote— 

**  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefrilly  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near.** 

The  clear  and  beautiful  Allegheny,  the  loveliest  stream  that  ever  glistened  to  the  meon,  gHdiaf 
cnrer  its  poliafaed  pebbles,  being  the  Ohio,  or  La  Belle  Riviere,  under  a  difierent  name,  was  stfl 
the  bonnidaiy  of  civilization ;  for  all  beyond  it  was  called  the  Indian  eoontry,  and  assoeiafted  in 
the  mind  with  many  a  fireside  tale  of  soalping->knife,  hair.breadth  escapes,  anid  all  the  honors  of 
eavage  warfeu^ 

On  the  Monongaheia  side,  the  hills  rose  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  a  wwwnfBiHj 
with  some  two  or  three  puny  houses  squeezed  in  between  it  and  the  river.  On  ite  snmmit  stood 
the  frum  house  and  bam  of  M^r  Kirkpatrick.  The  bam  was  burnt  down  by  the  heroes  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  this  happening  in  the  night,  threw  a  light  over  the  town  so  KnU^nt 
that  one  might  see  to  pick  up  a  pin  in  the  street. 

To  the  east^-lbr  I  am  now  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  brow  of  Grant's  hill — the  groond 
was  peeuliaily  picturesque,  and  b^autifuSy  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  having  undergone  some 
little  change  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  hill  was  the  favorite  promenade  in  fine  weather,  and 
on  Simday  afternoon.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  line  of  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
children — ^nearly  the  whole  population— repairing  to  this  beautiful  eminence.  It  was  oonadeied 
80  essflDtial  to  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  the  mhabitants,  that  they  could  scarcely  imagine  how 
a  town  could  exist  without  its  Grant's  hill !  There  was  a  fine  spring  half  way  up,  which  wae 
suppooed  to  afford  better  water  than  that  .of  the  pumps,  and  some  persons  even  theog^t  it  wae 
poeseoned  of  medical  properties^which  might  be  the  case,  after  a  ideasant  afternoon's  walk,  and 
the  toil  in  overcoming  the  steep  ascent 

What  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  Pittsburg  since  that  day !— since  the  time  when  I  nsedlo 
toll  over  and  over  on  the  smooth  side  of  Grant's  hill. 

Sed  fiigit  interea,  fugit  irrcvocabile  tempus. 

Tes,  that  beantifu!  hill  itself,  which  might  have  enjoyed  a  green  old  ag^  has  been  preauituieiy 
evt  to  pieoes  and  murdered  by  barbarous  hands !  Tlie  shallow  pond  at  its  base,  whem  We  used 
to  make  our  first  attempts  at  skating,  has  been  wickedly  and  wilftiDy  filled  up,  and  is  now  eon. 
eeaied  by  brick  buildings — the  croaking  of  the  bull.frog8  having  given  {^ace  to  men,  more  noisy 
still  than  they.  What  is  passing  strange,  as  if  in  mockery  of  nature,  the  top  of  the  hill  is*  hidf 
covered  by  an  enormous  reservoir  of  water,  thrown  up  there  from  the  Allegheny  river  by  means 
of  steam  engines,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  a  noble  cathedral  church.  What  is  still 
more  lamentable,  the  hill  itself  has  been  perfomted,  and  a  stream  has  been  compelled  to  flow 
tlinHMfh  the  passage,  at  an  ea^>ense  that  would  have  discomaged  a  Roman  emperor.  Streets 
havebeen  cut  in  its  sides,  as  if  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  ^und  in  this  new  worid ;  and  in 
time  booses  wiU  rise  op  along  them  like  those  of  the  Cowgate  m  Edinburgh — thirteen  stories  om 
one  aide,  and  half  a  storv  on  the  other.  In  short,  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  changes 
piodaced  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, — ^in  which  comparativdy  short  space  of  time,  a  smaU  village 
has  grown  into  a  large  cit^,  possessing  extensive  capital,  manufkctures,  and  a  wide.4ipread  com. 
meree.  Its  increase  is  still  m  the  same  ratio,  and  will  continue  until  it  reaches  half  a  million  of 
souls.  Sneh  has  been  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  city,  that  every  ten  years  produce  such  a 
change  as  to  render  the  person  who  has  been  absent  during  that  period  almost  a  stranger. 

Bat  to  retom  again  to  Grant's  hill — for  I  have  not  yet  completed  mv  sketch  of  the  appearance 
of  the  place  in  dden  time,  and  should  consider  it  extremely  imperfect  if  I  were  to  say  nothing  of 
tiie  raee^eoorse,  to  which  the  plain  or  common  between  it  and  the  Allegrheny  was  appropriated ; 
hot  at  this  day,  since  it  has  become  the  scene  of  business,  it  would^require  the  whole  amount  of 
the  sweepstakes  to  fkvnish  a  single  foot  of  ground  there.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  the 
plaki  was  entirely  unincumbered  by  buildings  or  enclosures,  excepting  the  Dutch  church,  which 
stood  akiof  from  the  haunts  <tf  man,  unless  at  those  times  when  it  was  foned  to  become  the  cett* 
tm  of  the  hiqipodrome.  And  the  races,  shall  we  sav  nothing  of  that  obsolete  recrei^on  7  It  was 
then  an  affiur  (^  all-engiosnng  interest,  and  ever^  ousiness  or  pursuit  was  n^ected  during  their 
eontinnanee.  The  wlK>le  town  was  daily  poured  forth  to  witness  the  Ol^rmpian  games,  many  of 
all  ages  and  mim  as  spectators,  and  many  more,  directly  or  indirectljr,  mtierested  in  a  hundrsd 
dMeaent  ways.  The  plain  within  the  course,  and  near  it,  was  filled  with  booths  as  at  a  fairr^ 
wbers  every  thing  was  said,  and  done,  and  sdd,  and  eaten  or  drunk— where  every  fifteen  or 
tvsBty  minutss  there  was  a  rash  to  some  pact,  to  witness  a,^Ss^£H^wfaeiedog8  barked  and  lnt| 
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his  fiddle  and  his  Totaries,  making  the  dvet  flj  with  a  ftnur-handed  or  rather  few-footed  red ;  and 
a  little  ^irther  on  was  Dennis  JUqghy,  the  Uind  poet, like  Homer  casting  his  pearls  befbreswine, 
chanting  his  reiister^weoe  in  a  tone  part  nasal  and  part  g»tti»al-* 

**  Come,  gentlemen,  gentlemen  all, 

Genral  Sincleer  shall  rem'ber'd  be, 
For  he  lost  thirteen  hondred  men  aU 

In  the  Western  Tari.to.ree." 

An  at  onee  the  ciy,  To  horse !  to  horse !  suspended  sTery  other  business  or  amusement  as  eC 
Ibctnally  as  the  summons  of  the  £uthfuL  There  was  a  rush  towards  the  starting  post,  while 
■Mny  betook  themselves  to  the  station  best  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  enimatin^  nght  On 
a  sowild»  elevated  above  the  heads  of  the  peofde,  were  placed  the  psfres  patrits,  as  judges  of  the 
race,  nwdi  bat  I  am  not  about  to  deeeribe  the  races :  ray  object  was  merely  to  call  to  mind 
the  iqpot  when  they  were  fbrmerir  executed ;  yet  my  pen  on  this  occasion  was  near  nmmng 
away  with  me,  like  the  dull  cart-horse  on  the  course,  who  feels  a  new  fire  kindled  under  hu  ribs, 
and,  from  seong  others  scamper,  is  seised  with  a  desire  of  trying  his  heels  also.  The  Dutch 
ekurch«  after  some  time  spent  in  searching,  was  found  by  me ;  but  as  for  the  race  field,  it  is  now 
eoveied  with  thiee-story  brick  buildings,  canal  basins,  and  great  warehouses— instead  of  ten^o^ 
rarv  booths,  erected  with  folks,  and  covered  with  boughs  just  cut  from  the  woods. 

It  will  be  the  businees  of  the  annalist,  or  of  the  historian,  to  trace  the  gradual  progrress  of  m- 
Mease»  or  the  various  changes  which  the  citjr  has  undergone.  Who  would  imagine,  on  beholding 
the  eoBOOurse  of  country  merchants  from  all  quarters,  laying  in  thdr  supplies  of  merchandise  for 
the  purpose  of  retail,  that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  business  was  done  in  small  shops^part  cash 
and  part  country  i>roduce,  that  is,  for  skms,  tallow,  beeswax,  and  maple  sugar  7  Wlio  would 
bnagme  that  the  arrival  and  encampment  of  (Jomplanter  Indians  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny, 
would  make  a  great  stir  among  the  merchants  7  It  was  quite  a  cheering  sight,  and  one  which 
made  brisk  times,  to  see  the  squaws  coming  in  with  theai  packs  on  their  bactn,  and  to  whom  the 
business  of  sellinff  as  high,  and  buying  as  chei^  as  poasible,  was  intrusted.  Now  an  Indian  is 
not  to  be  seen,  muess  it  be  some  one  caught  in  the  woods  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  sent  to 
Waihington  in  a  cage  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  lands. 

I  can  stall  remember  when  the  mountains  were  crossed  by  pack Jiorsee  onlv,  and  they  might  be 
seen  in  long  files,  arriving  and  departing  with  their  burdens  swung  on  pack-saddles*  Wagons 
and  wagon  roads  were  used  in  the  slow  progress  of  things,  and  then  the  wonder  of  the  west,  a 
turnpike,  was  made  over  the  big  hills ;  and  now,  canals  and  railways  are  about  to  bring  us  as 
near  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as  the  Susquehanna  was  in  those  times.  The  western  in. 
aiBrection  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  there  is  no  triflingexcose  for  the  diiieatisftte 
tion  of  the  west,  when  we  reflect  on  their  situation  at  that  period.  The  t^^  essentials  of  civiU 
iied  and  halfosivilized  life,  iron  and  salt,  were  almost  the  only  articlee  they  could  procure.  And 
how  could  they  procure  them  7  There  was  no  sale  for  their  grain  down  theOhio  and  Mississippi, 
on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  possession  of  New  (Means  by  Hie  Spaniards.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  transporting  their  i»oduoe  across  the  mountains,  for  sale  or  barter.  There  was 
but  one  article  ()y  means  of  which  they  could  contrive  to  obtain  their  supplies,  and  that  was 
whiskey  I  A  few  kegs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  tranqwrted  several  hundred  miles, 
and  a  httle  salt  and  iron  brought  back  in  their  place.  Is  it  «my  wonder  that  the  excise,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expense  of  transportation,  almost  cut  them  off  even  from  this  miserable  resource  T 

Before  my  time,  Black  Charles  kept  the  first  hotel  in  the  place ;  when  I  can  first  remember, 
the  sign  of  General  Butler,  k^t  by  Patrick  MuTphy,  was  the  head  tavern ;  and  afterwards  the 
Green  Tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  kept  by  William  Morrow.  The  CJeneral  ^itier 
was  continued  by  M^y  Murphy,  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Paddy.  She  was  the  friend 
1^  my  bo3diood  and  youth ;  and  although  as  rough  a  Christian  as  ever  I  knew,  I  verily  bdieve 
that  a  better  Christian  heart-— one  more  generous  and  benevolent,  as  weH  as  sturdy  and  fearicw 
never  beat  in  Christian  bosom.  Man^  an  orphan — ^many  a  friendless  one— many  a  wretdMd 
one,  has  shed,  in  secret,  the  tear  of  gratitude  over  the  memory  of  MoUy  Murphjr. 

But  it  could  not  be  said  of  Fort  ntt  that  tiiere  was  a  want  of  private  hospitality,  any  mora 
than  there  was  of  the  public.  It  so  happened,  that  after  the  revolutionaiy  war,  a  number  of 
fomilies  of  the  first  respectability,  princi)Mdly  of  officers  of  the  army,  w6re  attracted  to  this  spot ; 
and  hence  a  degree  of  refinement,  elegance  of  manners,  and  polished  society,  not  often  found  in 
the  extreme  frontier.  The  Butlers,  the  O'Haras,  the  Craigs,  the  Kirkpatncks,  the  Stevensons, 
the  Wilkinses,  the  Nevilles,  are  names  winch  wUl  k>ng  be  handed  down  by  tradition.  Col.  Ne- 
ville  was  indeed  the  model  of  a  perfect  gentleman — as  elegant  in  his  person,  and  finished  in  his 
manners  and  education,  as  he  was  generous  and  noble  in  his  fedings.  His  house  was  the  ton- 
pie  fl^  hospitality,  to  which  aH  resp^^ble  strangers  repaired.  He  was  during  tiie  revolution  the 
aid  o^Lafeyette,  and  at  the  close  of  it  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gen.  Morgan,  an 
aleganf  ^d  ^loempiiBhed  lady,  who  blessed  him  with  an  offiipring  as  numerous  and  beautiftil  as 
the  ehildnn  Vlfiobeb    Pittslwirg  could  ftanisfa  at  that  day  its  drswsrts  yrseii#  of  original  oiwr. 
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fecten ;  and  its  local  hktovy  is  full  of  mniofos  ineident,  lAkt  it  augkt  be  wortk  wliQe  to  retow 
ftom  obtiyion.    My  esteemed  fiiend  Mor|^  NeriUe,  in  his  adanrabfe 

the  «*  Lest  of  thB  Boatmen,"  *'  Cbeyalier  Dnbao,"  and  others,  has  de&rly  proved  this.  I  mart, 
howewer,  ccnect  ao  inaccunioy  lie  has  fiJkn  into  in  relation  to  the  Chev^dier  Dobec  It  wee 
not  a  wtonkey  whioh  he  consulted  in  piesenoe  of  his  coontiy  onstomers,  abont  the  lowest  prioe 
of  his  goods — ^it  was  a  racoon.  What  should  we  think  of  the  historian,  who  would  write  that 
Seipio  AfKcanos  consulted  a  sheep  instead  of  an  antelope  7  It  ought  also  to  be  put  on  record, 
that  the  racoon  used  sometimes  (like  a  tans  atlotU  as  he  was)  to  aspire  to  be  free.  On  these 
oeeanons  the  cheralier  was  much  annoyed  by  the  boys,  who  would  run  to  him,  orying  out,  **  M. 
Dubae,  BC.  Dobae,  your  racoon  has  got  loose-^your  racoon  has  got  loose !"  to  this  he  would 
lather  petulantly,  yet  slowly,  and  with  a  most  polite  motion  of  the  head  and  hands,  repeat,  **  LaU 
eem  g^—late  eem  go.** 

This  town  being  the  key  or  rather  the  sate  of  the  west,  was  fre(]uently  visited  by  travellers  of 
distinction,  who  remained  a  few  days  making  prqparatioos  for  their  voyage.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  others  which  I  might  enumerate,  gave  a  peculiar  character  and  interest  to  the 
place.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  present  king  of  fVance  and  his  two  brothers,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  plain  modest  young  men,  whose  simi^city  of 
manners  was  &vorably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  showy  city  gentiemen,  with  f&ir  top  boots 
and  ratan,  who  found  nothing  ^ood  enough  for  them  at  the  tavern,  although  at  home  content  with 
an  undivided  portion  of  an  attic  chamber,  and  a  meal  hastily  snatched. 

The  ensuing  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  was  published  in 
1829.  The  contrast  between  the  early  tirade  and  the  modem  is  now  still 
greater.  The  main  line  of  canal  and  railway  oTer  the  mountains  was 
first  opened  entirely  through  in  1834,  and  occasioned  an  immense  aug« 
mentation  in  the  business  of  Pittsburg.  Harris's  Directory  for  1841  con- 
tains a  list  of  89  steamboats  owned  entirely  or  in  part  within  the  district 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  first  boat  built  on  the  western,  waters,  of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  any  record, 
was  the  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburv  in  1811.  He  has  no  account  of  more  than  seven  or 
oight  built  previously  to  1817.  From  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number, 
character,  model,  and  style  of  workmansb^),  until  1835 ;  when  two  or  three  boats,  built  about 
that  period,  were  declared  by  common  consent  to  be  the  first  in  the  world.  Since  that  time,  we 
are  infenned  that  some  of  the  New  York  and  Chesapeake  boats  rival  and  probably  surpass  us  in 
rvfji»^f  and  beauty  of  mteraal  decoration.  As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  with  steamboats  was  esteemed  doubtful ;  none  but  the  most  sanguine  augured  favorably.  The 
writer  of  this  well  remembers  that  in  1816,  observing,  in  compBusy  with  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
the  long  struggles  of  a  stem-wheel  boat  to  aseend  Horse-tail  ripple,  (five  miles  below  Pittsburg,) 
it  watf  the  unanimous  opinion  that  "such  a  contrivance**  might  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the 
Ififlsiamppi,  as  high  as  Natchez ;  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  mnst  wait  &r  some  more  happy  "cen- 
tory  of  inventions.**  In  1817,  the  bold  and  enterprising  Ca^t.  Shreve,  (whose  late  discovery  of 
a  mode  for  destroying  snags  and  improving  western  navigation  entitles  him  to  the  r^Hitalion  of 
a  public  benefactor,)  made  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  louisville  in  35  days.  The  event  waa 
eelebrafced  by  rejoicing,  and  by  a  public  dinner  to  the  daring  individual  who  had  achieved  the 
miiaole.  Previous  to  that  period,  the  ordinary  passages  by  barges,  projMHed  by  oara  and  sailsy 
was  three  months.  A  revolution  in  western  commerce  was  at  once  effected.  Every  article  of 
merehandise  began  to  ascend  the  Mis^ipjn,  until  we  have  seen  a  paokage  delivered  at  the 
wharf  of  Cincinnati,  from  Philadelphia,  vta  New  Orleans,  at  one  cent  per  pound.  From  the  pe- 
riod  of  CapU  Shreve*s  celebrated  voyage  till  1827,  the  time  necessary  for  the  trip  has  been  grad- 
ually  diminishing.  During  that  year  Uie  Tecumseh  entered  the  port  of  Louisville  from  New  Or. 
leane  in  eight  daya  and  two  hours  (rem  port  to  port!        ««««••♦ 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  evety  thing  eonnected  with  west- 
em  oommeree  and  navigation,  than  by  contrasting  the  foregoing  statement  with  the  situation  of 
things  at  the  time  of  tl^  adoption  of  steam  trani^ortation,  sav  in  1817.  About  30  barges,  aver- 
aging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  commercial  laciKtiee  for  transporting  merchaa- 
Sie  from  New  Orleans  to  the  "  upper  country.'*  Each  of  these  performed  one  trip  dinm  and  up 
again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  within  tb^year.  The  number  of  kBel-boats  employed  on  the 
upper  Ohio  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  150  is  a  sufficiently  large  calculatioa 
to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  averaged  30  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to  bm^ 
the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg ;  while  the  more  noble  and  dignified  barge  of  the  Missis. 
aippi  BMide  her  trip  in  the  qwce  of  100  days,  if  no  extraocdinanr  aocident  happmed  to  eheok  hsr 
Mgress.  Not  a  dollar  was  expended  for  wood  in  a  space  of  3000  miles*  and  the  squatter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  thought  himself  lucky  if  the  reckless  boatman  would  give  tha  smallest  trifle 
far  the  eggs  and  chickens  which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  aztidM  on  a  soil  whope  4MUy 
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htnk  18  iti  too  gfMt  fettiity.  Such  was  the  cue  twalro  yeansmoe.  The  MiteiBappi boftts iKyw 
make  five  trips  within  the  year,  and  are  enabled,  if  neoeasary,  in  that  period  to  afiR:>rd  to  that 
trade  135,000  tone.  £i|rht  or  nine  days  are  aufl^clsnt,  on  upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip  from 
LoniBville  to  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short,  if  the  steamboat  has  not  realized  the  hyperbole  of 
the  poet,  in  "annihilating  time  and  qiaee,**  it  has  produced  results  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  in- 
ttoduotion  of  the  art  of  printings— CMcjiUMti  OaM€iU. 

<*  Among  others  whose  attention  was  dimwn  to  the  new  field  of  enterprise  op^ied  on  the  lakes, 
after  Wayne*s  treaty,  was  Geru  James  0*Hara,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pittsburg.  He  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  govenmient  to  supply  Oswego  with  provisions,  which  coiSd  then  be  fur- 
nished  from  Pittsburg  cheaper  than  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk.  Gen.  Oliara  was  a 
lar.siffhted  calculator ;  he  had  obtained  conrect  information  in  relation  to  the  manufiicture  of  salt 
at  Salina ;  and  in  his  contract  for  provisioniiig  the  garris(m,  he  had  in  view  the  supplying  of  the 
western  country  with  salt  from  Onondaga.  This  was  a  project  that  few  men  would  have  thought 
of,  and  fewer  undertaken.  The  means  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  on  the  whole  line ; 
boats  and  teams  had  to  be  provided  to  get  the  radt  from  the  works  to  Oswego ;  a  vessel  built  to 
transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  taSB ;  wagons  procured  to  cany  it  to  Sohlosser— 4hen  boats 
constructed  to  carry  it  to  Black  Rock.  There  another  vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie. 
The  road  to  the  head  of  French  creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the  siedt  carried  in  wagons  across 
the  portage ;  and  finally,  boats  provided  to  float  it  to  Pittsburg.  It  required  no  ordinary  sagacity 
and  perseverance  to  give  success  to  this  speculation.  Gen.  O'Hara,  ]M>wever,  could  execute  as 
well  as  plan.  He  packed  his  flour  and  provisions  in  barrels  suitable  for  salt.  These  wereieservcd 
in  his  contract  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances 
paid  lo  secure  a  supply  of  salt.  Two  vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Erie  and  one  on  Lake  On* 
tariot  and  the  means  of  tnnsportation  on  nil  the  various  sections  of  the  line  were  secured.  The 
plan  frilly  succeedcJd,  and  salt  of  a  pretty  fair  quality  was  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  at  four 
dollars  per  bushd— just  half  the  price  of  the  salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains. 
The  vocation  of  the  packers  toat  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  was  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  was  extensively  prose- 
euted  by  othen.  A  \aif^  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  the  0alt  trade,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  so  greatly  mcreased,  that  in  a  few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  siq>plied  with  On* 
ondaga  salt  at  twelve  dollars  per  barrel  of  five  bushels." — Judge  WUketon,  in  American  Pioneer* 

The  conspicuous  rank  which  Pittsburg  held,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  drew  to  the  place  many  young  men  of  eminent  talents.  As  Mr. 
Hall,  in  his  sketches,  justly  remarks — 

'<  When  this  settlement  was  young  and  insulated,  and  the  nv^  yet  prowled  in  its  vidmify, 
legal  science  flourished  with  a  vigor  unusual  in  rude  societies.  The  bench  and  bar  exhibited  a 
galaxy  of  eloquence  and  learning. 

"Judge  Addison,  who  first  presided  in  this  cireuit  under  the  present  system,  possessed  a  fine 
mind  and  great  attainments.  He  was  an  acoomplished  scholar,  deeply  versed  in  every  branch 
oi  classicu  learning.  In  law  and  theology  he  was  ^^eat ;  but  although  he  explored  the  deptiis 
of  science  with  unwearied  assiduity,  he  could  sport  m  the  sunbeams  of  literature,  and  cull  with 
nice  discrimination  the  flowers  of  poesy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Roberts,  an  excellent  law. 
yer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  benevolence. 

**  Judge  Wilkins,  who  succeeded  Judge  Roberts,  has  long  been  a  prominent  man.  As  an  ad- 
vocate he  was  distinguished  for  his  gracefril  and  easy  style  of  speaking,  and  his  aeuteness  in  the 
devdopment  of  testimony.  He  brought  to  the  bench  an  active  mind,  much  legal  experience,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  court  His  public  spirit  and  capacity  far  business 
have  thrown  him  into  a  multitude  of  offices." 

^  **  There  were  at  the  bar  in  the  olden  time  many  illustrious  pillars  of  the  law :  Steel  Semple,  hmg 
since  deceased,  a  man  of  stupendous  genius,  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  do- 
quence  and  legal  attainments ;  James  Ross,  who  is  still  on  the  stage,  and  very  generally  known 
as  a  great  statesman  and  an  eminent  advocate — ^who,  for  depth  of  thought,  bewuty  of  language, 
melody  of  voice,  and  dignity  of  manners,  has  few  equals ;  Breckenridge,  the  eccentric  and  highly 
gifted  author  of  "  Mod^  Chivalry,"  celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  singular  habits,  his  frolicsome 
propensities  and  strange  adventures,  and  who,  though  a  successful  advocate  and  an  able  judge, 
onoked  his  jokes  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bendi  of  tl^  supreme  court  as  freely  as  at  his  own  fire, 
side ;  Woods,  Collins,  Campbell,  and  Mountain,  who  would  have  shone  at  any  bar ;  Heozy  Bald, 
win,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  rough  but  powerful  and  acute  speaker,  conspicuous  in  congress  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  domestic  manufactures,  and  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  tariff 
biO— with  others,  whose  hirtory  has  not  reached  me.  This  constellation  of  wit  and  leaning,  ilhu 
mining  a  dusky  atmo^ihere,  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  wild  and  untutored  8]nrits  around 
them ;  and  the  collision  of  such  opp<»site  chancters,  together  with  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
oountrV)  produced  a  mass  of  curious  incidents,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  ciro«bl» 
atthtMurinthehoanof  forenao  loitniB.*' 
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Of  tike  gentf^men  notioed  by  Mr.  Hah^  Ikere  are  crtill  liyingt  tiie  Hon. 
James  Rc^  now  the .  most  venerable  patriarch  of  the  city ;  the  Hon. 
Heniy  Baldwin,  who  adorns  the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court ;  and 
the  Hon.  William  Wilkins,  who  was  a  few  years  sinee  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, and  now  resides  at  his  splendid  mansion  near  Wilkmsburg,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city.  Mr.  Ross  has  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Pennsylvania  ever  since  the  revolution.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of  1790 ;  was  aA 
able  defender  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  United  States  at  its  first 
presentation ;  and  took  a  bold  and  open  stand  on  the  side  of  order  during 
the  great  whiskey  insurrection,  being  appointed  a  commissioner  by  Gen. 
Washington  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
federal  party  of  that  day  for  governor,  in  opposition  to  Thomas  M'Kean, 
in  1799  and  1802 ;  and  again  in  1808,  in  opposition  to  Simon  Snyder. 
Retiring  from  political  life  with  the  decline  of  his  party,  he  stood  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Allegheny  county ;  and  is  now  passing 
the  evening  of  an  honorable  life,  enjoying  the  sincere  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  all  parties. 

Hon.  Judge  Baldwin  is  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  in  1797,  and  prepared  himself  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  His  father  was  a  highly  respectable  farmer,  possessing  a  powerful 
intellect — a  quality  which  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  children, 
who  have  nearly  all  been  eminent  in  public  life.  An  elder  brother  of  the 
judge  was  a  distinguished  member  of  congress  from  Greorgia ;  another 
was  an  eminent  statesman  of  Ohio— perhaps  also  a  member  of  congress. 
One  of  the  sisters  was  the  lady  of  Hon.  Joel  Barlow,  the  poet,  and  am- 
bassador to  France ;  and  a  younger  brother  held  for  many  years  a  publio 
office  under  the  U.  S.  in  New  Haven.  Judge  Baldwin's  boyhood  was 
spent  amid  the  toils  of  agricultural  life,  to  which  circumstance  he  un- 
doubtedly owes  that  mens  sana  in  carpore  sanoy  that  strong  mind  in  a  vig« 
orous  frame,  which  has  marked  his  later  years.  We  have  heard  him 
boast  that  he  drove  the  cart  for  ^  Jemmy  Hillhouse''  to  plant  that  noble 
avenue  of  elms  that  now  forms  the  pride  of  his  beautiful  native  city ; 
and  Mr.  Hillhouse  used  afterwards  to  delight  in  introducing  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  as  *'a  ploughboy  of  his."  This  ^  Jemmy 
Hillhouse,"  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  forming  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

Judge  Baldwin  was  attracted  to  the  west  by  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  of  (Mo,  and  eventually  settled  in  Pittsburg.  His  legal  practice, 
however,  extended  far  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  ecurly  citizens  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  had  frequent  occasi<His  to  admire  his  eloquence.  He 
was  appointed  to  his  present  office  by  Gren.  Jackson ;  but  he  is  still  living, 
and  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  write  his  biography. 

The  following  sketch  is  abridged  from  an  able  article  in  tne  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  for  1842. 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (or  Breckenridge,  as  the  name  is  most  usu- 
ally spelt,)  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the  yesur  1750.  When  he  was  five 
years  of  age,  his  father  emigrated  to  the  barrens  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  then  a 
new  settlement.  Hugh's  lather  was  a  poor  farmer,  but  Scotch  boys 
always  find  an  education,  rich  or  poor.    With  a  few  ragged  books,  boar- 
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rowed  hem  and  th^re^  hy  aa  ocoaskmal  reeitatkn  to  the  oIdigyman»  aod 
diligent  study  by  the  dim  light  of  chips  and  splinters  thrown  on  a  winter's 
fire,  Hogh  mastered  learning  enough  to  become  a  teacher  himself;  and 
with  the  scanty  earnings  of  that  employment,  fomid  himself  at  the  age 
of  18,  in  Princeton  College.  He  agreed  to  teach  two  classes,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  others.  He  was  very 
ambitious.  After  having  graduated,  he  remained  some  time  as  a  tutor ; 
was  sdfterwards  Uoensed  to  preach,  and  took  charge  of  an  academy  in 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  until  the  revolution.  About  the  year  1776, 
he  edited  the  U.  S.  Magazine,  a  political  work,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
abounded  in  aroeals  to  American  patriotism,  and  occasionally  plied  the 
lash  of  satire.  In  1777  he  joined  tne  revolutionary  army  as  chaplcdn  to 
a  regiment ;  lived  in  camp,  preached  to  the  soldiers,  and  attended  them  to 
the  battle-field  as  in  the  time  of  the  Covenanters.  His  sermons  were  of 
course  politicaL  He  soon  after  abandoned  the  clmcal  profession,  be* 
coming  somewhat  skeptical  as  regarded  the  tenets  of  certain  sects,  and 
studied  law  with  Judge  Chase,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  He 
crossed  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg  in  1781,  and  was  not  long  in  establish- 
ing a  reputation  in  the  western  counties ;  and  sometime  cSterwards,  in 
1788,  when  the  county  of  Allegheny  was  established,  he  was  already  at 
the  head  of  the  bar  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  few  years  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  favor  of  instructing  congress  to  demand  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mi»BissippL  When  the  great  struggle  for  and  against  the  federal 
omstitution  came  on,  he  ^  fought  a  hard  battle  in  its  defence.''  Findlay, 
Gallatin,  and  others,  with  whom  he  afterwards  acted  in  the  western  in- 
surrection, were  in  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Brackenridge  prospered  in  his  profession,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
large  fortune,  married,  and  was  univereally  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
talents.  He  was  popular,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  champion  of  popu- 
lar rights.  He  adhered,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  the  re- 
publican, or  democratic  party.  At  the  date  of  the  great  whiskev  insur- 
rection, Mr.  Brackenridge  was  about  in  the  fc^rty-fourth  vear  of  his  age. 
In  this  afiair  he  took  an  important,  dangerous,  but  honorable  part, 
although  his  conduct  at  the  time  was  misrepresented  by  his  enemies,  and 
was,  for  a  while,  misunderstood.  The  part  which  he  played  in  this  great 
crisis  was  to  appear  to  side  with  the  insurgents — not  for  the  purpose  of 
betraying  them,  but — to  gain  their  confidence,  and  get  the  lead  in  their 
movements  in  such  a  way  as  to  moderate  their  impetuosity,  and  keep 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  law,  and  evento** 
ally  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  without  bloodshed,  with  the  general 
government  In  this  he  eventually  succeeded ;  but  he  himself  had  lUke 
to  have  been  arraigned  for  high  treason,  until  his  conduct  was  satisfa^ 
torily  explained. 

Two  yewm  after  the  insurrection,  Mr.  Brackenridge  published  the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Chivalry,  a  comic  and  satirical  work, -but  abounding 
in  great  political  and  philosophical  views  under  the  guise  of  pleasantry, 
in  which  many  traces  of  those  times  may  be  discovered.  His  object  was 
to  indoctrinate  the  people  in  the  true  principles  of  a  democratic  republic* 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  andefikient  in  bringing  about  the  revo- 
lution of  party  in  the  years  1799-1800.    On  the  election  of  Gov.  McKean, 
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ke  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  siqfH^iiie  eonrt  of  the  state,  which  place 
he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death,  in  1816. 

Few  combined  a  greater  variety  of  brilliant  qualities.  He  was  a  man 
of  decided  talents,  with  a  commanding  person,  an  eagle  eye,  highly  popu- 
lar manners,  and.  a  mind  richly  stored  with  various  learning.  He  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  men,  possessed  great  address,  could  reason  clearly, 
and  make  the  blood  run  cold  by  touch^  of  genuine  eloquence.  His  wit 
was  rather  delicate  inmy,  than  broad  humor,  and  always  employed  as 
the  means  of  conveying  some  important  truth,  or  correcting  something 
wrong.    Originality  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind. 

BflufnfOHAM.-*— Tlus  borough  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  Pittsburg,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  upon  the  Birmingham  and 
Elizal>&th  turnpike.  Its  location  is  a  beautiful  one ;  and  in  manuTaotur- 
ing  interest  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  its  English  namesake, — having 
within  its  limits  four  glass  manufacturing  establishments— two  of  all 
kinds  of  window  and  green  glfitss,  belonging  to  Messrs.  C.  Ihmsen  and  S. 
MTKee  &  Co.,  and  two  flint  glass  worics,  one  of  which  belongs  to  Messrs. 
O^Leary,  Mulvany  &  Co.,  ai^  the  odier  suspended  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  also  two  extensive  iron  establishments  bel<mging  to  Messrs. 
Wood,  Edwards  &  M'Knights,  a  large  lock  factory  belonging  to  James 
Patterson,  sen.,  a  white-lead  factory  belonging  to  Mr.  Isaac  Gregg,  seve- 
ral extensive  coal  establishments,  and  breweries,  together  with  artiscms 
of  various  kinds — the  whole  constituting  as  useful  and  industrious  a  pop- 
ulation as  any  place  of  the  size  in  our  country  can  boast  of.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  I^esbyterian  and  a  Methodist,  and  a  flourishing  temperance 
society. 

SuGo  extends,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  from  the  bridge, 
to  Temperance  village  on  Saw  Mill  run,  and  Millersville  on  the  Wash- 
ington turnpike.  Within  this  district  there  are  three  very  extensive  iron 
establishments :  the  Sligo  iron  works,  owned  by  Lyon,  Shorb  &  Co. ;  the 
Pittsburg  iron  works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lorenz,  Sterling  &  Co. ;  and 
Robinson  &  Minis'  extensive  foundry  and  boat  yard,  where  the  iron 
steamer  Valley  Forge  was  built.  There  are  also  several  glass  estabUdn 
ments,  helongixkg  to  Messrd.  Wm.  M'Cully  &  Co.,  and  a  steam  saw-mill 
attached  to  die  boat  yard  The  coal  for  the  use  of  these  wori&s,  as  well 
as  large  quantities  for  exportation,  is  let  down  by  railroads  from  the  hiU 
above  to  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces.  One  owned  by  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
ports large  quantities.  In  Temperance  village  there  are  likewise  several 
eoal  establidmients,  and  a  salt  establishment — a  large  saw-mill — an  ex- 
tensive axe  factory,  where  the  best  articles  of  edge  tools  are  made— and 
a  steam  flouring-mill.  This  village  has  two  churches — and  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrious  mechanics  reside  here.  On  the  hills  around  are  seve- 
ral dtelightful  country  residences. 

Mahctbbter  occupies  a  delightftal  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a 
mile  or  two  below  Pittsburg.  Near  the  river  are  several  thriving  manu- 
fiicturing  establishments^— such  as  plough  and  wagon  manufactories,  ex- 
tensive steam  sawnnills,  paper-mill,  &c^ — ^while  &e  higher  grounds  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  country-seats,  surrounded  with  tall  shade  trees 
and  gardens,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  Pittsburg  and  the 
river  scenery.  Manchester  has  grown  up  principally  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

12 
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LAUBnoBvxLLB,  named  in  honor  of  the  galkuH  CaipU  Laiirraee  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  was  located  in  1816  by  Wm.  B.  Foster,  Esq.  It  is  fdeasant* 
hr  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  2  1-3  miles  abore  Pittsburg. 
The  U.  S.  ArsenaU  nolioed  under  the  head  of  Pittsburg,  stands  near  tbi 
centre  of  the  Tillage.  Immediately  aionnd  the  town  are  several  exten- 
sive manu£ftcturing  establishments — paper-mill,  woollen  raanufioMtory, 
edge  tool  manufactory,  brewery,  dec.  Above  the  town  a  short  distance 
is  Messrs.  Noble  and  Bayard's  steamboat  yard,  where  a  large  steam  saw- 
mill and  other  extensive  woifa  are  in  qperatioiL  In  this  vicinity,  on  the 
higher  groimds,  are  the  splendid  mansions  of  Messrs.  Bayard  and  othw 
wealthy  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  Laurenceville  contains  ti^ee  ehurches-*- 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian^ — and  the  I^ceum,  a  literary  in- 
Btitntion. 

Washington's  island  is  directly  opposite  the  arsenal.  The  following 
extract  fW)m  Washington's  journal  while  returning  from  his  visit  to  Fort 
Le  BcMif  in  1753,  describes  a  trying  scene  which  he  encountered  at  this 
place.  He  had  left  his  horses  and  heavy  baggage,  and  for  the  sake  of 
expedition  was  travelling  with  Mr.  Gist  cm  foot. 

1  tix>k  my  neeesraiTpapen,  piiUed  off  ray  cikyOiet^mnd  tied  myself  11^  Tban, 

.with  jnon  in  hand,  and  pack  on  my  back,  in  which  w^ve  my  papera  and  proriaiona,  I  set  out  with 
Mr.  &s^  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday  the  36th  Dec.  The  day  ft^wing,  just  after 
we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  Town,  (where  we  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer 
mcPDSS  the  country  for  Shannopin*8  Town,)  we  fril  in  with  a  party  of  ¥Vencfa  Indians,  who  bad 
lain  in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  sleps  ofE;  but  fortoaatety 
aniwed.  Yit  took  this  feUow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then 
let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we 
might  get  the  stmt  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  meir  pursuit  the  next  day,  since  we  were 
weU  assuFsd  they  would  follow  our  track  as  aoon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  oontiiioed 
trayeUing  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  abore  Shannopin's.  We  expect- 
ed  to  have  found  the  river  fioaen,  but  it  was  not,  oidy  about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore.  The 
ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

There  was  no  way-for  gettin||r  over  but  on  a  rail,  wwch  we  set  about  with  but  one  poor  hatohet, 
mod  finished  just  after  sun-aettmg.  This  waa  a  whale  day's  work:  we  next  ^  it  launched,  then 
went  on  board  of  it,  and  set  off;  but  before  we  were  half  wa;^  over,  we  were  yunmed  in  the  ioein 
such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put 
out  my  settin^.pole  to  try  to  st<^  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  threw  it  with  so  muoh  violence  against  the  pole,  tiutt  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  watsr ; 
bat  I  fortonately  saved  myself  by  cstching  hold  of  one  of  the  raftJogs.  Notwithstanding  all  av 
efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  oar 
raft  and  make  to  it. 

Theeold  was  8oextfemdysevere,that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers  and  some  of  hie  toes  ftoisii; 
and  the  water  was  shat  up  so  hard,  that  we  foond  no  difficulty  in  gettingoff  the  island  on  the  ioe 


in  the  mopiing,  and  wen\  to  Mr.  Frazier's. 
As  we  intended  to  take  he 


horses  here,  and  it  re<|uired  some  time  to  find  them,  I  went  up  about 
three  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Toughiogany,  to  visit  Queen  AHquippa,  who  had  expressed  gfeat  oen- 
Mm  that  vre  passed  her  in  going  to  &e  fotft,  I  made  her  a  present  of  a  watoh-coat  and  a  boMe 
of  rum,  whioh  latter  was  thought  much  the  better  present  of  the  two. 

Tuesday,  the  1st  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier's  house,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Gist's,  at  Mo 
nongahela,  the  Sd,  where  I  bouj^t  a  horse  and  saddle.  The  6th,  we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded 
with  msteirials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  day  after,  some  fomiliea  go* 
iog  out.  to  settle.  Tins  day,  wa  anivfd  at  Will's  Cfeek»  aftsr  as  fotigumg  s  jeumey  as  it  is  pos 
sible  to  conceive,  rendered  so  by  excessive  bad  weather. 

EastLibeitt. — ^This  handion>e  town  is  situated  five  miles  east  of 
Pittsborgy  on  the  Greensburg  and  Philaddphia  turnpike*  It  was  laid  out 
more  thui  twenty  years  sinoot  by  the  late  Jacob  ]Negly»  Esq,  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  delightftd  country,  over  whioh  many  beautiful  country-seals 
belonging  to  wealthy  citisens  are  soattered. 

WiLKUfSBUBGH. — ^WiUunsbuTgh  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  turnpike  to 
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Ckamberelmrgfa ;  die  NofdMm  tinrnpUie,  leadkig  to  Bl«ii^^  inteneete 
this  BMur  this  plaee. 

About  two  And  a  half  n^Ies  south  is  the  eelebmted  Braddodc^s  Fields 
on  the  MoiMBgahela  riv^i  a  (riace  mbetm&ag  for  its  histoiieal  reminis- 
oeno^s.  For  a  teug  time  the  nrosperity  of  ihis  deHghtixd  village  wito 
paralyzed,  and  ils  inhabitants  diwearteiied  by  litigatioas  attendkig  uBoe»- 
tain  titles  to  the  soil ;  but  this  diffieulty  has  been  removed,  anew  impetos 
has  been  given  to  business,  good  buildings  are  being  erected,  imprntaut 
improvemeiUs  are  making,  and  Willdnsbuigh  is  becoming  a  desirable 
location  for  country-seats.  There  are  many  flourishing  Dsrais  and  Mr- 
dens  in  and  around  it,  bxhA  within  a  mile  of  the  village,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Wiltons,  our  late  ambassador  to  Rnsna,  has  a  most  charming  conntiy- 
seat  Mr.  Wm.  Peebles,  Major  A.  Horback,  and  several  others  have 
pleasant  country  residences  in  diis  neighborhood. 

MnrsBsviLLc. — ^This  village  is  pleasantly  situated  about  two  miles  east 
t)f  Pittsburg,  on  a  newturqnke  road,  from  Pittsburg  to  East  LiberT^.  It 
is  the  dwelling^laoe  of  a  number  of  very  respectable  families,  whose 
neat  houses  and  flonridung  faims  and  gardens,  aend  other  dioioe  Jas- 
provements,  surrounded  by  the  naturally  picturesque  scenery,  render  it  a 
veiy  desirable  residence.  There  are  some  of  the  best  coal  pits  in  die 
vicinity  here.  There  are  two  churches,  (Presbyterian  and  AW^teh,)  €md 
the  population  is  sober,  mtelligent,  and  industrious.  As  much  mimng  is 
done  here,  a  fau^  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Welsh. 

Shaspsbubgh.— Sharpsburgh  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  baidt  of 
the  Allegheny  river,  five  miles  above  Pittsburg.  The  P^insylvania  candi 
passes  through  it.  It  has  two  churches,  hotels,  stores,  a  sash  manufac- 
tory, and  8  boat  yards,  at  which  several  steamboats  and  a  number  cxf 
keels  are  built  yearly.  There  is  a  chain  ferry  at  this  place  across  the 
Allegheny.    Hie  pcmulation  is  sober,  industrious,  and  enterprising. 

SrswASi^sTowHi-^-Stewartstown  is  a  pleasant  village,  situated  on  die 
Butler  turnpike,  five  miles  from  Pittsburg.  There  is  an  extensive  iron 
establishmoit  and  several  industrious  merchants,  mechanics,  i&c.,  here* 

BuzABRTHTOwv  is  a  beautifully  situated  manufacturing  town,  lying  on 
the  right  bank  of  tibe  Monongahela  river,  16  miles  above  Pittsburg.  The 
town  was  originally  laid  off*  by  the  late  (ki.  Stephen  Bayard,  in  1787, 
who  tnroaght  out  from  Philadelphia  a  company  of  ship-carpenters,  and 
established  the  building  of  vessels  at  this  point  in  1800,  and  in  t^  Ad- 
li>wing  year  they  built  die  schooner  Monongahela  Farmer,  owned  by  tb» 
bnildars  and  fiiemers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  loaded  her  with  a  cargo 
of  ftmr,  &C.,  and  she  sailed,  via  New  Orleans,  for  New  Yoric.  In  IBM, 
the  iMrig  Ann  Jane,  of  450  tons,  was  built  here  for  the  Memnrs.  MTariane, 
merchants,  who  loaded  her  with  flour  and  whiskey,  and  sailed  her  to 
New  York.  This  vessel  was  one  of  the  fastest  saiters  of  her  day,  and 
was  run  as  a  packet  to  New  Orleans  for  eame  time. 

From  the  above  period  to  the  present  time,  Elizabethtown  has  done  a 
large  share  <^  building,  and  has  turned  out  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
boa^  barge%  and  other  river  crafts. 

In  1826,  the  steaaotboat  building  was  commenced  fay  MesGors.  Walker  dt 
Sto^iens. 

This  place  has  8  churches,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Covenanters;  also, 
d  steamboat  yards,  several  saw-mills,  1  steam  flour-mill,  1  glass  manu- 
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£EH^ry»  1  woollen  rnBrndactoryfAc.  The  comidetioii  of  the  Mononga* 
hela  slackwater  steamboat  navigation  has  added  greatly  to  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  this  place. 

Shoubbtown  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
15  miles  below  Pittsburg.  It  has  a  population  of  150  inhalntants,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  buiMing  of  steamboats.  The 
value  of  steamboats  built  in  tUs  place  in  the  last  ten  years,  averages 
about  tdOyOOO  per  annum. 

This  place  is  surrounded  with  a  most  extensive  farming  neighborhood, 
bordering  on  the  river. 

There  are  2  large  steam  saw-mills,  a  house  of  worriiip,  biult  and  re- 
corded as  such  by  Mr.  Peter  Shouse;  1  public  school. 

M'Keesport  is  12  miles  above  Pittsburg,  by  land,  and  about  16  by  the 
river,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yough'ogheny. 

There  are  considerable  shipments  of  bitominous  coal  from  this  point ; 
10  cdlieries  are  in  active  emplov  within  one  mile  of  the  village,  where 
about  two  million  bushels  of  tne  best  bituminous  coal  are  annually 
shqqpNed,  at  an  expense  of  4  cents  per  bushel,  and  resold  at  the  various 
points  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans.  xThe  village,  its  sub- 
urbs, and  collieries,  comprise  about  100  houses,  having  a  population  of 
about  500  persons,  including  1  steam  flour-mill,  2  steam  saw-mUls,  1  steam 
woollen  factory,  several  establishments  for  boat  building,  8  taverns,  a 
church,  school-house,  &c. 

NoBLESTOwN,  or  NoBLESBORo,  is  situated  12  miles  S.  W.  from  Pittsburg, 
in  a  rich  agricultural  neighborhood.  This  place  has  a  population  of  250 
inhabitants.  It  has  1  church— Scotch  Seceders — 1  steam  grist-mill,  1 
saw-mill,  3  stores. 

Bakerstown  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  healthy  agricultural  neighbor- 
hood, 16  miles  from  Pittsbmg,  and  about  15  nules  from  Butler,  on  the 
tuminke.  A  good  many  old  farmers  live  around  it,  who  annually  bring 
a  eonsiderable  surplus  of  all  kinds  of  produce  to  the  Pittsburg  market. 

Tarentum  is  a  well-built  village,  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  21  miles 
tram  Pittsburg,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river.  The  locks 
of  the  ccmal  afford  an  excellent  water  power.  There  are  several  mills 
here  propelled  both  by  water  and  steam.  In  the  township  are  six  salt 
works  and  several  coed  mines.  The  village  has  two  churcnes,  Presbyte- 
rian and  Union.  Near  this  place,  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  mansion  and  farm  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Breckenridge,  lately  district  judge 
in  Florida,  member  of  congress,  &c.,  and  distinguished  also  as  the  author 
of  several  interesting  volumes,  from  one  of  which  we  have  been  kindly 
permitted  to  make  several  extracts  in  this  work.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
thinks  that  his  farm  was  once  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village.  His 
son  has  found  upon  the  place  many  curious  Indian  relics,  such  as  axes, 
hatchets,  pipe,  &c. 

There  are  several  other  villages  in  Allegheny  co.,  of  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  an  extended  notice,  sack  are  Howardsville,  Perritsport, 
Perrysville,  Middleton,  Jeffiiestown,  &a  &c.  For  many  of  the  short  sta- 
tistical notices  inserted  above,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harris's  Pittsburg 
Directory  for  1837  and  184L 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY. 

Abmstroho  oomnr  derived  its  name  from  Gren.  John  Annstrong,  who 
eommanded  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  at  Kittanning,  in  1756. 
The  county  was  taken  from  Lycoming,  Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny, 
by  tiie  act  of  12th  March,  1800.  In  1802,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  fix  the  county  seat,  and  upon  their  report,  in  1804,  the  present  site  was 
laid  out ;  in  1805,  the  county  was  fully  organized  for  judicial  purposes. 
James  Sloan,  James  Matthews,  and  Alexander  Walker^  were  appointed 
the  first  commissioners  for  locating  the  county  seat  and  organizing  the 
county ;  but  Alexander  Walker  declined  serving.  The  county  has  re- 
cently been  curtailed  by  the  separation  of  Clarion.  Average  length,  25 
ms.;  breadth,  25;  area,  about  625  sq.  miles.  The  population,  in  1800, 
2,909;  in  1810,  6,143;  in  1820,  10,324 ;  in  1830,  17,625;  in  1840,  28,365y 
of  whdeh  about  9,500  should  be  deducted,  being  now  in  Clarion  co.  A 
great  portion  of  the  population  is  of  German  descent,  having  emigrated 
from  Northampton  and  Lehigh  counties. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  county  is  that  noble  river,  the  Alle- 
gheny, which  traverses  its  entire  length.  The  general  features  of  die 
Allegheny  are  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects  remarkable,  particularly 
as  regards  its  connection  with  great  channels  of  internal  communication 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  By  means  of  French  creek,  and  Le 
Boenf  lake,  and  Conewango  creek,  and  Chatauque  lake,  on  the  northwest, 
it  ahnost  touches  Lake  Erie ;  on  the  northeast  it  stretches  out  its  long 
arms  towards  the  Genesee  river,  in  New  York,  and  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna ;  on  the  east,  through  its  branches,  the  Kiskiminetas 
and  Conemaugh,  it  is  chained  by  an  iron  tie  over  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains to  the  sources  of  the  Juniata ;  while  on  the  south  it  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Ohio.  On  all  these  routes  great  public  improvements  have  been 
projected,  and  on  several  completed.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
this  river  flows,  not  through  a  broad  valley,  like  most  others,  but  through 
a  great  ravine,  from  100  to  400  feet  below  the  common  level  of  the  m- 
jacent  country.  From  about  the  middle  of  Armstrong  county,  down- 
wards, it  is  true,  there  are  many  fine  bodies  of  alluvial  land,  (on  one  of 
which  Kittanning  is  located,)  but  fW>m  that  upwards  preciiHtous  hills,  for 
the  most  part,  jut  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  scenery  is  in  some  places  wild  and  rugged,  but  more  generally  pic- 
turesque and  beautiftil.  The  hills,  though  steep,  are  clothed  with  a 
dense  forest,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  verdant  wall,  washed 
at  its  base,  on  either  hand,  by  flie  limped  water  of  the  river,  alternately 
purling  over  ripples,  or  sleeping  in  deep  intervening  pools.  This  regular 
succession  of  alternate  pebbly  ripples  and  deep  pooLs,  is  anodier  peculi- 
arity of  this  river ;  there  are  no  rocks,  strictly  so  cctUed,  in  the  channel. 
This  circumstcmce  renders  the  navigation  in  its  natural  state  verv  safe  at 
fuU  water ;  and  on  thi^  account,  also,  no  river  is  better  adapted  for  im- 
provement by  artificial  means.  Mineral  wealth  is  scattered  along  its 
banks  in  great  profusion.  Bituminous  coal  in  exhaustless  quantities  is 
loaiid  as  for  up  as  Franklin ;  iron  ore  is  also  abundant,  aiHl  limestone 
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beds  frequently  alternate  with  the  coal  measures.  Salt  is  obtained  by 
boring  from  400  to  700  feet 

In  addition  to  the  Allegheny,  the  Kiskiminetas  forms  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  co.,  with  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  can^  along 
its  margin.  The  other  streams  are  Red  Bank,  the  nordiem  boundary, 
formerly  called  Sandy  Lick  cr.,  Mahoning,  formerly  called  by  the  Indians 
Mohidlmcteetam,  Pine  cr.,  Crooked  cr.,  and  a  few  smaller  streams,  all 
tributary  to  the  AUeghenv.  Red  Bank  and  Mahoning  drain  a  vast  extent 
of  pine  lands,  and  annually  bear  upon  their  waters  innumerable  rafts  of 
lumber.    Water  power  is  most  abundant. 

The  soil  of  the  countv,  though  various,  averages  well :  much  of  it  is 
verv  good.  The  whole  foce  of  the  country,  where  unimproved,  is  covered 
with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber  of  every  description  known  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  As  an  article  of  trade,  the  white  pine,  which  aboonds 
chiefly  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  ootmty,  stands  foremost 

Salt-wells  are  nmnerous,  both  along  the  Allegheny  and  the  Kiricimin^ 
tas :  there  have  been  in  operation  between  25  and  30  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty ;  but  many  have  ceased  operations  with  the  change  in  the  times.  To 
obtain  a  supply  of  salt  water,  the  earth  is  perforated  to  the  depth  of  from 
400  to  700  feet  In  this  operation  the  auger  is  driven  by  steam,  horse, 
or  hand  power,  at  a  price  per  foot  varjring  with  the  depth,  from  $2  to  93. 
The  fuel  used  for  evaporation  is  generally  coal ;  and  in  maBy  cases  it 
may  be  thrown  fit>m  the  mouth  of  the  mine  into  the  furnace. 

There  are  several  iron  furnaces  in  the  county,  of  which  the  most  prom- 
inent are  the  Bear  Creek  furnace  on  Bear  creek,  and  the  Great  Western 
on  the  Allegheny,  at  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek,  both  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  county ;  the  Allegheny  fhmace,  near  Kittanning,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river ;  tod  one  on  the  Kiskiminetas. 

The  Ghreat  Western  Iron  Works  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  establlsli- 
ments  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  commenced  some  four  or  five  years  since, 
mider  the  management  of  Philander  Raymond,  Esq.,  in  connection  wiUi 
several  wealthy  gentlemen  of  New  York  city.  The  lands  of  the  com- 
pany, which  before  selection  were  careftdly  explored  by  Mr.  Raymonct 
comprise  every  material  and  fiebcility  for  prosecuting  the  iron  business. 
There  are  rich  deposits  of  ore,  bituminous  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  lime- 
stone, forests  of  timber,  water  power,  and  sufficient  land  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  whole  process  of  making  the  iron  is  carried  on  with  bitu- 
minous coal  and  coke,  in  the  manner  practised  in  Wales ;  and  althou^^ 
the  article  resulting  from  this  process  possesses  some  peculiar  qualities 
in  working  with  which  our  western  blacksmiths  are  not  yet  familiarized, 
yet  it  is  growing  in  favor  with  them  as  they  learn  how  to  manage  it 
The  company  has  in  operation  one  or  more  fbfrnaoes,  a  rolling-mill,  naU 
fiictory,  foundry,  store,  &c. ;  and  a  beautiful  busy  little  village  has  sprung 
up  around  the  woiks,  as  if  by  the  efiect  of  magic.  A  large  quantity  of 
railroad  iron  bAS  been  made  by  this  establislmdent  ' 

KirtANKni 6,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  upon  a  broad  fiat  of  alluvial 
soil,  on  the  left  bank*  of  the  Allegheny  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 

*Ib  th«  topographical  descriptkms  in  this  work,  the  tenmr  rigkt  and  left  bank  of  a  nwer,  m 
eommon  nae  among  civil  and  military  engineers,  are  used  in  piiference  to  north,  mmtk,  eatt,  or 
weet  bank.  It  is  miderstood  when  tMe  terms  are  used,  that  a  person  is  going  dbwn  the  rfierv 
This  mstiiod  dsfiaet  the  poaitioB  of  %  town  fiu  more  oomctly  than  the  odier^— te 
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Kittanning. 
It  'wss  fonnerlv  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  a 
great  trail  called  the  Kittanning  path  went  over  the  mountains  to  Black 
Log  valley,  Standing-stone,  (now  Huntingdon,)  &lc.  &c.,  by  which  the  In- 
dians communicated  with  the  Susquehanna  country.  There  was  also 
another  Indian  town  at  the  mouth  of  Mohulbucteetam,  or  Mahoning 
creek.  Kittanning  was  a  prominent  point  in  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  the  last  great  purchase  made  by  the  Proprietary  government,  in  1768, 
at  Fort  Stanwix.  The  line  stretched  across  from  kittanning  to  the  south- 
western source,  or  **the  canoe  place,"  of  the  West  Branch  of  Susquehan- 
na, thence  by  that  branch  to  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek,  &c.  The  country 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  was  purchased  by  the 
commonwealth,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784. 

The  present  town  was  laid  out  in  1804,  and  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1821.  Four  streets  run  pctrallel  with  the  river,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  eight  others.  Population  in  1840,  702.  It  contains  the  usual  county 
buildings,  an  academy,  a  very  flouri«^ng  female  seminary,  and  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal  churches.  The  Lutherans  and  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterians  have  no  edifice  of  their  own,  although  they  worship 
regularly  in  the  town.  Kittanning  is  said  to  be  very  healthy,  and  the 
water  pure  and  wholesome. 

The  place  is  well  situated  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  hills  which 
environ  the  town  are  rich  in  coal — one  bed  of  which  is  4  1-2  feet 
thick — and  some  of  them  in  iron  ore :  a  fine  productive  country  surrounds 
it  The  Allegheny  afibrds  ready  access  to  market  at  all  times  by  keel- 
boats,  and  often  by  steam.  A  turnpike  road  leads  16  miles  west,  to  But- 
ler, and  another  24  miles  southeast,  to  Indiana*  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  a  ferry-boat  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  ferryman  of  the  opposite  shore, 
in  1834;  though  (as  the  writer  thinks)  the  plan  has  long  been  known  to 
French  military  engineers,  under  the  name  of  Pont  Volant,  or  flying 

Wheelinf ,  Vn.,  is  on  the  ea#t  neb  of  the  Ohio ;  to  is  EeonomT,  Pa.  Yet  they  an  not  on  tiM 
mtne  aide ;  Wheeling  being  on  the  Uft  bank,  and  Economy  on  the  right  bank,  to  a  penon  going 
dowB  the  liver. 
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bridge.  About  400  yards  above  the  landing  on  the  west  side,  a  stron^^ 
wire  is  attached  to  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  the  other  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  boat  by  means  of  stay-ropes,  with  which  it  can  be  brought 
to  any  desired  angle  with  the  current  By  bringing  thdt  end  of  the  boat 
intended  to  go  foremost  a  little  up  the  stream,  it  immediately  sets  off  like 
a  thing  of  IHe,  impelled  solely  by  the  oblique  action  of  the  water  against 
its  side.  The  trip  is  performed  in  about  five  minutes.  The  wire  is  kept 
out  of  the  water  by  means  of  several  small  boats  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, which  cross  simultaneously  with  the  large  boat,  like  so  many  gos- 
lings swimming  wiik  their  mother. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  Indian  town  of 
Kittanning,  is  firom  the  Penn^lvauia  Gazette  of  Sept.  28,  1756.  Dr. 
Maes6,  in  a  note  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  endorses  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  which  he  had  compared  with  the  original  letter  of  Col. 
Armstrong  to  the  goverpor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  letter  alluded  to  is 
among  the  archives  of  the  state  at  Harrisburg,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
long  and  minute  in  detailing  the  occurrences  of  tlie  expedition. 

Saturday  last,  (Sept.  1756,)  aniyed  an  express  from  Col.  Armstrong,  of  Comberiand  ooimtj, 
with  advice  that  he  marched  from  Fort  Shiiiejr  on  the  30th  past,  with  abont  900  of  oar  proviD. 
cial  forces,  on  an  expedition  against  Kittanning,  a  town  of  our  Indian  enemies  on  the  Ohio,  about 
fl5  miles  alwve  Fort  I>uquesne,  (Pittsbnrg.)  On  the  3d  instant,  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at 
the  Beaver  dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th,  in  the  evening,  being  within  six  miles  of 
Kittanning,  the  soouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there  were  but  three,  or  at 
most  four  Indians  at  it.  It  wb»  not  thought  proper  to  attempt  surprising  tiiose  Indians  at  that 
time,  lest  if  one  should  escape  the  town  might  be  alarmed ;  so  Lieut.  Hogg  with  twelve  men  was 
left  to  watch  them,  with  orders  not  to  laU  upon  them  till  daybreak,  and  our  forces  turned  out  of 
the  path,  to  pass  by  their  fire  without  disturbmg  them.  About  three  in  the  morning,  having  been 
guided  1^  the  whooping  of  the  Indian  warriors  at  a  dance  in  the  town,  thoy  reached  the  river,  100 
perches  below  the  body  of  the  town,  near  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  number  of  the  enemy  lodged 
out  of  their  cabins,  as  it  was  a  warm  nig^  As  soon  as  day  appeared  and  the  town  could  be 
seen,  the  attack  began  in  the  com.field,  through  which  our  people  charged,  killing  several  of  the 
enemy,  and  entered  the  town.  Captain  JacoM,  the  chief  of  the  Indians,  gave  the  wam^oop,  and 
defended  his  house  bravely  through  loop-hdes  in  the  logs,  and  the  Indians  generally  refused  quar. 
ters  which  were  offered  them,  declaring  they  were  men  and  Mrould  not  be  prisoners^  Col.  Ann. 
strong  (who  had  received  a  wound  in  ms  shoulder  by  a  musket  ball)  ordered  their  houses  to  be 
set  on  fire  over  their  heads,  which  was  immediately  done.  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  they 
would  be  burned  to  death  if  they  did  not  surrender,  one  of  thpm  replied,  "  he  did  not  care,  as  he 
eould  kill  four  or  five  heUae  he  died  ;*'  and  as  the  heat  approached,  some  began  to  sing. 
Some,  how'ever,  burst  out  of  their  houses,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  river,  but  were  instantly  sh^ 
down.  Capt.  Jacobs,  in  ^ting  out  of  a  window,  was  shot,  as  also  his  squaw,  and  a  lad  called 
the  king's  son.  The  Indians  )^d  a  nimiber  of  spare  arms  in  their  houses,  loaded,  which  went  off 
in  quick  successi<m  as  the  fire  came  to  them  ;  and  quantities  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
stored  in  every  house,  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  throwing  some  of  their  bodies  a  great  height  in 
the  air.  A  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  fired  on  our  people,  and  were  seen 
to  cross  the  river  at  a  distance,  as  if  to  surround  our  men  :  they  collected  some  Indian  horses  that 
were  near  the  town  to  carrv  off  the  wounded,  and  then  retreated,  without  going  back  to  the  com. 
field  to  pick  up  those  killed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  attempted  to  escape  hj  fording  it,  and  it 
was  computed  that  in  all  between  30  and  40  w^re  destroyed.  Eleven  Enghsh  prisoners  were 
released  and  brought  away,  who  informed  the  colonel,  that  besides  the  powder,  (of  which  the  In- 
dians  boasted  thev  had  enough  for  ten  years'  war  with  the  English,)  there  was  a  great  quantity 
of  goods  burnt,  which  the  French  had  made  them  a  present  of  but  ten  days  befoie.  The  pneoa. 
ers  also  informed,  that  that  very  day  two  batteaux  of  French  Indians  were  to  join  Capt.  Jacobs, 
to  march  and  take  Fort  Shirley ;  and  that  24  warriors  had  set  out  before  them  the  preceding 
evening, — ^which  proved  to  be  the  part;^  that  kindled  the  fire  the  night  before — ^for  our  peopk  re. 
turning,  found  Lieut.  Hogg  wounded  m  three  i^aces,  and  learned  that  he  had  in  the  vooming  at. 
tacked  the  supposed  pArty  of  three  or  four,  at  the  fire-place,  according  to  orders,  bat  found  them 
too  numerous  for  him.  He  killed  three  of  them,  however,  at  the  first  fire,  and  fought  them  ao 
boor— when,  having  kMt  three  of  his  best  wm,  the  rest,  as  he  lay  wounded,  abandoned  him  aii4 
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ibd,  the  ^Dxmy  |»tmiiiif .  CapUm  Meroor*  bebi^r  wounded  in  the  BOtlon^  wae  earned  off  hy  his 
enmcn  and  eleren  nMB»  who  left  the  main  body,  in  their  retnni,  to  take  another  road.  On  the 
vdMie  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  blow  the  Indians  have  reeeired  since  the  war  began.  The 
eondnot  of  CoL  Armstrong  in  marchinf  so  large  a  body  through  the  enemy's  eountry  and  ooming 
•0  ekMte  to  the  town  withtKit  being  diseovered,  is  deserredly  admired  and  app)auded^-as  well  as 
the  braToy  of  both  offioers  and  men  in  the  action. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  current  tradition  among  the  aged  men 
of  the  town  now  is>  that  no  one  but  old  Jacobs  was  burned  in  the  house  ; 
that  ail  the  other  Indians  had  gone  off.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  CoL 
Armstrong's  official  report  ou^t  to  be  true.  The  site  of  this  house  was 
near  where  Dr.  John  (>ilpin's  now  stands ;  and  in  excavating  his  cellar, 
the  bones  of  old  Jacobs  were  dug  up. 

Armstrong's  men  had  quite  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians  out  at  Blanket 
hiU,  5  miles  east  of  Kittanning,  the  place  at  which  the  detachment  of  14 
remained.  A  silver  medal  was  presented  to  Col.  Armstrong  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  conduct  in  this  expedition — a  representation  of 
which  is  given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Penn.  Hist  Society,  vd.  2. 

A:n«r  the  destmetion  of  the  Indian  town,  the  location  remained  unimproved  by  white  people 
until  near  the  close  of  the  last  eentuxr.  The  land  remained  in  possession  of  the  Armstrong 
baalj ;  and  n^n  the  establishment  of  the  eounty  was  proposed,  Dr.  Armstronij^  of  Gailisle,  a  son 
of  the  general,  made  a  donatian  of  the  site  of  the  town  to  the  eounty,  on  condition  of  reoeiving 
one  half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lots. 

Mr.  Robot  Brown,  still  residint^near  town,  and  David  Reynolds,  were  amonff  the  first  who 
cieeted  dwelling  in  the  |dace.  Mr.  Brown  came  here  fest  in  1798,  with  several  hunters.  He 
first  settled  on  tiie  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few  settlers  in  the 
regicm.  Jeremiah  Lougheiy,  an  old  frontier-man,  who  had  been  in  Armstrong's  expedition,  lin- 
gmd  anrand  the  place  for  many  years.  He  had  no  fiimily,  and  wandered  from  house  to  house, 
staying  all  night  with  people,  and  repaying  their  hospitality  with  anecdotes  of  his  adventures. 
The  early  settlers  of  that  day  found  it  necessary  to  be  always  prepared  for  Indian  warfare,  and 
fiv  huntwg  the  beasts  of  the  forest :  indeed,  iheai  character  generaUy  throughout  the  surrounding 
region,  was  a  mixture  of  the  fiontier-man,  the  hunter,  and  the  agriculturist  Not  long  after 
coming  hero,  Mr.  Brown  remembers  attending  a  military  review  at  which  there  was  neither  % 
eoat  nor  a  shoe :  aU  W(»e  hunting  durts,  and  went  barefoot,  or  wcnre  moccasins. 

In  the  wintw  of  1837-^,  a  remarkable  gorge  occurred  in  the  Alle^env  river  opposite  Kitten, 
ung.  The  ice  first  gotied  about  I^  miles  above  town,  and  caused  considerable  akrm.  it  broke, 
howevec,  and  passed  the  town  iitedy,— but  again  gorged  below.  The  water  thus  checked,  in. 
stantly  fell  bacJc  upon  the  town,  and  deluged  the  wlMle  flat  quite  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  Many 
fears  were  expressed  that  the  whole  town  would  be  swept  away.  The  ferry-boat  passed*  quite  up 
to  the  high  grounds, — and  all  the  inhabitants  had  esc^ied  to  the  hills.  Providentially  the  gorge 
brake  after  about  20  or  30  minutes,  and  the  frightened  inhabitants  returned  vrith  lightened  hearts 
to  thdr  homes. 

The  following  biogriq)hical  sketch  is  abridged  from  an  article  in  the 
Kittanning  Gazette  of  Sept  1833  : 

Died,  at  his  residence  m  this  borough,  on  the  4th  inst^  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  the  venera. 
ble  RoBKET  Oaa,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  this  coun^.  Judge  Orr  was  bom  in  the  countv 
•f  Derry,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  the  Inuted  States  in  the  year  1766,  and  from  that  time  tmtil 
the  year  1773,  resided  east  of  the  mountains,  in  which  year  he  married  a  young  ladj  by  the  name 
of  Culbertson,  of  respectable  family,  in  the  (then)  countyof  Cumberland,  (now  Mifflin.)  In  the 
)  year,  he  settled  with  his  wife  at  Hannahstown,  in  Westmoreland  co.    Immediately  on  the 


declaiiitinn  of  Independenee,  Mr.  Onr  took  a  very  active  part  in  favor  of  his  adopted  coimtry, 
and  as  the  frontier  was  at  that  time  unprotected  from  the  excurnons,  depredations,  and  crudtiea 
of  the  savages  bj  any  regular  force,  he  was  always  found  foremost  in  volunteering  his  services, 
and  m  eneonragmg  others  to  do  so. 

In  the  wmnmnr  of  1781,  Gen.  Churke,  of  Virginia,  having  determined  to  make  an  ezcurnon 
sfruMt  the  hostile  Indians,  down  the  Ohio  river,  rniussted  ilUrchibald  Laughrey  to  raise  in  West- 
moreland  oo.  100  vohmteers,  and  on  communicating  this  request  to  Mr.  (^,  he  immediately 

*  Believed  to  be  Gen.  Mercer  of  the  United  States  army,  who  died  near  Princet<m,  of  the  ef^ 
feets  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  battle  at  that  town  in  1777,  Jan.  19. 
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fmkdd  ft  compaaf  of  rQixaA&&n,  prineipallf  at  his  own  eipeoBe^  fbmi^hiiif  to  those  idx>  wws 
unable  to  do  bo,  out  of  his  own  funds,  all  the  neceseaiies  for  the  intended  expedition. 

Early  in  the  engagement  Capt.  Orr  received  a  shot  which  broke  his  left  arm.  Of  the  whole 
detachment  not  one  escaped ;  the  wounded  who  were  unable  to  travels  were  all  tomahawked  on 
the  gionnd ;  ^  remaining  few,  (among  whom  was  Capt  Orr,)  were  brutally  draffged  through 
the  wilderness  to  Lower  Sindusky,  regardless  of  their  wounds  and  sufferings,  mere  he  was 
kept  for  several  months ;  and  the  Indians  finding  that  they  could  not  e'ffect  a  cure,  took  him  to 
Detroit,  where  he  remained  in  the  hospital  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Montreal,  and  was  exchanged  early  in  the  siting  of  1783,  wbei^  the  few  that  remained  of  CoL 
Laughrey*s  regiment  returned  to  their  homes.  Chi  the  13th  July,  1783,  (during  the  imprisonment 
of  the  ^eawd,)  Hannahstown  was  attacked  and  burnt  down  by  the  Indians,  and  Capt.  en's 
house  and  all  his  property  destroyed.  On  his  return  to  Westmoreland  co.,  in  the  summer  of 
1783,  Capt.  Orr  raised  another  company  for  the  defence  of  the  finontier,  to  serve  two  months ; 
marched  them  to  the  mouth  of  Bull  cr.,  N.  W.  of  the  Allegheny  river,  built  a  block^house  there* 
and  served  out  the  necessary  tour. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1783,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  co. 

In  1805,  when  Armstrong  oo.  was  organized  for  judicial  purposes,  Capt.  Orr  was  appointed 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  co.,  which  situati(m  he  continued  to  fill  with  honor  to  himself, 
and  satisfaction  to  the  community,  until  his  death. 

Freeport,  a  flourishing  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river 
and  Pa.  canal,  at  the  lower  comer  of  the  county,  was  laid  out  by  David 
Todd  about  the  year  1800.  A  few  settlers  had  already  occupied  the 
ground  previous  to  that  time.  The  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  isl- 
and, created  a  fine  eddy  opposite  the  village  ;  and  it  was  probably  antici- 


Distant  view  of  FreeporUfrom  a  point  bdow  Buffalo  creek, 

pated  that  it  would  become  a  popular  rendezvous  for  boatmen  and  lum- 
bermen during  the  season  of  floods.  This  circumstance  raised  great 
expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietors.  The  lots  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased, but  before  long  became  of  little  or  no  value :  many  were  aban- 
doned or  sold  for  taxes ;  and  the  village  made  but  slow  progres.s,  until 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  This  work  crosses  the  Allegheny  about  a 
mile  above,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  then  crosses 
Buffalo  creek  on  an  aqueduct  a  short  distance  below.  The  erection  of 
two  aqueducts  and  a  lock,  and  the  facilities  oflSered  by  the  canal,  gave  an 
impetus  to  enterprise  ;  and  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  coimtrv  be- 
gem to  be  developed.    Many  S£^t  wells  were  bored  at  the  base  of  the 
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river  hiHs  soulb  of  the  vUiage,  wfakih  are  now  in  active  operatioti.  There 
is  a  steam  saw-mill,  a  stesim  grist-mill,  and  tiie  usual  branches  of  manu- 
facture for  the  supply  of  the  contiguous  agricultural  population.  The 
p<n^lation  of  FreepcMrt  in  1840,  was  727. 

Wabben  is  a  small  village  in  Kiskiminetas  township  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  about  20  miles  south  of  Kittanning.  It  contains  some  20  or  30 
dwellings.    The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  the  village. 

LBBcmnmo  is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  canal  at  dam  No.  1  on  the 
Kiskiminetas,  about  13  miles  south  of  Kittanning.  It  was  started  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Leech,  a 
distinguished  forwarding  merchant.  The  business  of'  building  canal 
boats  has  been  extensively  carried  on  here.  It  contains  some  30  or  40 
dwellings. 

Lawkxncebu&o  is  a  small  village  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county, 
in  Perry  township,  about  20  miles  from  Kittanning,  containing  about  20 
houses,  stores,  &c. 

Several  of  the  exploits  of  Capt.  Samuel  Brady,  the  captain  of  the  spies, 
occurred  within  the  limits  of  Armstrong  county.  The  extract  given  below 
is  from  the  sketches  of  Brady's  adventures  published  in  the  Blairsville 
Record  in  1832.  These  sketches  were  written  by  Mr.  M'Cabe,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  facts  were  principally  derived  from  the  brother  of  Capt.  Brady, 
who  still  lives  in  Indiana  county. 

Capt  Samuel  Brady  was  bom  in  Shippensburg,  in  Cumberland  co.,  in 
1758,  but  soon  after  removed  -with  his  father  to  the  West  Branch  of  Sus- 
quehanna, a  few  miles  above  Northumberland.  Cradled  lunid  the  alarms 
and  excitements  of  a  frontier  exposed  to  savage  warfare,  Brady's  military 
propensities  were  very  early  developed.  He  eagerly  sought  a  post  in  the 
revolutionary  army ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Boston ;  a  lieutenant  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Paoli ;  and  in  1779  was  ordered  to  Fort  Pitt  with  the 
regiment  under  Gren.  Broadhead.  A  short  time  previous  to  this,  both  his 
father  and  brother  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  Indians ;  and  from  that  mo* 
ment  Brady  took  a  solemn  oath  of  vengeance  against  all  Indians.  And 
his  future  fife  was  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow.  While  Gen. 
Broadhead  held  command  at  Fort  Pitt,  (1780-81,)  Brady  was  often  se- 
lected to  command  small  scouting  parties  sent  into  the  Indian  country 
north  and  west  of  the  ibrt,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  savages ;  a 
charge  which  Brady  always  fulfilled  with  Us  characteristic  courage  and 
sagacity. 

Bredj's  8iic<S6is  18  a  partisaii  had  acquired  for  faim  its  usual  results — approbation  with  scmiA, 
and  eary  with  others.  Some  of  his  brother  officers  censured  the  commandant  fN  afiording  him 
such  fteqasat  opportunities  for  honorable  distinction.  At  leng^th  open  complaint  was  made,  ac 
cormpanied  by  a  request,  in  the  nature  of  a  demand,  that  others  should  be  permitted  to  share  with 
Brady  the  pails  and  honors  of  the  service,  abroad  from  the  fort.  The  general  apprised  Brady 
of  what  had  passed,  who  readily  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  arrangements;  and 
an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  testing  its  efficiency. 

The  Indians  made  an  inroad  into  the  Sewickly  settlement,  committing  the  most  barbaroiui 
morders,  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  stealing  such  property  as  was  portable,  und  destroying 
all  dse.  The  alarm  was  brought  to  Pittsburj^,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
the  onulous  officers,  despatched  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements,  and  chastisement  of  the  foe. 
From  this  expedition  Brady  was  of  course  excluded ;  but  the  restraint  was  irksome  to  his  feelings. 

The  day  after  the  detacnment  had  marched,  Brady  solicited  permission  from  his  commander 
to  take  a  small  party  for  the  purpose  of  '*  catching  tiie  Indians  ;**  but  was  refused.  By  dint  of 
impoftunitjr,  howeyer,  he  at  length  wrung  from  him  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  command  oiJhM 
tnen;  to  ims  he  added  his/^et  £dian,  and  made  hasty  preparation. 
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bftMiiWawviaf  towardt  fiwviddy,  as  tiie  ini  detoohiBittt  luid  dOM,  he  eraoed  tbe  MU 
Amj  at  FUtaboig,  and  prooeedad  up  the  riTer.  Ceiyeetiiriiif  that  the  Indiana  had  deeoended 
Siat  atream  in  canoea,  till  near  the  aettleaaent,  he  waa  carefnl  to  examine  the  moutha  of  all 
eiMfca  eeounf  into  it,  poiiiealaxlj  tnm  the  aontheaat  At  the  month  of  Big  Mahoninf ,  about 
aiz  milaa  eboT<B  Kittanning,  the  canoea  wete  seen  drawn  op  to  its  weatarn  buik.  He  inatantlf 
feCreated  down  the  river,  and  waited  lor  nig hC  Aa  aoon  aa  it  waa  dark,  he  made  a  raft,  and 
czoaaed  to  the  Kittanning  aide.  He  then  proceeded  up  to  the  creek,  and  fomid  that  the  Indiana 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  oiDaaed  the  creek,  aa  their  canoea  were  now  drawn  to  ita  upper  or  north- 
eaatembank. 

The  eouBtry  on  both  aidea  of  Blahomnf  ,  at  ita  mouthf  ie  rough  and  moontainoua ;  and  the 
stream,  which  waa  then  high,  yerj  rapid.  Sereral  ineffectual  attempta  were  made  to  wade  it, 
which  th^  at  length  succMded  in  domg,  three  or  four  milea  above  the  canoea.  Next  a  fire  was 
made,  their  cfothing  dried,  and  anna  inspected ;  and  the  party  moved  towards  the  Indian  camp, 
Vrfaioh  waa  pitched  06  the  aeoond  bank  of  the  river.  Brady  placed  his  men  at  some  distance,  on 
the  lower  or  firrt  bank. 

The  Indiana  had  brought  fiom  Sewickly  a  ataUion,  which  they  had  fettered  and  turned  to  pas. 
ture  on  the  lower  bank.  An  Indian,  probably  the  owner,  under  the  Zote  of  €tnn$f  came  frequently 
down  to  him,  and  oecaaioned  the  poty  no  little  tioable.  The  hone,  ioo^  seemed  willing  to  keep 
their  oempany,  and  it  required  oonsiderable  ciroumspection  to  avoid  all  interoourae  with  either. 
BSady  became  so  provoked  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  tomahawk  the  Indian,  but  his 
calmer  judgment  repudiated  the  aet,  as  likely  to  put  to  hasard  a  mors  decisive  and  important 
aehievement. 

At  length  the  Indians  seemed  qmet,  and  the  captain  determined  to  pay  them  a  closer  visit. 
He'had  got  quite  near  their  firaa;  his  pet  Indian  had  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  gave  it  a  phick, 
intimating  the  advice  to  retire,  which  he  would  not  venture  to  whiiq>tf ;  but  finding  Brady  regard- 
leas  of  it,  had  crawled  off-^when  the  captain,  who  waa  scanning  their  numbers,  and  the  poaitioa 
of  their  guns,  observed  one  throw  off  his  blanket  and  rise  to  his  IwU  It  was  altogether  miprmo. 
ticaUe  tor  Brady  to  move  without  being  aeen.  He  instantly  decided  to  remain  where  he  was, 
and  risk  what  might  han>en«  He  drew  his  head  slowly  beneath  the  brow  of  the  bank,  putting 
hie  fordiead  to  the  earth  for  concealment.  His  next  sensation  was  that  of  warm  water  poured 
into  the  hollow  of  his  neck,  aa  tram  the  spout  of  a  teapot,  which,  trickling  down  hie  back  over 
the  chilled  akin,  produced  a  feding  that  even  his  iron  nerves  ooidd  scarce  master.  He  felt  quietly 
£»  his  tomahawk,  and  had  it  been  about  him  he  probably  would  have  used  it ;  but  be  had  divested 
himself  even  of  that  when  preparing  to  approach  the  fires,  lest  by  striking  against  the  stonee  or 
gravel,  it  ttnght  give  alarm.  He  was  compelled,  thetefiove,  "nolens  volras,**  to  submit  to  this 
rerr  unpleaaant  operation,  until  it  should  please  his  warriorship  to  refrain;  which  he  soon  did, 
and  returning  to  his  place  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  oon^osed  himself  for  sleep  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Brady  returned  to  and  posted  his  men,  and  in  the  dewiest  silence  all  awaited  the  break  of  day. 
When  it  appeared,  the  Indiana  arose  and  stood  around  their  firea;  exulting,  do«drtless,  in  the 
Sealps  they  had  taken,  the  pkmder  thay  had  acquired,  and  the  injoiT  they  had  inflicted  on  their 
enenriea.  l^ecarious  ioy — shorUived  triumph !  The  moengtr  e/  ItUod  was  beside  them !  At  a 
signal  given,  aeven  rifles  cracked,  and  five  Indians  were  dead  eie  they  USL  Brady's  welLknown 
war.cry  was  heard,  his  party  was  among  them,  and  thdr  guns  (mostly  empty)  were  all  secured. 
Hie  remaining  Indians  instantly  fled  and  disappeared.  One  was  pursued  by  the  trace  of  his 
blood,  which  1m  seems  to  have  suoceeded  in  stanching.  Tlie  set  Indian  then  imitated  the  err 
of  a  young  wolf,  which  was  answered  bv  the  wounded  man,  and  the  pursuit  again  renewed.  A 
second  time  the  wolf.cr^  was  given  and  answered,  and  the  pursuit  contimied  into  a  windfall. 
Here  he  must  have  espied  his  pursuers,  for  he  answered  no  mors.  Brady  found  his  remains 
there  three  weeks  afterwards,  bemg  led  to  the  place  bv  ravens  that  were  proving  on  the  carcass. 
The  horse  was  unfettered,  Uub  plunder  gathered,  and  the  party  commenced  their  return  to  Pitts, 
burg,  moet  of  them  descending  in  the  Indian  eanoea.  Three  days  after  their  return,  the  first  de* 
tachment  came  in.  They  reported  that  they  had  followed  the  Indians  cfosely,  but  that  the  lat. 
ter  had  got  into  their  canoes  and  made  their  escape. 

Brady's  affair  at  Brad/s  Bend  is  given  under  the  head  of  Clarion  co. 

The  honor  of  having  invented  the  *^  Independent  Treasm^  is  genendly 
awarded  to  Martin  Van  Bnren,  Amos  Kendall^  or  some  other  statesmaa 
of  Washington  city;  and  yet,  according  to  the  annexed  extract  from  the 
Pittsbnrg  Daily  American,  of  Sept  16,  1842,  the  plan  would  seem  to 
have  been  carried  into  suocessftd  operation  in  Anm^trong  co.  long  befiNre 
it  was  ever  thought  of  at  Washington^* 

Tkt  Widom  ^••••••••. — ^If  not  among  the  most  extraordinary,  this  lady  was,  or  we  may  ssj 

^  aamig  the  most  arifiBal  withhi  the  nmge  of  out  aeqmhitanfte,  excepting  pedbsps  ths  udds 
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bfty  and  Roowned  Madame  BlkeheH  of  Maekinaw,  of  wImnb  we  here  flpoken  on  sereral  oaca^ 
aons.  The  widow  S  ■  ,  at  tbe  tune  of  our  fini  aequaintaiioe  with  that  ladj,  owned  and  re- 
nded  on  one  of  the  best  fknns  on  — ^— —  eieek,  in  -— »  oo^  Flu  In  penon  m  was  large  and 
maaculine,  and  being  of  German  deseent,  ^K>ke  Rngliwh  bat  badlf .  Her  form  was  in  the  finest 
order ;  no  one  had  better  on^,  or  mote  generally  haid  ture  onee.  Tlie  labw  was  perfoimed  piin. 
cipaUy  by  her  sons,  herself;  and  her  dangnters,  with  ocoasional  assistance  which  she  hired.  But 
this  concnicting  of  farms  is  common  with  many  other  Peonsylrania  widows.  Some  little  time  after  oor 

fint  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mrs.  S         ■  ,  she  manried  [in  1835]  a  man  named  D • 

Bnt  notwithstanding  this  event,  she  neither  took  his  name,  nor  did  they  reside  together.  D 
owned  and  liTed  upon  a  farm  some  Ibw  miles  distant ;  each  occupied  their  separate  premises  and 
finmed  their  own  land — sold  their  own  prodnoe  in  their  own  name,  and  enjoyed  their  separate 
profits.  To  be  sure  D— —  would  sometimes  act  as  his  wife's  agent,  and  in  making  a  market 
ht  his  own  produce  would  bargain  at  the  same  time  for  that  of  his  wife;  but  always,  in  this 
case,  in  the  name  of  the  widow  S  It  was  the  habit  of  D  to  visit  his  wife  every 

Satinday  evening,  and  remain  at  her  house  until  Mcmdav  momin||r.  This  separation  daring  the 
week  was  firom  no  disagreement,  but  formally  arranged  ror  in  their  marria|fe  settlemoit, 'v^ch 
provided  for  this ;  with  an  addition  deemed  necessary  by  the  frugal  and  thnfty  bride,  which  was 
that  D  ■  should  pay  annually  so  many  hundred  weight  of  £>ur  for  his  own  board  and  the 
keeping  of  his  horse  for  the  one  day  and  two  nights  of  every  week  which  brought  him  to  the 
coinfortahle  mansion  (a  large  brick  house  with  double  bank  mm  to  match)  of  ihb  kmng  widow 
8'  The  parties  continued  in  this  conjugal  state  for  several  years,  when  D  died. 

Htf  £unily  had  now  grown  up— -her  sons  and  (iaughten  had  become  husbands  and  wives ;  but  all 

resided  ajMrn  and  worked  the  same  fturm.    She  was  still  the  widow,  not  D-  ,  but  S -— , 

and  by  this  name  still  announced  herself^  and  made  ail  her  contracts  and  kept  all  her  accounts. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  D ,  she  repaired  to  her  factor  and  confidential  merchant  in  ' 

the  county  town  of  '■,  to  take  his  counsel.    An  audience  being  granted,  i^  stated  to  him 

that  she  Imd  sone  intention  to  many  again,  and  advised  with  him  on  the  subject,  as  an  ordinary 
matter  of  business.  **  I  should  suppose  that  one  so  h^pfly  situated  as  you  are,  with  every  thing 
rich  and  comfhrtable  about  you,  and  your  sons  and  daughters  grown  up,  would  not  think  of  such 
a  thing  at  your  time  of  life.    I  would  advise  vou  by  no  means  to  entangle  yourself  again  in 

any  marriage  aUianee.**    "You  tink  not,  Mr.  H .*'    "Why,  it  is  very  sinceroly  the  advice 

I  would  give  you,  if  that  is  what  you  want,"  said  Mr.  H ^.    "  Well,  dat  may  be  all  veiy 

well  and  very  goot;  but  see  here-— a  man  I  want,  and  a  man  I  will  have."  "O,  that  is  a  very 
different  thi^  altogether,  and  in  that  case  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  marry,*'  said  Mr. 

H .    "Hie  ice  being  now  broken,  she  stated  to  him  that  she  had  made  up  her  nund  to  marry 

J.  K ,  a  substantiiU  widower  and  former  in  the  neighborhood — German  like  herself,  and 

nearly  of  the  same  rotundity  of  form  and  feature.    The  same  bawain  was  made,  and  the  same 

arrangement  as  with  D ,  and  which  exists,  we  believe,  to  this  day.    She  still  resides  on 

her  own  place,  enjojring  undisturbed  its  control  and  its  profits  ;  and  thou^  the  wife  of  K » 

roCttins  her  name  o/^widow  S  K  makes  his  appearance,  with  his  weH-known  light 

wagon,  every  Saturday  evening,  and  takes  his  departuro  every  Monday  morning,  and  knows  na 
more  of  what  is  doing  at  the  farm  of  the  widow  S  during  the  week,  than  on  that  of  any  other 

in  the  neighborhood.  No  two  in  the  settlement  have  better  horses,  houses,  or  forms,  or  have  them 
in  better  order,  than  K  ■  and  the  widow  8  ,  and  no  two  enjoy  mere  of  the  good  thinge 

of  this  worid ;  to  which  they  both  add  that  perfect  contentment  of  mmd  arising  tma  having  aU 
that  they  wish  and  paying  all  that  they  owe,  even  to  the  annual  stipend  of  flow,  which  is  regu. 
lariy^  put  in  the  mill  to  ^  credit  of  widow  S  ■  ,  by  her  affectionate  and  punctual  spouse. 

ft  may  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  foot,  that  this  happy  couple  have  no  woridly  property  whi^ 
they  regard  as  being  owned  between  them  in  common.  We  believe  the  widow  8  ■  —  has  had 
no  children  by  mther  of  her  two  last  husbands.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  eoijugal  life,  and 
without  its  parallel  within  tli^  range  of  our  knowledge.  The  facts  are  well  known  to  many  re- 
siding  in  the  county  of  ■ ,  by  whom  the  originab  of  this  story  will  be  readily  recognised.* 

*  Tbe  article  above  is  copied  precisely  as  it  appeared  in  the  papery  but  in  reply  to  our  inqniriee 
the  editor  has  oUiginely  given  us  in  full  all  the  names  left  in  blank  above  (for  an  obvious  reason,) 
and  has  stated  a  nunmer  of  other  particulars  concerning  the  family  and  characters  of  the  parties 
esoeemed.  Among  other  things  he  says :  **  All  the  particukrs  may  be  relied  on  as  true  to  the 
Istter,  not  having  drawn  upon  foncy  for  a  single  foct  there  stated.  The  paitiet  living  aU  residei 
and  have  done  for  many  years,  on  Crooked  creek,  in  Armstrong  county ;  are  wealthy  and  highly 
respected  among  their  acquaintances.    I  certcunly  regarded  Mrs.  S  as  no  common  womaut 

sAd  her  pteseiiee  indieates  this^  She  is  large  and  her  bearing  lofty,  bold,  and  confident,  (though 
ne  waj  mmodsst;)  bet  rattiar  as  one  eneenaoieaa  of  enov,  and  eompetent  to  the  numafement 


of  bcr  own  affiura,  and  aneonsoious  of  any  improprie^  in  their  details.  No  one  ever  imputed 
OQgfat  against  her  honor,  or  fairness  in  dealing.  She  has  little  or  no  disguise,  and  what  she  wants 
she  ukM  for."  In  a  mere  recent  letter  he  mforms  us  that  her  last  husband  died  this  epring, 
0641^    liteawiMileheiwiawhqlhiriheKittiiscyegaift  •adwhy^ott 
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BEAVER  COUNTY- 

Beater  oountt  comprehends  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  ad- 
joining the  moadi  of  Beaver.  Len^  34  miles,  breadth  19 — contain- 
ing 646  square  miles.  The  population  in  1800  was  5,776,  in  1820, 15,34a, 
in  1830,  24,206,  and  in  1840,  29,368.  The  co.  was  separated  from  Alle- 
gheny and  Washington  by  the  act  of  12th  March,  1800.  In  1803  it  was 
fiilly  organized  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Ohio  river  enters  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  co.,  and  flows  northwest  of  the  centre,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Big  Beaver,  and  immediately  turns  to  its  great  southwestern 
course  towards  the  Mississippi.  Slippery  Rock,  a  branch  of  Beaver,  Ra^ 
coon  cr.,  and  Little  Beaver,  small  tributaries  to  the  Ohio,  are  also  in  this 
CO.  The  southern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  co.  are  hilly  and  broken, 
being  much  indented  by  the  great  streams ;  the  soil  upon  the  hills  is  of 
midcUing  quality,  but  the  region  is  interspersed  with  fine  bottom  lands, 
and  level,  or  rolling  lands,  achnirably  adapted  for  grain  and  pasture.  The 
mulberry  and  the  vine  have  been  successfully  cultivated.  The  northern 
part  has  a  gently  undulating  surface,  with  a  soil  well  adapted  for  every 
variety  of  agriculture.  The  bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  iron  of  the 
"  great  Pittsburg  coal  basin,**  are  nearly  everywhere  accessible.  A  min- 
end  spring,  near  Frankford,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  co.,  has  been  con- 
siderably frequented  by  invalids.  It  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonate 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Nothing  in  the  co.  challenges  the  attention  of  a  stranger  so  much  as 
its  extraordinary  capacity  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
To  the  south  and  east  the  Ohio  opens  a  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. '  To  the  north  and  northwest,  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
canal,  completed,  efiects  a  junction  with  the  great  Ohio  canal ;  while  the 
Erie  extension  canal,  now  nearly  pierced  through  to  the  lake,  opens  a 
communication  to  all  the  markets  of  that  vast  region.  An  almost  incal- 
culable amount  of  water  power  is  afforded  by  the  streams,  but  more 
particularly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Beaver  river,  and  at  the  several 
dams  erected  for  supplying  the  canals.  The  Falls  of  the  Beaver  alone, 
within  six  miles  of  its  mouth,  even  in  dry  seasons,  are  said  to  afibrd 
power  sufficient  to  drive  168  pairs  of  five  feet  burr  millstones.  A  small 
proportion  only  of  this  power  is  yet  put  into  operation.  Added  to  these 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  are  the  rich  mines  of  coal,  itself  a  driving 
power,  and  of  iron,  contiguous  to  all  the  important  streams. 

The  first  white  men  who  ever  made  a  settlement  in  what  is  now  Beaver 
CO.,  were  probably  the  Moravian  brethren,  Zeisberger  and  others,  in  the 
year  1770.  They  had  been  laboring  some  time  previously  among  the 
Monseys  and  Senecas,  at  Groshgoshunk  and  Lawenakanuck,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny, above  French  cr.,  (see  Venango  and  Bradford  counties,)  but  vari* 
ous  mscouragements  had  induced  them  to  leave  there,  and  accept  an  in- 
vitation tendered  them  from  Paka9ke  and  Glikkikan,  Delaware  chie& 
Uving  at  Kaskaskunk,  in  what  is  now  Butler  co.  The  following  account 
0t  their  settlement  is  abridged  from  Loskiel's*  history  of  the  Moravian 
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missioiiB.    The  settlement  appears  to  have  been  near  where  Darlington 
now  is. 

**  April  17, 1770,  the  <xm|[;reffatioii  of  Lawenakanaok  bfbke  up,  and  set  out  m  16  canqest 
pMsinf  down  the  rivpr  Ohio  byrittsburif  to  Beaver  co.,  which  they  entered,  and  moceeded  op  to 
the  F«al8,  where  they  had  to  unload  and  tranroOTt  their  goode  and  canoes  by  land.  One  of  these 
carrying  places  detained  them  two  days.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  troublesome  work 
eaused  them  to  be  very  thankful  when  they  met  Glikkikan,  with  some  horses  fixnn  Kaskaslrank, 
for  their  use."  After  a  tedious  journey  they  arrived,  on  3d  May,  at  their  destination,  a  well. 
ehoeen  spot,  **  with  good  land  sufficient  to  supply  an  hundred  fiaiiDilies.''  They  gave  formal  an. 
■ooncement  of  their  arrival  to  the  neighboring  chief^  with  the  usual  interdiange  of  speeches 
and  Indian  ceremony.  Glikkikan,  like  Moses,  relinqui^ed  the  homers  of  his  station  to  come 
and  dwdl  among  the  people  of  God.  The  Indians  were  astonished,  or  rather  alarmed,  to  see  a 
people  settle  among  them,  so  much  differing  in  manners  and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  to 
bear  a  doctrine  preached  of  which  th^  had  never  before  any  idea.  In  9ome,  this  astoiushment 
was  soon  changed  into  displeasure.  Glikkikan's  retirement  firom  Kaskaskunk  occasioned  uni- 
versal  dissatis&ction,  and  lus  former  friends  accused  him  of  wishing  to  become  a  sorcerer.  The 
old  chief,  Pakanke,  altered  his  friendly  behavior  towards  the  brethren,  and  denied  lus  having  in- 
vited them,  charging  Glikkikan  with  it  He  reproached  him  publicly,  thus,  "  and  even  you  have 
gone  over  to  them.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  get  a  white  skm !  but  I  tdl  you  not  even  one  of 
your  feet  will  tnm  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts  of  wampum  lying 


befOTC  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and  to  have  found  something  better.*'  Gli 
kan  briefly  replied,  **  It  is  very  true  I  have  gone  over  to  them,  and  with  themlwin  live  and  die.** 
Pakanke  continued  unfriendly  and  cool  towards  the  settlement  for  some  time,  notwithstanding 
the  friendly  endeavors  <^  CoL  Cro|rhan  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  until  after  the  b^se  of  a  year 
or  so,  when  he  resolved  to  visit  f^edenstadt.  "  He  then  heard  the  gospel  with  great  attention, 
flanged  his  sentiments,  and  even  exhorted  his  children  to  go  to  the  brethren,  hearken  to  their 
words,  and  bdieve  on  Jesus." 

**  On  the  33d  July,  1770,  our  Indians  began  to  build  a  regular  settlement  on  the  west  side  of 
Beaver  cr.,  erecting  blockhouses,  and  befora  winter  they  and  their  teachers  were  conveniently 
housed,  "nien  the  Statutes  of  the  conmgation  were  made  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  every 
thing  regulated  as  at  Friedenshutten.  In  Oct,  John  George  Yungman  and  his  wife  arrived  from 
Betklefaim,  to  take  charge  of  this  congregation,  bring^in^  a  belt  of  wampum  from  Col.  Crogfaan 
to  Pakanke,  entreating  his  kindness  towards  the  missionaries.  Brother  Senseman,  who  had 
shared  with  Br.  Zeisborger  his  toils  and  duties,  returned  to  Bethlehem." 

Hie  missionaries  were  greatly  annoyed,  and  their  lives  even  endangered  by  the  jealousies 
stirred  up  against  them  by  the  sorcerers  and  medicine  men  among  the  Indians  of  the  neighbor, 
ii^  tribes,  particularly  those  near  Gekele-mukpechuenk,  on  the  Muskingum.  **  This  opposition 
sfose  chiefly  from  the  insinuations  of  the  above  mentioned  Indian  preachers  who  had  so  strenu- 
ously reeommended  emetics  as  a  sure  mode  of  cleansing  from  sin,  that  in  this  town  the  practice 
was  general.  The  missionary  endeavored  to  convince  the  people  that  though  an  emetic  might 
boient  their  stomachs,  yet  it  could  never  cleanse  their  hearts,  but  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  alone  able  to  change  them.  The  work  of  God  prevailed  and  increased  at  Friedenstadt,  and 
in  May,  1771,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid.    ' 

In  1773,  the  state  of  the  frontier  had  become  so  alarming,  and  the  opposition  and  jealousy  of 
Pbkanke's  tribe  so  great,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  for  the  brethren  to  remain  longer  at  Fried, 
eostadt.  They  accordingly  broke  up  the  station  and  departed  for  the  new  stations  on  the  Mus. 
kingum,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  Heckwelder  and  Br.  John  Roth. 

The  hiBtorian  willingly  drops  the  curtain  upon  the  scenes  which  they 
encountered  in  their  new  residence. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  land  law  of  1792,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania^  the  whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  Al- 
legheny rivers,  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  hctd  been  in  possession 
of  the  Indians :  even  for  three  yeaj*s  after  that  date,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  Gen.  Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville  on  3d  Aug.  1795,  it  was  unsafe  for 
families  to  settle  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Previous  to  this  time  few 
transactions  of  importance  are  recorded  in  history  as  having  occurred 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  Beaver  co.  In  Nov.  1753,  Maj.  George 
Washington  arrived  at  Logstown,  a  little  French  and  Indian  village  about 
14  miles  below  Pittsburg  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  on  an  errand  to 
inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  French  on  these  rivers.    By  his  pub- 
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lisked  j<mnial  it  i4ppean  that  this  region  was  <MCO|tted  by  the  Mingoes^ 
Shawanees  and  Delaware  Indians^ — ^the  Mingoes  being  only  another  name 
for  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations.  He  also  casually  remarks  that  Tanacha- 
rison,  or  the  Half  King,  a  Mingo  ehief^  had  his  hunting  jcabin  on  I^ittle 
Beaver  creek.  Tanftcharison  was  the  principal  chief  and  speaker  of  his 
tribe,  and  was  friendly  to  the  English,  or  rather  was  unfriendly  to  th^ 
French :  not  that  he  loved  one  more  than  the  other,  but  that  he  valued 
his  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  was  more  jealous  of  the  French  with  their 
arms  and  fbrts,  than  of  the  English  with  their  articles  of  traffic.  Several 
years  afterwcgrd^  when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  real  designs 
of  both,  he  put  to  old  Mr.  Grest  of  Favette  co.,  the  significant  question, 
**  where  the  Indians'  land  lay  7 — ^for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on 
one  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  English  on  the  other*'' 

In  1770,  Washington  again  visited  the  country  on  the  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  lands  to  be  apportioned  among  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  French  war.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Craik^ 
GoL  Crawford,  Col.  Croghan,  and  other  friends. 

A  short  paragraph  only  of  his  journal  relates  to  Beaver  co.,  which  is 
here  extracted. 

'*  Oct  20, 1770.  CoL  Croghan,  Liaat  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Magee  let  cot  with  us.  At  two  w« 
dined  at  Mr.  Magee's,  and  encamped  ten  miles  below  and  four  abore  Logstown.  Slat.  Left  nmt 
flocapment  and  break£uited  at  Logstown,  where  we  parted  with  CoL  Cro^pian  and  company.  At 
eleren  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  me  Big  Beaver  creek,  opposite  to  which  [now  FhiUipA>arg]  ia  % 
good  situation  for  a  hoiuie ;  and  above  it,  on  the  same  side,  that  is  the  we^  there  appean  to  be  a 
body  of  fine  land.  About  five  mfles  lower  down,  on  the  east  side,  comes  in  RaciDon  creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  and  up  it,  appears  to  be  a  body  of  good  land  also.  AU  the  land  betweea 
this  creek  and  the  Monongahela,  and  for  15  mUes  back,  is  claimed  by  CoL  Croghan  under  a  par- 
chase  firam  the  Indians,  wiuoh  sale  he  says  is  confinned  by  his  majesty.  On  this  creek,  wbevi 
the  branches  thereof  interlock  with  the  waters  of  Shurtees  cr.  (Chartier  cr.)  there  is,  according 
to  Col.  Croghan*s  account,  a  body  of  fine,  rich,  level  land.  Thii  tract  he  wants  to  seD,  and 
offers  it  at  jS5  sterling  per  100  acres,  with  an  exemption  of  qoit-rents  for  20  years ;  aftsr  which 
to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  four  shillings  and  two  pence  sterling  per  100  acres ;  provided  ha 
can  sell  it  in  ten-thousand-acre  fots.  At  present  the  unsettled  state  oif  this  oountiy  renders  any 
purchase  dangerous." 

Washington  mentions  calling  at  the  Mingo  town,  about  75  miles  below 
Pittsburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  little  above  the  Cross  creeks. 
The  place  containeid  about  20  cabins  and  70  inhabitants  of  the  %x  Nar 
tions. 

The  next  event  of  interest  in  this  county  was  the  erection  of  fort  MTb* 
tosh  in  the  spring  of  1778,  near  the  present  site  of  Beaver.  It  was  built 
of  strong  stockades,  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  one  6  pounder. 
From  here*  Gren.  IVTInto^  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  Sandusky 
towns  with  1000  men,  and  erected  fort  Laurens  on  the  Tuscarawa. 
There  was  also  a  blockhouse  <m  the  site  of  New  Brighton,  probably 
erected  some  time  during  the  revolution. 

A  mile  or  two  above  Uie  mouth  of  Beaver  a  small  run,  called  Brady's 
run,  c(Mnes  dashing  down  a  vsild  glen  on  the  west  side :  and  a  road  which 
winds  up  the  hill  behind  FallsUm  retains  the  name  of  Brady's  road. 
These  names  originated  no  doubt  from  the  following  adventures  related 
by  ^  Kiskiminetas,"  in  the  Blairsville  Record :  . 

In  1780  Gren.  Washington  wrote  to  Gen.  Broadhead  to  select  a  suitable  officer  and  despatch 
him  to  Sandusky,  for  the  puipose  of  examining  the  place  and  ascertaining  the  force  of  E^tisli 
and  Indians  assembled  there.  Gen.  Broadhead  had  no  hesitation  in  makmg  the  selection.  Ht 
sent  for  Capt.  Brady,  showed  him  Washington's  letter,  and  a  draft  or  map  of  the  country  ho 
must  traverse ;  ^ery  defective,  as  Brady  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  best  no  doubt,  that  could 
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be  obtaiaed  at  tiial  time.  Theappeintmnt  was  aeeeptod,and  sbleotiztg  a  few  edldtien,  and  four 
Chiekaaaw  Indians  as  guides,  he  crossed  the  Allegheny  river  and  was  at  once  in  the  enemy's 
country.  Brady  was  versed  in  all  the  wiles  of  Indian  '*  strategie,"  and,  dressed  in  the  ftill  war 
dress  of  an  Inman  wanrior,  and  well  ac(|iiainted  with  their  languages,  he  led  his  band  in  safety 
near  to  the  Sandnsky  towns,  without  seemg  a  hostile  Indian.  But  lus  Chickasaws  now  deserted. 
Hiis  was  alarming*  for  it  was  prohable  they  had  gAe  over  to  the  enemy.  However,  he  deter, 
mined  to  proceed.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  horrible  death  that  awaited  him  if  taken  pris- 
oner,  he  passed  on,  until  he  stood  beside  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  His  first  care  was 
to  psovide  a  secure  place  of  concealment  for  his  men.  When  this  was  effected,  having  selected 
one  man  as  the  companion  of  his  future  adventures,  he  waded  the  river  to  an  island  partially 
covered  with  drift-wood,  opposite  the  town,  where  he  concealed  himself  and  oomiade  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  a  dense  fog  spread  over  the  hill  and  dale,  town  and  river.  All  was 
hid  tpom.  Brady's  eyes,  save  the  logs  and  brush  around  him.  About  11  o'clock  it  cleared  off,  and 
afibrded  him  a  view  of  abont  threis  thousand  Indians  engaged  in  the  amusement  of  the  race- 
ground.  They  had  just  returned  from  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  with  some  very  fine  horses.  One 
^ray  honse  in  particular  attracted  his  notice.  He  won  every  race  until  near  evening,  when,  as 
if  envious  of  his  speed,  two  riders  were  placed  on  him,  and  thus  he  was  beaten.  The  starting 
post  was  only  a  few  rods  above  where  Brady  lay,  and  he  had  a  pretty  fair  chance  of  enjoying 
the  amusement,  without  the  risk  of  losing  any  thing  by  betting  on  the  race.  He  made  such  ob. 
serration  through  the  day  as  was  in  his  power,  waded  out  fixnn  the  island  at  night,  collected  his 
men,  went  to  the  Indian  camp  he  had  seen  as  he  came  out ;  the  squaws  were  still  there,  took 
them  prisoners,  and  continued  his  march  homeward.  The  map  furnished  by  G^n.  Broadhead, 
was  found  to  be  defective.  The  distance  was  represented  to  be  much  less  than  it  recdly  was. 
The  provisions  and  ammunition  of  the  men  were  exhausted  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
Big  Beaver,  on  their  return.  Brady  shot  an  otter,  but  could  not  eat  it.  The  last  load  was  in 
Ins  rifle.  They  arrived  at  an  old  encampment,  and  found,  plenty  of  strawberries,  which  they 
stopped  to  appease  their  hunger  with.  Having  discovered  a  deer  track,  Brady  followed  it,  telling 
the  men  he  would  perhaps  get  a  shot  at  it.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  he  saw  the  deer 
standing  broadside  to  him.  He  raised  his  rifie  and  attempted  to  fire,  but  it  flashed  in  the  pan ; 
and  he  had  not  a  priming  of  powder.  He  sat  down,  picked  the  touoh.hole,  and  then  started  on. 
After  going  a  short  distance  the  path  made  a  bend,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  large  Indian  on 
horseback,  with  a  white  child  before  and  its  mother  behind  him  on  the  horse,  and  a  number  of 
warriors  marching  in  the  rear.  His  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  the  Indian  on  horseback,  but  as 
he  raised  the  rifle  he  observed  the  child's  head  to  roll  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  It  was  fast 
asleep,  and  tied  to  the  Indian.  He  stepped  behind  the  root  of  a  tree  and  waited  until  he  could 
shoot  the  Indian,  without  danger  to  the  child  or  its  mother.  When  he  considered  the  chance 
certain,  he  shot  the  Indian,  who  fell  from  the  horse,  and  the  child  and  its  mother  fell  with  him. 
Brady  called  to  his  men  with  a  voice  that  made  the  forest  ring,  to  surround  the  Indians  and  give 
them  a  general  fire.  He  sprung  to  the  fallen  Indian's  powder  horn,  but  could  not  get  it  off.  Be- 
mg  drened  like  an  Indian,  the  woman  thought  he  was  one,  and  said,  "  Why  did  you  shoot  your 
brother  ?"  He  caught  iq>  the  child,  saying,  "  Jenny  Stupes,  I  am  Capt.  Brady,  follow  me  and  I 
win  save  you  and  your  child."  He  caught  her  hand  in  his,  caxrpng  the  child  under  the  other 
arm,  and  dashed  into  the  brush.  Many  guns  were  fired  at  him  by  this  time,  but  no  ball  harmed  him, 
and  the  Indians  dreading  an  ambuscade,  were  glad  to  make  off.  The  next  day  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Mcintosh  with  the  woman  and  her  child.  His  men  had  got  there  before  him.  The^  had 
heard  his  warwhoop  and  knew  it  was  Indians  they  had  encountered,  but  having  no  ammunition, 
they  had  taken  to  their  heels  and  ran  off.  The  squaws  he  had  taken  at  Simdusky,  availing 
themselves  of  the  panic,  had  also  made  their  escape. 

In  those  days  Indian  fashions  prevailed  in  some  measure  with  the  whites,  at  least  with  Ran- 
cerB.  Brady  was  desirous  of  seemg  the  Indian  he  had  shot,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  Fort 
Mcintosh  gave  him  some  men  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  he  returned  to  search  for  the  body. 
Hie  place  where  he  had  fallen  was  discovered,  but  nothing  more.  They  were  about  to  quit  the 
place,  when  the  yell  of  a  pet  Indian  that  came  with  them  fifom  the  fort,  called  them  to  a  little 
glade,  where  the  (ptve  was  discovered.  The  Indians  had  interred  their  dead  brother,  carefully 
replacing  the  sod  m  the  neatest  manner.  They  had  also  cut  brushy  and  stuck  them  into  ti!d 
ground ;  but  the  brushes  had  withered,  and  instead  of  concealing  thie  grave,  they  had  led  to  tha 
discovery. 

He  was  buried  about  two  feet  deep,  with  all  his  implements  of  war  about  him.  All  his  savage 
jewelry,  his  arms  and  ammunition  were  taken  firom  him,  and  the  scalp  ftom  the  head,  and  then 
they  left  him  thus  stripped  alone  in  his  grave.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  such  things  being  done 
by  American  soldiers,  but  we  cannot  now  know  all  the  excusing  circumstances  that  may  have 
posted  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  husband  of  this  woman,  the  fiather  of  this  child,  was  thus 
butchered  befbre  his  wife  and  children ;  and  the  younger  members  of  the  familv,  unable  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  tiuvelling,  had  their  brains  dashed  out  on  the  threshhold.  Such  things  wertt 
eoramon,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  was  deeply  seated  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  the  firontiers. 
Capt.  Brady's  own  famOy  had  heavDy  felt  the  merciless  tomahawk.    His  brave  and  honored  £&• 
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ther  and  a  beloTed  brother  had  been  treacherotisly  alain  bj  the  Indiana*  and  he  had  towed  Ten 
geanee.  After  refreshing  himself  and  men,  they  went  np  to  Pittsborg  br  Water,  where  they  were 
receired  wkh  military  honor.    Minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  time  Brady  came  in  sight  until 


he  landed.    The  Chickasaw  Indians  had  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  reported  that  the  eaptain  and 
his  party  had  been  cut  off  near  Sandusky  town  by  the  Indians. 

After  GeiL  Wayne's  treaty,  in  n95,  the  country  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  could  be  safely  inhabited,  and  speculators,  companies, 
and  individuals  flocked  thither  to  secure  a  title  to  lands  to  which  they 
had  previously  acquired  a  color  of  title  under  the  various  land  laws  of 
1783  and  1792,  and  others.  Many  of  the  large  companies  came  in  con- 
flict with  individual  claimants,  and  long,  vexatious  suits  were  the  conse- 
quence. Beaver  co.  was  in  the  "  Depreciation  District.'*  A  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Crawford 
CO.  The  Population  Company  was  extensively  interested  in  the  lands  of 
Beaver  co. 

Beaver.^ — ^The  place  known  by  this  name  to  travellers  and  others  at 
Pittsburg,  whence  so  many  little  steamers  are  seen  plying  for  this  desti- 
nation, is  not,  properly,  one  town,  but  a  little  cluster  of  towns — a  sort  of 
United  States  in  miniature,  situated  around  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river, 
and  for  four  or  five  miles  up  that  stream.  And  it  is  a  sing^ar  fact,  that 
to  a  traveller  passing  on  the  Ohio  scarcely  any  village  at  all  can  be 
descried  at  the  place,  although  there  is  here  a  population  of  some  six 
thousand.    The  annexed  plan  will  illustrate  the  position  of  the  towns. 


Towns  about  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river. 
First,  there  is  Beaver  borough^  the  seat  of  justice,  a  quiet,  orderly,  old- 
fashioned  county  town,  with  its  respectable  society,  and  the  usual  number 
of  stores  and  taverns.  It  is  built  principally  upon  a  long  street,  running 
parallel  with  the  Ohio  river,  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  some  forty  rods 
back  from  the  river.  A  dangerous  gravel  shoal,  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Beaver  with  the  Ohio,  lies  directly  abreast  of  the  town,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  there  being  no  business  street  along  the  river. 
The  courthouse,  jail,  and  three  churches,  all  substantial  buildings,  stand 
around  an  open  square,  through  which  runs  the  main  street.  Population 
in  1840,  551.    The  borough  was  incorporated  29th  March,  1802. 
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Beaver. 

The  annexed  view  shows  the  courthouse,  jail,  &c.,  on  the  left,  and  the 
churches  on  the  right,  with  the  main  street  beyond. 

By  the  act  of  28th  &epL  1791,  the  ffovernor  of  the  state  was  instraeted  to  cause  to  be  surveyed 
300  acres  of  land  in  town  lots,  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  cr.,  *<  on  or  near  the  nound  where  the 
old  French  town  stood,"  and  also  1,000  acres  adjoining,  on  the  upper  side  Uiereof,  as  neariy 
eqiiaxe  as  might  be,  in  out.lots,  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  acres  each.  By  the  same 
«et,  500  acres,  near  the  town,  were  granted  for  an  academy.  Daniel  Leet  surveyed  the  town 
plot  The  probable  motive  at  that  day  for  locating  the  county  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  great 
manufacturing  advantages  at  the  Falls,  was  the  existence  of  the  well-known  shoal  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Beaver,  a  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  to  the  keel-boats  and  other  craft  in  use  at 
that  day.  By  the  location  here,  the  town  was  accessible  alike  to  the  lower  and  upper  trade,  and 
the  obstructions  themselves  would  probably  throw  considerable  business  into  the  place.  The 
idea  of  erecting  Lowels  and  Rochesters,  had  not  as  yet  entered  the  heads  of  speculators  in  land. 
Samuel  Johnston  first  settled  at  Beaver  in  1796.  He  kept  an  inn  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near 
Fort  Mcintosh.  Some  traces  of  the  old  fort  are  still  to  he  seen  near  his  house.  Jonathan  Porter, 
Abraham  Laycock,  David  Townsend,  Joseph  Hemphill,  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Alison, 
were  also  early  and  prominent  settlers.  Judge  Laycock  filled  many  important  offices  in  the 
county  and  state,  and  held  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  On  the  present  site  of  New 
Brighton,  there  existed  an  ancient  "  blockhouse,"  at  which  Sergeant-major  Toomey  commanded 
whea  Mr.  Alison  first  came  here,  on  a  visit,  in  1793.  Gen.  Wajme  was  encamped  at  Legion. 
▼iDe,  on  the  river,  bek>w  Economy.  The  only  road  in  those  days  was  "  Broadhead's,"  which  led 
across  the  countiy  from  where  PhiUipsburg  now  is. 

Hoopes,  Townsend  &>  Ca  first  erected  a  furnace  at  the  Falls  near  Brighton  in  1803.  In  1806, 
the  second  paperaniU  west  of  the  mountains  was  erected  on  Little  Beaver  cr.,  just  within  the 
Ohio  line,  by  John  Bener,  Jacob  Bowman,  and  John  Coulter,  called  the  Ohio  Paper-milL  The 
principal  topics  of  interest  to  the  early  settlers  of  Beaver,  after  the  pacification  of  the  frontier  in 
"SS,  were  the  confficting  claims  to  land  growing  out  of  the  act  of  '92.  The  place  was  one  of 
oonsiderable  river  trade,  and  the  usual  business  of  a  county  town,  until  about  the  year  1830, 
when  the  vast  natural  advantages  of  the  Falls  began  to  attract  attention  from  various  quarters. 
Previous  to  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  old  furnace,  several  mills  and  warehouses  had  been 
cfected  about  the  Falls,  as  the  natural  wants  of  the  country  had  prompted  from  time  to  time. 

The  astonishingly  rapid  growth  of  Bufialo,  Rochester,  Lockport,  Sjrracuse,  and  other  towne 
along  the  great  New  York  canal,  had  insensibly  created  a  vast  tehool  of  speculatiorij  the  pupila 
of  which  subsequently  spread  themselves  over  all  the  other  states,  particularly  those  contiguous 
to  the  lakes.  The  ^reat  natural  resources  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  did  not  escape  their  notice  nor 
their  grasp.  Enlisting  in  their  visionary  plans  some  of  the  original  holders  of  the  property,  who 
loo  soon  became  apt  scholars  in  the  new  science,  they  proceeded  to  purchase  up  the  real  estate 
aitd  mill  sites  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  near  it,  .and  to  lay  out  towns  an^ 
cities,  and  great  lines  of  public  improvement  Better  adepts  with  the  pen  and  the  drawin^r  in. 
stmments,  than  with  the  apparatus  of  the  mill,  these  gentlemen  preferred  la3ring  out  paper  cities, 
and  trumpetiiig  the  valo*  of  their  lots  in  overwrought  pufEs,  to  erecting  manu&ctoriee  themadTet^ 
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and  deydoping  in  a  legitimate  way  the  real  naoorcevc^  the  eountty.  The  mmal  symptomi  of 
the  epeoalative  epidemic  were  soon  exhibited  in  a  high  degree.  Lots  were  sold  and  resold  at 
high  profits — several  manufi&ctories  were  built — beautiful  dwellings,  banks^  and  hotels  were 
erected — ^morus  multicaulis  plantations  were  stcurted,  '*  and  all  wont  merry  as  a  marriage  belL"  The 
lever  subsided,  and  the  ague  succeeded— the  bubble  burst  with  the  U.  8.  Bank,  and  the  universal 
**  want  of  confidence,'*  and  the  speculators  returned  to  more  useful  employments.  The  seathing^ 
influence  of  these  operations  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Beaver  and  New 
Brighton. 

The  great  natural  advfimtages,  however,  of  the  region,  still  exist,  and 
much  has  actually  been  done  to  improve  and  develop  them :  the  exag- 
geration has  principally  beeii  shown  in  overrating  the  growth  of  the 
place,  without  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  competition  and  claims 
of  a  hundred  other  places,  each  of  which,  if  they  had  not  the  same  ad- 
vantages, were  equally  the  darling  objects  of  tibeir  owners'  enterprise. 
With  an  enterprise  tempered  with  prudence  in  adapting  the  rapidity  of 
development  to  the  real  and  natural  wants  of  the  country,  few  places 

Promise  better  results  than  the  little  towns  around  the  Falls  of  Beaver, 
'he  Beaver  river,  within  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  fcdls  69  feet.  "  The 
Falls''  originaliy  consisted  of  a  succession  of  rapids  for  about  two  thirds 
of  that  distance.  By  individual  and  state  enterprise'the  stream  has  been 
made  to  assume  a  succession  of  pools  and  dams.  Five  miles  from  the 
mouth  is  a  dam  of  15  feet ;  a  mile  below,  another  of  20  feet ;  a  mile  below 
that,  two  others,  giving  together  a  fall  of  19  feet ;  and  near  the  mouth 
another,  with  a  fall  of  16  feet  at  low  water.  It  was  estimated  by  the  U. 
S.  engineers,  who  examined  the  site  in  1822,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  armory,  that  the  water  power  here  at  low  water  was 
sufficient  to  propel  168  pair  of  5  feet  burr-millstones ;  and  since  the  state 
dams  have  been  erected,  it  is  said  that  this  estimate  is  far  below  the  real 
amount. 

Brighton  is  a  delightful  and  promising  village,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Beaver  river,  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  at  an  early  period 
distinguished  for  its  iron  works,  Messrs.  Hoopes,  Townsend  &  Co.  having 
erected  a  furnace  here  in  1803.  The  place  owes  most  of  its  present  im- 
portance to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
a  capitalist,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  of  cotton,  flour,  &c.,  who  pur- 
chased the  mill  privileges  opposite  the  village.  He  has  here  an  uninter- 
rupted head  and  fall  of  20  feet.  Mr.  Patterson  has  a  large  cotton  factory, 
and  flouring-mill,  and  store,  and  gives  employment  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village.'  He  has  recently  constructed  a  canal  leading  to 
his  mills,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  psissing  along  the  opposite 
bank.  There  is  also  a  steam  paper-mill,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Robertson, 
having  a  staining  establishment  connected  with  it,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  many  families.  A  very  neat  and  commodious  meeting-house  and 
school-room  accommodates  a  population  of  about  300.  A  fine  bridge  of 
600  feet  in  length,  built  for  a  company,  by  Mr.  Le  Barron,  connects  Brixton 
with 

New  Brighton,  which  is  situated  below  Brighton,  opposite  to  the  middle 
and  lower  Falls,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation.  This  place  has 
grown  up  entirely  since  1830.  hi  1793,  a  military  blockhouse  stood 
here,  with  a  garrison  commanded  by  Major  Toomey.  The  village  is  well 
laid  out  in  broad  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  are  neatly  built  and  tastefully  adorned  with  shrubbery  and 
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shade  trees.  The  water  privileges  of  this  plaee  are  hardly  surpassed  ia 
the  west  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  hill  behind  Fallston. 
Some  of  the  factories  of  Fallston  are  seen  in  the  foreground.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  place  several  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  among 


New  Brighton  and  part  of  Fallston, 
which  is  one  for  making  carpets.  There  are  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Seceder,  Unionist,  and  2  Friends'  places  of  worship.  The  office  of  the  Bea- 
ver Co.  Insurance  Co.  is  located  here.  The  U.  S.  Bank  had  a  branch 
established  here.  The  Female  Seminary  is  an  excellent  school  of  the 
hi^er  class.  The  New  Brighton  Institute,  a  society  for  literary  and  sci* 
entific  purposes,  has  done  much  to  promote  the  march  of  intelligence.  It 
has  a  library  and  cabinet  of  curiosities.  Pop.  981.  Another  beautiful 
bridge,  erected  by  Messrs.  Lathrop  &  Le  Barron,  connects  the  lower  end 
of  New  Brighton  with 

Fallston. — ^This  place  is  situated  along  one  or  two  streets,  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  bluff,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufactures,  which  consist  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  paper,  linseed  oil,  wire,  scythes,  baskets,  window-sash, 
ploughs,  carpets,  lasts,  carding-machines,  steam-engines,  &c.  The  water 
power  here  is  immense :  a  race  is  permanently  constructed,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  which  conducts  the  water  upon  which  a  long  row  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  is  erected.  There  is  a  respectable  building  of 
brick  for  schools  and  for  public  worship.  In  the  hill  behind  the  village 
is  an  abundance  of  excellent  coal,  which  may  be  slid  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pits  into  the  yards  of  many  of  the  houses.  Pop.  865.  Otm  and  a 
half  miles  below  is 

Sharon,  a  flourishing  village,  containing  a  patent  bucket  manufactory, 
a  foundry,  various  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  two  keel  and 
canal  boat  yards.  There  is  a  Methodist  church  here.  Population  about 
300.  Between  Fallston  and  Sharon,  on  the  high  grounds  overlooking  the 
river,  a  new  brick  church  in  the  (Jothic  style  has  been  recently  erected. 

BRmoEWATER  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Beaver  rivers,  on  the  western  shore  of  Beaver.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out  upon  a  level  flat,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  manu- 
factories, notels^  commission-housesy  &c«    It  is  the  usual  lan^ng-place 
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of  the  Pittsburg  steamboats,  and  the  terminatioii  of  the  stage  and  packet 
routes  for  Cleveland.  A  fine  bridge  connects  it  with  Rochester,  and  im- 
mediately beneath  the  bridge  is  a  dam  across  the  Beaver,  forming  the 
slackwater  steamboat  navigation  to  Fallston;  and  also  creating  an  im- 
mense water  power,  at  an  ordinary  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  river. 
Pop.  634. 

RocHEST£s,  formerly  known  as  Bolesville,  is  directly  opposite  Bridgewa- 
ter.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  connecting  at  Akron  with  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  also  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  Erie,  both  have  a  com- 
mon termination  at  this  point  There  is  a  depot  of  canal  boats  and  steam- 
boats here,  many  of  wmch  are  owned  here.  The  location  is  healthy  and 
elevated,  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  villages  and  rivers. 
Population  from  300  to  400.  A  considerable  forwarding  business  is  done 
here  between  Pittsburg  and  CHiio. 

Phujjpsburg,  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river,  was  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Graham, 
and  connected  with  an  extensive  tteanioat  yard;  but  in  April,  1832, 
Count  De  Leon  and  his  associates,  having  seceded  from  the  society  at 
Economy,  purchased  the  place,  and  occupied  it  with  a  German  popula- 
tion, calling  it  New  Philadelphia.  They  held  it  in  common  for  a  short 
time ;  but  since  the  dissolution  of  their  society,  they  live  in  families,  with 
separate  interests,  pursuing  the  industrious  and  frugal  course  by  which 
that  people  are  generally  characterized.  Pop.  338.  After  thus  disfo%^ 
ing  of  Phillipsburg,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Graham  removed  their  steamboat 
yiuxls  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  about  two  miles  above,  and  started 
the  village  of 

Freedom — ^the  first  beginnings  of  which  are  thus  chronicled  in  the 
Beaver  Argus,  of  May,  1832 : — 

Rapid  Work, — Mestn.  FhiUipv  and  Graham  purehaMd  a  tract  of  land  from  Gen.  Laooek,  on 
the  Ohio  riT«r,  on  Moodajr  of  last  week,  laid  oot  a  town  on  Tuesday,  and  built  fourteen  houoea 
in  four  succeeding  days.    At  this  place  they  intend  establishing  their  ship.yard." 

The  place  thus  commenced  now  contains  several  manufactories ;  <me 
for  steam-engines  and  boilers ;  a  boat-yard,  where  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  of  stecmaboats  were  built,  such  as  the  £!ilL  Louis^  Meteor ^  Qetu 
Prattf  and  many  others.  There  is  a  bend  of  the  Ohio  just  at  this  place, 
and  the  village  being  built  upon  a  hill  gentlv  sloping  up  from  the  river 
bank,  presents  a  very  lively  appearance  to  the  passengers  coming  down 
the  river.    Pop.  384. 

Economy  is  a  Grerman  settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  18 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  belonging  to  the  Harmony  Society.  The  village  is 
arranged  with  broad  rectangular  streets,  two  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  and 
four  crossing  them.  The  log  houses  originally  constructed  have  been  re« 
placed  with  neat  frame  or  brick  houses,  of  uniform  size  and  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other.  Each  house  has  its  garden,  with  shade  trees 
and  a  pretty  bower  of  vines  around  the  door.  A  stranger  is  struck  with 
the  air  of  neatness  without  show  which  pervades  every  street 

The  annexed  view  exhibits,  on  the  right,  one  end  of  the  large  hall  used 
for  a  museum,  cabinet,  &c.  The  upper  story  consists  of  one  room  called 
the  Social  Hall,  where  the  whole  society  dine  together  in  celebration 
of  their  yearly  harvest-home,  and  other  great  occasions.  A  little  beyond 
the  hall  on  the  flajme  side  is  the  residence  of  the  venerable  founder^ 
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George  Rapp.  On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  tower  of  the  church,  and 
several  of  the  dwelling-houses.  At  the  church  the  members  meet  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  once  on  an  evening  during  the  week.  Mr.  Rapp  delivers 
thjB  discourse  in  the  German  language,  which  is  generally  spoken,  although 
many  members  are  acquainted  with  the  English.  A  fine  band  of  music, 
composed  of  many  members,  occasionally  entertains  the  conununity  with 
a  concert. 

Their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  &c.,  all  of  good  stock, 
are  regularly  taken  care  of,  and  stabled  in  winter,  and  are  said  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  the  west.  In  agriculture  they  are  not  sur- 
passed, and  their  immense  fields  of  grain,  meadows,  orchards,  vineyards, 
nurseries  of  mulberry  and  fruit  trees,  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  visiters. 
Each  department  of  business  is  headed  by  a  foreman,  who  is  responsible 
to  uphold  the  standing  regulations,  and  act  impartially  to  all  members  in 
the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  following  history  of  the  society  is  derived  from  various  articles  in 
Hazard's  Register,  and  from  verbal  communications  to  the  compiler : 

^  Bfr.  George  Rapp  and  his  followers,  who  now  conititate  the  society  atEconomj,  emigrated  t6 
this  country  from  Wirtembor^  in  the  province  of  Swabia ;  having  left  there,  as  they  assert,  on 
acconnt  of  persecution  for  their  religious  opinions.  Mr.  Rapp  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1803,  a  year  in  advance  of  his  fDllowers,  to  look  out  a  body  of  land  on  which  to  settle  them. 
Accordingly  he  purchased  a  quantity  of  land  in  Butler  co.,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
oompany  settled  and  improved  it,  and  built  a  town  which  they  called  Harmony.  They  laid  out 
a  vin^rard,  built  mills,  raised  sheep,  and  erected  a  large  cloth  manufactory,  with  which  they 
anceeeded  well.  But  having  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  very  much  at  heart,  which  appeared 
BQt  to  do  so  wen  as  they  wished,  their  merino  sheep  ukewise  not  thriving  so  well,  they  transfer, 
red  themselves  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  near  the  Wabash,  where  the  climate  was  supposed  to  be 
more  congenial  to  these  leading  objects  of  their  wishes.  Giovemed  by  these  considerations,  they 
bought  a  large  body  of  land,  sold  their  establishment  at  Harmony,  and  went  down  the  river  to 
the  new  purehase.  There  they  cleared  the  land,  built  a  beautiful  village,  erected  a  cotton  and 
woollen  manufiiuitory,  a  brewhouse,  a  distillery  and  steam-mill.  After  remaining  there  some 
time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  change  of  climate  and  unhealthiness  of  the  country  called  for  a 
l^)eedy  retreat. 

**  liie  society  therefore  determined  to  return  to  Penn83rlvania,  and  pursuant  to  that  resolution 
pmchased  a  large  body  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  in  Beaver  co.,  about  18  nules  below  Pittsburg ;  here 
they  commenced  their  operations  about  three  years  ago,  (1825.)  They  cleared  a  spot  of  ground,  oil 
which  Hbej  have  built  a  handsome  town,  now  consistiiig  of  about  130  houses ;  among  these  an 
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an  elegant  ehnrcli,  a  large  wobDen  and  eoUon  mannfactoiy,  a  ftote,  a  tarem,  a  large  iteanKmin, 
&  breweij,  distillery,  tanyard,  and  varions  other  workshope.  Besides  this  they  have  a  large  and 
commodious  house  built  for  a  ooncert-hall,  of  130  ft.  by  54  ft.,  arched  undemeath,  in  which  thej 
have  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  mathematical  school,  a  library, 
and  a  drawing  school.  They  purchase  from  60  to  $70,000  worth  of  wool,  and  about  20  or 
||30,000  worth  of  other  articles  from  the  surrounding  countoy,  for  manu£Btcture  and  consumptioii." 
The  Duke  of  Saze  Weimar,  who  visited  the  colony  about  the  year  1826,  says — 

**  At  the  um,  a  fine  large  fnme  house,  we  were  received  by  Mr.  Rapp,  the  principal,  at  the 
head  of  the  community.  He  is  a  gray-headed  and  venerable  cAd  man ;  most  of  the  members 
emigrated  21  years  tj^o  from  Wirtemburff  along  with  him. 

"  The  elder  Rapp  is  a  large  man  of  70  years  old,  whose  powers  age  seems  not  to  have  dimin. 
ished ;  his  hair  is  gray,  but  his  blue  eyes,  overshadowed  by  strong  brows,  are  full  of  life  and  fire. 
Rapp's  system  is  nearly  the  same  as  Owen's  oonmiunity  of  goods,  and  ^1  members  of  the  so. 
ciety  work  together  for  the  common  interest,  by  which  the  welfare  of  each  individual  is  secured. 
Rapp  does  not  hold  his  society  together  by  these  hopes  alone,  but  also  by  the  tie  of  religion, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  Owai*s  community ;  and  results  declare  that  Rapp's  syst^n  is  the 
better.  No  great  results  can  be  expected  from  Owen's  plan ;  and  a  sight  of  it  is  very  little  in 
its  favor,  what  is  most  striking  and  wonderful  of  all  is,  that  so  plain  a  man  as  Rapp  can  so 
successfully  bring  and  keep  togrether  a  society  of  nearly  700  persons,  who,  in  a  manner,  honor 
him  as  a  prophet.  Equally  so  for  example  is  his  power  of  government,  which  can  suspend  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  He  found  that  the  society  was  becoming  too  numerous,  wherefore  the 
members  agreed  to  live  with  their  wives  as  sisters.  AH  nearer  intercourse  is  forbidden,  as  weU 
as  marriage;  both  are  discourased.^  However,  some  marriages  constantly  occqr,  and  children 
are  bom  every  year,  for  whom  were  is  provided  a  school  and  a  teacher.  The  members  of  the 
community  manifest  the  veir  hidbest  degree  of  veneration  for  the  elder  Rapp,  whom  they  ad. 
dress  and  treat  as  a  father.  Mr.  IVederick  Rapp  is  a  large  ^ood-Iooking  personage,  of  40  years 
of  aee.  He  possesses  profound  mercantile  knowledge,  and  is  the  temporal,  as  his  father  is  tho 
spiritual  chief  of  the  communi^.  All  business  passes  through  his  hands ;  he  represents  the  so- 
ciety,  which,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  residence,  is  called  the  Harmony  Soci. 
ety,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  worid.  They  found  that  the  farming  and  cattle  raising,  to 
which  the  society  exclusively  attended  in  both  their  former  places  of  residence,  were  not  soffit 
ciently  productive  for  their  industry,  they  therefore  have  established  factories. 

"  Ijie  warehouse  was  shown  to  us,  where  the  articles  made  here  for  sale  or  use  are  preserved, 
and  I  admired  the  excellence  of  all.  The  articles  for  the  use  of  the  society  are  kept  by  them, 
selves,  as  the  members  have  no  private  possessions,  and  every  thing  is  in  common ;  so  must  they 
in  relation  to  all  their  personal  wants  be  supplied  from  the  common  stock.  The  clothing  and 
food  they  make  use  of  is  of  the  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keeping 
articles  are  served  out  monthly ;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contraiy,  and  whatever  spoils  readily,  is  dis. 
tributed  whenever  it  is  killed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  &c.  As 'every  house  has  a  gar. 
den,  each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables,  and  some  poultry,  and  each  family  has  its  own  baka 
oven.  For  such  things  as  are  not  raised  in  Economy,  there  is  a  store  provided,  from  which  the 
members,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  may  purchase  what  is  necessary,  and  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  may  also  do  the  same. 

'*  Mr.  Rapp  finaUy  conducted  us  into  the  fiictory  arain,  and  said  that  the  girts  had  eq)eciaDy 
requested  this  visit,  that  I  might  hear  them  sinff.  When  their  work  is  done  they  collect  in  one 
of  the  factory  rooms,  to  the  number  of  60  or  70,  to  sing  spiritual  and  other  songs.  They  have 
a  peculiar  hymn-book,  containing  hymns  from  the  Wirtemburg  psalm-book,  and  others  written  by 
the  elder  Kapp.  A  chair  was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  who  sat  amidst  the  girls,  and  they 
commenced  a  hymn  in  a  very  delightfrd  manner.  It  was  naturally  symphonious  and  exceeding. 
Ij  wen  arranged.  The  girls  sang  four  pieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Rapp*s  de. 
sure,  of  a  gay  character.  With  real  emotion  did  1  witness  this  interesting  scene.  The  foctories 
and  worktops  are  warmed  during  winter  by  means  of  pipes  connected  with  the  steam-engine. 
All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  females,  had  very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deqJy 
by  the  warm-hearted  friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elder  Rapp.  I  was  also  much 
mtified  to  see  vessels  containing  tteah  sweet-smelling  flowers  standing  cm  all  the  machines. 
The  neatness  which  universally  reiras  here,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise." 

Since  the  visit  of  Saxe  Weimar  Mr.  Frederick  Rapp  has  died  ;  the  venerable  frither  stSl  gov- 
erns the  society. 

In  every  thing  useful  the  Economists  are  ready  to  adopt  the  most  modem  inventions ;  whils 
in  clothing  their  persons  they  eschew  all  modem  fashions,  and  still  adhere  to  the  quaint  patterns 
used  among  the  German  peasantry  of  the  last  century.    The  latter  remark  applies,  perhaps,  with 

*  l^stters  at  Economy  are  cautioned  against  makins  any  inquiiies  upon  this  particular  sub. 
ject,  even  in  the  most  oourteous  manner,  as  they  will  prooaUy  be  repulsed  with  an  indignant  a». 
swer.  On  all  other  subjects  they  will  probably  be  gratified  by  the  courtesy  and  readinoM  of  the 
members  to  in^art  infoinnation.^--D. 
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man  farce  to  the  fbnielee;  the  nm  gmenXly  waexiag  a  plain  UDiform  dreet,  of  dark  gny  loimd. 
aboat  and  pantaloons,  with  a  hat  of  wool  or  straw,  suit^  to  the  weather.  Their  manufeicturing 
machinery  is  all  propelled  by  steam«  They  commenced  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  1838,  with  no  other  uwtmction  or  experience  than  what  they  could  gratlMr 
from  the  publications  of  that  day.  The  white  Italian  mulberry  and  moms  multicaulis  were  both 
used  with  success.  They  have  now  brooffht  this  manufacture  to  a  point  not  surpassed  in  this 
country.  In  1840  the  product  of  silk  was  2,389  lbs.  cocoons,  yielding  218  lbs.  reeled  silk ;  which 
they  wrought  into  beautiful  handkerchief,  vestings,  and  a  variety  of  other  fabrics.  They  haire 
^ared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  impcvting  the  best  machinery  from  England  and  Franoe, 
and  in  obtaining  instruction  from  foreign  artisans. 

About  the  year  1831,  an  adventurer  man  Grermany,  calling  himself  Count  De  Leon,  insinuated 
himsdf  into  the  good  graces  of  the  society  so  far  as  to  become  a  member,  with  his  family.  He 
made  various  pretensicms  to  q)eoial  favors  from  heaven,  and  thought  himself  inspired  and  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  regenerate  the  Germans  at  Economy.  He  made  large  professions,  and 
backed  them  up  with  larger  promises.  Taking  advantage  of  the  restraint  upon  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  and  certam  jealousies  that  existed  of  the  jpprowing  influence  of  the  Rapp  fami. 
Iff  the  count  produced  a  lam^itable  schism.  After  much  ill  feeling,  and  bitter  controversy  re- 
lating to  the  subjects  in  dispute,  the  most  important  of  which  to  the  count  was  the  property  |b- 
Tolv^,  the  matter,  was  amicably  compromised  in  March,  1832,  and  articles  were  signed  by 
which  the  society  agreed  to  pay  to  the  seceders  $105,000,  deducting  $1,800  due  the  society  by 
tJke  count  and  hi*  family.  The  count  and  his  fiunily  were  to  move  off  in  six  weeks — the  dis* 
aeoters  within  three  months. 

The  adherents  to  the  count,  who  formed  a  considerable  body,  some  300  or  400,  purchased 
PhiUipsburg,  and  established  a  colony  there  under  the  name  of  New  Philadelphia,  to  be  governed 
Bomewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  Harmonites,  modified  by  the  count.  Time,  however,  unfolded 
the  real  nature  of  the  count's  designs,  as  well  as  the  visionary  credulity  of  his  adherents ;  and 
the  new  colony  as  a  joint^tock  society  was  soon  resolved  into  its  original  elementa  The  count 
with  a  few  adherenib  ^ed  down  the  river,  leaving  those  who  had  be^  duped  by  his  schemes,  to 
make  their  way  in  life  for  the  future  upon  the  ^ood  oM-fashioned  plan  of  letting  "  each  tub  stand 
on  its  own  bottom."    Under  this  system  Phillipsburg  has  become  a  thriving  German  town. 

The  society  has  had  several  writton  constitutions  or  articles  of  agreement  between  the  xndi* 
vidnal  members  and  Mr.  Rapp,  modified  by  the  several  removals  and  secessions  which  have  oc- 
coired  among  them.  On  drawing  up  and  digesting  their  present  constitution,  two  eminent  law* 
yerB  horn.  Allegheny  and  Beaver  counties  were  calW  in  to  advise  and  assist  A  strenuous  effort 
was  then  made  to  break  down  the  monkish  restraint  previously  imposed,  and  to  re-establish 
among  them  the  institution  of  marriage ;  but  the  effort  was  decidedly  voted  down ;  and  it  ii  said 
the  opposition  to  it  came  not  from  the  aged,  but  principally  firom  those  members  still  in  the  vigor 
of  life.  The  prc^bition  was  even  carried  so  far  as  again  to  sqwrato  those  who  had  been  mar- 
ried during  Count  L^^'s  secesnon,  and  who  had  rejoined  the  society. 

It  is  not  easy,  without  more  accurate  data,  to  estimate  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  Harmony  Society,  as  an  experiment  in  social  organiza- 
tion. Setting  aside  entirely  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case,  and  estima- 
ting only  the  worldly  comforts  and  wealth  now  enjoyed,  and  comparing 
these  with  their  numbers,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  would  not  show 
any  increase  over  that  attending  the  orderly  and  Industrious  management 
of  a  similar  number  of  emigrant  families  on  the  plan  of  individual  inters 
est,  and  the  relations  resulting  from  marriage.  They  brought  over  with 
them,  it  will  be  remembered,  from  Germany,  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  and  made  their  original  purchases  of  land  in  Butler  co.  at  the 
low  rates  of  that  dav.  Their  numbers  have  been  diminished  by  seces- 
sion, the  seceders  taking  away  also  a  proportion  of  the  property ;  and  the 
increase  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  conversion  to  their  peculiar  plan  has  not 
been  great  They  now  number  about  400  or  500  individuals,  principally 
middle  aged  and  old  people — equal  to  about  100  families.  Each  of  these 
fetmilies  has  a  comfortable  brick  oir  frcuoie  house  and  garden  to  dwell  in ; 
and  since  the  secession  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings  standing 
idle — as  others  than  members  of  the  society  cannot  occupy  them.  Their 
territory  consists  of  a  strip  of  very  good  land  extending  along  the  river 
about  five  miles,  by  abAt  three  fourths  to  one  mile  wide,  embracing  both 
bottcnn,  rolling,  and  hill  land,  in  idl  about  3,500  acres.    Of  this  about  one 
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half  only  is  cleared ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  as  much  as  tiie  occupants  cah 
conveniently  manage.  This  gives  to  each  individual  about  three  and  a 
half  to  four  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  as  much  of  woodland,  or,  a  liUle 
fistfm  of  85  to  40  acres,  half  of  which  is  woodland.  Tlie  famUy  has  then 
a  comfortable  dwelling-house  and  garden  in  town,  a  small  mrm  of  40 
acres,  the  privilege  of  a  coal  bank,  a  sufficient  stock  of  cattle  and  tools, 
and  an  undivided  share  or  500th  part  <rf*  the  commercial,  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  scientific,  and  religious  property  in  the  village — together 
with  more  or  less  of  loose  change  or  money  at  interest  This  is  comfort- 
ablCf  to  be  sure ;  but  is  it  any  more,  is  it  as  much,  as  might  have  been 
expected  for  a  bard-working,  sober,  and  pious  German  fanUly,  who  might 
have  removed  to  Butler  or  Beaver  co.  in  1803,  without  any  property  to 
conmience  with  ? — to  say  nothing  of  the  happy  circle  of  cmldren  and 
diildren's  children  that  would  be  grown  up  and  settled  around  them  in 
40  years. 

Darlington,  formerly  called  Greersburg,  a  flourishing  village  on  Little 
Beaver  cr.,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Beaver,  contains  an  academy,  Pres- 
byterian  church,  and  60  or  70  dwellings.  It  was  incorporated  in  March 
1820,  under  the  name  of  Greersburg,  and  its  name  changed  to  Darling- 
ton in  1630.  The  coal  found  near  this  place  resembles  the  celebi^^ted 
Kennel  coal  of  England. 

Frankfort  is  a  small  village  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  county,  near 
which  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  much  frequented  by  invalids.  The  spring 
is  situated  in  a  cool  romantic  glen,  thickly  studded  with  forest  trees. 

HooKSTOwN,  Georgetown,  Petersburg  and  Mt.  Jackson,  are  also  small 
villages  in  Beaver.  Their  relative  position  may  be  perceived  by  refer- 
ence to  the  map. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 

Bedford  county,  originally  part  of  Cumberland  co.,  was  established  9th 
March*  1771.  It  then  included  the  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 
The  establishment  of  Westmcnreland  in  1773,  of  Huntingdon  in  '87,  and 
Somerset  in  '95,  reduced  it  to  its  present  limits.  Length,  44  m.,  breadth* 
34;  area,  1,520  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1790  was  13,124,  then  in- 
cluding Somerset;  in  1800,  12,039;  in  1810,  15,746;  in  1820, 20,248;  in 
1830,  24,502;  in  1840,  29,335. 

The  following  very  correct  description  of  this  county  was  given  by  a 
writer  in  the  Democratic  Enquirer,  in  1829. 

The  cmmty  of  Bedford  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  much  of  the  land  stony  and  broken,  and  in 
•ome  placet  the  loil  yidds  hot  a  ni(|pKardly  return  ibr  the  labor  bestowed  on  it  Yet  the  itch 
burgher  fh>m  the  city  who  lounges  in  his  eaniage  along  the  turapikis  or  ie  tnnsported  with 
rapidity  in  one  of  our  public  stages,  makes  a  thousand  mistakes  in  his  calculations  about  the 
tteritity  of  our  seal,  and  the  shortness  of  our  crqis.  While  he  is  dreaming  in  his  eaniage  of 
funine  and  ooM  water,  could  he  be  translated  in  a  moment  to  some  of  our  delightful  yaUeys,  he 
would  there  find  large  and  extensive  farms,  abundant  crops,  comfortable  hcraaes,  prolific  and 
heallhy  families,  and  a  neater  abundance  of  every  thing,  than,  peifaape,  be  himself  is  m  the  habit 
of  efyoyinjg  at  home,  hk  many  of  our  valleys  thero  is  fine  limM^ne  land,  which  is  well  euhi. 
fated,  which  afibrds  our  flarmers  an  opportunity  every  year  of  taflig  a  groat  quantity  of  SQiphie 
pioduoe  to  BMiket.    The  vtttiTi  near  MeC<^niMilttewn,  Friend'eCove^  ind  Mofiisoa'l  Ceve^  art 
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Mrticvlaily  rich  «nd  feitil&    The  htter  place,  more  eepeoiaOy  in  the  Ticinity  of  MartmebuiK.  I 
oeeitate  not  to  eay,  is  one  of  the  richest  dUtricta  of  country  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Iron  ore  is  found  of  the  best  quality  in  many  places,  p^ticularly  in 
Morrison's  XJove,  and  its  vicinity.  Several  extensive  iron  works  liave 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  past  Near  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  on  Broad-top  mountain,  is  situated  a  small  isolated  coal  basin, 
afibrding  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick ; 
the  only  deposit  of  bituminous  coal,  it  is  thought,  east  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  in  Pennsylvania.  It^  is  said  that  some  of  the  specimens  of 
this  coal  possess  an  intermediate'quality  between  the  bituminous  and  an-* 
thracite. 

The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  was  formerly  a  prominent  branch  of 
family  industry  in  this  county. 

The  Chambersbhrg  and  Pittsburg  turnpike  passes  across  the  centre  of 
the  county.  In  going  westward  on  this  road,  the  traveller  pcisses  succes- 
sively Cove  mountain,  Scrub  ridge,  Sideling  hill,  Ray's  hill,  Clear  ridge, 
Tusse/s  mountain,  Evitt's  or  Dunning's  mountain,  Will's  mountain. 
Chestnut  ridge,  and  the  great  Allegheny  mountain. 

The  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata  is  the  large  central  stream  of  the 
CO.  The  sources  of  the  Aughwick  and  Frankstown  branches  also  rise  in 
this  CO.  On  the  south  are  Licking  cr.,  Conolloway's  cr.,  Will's  cr.,  and  a 
few  smaller  streams. 

The  original  population  of  the  co.  was  composed  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
traders  and  frontier-men  from  the  Kittatinny  valley ;  but  of  late  years 
the  Grerman  farmers  have  purchased  the  rich  limestone  lands,  and  now 
fonn  an  important  proportion  of  the  population. 


Pvblic  Square  in  Bedford. 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  public  square  in  Bedford.  The  courthouse 
is  seen  on  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  the  left. 

Bedford,  the  countv  seat,  is  a  flourishing  borough,  on  the  Chambersburg 
and  Pittsburg  turnpike,  200  miles  from  Phil€kdelphia,  and  100  from  Pitts- 
bnrg.  The  population  in  1840  was  1,022.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
either  stone  or  brick :  the  streets  are  spacious  and  airy,  and  generally 
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present  tlie  appearance  of  activity  and  business.  Its  liberal-minded  and 
intelligent  citizens  have  done  much  to  beautify  the  tovm  by  erecting 
several  elegant  public  structures.  The  Catholic,  the  German  Reformed 
and  Lutheran,  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches,  combine 
neatness  with  comfort.  The  new  courthouse,  fronting  the  public  square, 
is  a  splendid  edifice  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  luxu- 
riant limestone  valley,  and  enjoys  every  advantage  that  pure  mountain 
air  and  water,  and  picturesque  scenery  can  impart.  The  Raystown 
branch  of  the  Juniata  flows  along  the  northern  border  of  the  town. 
There  is  an  excellent  classical  and  mathematical  school  here,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Ramsav ;  and  the  Bedford  Female  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution, an  excellent  school  for  young  ladies,  superintended  by  Rev.  B.  R. 
Hall. 

Bedford  Speings. — ^This  celebrated  watering-place  is  situated  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  S.  of  Bedford,  in  the  narrow,  romantic  valley  of  ShoveFs 
creek,  between  Constitution  hill,  on  the  east,  and  Federal  hill,  on  the  west. 


Bedford  Springs. 
The  annexed  view  shows  the  magnificent  hotel,  recently  constructed, 
on  the  right,  and  the  spring-house  beyond  the  bridge,  on  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  the  yard  stands  the  goddess  of  health.  Anderson's,  or  the  prin- 
cipal spring,  issues  from  a  limestone  rock  on  the  left  of  the  spring-house, 
as  seen  in  the  view.  The  water  is  clear,  lively  and  sparkling.  When 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Church,  of  Pittsburg,  in  1825,  the  temperature  was  58^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  70° — specific 
gravity  1029.  It  has  a  peculiar  saline  taste,  resembling  a  weak  solution 
of  Epsom  salts  in  water,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  inodorous. 
A  quart  of  it  evaporated,  contained  eighteen  and  a  half  cub.  in.  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  the  residuum  gave  of  sulph.  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  20  gr., 
sulphate  of  lime  3.75,  muriate  of  soda  2.50,  muriate  of  lime  0.75,  carbon- 
ate of  iron  1.25,  carbonate  of  lime  2;  loss  0.75.  Limestone,  iron  ore, 
ealcareous  and  silicious  substances  abound  about  the  spring.  Another 
spring  of  the  same  general  qualities  issues,  a  little  further  south,  firom  the 
same  rock.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  is  a  sulphur  spring,  the  water 
of  which  has  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  hepatic  taste  and  exhales  a  strong 
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odor  of  SQ^uret^d  hydrogen.  Kortheast  of  Bedford  one  and  a  half 
miles  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  not  very  copious,  sorrounded  with  bog  iron 
ore.  A  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  was  found  when  digging  out 
this  spring. 

Houses  for  cold,  shower,  and  warm  baths  are  erected  at  ^  the  springs,'' 
with  every  appropriate  accommodation.  To  describe  the  beautiful  ser- 
pentine walks  up  Constitution  hill,  the  artificial  lake,  on  which  small 
hosts  can  pleasantly  sail,  and  the  other  attractions  of  this  romantic  spot, 
would  exceed  our  limits. 

The  first  settlements  in  Bedford  co.  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the 
traders  and  adventurers  of  the  Conococheague  and  Conedoguinet  settle- 
ments. Contrary  to  the  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Shawanees, 
and  to  the  express  injunctions  of  the  governor,  rtiese  men  intruded  upon 
the  Indian  lands  beyond  the  Blue  mountains ;  and  by  this  intrusion  were 
continually  exa£^rating  the  Indians,  who,  to  expel  the  whites,  resorted 
to  sanguinary  attacks,  which  in  their  turn  aroused  the  pugnacity  of  the 
Cumberland  valley  people. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1750,  Got.  Hamilton  informed  the  oouncD  that  Mr.  Peters,  the  secietaiy, 
and  Mr.  Weiaer,  the  Indian  interpreter,  were  then  in  Comberiand  county,  in  order  to  take  prc^r 
measures  with  the  ma^ristratee  to  remove  the  settlers  over  the  hills,  who  had  presmned  to  stay 
there  notwithstanding  his  proclamation ;  and  laid  before  them  the  minutes  of  a  conference  held 
at  Mr.  Orphan's,  in  Pennsb(m)ugh  township,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Montour,  and  with  some  Sham, 
okin  and  Uonestogoe  Indians.  The  Indians  e:q>res8ed  themselves  pleased  to  see  them  on  that 
occasion,  and  as  the  council  at  Onondaga  had  this  matter  exceedingly  at  heaii,  they  desiied  to 
accompany  them ;  but,  said  they,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the  governor,  we  are  afraid  that 
this  may  prove  like  many  former  attempts :  the  people  will  be  put  off  now,  and  come  next  year 
again.  And  if  so,  the  Six  Nations  will  no  longer  bear  it,  but  do  themselves  justice.  Then  foU 
knrs  the  report  of  Mr.  Peters,  entered  at  larre,  and  also  printed  in  the  votes  of  assembly,  (vd.  iv., 
p.  137 :)  by  which  it  appears  that,  on  the  22d  of  May,  they  proceeded  to  a  place  on  Big  Juniata, 
about  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  there  were  five  camns,  or  log  houses — one  possessed  W 
WilHam  White,  another  by  George  Gaboon,  the  others  by  men  of  the  names  of  Hiddleston,  Gall 
loway,  and  Lycon.  These  men,  except  Lycon,  were  c<mvicted  by  the  magistrates  upon  view, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Feb.  14th,  1739-30,  (chap.  312,)  and  the  calnns  were  burnt.  A  num. 
ber  of  cabins  were  also  burnt  at  Sherman'p  creek,  and  Little  Juniata.  On  the  30th  of  May  they 
proceeded  into  the  Tuscarora  pat!h,  or  Path  valley,  and  burnt  eleven  cabins.  At  Augfawick,  they 
burot  the  cabin  of  one  Carlton,  and  another  unfinished  one ;  and  three  were  burnt  in  the  Big 
Cove.    The  settlers,  who  were  numerous,  were  recognised  to  appear  at  the  following  court 

CoL  James  Smith,  whose  interesting  narrative  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Indians  is  well  known,  thus  describes  the  first  opening  of  a  road 
through  Bedford  comity.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  proceedings 
ct  assembly,  that  one  Ray  had  already  built  a  few  cabins  where  Bedford 
now  is,  since  Baystown  is  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  as  being  a  point 
in  the  road. 

In  May,  1755,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  send  out  300  men,  in  order  to  cut  a 
wagon  road  from  Fort  Loudon,  to  join  Braddock's  road,  near  the  Turkey.fbot,  or  three  foiks  of 
Yod^uogfaenv.  Mv  brother.in.law,  William  Smith,  Esq^of  Conococheague,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner,  to  have  the  overaight  of  these  toad-cutters.  Though  I  was  at  that  time  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  I  had  iailen  violently  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  whom  I  apprdiended  was  possessed 
of  a  laige  share  of  both  beauty  and  virtue ;  but  b^g  bom  between  Venus  and  Mars,  I  oon« 
eluded  I  must  also  leave  my  dear  fair  one,  and  go  out  with  this  company  of  road.cuttero,  to  see 
the  event  of  this  campaign — ^but  still  expecting  that  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  I 
should  again  return  to  the  arms  of  my  beloved.  We  went  on  with  the  road,  without  interruption, 
mitil  near  the  Allegheny  mountain ;  when  I  was  sent  back,  in  order  to  hurry  up  some  provision 
wagons  that  were  on  ihe  way  after  us.  I  proceeded  down  the  road  as  far  as  the  crossmgs  of  Ju- 
niata,  where,  finding  the  wagons  were  commg  on  as  fast  as  possible,  I  returned  up  the  road  again 
towards  the  ASeghenv  mountain,  in  company  with  one  Arnold  Vigoras.  About  four  or  five  miles 
above  Bedford,  three  Lidians  had  made  a  blind  of  bushes,  stuck  in  the  ground  as  though  they  grew 
BstanUy,  whov  they  ooooealed  themsdvest  about  filtoea  yards  from  Uie  j:oad.    WImu  .we  caaM 
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opposite  to  tkep,  tbdj  finad  fipoa  nM^M  tUi  thoit  Artanee,  and  UBed  a^  MLnW'I^VfiatBt;  tal 
tneir  ballets  did  not  touch  me.  But  m^  hone,  making  a  yiolent  start,  threw  me ;  and  the  In- 
dtans  inunediateiy  ran  up  and  took  me  prisoner.  The  one  that  laid  hold  on  me  was  a  Conestau* 
fa ;  tha  other  two  were  DsUwafss.  One  of  them  601M  speak  English,  and  asked  me  if  thera 
were  any  more  white  men  coming  after.  I  told  them,  Not  any  near,  that  I  knew  o£L  Two  of 
these  Indians  stood  by  me  while  the  other  scalped  my  comrade.  They  then  set  off,  and  ran  at  a 
smart  rate  through  the  woods,  for  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  that  xdght  we  slept  on  the  Allegheny 
BMMmtaiB,  witfaaiit  ire. 

Smith  was  carried  by  the  Indians  to  Fort  Duqaeane,  where  he  waa 
compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  two  long  lines  of  Indiana,  beating 
him  with  clubs,  throwing  sand  in  his  faoe,  and  scarcely  leaving  the  Inreath 
in  his  body.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  wiU 
nessed  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Indians  upon  the  prisoners 
taken  et  that  time.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  Indian  country 
west  of  the  Ohio,  and  there,  with  a  grand  ceremony  of  painting,  hair- 
puUing,  and  washing  in  the  river  by  the  hands  of  copper-colored  nymfdis 
more  kind  than  gentle,  he  was  adwted  as  one  of  the  Caughnewago  na^ 
tion.  He  remained  with  them  in  all  their  wanderings  for  several  years, 
imtil,  by  way  of  Montreal,  he  was  exchanged  with  other  prisoners,  and 
returned  home  in  1760.  He  afiterwards  was  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  Bedford  coun^,  as  will  presentlv  be  seen. 

Three  years  after  Braddock's  defeat,  under  the  vigorous  administration 
of  William  Pitt,  in  1758,  it  was  determined  to  s^id  a  fcmnidable  force  to  exr 

J  el  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Lord  Amherst  appointed  Gen. 
ohn  Forbes  to  the  command  of  the  forces  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland* 
and  Virginia,  against  Fort  Duquesne.  There  were  brisk  times  that  sum- 
mer along  the  Raystown  valley.  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  Virginia  troops,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
strenuously  urged  upon  Gen.  Forbes,  through  Col.  Bouquet,  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  Braddock's  road,  which  was  already  opened,  and  would 
save  the  delar  and  dangers  attendant  on  cutting  out  a  new  road  through  the 
wilderness ;  he  feared  that  if  they  wasted  the  summer  in  making  the 
road,  the  only  laurels  they  might  gather  would  be  those  that  covered  the 
mountain.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  jealous  of  the  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia upon  the  region  on  the  Monongahela,  were  determined  not  to  lose 
&is  opportunity  of  opening  a  communication  exclusively  dirough  thenr 
own  province.  Their  counsels,  backed  by  those  of  Bouquet,  prevailed 
with  G^n.  Forbes.  The  whole  force  amounted  to  7,850  men,  of  whom 
there  were  350  royal  Americans,  1,200  Highlanders,  2,600  Virginians, 
2,700  Pennsylvanians,  1,000  wagoners,  sutlers,  &c.  &c.  Col.  l^uquet, 
with  a  part  of  the  forces,  was  posted  at  Raystown  for  some  time,  waiting 
for  the  main  body  to  anive  under  Gren.  Forbes,  who  had  been  detained 
by  illness  at  Ou^usle.  On  his  arrival  at  Raystown,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  Bouquet  was  advanced  with  a  force  of  2,500  men,  to  cut  out 
the  road.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was  detained  at  Raystown,  until 
near  the  end  of  October,  when  it  marched  to  Loyalhanna.  Gen.  Forbes, 
more  wise  than  his  predecessor,  Braddock,  better  appreciated  the  talents 
and  experience  of  Washington,  and  did  not  fail  to  seek  his  counsel,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  other  colonels,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
army.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  had  been  chagrined 
at  the  choice  of  a  route,  still  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  campaign ;  and 
drew  up  an  able  plan*  illustrated  with  a  diagram  of  his  own  drawingy 
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fer  iiie  proper  disposition  of  the  troops  in  line  of  march.  Washington 
was  also  careful  to  solicit  an  advanced  position  for  his  own  corps,  in  cut- 
ting oat  the  road  beyond  the  Loyalhanna;  which  was  aas^^ned  him,  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  brigctdier. 

The  movements  of  the  army  were  closely  watched  by  the  Indians,  and 
two  skinnishes  occurred  cm  the  route.  Ool.  Bouquet  was  attacked  in  his 
camp  by  the  French  and  Indians,  at  Loyalhanna,  but  repulsed  them  af- 
ter a  warm  combat.  The  lessons  learned  at  Braddock's  defeat  were  suc- 
cessftdly  pr^LOtised^  The  provincial  practice  of  fighting  Indians,  when 
in  the  woods,  fro6i  behind  trees,  was  adhered  to ;  and  from  the  testimony 
of  Capt.  Smith,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  not  only 
foiled  the  enemy  in  their  skirmishes,  but  also  induced  the  Indians  to  aban- 
<km  all  hopes  of  success,  and  quit  their  French  allies.  They  could  con- 
tend, they  said,  successfully  with  regular  troops,  but  could  not  conquer 
the  JUmg'kmveSj  as  they  termed  the  Virginians.  Thus  deserted,  the 
Fiench  could  do  no  otherwise  than  absmdon  and  destroy  the  fort,  and  es^ 
esipe  down  the  river ;  leaving  to  Gren.  Forbes  an  almost  bloodless  con- 
quest. 

In  1763,  Col.  Bouquet  again  passed  along  the  Raystown  road,  with  two 
regiments  of  regulars  and  a  large  convoy  of  stores  and  provisions,  to  re- 
lieve the  beleaguered  ganrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  It  appears  that  the  fort  at 
Raystown  had  already  received  its  name  of  F(n1:  Bedford — ^probably  so<m 
after  Gen.  Forbes*  expedition.  This  fort,  then  the  principal  deposit  of 
military  stores  between  Fort  Pitt  and  Carlisle,  was  still  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  weakly  garrisoned,  although  the  two  small  intermediate  posts 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Juniata  and  of  Stoney  creek  had  been  abandoned  to 
strengthen  it.    Capt.  Ourry  commanded  the  garrison  here  at  that  time. 

Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  round,  fled  ibr  protection, 
leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages.  All  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  hy 
the  commanding  officer  to  prevent  surprise,  and  repel  open  force,  as  also  to  render  ineffectual  the 
enemy's  ttre-^nom.  He  armed  all  the  fighting  men,  who  formed  two  companies  of  volunteers, 
and  c&d  dnty  with  the  garrison  tiU  the  arrival  of  two  companies  of  light  iniantry,  detached  as 
soon  as  posnble  fiom  0>1.  Bouquet's  little  anny. 

lliese  two  magazines  being  secured,  the  colonel  advanced  to  the  remotest  verge  of  our  settle. 
meats,  where  he  could  receive  no  sort  of  intelligence  of  the  number,  position,  or  motions  of  the 
emmy— not  even  at  Fort  Bedford,  where  he  arrived  with  his  whole  convoy  on  the  25th  of  Jvly ; 
fipr  though  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  to  attack  the  fort,  they  had  by  this  time  killed,  scalped^ 
and  taken  eighteen  persons  in  that  neighborhood — and  their  skulking  parties  were  so  spread,  that 
at  last  no  express  could  escape  them.  *  ^  *  In  this  uncertainty  of  intelligence  under  which 
the  eokoel  labored,  he  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  the  38th  of  July,  and  as  soon  as  he  reaehed 
Fort  Lffionier  he  detenniaed,  prud^itly,  to  leave  his  wagona  at  that  post^and  to  piooeed  only  with 
the  pack-horses. 

(See  the  fiirther  details  of  this  march  under  Westmoreland  ooonty.) 
m  the  ensuing  year  Gol.  Bouquet  oonmianded  another  expeditiott 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Muskingum,  by  which  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  restored  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Indians,  to  &eir  homes.  Col.  James  Smith  waa  in  that  ex* 
pedition,  and  after  his  return  home,  he  says — 

gioftly  after  tMs  the  Indians  stole  horses,  and  killed  some  peo;^eon  the  frontiers.  The  king's 
ptoclamatioii  was  then  circulating  and  set  up  in  various  pubUo  places,  piofaibiting  any  person 
UCfOk  trading  with  the  Indians  until  fiirther  oiders. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  about  the  1st  of  March,  1765,  a  number  of  wagons,  loaded  with  In- 
Am  ffoods  and  wulike  stores,  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Heniy  Pollens,  Conococheague ; 
and  oom  liMBCo  ttnmty  packJiorses  were  hmded  with  tbess  goods,  in  ofder  to  owiy  tbem  t» 
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Fort  Pitt.  Tliu  alanaed  thB  oomitrj,  aad  Mr.  WOIiun  Duffidd  nuaed  about  fifty  aniie4  men, 
and  met  the  pack-hones  at  the  place  where  Merceraberg  now  stands.  Mr.  Nuffield  desired  the 
employers  to  store  up  their  goods  and  not  prooeed  until  further  orders.  They  made  tight  <rf  thia» 
and  went  over  the  Korth  mountain,  where  they  lodged  in  a  small  valley  called  the  Great  Cove. 
Mr.  Duffield  and  his  party  followed  after,  and  came  to  their  lodging,  and  again  urged  them  to 
store  up  their  ffoods.  He  reasoned  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  proceedings,  and  the 
great  danger  the  fix>ntier  inhabitants  would  be  exposed  to  if  the  Indians  should  now  get  a  supply : 
he  Said,  as  it  was  well  known  that  they  had  scarcely  any  ammunitian,  and  were  almost  naked, 
to  supply  them  now  would  be  a  kind  of  murder,  and  would  be  illegally  trading  at  the  expense  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  frontiers.  Notwithstanding  his  powerful  reasoning,  these  traders 
made  game  of. what  he  said,  and  would  only  answer  him  by  ludicrous  burlesque. 

When  I  beheld  this,  and  fimnd  that  Mr.  Duffield  would  not  compel  them  to  store  op  thdr  goodsy 
I  collected  ten  of  my  old  warriors,  that  I  had  formerlydisciplined  in  the  Indian  way,  went  off 
privately  after  night,  and  encamped  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  as  usual,  we  blacked  and 
painted,  and  waylaid  them  near  Sidelong  hill.  I  scattered  my  men  about  forty  rods  along  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  every  two  to  take  a  tree,  and  about  eight  or  ten  rods  between  each 
couple,  with  orders  to  keep  a  reserved  fire— one  not  to  fire  until  his  comrade  had  loaded  his  gun  : 
by  this  means  we  kept  up  a  constant  slow  fire  upon  them,  ftom  front  to  rear.  We  then  heard 
nothing  of  these  traders'  merriment  or  burlesque.  When  they  saw  their  pack-horses  falling  close 
by  them,  they  called  out,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  what  would  jou  have  us  to  do  V*  The  reply  was, 
**  Collect  all  your  loads  to  the  front,  and  unload  them  in  one  place ;  take  your  private  property, 
and  immediately  retire."  When  they  were  gone,  we  burnt  what  they  left,  which  consisted  of 
blankets,  shirts,  vermilion,  lead,  beads,  wampum,  tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  Slc, 

The  traders  went  back  to  Fort  Loudon,  and  applied  to  the  commanding  officer  there,  and  got 
a  party  of  Highland  soldiers,  and  went  with  them  in  quest  of  the  robbers,  as  they  caOed  us ;  and 
without  applying  to  a  magistrate,  or  obtaining  any  civil  authority,  but  barely  upon  suspicion, 
they  took  a  number  of  creditable  persons,  (who  were  chiefly  not  any  way  concerned  in  this  ac 
tion,)  and  confined  them  in  the  guard.house  in  Fort  Loudrni.  I  then  raised  three  hundred  rifle, 
men,  marched  to  Fort  Loudon,  and  encamped  on  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  fort  We  were  not  long" 
there,  until  we  had  more  than  double  as  many  of  the  British  troops  prisonen  in  our  can^>,  as  they 
had  of  our  people  in  the  guard-house.  Ciqpt.  Grant,  a  Highland  officer,  who  commanded  Fort 
Loudon,  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  our  camp,  where  we  settled  a  cartel,  and  gave  them  above 
two  for  one,  which  enabled  us  to  redeem  all  our  men  from  the  guardJiouse,  without  further  dxfl^ 
culty. 

After  this,  Capt.  Grant  k^  a  number  of  rifle  guns,  which  the  £[ighlanden  had  taken  from  the 
countrv  people,  and  refused  to  give  them  up.  As  he  was  riding  out  one  day,  we  took  him  prison, 
er,  and  detained  him  until  he  delivered  up  the  arms ;  we  also  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  gtm- 
powder  that  the  tradere  had  stored  up,  lest  it  might  be  conveyed  privately  to  the  Indians.  The 
king's  troops,  and  our  party,  had  now  got  entiiely  out  of  the  channel  of  the  civil  law,  and  many 
uniustifiable  things  wore  done  by  both  parties.  This  convinced  me  more  than  ever  I  had  been 
beiore,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  civil  law  in  order  to  govern  mankind. 

This  is  probably  the  affair  that  gave  name  to  Bloodv  ran.  The  ac- 
count of  it  published  at  the  time  in  London,  says, ''  the  ccHivoy  of  80 
horses  loaded  with  goods,  chiefly  on  his  mcgesty's  account  as  presents  to 
the  bidians,  and  part  on  account  of  Indian  traders,  were  surprised  in  a 
narrow  and  dangerous  defile  in  the  mountains  by  a  body  of  armed  men. 
A  number  of  horses  were  killed,  and  the  whole  of  the  goods  were  carried 
away  by  the  plunderers.  The  rivulet  was  dyed  with  Uoodf  and  ran  inio 
Ike  settlement  below  carrying  with  it  the  stain  of  crime  upon  its  surface  J* 
The  extract  from  Capt  Smith  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  lawless  usages 
on  the  frontier  at  that  period.    CoL  Smith  says  again — 

In  the  year  1769,  the  Indians  again  made  incursions  on  the  frontiers ;  yet  the  traders  oon. 
tinned  canying  goods  and  warlike  stores  to  them.  The  frontiera  took  the  alarm,  and  a  number 
of  persons  cdlected,  destroyed  and  plundered  a  quantity  of  their  powder,  lead,  Sic,,  in  Bedford 
county.  Shortly  after  this  some  of  these  persons,  with  others,  were  apprehended  and  laid  in  irons 
in  the  guardJiouse  in  Fort  Bedford,  on  suspicion  of  being  the  perpetratora  of  this  crime. 

Though  I  did  not  altogether  ap^ve  of  the  conduct  of  this  new  club  of  black  bojrs,  yet  I  oon- 
eluded  that  they  should  not  lie  in  irons  in  the  guard-house,  or  remain  in  confinement,  by  arbitrary 
or  militarjr  power.  I  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  release  them,  if  they  even  should  be  tried 
by  the  civil  law  afterwards.  I  collected  eighteen  of  my  old  Uack  boys,  that  I  had  seen  tried  m 
the  Indian  war^  dtc.  I  did  not  desire  a  large  party,  \eai  they  should  be  too  much  alarmed  at 
Bedford,  and  accordingly  be  prepared  for  us.    We  marched  along  the  public  road  in  daylight* 
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and  mmde  no  seewt  of  oor  detitfn :  we  tM  those  tHkcm  we  met,  that  we  were  gmngr  to  take  Fort 
Bedford,  which  appeared  to  them  a  very  milikelj  story.  Before  this,  I  made  it  known  to  one 
William  Thompecm,  a  man  whom  I  could  trost,  and  who  lived  there :  him  I  employed  as  a  q>y, 
and  sent  him  along  on  horseback  before,  with  OTders  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place  near  Bedford, 
one  hoar  befofe  day.  The  next  day,  a  little  before  smwet,  we  encamped  near  the  crossings  of 
Juniata,  about  fourteen  miles  from  fiedford,  and  erected  tents,  as  though  we  intended  staying  all 
night ;  and  not  a  man  in  my  company  knew  to  the  contrary,  save  myselt  Knowing  that  they 
would  bear  this  in  Bedford,  and  wishing  it  to  be  the  cas^  I  mought  to  surprise  them  by  stealing 
a  march. 

As  the  moon  rose  about  11  o'clock,  I  ordered  my  boys  to  march,  and  we  went  on  at  the  rate 
of  £Ye  miles  an  hour,  until  we  met  Tliompson  at  the  |4ace  appointed.  He  told  ufl'that  the  com. 
manding  officer  had  frequently  heard  of  us  by  travellers,  and  had  ordered  thbty  men  upon  guard. 
He  said  they  knew  our  number,  and  only  made  game  of  the  notion  of  eighteen  men  commg  to 
leecne  the  prisoners ;  but  th^  did  not  eiqieot  us  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  asked 
him  if  the  gate  was  open  ?  He  said  it  was  then  shut,  but  he  expected  they  would  open  it,  as 
Qsual,  at  daviiffht,  as  they  apprehended  no  danger.  I  then  moved  my  men  privately  up  under 
the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  where  we  lay  concealed  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  gate. 
I  had  ordered  the  men  to  keep  a  profound  silence  until  we  got  into  it  I  then  sent  off  Thompson 
again  to  spy.  At  daylight  he  returned  and  told  us  that  the  gate  was  open,  and  three  sentmels 
were  standm^  iq>on  the  wall — ^that  the  guards  were  taking  a  morning  dram,  and  the  arms  stand- 
ing together  m  one  place.  I  then  concluded  to  rush  into  the  fort,  and  told  Thompeon  to  run  be- 
fore  me  to  the  arms.  ^  We  ran  with  all  our  might,  and  as  it  was  a  misty  morning,  the  iifftntinfli 
scarcely  saw  us,  until  we  were  within  the  gate,  and  took  possession  of  the  arms.  Just  as  we 
were  oitermg,  two  of  them  discharged  their  guns,  though  I  do  not  believe  they  aimed  at  us.  We 
them  raised  a  shout,  which  surprised  the  town,  though  some  of  them  were  well  pleased  with  the 
news.  We  compelled  a  blacksmith  to  take  the  irons  off  the  prisoners,  and  then  we  left  the  place. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  British  fort  in  America  that  was  taken  by  what  they  call  American 
lebela. 

Smith  waB  arrested  for  this  affair ;  and  in  the  souffle  attending  the  ar- 
rest, a  man  was  accidentally  shot.  Smith  was  charged  with  murder)  and 
tried  for  his  life  at  Carlisle,  but  very  justly  acquitted.  He  afterwards 
became  a  representative  in  the  assembly*  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  and,  after  the  peace,  a  commissioner  of  Westmoreland  coun^* 
He  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  passed  the  later  vears  of  his  life. 
His  interesting  narrative,  originally  pubUshed  by  himself  or  his  friends,  is 
copied  at  large  in  the  ^  Incidents  of  Border  Life.''  While  connected  with 
the  army  he  fought  in  the  Jerseys ;  and  was  afterwards  engaged  with 
Gen.  Mcintosh  in  1778,  against  his  old  friends  the  Ohio  Indians.  He 
maeli  preferred  the  adventurous  career  of  a  frontier  ranger  to  the  stricter 
discipUne  of  the  army. 

The  following  incidents  in  the  history  of  Bedford  county  w^re  kindly 
collected  from  ^iditionary  sources,  and  transmitted  to  the  compiler  by 
the  Hon.  Geoi^e  Burd,  and  Jdbn  Mower,  Esq.,  of  Bedford. 

The  CO.  oontained  within  its  present  limits,  at  a  very  eaiiy  day,  a  number  of  forts,  ereeted  by 
the  inhabitants  for  then:  protection.  The  first,  and  prmcipal,  was  Fort  Bedibrd,  althoogh  that 
name  was  only  given  it  when  it  bmn  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  settlement.  The  others 
were  Fort  Littleton,  Martin's  fort,  Iiper's  fort,  and  Win|g[awn*s,  with  several  other  unimportant 
ones.  Bedford  was  the  only  one  ever  occiqned  by  British  troops ;  and  about  1770,  the  eaiUest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  traditionary  account,  the  walla  of  the  fort  were  nearly  demolished^ 
80  that  it  must  have  been  erected  many  years  befcne. 

The  first  settlement,  it  is  conjectured^  must  have  been  made  prior  to  the  year  1750,  how  long 
before,  cannot  be  stated  with  any  thing  like  accuracy ;  but  I  not  long  since  conversed  with  a  very 
old  man,  named  John  Lane,  who  told  me  that  he  was  bom  within  the  present  limits  of  the  oo. 
His  age  fixed  his  Inrth  about  1751,  and  from  the  account  he  gave,  settlements  must  have  beea 
made  several  years  previous  to  that  It  was  also  before  that  time  that  the  Indians  had  made 
complaints  of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  i^on  their  hunting  grounds,  and  particularly  in 
the  ndghboifaood  of  the  Juniata. 

Aa  c«rly  as  1770,  the  whites  had  made  considerable  settlements  at  a  ^stanoe  from  the  fort  at 
Bedford,  as  far  as  twelve  and  fifteen  miles,  particularly  on  Bunning's  or.,  and  on  the  Shawanea 
run,  near  the  Allegheny  mountains,  Tdier»  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name  onoe  had  a  town. 

The  principal  budding  at  Bedford,  at  that  day,  of  which  there  is  any  aeeonnt,  was  a  two-stonr 
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log-house,  caHed  the  ''lGng'8  Hoose.*^  It  wtm  oeouined  by  the  offio^n  of  the  fort  ontil  tliA 
marching  of  the  Enf^liah  iroofpa  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rerolutioii.  It  ii  etiU  atanding,  and 
ifl  now,  with  two  additions,  one  of  stone,  the  other  brick,  ooonpied  as  a  pablic  house.  At  the  tinie 
BedfcMrd  co.  was  erected,  the  only  building  in  which  the  court  could  sit  was  a  one-storied  tough 
loff-house.    It  was  for  some  time  also  occupied  as  a  jail.    It  stood  until  a  few  years  nnee. 

The  town  of  Bedford  was  laid  out,  by  order  of  the  goyenxtt,  in  Jme,  1766,  by  the  sarteyor. 
ffeneral,  John  Lukens.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Raystown,  but  at  the  time  of  laying 
tt  out,  it  was  called  Bedford.  This,  Mr.  Vickroy  says,  was  in  consequence  of  some  similarity  in 
its  location  to  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  England.  [But  more  {tfobaUy  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  fort,  which  was  supposed  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. — ^D.] 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  iq>wards  of  40 
miles  to  milL  It  was  then  an  undertaking  that  occupied  sometimes  two  wetkM,  those  taking 
grain  having  to  wait  until  others  before  them  were  accommodated.  The  Srst  mill  was  built  near 
Sie  town  by  an  enteiprising  man  named  Frederick  Naugle,  a  merchant,  doing  what  was,  at  that 
day,  called  a  large  business. 

For  many  years  Bedford  was  the  |»rincipal  stopping.place  for  all  pereons,  and  particnlariy 
packers  going  from  the  east  to  Fort  Pitt.  AH  ^emment  stores,  as  well  as  groceries  and  goods 
of  every  description,  were  for  a  long  time  earned  west  on  pack-horses.  One  man  would  some- 
times liave  under  his  oontrd  as  many  as  a  hundred  horses.  For  the  protectioa  of  these,  guards 
had  alwajTS  to  be  stqij^ed,  who  accompanied  them  from  one  fort  to  another.  Bedfoid  always 
furnished  its  guards  out  of  that  class  of  the  militia  in  service  at  the  time  they  were  required. 
These  guards  travelled  with  the  packers,  guarded  their  encampments  at  night,  and  conducted  them 
safely  across  the  Alleghenies  to  Fort  Ligonier,  west  of  Laurel  hilL 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  oo.  of  Bedfinrd  Aimifthed  two  companies,  who 
marched  to  Boston ;  and  although  but  a  frontier  co.,  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  scenes  of 
excitement  and  points  of  information,  contained  as  much  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  day  as 
oould  be  found  anjrwhere.  A  meeting  was  held,  composed  of  farmers  and  the  most  substantial 
citizens,  who,  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  revoluticm,  passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  pss- 
hibibiting  the  introduction  and  use  of  eveiy  article  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  prominent  men  of  that  day  who  Uved  at  and  about  Bedford,  were  Thomas  Smith,  who 
hdd  several  appointments  under  the  government,  and  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  suprems 
court.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was  the  first  prothonotary  of  the  county,  Geoige  Woods, 
oounty  surveyor,  under  whose  instructions  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out,  Thomas  Coohcr* 
Col.  Davidson,  and  Thomas  Vickroy,  who  afterwards,  in  1783,  laid  out  the  oily  of  Pittsburg.  lis 
is  still  living. 

Although  the  inhaUtants  were  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  constantly  on  their  gpMxd 
against  the  In<tiuis,  yet  the  principal  troubles  commenced  at  the  breakiag  out  of  the  revolutiom. 
ry  war.  A  frontier  life  at  that  time  was  cme  constant  scene  of  steifo  and  danger.  Bedford  oo. 
was  at  that  time  the  Allegheny  frontier,  and  her  inhabitants  were,  consequently,  exposed  to  tho 
lull  force  of  savage  fury,  and  severely  did  it  often  foil  upon  them.  The  foUowing  mcidents  of 
those  times  are  well  authenticated. 

In  the  year  1777,  a  fondly  named  Tull  resided  about  six  miles  west  of  Bedford,  on  a  luH  to 
which  the  name  of  the  ikmily  was  given.  There  were  ten  children,  nine  daughters  and  a  son  ; 
but  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  son  was  absent,  leaving  at  home  his  a^ed  parents  and  nine  sisters. 
^t  that  time  the  Indians  were  particulariy  troublesome,  and  the  inhamtants  had  to  abandon  ibeir 
improvements  and  take  refuge  at  the  fort ;  but  Tull's  fondly  disregarded  the  danger  and  remaan. 
ed  on  their  improvement  One  Williams,  who  had  made  a  settlement  about  three  miles  west  of 
Tull*s,  and  near  where  the  town  of  Schellsburg  now  stands,  had  returned  to  his  farm  to  sow 
some  flax.  He  had  a  son  with  him,  and  remained  out  about  a  week.  The  road  to  Ins  improve- 
ment passed  Tull*s  house.  On  their  return,  as  they  approached  Tull's,  they  saw  a  smoke ;  and 
coming  nearer,  discovered  that  it  arose  from  the  burning  ruins  of  Tull's  house.  .  Upon  a  nearer 
approach,  the  son  saw  an  object  in  the  garden  which  by  a  dight  movement  had  attracted  his  at. 
tent&on,  and  looking  more  oloeely,  they  found  it  was  the  old  man  just  expiring.  At  the  asms 
moment  the  son  disoyvered  on  the  ground  near  him  an  Indian  paint  bag.  They  at  once  understood 
the  whole  matter,  and  knowing  that  the  Indians  were  still  near,  fled  at  once  to  the  fort  Next  day 
a  force  went  out  from  the  fort  to  examine,  and  after  some  search  found  the  mother  with  an  mSuA 
in  her  arms,  both  scalped.  A  short  distance  fturther  in  the  same  direction,  they  found  the  ddest 
daughter,  also  scalped.  A  short  distance  from  her  the  next  daughter  in  the  same  aitoation,  and 
scattered  abont  at  mtervals  the  rest  of  the  children  but  one,  who,  from  some  eiroumstances,  thej 
supposed  had  been  burned.  Thev  all  ^^p^ued  to  have  been  overtaken  in  flisht,  and  mmdered 
and  scalped  where  they  were  found.  It  seems  the  family  were  surprised  eany  in  the  momittg 
when  all  were  in  the  liouse,  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

About  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  a  number  of  families  came  into  the  fort  from  the  neighboiliood 
of  Johnstown.  Amongst  them  were  Samuel  Adams,  a  man  named  Hiemton,  and  one  BridgosL 
After  their  alann  had  somewhat  subsided,  they  agreed  to  retum  for  their  pr(^>erty.  A  partj 
started  with  paekJisrses,  reached  the  plaoe,  and  not  seeing  any  Indians,  ooUeoted  tbeir  fro|Kity 
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■ad  eommeBeed  thdr  rotmii.  After  proceeding  some  distance,  a  dog  belon|pJu:  to  one  of  te 
putj  showed  signs  of  imeamness,  and  ran  back.  Bridges  and  Thornton  deso^d  the  others  te 
wait  Whilst  they  would  go  back  for  him.  They  went  back,  and  had  proceeded  bnt  300  or  300 
Yards,  when  a  body  <^  Indians,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  on  each  side  of  the  way,  but  who  had 
'  been  afraid  to  fire  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  whites,  suddenly  rose  up  and  suironnded 
them  and  took  them  prisoners.  The  others,  not  knowing  what  detained  their  companions,  went 
hack  after  them ;  when  they  arrired  near  the  spot,  the  Indians  fired  on  them,  but  without  doing 
any  injury.  The  whites  instantly  turned  and  fled,  excepting  Samuel  Adams,  who  took  a  tree 
and  hcjgtn  to  fight  in  the  Indian  st^  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  killed,  but  not  with- 
out domg  the  same  fearful  senrice  for  his  adversary.  He  and  one  of  the  Indians  shot  at  and 
kiDed  each  other  at  the  same  moment  When  the  news  reached  the  fort,  a  party  volimteered  to 
visit  the  ground.  When  they  reached  it,  although  the  snow  had  fallen  ankle  deep,  they  readily 
foond  tftie  bodies  of  Adams  and  the  Indian ;  the  face  of  the  latter  having  been  covered  by  hit 
companions  with  Adams's  hunting  shirt. 

A  sii^gular  circumstance  also  occurred  about  that  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  AIlegheQy 
moimtain.  A  man  named  Wells  had  made  a  very  considerable  improvement,  and  was  esteemed 
rather  wealthy  for  that  region.  He,  like  others,  had  been  forced  with  his  family  from  his  home^ 
and  had  gone  for  protection  to  the  fort.  In  the  foil  of  the  year,  he  concluded  to  return  to  his 
plaee  and  dig  his  crop  of  potatoes.  For  that  purpose  he  took  with  him  six  or  seven  men,  an 
Iri^  servant  giil  to  eod^  and  an  old  plough-horse.  After  they  had  finished  th^  job,  they  Biade 
pfiqiatations  to  return  to  the  fort  next  day.  During  the  night  Wdls  dreamed  that  on  his  way  to 
hk  fomily  he  had  been  attacked  and  gored  by  a  buu ;  and  so  stronff  an  impression  did  the  dream 
make,  that  he  mentioned  it  to  his  compamons,  and  told  them  that  he  was  sure  some  danger 
nwaited  them.  He  slept  again,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  about  to  shoot  a  deer,  and  when  cock- 
ing his  gun  the  noain-s^ing  broke.  In  his  dream  he  thought  he  heard  distinctly  the  crack  of 
the  firing  when  it  broke.  He  again  awoke,  and  his  fears  were  confirmed ;  and  he  immediately 
urged  his  finends  to  rise  and  get  ready  to  start.  Directly  after  he  arose  he  went  to  his  gun  to 
oznmxne  if  it  was  all  right,  and  in  cocking  it  the  main-spring  snapped  off.  This  circumstanco 
alarmed  them,  and  they  soon  had  breakfost  and  were  ready  to  leave.  To  prevent  delay,  the  giri 
was  pot  on  the  horse  and  started  off,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  the  rest  followed.  Be- 
foore  they  had  gone  for,  a  young  doa  belonging  to  Wells  manifested  much  alarm,  and  ran  back 
to  the  house.  Wells  called  him ;  but  after  coming  a  short  distance,  he  invariably  ran  back.  Not 
wishing  to  leave  him,  as  he  was  valuable,  he  went  after  him,  but  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
towards  the  house,  when  five  Indians  rose  from  behind  a  large  tree  that  nad  follen,  and  approach- 
ed him  wkh  extended  hands.  The  men  who  were  with  him  fled  instantly,  and  he  would  hava 
fbOowed,  but  the  Indians  were  so  close  he  thought  it  uselera.  As  thev  approached  him,  however, 
he  laneied  the  looks  of  a  very  powerftil  Indian  who  was  nearest  him  boded  no  good ;  and  being 
n  TBry  swift  runner,  and  thiiudng  it  **  neck  or  nothing"  at  any  rate,  determined  to  attempt  an 
escape.  As  the  Indian  approa<£ed,  he  threw  at  him  his  usdess  lifle,  and  dashed  off  towards  the 
woods  in  the  direction  his  comj^anions  had  gone.  Instead  of  firing,  the  Indians  commenced^  n 
pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  prisoner,  but  he  outran  them.  After  running  some  dis- 
tance, and  wium  they  thought  he  would  esca^,  they  all  stop^ied  and  fired  at  once,  andeverir  bul« 
lot  stniisk  him,  but  without  doing  him  much  mjnrv  or  tetaraing  his  flight.  Soon  after  tms  he 
saw  where  his  companions  had  ooncMded  themselves ;  and  as  he  passed,  bej^ged  them  to  fire  on 
the  Indians  and  save  him ;  but  they  were  afraid  and  kept  quiet.  He  contmued  his  flight,  and 
after  a  short  time  overtook  the  girl  with  the  horse.  She  quickly  understood  his  danger  and  dis- 
noonted  instantly,  urging  him  to  take  her  place,  while  she  would  save  herself  by  conoedment.  He 
BMNmted,  bnt  without  a  whip,  and  for  want  of  one  could  not  get  the  old  horse  out  of  a  trot.  This 
delay  brought  the  Indians  upon  him  again  directly,  and  as  soon  as  thev  were  near  enough  they 
firea  ;  and  this  time  with  more  effiact,  as  one  of  the  balls  stmck  him  in  the  hip  and  lodged  in  his 
gnrin.  Bnt  this  saved  his  life — ^it  frightened  the  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  he  escaped,  although  he 
mdtered  severely  for  several  months  afterwards. 

Tlie  Indians  were  afterwards  pursued  and  surprised  at  their  morning  meal ;  and  when  fired  on 
four  of  them  were  killed,  but  the  other,  though  wounded,  made  his  escape.  BridjS^  who  was 
taken  prisoner  near  Johnstown  when  Adams  was  murdered,  saw  him  come  in  to  hu  people,  and 
liescribes  him  as  having  been  shot  through  the  chest,  with  leaves  stu&d  in  the  bullet  holes  to 
stop  the  Heeding. 

The  Indians  were  most  trouUesome  during  their  predatory  incursions,  which  were  frequent 
niter  the  commenoement  of  the  revolution.  They  cut  off  a  party  of  whites  under  ccmimand  of 
CapC  Dorsey,  at  "  the  Harbor,"  a  deep  cove  formed  by  Ray's  hiU,  and  a  spur  from  it. 

John  Lane,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  was  out  at  one  time  as  a  spj  and  scout,  under  ths 
eosBonand  of  a  Capt  Fhil^is.  He  left  the  scout  once  for  two  days,  on  a  visit  home,  and  when  he 
letumed  to  the  fort  the  sooqt  had  been  out  some  time.  Fears  were  entertained  for  their  safotr. 
A  psrty  went  in  search ;  and  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  fort,  found  Capt.  Philips  and  the  whoile 
•f  his  sMDy  15  in  namber,  killed  and  sca^ied.    When  found  they  were  all  tied  to  sapjings ;  and,  to 
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me  the  Uatguhgt  of  the  ftamtor,  w1m>  wm  tii  eje^witaeei,  **  Ibsir  bodiflt  w«n  oomplataly  liddlad 
with  amnrt." 

Theoldest  BatiTe  of  the  oounty  Wng  [in  1849]  ie  Wm.  Frmeer.  Hie  father  left  Fort  Cmn- 
beriand  aboat  1758,  and  eame  to  the  fort  at  Bedford.  He  boilt  the  firat  honee  outside  the  fort, 
and  Wm.  was  the  &it  white  child  bom  ootaide  the  fort.  He  was  born  in  1759,  and  ie  now  aboat  84 
^eare  of  age.  He  was  in  my  office  a  few  days  since.  He  had  come  aboirt  14  miles  that  mom. 
jDgt  and  intended  retoming  home  the  same  dlay ;  this  he  frequently  does. 

Several  distinguished  men  of  the  olden  time  have  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bnrd  above.  Hon.  Mr.  Walker,  '^^^^  ^  ^*  *^*  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, was  a  native  of  Bedford  county.  The  following  is  abridged  from 
a  Conneoticut  newspaper,  under  tiie  head  of  ^  Letters  from  Luzerne." 

Yankee  talent  and  Tirtoe  are  ai^neciated  and  rewarded  in  Pennsylyania.  John  Todd,  some 
years  since  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Soffidd,  Connecticut  Having  finished  his  law  studies,  he 
to(^  his  pack,  literally,  on  his  baek,  and  came  out  to  Bedford  oo.,  seeking  his  fortune.  A  close 
etudent,  he  was  pale ;  but  a  bright  eye  animated  his  countenance.  Of  middle  sise,  he  seemed 
finned  rather  fbr  activity  than  strength.  When  he  first  entered  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  then 
at  Lancaster,  at  about  5n  or  38  years  of  age,  Senator  Pidmer  remariced,  **  My  life  out  that  fellow 
is  a  fool,  or  possesses  uncommon  talents ;  I  suspect  the  latter — ^mark  my  word — ^you  will  hear 
from  him.**  We  did.  Awkward  beyond  oone^tion,  he  would  grasp  a  pen  in  his  hand,  bite  and 
twist  and  chew  it,  as  he  rose  to  q>eak — his  head  a  little  on  one  side — but  presently  the  house 
would  be  startled  by  some  bold  pioposition.  He  would  shake  tiie  bitten  ^uill,  and  pour  forth  a 
torrent — not  of  words — ^but  of  correct  principles  and  sound  argument,  with  a  q>irit  and  power 
iBost  effective.  In  two  or  three  sessions  behikd  him  speaker  of  the  house,  presiding  with  great 
ftnd  just  popularity.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  next,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, he  sustains  a  judicious  protective  tariff.  Attacked  by  Gov.  Hamilton  of  S.  Carolina,  that 
botsDur  of  the  south,  he  prepared  to  reply.  **  You'll  get  it,  Hamilton — ^Todd  won't  spare  you." 
Wilting  to  escape,  Mr.  H.  said,  tn  the  lobbvt  next  morning,  **  he  meant  nothing  personal,  no  of. 
fonce,**  &c.  '*  I  UxdE  it  as  a  political  attack,  not  a  personal  affront,  although  extremely  personal 
in  its  bearing ;  but  sav  on  the  floor  what  you  say  here,  and  I  will  omit  my  reply."  **  Cant  do 
that.'*  "  Thai  you  shall  have  it."  And  Todd  gave  him  one  of  the  cleverest  retorts  known  in 
congressional  story.  An  associate  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
To<u  next  holds  a  seat,  and  no  one  commanded  more  confidence  and  respect.  But  disease 
brought  him  to  a  too  early  grave— 87th  March,  1830,  aged  51  3rears--in  the  midst  of  honor  and 
usefiidness.  He  was  in  his  day  the  Brougham  of  Pennsylvania.  Long  will  she  cherish,  with 
pride  and  aflbctkm,  the  memoiy  of  the  pale  Yankee. 

It  would  appear  fitntn  Rev.  Mr.  Doddridge's  statement  that  Bedford,  as 
compared  witn  the  more  remote  settlements,  had  during  the  revolution 
become  in  a  degree  civilized.  His  description  of  the  primeval  furniture 
of  a  cabin  related  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  Monongahela  country, 
but,  as  the  almanac-makers  say,  will  answer  nearly  as  well  for  odier 
places  in  the  same  latitude : 

The  ftuniture  for  the  taUe,  fbr  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  country,  consisted  of 
a  few  pewter  dishes,  plates,  and  spoons ;  but  mostly  of  wooden  bowls,  trenchers,  and  noggins. 
If  these  last  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-sndled  squashes  made  up  the  deficiency.  The  iron 
pots,  knives,  and  forks,  were  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  along  with  the  salt 
nnd  iron,  on  pack-horses. 

These  articles  of  furniture  corresponded  very  well  with  the  articles  of  diet  on  which  they  were 
emptoyed.  *'  Hog  and  hominy"  were  proverbial  fbr  the  dish  of  which  they  were  the  component 
parts.  Jenny  cake  and  pone  were,  at  the  outset  of  the  settlements  of  the  country,  the  only  forms 
of  bread  in  use  for  break&st  and  dinner.    At  supper,  milk  and  mush  were  the  standard  dish. 

In  our  whole  di^lav  of  furniture,  the  delft,  china,  and  silver  were  nnlmown.  It  did  not  then, 
as  now,  require  contributions  from  the  four  quartera  of  the  jflobe  to  ftoiish  the  breakfast  table— 
viz.,  the  silver  from  Mexico,  the  coffee  tram  the  West  Indies,  the  tea  fh>m  China,  and  the  delft 
and  porcelain  from  Europe  or  Asia ; — ^yet  our  homely  £ue,  and  unsightly  cabins,  and  furniture, 
moduced  a  hardy  veteran  race,  who  planted  the  first  footsteps  of  society  and  civilization  in  the 
immense  regions  of  the  west. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  tea-cim  and  saucer,  and  tasted  coffee.  My  mothw 
died  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  My  father  then  sent  me  to  Maryland  with  a 
brother  of  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Alexander  Wells,  to  school. 

At  Col.  Brown's  in  the  mountains,  at  Stoney  creek  glades,  I  fbr  the  first  time  saw  tame  geese ; 
and  1^  bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  biting  by  lua  bill  and  beating  by  his  wings,    I 
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wob/kend  rerj  nmeh  that  Ufdi  wo  krye  and  ttraiif  Aoold  ba  to  mueh  tamer  than  the  wild  tor. 
keys ;  at  this  place,  howerer,  all  wai  rifht,  ezceptia^^  tiie  laree  birds  which  they  called  geese. 
The  cahin  and  its  Aimitiire  were  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  backwoods,  as  my 
comitrv  was  then  called. 

At  Bedford  every  thing  was  changed  Thd  taTem  at  which  my  nnde  pit  up  was  a  stone 
house,  and  to  make  the  change  still  more  complete,  it  was  pbstered  on  the  mside,  b^  as  to  ^ 
walls  and  ceiling.  On  going  into  the  dining  room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  house.  I  he^  no  idea  that  mere  was  any  house  in  the  worid  which  was  not  bout 
of  logs ;  but  here  I  looked  round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs,  and  above  I  could  see  no 
joists.  Whether  such  a  thing  had  been  made  by  the  hands  of  man,  or  had  nown  so  of  itself,  I 
could  not  conjecture.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  about  it  When  supper  came 
on,  "  mjr  c<mnision  was  worse  confounded.  A  little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger  one  with  some  brown. 
ish  kwDng  stuff  in  it,  which  was  neither  milk,  hominy,  nor  broth :  wtiat  to  do  with  these  little 
eapB^  and  the  little  spoon  belanging  to  them,  I  tseuld  not  tiU ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  thing 
ooDoeminpr  the  use  of  them. 

It  was  m  the  time  of  the  war,  and  the  company  were  giving  aecounts  of  catching,  whmping, 
and  hanging  the  toiies.  The  word  ^»2  frenquentfy  occurred:  this  word  I  had  never  heard  be£D^ 
hot  I  soon  mscovered,  and  was  much  tenrified  at  its  meaning,  and  supposed  that  we  were  in 
nmeh  danger  of  (he  fate  of  the  tories  ;  for  I  thou£^t,as  we  had  come  from  the  backwoods,  it  was 
altogether  likely  that  we  must  be  tories  too.  For  fear  of  being  discovered,  I  durst  not  utter  a 
smglB  word.  I  therefore  watched  attentively  to  see  what  the  Big  folks  would  do  with  their  little 
cnpe  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the  coffee  nauseous  bevcmd  any  thinf 
I  ever  had  tasted  in  my  life.  I  continued  to  drink,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  dm,  with  the  tears 
streaining  from  my  eyes ;  but  when  it  was  to  end  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were 
iSled  immediately  alter  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed  me  vefy  much,  as  I  durst 
not  say  I  had  enough.  Looking  attentively  at  the  ^wn  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn  his  little 
eup  bottom  upwards  and  put  his  little  spoon  across  it.  I  obeored  that  after  this  his  cup  was 
not  filled  again.  I  foOowed  his  example,  and  to  my  great  satisfoetion,  the  result  as  to  my  cup 
was  the  same. 

The  introduction  of  delit  ware,  was  considered  by  many  of  the  backwoods  peo]^  as  a  culpable 
laoovation.  It  was  too  easily  broken,  and  the  plates  of  that  ware  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp 
knives.  Tea  ?rare  was  too  small  for  men  ; — ^it  might  do  for  women  and  children.  Tea  and  cof- 
fee  were  only  slops  which,  in  the  adage  of  the  day,  **  did  not  stick  by  the  ribs.*'  The  idea  was, 
ibey  were  designed  only  for  peoide  of  quality,  who  do  not  labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuine  back* 
woodsman  would  have  thought  himself  disgraced  bv  showing  a  fondness  for  tiiose  suips.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  have  to  this  day  veiy  little  respect  for  them. 

There  are  three  incorporated  boroughs  in  Bedford  co.  besides  the  coun- 
ty seat, — ^Martiksburg,  McConnellstown,  and  Schellsbuhg,—- each  taking 
its  name  from  the  person  who  laid  it  out  and  sold  the  lots.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Wabfordsburo,  Rainsburg,  St.  Clair,  and  Bloody  Run.  The 
latter  takes  its  name  from  a  run  which  flows  through  it.  Some  tradi- 
tions state  that  the  Indians  had  here  murdered  a  party  of  whites,  with 
their  cattle,  and  the  mingling  of  the  blood  with  the  water  had  suggested 
the  name ;  but  see  a  different  version  in  Capt  Smith's  adventure,  above. 

McCoNNRLL8tx)WN  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  luxuriant  limestone  valley, 
between  Gove  mountain  and  Scrub  ridge,  on  the  turnpike,  28  miles  east 
of  Bedford,  and  19  west  of  Chambersburg.  A  turnpike  also  runs  from 
here  to  Mercersburg.  There  are  at  this  place  two  Presbyterian  churches. 
Population  in  1840,  486.    It  was  incorporated  26th  March,  1814. 

Martinsburg  is  a  large  flourishing  borough,  about  23  miles  north  of 
Bedford.  It  is  situated  in  a  broad  and  fertile  limestone  valley,  called 
Morrison's  Gove,  bounded  by  Dunning's  and  Lock  mountains  on  the  west, 
and  Tussejr's  mountain  on  uie  east  The  valley  abounds  in  iron  ore  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Population  in  1840,  422.  A  considerable  number  of  Quakers  settled  in 
this  region  about  the  year  1793. 

BfomsoQ*8  Cove  was  settled  at  a  very  earij  date  hy  a  B(r.  Morris  from  Washington  eomity, 
Maryland.  From  him  the  valley  took  its  proper  name  of  Morris's  Cove.  Afterwards  several 
■etttflfs  came  in  from  the  Coaococheague  settlements,  among  whom  was  John  Martin,  ftoni  wkon 
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rtookitmiwo    tUhnngh  the  piftce  wii  bid  art  by  Jaeob  EatnkiB,  who  boaisht  U 

from  John  Bnimbach.  Jacob  Naye  built  the  first  srri8t.inill  in  Moiria's  Coye.  At  that  time  th« 
ibft  waa  at  HolUdaj*!,  where  most  of  the  neighbonng  pioneera  were  in  the  habit  of  fwtmg^ 
While  all  were  |{one  to  the  fort  but  himeeU^  he  had  been  delayed  fbr  some  otmse  about  his  miU, 
and  on  leaving  it  he  espied  a  large  Indian  and  a  small  one  Just  emeiging  (lom  the  bushes,  each 
with  a  rifle :  Uiey  pointed  their  rifles  at  him  several  times,  and  he  at  uem  ;  but  neither  fired. 
At  length  he  shot  the  big  Indian  throu^  the  heart,  and  ran.  The  young  Indian  gavechase,  but 
Nave  S>und  time  to  load,  and  fired  tX  lum  ;  but  the  fellow  fell  to  the  ground,  and  missed  the  balL 
This  fcurce  was  r^eated  several  times,  whcm  Nave  waited  until  he  had  &llen  befioie  he  fired,  and 
then  killed  him.  He  threw  their  bodies  into  the  creek,  and  escaped  to  the  fort  The  next  daj 
the  Indians  burnt  his  mill  and  his  dwdUing. 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

B0K8  oouKTT  was  fcffmed  from  Philadelphia^  Chester,  and  Lancaster, 
on  the  11th  March»  1753.  A  portion  was  set  o^  to  Northmnberland  in 
1772,  and  in  1811  another  portion  to  Schuylkill  ca  Average  length  89 
m.9  breadth  28;  area  about  927  sq.  m.  The  population  in  1790  was 
30,179 ;  in  1800,  32,497 ;  in  1810, 43,046 ;  in  1820,  (then  without  Schuyl- 
kill CO.,)  46,275 ;  in  1830,  53,152 ;  and  in  1840,  64,569. 

The  South  mountain  range,  here  broken  into  irregular  spurs,  crosses 
the  county  in  a  southwesterly  direction;  passing  the  Schuylkill  near 
Reading,  where  one  of  its  lofty  spurs  takes  the  name  of  Penn's  mountain, 
which  overlooks  the  bcHrough*  This  range  divides  the  primitive  and 
^middle  secondary^  formations,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  counlr,  fhun 
the  broad  limestone  and  slate  belts  of  the  Kittatumy  valley,  which  occu-^ 
pies  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  between  the  South  mountain  and  tha 
Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountain.  The  surface  of  this  vidley  is  undulating^ 
the  hills  of  the  slate  lands  which  lie  next  the  Blue  mountain  being  gene- 
rally higher  than  those  of  the  limestone.  Both  formations  present  aa 
agricultural  region  of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility ;  the  slates  being 
better  watered  bv  streams  on  the  surface  than  the  limest<me,  where  the 
waters  are  absorbed  beneath  the  surface.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  iron 
ore  both  in  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations,  generally  most  abun- 
dant along  the  northwestern  base  of  the  South  mountain.  In  1832,  there 
were  in  the  county  11  furnaces  and  22  forges.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
stoves  of  Dr.  Notrs  invention  were  cast  in  Reading ;  and  it  is  said  tha^ 
one  of  these  stoves  was  presented,  some  ten  years  since,  to  the  convent 
of  San  Bernard,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps — whether  from  this  fumcuM> 
or  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  not  certainly  stated. 

The  leading  stream  is  the  Schuylkill,  which  passes  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  county — ^watering  in  its  course  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
picturesque  valleys  in  the  state — ^with  its  tributaries.  Maiden  creek  on 
the  northeast,  Manataway  and  Monocasy  creeks  on  the  southeast,  and 
the  Tulpehocken  and  its  branches  on  the  west.  The  Little  Swatara  rises 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county. 

The  Union  canal  follows  the  course  of  the  Tulpehocken,  joining  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  eanal  just  below  Reading.  The  works  ^  die 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.,  consisting  of  alternate  canals  and  slackwater 
pooisp  occtiqpy  the  valley  of  the  SohuyUdll,  extending  into  the  coal  region. 
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The  Pottsvfile  and  Philadelphia  railroad  passes  along  the  Schnylkill  vat- 
ley*  directly  through  the  borough  of  Reading.  Good  roads  intersect  the 
county  in  all  directions,  among  which  are  the  turnpikes  from  Reading  to 
Harrisbnrg,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Pottsvflle.  The  main  business  of  the 
county  is  agriculture:  a  business  sure  and  profitable,  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  German  population,  which  al- 
most exclusively  occupies  the  soil.  The  iron  business  is  idso  a  prominent 
one  ia  the  county.  The  (rerman  language  prevails  over  the  whole  county ; 
in  many  districts  and  families,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  English.  A 
change,  however,  is  just  commencing,  and  has  shown  itself  most  con- 

Zncuously  in  the  recent  determination  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
ntheran  congregation  in  Reading  to  hear  preaching  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  county  has  a  large  almshouse  on  the  Angelica  farm  of  480  acres, 
three  miles  southwest  of  Reading.  The  whole  cost  of  the  establishment 
was  #33,000.  This  farm  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Gov.  Mifflin. 
At  an  early  day  after  the  establishment  of  ms  colony,  William  Penn 
was  careftd  to  proclaim  to  the  persecuted  religious  sects  throughout 
Europe,  that  in  Pennsylvania  they  might  find  an  asylum  from  persecution ; 
and  not  only  obtain  ample  sustenance  from  a  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  but 
likewise  enjoy  unlimited  freedom  of  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences.  Many  such  sects  of  Protestants  had  wandered, 
in  little  communities,  fh>m  one  German  principality  to  another,  seetdng 
protection  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Romish  church,  until  at  last  the 
news  of  William  Penn's  new  colony  reached  them,  about  the  years  1700 
to  1711 ;  when  many,  "partly  for  conscience'  sake,  partlv  for  their  tem- 
poral interest,  removed  thither,  where  they  sav  they  found  their  expecta- 
tion fully  answered,  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  benefits  of  a 
plentiful  country.  With  this  thev  acquainted  thf  ir  fnends  in  Germany, 
ill  consequence  of  which  many  of  them,  in  the  years  1717,  &c.,  removed 
to  Pennsylvania.''  These  first  emigrants  were  generally  the  Mennonists 
and  Dunkards,  who  settled  in  Lancaster  co.  between  1718  and  1734 ;  and 
the  Moravians,  who  settled  in  Northampton  co.  in  1739  and  1740.  An- 
other sect,  the  Schwenckfelders,  from  JNether  Silesia,  settled  in  the  cor- 
ners of  Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Berks,  about  the  years  1733-34,  and  sub- 
sequently. Thomas  Penn  purchased  the  lands  on  the  Tulpehocken  firom 
the  Indians,  in  1732-33.  The  door  of  immigration  thus  being  opened,  the 
new  colony  became  extensively  known  throughout  all  Germany.  Those 
already  here  sent  for  their  kindred,  and  they  in  turn  enticed  others ;  until 
thousands  arrived  annuaHy,  of  all  ranks,  sects,  and  persuasions,  firom  the 
haughty  baron  to  the  poor  redemptioner  who  was  sold  into  temporary 
slavery  to  pay  for  his  passage.  They  scattered  diemselves,  accoroing  to 
&eir  various  preferences,  throughout  the  counties  firom  Northampton  to 
Yoi^  inchudve;  Berks  no  doubt  receiving  her  share.  The  settlers  in 
Bei^  were  principally  of  the  Lutheran,  or  of  the  German  Reformed  de- 
nomination ;  although  as  late  as  the  year  1745  there  was  no  Lu^eran 
church  nearer  than  the  Swcanp^  (Hanover,)  in  Montgomery  co.  After 
Rea£ng  had  been  laid  out  and  the  county  organized,  in  1753,  population 
increased  more  rapidly.  Great  alarm  was  spread  among  the  settlers  in 
1755,  by  rumors  that  the  French  and  Delaware  and  Shawanees  Jhdians 
had  made  murderocB  incursions  upon  the  tov«ms  in  Cumberiand  valley. 
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and  at  Shamokin ;  and  f&an  ware  eatmrtained  that  tiie  whole  fhrntier 
would  be  laid  waste.  The  foUowmg  are  abetracts  £rom  the  colonial  re- 
cords of  that  date : — 

1755.  Oot.  31.    ConnMl  W«iMr  ajipointed  eokod  of  Uie  loroet  in  Berks  co. 

Not.  3.  Aoooonto  from  C.  Weiier  and  otfaecs,  RMuling,  Oct  31,  8  o'clock  at  night,  that  th« 
Mople  at  Aughwiok  and  Juniata  were  all  cot  off,  and  that  they  were  all  in  uproar  at  Reading. 
No  authority,  no  confimiwrionii,  no  officers  practised  in  war,  and  without  the  commiseration  of 
oor  friends  m  Fhilade^>hia,  who  think  themseWes  Tastl j  safer  than  they  are. 

There  was  a  warm  dispute  going  forward,  at  thb  dangerous  crisis,  between  the  goTo^ipr  snd 
the  assemU J,  on  the  propriety  of  taxing  the  proprietary  lands ;  each  refusing  to  yield,  and  each 
chargin|f  the  other  withj>romoting,  by  obstinate  ddays,  the  troubles  on  the  frontier.  Nor.  8,  a 
dmutatmn  of  Indians,  Stsarooyady  and  his  son,  Andrew  Montour  and  lagrrea,  came  down,  and 
taking  with  them  Conrad  Weiser,  proceeded  to  Philadeiphia,  to  make  e^lanatioos  and  o^ar 
their  services,  and  those  of  their  tribes  on  the  Susquehamia— **  they  were  willing  to  fight  ths 
French,  but  wished  to  know  whether  the  English  would  fight  or  no ;  if  they  would  not,  they 
woidd  go  somewhere  else." 

Not.  17.  Account  of  16th  Nor.  that  the  Indians  had  F^Mod  the  Blue  mountains,  brolra  into 
the  county  of  Becks,  and  murdered  and  scalped  13  persons  at  Tulpehocken — ^wfaich  oocaidened  great 
alarm  at  Heading.  **The  peq>le  exclaim  against  the  Quakers,  and  some  are  scarce  restnuned 
from  burning  the  houses  aS  those  fow  there  are  in  this  town." 

Dec.  16.  Accounts  from  Bedilehem  and  Nazareth,  that  about  200  Indians  had  breke  into 
Northampton  county,  beyond  the  Blue  mountains,  murdering  and  burning. 

From  Conrad  Weiser,  Reading,  Dec  13.  **  This  country  is  in  a  dismal  conditioQ.  It  cant 
hold  out  long— consternation,  poverty,  ocmfusion,  everywhere." 

Dec.  95.  Accounts  from  C.  Weuer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Harris's  ferry,  that  he  had  gone 
up  the  west  branch  of  the  Susouefaanna,  and  the  Ddawares  at  Nescopec  had  given  that  place  to 
the  French  for  a  rendesvous.  That  the  Faxton  people  had  taken  an  bidian  ami  shot  and  scalped 
him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  river. 

Alanns  of  this  nature  continued  to  arouse  the  people  of  Berks  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  great  battle  of  Wyoming,  in  1778 ;  soon  after  which 
the  Indians  were  finally  driven  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The 
desolating  track  of  the  revolutionary  war  did  not  reach  Berks  county ; 
although  many  of  her  brave  sons  were  engaged  in  the  struggle.  Since 
that  e venty  the  history  of  the  county  possesses  little  interest.  Farms  have 
been  cleaned  and  improved ;  large  stone  houses  and  larger  stone  bams 
have  been  built ;  sons  and  daughters  have  been  reared,  and  in  their  turn 
have  reared  others ;  the  annual  crops  ha^ve  been  gathered ;  roads  and 
tumpikeSi  and  canals  and  railroads,  and  bridges  have  been  constructed ; 
banks  have  been  established  and  have  failed,  and  manufactories  have 
been  put  in  operation ;  churches  and  schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  (but 
not  enough  of  either ;)  and  the  county  has  immensely  increased  in  wealth 
and  population* 

Readino,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  53  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  ground  slopes  gentiy  up 
from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  base  of  Penn's  mount,  a  lofty  rioge  tiiat  rises 
directly  east  of  the  town.  Other  hills,  with  quiet  and  fertile  valleys  be- 
tween,  aid  in  rendering  the  scenery  highly  enticing  and  picturesque. 
Pure  and  copious  springs  gush  out  from  the  hUls,  one  of  which,  from  Penn's 
mount,  suppues  the  whole  borough  with  water.  That  this  water  is  pure, 
as  weU  as  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of  the  vicinity,  there  is  no  better 
proof  than  the  chubby  red  cheeks  of  the  littie  boys  in  the  streets,  and  the 
great  number  of  hale,  hearty  old  men  to  be  seen  in  their  daily  rounds. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  place  corresponds  with  the  beauty  of  its 
site.  The  stranger  entering  the  town  from  the  west,  is  struck  with  the 
three  unusually  taU  spires  on  die  public  buildings,  with  die  dark,  frown- 
ing mountain  behind  them,  with  the  elegant  bridge  across  the  river,  open- 
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ittg  upon  Penn-streety  a  noble  avenae,  and  with  the  spacions  diamond,  or 
central  area  of  the  borough,  surrounded  with  tall  houses  and  stores,  and 
alive  with  the  bustle  of  a  city.  The  general  aspect  of  the  centre  of  the 
borough  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  grandeur  of  a  European  city, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  freshness  and  cleanliness  of  an  American 
town. 


Reading. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  west  side  of  the  SchuylkilL 
Penn's  mount  is  seen  bevond  the  town. 

Reading  is  said  to  oe  the  largest  borough  in  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  the  compact  part  of  the  town  is  about  a  mile  east  and 
west,  and  half  a  mile  north  and  south.  The  town  is  rapidly  extending 
towards  the  south  and  southwest,  where  the  principal  business  with  the 
canal  is  done,  and  where  several  extensive  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  erected.  Reading^  contains  a  new  and  magnificent  court- 
house, a  jail,  12  churches,  32  hotels  and  taverns,  a  great  number  of  stores 
and  manufactories,  7  printing-offices,  5  or  6  extensive  manufactories  of 
iron  in  various  forms,  such  as  foundries  of  brass  and  iron  ;  locomotive 
engine  and  machine  shops,  &c.  &c.;  a  water-works,  an  academy,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  9  private  schools,  and  13  public  schools,  but  only  4  public 
school  houses  ;  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  a  masonic  lodge,  3  public  libra- 
ries, 1  German  and  2  English,  and  quite  a  number  of  societies  organized 
fot  iiseM  instruction  or  charitable  purposes.  Reading  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  by  the  act  of  12th  Sept.  1783,  and  reorganized  on  the  29th 
March,  1813. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Reading  was  published  in 
the  Ladies'  Garland,  in  Feb.  1839. 

Am  earlj  a%1733,  warrBnts  were  taken  out  by  John  and  Samuel  Finney,  and  450  aeres  of  land 
flnrvered  under  their  sanction,  which  are  now  entirely  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Reading. 
Wbetner  the  inducements  to  this  selection  were  other  than  its  g^eral  beauty  and  fertility,  it  is 
now  difBeult  to  say,  Uiong^  it  is  asserted  that  when  the  proprietaries,  John  and  Richard  Penn, 
became  aware  aS  its  advantases,  and  proposed  to  repurchase  for  the  location  oi  a  town,  the 
Messrs.  f^nney  long  and  SjnSj  resisted  aU  the  efforts  of  negotiation.  This  produced  a  momen. 
tary  change  in  thedesign  of  the  proprietaries,  as  they  employed  Richard  Hockley  to  surrey  and 
lay  cmt  the  plan  df  a  town  on  the  margin  of  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  its  confluenee  with  the  TuU 
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pABgifcMi.  Tlib  lomy  k  stilt  to  be  fooAd  on  Mood,  tkovgfa  dir^iM  ot  may  dite  or  mMfr  Vy 
which  the  piecise  period  in  which  it  was  made  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  now  only  known  as  an 
appended  portion  to  Reading,  under  the  designation  of  the  *'  Hockley  Out-krts."  llie  importance, 
as  wen  as  reality  of  the  deBi|;n  now  appears  to  have  snbdoed  the  objections  <^  the  Finneys  to  the 
nle  of  their  daun,  as  they  unmediately  rekuced  in  their  demands,  and  finally  yielded  them  to  tlis 
proprietaries,  who  at  once  cansed  the  "  Hockley  jdot"  to  be  abuidoned,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1748,  that  of  Reading  to  be  laid  ont.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  water,  eyen  at  great 
depths  tfannigh  the  limesttme,  was  the  specious  reason  generally  assigned  lor  the  sodden  Tacation 
of  the  former  site,  as  the  new  one  was  remarkable  for  me  namerofiB  and  copkms  springs  ezisting 
within  its  Emits.  Thns  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  proprietitfies  and  goTemors^in.^ef  of  the 
prorince  of  Pennsylvania,  became  private  owners  of  the  groond  plot  of  Readjoag,  the  fots  of 
which  they  oarefolly -subjected  in  their  titles  to  an  annual  quit  or  groond  rent.  Angular  as  it 
may  seem,  this  daim  became  almost  forgotten,  through  neglect  and  the  circumstances  that  re- 
sulted from  the  change  in  the  old  order  of  things  |m>duced  by  the  revolution ;  indeed,  when  re. 
curred  to  at  all,  it  was  generaUy  bdiieved  to  have  become  forfeit  to  the  state,  by  the  natore  of 
tbat  events  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  revived  by  the  hdrs,  and  its  coQeotion  attenq>ted  under 
the  aothority  of  the  law ;  but  so  excited  were  the  populace,  and  adverse  to  the  pajrment  of  its 
accumulated  amount,  that  it  was  generally,  and  in  some  cases  violently,  resisted,  till  the  defibenu 
tkms  of  a  town  meeting  had  suggested  measures  leading  to  a  more  direct,  amicaUe,  and  penna- 
nent  compromise. 

Like  most  of  the  primitive  towns  of  the  state,  Reading  is  indebted  for  its  name,  as  is  also  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  the  native  soil  of  the  Penns.  The  streets  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Their  original  names  wece  retained  to  a  veiy  recent  date,  (Aug.  6, 1833,)  and 
were  characteristic  of  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietary  feeling,  as  well  as  fonuly  attachment  and 
regard.  King,  Queen,  Prince,  Dnkoj  Eari,  and  Lord  streets,  sufficiently  evicfonce  the  strength 
of  the  former,  whilst  the  main,  or  central  streets,  P^nn  and  Callowhill,  are  as  distinctly  indica. 
tive  of  filial  regard.  Hannah  Callowhill,  their  mother,  was  the  second  wife  of  William  Penn, 
and  had  issue,  besides  Thomas  and  Richard,  of  John,  Margaret,  and  Dennis,  whence  also  had 
originated  the  names  of  Thomas,  Margaret,  and  Richard  streets.  Hamilton-street  from  James 
Hunilton,  Esq.,  who  was  deputy.govemor  of  the  province  at  that  period.  The  names  now  sub- 
stituted  **  as  more  compatible  with  the  republican  simplicity  <^  our  present  form  of  government,*' 
are  similar  to  those  of  Phihidelphia,  as  the  streets  running  north  and  south  commence  at  Watev. 
street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  extend  to  Twelfth-street,  while  those  running  east  and  west  ue' 
called  Penn,  FranUin,  Washington,  Chestnut,  and  Wahrat  streets^  In  1751,  Reading  contaiiied 
130  dwelling^ouses,  besides  staUes  %nd  other  buildings— lOfi  ferailies,  and  378  mhahitants, 
thou^  about  two  years  before  it  had  not  above  one  house  in  it.  The  txiginal  population  mm 
principally  Germans,  who  emigrated  fix>m  Wirtemburg  and  the  Palatinate,  though  the  adminis. 
tration  of  public  af^irs  was  chiefljy  in  the  hands  of  the  Friends.  The  former,  by  their  piepon. 
derance  of  numbws,  gave  the  decided  character  in  habits  and  lan^piage  to  the  place,  as  the  Ger. 
man  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  hfe  and  business,  and  is  yet  re. 
tained  to  a  very  great  extent 

From  a  small  pamphlet,  published  in  1841,  by  Major  William  Stahle» 
aa  aged  and  highly  respectable  citizen  of  the  place,  the  following  facts 
and  statistics  are  derived. 

Old  Berks  was  erected  into  a  county,  and  Readnig  established  as  the  county  seat,  in  the  year 
1753.  The  first  deed  was  recorded  in  the  office,  Jior>  17,  and  the  first  will,  Nov.  39tfa  of  that 
year;  and  to  complete  the  honors  of  the  new  county,  a  lawnUt  was  instituted  about  the  samii 
time.  Here  follow  some  records  of  the  doings  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third's  justices  of 
the  peace. 
BssKB  cotmrr.  To  one  of  ye  ConsUbles  of  Rea^ng. 

Heniy  Christ— Subposna  Philip  Adam  Klauser  and  Joseph  SoUenbeiver  of  ye  towndi^  of 
Bern,  so  that  they  be  and  appear  before  me  and  Wm.  Reeser,  on  ye  first  da/ 
8bal.  of  September  next  at  one  of  the  o'clock  in  ye  afternoon,  then  and  there  to  give 

evidenee  in  a  certain  diroute  now  dependmg  before  us  and  undetermined,  be- 
tween ye  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Congregations  about  Saaot.  Mrehael's  Church.— Hereof  yoa 
are  not  to  foil  at  your  periL  Given  under  mj  hand  and  seal  at  Reading  ye  37th  day  of  August 
1770. 

HfioiT  Cbxist. 


Appfebend  George  Geisler,  and  bring  him  immediatelT  before  me,  or  the  next  Jos. 

L.S.      .  tioe  to  aasr  unto  such  mattrs  and  dings,  as  on  his  Majesty's  behalf  shall  be  ebw 

jected  against  him  by  Catharine  Reese ;  hereof  foil  not— Giveii  undr  my  hand 

•ad  seal.  Deer  ye  3«th  1770. 

To  SewMl  Jackson,  CensCaUe.  H 
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Eeese*  poor  George  GmsIot  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 

The  JbUowiBg  are  iUcMtratiTe  of  the  times.  "  Aim  appraiflement  of  the  goods  late  the  property 
of  Wm.  Keei,  taken  in  execution — by  Samuel  Jackson,  constable.  One  gann»  15s,  one  pair  oc 
leather  hreeohes»  15«.'*  But  seehow  they  strip  Sanmel  Dehart  of  tiie  oomlbrtB  of  liie.  "  A  list 
of  the  goods  taken  in  execution  &om  Samuel  Dehart  by  the  constable,  and  appraised  by  us  the 
subscnhers  as  foUows.  Amity  August  d4tb  1770,  to  wit— one  ooat  30s,  one  jacket  and  trowsers, 
1^  one  ru|[g  5s,  one  piUow  Ss — total,  JSH  ds."  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Bir.  Dehart  would  ooa. 
gimtulate  himself  that  his  body  was  left. 

A  bod]^  of  Hessian  prisoners,  captured  at  Tnnton  in  1776,  tog^etber  with  many  British,  and 
the  prin^pal  Scotch  royalists  subdued  and  taken  in  North  Carohna,  were  brought  to  Reading 
and  stationed  in  a  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill^  in  the  south  part  of  the  bcurough. 
In  the  fiU  of  the  same  year  they  were  removed  to  the  hill,  east  of  the  town*  which  is  called  the 
**  Hessian  Camp"  to  this  day.  There  they  remained  some  time,  and  built  themadves  huts  im 
ngvJar  camp  order,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

The  oldest  houses  standing  in  the  borough  are,  the  house  of  Widow  Graeff,  No.  134  East 
Penn-street,  formerly  kept  as  a  tavern ;  the  house  of  Danid  Graeff,  No.  133  East  Penn-street; 
No.  158  in  dth-stioet,  between  Penn  and  Washin^n,  and  the  Spring  Garden  house.  The  comer 
boose  occupied  by  Keim  and  Stichter,  was  built  m  the  year  1755,  by  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian 
interpreter  and  agent  lor  government,  and  was  for  many  years  occupied  as  a  wigwam,  where 
many  tribes  met^ibr  treaty,  6lc,  The  first  coal-stove  was  introduced  into  use  in  Reeding  in 
1813,  by  William  Stable.  And  the  first  stone  coal  was  brought  into  town  about  the  same  tim* 
by  Marks  John  Biddk,  Esq. 

In  1751  the  population  was  378 ;  in  1769,  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the  number 
may  be  estimated,  from  the  241  taxables,  to  have  been  about  1,000  or  1,300.  In  1810,  by  cenns* 
3,463 ;  an  1820,  4,378 ;  in  1830,  5,631 ;  and  in  1840,  8,393.  Nine  levohitionary  soldiers  sur- 
vived  in  1840,  whose  affes  ranged  from  78  to  85 ;  they  were  Michad  Spats,  Sebastian  Allgaiery 
Peter  Stichter,  Aaron  Wright,  Henry  Styles,  Christian  Miller^  Wm.  James,  Joseph  SnaUee,  J<to 
P.  Nagle.  The  number  of  taxables  in  the  borough  is  now  1,795,  of  which  are  married  men* 
1,378,  single,  417 ;  in  1769  they  stood,  married,  f&3,  single,  18.  The  number  o(  females,  at  the 
present  time,  exceeds  that  of  the  males  by  about  350.  This  great  inequality  has  principally 
pown  up  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  in  1830  the  difierence  was  only  about  50.  It  would  he 
mtercsting  to  know  the  number  of  unmarried  males  and  females  within  some  of  the  periods  noted 
in  the  taUe  of  the  census — say  from  15  years  upwards.  The  number  of  the  latter  must  be  very 
large;  and  many  of  them  would  be  left  us^irovided  with  husbands  even  should  the  yomig  men 
all  make  haste,  to  get  married  betimes.  This,  however,  seems  by  no  means  to  be  the  fnci  with 
thens,  judging  from  the  great  number  of  single  men  taxed  as  above,  who  are  of  course  all  more  than 
twenty^ne  years  old.  In  1769,  there  were  only  18  taxable  single  men  in  the  borough.  Matrix 
moay  flouridied  then.  But  the  times  are  sadly  changed  now !  The  fruilt  is  not  alto^ther  widi 
the  young  men,  nor  are  the  ladies  to  be  rashly  charg^  with  unkindness.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
expense  of  living,  especially  in  the  style  of  fashion,  has  become  so  extravagantly  gmt,  that  a 
larj|e  portion  of  the  more  getUeely  bred  young  men,  are,  from  the  insufficiency  of  &eir  income, 

ntuaf 


imder  the  severe  necessity  of  indefinitely  postponing  matrimony.  A  mutual  consciousness  of 
this  necessity,  occasions  mutual  forbearance  between  the  sexes.  Thus  are  luxury  and  fiilse  no- 
tions of.gentihty  extinguishing  the  fires  upon  the  altar  which  burned  br^tly  in  Beading  in  1769. 
The  mst  house  of  worship  m  Reading  was  a  loghouse,  bnih  by  the  jfriends,  on  their  burying. 
,  ground,  in  1751.  In  1766,  it  was  pnlled  down,  and  in  its  place  the  present  one^tory  loghouse 
was  built .  in  Washington-street  Their  old  log  schoolhouse,  near  it,  was  buiU  in  1787.  The 
German  Reformed  church  was  organized  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Reading,  but  the  exact 
date,  as  well  as  that  of  the  erection  of  their  first  edifice,  has  not  been  ascertaixMd.  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  1833,  and  the  previous  one  in  1763.  The  steeple  is  151  feet  high.  The 
German  Lutheran  church  was  organized  shortly  after  the  German  Refbnned.  The  congregation 
Jong  occupied  a  log  building  whm  their  church  now  stands.  The  yteatsA  church,  the  largest  in 
Reading,  was  erected  in  17^1.  The  q>lendid  steeple,  301  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1833.  In 
this  church,  and  in  the  Grerman  Reformed,  divine  service  is  performed  in  the  German  language. 
Hie  ancient  stone  schoolhouse  near  the  church,  was  erected  m  1765.  One  of  the  beEs  was  cast 
by  Henry  Ke^ppele,  of  PfaiUd^ihia,  in  1755.  On  one  of  the  gravestones  in  the  yard,  with  a  Gee- 
man  inscription,  is  the  date  of  1703.  The  old  30  hour  clock  in  the  town,  the  first  in  the  place, 
was  imported  from  London  about  the  year  1755.  The  Presbyterian  church  was  erected  in  1834 
The  Catholic  chapel  in  1791.  The  Episcopal  church  in  183&  The  Methodist  in  1839.  The 
Baptists  ibnneity  occupied  a  site  near  the  river,  but  the  location  was  disliked,  and  in  1837  a  new 
brick  church  was  erected  by  Rev.  Enoch  M.  Barker^  the  pastor  at  that  time,  which  he  after, 
wards  conveyed  to  the  society.  The  Universalist  church  was  erected  in  1830.  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  three  African  churches.  The  magnificent  new  eourthouse  was  completed  in 
1840,  after  the  designs  of  Thomas  U.  Walter,  architect,  of  PhUadelf^a.  The  front  is  an  lonio 
portisoi  with  w  cotamnsof  red  ■andstong.    Tha  edifice  is  sumoinikd  by  a  ve^  Ugh  oiipoh^ 
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prnoip 
It  was 


J >  nniMyiiifiM  lad btmiftil otjeet  to <de ■pfwwiriiinf  th» lwjBPO|h.  TlMold«oart. 
f  which  formerlj  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  pobhe  sfjuare,  at  the  interseetion  of  the  two 

^  npal  stfeets,  obstroetiimr  the  heantiftil  and  eztflsided  view  throofffa  those  streets  now  ei^ved. 
It  was  built  in  176S,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  remarfcahle  for  nothing  hut  its  ugliness.'*  The 
Offioe  of  Disooimt  and  Deposit  was  established  in  1808 ;  the  Fanners' Bank  was  incoiporated  in 
16Ut  the  Berks  CkK  Bank  in  18S6. 

The  pooloffiee  was  established  at  Reading  in  1793 ;  Gotleib  Yongmann  first  postmaster.  Pre- 
Tions  to  this,  letters  were  eonyejred  from  Beading  to  Philadelphia  and  other  important  plaoes  by 
prirate  individuals,  upon  their  own  account  In  1789,  a  two-horse  coach  was  started  by  Mr. 
Martin  Hausman,  to  run  weekly  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  letters  between  Read^g 
and  Philadelphia.  It  made  its  passage  through  in  two  days.  Fare  $3-4etter  carnage  3d.  In 
1790,  the  establishment  was  transferred  to  Alexander  Eisenbeis.  Mr.  Elisenbeis  sold  out  in  1791 
to  William  Coleman,  who  soon  alter  started  a  coach  also  to  Harrisburg,  which  performed  its 
trips  in  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  rates  of  fare  and  postaffe,  as  that  to  Philadelphia.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1800,  the  mail  was  carried  from  here  to  Sonouiy  once  a  week,  on  horseback  ; 
to  Lancaster  and  Easton  once  a  week>  in  a  private  two-horse  earriage.  But  it  is  time  to  speak 
of  the  presefeit 

Seventyoeven  houses  were  erected  in  1840 ;  one  of  idiich,  built  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Boas,  goes 
hj  the  name  of  the  Forge^mmer,  from  its  reeembhuioe  in  shape  to  that  favorite  implemeott  of 
Vulean.  When  applied  to  by  the  builders  for  a  plant  Mr.  Boas  sent  them  a  for^reJiammer  for  thcdr 
modeL  The  reeuH  was  a  rather  odd-loakiitg,  but  very  convenient  house.  It  is  a  two^tory  frame 
boSding,  situated  at  the  canal  landmg. 

No  manufocturing  was  done  in  Reading  previous  to  the  vear  1836,  except  in  the  articles  of 
boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  stoneware.  Since  that  period,  the  iron  sjid  nail  works  of  Messrs. 
Keim,  Whitaker  ib  Co.,  the  iron  and  brass  foundry  of  Messrs.  Dailing,  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  looo. 
motive  engine  manufactory  and  machine-shq)  of  D.  H.  Dotterer  Sl  Co.,  the  stationary  steam- 
engine  and  riflcbarrel  manufactory  of  William  6.  Taylor,  the  foundry  of  Adam  Johnston,  the 
auger  manufkctory  of  Messrs.  Rankin  6l  Phillips,  the  steam  saw.mill  and  chopping-miU  of 
Messrs.  Ferry  Sl  Frill,  and  three  shops  for  manufacturing  horte-power  thrashinp^  machines,  com. 
sheUers,  patent  ploughs,  revolving  hay.rakes,  cultivators,  &«.,  have  been  established.  Hiere  are 
also  two  extensive  £>nr.niillB  in  Uie  borough. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  in  the  coal  region,  passes  through  Reading, 
and  terminates  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  108  miles  long,  with  117  liftJocks,  overcoming  a  foil  of 
610  feet.  The  Union  canal  commences  at  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehanna,  enters  Sie  Schuyl. 
kill  at  Reading,  near  the  foot  of  Penn-street,  and  continues  in  and  along  the  river  for  about  two 
miles  below  Reading,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Schuylkill  canal.  These  canals  are 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Reading ;  the  one  affording  a  cheap  and  safe  mode  of  transporta- 
ticm  to  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville,  and  the  other  connecting  with  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at 
Middletown,  opens  a  direct  line  of  transportation  to  Pittsburg  and  the  far  west.  The  Philadel. 
phia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  borough,  was  opened  through  to 
Pottsville  early  in  1843,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  military  display  and  an  immense  pro. 
cession  of  75  passenger  cars,  1,255  feet  in  length,  containing  3,150  persons,  3  bands  of  music, 
banners,  Slc,  all  drawn  by  a  single  engine !  In  the  rear  was  a  train  of  53  burden  cars,  loaded 
with  180  tons  of  coal,  part  of  which  was  mined  the  same  morning  413  feet  bdow  the  water 
level.  The  whole  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robmson,  chief  engineer,  and  Mr.  6.  A.  Nichols, 
siQierintendent  This  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  From  Pottsville  to  Phila. 
delphia  there  is  no  ascending  grade,  but  a  regular  descent  of  19  inches  to  the  mile.  The  cot 
through  the  town  of  Reading,  33  1^  feet  de^,  walled  up  on  each  side,  is  a  Btrto  specimen  of  art. 
It  was  made  in  1839,  by  Messrs.  Graul  Sl  Heniy. 

During  the  revolution,  Reading  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Phil- 
adelphians,  who  wished  to  retire  a  little  from  the  stormy  political  atmo- 
sphere of  the  city.  Alexander  Graydon,  who  was  then  on  parole,  having 
been  captured  by  the  British,  near  New  York,  has  recorded  in  his  graphic 
^  Memoirs  of  a  Life  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  within  the  last  Sixty 
Years,**  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  residence  here. 

Many  other  Philadelphians  had  recourse  to  this  town,  as  a  place  of  safety  from  a  sudden  in. 
eunion  of  the  enemy ;  and,  among  a  score  or  more  of  ftijritive  fiamUies,  were  those  of  Gen.  Mif. 
flin  and  my  unde,  as  I  have  called  Mr.  Biddle,  though  only  standing  in  that  rdation  by  marriage. 
It  was  also  the  station  assigned  to  a  nmnher  of  prisoners,  both  Bntish  and  German,  as  well  aft 
of  the  principal  Scotch  royalists  who  had  becm  subdued  and  taken  in  North  Carolina.  I  soon 
diseovered  that  a  material  change  had  taken  plaoe  during  my  absence  fixmi  Pennsylvania ;  and 
'that  the  pulses  of  many,  that  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  it  had  beaten  high  in  the  cause  of  whig, 
ism  and  liberty,  w«n  eowidsfably  iowaiwL    Power,  lo  mm  a  laagvsge  whieh  had  atosadj  rwssj 
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tobe  orthodint,  and  ociold  theteforo  oidy  be  lAaapettd,  i»d  hSkA  into  law  hands.  TbB  better 
nrt  were  disgiuted  and  weaiy  of  the  war. 

fifr.  Edward  Biddle,  then  in  a  declining  atate  of  health,  and  no  longer  in  oongreis,  appaiently 
entertained  sentiments  not  accordant  with  the  measures  pnrsoinr  i  e&d  in  the  fivrid  st^  of  elo- 
eotkm  fin*  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  often  exelaimed,  that  he  really  knew  net  what  to  wnh 
tat.  **  Hie  sdbjiigation  of  my  country,"  he  woidd  say,  **  I  deprecate  as  a  most  grienNis  calamity, 
and  yet  sicken  at  the  idea  of  thirteen  unoonneeted,  petty  democracies :  if  we  are  to  be  independ. 
cat,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  God,  at  once  have  an  empire,  and  place  Washington  at  the  h^d  of 
it"  Fbrtunately  for  our  existence  as  a  nation,  a  great  propordon  of  those  nmse  early  ezertiens 
tended  to  that  issue,  were  not  aware  of  the  price  by  which  it  was  to  be  ac4|uiied ;  otherwise,  mv 
knowledge  of  the  general  feeling  at  this  time,  so  &r  as  my  means  of  infofmation  extended, 
ob^es  me  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  achieyed. 

The  ensuing  winter,  at  Reading,  was  gay  and  agreeable,  notwithstanding  that  the  enemy  was 
n  ponesson  of  the  metropolis.  The  society  was  sufficiently  large  and  select ;  and  a  sense  of 
eoomion  suffering,  in  bein^  driven  from  their  homes,  had  the  effect  of  more  elosely  uniting  its 
laemben.  Disasters  of  this  kind,  if  duly  wei^ffaed,  are  not  grievously  to  be  deplored.  The  va- 
nety  and  hustle  they  bring  along  with  them  give  a  spring  to  the  mind ;  and  when  illumined  by 
hope,  as  was  now  the  case,  they  are  when  present  not  pabiftd,  and  when  past  they  are  among  the 
iacidents  most  pleasinff  in  retrospection.  Besides  the  families  established  in  thn  place,  it  was 
•eldom  without  a  number  of  visitors — gentlemen  of  the  army  and  others.  Henee  the  dissipatioQ 
of  cards,  sleighing  parties,  balls,  &c.,  was  freely  indulged.  Gen.  Mifflin,  at  this  era,  was  at 
home — a  chief  out  of  war,  complaining,  though  not  ill ;  condderably  malcontent,  and  apparently 
Bot  in  hifffa  fiavor  at  head-quarters.  According  to  him,  the  ear  of  the  commander jn-cluef  was 
euhisivuy  possessed  by  Greene,  who  was  represented  to  be  neither  the  most  wise,  the  most 
have,  nor  most  patriotic  of  counsellors.  In  short,  the  campaign  in  this  quarter  was  stigmatized 
af  a  series  of  Uimders,  and  the  incapacity  of  those  who  had  conducted  it  unsparingly  reprobated. 
The  better  Ibitune  of  the  northern  army  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  talents  of  its  leader;  and  it 
began  to  be  whispered  that  Gates  was  the  man  who  shoidd  of  right  have  the  station  so  incompe* 
tcntly  sustained  by  Washington.  There  was  to  all  appearance  a  cabal  forming  for  his  deposi- 
6on,  in  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  Grates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were  already  engaged ;  and 
in  which  the  congenial  spirit  of  Lee,  on  his  exchange,  immediately  took  a  share.  The  well- 
known  apostrophe  of  Conway  to  America,  importing  that  **  heaven  had  passed  a  decree  in  her 
fiTor,  or  her  ruin  must  long  before  have  ensued  from  the  imbecility  of  her  military  counsels," 
WIS  at  this  time  £uniHar  at  Reading ;  and  I  heard  him  myself,  when  he  was  afterwards  on  a 
Tint  to  that  place,  express  himself  to  the  effect  that  "no  man  was  more  a  gentleman  than  Gen. 
Washington,  or  appeared  to  more  advantage  at  his  table,  or  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  life;  but 
Si  to  his  talents  for  the  command  of  an  army,  (with  a  French  shrug,)  they  were  miserable  indeed." 
Observations  of  this  kind,  continually  repeated,  could  not  fiul  to  make  an  impression  within  the 
iphere  of  their  cireulation ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  pq>ularity  of  the  commander-in-chief 
was  a  good  deal  impaired  at  Reading.  As  to  myself^  however,  I  can  confidently  aver  that  I 
aerer  was  proselyted,  or  gave  ui  to  the  opinion,  for  a  moment,  that  any  man  in  America  was 
worthy  to  supiiJant  the  enlted  character  that  presided  in  her  army.  I  mij^t  have  been  disposed, 
perii^ts,  to  b^ve  that  such  talents  as  were  possessed  by  Lee,  oould  they  be  brou(|^t  to  act  sub. 
«£nate^,  might  often  be  useful  to  him ;  birt  I  ever  thought  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  put  any 
other  in  his  place.  Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  fi»rbore  to  become  a  partisan  of  Gates.  Several 
Qtben  tbongnt  they  saw  symptoms  of  selfishness  in  the  business ;  nor  could  the  great  eclat  of  the 
aorthera  campaign  convince  them  that  its  hero  was  superior  to  Washington.  The  duel  which 
afterwards  took  place  between  Gren.  Conway  and  Gen.  Cadwallader,  though  immediately  proceed^ 
iBf  from  an  im&voiable  opinion  expressed  by  the  latter  of  the  conduct  of  the  former  at  German- 
town,  had  perliaps  a  deeper  origin,  and  some  refierence  to  this  intrigue  ;*  as  I  had  the  means  of 
bowing  ihaX  Gen.  Cadwallader,  suspecting  Mifflin  had  instigated  Conway  to  fight  him,  was  ex. 
tiemely  earnest  to  obtain  data  from  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Reading,  whereon  to  ground  a  se. 
nam  explanation  with  Mifflin.  So  much  for  the  manoeuvring,  whicl^my  location  at  one  of  its 
mopal  seats  brought  me  acquainted  with ;  and  which  its  aumors  were  soon  after  desirous  of 
koryiag  in  oblivion. 

*  Not  that  Gen.  Cadwallader  was  induced  from  the  intrigue  to  q>eak  unfavorably  of  Gen.  Con. 
Wij^  behavior  at  Germantown.  That  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  ground  of  censure.  Conwav,  it 
seesBs,  during  the  action,  was  ibond  in  a  fiumJiouse  by  Gen.  Reed  and  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Upon 
their  iaqidnng  the  cause,  he  reidied,  in  great  agitation,  that  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neek. 


Babf  arged  to  pet  snother  horse,  and  at  any  rate  io  join  his  brigade,  wUeh  was  engaged,  he  ds^ 
cfiaid  it,  repeatmg  that  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck.    l^Nm  Conway's  app^nng  to  eon- 
CRss  some  time  after  to  be  made  a  major^genetal,  and  earnestly  uwing  his  suit,  CadwaBader 
■Ue  knowm  this  oonduot  of  his  at  Germantown ;  and  it  was  for  so  cUng  that  Conway  gave  t 
chaBeage,  the  issue  of  whteh  was,  his  being  dangerously  wounded  m  the  foee  horn  the  pistol 
GcB.Cadwa]ladnr.    He  leeovsNd,  lwwef«r,  and  mom  tns  after  w«it  Is  Fnnoe. 
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IM  BEAKS  COUNTT. 

The  Duke  of  Rochefaucault  de  Lianootdrt,  an  observing  Rpcnch  trav* 
eller,  who  passed  through  Reading  in  1795,  says: — 

**  The  seotiineiits  of  tlw  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  the  neighboring  coontrj  are  werj  good,  and 
bieaihfi  a  warn  attaehmeat  to  the  federal  goremment  There  ie  no  demoeratie  eoeiety.  Read- 
ing  aenft  abont  60  volunteers  in  the  expedition  against  Pittsborg — [Whiskey  insurrection.]  Near 
the  market,  price  of  building  lots  200  leet  deep,  9^  P^  ^^^  ^  l«>s  populous  parts,  ^IOl 
Price  of  land  some  distance  from  town,  about  9^  P^  &<^'«  >  d®^  town,  9^  ^  9^*  Meadows 
near  town  cost  $15iO.    A  project  is  on  foot  for  extending  the  town  to  the  bank  of  the  river.*' 

Died,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  residence  in  Reading,  [in  June,  1832,]  Gen.  Josqih 
Hiester,  late  pernor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  deceased,  one  (^  the  heroes 
of  the  rerolution,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island ;  was  captured,  and  subsequently  confined  on  board  the  prison-shq)  Jersey.  Af. 
ter  his  exchange  had  been  efiected,  with  a  gallant  spirit  unsubdued,  he  a^rain  entered  the  army,  and 
was  ehgaged  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandywine.  After  incfependence  had  been  estab. 
Ushed,ne  served  many  years  in  the  le^lature  of  his  native  state ;  and  for  many  years  subse. 
quently,  with  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  his  district,  served  hb  country 
in  eonsress,  with  a  zeal  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In  private  life,  he 
was  a  lund  and  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  parent,  a  charitable  and  hospitable 
neighbor,  and  a  warm  and  zealous  fneadL,-^Reading  Journal, 

.  WoMBLSDORF  is  a  large  village  near  the  Tulpehocken,  on  the  Reading 
and  Harrisburg  turnpike,  14  miles  from  Reading,  and  88  from  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  849.  There  is  a  church  here  common  to  the  Lutheran  and  German 
Reformed  societies.  The  Tulpehocken  valley  was  settled  at  an  early  day, 
about  1733  to  1740,  by  the  whites ;  and  previous  to  their  arrival  there  is  said 
to  have  been  a  cluster  of  Indian  villages  north  of  Womelsdorf,  under  the 
Kittatinuy  mountain.  Conrad  Weiser  chose  this  valley  for  his  favorite 
residence,  in  the  late  years  of  his  life,  and  was  buried  in  this  vicinity. 

Conrad  Weiser  was  bom  in  Germany,  but  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  settled  about 
the  year  1714.  He  lived  much  among  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York.  He  was  a  great  ftvcxite 
among  them,  was  naturalized  by  them,  and  became  perfectly  familiar  with  their  language.  De. 
siring  to  visit  Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  brought  him  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Harris's  fmy* 
and  wence  he  came  across  to  the  Tulpehocken ;  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  William 
Penn  for  the  first  time.  He  became  a  confidential  interpreter  and  special  messenger  for  the  prov- 
ince,  among  the  Indians ;  and  was  present  at  many  of  the  most  important  treaties  between  the 
proprietary  government  and  the  Indians.  In  1737  he  was  commissioned  bv  the  governor 
of  Virginia  to  visit  the  grand  council  at  Onondaga.  He  started  very  unexpectedly,  in  the  month 
of  February,  to  perform  this  journey  of  500  miles  through  a  wilderness,  where  there  was  neither 
road  nor  path,  and  at  a  season  when  no  game  could  be  met  with  for  food.  His  only  companions 
were  a  Dutchman  and  three  Indians.  £i  1744  he  was  in  like  manner  despatched  to  Shamokin, 
(Sunbury,)  **on  account  of  the  unhappy  death  of  John  Armstrong,  the  Indian  trader.*'  On  both 
these  journeys  he  has  specially  noted  interesting  observations  relating  to  a  sincere  and  general 
belief  among  the  Indians  in  the  interposition  of  an  overruling  providence,  and  their  habit  of  ac 
knowledging  with  gratitude  all  such  interpositions  in  their  favor.*  Mr.  Weiser  had  an  Indian 
agency  and  trading  house  at  Reading.  In  1755,  during  alarms  on  the  frontier,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  Berks  co.  'Hie  Indians  always  entertained  a  high  re- 
spect  for  his  character,  and  for  years  after  his  death  were  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  of  affec. 
tionate  remembrance  to  his  grave.  Ool.  Weiser  was  the  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  lately  minister  to  Austria. 

Dr.  Franklin  tells  the  following  story  of  Weiser's  visit  to  Onondaga; 
it  is  replete  with  the  doctor's  peculiar  humor,  and  probably  indicates  his 
own  prejudices  quite  as  strongly  as  thosp  of  the  Indians : — 

The  MSie  hospitality,  esteemed  among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  per. 
mmM ;  of  whieh  Oanrmd  Weieer^  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  following  instances :  He  had  been 
naturalised  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  wdi  the  Mohawk  language.  In  going  thrsogb 
the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  from  our  governor  to  the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  caDed 
at  the  habitatioD  of  Canassatago,  an  M  aequaintuioe,  who  embraced  him,  spread  fun  for  him  to 
tit  on,  placed  beCore  him  sonie  boiled  beans  and  venisoQ,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
ddnk.    When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassatego  began  to  convene  with 
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BEBES  COtJimr,  ]f5 

Um;  aihed  how  ha  had  fimd  flit  mai^  yean  mkm  Ihej  had  tmtk  eaeh otter;  whenoaheUm 
came ;  what  oooasioiied  the  joumej,  &c.  Conrad  answered  all  hie  questions ;  and  when  the  dis- 
eooise  began  to  flac,  the  Indian,  to  continiie  it,  said,  **  Conrad;  Ton  have  liyed  long  among  the 


white  people,  and  lEnow  something  of  their  cnstoms :  I  have  been  aometimea  at  Albany,  and 
have  obearred  that  once  in  seren  £it8  they  shot  op  their  shops  and  assamUe  in  the  great  hoose« 
Tea  me  what  that  is  fin^what  do  they  do  there?'*  **  They  meet  there,"  says  Conrad,  « to  hew 
and  leara  good  things.'*  **  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  m»  the  same.  But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.  I 
went  latdy  to  Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and  bay  blankets,  kiaiyee,  powder,  rum,  Jtc  You  know 
I  used  geoendly  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanson ;  but  I  was  a  little  mahnad  this  time  to  tr^  soma 
other  merchants.  Howeyer,  I  called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  giye  for 
beayer.  He  said  he  could  not  giye  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound;  but,  says  he,  !  cannot  taDc 
on  business  now :  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn  rood  thingt,  and  I  am  giv- 
ing to  the  meeting.  So  I  thou^t  to  mysd^  since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as 
wdl  go  to  the  meeting  too ;  and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  people  yery  angrily.  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiying  that  he  looked 
much  at  me  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  an|;ry  at  seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out, 
aat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I 
thought  too  that  the  man  had  mentioned  something  of  beayer,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchant.  Well,  Hans,  says  I, 
1  bc^  you  haye  a^^reed  to  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound.  No,  says  he,  I  cannot  give  so 
much ;  I  cannot  give  more  ttan  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  then  vpoiid  to  several  other  deal- 
era,  bat  they  all  sung  the  same  son^ — three  and  sixpence,  three  and  nspenee.  This  made  it 
dear  to  me  that  my  suspicion  was  nght ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting  to  leam 
good  thinge,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Consider 
but  a  little,  Coared,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  so  often  to  leam  good  things, 
they  would  certainly  have  learned  some  before  this  time.  But  th^  are  still  ignorant.  You  know 
cor  practice.  If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  entera  one  of  our  cabins,  we  aU 
treat  him  ab  I  do  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is  cold,  and  j^ve  him  meat 
and  drink  that  he  may  aUay  his  thirst  and  hun|rer,  and  we  spread  soft  iurs  for  lum  to  rest  and 
sleep  on.  We  demand  nottiing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and 
ask  for  victuals  and  drink,  they  say,  Gret  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  thinge  that  we  need  no  meetmgs  to  be  instructed  in,  because  our  mothers  taught 
them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  tiieir  meeting  should  be,  as 
they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have  any  such  efiect  They  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating 
of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver." 

KuTZTowN  is  a  large  village  in  the  Maxatawney  valley  on  the  AUen- 
town  and  Reading  road,  17  miles  from  either  place.  It  contains  some 
120  dwellings,  a  Lutheran  and  Grerman  Reformed  church,  and  693  inhab- 
itants by  the  census  of  1840.  A  correspondent  of  the  Ledger  in  1842, 
says — 

«  I  am  ruralizing  for  a  week  in  a  fertile  vale  oi  deep.soiled  red  shale,  underiying  the  lime, 
stone  of  the  lioxatawney  valley.  The  peasantry  are  lumest,  hard-working  Germans.  Here  thef 
lock  no  doors.  The  congregations,  of  different  sectarian  foith,  worship  in  the  same  church  on 
alternate  Sundays.  The  church  is  filled  with  attentive  neople,  and  a  very  great  proportion  are 
oommtmicants.  They  have  an  excellent  organ,  made  in  this  county.  Preaching  in  German.  It 
peina  me  to  observe  in  every  country  churchyard  the  naked  marble  slabs,  unsheltered  by  a  singla 
tree,  and  unadorned  by  a  single  shrub  or  flower. 

**  A  contented  mind  is  generally  associated  with  the  life  of  a  farmer,  by  our  novelists  at  least, 
and  by  those  who  get  their  notions  from  such  sources.  But  famunf  is  for  from  being  exempt 
fiom  the  petty  vexations  that  constitute  the  stinging  annoyances  of  hfe;  and  it  is  aa  mdooNad 
laet,  that  the  worriiip  of  the  dollar  finds  among  this  class  the  most  devout  adherents.  My  com^ 
panion  pointed  to  a  house  near  Kutztown,  where,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  farmer  in  good  cir* 
eumatances  hung  himself,  because  he  had  $200  of  the  notes  of  a  bank  that  had  stepped  pay- 
ment ;  and  many  3reare  ago,  I  remember  a  wealthy  fevmer  in  the  same  valley,  who  destroyed 
himMlf  in  the  same  way,  because  he  had  on  hand  in  the  spring  aU  of  his  wheats  and  could  ooi 
aaU  it  at  the  price  ha  waa  offiared  during  the  winter." 

Hamburo  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkiil» 
just  below  its  passage  through  the  Kittatimiy  or  Blue  mountain.  Pecu- 
lation about  500.  Chie  church,  common  to  the  Lutheran  and  German 
Reformed  denominations.    The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
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onkivated.    A  biidg^  Item  onmts  the  river,  and  flie  Fottsrilh  laflrMd 
passes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  many  small  villages  in  Berks  co.  at  the  cross-roads,  and  in 
the  smaller  valleys,  each  rendering  their  peculiar  service  to  thc^  surromid- 
ing  agricultural  population.  Among  these,  the  more  important  are  Mo&- 
GANTowN  in  the  southern  comer,  and  Rbheessburo  in  the  western  comer 
of  the  CO.  The  smaller  villages  are  Mkrtztown,  Pbicbtown,  Unionvoxe, 
WAKRENSBUBa,  Bi]u»0BOKO*,  Wbavbrstowit,  Exjbtbetown,  Millbrsburo,  Won* 
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Bradford  countv  was  at  first  separated  from  Luzeme  and  Lycoming  in 
1810,underthename  of  Ontario.  InMarch,  1812, the  co.was  fully  organized 
for  judicial  purposes,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Bradford.  At  the  same 
time  the  courts  were  directed  to  be  holden,  until  public  buildings  should 
be  erected,  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Means,  in  Towanda  township.  Length 
40  m.,  breadth  29;  area  1,174  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1820,  11,554;  in 
1830,  19,746 ;  in  1840,  32,768.  Besides  the  Susquehanna,  which  winds 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  oo.,  there  are  its  tributaries,  Wysox  cr. 
and  Wyalusing  cr.  on  the  east,  and  the  Tioga  river,  and  Sugar  cr.  and 
Towanda  cr.  on  the  west  side,  with  several  streams  of  less  note.  The 
surface  of  the  co.  is  quite  rough,  but  there  are  no  very  long  and  distinct 
ranges  of  very  lofty  mountains.  The  great  subordinate  chains  of  Laurel 
hill  and  Chestnut  ridge,  so  prominent  in  other  sectioni»  of  the  state,  are 
here  found  to  be  much  depressed  in  hei^it,  and  broken  and  scattered  in 
innumerable  isolated  ridges  and  spurs.  There  is,  however,  along  the  course 
of  the  Towanda  cr.,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  high  precipitous  ridge  stretching 
away  towards  the  head  of  Fme  cr.,  formerly  called  Burnett's  mountain, 
which  may  indicate  the  track  of  the  Laurel  hilL  The  same  ridge  forms 
the  precipitous  ^  narrows**  on  the  Susquehanna,  two  or  three  miles  below 
Towandfiu  The  land  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges  is  gently  undulating, 
forming  good  grazing  farms.  Along  the  streams  are  many  enchanting 
valleys,  with  meadows  and  uplands  not  exceeded  in  fertility  and  pictur- 
esque beauty  by  any  in  the  state.  The  bittuninous  coal  formation  touches 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  co.,  and  veins  of  firom  three  to  seven  feet 
in  thickness  are  found  on  the  heads  of  Towanda  cr.  A  railroeul  route 
from  Towanda  to  these  mines  was  surveyed  in  1839,  but  it  now  sltunben 
with  many  d  the  other  projects  of  that  day.  Iron  is  abundant,  but  not 
developed :  and  indications  of  copper  have  been  discovered.  l%ere  are 
sulphur  springs  at  Rome,  eight  miles  from  Towanda.  Considerable  pine 
ana  other  lumber  is  still  prepared  and  sent  to  market  from  this  county ; 
more  perhaps  than  is  for  the  real  interest  of  the  population,  who  would 
derive  a  surer  proftt  fitnn  the  cultivation  and  export  of  ag^cultural  pro* 
duce. 

The  Berwick  and  Newtown,  ot  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turnpike  road, 
which  passes  through  the  co.,  was  projected  at  the  early  settlement  of 
the  CO.,  about  the  year  1802  or  '04,  and  was  driven  through  the  then  wil- 
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I  hf  Ae  exertimu  of  Pfailadelphians  and  others  interested  in  the 
lands.  It  was  not  folly  completed  until  subsequent  to  1820.  The  Wil-* 
iianu^rt  and  Elmira  railroad  is  completed  firom  Williamsport  to  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  county,  but  has  been  suspended  for  the  pre- 
a&at 

The  north  branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  follows  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  f<H*ming  a  connec- 
tkok  with  the  canals  of  New  York.  Most  of  the  heavy  work  has  been 
done  upon  the  line ;  and  a  compcmy  has  been  chartered  to  take  the  un- 
finished work  firom  the  state,  and  complete  it  When  this  opening  is 
made,  a  profitable  exchange  will  take  place  between  the  salt,  plaster, 
and  lime  of  New- York,  and  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  whites  in  this  region,  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  was  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Cayuga  trtt>e  of 
Indians,  one  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations.  To  each  d 
that  confederacy  was  confided  the  charge  of  a  door  of  their  ^long  house,'' 
as  ihev  termed  their  residence  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Senecas 
kept  the  southwestern  door  on  the  Allegheny,  the  Mohawks  the  eastern 
at  Schenectady,  &c.  The  Gayugas  themselves  did  not  reside  in  the  re- 
gion now  Bradford  co.  It  was,  with  the  Susquehanna  valley  lower  down, 
assigned  as  the  asylum  for  scattered  tribes  of  Mohicans,  Wampanoags^ 
Tutelos,  Monseys,  and  other  tribes  who  had  retired  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites.  It  was  also  on  the  great  war-path  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  southern  tribes ;  and  it  may  he  inferred  firom  the  reply 
of  the  Cayuga  chief  to  the  Moravian  Indians,  that  these  now  peacefm 
valleys  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  encounter.  Tradition 
states  that  Wysox  valley  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  that  name,  who  had 
two  sanguinary  battles  with  the  Towanda  Indians,  on  the  fiats  at  the 
noath  of  Towanda  cr.  Many  relics  have  been  found  of  these  former 
races.  About  two  miles  cAove  Towanda,  at  the  "  Break-neck  narrows,** 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  the  resemblance  of  a  squaw's  head 
and  face  carved  in  the  perpendicular  rock.  It  is  now  much  obliterated 
by  the  ice  fireediets.  It  is  said  that  the  name  of  Break-neck  was  given  to 
these  narrows  by  Sullivan's  army,  who  lost  some  cattle  there:  but 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  name  and  the  sculpture 
doea  not  distinctly  appear. 

The  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  was  found  a  few  years  since  on  the 
Sheshequin  flats,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Silas  Goie.  It  is  curi- 
ously wrought  of  red-stone,  as  perfect  as  when  new ;  and  the  material 
correspon<te  with  the  description  given  of  the  red  pipe-stone  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  by  George  Catlin,  Esq.  In  Burlington  township  the  skelo* 
tons  ^  two  human  beings  were  lately  found  in  excavating  a  cellar. 
They  were  unc<»ttmonly  large,  and  had  apparently  been  deposited  with 
much  ceremony  and  care.  Their  heads  were  laid  eastwanl,  and  their 
bodies  enclosed  with  large  fiat  stones.  The  bones  were  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation. 

To  wnom.  or  to  what  date  may  be  ascribed  what  are  called  the  Spanr 
iA  fortiiicattom  above  Athens  on  the  Tioga,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefaueanlt  ascribes  them  to  the  Frencn  in  the  time 
of  Denonville,  about  1688. 

Before  the  men  of  ComieoticQt  had  asMrted  their  claim  to  the  fiur  tali^  of  Jfoadfoid  eo^  the 
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holy  jnoneen  of  the  Momvum  ims^tm  had  penetrated  the  wiMemeea  aloft;  the  Snsqudhaima, 
ana  made  settlemeata  at  yarkMU  points. 

Ab  early  as  1750,  Bishop  Cammerhof  and  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  guided  bv  an  Indiaa  of  the 
CajTUga  tribe,  passed  up  the  Susquehanna  on  a  visit  to  Onondaga.  To  each  night's  encamp, 
ment  theygave  a  name,  the  fiist  letter  of  which  Was  cut  into  a  tree  b?  the  Indians.  They 
tarried  at  lioga,  which  is  described  as  "  a  considerable  Indian  town."  The  same  year,  it  m 
■aid,  **  there  was  a  great  awakening,  which  extended  over  the  wh)4e  Indtan  oomitry,  e^p^eiafly 
on  the  Susquehanna."  There  appears  to  have  been  an  Indian  village,  in  1759,  at  Machwihiln. 
ring,  (Wyalusinff,)  where  one  I^panhunk,  an  Indian  moralist,  had  been  zealously  propagating^ 
his  dootrmes ;  with  little  success,  however,  for  his  hearers  were  ad&ted  to  the  most  abonunable 
vices,  and  he  himself  was  but  little  better.  On  a  visit  to  the  missionary  station  Naiii,  on  Iha 
Lehigh,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  and  such  an  impression  did  it 
make  upon  him,  that  the  foDowing  year  he  took  down  his  wife  and  33  of  his  followers,  to  hear 
this  new  doctrine ;  at  the  same  time  endeavoring,  without  success,  to  persuade  the  christian  In- 
dians of  Nain  to  remove  to  the  Susquehanna. 

In  May,  1763,  Zeisberger,  with  the  Indian  Inxither  Anthony,  tame  to  Wydnsing,  havingr 
heard  of  a  remarkable  awakening  there,  and  that  the  Indians  desired  some  one  who  oould  pcMiit 
them  to  the  true  way  of  obtaining  rest  and  peace  in  their  consciences.  Papanhunk  had  lost  his 
credit  by  the  inefficiency  of  his  doctrines.  Z^berger  was  met,  before  he  arrived,  by  Job  OiUo- 
way,  an  inhabitant  of  Wyalusing,  who  spoke  English  well,  and  told  him  thgat  thor  eouoeii  had 
met  six  days  successively  to  consider  how  they  might  procure  a  teacher  of  the  truth.  Zeisberger 
was  invited  to  become  a  resident  missionary  among  them,  which,  after  a  visit  to  Bethlehem,  no 
consented  to  do.  It  appears  that  about  this  time  *'  some  weU-meaning  people  of  a  dilfeient  per- 
•uasion  arrived  at  Wyalusing,*'  but  the  Indians  having  afaready  given  a  preference  to  the  Monu 
vians,  would  listen  to  no  other  sect  [Could  this  have  been  Brainerd?]  Hie  first  fruit  d  Zob* 
berger's  pious  efforts  in  his  new  con^gation,  was  Papanhunk  himself,  who  confessed  his  sins, 
and  desired  to  be  baptized.  He  received  the  christian  name  of  John,  and  another  Indmn,  who 
liad  been  Papanhunk*s  opponent,  was  baptized  after  him,  and  caHed  Peter. 

In  the  midst  of  these  encouraging  prospects,  consternation  spread  through  the  frontier  set^ 
tlements,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Indian  war  of  1763,  which  had  just  broken  out  aloogf 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  Occanonal  parties  of  Indians  from  the  west  skulked  into  the  Mofavian 
Indian  settlements  to  persuade  tbem  to  withdrew,  that  they  naght  make  a  descent  upon  the 
whites.  This  became  known  to  the  Irish  settlement  in  the  Kittatinny  vaUey,  whose  jeafowy 
was  aroused  that  the  Moravian  Indians  were  in  collusion  with  their  hostile  brethren,  and  the 
missionary  settlements  were  tiius  i>laced  between  two  fires,  lliis  animosity  of  the  Irish  at  length 
wreaked  itself  upon  the  poor  Indians  on  the  Ccmestogo ;  and  ^e  other  Christian  Indians  wei« 
taken  by  the  missionariee  to  Philadelphia  for  proteotkm.  Peace  at  length  arrived  at  the  cloMaf 
1764,  and  in  1765  the  whole  body  of  Indian  brethren  returned  to  the  deserted  huts  at  WyalusiBg* 
Devoting  themselves  anew  to  Him  who  had  given  them  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  they  began 
their  lalrars  with  renew^  courage,  and  pitching  upon  a  convenient  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  a  few  miles  below  Wyalusing,  they  built  a  regular  settlement,  wfaidi  they  caSsd 
Friedenshuetten,  {TenU  of  Peace,)  It  consisted  of  13  Indian  huts,  and  upwards  of  40  ftaoM 
houses,  shingled,  and  provided  with  chimneys  and  windows.  A  convenient  house  was  ereet6d 
for  the  missionaries,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  street  stood  the  chapel,  neatly  built,  and 
covered  with  shingles.  Gardens  surrounded  the  village,  and  near  the  river  about  D50  acres  wen 
divided  into  regular  plantations  of  Indian  com.  Eich.  family  had  their  own  boat.  The  honr. 
ing.ground  was  at  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Durinf  the  progress  of  building  the  town,  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  children,  lodged  in  the  old  cottages  found  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  in  bark  huta* 
In  fine  weather  thay  lifted  up  their  voices  in  prayer  and  praise  under  the  open  firmament  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  observe  them,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  at  their  work ;  soma  w«re  buildiiig',  sottM 
clearing  land,  some  hunting  and  fishing  to  provide  for  the  others,  and  some  carad  for  houMkeep. 
ing.  The  town  being  completed,  the  usual  regulations  and  statutes  of  die  Moravian  stations 
were  mdoptdd ;  order  and  peace  prevailed,  and  Uie  good  woik  went  gloriously  on.  As  one  of  ths 
great  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Cayugas  kept  that  door  of  tfaair  *<  kMf  house*  whi<A 
opened  upon  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  It  beoame  neetssidry  fer  the  misaionaries  ts  seek 
their  permission  to  reside  widiin  their  jurisdiction.  With  all  the  smemnity  of  Indian  dipknnaey, 
the  Christian  Indians  ^ve  notice  to  me  chjef  of  the  Cayugas,  ihtX  they  had  settled  on  the  Sns. 
qiiehanna,  where  they  mtended  to  hmld  and  )hm  hi  peaoe  with  their  funilies,  if  their  uncle  k^ 
proved  of  it ;  and  tfaiey  likewise  desired  leave  for  their  teachers  to  live  with  them.  The  ahietf; 
after  consultation  with  the  great  cauneil  of  Onondaga,  repUed*  in  a  friendly  manner,  "  that  the 
iriace  they  had  chosen  was  not  proper,  all  that  country  having  been  stained  with  blood ;  therafem 
he  would  take  them  up  and  place  them  in  a  better  situation,  near  the  upper  end  of  Cayuga  laks. 
They  might  take  their  teacbefs  with  them,  and  be  mimolesled  in  their  wondnp.'*  Thm  pmasal 
did  not  exactly  suit  the  Indians  of  Friedenshuetten,  and  they  evaded  an  acquieseenoe,  givisf 
the  chief  hopes  that  the^  would  reply  "  when  the  Indian  com  was  ripe."  This  was  in  the  snm. 
mer  of  *6fi;    Aiter  waitmg  mrtil  (he  spring  of  17^,  the  Cayuga  chief  sent  a  message  to  FVied- 
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>  *'  that  h0  dklnoi  lavw  what  ■ortof  In^Kaii  com  they^^niglit  plant,  for  thej  had  promised 
him  an  answer  when  it  was  ripe ;  that  kis  com  had  bemi  |ratbered  bng  ag;o,  and  was  almost  con- 
aumed,  and  he  soon  intended  to  plant  azain."  The  chief,  ultimately,  and  the  council,  gavs 
them  a  larger  tract  of  land  than  tney  had  desired,  extending  beyond  Tio^  to  make  use  of  afl 
their  own*  with  a  promise  that  the  heathen  Indians  should  not  come  and  dwell  upon  it  This 
nant,  however,  was  forgotten  at  the  treaty  of  1768,  when  the  whole  country  on  the  Susque- 
Eanna  was  sold  to  Pennsylvania* 

The  peace  of  the  settlement  was  often  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  rum,  that  universal  ac* 
•orafwniment  of  civilization,  introduced  by  straggling  Indians.  They  ordered  at  length  that 
every  rmn  bottle  should  be  locked  up  during  the  stay  of  its  owner,  and  delivered  to  him  on  his 
fkparture.  The  white  traders  from  the  Irisn  settlements  at  Paxton,  found  the  settlement  a  most 
oonvenient  depot,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  a  place  of  common  resort  in  1766.  They  staid 
0eveial  weeks  in  the  place,  and  occasioned  much  levity  and  dissipation  among  the  young  people. 
Ilie  Indians  at  length  ordered  them  off,  desiring  that  the  "  Tents  of  Peace**  should  not  be  made 
«  place  of  traffic.  The  hospitality  of  the  brethren  often  exhausted  their  little  stock  of  provision8» 
■ad  their  only  resource  for  a  new  supply  was  in  hunting,  or  seeking  aid  from  the  older  settle, 
m^iis.  Theur  numbers  had  increased  so  much  in  1767,  Siat  a  more  spacious  church  was  erected. 
The  locusts,  which  swarmed  by  millions,  did  great  damage  to  their  crops.  The  small-pox 
broke  out  among  them  in  *67,  and  the  patients  were  prudently  removed  to  temporary  cabins  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  . 

The  station  at  Friedenshuetten  continued  to  prosper  for  several  years,  until  the  year  1779, 
Poring  this  period  the  persevering  Zeisberger  had  sev^al  times  threaded  the  wilderness  to  the 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  planted  new  churches  among  the  Delawares  dwelfing 
there.     (See  Beaver  and  Venango.) 

Amnny  the  places  visited  by  the  Moravian  brethren  of  Friedenshuetten,  was  an  Indian  tewn 
about  thuty  nules  above,  called  Tschechschequannink  in  the  orthogmpfay  of  the  mission,  **  whsie 
«  gieat  awakening  had  taken  place.  (This  was  old  Sheshequin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river« 
opposite  and  a  litUe  below  the  present  village  of  that  name.)  Brother  John  Rothe,  after  j^rmis. 
toon  duly  obtaioed  from  the  Cayu^  chief,  took  charge  of  this  post  as  the  resident  missionary. 
The  chief,  in  granting  his  permission,  gave  encouragement  that  he  himself  would  occasionalry 
oonw  to  bear  3ie  ^  great  word" — ^being  convinced  that  was  the  right  way.  Two  Indian  brethren 
esmsted  Mr.  Rothe,  and  the  station  became  a  kind  of  **  cha]>d  of  ease"  to  Friedenshuetten* 
About  half  a  mile  from  Sheshequin  the  savages  used  at  stated  times  to  keep  their  feasts  of  sacri. 
fice.  On  these  occasions  they  roved  about  m  the  neighborhood  like  so  many  evil  spuits,  making 
the  air  resound  with  their  hideous  noises  and  bellowings,  but  they  never  approached  near  enouga 
to  noolest  the  brethren.  Brother  Rothe  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many  proofs  of  the  power  of  um& 
word  of  Grod,  and  it  appeared  for  some  time  as  if  all  the  jpeople  about  Sheshequin  would  turn  to 
the  Lord.  Some  time  after,  an  enmity  began  to  show  itself :  some  said  openly,  "  We  cannot 
live  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  brethr^ :  if  God  had  intended  us  to  live  like  them,  we 
^KMiId  certainly  have  been  bom  amongst  them.*'  Nevertheless  James  Davis,  a  chiefj  and  sev^ 
tal  others  were  baptized. 

The  missionaries  lost  no  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  often  invited 
them  te  dine  as  they  passed  through  the  settlement :  these  little  attentions  made  a  fovorable  im. 
presaioii,  and  enabled  the  missionaries,  in  familiar  conversation,  to  remove  miBapprehensions,  and 
allay  uafoonded  prejudices  which  had  been  entertsiined  b  v  the  chiefs  against  them.  These  chiefo 
aoticed  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  village,  and  looked  with  no  little  suspicion  upon  the  snr* 
▼eying  instruments  osed  at  the  settlement,  re|^arding  them  as  some  mysterious  contrivance  to 
-  ebtain  the  land  frmn  the  Indians.  The  paintings  in  the  church,  of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  scene 
at  tbe  Mount  of  Ohves,  attracted  their  admiration,  and  enabled  the  brethren  to  explain  to  them 
the  historv  of  our  Lord,  *'  which  produoed  in  some  a  salutary  thougbtfulnpss.** 

Jn  1771,  there  was  an  immense  flood  in  the  Susquehanna,  and  all  the  inhabitants  at  Sheiha- 
oniit  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  in  boats,  and  retire  to  the  woodS)  where  they  were  detamed 
mar  days. 

The  Six  Nations  having,  by  the  treaty  of  1768,  sold  their  land  "  from  under  their  feet,"  the 
bnUinn  were  compelled  to  seek  a  new  grant  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who  kindly 
erdersd  that  they  shonld  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  he  had  ord^ed  the  surveyors  not  to  tajLe  op 
any  land  within  &we  miles  of  Friedenshuetten. 

The  brethren  had  received  many  pressing  invitations  from  the  Delawares  on  the  Ohio  to  leave 
the  Snsqaefaanna,  and  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  whites,  and  settle  among  them*  These  ia* 
▼itatioBS  were  declined  until  1773,  when  the  brethren  became  convinced  th^  the  congregatione 
eonld  not  maintain  themselves  long  in  these  parts.  The  Iroquois  had  sold  their  land«  and  vaiions 
tiodblesome  demands  uptm  them  were  oontinuaDy  renewed ;  the  contest  between  the  Connecticut 
men  and  the  bidians  and  Fisnnamites  at  Wyoming  had  commenced,  white  settlers  daily  in. 
eneasdi  and  ne»  was  introdnoed  to  seduce  the  young  people.  Tbey  therefore  finally  raiolved 
o  remove  te  the  Oluo. 

Their  €*odu$  was  remarkable.  To  transport  340  individuals  of  aU  8ge%  with  oattle  and  hoii6«^ 
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ftom  the  North  Bnach  aeioss  the  ADegfaoijiBooiitaiiis  hw  waj  of  Bald  Etf^  to  theOluo,  wod4 
be,  even  in  these  days  of  locomotiye  facilities,  a  most  arcraous  andertaking.  What  must  it  have 
been  through  that  howling  wilderness !  fortunately  most  of  the  oompany  were  natiyes  of  tka 
forest    The  scene  iajnyea  in  the  language  of  Loskiel,  the  annalist  of  the  miasions. 

**  June  6th,  1772.  The  congregation  partook  of  the  holy  communion  for  the  last  time  in  fVia- 
denshuetten.        •  •  •        June  Uth,  all  being  ready  for  the  journey,  the  conirregation 

met  for  the  last  time  at  F.,  when  the  missionary  reminded  them  of  the  great  fovors  and  Ueasiziga 
xeceiyed  from  God  in  this  place,  and  then  offered  up  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  him,  with  fin'- 
▼ent  supplications  for  his  peace  and  protectfon  on  the  journey.  The  company  consisted  of  341 
persons  from  Friedenshuetten  and  Sheahequin,  and  proceeded  with  great  cheerfulness  in  leliaace 
upon  the  Lord. 

*<  Brother  Ettwein  conducted  those  who  went  by  land,  and  brother  Rothe  those  by  water,  wiio 
were  the  greater  number.  This  journey  was  a  practical  school  of  patience  for  the  missionaries. 
The  fatigue  attending  the  emigration  of  a  whole  oongrsffation,  with  all  their  goods  and  cattle,  in^ 
a  country  like  North  America,  can  hardly  be  conceit  by  any  one  who  has  not  experienced  it ; 
much  less  can  it  be  properly  described.  The  land  travellers  had  70  head  of  oxen,  and  a  stUI 
greater  number  of  horses,  to  care  fbr,  and  sustained  incredible  hardships  in  forcing  a  way  fbr 
themselves  and  their  beasts  through  very  thick  woods  and  swamps  of  great  extent,  bemg  directed 
only  bv  a  small  path,  and  that  himily  £sceniible  in  some  places ;  so  that  it  appears  aunoet  im. 
possibk  to  conceive  how  one  man  could  work  his  way  and  mark  a  path  through  such  close 
thickets  and  immeose  woods,  one  of  which  he  computed  to  be  about  60  miles  long.  While  pass, 
ing  through  these  woods  it  rained  almost  incessantly.  In  one  part  of  the  coimtry  they  were 
ofa&ged  to  wade  36  times  through  the  windings  of  the  river  Munsey,  besides  suffering  other  hard- 
ships. However,  they  attended  to  their  daily  worship  as  regularly  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  had  frequently  strangers  among  them,  both  Indians  and  white  people,  who  were  partic- 
ulariy  attentive  to  the  English  discourses  delivered  by  brother  Ettwein.  Tlie  party  which  went 
by  water  were  every  night  obliged  to  seek  a  lod^ng  on  shore,  and  suffered  much  nom  the  cold* 
£k)on  after  their  departure  from  Friedenshuetten,  the  measles  broke  out  among  them,  and  many 
ieH  sick,  especially  the  children.  The  attention  due  to  the  patients  necessarily  increased  the  fiu 
tigue  of  the  journey.  In  some  parts  they  were  molested  by  inquisitive,  [probably  in  the  Wyoming 
v^ey]  and  m  others  by  drunken  people.  The  many  falls  and  dangerous  rapids  in  the  Snsque. 
hanna  occasioned  immense  trouble  and  frequent  delays.  However,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  they 
passed  safe  by  Shamokin,  and  then  upon  the  west  arm  of  the  river  by  Long  Island  to  Great  l8lan«l, 
when  they  jomed  the  land  traveOers  on  the  29th  June,  and  now  proceeded  all  together  by  land. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  mountains,  they  met  with  great  difficulties  in  crossing  them,  for,  not  having 
horses  enough  to  carry  all  the  baggage,  most  of  tnem  were  obliged  to  carry  some  part  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  journey  the  rattlesnakes  kept  them  in  constant  alarm,  as  they  lay  in 
great  numbers  either  in  or  near  tiio  road.  These  venomous  creatures  destroyed  several  of  the 
horses,  but  the  oxen  were  saved  by  being  driven  in  the  rear.  The  most  troublesome  plague  in  the 
woods  was  a  kind  of  insect  called  by  the  Indians  Ponk^  or  living  tuheSf  from  their  being  so  small 
that  they  are  hardly  visible,  and  their  bite  as  painful  as  red-hot  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  eveQingr 
ftres  were  kindled,  the  cattle,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  insects,  ran  f^iriously  towards  the  firs^ 
crowding  into  the  smoke,  by  which  our  travdlers  were  much  disturbed  in  their  sleep  and  at  meals. 
These  tormenting  creatures  are  met  with  in  a  tract  of  country  which  the  Indians  call  '  a  place 
avoided  by  all  men.*  The  followin|r  circumstance  gave  rise  to  this  name :  About  30  years  ago, 
an  Indian  hermit  lived  c^n  a  rock  m  this  neighborhood,  and  used  to  appear  to  travellers  or  hunt- 
ers in  different  garbs,  fhghtening  some  and  murdering  others.  At  length  a  valiant  chief  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  surprise  and  kill  him.  To  this  true  account  fabu]6us  report  has  added,  that  the 
chief,  having  burnt  the  hermit's  bones  to  ashes,  scattered  them  in  the  air  throughout  the  forest, 
and  they  became  jNmiks.  In  another  part  of  the  forest,  the  fires  and  storms  had  caused  such  con- 
frisipn  among  the  trees,  that  the  wood  was  almost  impenetrable.  Some  persons  departed  this  lifo 
during  the  journey,  and  among  them  a  poor  cripple,  10  or  11  years  old,  who  was  carried  by  his 
mothor  in  a  basket  on  her  back.  Our  travellers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
in  one  place,  to  supply  theipselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tlie^  shot  upwards  of  150  deer 
during  the  ioumey,  and  found  great  abundance  of  fish.  They  likewise  met  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tnrde,  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  with  a  long  neck,  pointed  head,  and  eyes  Hke  a  dove. 

**  July  20th,  they  left  the  mountains  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  [now  the  AUegfaeny,] 
ivbere  they  immediately  built  canoes  to  send  the  aged  and  infirm  with  the  heayy  bamge  down 
the  river.  Two  days  afterwards  they  met  brother  Heckenwelder  and  some  In<fian  horses  from. 
Friedenstadt,  (in  Beaver  co.)  by  whose  asostance  they  arrived  there  on  the  dth  Aug.,  and  were 
reecived  with  every  mark  of  action  by  the  wk^  congregation." 

At  Fort  Stanwix,  Nov.  5, 1768,  the  chie&  of  the  Six  Nations  sold  to 
the  agents  of  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  ^  in  consideration  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,**  all  the  land  in  Pennsylvania  not  heretofore  purchased, 
sontheast  of  a  boundary. 
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*  Bepaniii;  on  tlM  ^ast  nde  of  tbe  emit  brandi  of  the  rhrer  Smqneluuma  at  a  place  called 
Oweg^,  down  tbe  laid  bFanoh  on  the  eaat  aide  to  the  month  of  a  creek  called  by  the  Indians 
Awmndae  (Tawandee,)  and  acroas  the  rirer  and  np  the  aaid  creek  on  the  south  side,  and  along 
the  range  of  kills  called  Burnett's  lulls  bj  the  ESnglish,  and  hj  the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of 
then  to  the  heads  of  a  creek  which  runs  into  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  creek 
is  ealled  bj  the  Indians  Tiadaghton,"  jkc,  6lc^  orer  to  Eittaning,  a^  thence  down  the  Ohio. 
(See  tbe  whole  boundary  under  Lycoming  oo.) 

Again,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Oct  23, 1784,  the  Six  Nations  sold  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  all  the  land  in  the  state  lying  northwest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  boundary ;  and  this  latter  sale  was  confirmed  by  the  Wyan- 
dots  and  Delawares  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  (in  Beaver  co.)  in  Jan.  1785. 

It  was  also  ascertained  at  Fort  Stan  wix  in  '84,  that  the  creek  called  Tia- 
daghton  by  the  Indians,  was  the  Pine  creek  of  the  Pennsylvanians ;  uid 
that  the  Indians  had  always  known  Bnmettfs  mountain  by  die  name  of 
the  long  momUain. 

Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  Moravians,  pioneers  from  Connecticut 
had  already  arrived  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  but  no  settlements  were  ex- 
tended up  as  far  as  Wyalusing  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionaiT  war. 
During  that  war  these  valleys  swarmed  with  hostile  parties  of  the  Six 
Nations,  descending  upon  the  white  settleiments.  A  few  Dutch  families. 
att€tched  to  the  British  cause,  were  permitted  to  remain  about  the  upper 
Susquehanna ;  among  whom  was  okl  B(r.  Fauks,  who  lived  on  the  point 
below  Towanda.  After  the  bloody  conflict  at  Wyoming  in  1778,  CoL 
Hartley  with  a  detachment  of  troops  came  up  the  valley  and  burned  the 
Moravian  towns,  together  with  the  Indian  town  at  Tioga  point.  Maj. 
Gren.  Sullivan  passed  up  the  Susquehanna  in  tiie  ensuing  summer  of  1779, 
on  his  memorable  expedition  against  the  towns  of  the  Six  Nations.  The 
army  arrived  at  Tioga  Point  on  the  11th  Aug.,  and  hearing  that  the  ene- 
my were  at  Chemung,  an  Indian  village  12  miles  above  Tioga  Point, 
went  up  and  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  who  had  abandoned 
the  village,  and  were  lying  in  ambush.  The  Indians  were  driven  off; 
and  after  destroying  the  grain,  &c.,  the  army  returned  to  Tioga  to 
wait  for  Gen.  Clinton's  brigade,  which  came  down  the  eckst  branch  on  the 
22d  Aug.  from  New  York,  witii  200  batteaux.  The  united  forces  now 
moved  forward  up  the  Tioga  into  the  Genesee  country,  ravaging  and 
burning  the  Indian  villages,  and  destroying  their  crops.*  While  the  ar- 
my remained  at  Tioga  thev  erected  blockhouses  on  the  peninsula,  where 
Cc^  Sbreeve  was  Icuft  with  a  garrison  of  200  men  to  guard  the  place. 
The  army  returned  on  the  dOth  Sept.,  and  were  received  by  Col.  Shreeve 
witli  a  jovous  salute,  and  "  as  grand  an  entertainment  as  the  ciroum* 
stances  of  the  place  would  admit." 

The  ravages  committed  by  Gen.  Sullivan  made  but  a  slight  impression 
upon  the  savages.  On  his  return  they  followed  close  upon  his  rear,  and 
hovered  around  the  frontier  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.  A  year 
or  two  after  the  peace,  a  number  of  those  who  had  been  in  Sullivan's  < 
campaign,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  this  region,  came  here  to 
settle,  bringing  with  them  several  other  adventurers,  who  took  up  lands 
in  tiie  Shc^hequin  valley  under  the  Connecticut  title.  About  the  same 
time  adventurers  and  squatters  flocked  in  from  New  York,  and  settled 

*  A  joomal  of  this  expedition,  kept  by  Sergeant-major  Grant  of  the  Jeney  tioope,  ie  pphliahed 
in  fall  m  Hasard*8  Eenater,  yoL  xiy,  i^.  73  to  76,  where  the  enrions  maj  consaU  it  The  more 
iBtamtnig  paMagea  IW6  to  the  hictory  of  New  York. 
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about  Tioga  point  The  progress  of  the  county  was  for  many  years  re- 
tarded by  the  uncertainty  of  title  to  the  lands,  growing  out  of  the  contest 
between  the  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  claimants.  (See  Luzerne  co.) 
The  first  actual  settlers  were  generally  under  the  Connecticut  title. 
Much  bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  by  the  attempts  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania claimants  to  survey  their  tracts.  A  Mr.  Irwin,  a  surveyor  from 
Easton,  while  sitting,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  the  door  of  Mr. 
McDuffie's  house  on  the  Tioga  above  Athens,  was  rfiot  dead  by  some 
person  unknown.  Mr.  McDulie  was  sitting  near  him  playing  the  flute. 
A  Mr.  Smiley  was  tarred  and  feathered  one  night  near  Towanda  creek. 
The  feeling  that  prevailed  among  the  settlers  at  the  time,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  such  offenders  to  justice,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  individual  who  lent  the  bottle  to  the  rogues  to  hold  their  tar, 
was  himself  on  the  grand  jury  for  investigating  the  case  ;  but  as  no  fe- 
gal  evidence  was  presented  to  him  officially  that  such  a  use  had  been 
made  of  his  bottle  ;  and  as  he  (fid  not  actually  know  the  fact,  he  did  not 
feel  bound  to  state  his  stupicions  to  the  grand  jury.  Col.  Satterlee,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  in  securing  the  original  organization  of  the 
CO.,  obtained  an  appropriation  at  an  early  day  of  8600  for  opening  roads 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  co.,  which  gave  an  opportunitv  for  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  New  Englandars  to  settle  in  the  townships  of  WeUs, 
Ridgebury,  Springfield,  &c. 

Smithfield  and  Cdiumbia  townships  are  settled  by  Vermonters,  whose 
fine  farms  attest  their  industry. 

Towanda,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  co.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  river 
bank,  and  a  pcurt  on  several  successive  benches  gently  rising  from  the 
river,  and  presenting  a  most  enchanting  prospect  The  dwellings  are 
built  with  taste,  generally  of  wood,  painted  white,  imparting  a  remarlot- 
bly  bright  and  oheerfrd  appearance  to  the  town  as  one  approaches  it  from 
the  Wysox  valley,  just  opposite.  Besides  the  usual  co.  buildings,  the  town 
contains  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches,  an  academy, 
and  a  bank,  very  extensively  known.  A  noble  bridge  crosses  the  river  at 
the  town.  Just  below  the  bridge  is  the  dam  and  lock  of  the  North  Bnuich 
canal,  which  here  crosses  the  river  by  a  pool,  thus  forming  a  convenient 
basin  opposite  the  town.  Part  of  the  dam  was  swept  away  in  the  flood 
of  1841  or  '42.  In  former  times  the  people  of  Towanda  numbered  fresh 
shad  among  their  luxuries,  but  the  construction  of  the  dams  in  the  river 
has  excluded  them  entirely.    Population,  912. 

Towanda  was  first  laid  out  in  1812,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Means,  who  resided 
here  at  that  time.  The  act  organizing  the  co.,  directed  the  courts  to  he 
held  at  his  house  until  public  buildings  were  erected.  Old  Mr.  Fauks,  a 
Cverman,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Bowman,  lived  then  on  the  point  below 
Towanda.  Mr.  Fauks  had  settled  there  before,  or  during  the  revolutkm, 
having  been  attached  to  ihe  British  side  in  that  contest.  The  villetge  for 
severai  years  was  called  Meansville,  and  so  marked  upon  the  maps. 
Other  names  were  also  occasionally  tried  on,  but  did  not  fit  well  enough 
to  wear  long.  The  Bradford  Gazette  of  4th  March,  1815,  says,  **  the 
name  of  this  viUage  having  become  the  source  of  considerable  animosity, 
the  editor,  flSurrRidgway,)  willing  to  accommodate  all,  announces  a  new 
name— fFtMtomj^ofi— may  it  give  satisfaction  and  become  permanent** 
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Bat  sabsequenUy»  in  that  same  year,  the  Gazette  appears  dated  Towanda; 
and  in  1822,  again  the  Bradford  Settler  was  dated  at  Meeuisvine.  To- 
wanda was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1828,  and  its  name  was  thns 
permanently  fixed.  The  location  of  the  canal,  the  discovery  of  coal-beds 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  establishment  of  a  most  accommodating  bank, 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place  between  the  years  1836 
and  1840 ;  but  the  subsequent  disastrous  failure  of  the  bank,  in  the  spring 
of  1842,  following,  as  it  did,  the  already  severe  commercial  distress,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  public  works,  spread  a  glomn  over  its  prospects. 
The  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  however,  are  too  great  to  be  an- 
nulled by  any  temptprary  cause,  and  Towanda  must  soon  shake  ofi*  the 
load,  and  eventually  become  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Besides 
the  great  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  three  smaller  valleys,  rich  in  the 
products  of  agriculture,  centre  here,  and  must  pcmr  their  trade  into  the 
stores  of  Towanda.  . 

Atkens,  now  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  in  Pennsylvania,  extends 
across  an  isthmus,  between  the  Tioga  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  about  two 
miles  above  their  confluence.  Above  and  below  the  town,  the  land 
widens  out  into  meadows  of  surpassing  fertility.  The  long  main  street 
of  the  village  runs  lengthwise  of  the  isthmus,  and  is  adorned  by  delight- 


Athens, 
fbl  residences,  and  verdant  shades  and  shrubbery.  The  annexed  view 
exhibits  the  northern  entrance  to  the  street.  There  is  an  academy  here, 
aad  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial bridge  over  each  of  the  rivers ;  that  over  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  recently  erected ;  that  over  the  Tioga  was  built  in  1820.  The 
borough  was  incorporated  in  1831.  On  the  completion  of  the  North 
Branch  canal,  a  great  increase  of  trade  may  be  anticipated.    Population, 

The  whole  region  around  Tioga  is  highly  picturesque.  The  annexed 
view  was  taken  from  the  Sheshequin  road,  immediately  overlooking  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers.  Directly  in  firont  are  the  broad  meadows  below 
Athens,  with  tlie  town  in  the  distance,  and  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers 
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stretching  away  among  the  hills  of  New  York.  Tioga  Point,  from  its 
geographical  position,  has  been  noted,  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare, 
as  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town,  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  par- 
ties, or  armies  passing  up  or  down  the  two  great  streams.    At  the  lower 


Tioga  PoinL 
end  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  erected  during  the  In* 
dian  wars.  On  the  beautiful  plain  just  below  the  mountain,  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  picture,  stood  the  ^  Castle"  of  the  celebrated  Catharine  Mon- 
toui*,  sometimes  called  Queen  Esther,  whose  more  permanent  residence 
was  at  Catharine's  town,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake. 

CathBiine  Montoar  was  a  half-breed,  who  had  been  well  educated  in  Canada.  Her  reputed 
fiither  was  one  of  the  French  governors  of  that  province,  and  she  herself  was  a  lady  of  compara- 
tive refinement  She  was  much  caressed  in  Philadelphia,  and  mingled  in  the  best  society.  She 
emcised  a  controlling  influence  among  the  Indians,  and  resided  in  this  quarter  while  they  were 
making  their  incursions  upon  the  Wyoming  settlements.  It  has  been  even  suspected  that  riie 
pfesided  at  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Wyoming  prisoners  after  the  battle ;  but  CoL  Stone,  who 
18  good  authority  upon  the  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  utterly  discredits  the  suspicion.  The  plain 
\Xjgoa  which  the  mansion  stood  is  called  Queen  Esther's  flats.  Old  Mr.  Covenhoven,  who  still 
lives  in  Lycoming  co.,  was  one  of  Col.  Hartley's  expedition  to  Tioga,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Wyoming,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  Moravian  villages  and  the  uidian  town  at  Tioga.  Mr. 
Covenhoven  says,  that  he  himself  put  the  brand  to  "  Queen  Esther's  castle.*'  He  described  it 
as  a  long,  low  edifice,  constructed  with  logs  set  in  the  g^und  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  with  hori* 
sontal  hewn  plank,  or  puncheons,  neatly  set  into  grooves  in  the  poets.  It  was  roofed,  or  thatched^ 
and  had  some  sort  of  porch,  or  other  ornament,  over  the  doorwav.  In  1784,  Judge  HoUenback, 
of  Luzerne  co.,  had  an  establishment  at  Tioga  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  of  wlxnn  many  wero 
Btill  residkig  \xp  the  Tioga  valley.  Daniel  AlcDowell  was  his  clerk.  The  Indians  having  boiM 
the  hatchet  with  the  peace  of  *83,  were  disposed  to  be  friendly;  but  the  villany  of  stragg^in^ 
white  traders,  aided  by  the  demon  of  rum,  often  exasperated  toem  to  such  a  degree,  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  resident  familiesp  About  this  time  a  goocUnatored 
Indian,  who  boasted  chiefly  of  his  stature  as  a  **  big  Shickashinny,"  was  murdered  while  intoxi. 
cated,  near  HoUenbaek's  store,  by  a  little  roving  nir.trader  from  Delaware  river.  It  was  with 
tome  difficulty  the  villagers,  through  McDowell's  intercession,  appeased,  the  exasperated  feelinn 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Indian  by  purchasing  his  corpse  at  the  price  of  a  pair  of  old 
horses !  The  murderer  enlistod  in  the  army,  and  before  long  received  his  due  from  the  Indiana 
on  the  northwestern  frontier.  In  '84,  also,  Christopher  Hollabird  and  a  Mr.  Miller  came  in  and 
squatted  upon  lands  near  the  town,  siq»osing  them  to  be  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  town 
appeals  to  have  been  laid  out  between  ttie  years  1784  and  '68,  for  in  the  latter  year,  Elisha  Mai- 
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lliew«OB»  ittd  hit  brotfMr^nJftw  Elkha  Satteilae,  who  bad  prerioiuly  pnrehaMd  town  loto,  and 
100  acre  out-IoCi,  eaae  im  imm  the  Wyominsr  rnXtey  and  settled  here.  The  venerable  Mrs. 
Mattbewson,  a  lister  of  Blr.  Satteriee,  from  whom  many  of  these  pardcnlars  are  derived,  still 
lives  near  the  east  end  of  the  Susquehanna  bridge.  Her  husband  formerly  resided  in  town,  at 
tbe  **  old  red  house,"  whieh  was  erected  about  the  year  ^94  or  '95.  At  that  time  the  lumber  for 
frune  houses  was  brought  from  Owe([o  or.,  where  was  the  nearest  mill.  Mrs.  Mattbewson,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  the  oldest  of  six  children,  was,  with  her  mother,  in  Forty  fort  during  the 
battle  of  Wyoming.  The  fother  was  killed.  The  mother,  with  her  little  flock,  crossed  the  moun. 
tains  on  foot,  to  ifew  England.  On  the  Pbkono  mountains  their  only  food  for  tiro  or  three  days, 
was  the  whortleberries  found  akmg  the  road. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  relations  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Indians  on 
the  northwestern  firontier,  assumed  a  very  threatening  attitude,  andffreat 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  Senecas,  some  of  whose  people  had  oeen 
murdered  by  the  firontier-men,  might  unite  with  their  brethren  on  the 
great  lakes.  A  conference  with  the  Six  Nations  was  invited  at  Tioga 
Point,  at  -wHhich  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  then  of  Wyoming,  was  commis- 
sioner on  the  part  of  the  U.  &  Hie  council-fire  was  kindled  on  the  16th 
Nov.,  and  was  kept  burning  until  the  2dd.  Among  the  nations  repre- 
sented, were  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Chieidas,  Chippeways, 
and  also  several  of  the  Stockbhdge  Indians,  among  whom  was  their 
veteran  captain,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  the  U.  S.,  Hendrick  Apamaut. 
Tlie  Indians  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  in  regard  to  the  outrage 
upon  the  Senecas,  The  chiefs.  Red  Jacket,  Farmer's  Brother,  Little  BUly, 
Hendrick  Apamaut,  and  Fish-Carrier,  an  old  and  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Cayugas,  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  council.  Old  Hendrick 
made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  commissioner,  reminding  him  of  the 
attachment  or  his  tribe  to  the  U.  S.  during  the  revolution,  of  their  mili- 
tary services,  and  the  neglect  with  which  their  now  diminished  band  had 
been  treated.  The  effort  of  Red  Jacket,  one  of  his  earliest,  produced  a 
deep  effect  upon  his  people.  ~  Still,  by  a  wise  and  well-adapted  speech, 
CoL  Pickering  succeeded  in  allaying  the  excitement  of  the  Indians — dried 
their  tears,  and  wiped  out  the  blood  that  had  been  shed."*  After  that 
subject  had  been  disposed  of,  Red  Jacket  introduced  the  subject  of  their 
lands,  and  the  purchase  of  Phelps  and  Gorham.  The  following  incident 
is  related  by  Col.  Stone,  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket.  He  had 
'  it  from  the  manuscript  recollections  of  Thomas  Morris. 

Dming  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  with  CoL  Pickering  at  this  council,  an  episode  was 
loacted,  of  which  some  account  may  be  excused  in  this  place,  as  an  illustration  of  Indian  char- 
acter and  manners.  It  was  in  this  year  (1790)  that  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  the  great 
imancier  of  the  revohition,  |>urchased  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  pre-emptiye  right  to 
that  portion  of  her  territory  in  Western  New  York,  that  had  not  been  sold  to  Phdps  and  Gor- 
him,  viz. :  the  entire  tract  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south  by  the  Peansy)- 
vania  line,  on  the  east  by  the  Grenesee  river,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Niagara.  Preparatory  to  the 
negotiations  which  Mr.  Morru  well  knew  he  should  be  obli^  to  lK>ld  with  the  Indians,  and  for 
the  general  manA^ement  of  his  ooneems  in  that  country,  his  son  Th<»nas  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Canandaigua,  and  was  diligently  cultivating  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  Indians.  In  this 
he  was  successful,  and  he  soon  became  ^pular  among  them.  He  was  in  attendance  with  CoL 
Pickering  at  TWa  Point,  where  the  Indians  determined  to  adopt  him  into  the  -  Seneca  nation, 
and  Red  Jacket  bestowed  iq»on  him  the  name  he  himself  had  borne  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Sachem, — Otetxaai^-^  Alwa^  Ready."  The  occasion  of  which  they  avuled 
themselves  to  perfotm  the  oeremonjr  of  conferring  upon  young  Morris  his  new  name,  was  a  leh- 
gioQs  observance,  when  the  whole  sixteen  hondrM  Indians  present  at  the  treaty  united  in  an  of- 
nring  to  the  moon,  tiien  being  at  her  ftiB.  Tlie  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  evening.  It 
was  a  dear  night,  and  the  moon  shone  with  uneomman  brilliancy.  The  host  of  Indians,  and 
thttr  psophyte,  were  aB  seated  upon  the  ground  in  an  extended  eirele,  on  <me  side  of  wtdch  alarge 


•  See  Stone's  Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket 
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lire  was  kept  bumiiig.  The  agod  Cayu^p.  chieftain,  Flah-Cairier,  who  wai  held  in  einlted  i 
ratioii  for  his  wisdom,  and  who  had  l>een  greatly  distingnished  for  his  bravery  from  his  youth  up, 
officiated  as  the  high  priest  of  the  occasion, — making  a  kxig  speech  to  the  luminary,  occasionally 
throwing  tobacco  into  the  fire  as  incense.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  whole  assemUj 
prostrated  themselves  iqxm  the  bosom  of  their  parent  earth,  and  a  grunting  sound  of  approbatioii 
was  uttered  from  mouth  to  mouth  around  the  entire  circle.  At  a  mort  distance  from  the  fire  a 
post  had  been  planted  in  the  earth — ^intended  to  represent  the  stake  of  torture  to  which  captive* 
are  bound  for  execution.  After  the  ceremonies  in  &vor  of  Madame  Luna  had  been  ended,  ther 
commenced  a  war-dance  around  the  post,  and  the  spectacle  must  have  been  as  picturesque  as  li 
was  animating  and  wild.  The  young  braves  engaged  in  the  dance  were  naked,  excepting  ths 
bfeech-clout  iSwut  their  loins.  They  were  painted  frightfully — their  backs  being  chalked  white* 
wkh  irreg[u]ar  streaks  of  red,  denciing  the  streaming  of  blood.  Frequently  waM  tb^oeaso 
from  dancing  while  one  of  their  number  ran  to  the  fire,  snatching  thence  a  blaung  stick,  placed 
there  for  that  purpose,  which  he  would  thrust  at  the  post,  as  though  inflicting  torture  upon  a  pris- 
oner. In  the  course  of  the  dance  they  sang  their  songs,  and  made  the  forests  ring  with  their 
wild  screams  and  shouts,  as  they  boasted  of  their  deedsof  war  and  told  the  ntmiber  of  scalps  they 
had  respectively  taken,  or  which  had  been  taken  by  their  nation.  During  the  dance»  thoee  en- 
gaged in  it — as  did  others  also — ^partook  freely  of  unmixed  rum ;  and  by  consequence  of  the  natu- 
ral excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  the  artificial  excitement  of  the  liquor,  the  festival  had  wetl- 
nijrh  turned  out  a  tragedy.  It  heyppened  that  amonp  the  dancers  was  an  Oneida  warrior,  who,  in 
striking  the  post,  boasted  of  the  number  of  scalps  tiULen  by  his  nation  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. Now  the  Oncidas,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  sustained  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  that 
contest,  while  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  had  espoused  that  of  the  crown.  The  boasting 
of  the  Oneida  warrior,  therefore,  was  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  keg  of  gunpowder.  The  ire  o? 
the  Seneoas  was  kindled  in  an  instant,  and  they  m  turn  boasted  of  uie  number  of  scalps  taken  bj 
them  from  the  Oneidas  in  that  contest.  They  mweover  taunted  the  Oneidas  as  cowards.  Quick 
as  lightning  the  hands  of  the  latter  were  upon  their  weapons,  and  in  turn  the  knives  and  toma- 
hawks of  ue  Scnecas  began  to  flitter  in  the  moonbeams,  as  they  were  hastily  drawn  forth.  For 
an  instant  it  was  a  scene  of  anxious  and  almost  breatMess  suspense,  a  death-struggle  seeming 
inevitable,  when  the  storm  was  hoshed  by  the  interposition  of  old  Fish-Canier,  who  rushed  fisr- 
ward,  and  striking  the  post  with  violence,  exclaimed — "  You  are  all  of  you  a  parcel  of  boys  : 
When  you  have  attained  my  age,  and  performed  the  warlike  deeds  that  I  have  p^ormed,  yoo 
may  boast  what  you  have  done ;  not  tin  then !"  Saying  which  he  threw  down  the  post,  put  an 
end  to  the  dance,  and  caused  the  assembly  to  retire.*  This  scene,  in  its  reality,  must  have  bean 
one  of  absorbing  and  peculiar  interest.  An  assembly  of  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  tbe 
forest,  grotesquely  clad  in  skins  and  strouds,  with  shining  ornaments  of  sDver,  and  their  coarse 
raven  luir  frdhng  over  their  shoulders,  and  playing  wildly  in  the  wind  as  it  swept  past,  sighing 
mournfully  among  the  giant  branches  of  the  trees  above, — such  a  group,  gathered  in  a  Iwoad  cir- 
cle in  an  **  opening"  of  the  wilderness — ^the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  glittering  above  them,  the 
moon  casting  her  silver  mantle  around  their  dusky  forms,  and  a  lam  fire  blazing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  before  which  they  were  working  their  spells  and  performing  meir  savage  ntes— ^nust  havo 
presented  a  spectacle  of  long  and  vivid  remembrance. 

A  few  years  after  the  town  had  been  laid  out  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
faucault  Liancourt,  an  observing  French  traveller,  passed  up  the  valley, 
in  1795.  He  had  already  stopped  at  French  town  in  Asylum  township, 
whence  he  took  his  departure  with  his  friends  Messrs.  De  Blacons  and 
Du  Petit  Thouars  of  that  place— the  latter  on  foot.  He  speaks  of  stop- 
ping at  Solomon  Teas/s,  who  held  500  acres  at  Old  Shediequin,  under 
the  Connecticut  title.  Teasy  wanted  to  sell  out  at  (10  75  per  acre,  and 
remove  to  Grenesee.  He  speaks  of  New  Sheshequin  as  "  a  small  neat 
town,  containing  about  twelve  houses,  built  either  of  rough  logs  or 
boards."  The  justice  of  the  peace,  the  surveyor,  and  the  pastor  of  ihe 
neighboring  country  resided  there.  He  speaks  of  Tioga  at  that  time  as 
an  inconsiderable  village  of  eight  or  ten  houses,  with  its  single  tavern 
(there  had  been  three  &e  year  before)  crowded  with  travellers  going  to 
settle  near  the  great  lakes.'  He  quotes  the  price  of  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  at  98  per  acre,  "  when  out  of  300  acres  50  or  60  are 

*  MS.  reeoHeetions  of  Thomas  Morris.  Mr.  M.  was  known  among  the  Indians  by  the  nam* 
oonlerred  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  for  many  jears.  After  his  marriage,  his  wife  was  called  bj 
them  Otetiam  s^uaw,  and  his  childroi,  Otetiam  pappooses. 
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fkentei/*  Town  lots  66  feet  by  150  were  at  $20.  The  merchants  car^ 
ried  on  an  inconsiderable  trade  in  hemp,  which  they  got  from  the  valleys 
above  and  sent  to  Philadelphia.    He  says^-* 

**  Near  the  confines  of  Pemisylyania  a  mountain  rises  ^m  the  bank  of  the  river  Tioga  in  the 
shape  of  a  sagar-loaf,  upon  which  are  seen  the  remains  of  some  intrenchraents.  These  the  in. 
habitants  call  the  SpanMhramparU ;  but  I  rather  judge  them  to  have  been  thrown  up  againsi 
the  Indians  in  the  times  of  Mr.  Denonville,  [16^.]  One  perpendicular  breastwork  is  yet  r^ 
maining,  which,  though  covered  over  with  grass  and  bushes,  plainly  indicates  that  a  parapet  and 
a  ditch  have  been  constructed  here.*' 

Shesheqnin,  or  New  Sheshequin,  is  a  neat  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  composed  of  farm  houses  principally,  scattered  for  two 
or  three  miles  along  the  road.  The  Universalist  church,  the  only  one, 
stasds  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  about  8  miles  from  Towanda,  and 
6  1-2  from  Athens.  The  sweet  vale  of  Sheshequin  has  been  very  prop- 
erly compared,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scott,  the  gifted  native  poetess  of  the  val- 
ley, to  a  miniature  edition  of  the  Wyoming  valley.  It  is  about  six  miles 
in  length  by  one  or  two  in  breadth,  and  the  broad  fertile  flats  on  which 
the  village  stands  are  closed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  at  the 
romantic  passes  through  which  breaks  the  Susquehanna.  Capt.  Spal- 
ding, afterwards  Gen.  Spalding,  whose  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  annab 
of  Wyoming,  had  passed  up  through  this  valley  with  Gen.  Sullivan  in 
1779,  and  set  hfs  heart  upon  its  fair  lands.  After  the  peace  in  1783  he 
came  up  and  settled  here,  together  with  his  son  John  Spalding,  Capt. 
Stephen  Fuller  and  his  sons  John  and  Reuben,  Bei\jamin  Cole,  Hugh, 
Forasman,  Joseph  Kinney,  and  Col.  Thomas  Baldwin.  Col.  Franklin, 
Judge  Gore,  ana  "  ^ Squirt  Gore  followed  the  year  after.  Col.  Kingsbury 
says  that  he  came  in  '94,  and  the  valley  had  then  been  settled  eleven 
years. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Scott,  in  the  handwriting  of  Joseph  Kinney,  Esq. 

**  The  treaty  held  in  1796  with  the  Six  Nations,  was  one  of  mnoh  interest.  About  thi«e  hun- 
dred warriors,  well  dressed  in  Indian  costume,  passed  down  the  Susqnehuma,  and  encamped  on 
the  Sheshequin  flats.  Their  whoc^  and  war-dance,  although  tenifying,  still  became  interesting 
in  the  extreme.  Gen.  Spalding  made  them  a  present  of  six  thrifty  long.legged  lUioats,  (Col. 
Kingshorj  says  only  two,)  turned  loose  upon  the  large  flats.  Thi^  Ejected  as  many  young  run- 
ners,  each  with  a  scalping-kniie,  who  immediately  gave  chase.  This  was  fine  sport  for  the  in- 
habitants. The  race  was  long — ^they  striking  wiSa.  their  knives  at  every  opportunity.  Their 
mode  of  cooking  would  not  suit  our  refined  notions.  The  hogs  were  thrown  into  a  large  fire  and 
the  hair  burnt  <%  which  was  the  only  dressing.  They  were  then  put  into  large  kettle,  with  a 
little  com  and  beans,  and  cooked.  This  was  their  feast,  and  this  they  called  Ump-a^uaneh^ 
On  their  return  from  Philadelphia  they  stopped  at  the  same  place.  Here  they  gave  the  whites  a 
challenge  to  a  foot-race — and  Wm.  W.  Spalding  (still  living  in  the  Wysox  vuley)  was  sdected 
by  the  whites.  The  whites  were  successful :  this  gave  umbrage  to  the  Indians.  He  then  want- 
ed to  run  a  mile,  which  was  of  course  refused ;  and  it  was  wiSi  the  utmost  difficulty  that  peace 
was  restored,  as  many  of  the  Indians  drew  their  knives." 

About  the  year  *87  or  '88,  Gen.  Spalding  was  visited  by  John  Living- 
ston and  others,  to  solicit  his  aid  in  effecting  the  memorable  lease  of  land 
for  999  years  in  New  York,  from  the  Six  Nations.  After  the  lease  was 
effected,  many  moved  to  that  country  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  subse- 
quently suffered  much  loss  and  hardship  by  disputed  titles. 

(For  an  interesting  account  of  Old  Sheshequin  see  the  history  of  the 
Moraviiuis,  above.) 

Just  opposite  Towanda,  opens  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wysox  creel^ 
stretching  away  on  several  branches  towards  the  northeastern  comer  of 
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the  comity,  hi  this  valley  are  several  pretty  and  A>t]ri8faittg  vflfagea 
Wysoxt  8  miles,  Meyersburg,  4  miles,  aiui  Rome,  9  miles  from  Towanda. 
On  the  high  summit  level  at  the  head  of  the  creek  is  tlie  neat  village  of 
Orwell,  14  miles  frmn  Towanda,  on  the  road  to  Montrose.  At  Rome,  the 
Sulphur  Springs  have  gained  some  celebrity,  both  as  a  watering-place 
and  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  A  spacious  hotel  accommodates  the 
visitOTs. 
The  Connecticut  Herald  of  1817,  says: 

In  the  town  of  Wyiox,  Bradford  €o.,  state  of  PennsylTanift,  i«  the  "  oi-deTsnt"  leeideBoe  of 
a  hennit.  It  is  a  beautifal  valley,  unbosomed  by  mountains,  and  refreshed  by  a  small  river  which 
loses  itself  in  the  waters  of  the  Sosquefaanna.  The  name  of  the  solitary  old  man,  who  was,  a 
few  years  sinoe,  ibmid  dead  in  his  cabin,  was  *'  Fencelor."  Hence  the  place  stiH  does,  and  profaa-' 
Uy  ever  will,  retain  the  name  of  **  Fenoekr  Castle.'*  This  saqnesterod  spot,  npleto  with  tbe 
most  d^htful  scenery,  is  now  occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune— an  emigrant  tnm 
Conneetieut— idio  recently  transplanted  mto  that  garden  of  nature,  earth's  foirest  flower,  an 
amiable  wUe. 

(For  an  adventure  of  Van  Camp's,  near  Towanda  cr.,  see  Columbia  ca) 

BuujKOTON  is  a  village  not  long  since  started,  about  6  miles  west  of 
Towanda,  where  the  Berwick  and  Newtown  turnpike  crosses  Sugar  cr. 

Tkoy  is  another  pleasant  village  on  Sugar  cr.,  about  18  miles  £h>m  To- 
wanda, where  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  crosses  the  cr. 

MoKROB,  laid  out  a  few  years  since  by  Gordon  F.  Mason,  Esq.,  surveyor 
of  the  CO.,  is  on  Towanda  cr.,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Towanda,  where  the 
Berwick  road  crosses  the  cr.  The  railroad  to  the  coal  mines,  at  the  head 
of  the  cr.,  was  located  through  the  village. 

Canton  is  a  small  village  recently  started  on  the  Williamsport  and  El- 
mira railroad,  near  the  source  of  the  main  branch  of  Towanda  cr. 

Ulster  is  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  half- 
way between  Athens  and  Towanda. 

Just  above  the  mouth  of  Wyalusing,  a  small  village  has  grown  up 
since  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  a  mile  or  so  below  the  mouth  is. 
the  extensive  agricultural  and  trading  establishment  of  C.  F.  Wells,  Elsq* 
The  history  of  the  Moravian  towns,  near  this  place,  is  given  on  pages 
137  to  140. 

FftEROHTowN  is  in  Asylum  township,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  a  deep  bend  opposite  the  mouth  of  Rummersfield  cr.,  seven  or 
eight  miles,  by  land,  below  Towanda. 

The  village  and  township  received  their  characteristic  names  firom 
circumstances  related  in  the  following  account,  condensed  from  the  travels 
of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefaucauld  Liancoiurt,  a  French  nobleman,  who 
travelled  through  this  valley  in  1795.  He  was  a  dose  observer  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  agriculture,  land,  &c.,  of  our  new  country ;  and,  of 
course,  took  an  especisd  interest  in  the  settlements  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Affvlom  (FYenchtown)  has  been  only  fifteen  months  established.  Bfessrs.  Talon  and  De 
NoaiUes,  Frenchjrentlemen,  came  to  this  country  from  England,  inteodinf  to  purchase,  cultiTate, 
vid  people  900,000  acres  of  land.  They  had  mtereeied  m  their  project  some  i^anters  ci  81. 
Donunffo  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  that  tokmj  wiUi  the  remains  of  their  fortune.  M easn* 
Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson  sold  them  the  lands,  and  in  Dec.  1793,  the  first  tree  was  e«t 
at  Asyhnn.  Mr.  De  Noailles  was  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  colony  at  Philaddphia.  BIr. 
Talon  attended  to  the  election  of  logbooses,  and  the  pieparalion  of  bad  ibr  the  reoeption  of  thm 
new  colonists.  They  were  disappointed  in  the  reoeipt  of  a  part  of  the  ftads  upon  which  they  had 
relied,  and  wefo  obliged  to  relinquidi  their  purchase  and  improrements.  They  then  beeonw  joml 
partners  in  the  business  with  Moiris  and  Nicholson ;  the  quantity  of  land  was  enlarged  to  « 
niHion  of  acne,  md  llr.  Takb  was  to  ael  as  agent,  with  a  salary  «#  $3,000  and  the  uss  of  • 
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^  JgpaaaiM  of  the  hiwaafe,  vnmi  of  metiee  bk  hmaam»  ol  this  afttafe,  othar  a^o- 

ealMDi,  and  tiie  embamifltmentB  of  the  ecmpanj,  deprrred  Mr.  Tidon  of  the  happiness  of  open- 
ing a  eomibrtahle  aeylimi  for  his  anlNtiiaate  coantr^nnen,  of  aidiiig  timn  in  their  setttement,  Mid 
tfam  becomixtf  the  honored  feonder  of  a  eokmir.  He  and  Mr.  De  Noi^ie,  thereiMe^  sold  oat  to  Mr. 
NiebolsQii.  JNotwithstan^ng  these  drawbadcs,  Asjlom  hae  abead^  attained  an  nneommon  de* 
nee  of  perfection,  considering  its  infaney.  Thirtj  houses  are  mhahited  by  famines  from  St 
Domingo  and  from  France,  by  Frendi  artisans  and  by  Americans.  Some  inns  and  two  sh^>e 
hsTe  Men  established.  Sereral  town-shares  (ont-lots)  have  been  put  into  very  good  conditioii, 
and  the  fields  and  gardens  begin  to  be  prodnctiye.  Considerable  land  has  been  cleared  on  the 
Loyalsock  cr.,  where  the  oompany  has  allotted  25,000  acres,  in  part  of  100,000,  whidi  the  in- 
hsbitants  of  Asj^om  haye  purchased  by  subscription.  The  town-shares  consist  each  of  4^0  acres, 
from  ten  to  twenty  of  which  are  cleaied.  Tlie  owner  can  therefore  either  settle  there  himself,  or 
intrast  it  to  a  frurmer.    The  clearing  of  town-shares  is  efl^ted  by  subf  cription,  $9  per  acre  be- 

Sl  paid,  proyided  at  least  ten  acres  are  cleared,  of  which  fiye  must  be  under  fsnoe.  Mr.  De 
ontol^  directs  the  clearing,  the  plan  of  which  he  conceiyed  for  the  wel£ue  of  the  eokmy.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  now  the  only  proprietor,  has  formed  a  bank  of  his  million  of  acres,  diyided  into  5,000 
sbues,  each  of  300  acres,  at  $3  50  per  acre,  making  $500  per  share.  Hiey  bear  six  per  cent 
urterest,  which  increases  in  prcnwrtion  to  the  state  of  the  land ;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  the 
company  is  to  be  dissolyed,  and  the  profits  and  adyantages  to  be  diyided  among  the  shareholdefa. 
An  office  has  been  established  by  the  latter  for  the  direction  of  the  bank. 

Motiyes  arising  from  French  manners  and  opinions  haye  hitherto  preyented  eyen  F^eh  fomi- 
lies  from  settling  here.  Theee  are  now,  howeyer,  in  great  measure  remoyed,  uid  if  the  oem- 
pany  manage  with  prudence,  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  that  Asyhnn  will  speedily  become  a^ 
pbod  of  importance,  as  an  emporium  of  inland  trade.  French  actiyity,  supported  with  money, 
win  certainly  accelerate  its  growth,  and  show  that  the  enterprise  and  assidmty  of  Frenchmen  are 
equally  conspicimos  in  prosperous  and  in  adyerse  dreomstanoes. 

Hie^  following  frtmilies  haye  either  already  settled,  or  intend  to :  Mr.  De  Blacens,  deputy  for 
Dauphin^,  in  the  constituent  assembly ;  he  has  married  Mademoiselle  De  Maulde,  late  canoness 
of  the  chapter  of  Bonbourg.  They  keep  a  haberdasher's  riiop.  Their  partner  is  Mr.  Colin,  for- 
oMity  Abbd  de  S^yigny,  arch-deacon  of  Toura,  and  e$n»eUler  mu  grand  eonseU.  Mr.  De  Men- 
tol6,  late  ciqBtain  oi  a  troop  of  horse,  married  to  a  lady  of  St.  Domingo,  who  resides  at  present 
at  Pbttsgroye.  Madame  De  Sybert,  cousin  of  Mr.  De  Montul^,  rdict  of  a  rich  planter  of  St. 
Domingo.  Mr.  Becdelli^re,  formerly  a  canon,  now  a  shopkeeper ;  his  partnon  are  the  two  Messrs* 
De  hi  Roue,  one  of  whom  was  formerly  a  perit  gens  d'armes,  and  the  other  a  captain  of  infrmlry. 
The  latter  has  married  a  sister  of  Madame  Sybert,  Mad'sDe  De  Bercy,  who  intends  to  establish 
an  inn  ei^rht  miles  from  Asyhun,  on  the  road  to  Loyalsock.  Mr.  BeauUeUj  farmedy  captain  of 
in&ntry  m  the  French  seryice— seryed  in  America  under  Potoeky — married  an  English  lady — 
BOW  keeps  an  inn.  Mr.  Buzard,  a  planter  of  St.  Domingo,  and  physician  there,  has  settled  here 
with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son,  aim  some  negroes,  tiie  remains  of  his  fortune.  Mr.  De  Noaflles, 
a  nknter  of  St.  Dosiingo.  Mr,  Daadelot,  of  Fkanohe  Compi^,  late  an  officer  of  inliantry,  who 
left  France  on  account  of  the  reyolution,  and  arriyed  here  destitute,  but  was  kindly  receiyed  by 
Mr.  Talon,  and  is  now  engaged  in  agricultural  inirsuits  with  spirit  and  success.  Mr.  Du  Petit 
Thooars,  an  officer  of  the  nayy,  who  embarked  in  an  expedition  in  quest  of  Mr.  De  la  P^roase. 
He  was  detained  by  the  goyemor  of  a  Portuguese  eokmy  in  Braxil,  sent  to  Portugal,  stripped  of 
sU  his  prt^erty,  and  only  escaped  further  persecution  by  fleeing  to  Ammca,  where  he  liyes  frea 
and  ha|^y,  without  property,  yet  without  want.  He  is  clearing  two  or  three  hundred  acres  wluch 
hare  been  presented  to  him.  His  social,  mild,  yet  truly  original  temper,  is  adorned  by  a  noble 
ifaapHeity  of  manners.  [Dn  Petit  Thouars  retugned  afterwards  to  France,  commanded  a  ship  of 
the  line,  and  was  killed  in  tbe  unfortunate  battle  of  the  Nile.]  Mr.  Nores,  a  young  gentleman 
who  embarked  with  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  escaped  with  him  to  this  countrjr.    He  was  formeriy 


I  parties,  but  reftlsed  the  most  tempting  « 
anembly,  though  his  sentiments  were  truly  democratic.  He  preferred  to  retire  to  America 
without  a  diilling,  rather  than  acquire  power  and  opulence  in  St.  Domingo  by  yiolating  his  first 
eslh.  His  adyice  and  prudence  haye  been  of  great  seryice  to  Mr.  Talon,  and  his  uncommon 
Abilities  and  rirtue  enable  him  to  a4pist  mattera  of  dispute  with  greater  focili^  than  most  other 
pctsons.  Mr.  Renaud  and  fomily,  a  rich  merchant  of  St.  Domingo,  just  arriyed,  with  yery  oon- 
•denble  property,  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  an  immense  fortune.  Mr.  Carles,  a  priest  and 
oeaoa  with  a  smaH  fortune — now  a  former,  mooh  res(>ected.  Mr.  P^erost,  of  Paris,  cdebrated 
tee  for  his  beneyoleiioe.  He  retired  to  America  with  some  pnqterty,  most  of  which  be  ex- 
pended on  a  settlement  he  attempted  to  establish  on  the  Snsqnshanna,  but  without  success.  Hs 
itev  edtiyates  his  lot  of  ground  on  the  Ix^alsock  as  if  his  whole  lifo  had  been  deyoted  to  the 
Me  pursuit ;  and  the  cheerfril  serenity  of  a  philosophical  mind  attends  him  in  his  retreat.  His 
vifoand  sister  share  his  tranquility  and  happmess.  Madame  IVAutremnnt,  widow  of  a  steward 
«t  Paris,  tad  three  children.    Two  of  hsr  sons  are  i^mtb  19  i  ana  wet  a  notafy,  tba  other  » 
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wtttehmaker ;  but  Ibey  are  wnf  hewers  of  wood  and  tiBen  of  the  groundi  higUy  respected  Id» 
their  zeal,  spirit,  and  politeness.  Some  artisans  are  ahm  established  at  Asylum,  but  most  of  them 
are  indifferent  workmen,  and  much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  In  time,  American  families  of 
a  better  deeeription  will  settle  here,  for  those  who  reside  at  present  at  Asylum  are  scarcely  wort^ 
keeping.  A  neat  impediment  to  the  proqperi^  of  the  colony  will  probably  arise  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  French  against  the  Americans.  Some  Tauntin(|^iT  declare  that  they  will  never  leem 
the  lancuage  of  the  country,  or  enter  into  conyefsation  with  an  American.  Such  prejudiceB 
injure  &e  colony. 


BUCKS  COUNTY. 

Bucks  oountt  is  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by  Wm. 
Penn  in  1682.  In  Penn's  letter  to  the  Society  of  Free  Traders  in  1688, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  Buckingham  co.  At  that  time  its  northern  boundary 
"Was  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  or  as  far  as  the  land  might  be  purchased 
from  the  Indians — a  very  indeterminate  line,  as  the  subsequent  details 
will  show.  The  county  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  the  erection 
of  Northampton  in  1752.  Length  40  miles,  breadth  15 ;  area  605  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1700,  was  26,401 ;  in  1800,  27,496 ;  m  1810, 
82,371 ;  in  1820,  87,842  ;  in  1830,  45,745 ;  in  1840,  48,107. 

The  Delaware  river  forms  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  bounda- 
ries, turning  at  a  right  angle  near  Bordentown.    The  smaller  streams 
are  the  Nei^aminy,  Tohiccon,  and  Durham  creeks,  and  the  sources  of 
Perkiomen  creek.    All  these  fbmish  an  abundance  of  excellent  mill-sites. 
Three  distinct  geological  belts  cross  the  co.,  each  imparting  its  peculiar 
character  to  the  soil  and  surface.    The  primary-strata,  comprising  gneiss, 
hornblende,  mica  slate,  and  kindred  rocks,  occupy  the  southeastern  end 
of  the  CO.  as  far  up  as  the  falls  at  Morrisville,  forming  a  gently  undula- 
ting surface,  with  a  soil  of  but  moderate  fertility,  better  adapted  to  grass 
tlum  grain.    The  river  margins,  however,  are  very  fertile.    Next  to  this 
region,  and  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  co.,  is  the  broad  belt,  of 
which  the  red  slmle  is  the  most  conspicuous  stratum,  producing  an  excel- 
lent soil,  accompanied  by  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  a  less  fertile 
character.    To  these  strata,  for  convenience'  sake,  the  state  geologist  has 
given  the  name  of  **  middle  secondary,"  **  in  contradistinction  to  the  Apa* 
, 'lachian  formations  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  now  unequivocally  our 
lowest  secondaiy  formations,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  green  sand  de- 
posits of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  which  constitute  the  upper  secon- 
dary strata  of  our  country.''    One  or  two  isolated  patches  of  limestone 
crop  out  from  under  this  formation  west  of  New  Hope  and  near  Centre 
Bridge,  which  furnish  to  the  fanners  the  means  of  enriching  those  lands 
natiurally  poor,  or  worn  out  by  cultivation.    The  third  geological  belt 
comprises  a  group  of  parallel  hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  being  the  out- 
lying ranges  of  the  South  mountain,  formerly  called  the  Lehigh  hills. 
They  are  composed  partly  of  the  primary  rocks  of  the  gneiss  family,  and 
the  lower  sandstones  of  the  secondary  formation,  and  impart  a  rugged 
and  sterile  character  to  this  region.    Enclosed,  however,  among  these 
hills,  are  several  soft  and  fertile  limestone  valleys.    One  of  these  is  the 
valley  <^  Durham  cr.,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  Durham  cave,  ihxa 
desonbed  by  the  state  geolosist: 
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"  Its  positkm  18  a  little  north  of  the  stream  and  not  Jar  iWnn  the  Maware.  It  has  a  lei^^th 
of  about  300  feet,  an  average  height  of  12,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  40  feet.  The  floor 
of  the  cave  is  not  level,  but  descends  as  we  penetrate  to  the  interior.  Its  rough  waDs  are  covered 
with  a  few  pendants  or  stalactites.  Much  of  the  bottom  of  this  cave  is  covered  with  water,  the 
lerei  of  which  is  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  that  of  the  Delaware.  About  half  way  down  ocean 
a  narrow  lateral  cavem»  terminating  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  general  mrection  of  the 
mam  cfallerv  is  S.  W.,  becoming  S.  towards  the  remoter  end.  The  ro^ks  show  an  anticlinal 
axis  about  20  yards  S.  £.  of  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  the  direction  of  the  axis  and  the  cave 
nearly  coincidmg." 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  county  a  dyke  of  igneous  origin,  protruded 
through  the  primitive  limestone,  has  introduced  a  number  ^  minerals  in 
its  veins,  and  among  others,  plumbago  or  black-lead.  Near  the  Buck 
tavern  in  Southampton  township,  a  mine  of  it  was  formerly  wrought,  but 
the  place  is  now  abandoned  and  the  pit  filled  up.  The  mineral  was  of 
good  quality,  but  the  business  did  not  prove  profitable. 

Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
Penn.  canal  comes  down  from  Easton,  terminating  at  Bristol  in  a  large 
basin.  The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad  passes  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  county.  The  business  of  the  county  is  chiefiy  agricultural ; 
and  its  farmers  do  not  yield  in  skill  and  wealth  to  any  in  the  state.  They 
seem  to  take  far  more  delight  and  comfort  in  their  quiet  rural  homes, 
than  in  the  noise  and  wild  speculation  of  a  city ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this  trait  of  character,  there  is  no  very  large  town  in  the  co.  Even 
Bristol,  with  all  its  advantages  for  business,  contains  only  a  population 
of  1,500,  and  still  has  the  rural  air  which  characterizes  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  lower  part  of  the  co.  is  composed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  English  settlers ;  about  Doylestown  and  Deep  riln, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  CO.  is  extensively  occupied  by  the  German  race. 

Hie  shore  of  the  Delaware  as  far  up  as  Bristol,  is  lined  with  delightful 
country  seats,  belonging  generally  to  citizens  of  Philadelphia.    One  of 


Country  Seat  of  Nicholas  Biddle^  Esq. 

the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  in  Andalusia  township, 
about  12  miles  fit>m  Philadelphia.  In  the  annexed  view,  the  grapery  is 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  mansion.    In  the  wing  on  the  16%  is  the  library. 
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vfhen  probably  were  written  Ae  celebrated  letten  to  Hoh.  Jdm  M« 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  concerning  the  U.  S.  Bank.  The  mansion  and . 
grounds  are  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Biddle^s  lady,  and  have  been  in  the 
Craig  family,  some  of  whom  still  reside  on  the  ac^oining  place,  for  many 
years.  The  recent  architectural  improvements,  including  the  sidendid 
Grecian  portico,  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thos.  U.  Walter  of  Ilula^ 
delphia.  Near  Mr.  Biddle's,  is  the  splendid  seat  of  the  late  Alexander  J* 
Dallas. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  iMPc^  of  Bocks  co.  vnm  settled  by  Eu- 
ropeans previous  to  the  arrival  of  Wm*  Penn  in  1683.  It  is  well  known* 
that  for  several  years  previous  to  that  event,  a  great  number  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  had  made  extensive  settlements  in  West  Jersey,  and  had 
established  a  meeting  at  Burlington.  It  was  natural  that  some  of  these 
should  be  ten^ted  to  cross  the  river  and  take  up  the  fertile  lands  <m  the 
opposite  bcmk.  Robert  Proud,  in  a  note  to  his  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
says — 

"  In  tiie  veooHs  of  this  people  [tbe  Quakers]  in  early  tiroes,  among^  otlier  tfainfs  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  respecting  the  original  and  regular  estaUishment  of  some  <tf  theb  r^gMnw 
meetings  in  these  parts,  tu.  :— The  first  most  considerable  EngKsh  settlement  in  PennsylTania 
proper,  is  said  to  have  been  near  the  lower  fells  of  the  Delaware,  m  Bucks  co^  i^iere  the  Quake» 
had  a  regular  and  established  meeting  for  Regions  worship,  before  the  countrj  bore  the  name  of 
PennsjlTania :  some  of  the  inhabitants  there  haying  been  settled  by  virtue  of  patents  fimn  Sir 
Edmund  Andross,  Gov^  of  New- York.  Amonz  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  here  at  this  time 
or  soon  after,  appear  \^^lliam  Yardly,  James  Harrison,  Fhineas  Pemberton,  William  Biles,  an 
eminent  preacher,  William  Dark,  hyoael  Britain,  WilUam  Beaks,  6lc  And  soon  afterwards, 
there,  and  near  Neshaminy  cieok,  Richard  Hough,  Henrj  Baker,  Nicolas  Walne,  John  Otter, 
Bobert  Hall ;  and  in  Wrif  htstown,  John  Chapman  and  James  Ratdifl^  a  noted  preacher  in  the 
society.  In  the  year  1683,  Thomas  Janney,  a  noted  preacher  among  the  Quakers,  settled  near 
the  Falls,  with  his  fiunily  and  others  who  at  that  time  arrived  fit>m  Cheshire  in  England.  After 
19  years*  residence  here,  he  rstomed  to  England  and  died  there ; — a  man  of  good  r^ntation,  cha-' 
meter,  and  eiampls. 

"  In  1683,  John  Scarborongh,  a  coach-smith,  arrived  in  the  country  with  his  son  John,  then  n 
youth,  and  settled  in  Middletown  township,  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  Enjo^and  and  left  hw 
possessions  to  his  son.  John  Qiapman  came  over  in  1664,  and  was  entertamed  some  time  at 
rhineas  Peraberton's  at  the  Falls,  who  had  then  made  some  prog^ss  in  improvements.  After- 
wards Chapman  went  to  his  purchase  in  Wrightstown,  where,  within  about  12  months  afterwards, 
his  wile  had  two  sons  at  one  time,  whence  he  called  the  place  Twinborough.  At  this  time  Chap- 
man's place  was  the  fartiiest  back  in  the  woods  of  any  English  settlement ;  and  the  Indians  be- 
ing then  numerous,  much  frequented  his  house,  and  were  verv  kind  to  him  and  his  fiunily,  as 
wdl  as  to  those  who  came  after  him ;  often  supplying  them  witti  com  and  other  provisions,  at 
that  time  very  scarce.    Thomas  Langhome  came  the  same  year,  and  died  soon  after." 

The  Phineas  Pemberton  above  alluded  to  was  clerk  of  the  county ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  kept  a  register,  and  all  the  first  settlers  who  arrived 
were  compelled  to  bring  certificates  of  acceptable  character,  which  were 
there  enrolled,  together  with  their  names  and  those  of  their  families  and 
servants,  with  other  circumstances  concerning  their  arrival  This  bode 
is  stUl  in  existence. 

Smith,  in  his  Hist  of  PemL,  under  the  date  of  1684,  says — **  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  John  Chapman,  in  the  year  1609,  came  fordi  in  the 
ministrv,  and  travelled  on  that  account  several  times  through  New  Eng- 
land, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  &a,  and  in  Europe. 

The  Indian  walk  forms  a  prominent  feature,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
Bucks  county,  but  of  the  state.  A  full  acooxmt  of  this  transaction  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Northampton  county.  The  first  purchase  of  the  land 
above  Neshaminy,  aimears  to  have  been  made  by  the  agent  of  l^^lUam 
FflfflHy  probably  Maiirham,  in  July,  1682.    ^The  following  descrqpfticm,'' 
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np^  eM^  Jcfai  W«U8im,  ^ir  tafcm  team  tbe  cnigMial  deed^    The  pik 
mithases  are.  beUeved  to  be  by  Mr.  Watoon  in  181&. 

**  Bemdng  at  a  wliiteoak  k  the  land  now  in  the  tannre  of  John  Wood,  and  by  him  ealled 
tiM  Graj  Stones,  over  against  the  falls  of  Delaware  river,  and  from  thence  vip  the  river  side  to  a 
eoner^iraee^ree,  nniked  with  the  letter  P,  at  the  foot  of  the  momitains,  (this  tree  stood  104 
perohes  above  the  month  of  Baker's"  creeks—and  from  the  said  tree  along  h)r  the  ledge  or  foot  of 
tbi  moontains  wett^outfliwest  to  n  sotner  white-oak,  mariced  with  the  letter  P,  (on  land  now 
Bouuttin  Hamptdp*s)  slandiny  by  the  Indian  path  that  leads  to  an  Indian  town  oalled  Play* 
wkij,  and  nqiur  the  head  of  a  ereek  caBed  Towisinick,  and  from  thenee  westward  to  the  creek 
^ealled  Neshaminah,  (this  line  ormms  when  the  Newtown  road  now  is,  at  the  old  chestnot  tree 
below  Ok.  Isaae  Chapman's  lane  end,)  akmg  by  the  said  Neshaminah  to  the  river  Delaware,  alias 
Makeriekhickon,  aiMl  so  bounded  by  the  said  main  river,  to  the  first  mentkmed  white-oak  in 
Mn  Wood's  land,  (above  Honrisville,)  with  the  several  idaajis  in  the  river,  &e.,  dated  15th  Jn- 
lj,168a. 

**  This  porchase  was  limited  by  previoiis  af^reement  to  extend  as  fro*  np  the  river  from  the 
noatb  of  Neshaminah  as  a  man  nu^  walk  m  a  day  and  a  half--which  tradition  has  said  to 
hife  been  exeeoted  by  William  Penn  hunself,  on  foot,  with  several  of  his  friends,  and  a  number 
of  Indian  ehiels.  It  was  said  by  the  old  people  that  they  walked  leisnrely,  after  the  Indian  man- 
ner, sitting  down  sometimes  to  smoke  their  pipes,  to  eat  bisccdt  and  cheese,  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
•ins;  it  is  certain  they  arrived  at  the  npnioe<4ree  in  a  day  and  a  half,  tiie  whole  distance  rather 
knthaaSOi  "    -^ 


Poor  yean  afterward,  in  1686,  the  purchase  was  made  by  Capt  Thos. 
Ifelme,  Peiin*B  surveyor-general  and  land  agent,  of  another  tract,  of  which 
the  boondaries  were  to  be  ascertained  by  walking.  Mr.  Watson  in  his 
statement  says,  that  many  years  previous  to  the  actual  official  walk,  an 
infbrmid  and  unauthorizdl  walk  nad  been  made  by  a  white  man  and  an 
hdian,  prdbably  for  their  own  amusement,  or  to  settle  a  question  of  local 
tMle. 

*<  In  the  year  169S,  a  white  man  living  at  Newtown,  and  Comelins  Spring,  a  Delaware  Indian, 
■fioompanied  by  several  Indians  and  white  people,  undertook  and  performed  the  walk  in  the  bi- 
dka  naaMT ;  bat  by  wboee  anthotity  or  by  whose  direotkm  is  not  new  known.  They  started 
ftem  tfae  spmee-tree,  and  walked  up  the  river ;  the  Indians  jumped  over  all  the  streams  of  water 
Mill  they  came  to  the  Tohickon,  which  they  positively  refhsed  to  cross,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded Bp  the  creek  on  the  south  side  to  its  source,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  they  fsSk  in  with 
^  creek*  and  going  down  it  a  small  distance,  it  was  noon  on  &  second  day,  or  a  day  and 


abalf'ftom  the  time  of  setting  out.  To  dose  the  survey,  it  was  proposed  to  go  ffom  there  to  the 
Moreaof  the  west  bmnoh  of  the  Neshaminah,  (so  called,)  thence  down  the  creek  to  the  west 
eooMT  of  the  first  purchase,  and  thence  to  the  spruce-tree,  the  place  of  beginning.  These 
booads  woidd  have  mduded  a  tract  of  land  rather  larger  than  the  first  purchase,  and  no  doubt 
wnU  have  been  satiafoetory  to  the  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  final  settlement, 
or  that  any  thmg  was  done  relative  to  the  subiect,  except  talk  about  it,  for  43  years ;  in  which 
taae  a  large  timet  was  sold  to  a  companv  at  Durham,  a  ibmace  and  forges  were  erected  th^ 
■ad  Boraerous  scattered  settlements  made  on  the  frontiers  as  for  back  as  the  Lehig' 
chief  settlements  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  were  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  and  ] 
•ad  bcyend  the  Blue  mountains.  But  in  the  summer  season  many  fomilies  mig 
way,  tjid  cabined  aaoKmg  the  white  people  in  difforent  places,  as  for  down  as  Pennsbury  manor, 
wtae  they  kmg  retained  a  permanent  residence  on  suffivance ;  and  althouffa  a  general  harmony 
■dbiisled  between  the  natives  and  the  white  people,  yet  they  showed  a  dislDLC  to  the  surveys  and 
•ettkamts  fbai  wen  every  year  extending  fhrther  teck  in  the  woods,  and  as  f Aey  presumed  for 
beyond  the  proper  limits  A  the  land  they  had  sold."    {See  NortkampUm  eo.) 

About  the  time  that  Wm.  Penn  organized  Bucks  co.  in  1682,  he  select- 
ed an  extensive  tract  of  fine  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  four  or 
fire  miles  above  where  Bristol  now  stands,  which  he  called  Pennsbury 
manor,  intending  to  establish  there  his  favorite  country  residence.  The 
(Hriginal  tract  contained  8,431  acres  in  1684,  but  was  afterwards  reduced 
by  various  grants.  Wm.  Penn  always  had  a  strong  predilection  for  coun- 
ty life.  In  a  letter  of  counsel  to  his  family  he  says :  **  Let  my  children 
be  husbandmen  and  housewives.  This  leads  to  consider  the  works  of 
God  ukI  nature,  and  diverts  the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain 
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arts  and  inventions  of  a  luxurious  world.  Of  cities  and  towns,  of  con- 
course beware.  The  world  is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived 
and  got  wealth  there.  A  country  life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  chil- 
dren." 

Upon  this  favorite  spot  Wm.  Penn  had  concentrated  many  a  bright 
vision  of  quiet  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  and  surroonded 
by  tlie  anticipated  honors  of  his  station  as  proprietary.  He  erected,  or 
caused  to  be  erected  during  his  absence,  a  magnificent  mansion-houset 
60  feet  long  by  40  deep,  with  offices  and  outhouses  at  the  sides ;  fronting^ 
upon  a  beautiful  garden  which  extended  down  to  the  river.  It  was  in 
his  day,  and  for  many  years  afterwcu-d,  the  marvel  pf  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  the  happiness  to  reside  here  for  a  short  period  with  his  family  in 
1700-'01,  and  entertained  much  conmany  in  his  public  ci^mcity.  The 
increasing  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  colony,  and  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  times,  required  his  presence  in  England,  and  he  never  afterward 
enjoyed  that  quiet  retirement  for  which  he  had  so  luxuriously  provided. 
The  mansion  and  outhouses  were  neglected  during  his  absence.  A  large 
leaden  water  reservoir,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the  man- 
sion, to  guard  against  fire,  became  leaky,  and  ii\jured  the  walls  and  fur- 
niture of  the  house,  so  that  it  fell  into  premature  decay,  and  it  was  taken 
down  just  before  the  revolution.  After  the  peace  the  whole  estate  was 
sold  out  of  the  Penn  family.  All  that  now  remains  on  the  premises  is 
the  ancient  frame  brewhouse,  a  sketch  of  which  is  here  inserted.  Al- 
though 160  years  old,  it  is  still  serviceable  as  an  outhouse,  and  was  not 


PemCs  old  Brewhouse. 
long  since  in  use  as  a  dwelling.  Mr.  Crozer  thinks  the  shingles  on  one 
side  of  the  roof  are  those  originally  placed  there ;  at  least  no  renewal 
has  been  made  "  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant."  The  new 
feurm-house  of  Mr.  Robert  Crozer,  seen  in  the  picture,  occupies  part  of 
the  site  of  the  mansion-house.  In  the  rear  of  the  farm-house  is  a  row  of 
venerable  English  cherry-trees  planted  by  Penn  himself,  still  in  bearing, 
but  veiy  much  decayed. 

Mr.  John  P.  Watson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philadelphia  says : 
*<The  same  Samuel  Preaton  says  of  his  grandmother,  that  she  said  Fhineas  Pemberton 
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iomjFed  tad  kid  out  a  town,  inlended  to  hm,ve  hem  Biiladelphiay  vtp  at  TeooBhaiyf  and  that  the 
people  who  went  there  were  diesatisfied  with  the  change.  On  my  ezpreesing  doabte  of  this, 
thinkiag  she  maj  have  conibsed  the  caae  of  Chester  removal,  Mr.  Pteston  then  forUier  declared,  that 
baring,  neaiij  40  yeara  ago,  occaaion  to  hmt  through  the  trunks  of  surrejrs  of  John  Lukoii, 
iwejor-general  of  Bucks  oo^  he  and  Lukens  then  saw  a  ground  plot  for  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, signed  Phineas  Pemberton,  surveyor-general,  that  fully  appeared  to  have  been  in  Pennsbury 
mtnor ;  also  another  fbr  the  present  town  of  Bristol,  then  called  Buckingham." 

The  firiiowing  notes  of  the  earW  histoiy  <^  Baokmgham  and  Solebnry 
townships,  are  from  the  pen  of  Ikw.  John  Watson  of  Greenville. 

**  The  whole  of  the  two  townships,  Buckingham  and  Solebury,  in  early  time  was  called  Buck* 
ingfasm,  being  a  Ihvorite  name  with  our  fint  worthy  propiielor,  Wm.  Peon.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  township  and  borough  now  called  Bnstol,  but  transferred  heve  periiaps  about  the 
year  — — ,  before  Cuiler's  re-survey. 

**  It  appears,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  taken  in  1787,  that  Buckingham  contained 
173  dwsUing-howee,  188  outhouses,  1,173  white  inhabitants,  and  13  bhusks.  Solebury,  1^ 
^wellmg-houses,  150  out-bouses,  928  white  inhabitanta,  and  no  blacks. 

**  A  certain  I>r.  Bowman,  being  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  in  the  early  settlemeat,  used 
to  frequent  the  fine  round  top  of  one  of  the  hills  near  the  river ;  and,  at  his  request,  he  wa0  hurt* 
ed  tbne.  It  is  since  called  Bowman's  hill.  Many  others  have  since  been  buried  at  the  same 
plaoe.  Bomnan^  fagil  is  directly  opposite  to  another  on  the  Jersey  shore  called  Behnonnt,  €fS  th* 
same  hdght,  fionu,  and  direction. 

**  The  first  settlers  generally  came  from  England,  and  were  of  the  mid^  rank,  and  chiefly 
friends ;  many  of  mm  had  first  settled  at  the  Falls,  but  soon  after  removed  back,  as  it  was 
thm  called,  into  the  woods.  As  they  came  away  in  the  rei^  of  Gharies,  James,  William,  and 
Aine,  they  bnught  with  them  not  only  the  industry,  frugabty,  and  striet  domeetio  discipline  of 
thflir  education,  but  also  a  portiq^of  those  high-toned  political  impresaioBS  that  then  pievailed 
fa  England.  ^ 

**  At  that  eaily  period,  when  our  v^Ohers  were  building  k>gfaouses,  barns,  and  sheds  fbr 
Mables,  and  clearing  new  land,  and  lel^^  it  chiefly  with  p<&s  or  brush,  it  has  been  said  thai  • 
Aeerty,  nneere  good  wiU  for  each  othXnnerally  prevailed  among  them.  They  all  stood  oc* 
easionally  in  n^  of  the  help  of  their  iBi^bors,  who  were  often  situated  at  some  distance 

**  Quonic  ailmeots  were  not  so  frequent  aiMinjMent ;  which  was,  perhaps,  in  part  owin^  to 
the  wholesome  diet,  brisk  exercise,-  lively  mannenHj^  cheerful  and  unrefined  state  of  the  mmd. 
But  acute  diaondeiB,  such  as  fevers,  in  various  dd^ — those  caBed  *  long  fevers,  dumb  agues, 
fevor-and-agues,'  sore  throate  and  pleurisies,  were  flii^nuch  more  common  than  now.  The 
Mtaral  snnil-pox  was  peculiarly  distressing — ^was  mosfl^||vere,  and  often  mortal — and  nothing 
strange  that  it  should  be  so.  The  nature  of  the  disorder  faSjgbut  Httle  known,  it  was  verv  im- 
froperly  treated  by  the  nurses,  to  whose  care  the  managiii iiifci.  was  chiefly  ocnnmitted.  A  hot 
iQoiB--f»lenty  of  bedclothes — ^hot  teas — and  milk  punch,  or  hot  flC  were  pronounced  most  proper 
to  biinrthe  eruption  out,  and  to  makeit  fill  well ;  and  the  chief  WM^  ^'^  apprehended  from 
the  patient  taking  cold  by  fresh  air  or  cold  drink.  • 

**  When  wheat  and  rye  grew  thick  and  tall  on  new  land,  and  all  l^l^to  be  cut  with  sickles, 
May  men  and  some  women  beeame  dexterous  in  the  use  of  them,  anV^pctoty  was  contended 
ton  in  many  a  violent  trial ;  sometimes  by  two  or  three  only,  and  sometimeMy  the  whole  com* 
panv  for  ^  or  50  perehes.    About  the  year  1741,  90  aores  were  out  and  A^bd  in  half  a  day 


Hie  iaapoaittg  authority  of  necessity  obliged  the  first  settlen  and  their  succeflM  to  wear  a 
Strang  and  coarse  kind  of  dress ;  endunng  buck-skin  was  used  for  breeches,  and  sol^^mes  for 
jadEets ;  omahrigs,  made  of  hemp  tow  at  U.  4d»  per  yard,  was  much  used  for  bo^' diirte ; 
sometimes  flax,  and  flax  and  tow  were  used  fbr  that  purpose ;  and  coarse  tow  for  troi^lp ;  a 
wool  hat,  strong  shoes,  and  brass  buckles,  two  linsey  jacketo,  and  a  leather  apron,  made  out^^ 
winter  apparel.    This  kind  of  dress  continued  to  be  ccmmion  for  the  laboring  people  until  17^. 

**  Yet  a  fow,  even  in  eariy  times,  somewhat  to  imitato  the  trim  of  thmr  ancestor^  kid  out  at 
mmth  to  buy  one  suit  of  fine  cfothes,  as  wouM  have  purchased  dOO  tfifea  of  pietty  good  land. 
Hie  cut  of  a  fine  coat,  (wm  antiquated,)  may  be  worthy  of  description.  Three  or  four  largs 
plaits  in  iShe  skirts— waddmg  ahnost  like  a  coveriet  to  keep  them  smooth— cuffs  vastly  large  up 
to  the  elbows,  open  bdow,  and  of  a  round  form.  The  hat  of  a  beau  was  a  good  broad-brimmed 
Waver,  with  double  kiops,  drawn  neariy  close  behind,  and  half  raised  on  each  side.  The  women 
tt  fbn  mode  wore  stiff  whalebene  stoys,  wcvth  8  or  9ia  The  silk  gown  much  plaited  in  the 
Wek;  the  sleeves  neariy  twice  as  large  as  the  arm,  and  reaching  mther  more  than  half  way  fi»ra 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow— the  interval  covered  with  a  fine  holland  sleeve,  nicely  plaited,  kxsket 
buttons,  and  hmg-armed  gloves.  Invention  had  then  reached  no  fMber  than  a  bath  bonnet  vrith 
aeape. 

MSomeifaing  like  this  wia  the  foshion  of  gay  peciple/  of  whom  there  were  »  few,  though  not 
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many  ia  Mify  tbMt,  in  Biiekui|rliam  and  Solebiiiy.  Bot  the  wliole,  or  loniet^iiig  lite  U,  iNk 
often  put  on  for  weddiag  wmtM,  with  the  additkm  of  the  bride  being  dreseed  in  a  long  black  hood 
without  a  bonnet.  Thoe  was  one  of  theae  solemn  symbola  of  matrimony  made  of  near  twb 
yarde  ni  rich  bbiek  Padoaeoy,  that  was  lent  to  be  worn  on  those  occasions,;  and  continued  ^oai»- 
times  in  use,  down  to  my  remembrance.  Several  of  these  odd  £uhions  were'  retained,  bocanii 
^Id,  and  gradoally  gave  way  to  thooe  that  were  new.  The  stJPaw  ]dat,  called  the  Bee-hire  bon» 
net,  and  the  blue  or  green  apron,  were  long  worn  by  old  women. 

*^NoMvi$h8taadii^  the  antique  and  ron^  dresses,  and  miimpfOTed  habi^  tnd  manners*  that 
obtained  among  the  early  settjen,  yet  an  honest,  candid  intention,  a  frank  smeerity,  and  a  j|^ 
decree  of  seal  and  energy  in'adhenng  to  religions  and  civil  principles  and  'duties  generalljf,  pre* 
jfvM  amoQ^the  most  sohstantial  part  of  them. 

:  V  The  .first  sunreys  in  what  was  then  called  Buckingham,  were  as  early  as,lt»6K«od  tl^ 
grcnttr  part  wiw  ]oc&ted  before  1703.  Ti  U  iM>t  easy  to  ascertain  who  made  the  fifst*  i]apfpwe#> 
trnni ',  but  mo^t  prrihably,  from  eircumstancf^it,  it  was  Thomas  and  John  Bye;  and  6eor|R/Poi». 
noJL,  Edward  Ilc^irjt  ^Jid  lio^er  Hiirtky,  Dr.  Streper,  and  Wm.  Cooper,  came  early;  K^hard 
^urgfeati,  Jq^  Scarhrougli,  g^nuidfatlicr  of  the  preacher  of  that  naine,  and  Henry  Pazson,  were 
atfto  L^rly  ioltliAre.  John  and  Richard  Lund y,  John  Lem,  and  James  Lenox,  and  Wm.  Lacej^ 
John  Worstcll,  Juanh  Ildcoinb,  Jowrph  linion,  Joseph  Fell,  Matthew  Hughes,  Hugh  Ely,  and 
^rrha,p»  Rif^hitrd  Nartnn^  came  fpm  iJ^ng  Island  ahoat  1705.  ,    . 

'*  Thr:  lii^t  udYmruTLTii  wirr^  chiefly  mctuU^ra  of  the  falls  meeting;  and  aie-isaid to  have  fire* 
qdciLily  uttcndgd  it,  and  od^>£)  on  foot.  In  the  vear  1700,  leave  was  grapM  by  the  Qnasteily 
'TOoetmg  Ut  huld  n  m^^ting  for  «rofship  at  Buckingham  *»/ which  was  first  ^the'heosoof  WHIiafli 
Ontipff ^  (Unqr  John  Gillini^hiltiiV.)  ,  . .  •«    .         . 

i*  "  One  of  the  fit^i  d«i  cilin^'houaf'a  yet  n^rtiains  in  Abrahasn  PkucMm's  yasd,  on  the  tnoi  eaDefl 
'WiUmrn  Ciuaiidsiie'v,  uow  Hcnty  Pujuion'^.     It  is  of  stone. 

^  Unl'd  tt  tii^Jfitnisni  qxuiniity  of  gram  woa  raised  for  themselves  and  the  new-comers,  aD  fiulhfr 
«implica  ha^  to  bn  hniught  liioin  t&  Fiillfi  or  Middtetown ; .  atjpmtil  1707,  all  the.  grain  had  to  be 
takiii  Un^n?,  or  to  Mom^  Gwm'a^  on  Peiinfp^ici^  below  the  JROet,  to  be  ground.  In  that  year 
EnbMt  lieash  built  a,  g;ri£tH.iniU  on  the  grr^t  ^itiag-etream  In  Selebury.  liiis  must  have  keen  n 
%tiiikl  hfttdNhLp — Id  go  no  hi  to  miU  for  pvjre  t^  j[7  yesie,  and  chiefly  <m  horseback*  It  wag 
mmut'  time  that  thrj  had  Ui  jtq  iJjc  Kim«'  diiitAnce  w^iweir  plough-irons  and  other  smith  work. 
Worses  m-Lin>  seldom  shod  ;  «iid  blockji  to  pound  (upoiy  weraa  .useful  invention  henowed  ftoui 
the  nativcSp  .  ""^  .  •  ...' 

''In  ie90vther#w«le  nany-'veftdiEMnte. -of  Jndiaxtsq;^  these  tewnshipe— one  on  the  lowland 
nesrthe  river,  on  George  Powlnafi^  trac^  jamt^  remained  for  sometinde  aHer  he  aettled'tlMre-<«> 
4boB  on  James  Stieiger's  traot,  unfti  ruii^jJIffinii    mjii  on  land  since  Samosl  Harold's-^oasio* 
1  Fell's  tract— and  one  ;Bt  the  .grgmiring,  Ac. 

tion  reports  that  they  were  JBd  neidUwrs,  supolving  the  white  people  with  meat»  and 
I  with  beai|s  tLod  otliiyr' vegetables ;  lAich  they  dKUn  perftoi  charity^  bringing  pMssnIs 
•uitbeir  houses  and^rofosing  pay»  Their  children  were  .sociable  and  fimd  of  pbv.  A  harasoof 
mioes  out  of  their  mfitnal  inteoeburse  and  :dependence.  Native  simplicify  reigned  in  its  graatev 
•ilflnt.  The^iflSBrenee  befyfan  the  fiunilies  of  the  white  man  and  the  lndian»  in  many  respeetf^ 
iras  not  great— when  toiTve'^Mras  the  utmost  hope,  and  to  enjoy  a  bate  iufficieney  the  greateii 
luKury.   f       *    •  ..     •  *    •     \ .' 

'  **•  vyhiie^he  land  was  ftesh  and  new,  it  produoed  good  crops  of  wheat  and  lye ;  flxmi  15  to  SS 
or  Sa  imflhels  per  afi^./- 

.'**  It^^fpe^'m^jixid  acosiuBtdxMk  of  sfty  graiMUither,  Rifihard  Mitehel%  who  had  a  glial. 
Inill  and  storoin  Wri^tstown,  firom  1734  to  1735,  that  his  charges  are  as  follows :  Wheat  hem 
lU.  to 4«.'; jeaone  shilling  less ;  Indiah  com  and  buckwheat,  Sr.';  middlings,  fine,  7«.  and  8e. ; 
iSoarie,  4#^<<. ;  bran  U. ;  salt,  4#.^'beef,  ^,;  bacon, 4d. ;  pork  was  about  ^. 

« Ikftftoved  land  #as  sold  generally  by  the  acre,  at  the  price  of  90  Irashela  of  wheat.  Thv^ 
whe^Pf^  6<i.,  land  ».»)«.;  whwt  de.,  had  dj. ; .  wbsat  3>.  6^,.l^daL  l<»t>;  wheal  5t^  land 
^l^  vwheat  7«.  Bd^  Umd  71'  10«.  ;  wheat  10s.,  land  10|.  When  provender  could  be  procured  te 
Jtfeep  stock  thiough  the  winter,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  beonme  plenty  for  domestic  nse.  Swine 
%efe  easily  ndsed  and- fattened*  Desra,  turluys,  and  other  smatt  game  made  npkntilulaiqpply 
«f  exoellait  provision'  ^  the^  season.  Roast  venison  and-  stssr-pABS^were  lumrions  dfadMS^ 
-which  the  huntecand  fai^^amily  enjoyed  in  their  k>g  calnns  withr  shigfa  degree  of  pleasure. 

*<  Having  generally  paMOiUver  the  era  of  necessity  that  attended  the  fiistsettleaient  about  1730» 
and  for  some  lime  before,nhef  mostly  ei^oyed  a  pr^y  good' llvhig,- wen  wtit  fed,  okthed,  and 
dodged.     •  ». 

**  The  new  stoos  mseting-hoose*  J)eing  built  about  1731,  aeveral  stone  dwelling-honses  were 
ibuih  about  that  timer  and  sdon  after ;  as  Joseph  FeU'e^  Thomas  Canb^^s,  JEokn*  Watson*s,  Joaeph 
Luge's,  and  Henry  PasEsen's/  -  Several  frame-houses  were  also  huiH,  endosed  Vith  iiic»4havod 
clapboard^  ptesteced  inside.  One  of  these  vet  remains  standing  .en:  Thoinae.Watson's  land^  now 
John  Lewis's.  The  boards  for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  handi  and  the  I  *' 
done  with  carts  and  sleds^.as  there  weie  notun^ny,  jf  any^  wagomi  nt  that  ekdy  period. 
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the  Ntkhhsainj  and  in  Plomatead  wero  aattlfd ;  and  in  New  BriU^  by  Wel^  fenerally. 

**  The  wmter  of  174(M1  Mraa  Twy  teTere.    The  mow  was  deq>,  and  lay  fiom  the  latter  end  of* 
DteoendMr  tatbe  4th  of  March. 

**  Houses  for  sehodl  were  Tsry  few,  and  those  poor,  daik;  lo^i-ha3din^ ;  the  nasters,  i 
^etj  onMutable  persons  for'the  purpose ;  and  hot  Kttie  leanunf  obtained  «l  sefaooL  1 
was  jMk«  a  jear,  and  the  master  boarded  with  the  empiojeis. 

**  Indian  com,  not  benf  an  article  of  Imde,  was  Dotisised  in  qaanthws  belbre  1760,  wor  mitil 
■Ofmbyean  after. 

.  ^  Before  this  time^  no  eross  oocnrrenee  happ|ened  matisiaBy  to  distob  the  fenwal  tmnqwiHi^  ;■ 
e«perf  thing,  both  public  and  private,  went  on  in  an  even  and  nfpakii  sontinfr-t-modeBBtfr  wishes 
wcreftifly  snpplied-HM^eaBanes  and  eonveoknces  were  gimdtelly  increased ;  but  hcraiies  of  any 
hiadt  except  spiritiKNis  hqnors,  were  rarely  thought  of,  or  introdnoed,  either  of  appaid,  hevsehold' 
Amutwe,  or  fiving.  Farm  carts  were  had  by  the  best  formers.  Thomas  Canby,  Richard  Ner^' 
ten,  Joseph  Large,  Thomas  Gilbert,  and  porhape  a  few  more,  had  wagons  before  1745,  and  a  few 
twoJiOfae  wa|ons  from  then  to  1750  were  introdvoed ;  and  some  who'went  to  market  had  -tight' 
tsngnc-carts  for  the  purpose.  These  were  a  poor  make-shift,  CasOyoverspt,  the  wild  team  so^ 
timeB  mn  away,  and  the  sears  often  broke.  John^dls,  Em}.,  Was  tfaeonly  person  whc  ever  had 
8)  riding  chair.  He  and  Matthew  Hnghes  were  the  only  jnstioes  of  dw  peac^  except  Thos.  Can- ' 
by,  wha  held  a  eommisskm  for  a  shorttime  and  there  were  no  taverns. in  the  two  townshms, 
except  oa  the  Delaware^  at  Howe's  and  ComU's  ferries,  (which  was  owing  probably  to  the  ms- 
position  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,)  ana  but  one  distUlery' a  short  time. 

«  The  proMding^acCoont  will  apply  with  general  propriety  to  th*  state  ef  thiminntil  17S4, 
when  a  weCr  bcga^  betWben  England  and  Fhmce  conceminj^  lands  en  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Pennsylvania*  In  general  the  war  introduced  a  more  plentiftd  supply  of  cash.  Trade  and  inr* 
provements'  were  propoitionablf  advanced;  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  ptodnce  was  increased ; 
wheat  wnA  from  six  ahilUngs  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  a  land  tax  was  raised  to  sink  the-debt  y  yM; 
the  bnrden  was  not  sensiblv  felt,  a*  there  was  such  an  Iniieasing  ability  to  bear  it 

**  As  thaifuantity  of  cash  increased  during  the  war,  sd-ahM)  fSeatt  was  a  much  larger  importa- - 
tta  ef  focfeign  goods.  Bofaea  tea  and  collee  became  mordused;  which  were  not  often  to  be  found 
isr  any.fenner^  house  before  1750. '  .Tea,  in  particular,  spread  and  prevailed  ahnost  universaBv. 
Half  silks  and  calico  were  common  for  women's  wearing,  varioos  modes  of  silk  bonnets,  siik 
atod  fins  linn  neckhandkerchiefe ;  m  $liort,  almost  every  article  ef  women's  cfothing  was  for* 
eigh  Ynanufoctjare.  The  men  wore  jackets  ^d  breeches  of  Bengal,  nankeen,  Aistian,  Uackever.; 
lading,  eoCton  vdvet,  as  the  foshlon  of  the  season  detenninedttiB  pdnt,  which  changed  ahnost . 
er^Tf  year- '  Household  fumituie  Was  added  to,  both  in  quantity  and  kind ;  and  hence  begali  Ihe  > 
npdmd  distmctian  between  rich  and  poor,  /or  rather  between  new^Asluonsd  and  cld-fowioned» ' 
Miipl(1ii|s  con^ued  increasing  ever  since.  ' 

'  ^'.llle.sulject  of  old  and  new  foshiohs.bore  a  oonsidemble  di^|mte,  at  least  how  for  the  new< 
sboukl'  he-  iotrsdooed.  Some  showed  br  their  pmctice  that  thev  were  for  going  ai  for  as  they 
iWra  ^^(HQe  slopped  half  way;  and  a  few  tryng  t»  hold  out  as  long  as  they  could.  Were  not  to . 
be  woo  npoA  liJ'^^7  Bwans  more  likdy  i6  prevyuTihaA  by  the  women,  who  Ind  a  strong  aversion' 
to  appcarmg  iimguUur ;  so  that  dt  the  present  time,  and  for  these  30  years  past,  there-are  bdt  few- 
laen,  and  fewer  women,  left  as'petfect  patterns  of  the  genmne  old*fiuihioned  sort  of  people.'^      / ' 

'  Duringinati[y  years  ijter  the  first  aettlelnent  of  Backs  oa,  the  kind-; 
kear^  and  iodoBtrioos  Frien<)s  cleared  and  imltiVated  their  lanis  in 
peace;  contented  with  ,dieir  own  Iot,.l^ld  haying  no  cause  of  qnarreL 
with  odiers.  Between.tb^m  and  Ae  bdiaiis  wiio  diJ^ejit  among  them,^ 
bcMBpitality  and  other  kind  officea  had  always  be^n  rediprocatieid;  .and  at; 
tiwngh  the  >laek  clobd  of  Indian  warfare,  waa  rambling  and  thonileri^g' 
beyond  the  Blue  moantains  In  1755*-*170Of  yet  the-Quakersi^.  lit^e; 
to  ISmut  from  it.  Ikiring  several  generations,  the  simi^'  history  of  the  edr 
onMo^  Books  ^ot^wem^  thattfaiBy  lived*  imprtTodthd]^  §ani^h^f^^90M 
and  daughters,  and  were  gathered  to  their.tath^rsi  Bot  at  lenfiA  peQ{4e' 
or  other' .I'aqeSy  an<|  'dl^ereni  religioos  *and .  p6|[tlc£d  p{iinion^yb€igan'to. 
flj^ttl#  among  and  around  tliem ;  and  ih  jprocess.  qf  time  the  jdesolatii^r. 
tUte  of  th6  reVotationary  war  sw^  to  and  ir6  across  their  imee  V^pt-^ 
cotmty«  *  The,  Aniericah  ajrmy,  late  hi  fhi^year;  I776,Tetrpatfed  acriwisi'NfeW'* 
Jersey-into  tfak  cotihty.  ^n*  Washington  defe9ded  al}  the  j^assea  q(  the 
river  ^^*  C<N7^U'«-^rry  to  Bristol.^  His  head-KjaairteiiB  werer  at  -N^w- . 
town,  while  he  waa^tB^gtng  upon^^Kmgress  Ae^  neCessity.Of^natBibftingHlio 
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wtmy.    The  ibilcmiiig  extfact  is  from  a  history  of  the  Americftn  rero- 
latlon^  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  of  17S1 : — 

The  affiun  of  America  now  (Deo.  1776)  woie  a  serioQf  aspeet  New  Toik,  with  WTera] 
poete  ia  the  nfliffabofbeodt  and  a  ooneid«able  part  of  New  Jeney,  were  in  poeeeenon  of  the  eno- 
ray.  The  Amenoan  army  had  loet  dorinf  ih»  campaign  near  Ato  thoneand  men  by  captivity 
and  the  award ;  and  the  few  remaining  re^ikr  troopa,  amounting  only  to  9,000  men,  were  upon 
ttte  eve  of  being  diabaaded  for  aa  yet  the  enliatmenta  were  for  the  abort  term  of  only  one  year. 
Gan.  Howe  had  cantoned  hia  troopa  in  aerend  viUagea  <mi  the  Delaware,  in  New  Jeraey.  Ifia 
atRmgeat  poat  wea  at  Trenton.  It  eonaiatod  of  1,900  Hea8iana,midflr  the  command  of  GoLRahL 
Gen.  Waahington  occupied  the  heigfata  on  the  PennaylTania  aide  of  the  river,  in  ftiD  view  of  the 
enemy.  A  inr  cannon  ahot  were  noi^  and  then  ezchangedaeroaa  the  river,  but  without  doing  macli 
eaDeootioo  on  either  aide.  The  two  anniea  lajr  in  theae  poaitiona  for  aeveral  weefca.*  IntlMmesn 
while  the  apirit  of  liberty,  inflamed  by  the  recital  of  the  ravagea  committed  in  New  Jeraey  by  the 
Britiah  aimy,  began  to  revive  in  every  part  of  the  continent.  Fifteen  hundred  aaaociatora,  for 
aa  yet  moat  of  the  atatea  wete  without  miUtia  lawa,  marched  from  the  cit]^  of  Philadelphia  to  re- 
inforee  the  eipiring  army  of  Gen.  Washington.  This  body  of  men  conaiated  chiefly  of  citixena 
of  the  firat  rank  and  character  in  the  atate.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  all  the  aoftneaa 
that  ia  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  citiea.  But  neither  the  hardahipe  h(  a  militaiy  life, 
nor  the  aeverity  of  the  winter,  checked  their  ardor  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  The  wealthy 
merchant  and  the  joumejrman  tradeaman  were  aem  marching  aide  by  aide,  and  often  exchanged 
the  contents  of  their  canteena  with  each  other.t  Thia  body  of  troopa  waa  atationed  at  Bii^ol, 
under  the  nemwand  of  Gen.  GadwaHader.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  Dec,  Gen.  Wadiing- 
ton  marched  from  hia  quarten,  with  hia  little  army  of  retrolar  troopa,  to  M'Konkie*8  fornr,  widi 
'  the  deaign  of  auipiiaing  the  enemv'a  poet  at  Trenton.  lie  had  previoualy  given  orders  to  Gen. 
Irvine,  who  oommandM  a  email  body  of  the  militia  of  the  Flyinf  camp,  to  croea  the  Delaware 
below  Trenton,  ao  aa  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  towarda  Bordentown.  He  had  Ifluwiae 
advised  Gen*  CadwaUader  of  his  intended  enterprise,  and  recommended  it  to  him  at  the  same 
time  to  croaa  the  river  at  Dunk's  ferry,  three  miles  bdow  Bristol,  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy's 
poat  at  Mount  HoUy.  Unfortunately,  the  extreme  cddneas  of  the  night  increased  the  ice  in  the 
river  to  that  degiee  thact  it  waa  impoaaible  for  the  militia  to  croaa  it,  either  in  boata  or  on  fooL 
After  atruggling  with  the  aeaaon  till  near  day%ht,  they  reluctantly  abandoned  the  ahorea  of  the 
Delaware,  and  returned  to  their  quartera.  Gen.  Waahmgton,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  thai 
part  of  the  river  to  which  he  directed  his  march,  met  wim  fewer  obstacles  from  the  ice,  and  hap., 
pily  crossed  the  river  about  daylight.  He  immediately  divided  his  little  army,  and  marched  them 
through  two  roada  towards  Trenton.  The  distance  was  six  miles.  About  eight  o'clock  an  at- 
tack  was  made  on  the  picket^^uard  of  the  enemy.  It  was  commanded  bv  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  fell  in  his  retreat  to  the  main  body.  At  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock,  the  town  was  neariy 
autiounded,  and  all  the  avenues  to4t  were  seized,  excq>t  the  one  which  was  left  for  Gen.  Irvine 
to  occupy.  An  aceident  here  had  like  to  have  dq>rived  the  American  army  of  the  object  of  their 
enterprise.  The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  divisions  sent  word  to  Gen.  Washington,  just 
before  thev  reached  the  town,  that  hia  ammunition  had  been  wetted  by  a  ahower  of  rain  that  had 
fellen  in  the  mondng,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  must  do.  The  commander-in-chief^  with 
the  coolness  and  intrepidity  that  are  natural  to  him  in  action,  aent  him  word  to  **  advance  with 
fixed  bayoneta."  Thia  laconic  answer  inspired  the  division  with  the  fimmeas  and  courage  oi 
their  leader.  The  whole  body  now  moved  onward  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  An  awful  siknce 
reigned  through  every  platoon.  Each  soldier  stejyped  as  if  he  carried  the  liberty  of  his  country 
upon  his  8ui|^  muaket.  The  moment  waa  a  critical  one.  The  attack  waa  begun  with  artiUery, 
under  the  command  oi  Col.  (afterwarda  Gen.)  Knox.  Hie  infentry  aupported  the  artillery  vith 
apirit  and  firmness.  It  was  now  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty  found 
acceptance  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  The  enemy  were  thrown  into  confrtsion  in  every  <|uarter. 
One  regiment  attempted  to  form  in  an  orehard,  but  were  soon  forced  to  fall  back  upon  theu  main 
body.    A  company  of  them  took  sanctuary  ia  a  stone  house,  which  they  defended  with  a  fiaMw 

*Of  aD  eventa  none  aeemed  to  the  Britiah  more  improbable,  than  that  their  late  retreating  half-> 
naked  enemiea  ahouU,  in  thia  extreme  cold  aeaaon,  fooe  about  and  commence  offenaive  operationa. 
They  indulged  themaehrea  in  a  deoee  of  careleaa  inattention  to  the  poaaibiU^  of  a  aur^nriae, 
which,  in  Hm  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  liowever  contemptible,  can  never  be  juatified.  It  haa  bean 
aaid  that  GoL  Rahl,  the  commanding  officer  in  Trenton,  being  under  aome  apprehennon  for  tiial 
lkontierpoat,appbedtoGen.Grant  forareinforoement;  and  ttiat  the  general  returned  for  anawer» 
**  TeU  the  colonel  he  is  very  aafe :  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jeraey  with  a  oor^ 
ponl'a  guard.** — Ram9ap» 

t  It  ia  remarkable  that  out  of  theae  1,500  citixena  of  Fhiladdphia,  there  died  with  aidmeea 
only  one  man  during  a  nx  weeks'  lour  of  duty.  FW  veteran  troopa  perhapa  ever  endured  mam 
ten  eoldf  hungari  watching,  and  fetigue^  than  thia  ooipa  of  city  militia. 
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^rpoftodinthtentiyof  tiMlioQpe.  C^  (tftwwardt  CbiO  W«aldB|;Coii--«  rala. 
tioa  ot  the  gwieral— was  ordflied  to  dUAodfe  them.  He  adrMiaed  with  a  field-pieoe,  but  finding 
his  men  exposed  to  &  close  and  steady  fiie,  he  suddenly  leaped  from  them,  and  nishin^  into  the 
bouse  seiied  the  officer  hy  the  collar  who  had  the  command  of  the  gran,  and  claimed  lum  as  his 
pcisoBsr.  His  men  followed  him,  and  the  whole  company  were  immediately  made  prisonem  of 
war.  The  captain  teodved  a  ball  in  his  hand  in  entendg  the  house.  In  the  iiean  while  victory 
dedared  itself  ererywheta  in  fitvor  of  the  Ameriean  arms,  and  Qea,  Washin|[ton  receiTed  the 
sobmission  of  the  main  body  of  the  eoemT  by  means  of  a  flag.  The  joy  of  the  Ametican  troops 
can  more  easily  be  conceiTed  than  described.  This  was  the  first  inqioftaBt  advantage  they  had 
gained  over  the  enemy  in  the  coarse  of  the  campaign,  and  its  eonse^woees  weivat  ODcefoteseea 
vmon  the  affairs  of  America.  Gnat  pfaise  was  nven  to  the  behavior  of  beCh  ofieers  and  sd- 
aiem,  by  Gen.  Washington,  after  the  battle,  in  his  letter  to  congress.  The  Fhaadelphia  Hght- 
hocse  distinguished  thonselves  upon  this  occasion,  bv  their  bravery  and  atteotion  to  dn^.  lliey 
were  the  more  admired  for  their  conduct,  as  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  in  action.* 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  near  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded  t  among  the  fonner 
was  their  commander,  CoL  RahL  Above  one  thousand  prisoners  weee  taken,  togsUier  with  six 
fidd-piecee,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  camp  furniture  of  all  kinds.  Private  baggage  was 
immediateiy  rendered  sacred  by  a  gencaral  order.  About  one  hundred  of  the  enemv  esoiqMd  by 
the  lower  road  to  Jiordentown.  The  American  army  had  several  privates  and  only  one  officer 
'  woonded.  After  having  refreshed  themselves,  and  rested  a  few  hours  in  Trenton,  they  retained 
with  thdr  prisoners  and  other  trophies  of  victory,  to  the  Pennsylvania  ride  of  the  rivw,  by 
tbe  same  way  they  came,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men,  who  perished  with  the  cold  in  reeiose. 
ing  the  river— an  event  not.to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  ./consider  that  many  of  them  were  half 
BULed,  and  most  of  them  barefooted. 

A  few  additional  particulars  are  stated  by  Marshall,  as  follows : — 

Gen.  Washington  accompanied  the  upper  column,  and  arriving  at  the  outpost  on  that  road 
precisely  at  eight,  drove  it  in ;  and  in  three  minutes  heard  the  fire  from  the  column  which  had 
taken  the  river  road.  The  picket-guard  attempted  to  keep  up  a  fire  while  retreating,  but  was  pur- 
sued with  such  ardor  as  to  be  unaUe  to  make  astand.  Col.  Kawle,  who  comman£d in  the  tovnt 
paraded  his  men  and  met  the  assailants.  In  the  commencement  of  the  action  he  was  mortally 
wounded ;  upon  which  the  troops,  in  apparent  oonfrision,  attempted  to  gain  the  road  to  Princeton. 
Gen.  Washiugton  threw  a  detachment  into  their  front,  while  he  advanced  ruiidly  on  them  in  per- 
son. Finding  themselves  surrounded,  and  thoir  artillery  idready  sMsed,  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  suirend^ed  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  About  30  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  about 
1,000  made  prisoners.  Six  field-pieces  and  1,000  stand  of  small-arms  were  also  taken.  On  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  two  privates  were  killed,  two  froxen  to  death,  and  one  officer,  lieut.  Mon. 
roe,  (since  president  dT  the  United  States,)  of  the  third  Virginia  renment,  and  three  or  four  prl. 
vates  wounided.  Count  Donop,  who  commanded  the  trom  below  Trenton,  on  hearing  the  dis- 
aster which  had  befoUen  Col.  Kawle,  retreated  by  the  road  leading  for  Amboy,  and  jomed  Gen« 
Leslie  at  Princeton.  The  next  day  Gen.  CadiR^Uader  crossed  the  Delaware,  with  orders  to  ha- 
rass tbe  enemy ;  but  to  put  nothing  to  hazard  until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  continental  bat- 
talions, vdio  were  aUowed  a  day  or  two  of  repose  after  the  frttigues  of  the  enterprise  against 
Trenton.  Gen.  Mifflin  joined  Gen.  Irvine  with  about  1,500  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  those 
troops  also  crossed  the  nver.  Finding  himself  <Kice  more  at  the  head  of  a  force  with  which  it 
seemed  practicable  to  act  offensively,  the  general  determined  to  empfoy  the  winter  in  endeavor- 
ing to  recover  Jersey. 

The  Quakers  of  Backs  co.  would  willingly»  in  accordance  with  their 
principles,  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  li^tn  contending  parties.  But 
this  very  neutrality  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  more  active  par- 
tisans on  the  American  side.  Suspicion  soon  broke  out  into  rancorous 
p<ditical  hostility,  and  as  the  war  continued,  political  hostility  ripened  into 
person€j  bitterness  between  near  neighbors.  During  the  progress  of  the 
war,  many  unprincipled  men,  who  did  not  choose  to  enUst  openly  with 

*  An  anecdote  is  mentioned  of  Samuel  Mands,  Esq.,  the  captain  of  the  troop  of  horse  in  this 
aetioo,  which,  though  it  discovers  his  inexperience  of  war,  does  singidar  honor  to  his  humanity. 
In  advancing  towards  the  town,  he  came  up  to  the  Hessian  lieutenant  who  commanded  the 
piefcsi-goard*  He  lay  mortally  wounded,  and  wdteiing  in  his  Uood,  in  the  ^reat  road.  The 
captain  was  tottched  with  the  sight,  and  called  to  Gen.  Greene  to  know  if  nothmg  could  be  done 
for  him.  The  general  bid  him  push  on,  and  take  no  notice  of  him.  The  captain  was  as  much 
nutated  with  the  order  as  he  was  afiected  with  the  scene  before  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
tbs  fortanato  events  of  the  morning  were  over,  that  he  was  convinced  that  his  sympathy  for  a 
Weeding  enemy  was  ill-timed. 
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the  royal  flCrniy;  fbaid  a  BUfite  pfofltaUe  emidkyyiiieiit  in  Moiet  ate  of 
treachery  and  puraoy  among  Aeir  own  neigntlx>r8 ;  finr  iidiicb  they  were 
well  compensated  by  the  British  officers  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.^ 
Among  these  outlaws  tiie  Doane  family  became  notorious.  ',  ' 

•         ,'  /        •    V*.  /'        . 

TTie  Doaiwi  were  a  Qibher  faBuly,  liviiig  in  PhiinitffiaH  townihq)  dona^  lb»gctohiti<m.  Hm. 
fiUher  was  a  worthy  man ;  Imt  hit  nz  MRia,  aa^  they  grew  to  manbood,  aban^loiied  all  the  nofata 
principlee  of  the  eeot  with  which  fliey  had  been  reared,  and  reteininf  only  ao  mnoh  of  ita  out- 
ward forma  aa  fuited  their  nefciions  eohenea,  th^  be^me  a  gmg  of  moat  deapenla  outlawa. 
iee»  and  thejf  drore  for  a  time  a  Tery  profitable  trade  in  stealinf  tb« 
whiff  neigfabortt  and  dieposinf  of  them  \a  the  British  armf ,  thm  ii» 


They  weia  prolBssedly  tories,  and  thejf  drore  for  a  time  a  Tery  profitable  trade  in  stea&if  tb« 
horses  and  cattle  of  their  whiff  neigfahorst  and  disposing  of  them  \a  the  British  ana 
Philadelph^.    One  of  the  bioUieEs,  Joseph,  was  teaching  school  in  IPlomstead ;  and 

r  of  poylestown,  was  one  of  his  schman,  together  with  two  of  the  Doanes,  then  about  16  or' 


XT  the  British  armf,  then  ii» 
IPlomstead;  and  Mr.  fihaW,, 


SO  yei^  of  age.  Two  of  the  brothers  had  joined  the  British  in  Philade^hia,  and  through  them 
the  stokn  hones  weie  disposed  of^  and  the  proceeds  shared. '  The  Doanes  ^  school  wereoAsn 
displaying  their  pockets  ^  of  guineas,  which  wera^t^rst  stpposed  to  be  counterfeit;  bat  sob. 
aeqnent  erents  prored  theiv  genuineness,  and  disclosed  ikk  source,  £ro|n  which  they  Jiad  piooied 
'  10  suspicious  an  aoMNml  of  ffold.  Susjacion  had  long  fiistened  upon  the  £unily;thiey  were  closely 
watched;  and  efeotually,  aboq^  the  year  1782,  (as  our  iafonmuit  thinks,  thobgh  uthers  say  it  wi^ 
m  1778,)  the  stealing  of  a  horse  bekm^ing.to  Mr.  Shaw  of /Plumstead,  the  £^h*  of  the  pra^ebft 
'Squire  Shaw  of  Doyloslown,  Mras  (hstin^y  traced  to  them.  This  brpught  iqionMr.  Shair>  and 
4  few  others  who  were  active  in  their  ^Mection,  the  (ombtned  malignity  of  the  whole  ^anditti ; 
and  it  was  not  Ions  before  they  obtaiati  their  rerng^.  Uniting  with  themsdvea  ano^wir  nflain 
of  kindred  spirit,  me  whole  band,  ttfven  in  aD,  inclumng  Moses  Doane,  who  was  thair  captain* 
and  Joseph,  the  schoolmaster  ahpVe  ipentioiied^  fell  upon  Mr.  Shaw  at  the  dead  of  ^ht,  m  his 
own  house,  bruised  and  lacerated  him  most  erctelly,  and  decamped  with  aH  his  hon^  and  many 
taluaUes  f^midered  from  the  house.  Mr.  Shaw,  (now  of  Dc^estown,)  then  a  lad,  was  despiUdied 
by  his  iSitber,  who  was  almost  exhausted  with  his  wounds,  to  the  nearest  neishbors  for  assistiineei, 
and  to  raise  the  hue  ami  cry  after  the  loUwrs.  But  these  ndghbora  being  JnenmrniBta,  oonscieii- 
tiousl^  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  and  having  besides  an  instinctive  dread  of  danger,  declined  in- 
lerfanng  m  the  matter.  '  Such  was  the  timidity  and  cautiousness  manifested  in  those  times  be* 
tween  the  neasest  nei(^bors,  when  of  difeent  political  sentiments.  The  young  man,  however, 
soon  raised  a  number  of  neigUbors,  part  of  whom  came  to  his  fother's  assistance,  and  part  aimed 
themselves  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  The  latter,  after  leaving  poor  Mr.  Shaw,  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  theliouse  of  Joseph  Gridr,  and  robbed  him ;  and  then  went  to  a  tavern  kept  by  GoL 
Itobert  Robmson,  a  ^tm  corpulent  man.  Him  they  dragged  from  his  bed,  tied  him  in  a  most  ez- 
eraciating  position,  and  placing  him  naked  in  the  midst  of  them,  whipped  him  until  their  ferocity 
was  s^tiiSad.  They  subseqaei^y  robbed  and  abused  several  other  individuals  on  the  same  night, 
attd  then  escaped  iifto  Montgomery  oo.  Here  they  were  overtaken,  somewhere  on  Skippach,  and 
so  hotly  pursue  that  thejF  were  g&d  to  abandon  the  fine  horses  on  which  they  rode,  and  be- 
take themaeltes  to  the  thicket  Joseph,  the  schocdmaster,  was  shot  through  the  cheeks,  dropped 
finm  his  horse,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  others  effected  their  escape,  and  concealed  them- 
selves. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Newtown  and  indicted,  but  while  awaiting  triid  escaped  from  jail, 
fled  into  New  Jersey,  and  there,  under  an  assumed  name,  taught  school  for  neariy  a  year. 
The  federal  government  had  offered  a  reward  of  (800  for  him^  his  brothers,  dead  or  alive;  and 
while  in  a  biff-ioom  one  evening  he  l^eard  a  man  say  that  he  would  shootany  one  of  the  Doanes, 
wherever  he  might  see  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  Doane's  school-biUs  were  settled  voy 
suddenly,  and  he  made  his  way  into  Canada. 

Bfoses,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  with  two  of  the  brothers,  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  se- 
jBluded  cabin,  ocei^ied  by  a  drunken  man,  near  the  mouth  of  Tohicconcr.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  fether, 
learning  theirplace  of  concealment,  rallied  a  party  of  men,  of  whom  Col.  Hart  was  made  the 
leader,  and  surrounded  the  house.  Instead  of  shooting  them  down  at  once.  Hart  opened  the  door, 
•ndoriadoQt,<f  Ah!  you're  here,  are  you 7"  The  Doanes  seised  their  arms,  and  shot  down  Mr. 
lUnnedy,  oo^  of  tha  partv.  Two  of  the  outlaws  went  through  the  back  window,  which  seeaw 
not  to  hav^bsen  sufficiently  guarded,  and  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.  Moses,  the  captain — 
who  W^the  wf^  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than  either  of  the  other  brothers— sunendersd ;  bat 
immediatelrtfn  his  suirender  he  was  shot  down  by  one  of  the  attacking  party.  The  person  who 
shot  him  was  not,  hwMrever,  vodmfart/y  of  the  party,  but  Mras  suspected  of  bein|[  imphcated  with 
the  Doapes  in  thor  iB-gotten  i^uns;  and  it  was  supposed  he  shot  him  to  close  his  mouth  against 
the  utterance  of  testimonv  against  himself.  The  oUier  two  were  afterwards  taken  in  Chester  co^ 
himg  in  Philadelphia,  and  brought  home  to  be  interred  in  Phunstead  township. 

Tb  Doanes  were  distinguished  from  their  ^routh  for  great  muscular  aetivi^.  Tliey  could  vm 
and  jump  beyond  all  competitors,  and.it  is  said  one  of  them  could  jump  over  a  wagon. 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  young  lad  Shaw,  who  had  himself  received  many  a  severe  flogging 
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from  Doane  the  sehoolm&ster,  became  a  magistrate  in  Doylestown,  and  rejoiced  in  the  dignified 
thle  of  **  'Squire"  Shaw.  Sitting  one  day  at  his  window,  whom  should  he  see  entering  his  gate 
but  oLd  Joa&fh  Doane,  the  traitor  to  his  country,  the  robber  of  Shaw's  father,  the  old  schoolmas- 
ter who  had  so  often  flogged  him,  the  refugee  from  prison ;  and  now  a  poor,  degraded,  broken* 
down  old  man.  Mr.  S^w  assumed  his  magisterial  dignity,  and  met  him  bluntly  at  the  door  with 
the  question,  *<  What  business  have  you  with  me,  sir  7"  Some  inquiries  passed,  a  recognition  was 
efie^ed,  and  a  cold  formal  shaking  of  hands  was  exchanged.  The  old  scoundrel  had  returned 
from  Canada  to  faring  a  suit  against  an  old  Quaker  gentieman  in  ihe  county,  for  a  small  legacy 
of  some  (40,  coming  to  Doane ;  and  he  had  the  cool  impudence  to  require  the  serrices  of  a  ma- 
ntrate  whose  father  he  had  formeriy  robbed  and  nearly  murdered.  It  is  creditable  to  'Squire 
Shaw's  high  sense  of  honor,  and  respect  for  the  law  he  was  sworn  to  administer,  that  the  man  re- 
coyered  his  money,  and  retcumed  quietly  to  Canada.  The  meeting  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  is  said  to  have  been  quite  amusing.  Their  conversation  was  still  conducted,  on  both 
sides,  in  the  **  plain  language"  of  Quakers ;  but  nevertheless  they  abused  each  other  most  round- 
ly— the  one  alleging  his  authority  from  government  to  blow  the  other's  brains  out,  or  to  take  him 
**  dead  or  alive ;"  and  the  other  claiming  his  money,  so  long,  as  he  thought,  unjustly  detained. 
Subsequently,  a  sister  of  the  Doanes,  with  her  husband,  also  returned  from  Canada,  and  made  a 
similar  claim  for  a  legacy  before  'Squire  Shaw. 

DoTLESTowK,  thc  coiiBty  seat,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  fertile  country  around  it  It  is  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
town,  inhabited  by  intelligent  and  orderly  citizens.  Satisfied  with  the 
dignity  of  the  seat  of  justice,  it  has  been  kept  aloof  by  its  geographical 
-position  from  the  railroad  and  canal  projects  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ; 
•water  lots  it  has  none,  and  there  is  no  extensive  water-power  immediate- 
ly at  the  town  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  citizens,  therefore,  have 
escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  ra^^ages  of  the  recent  crisis,  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  that  slow  bat  steady  prosperity  based  upon  agricul- 
tural improvement.  It  became  the  county  seat  in  1812,  when  the  public 
documents  were  removed  from  Newtown,  and  the  new  county  buildings 
were  erected.    The  annexed  view  exhibits  these  buildings,  which  are 


Public  Buildings  at  Doylestown. 

well  built,  of  fine  sandstone.  The  tovm  also  contains  a  bank,  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  and  Mennonist  churches,  an  academy,  an  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  and  three  or  four  weekly  newspaper  offices.  Popula- 
tion in  1840,  006.    A  Doylestown  paper  of  1833  says— 

As  fiir  back  as  the  year  1778,  there  were  but  two  or  three  \oz  buildings  in  the  place; 
the  oldest  of  which  was  occupied  and  kept  as  a  sort  of  public  house,  for  the  "  entertainment  of 
man  and  horse,"  and  stood  nearly,  or  perhaps  quite,  on  the  nte  where  the  handsome  new  building 
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oi  Pngfa  Dunfan  now  standi.  No  trace  of  thu  TenamUe  boiling  was  to  be  obMrred  for  a 
nomber  of  yean,  mmng  a  small  oaTity  which  desigmted  the  ^»ot  occupied  hj  the  oeflar,  and  a 
well,  which  has  been  re-opened  by  Mr.  Dnn|^.  The  next  was  a  low  log  building,  winch  snbee- 
qnently  gare  place  to  the  <<  Mansion  House'*  of  Mrs.  Magill.  These  were  pwhaps  the  only 
baOdings  in  the  place  at  that  time.  The  most  particular  event  which  signalized  the  histofy  et 
Doylestown  at  that  period,  was  the  encampment  of  the  American  army  a  few  nights  prenooe  to 
the  memOTaUe  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  June,  1778.  The  army  was 
divided  into  three  encampments ; — the  first  of  wluch  was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  a  row  of  oberry 
traes  that  extended  westward  from  the  last-mentiooed  building,  which  was  oeciqned  during  tM 
night  as  Head  Quarters,  and  which  bore  the  imposifig  insignia  of  **  Cakes  and  Beer  ;**  the  second 
was  placed  near  wh^re  the  Presbyterian  church  stands ;  and  the  third  on  the  fiurm  of  Mr.Callen* 
der,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  on  the  New  Hope  road.  The  next  morning  was  occo^ed 
until  near  noon  before  the  army  and  baggage  wagons  were  completely  under  way.  The  place 
mxm  after  this  began  to  manifest  the  appearance  of  a  village,  and  received  the  name  of  Doylo 
Town  from  a  &mily  who  owned  the  principal  part  of  the  property.  Traces  of  the  iamily  still 
remain  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  region  was  originally  settled  by  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland* 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  As  early  as  1732,  a  log  church  was 
founded  at  Deep  run>  8  miles  northwest  of  Doylestown,  of  which  Rev. 
Francis  McHenry,  fjpom  Ireland,  was  installed  pastor  in  1738.  He  died  in 
1757,  and  was  succeeded  in  1761  by  the  Rev.  James  Latta, — to  whom,  and 
to  his  successors  in  the  ministry^  Hon.  William  Allen,  of  Philad.,  gave  the 
lot  of  ground  occupied  by  the  church  and  parsonage.  Rev.  Hugh  McGill* 
in  *76,  Rev.  James  Grier  in  '91,  and  Rev.  Uriah  Du  Bois  in  '98,  succeeded 
to  the  charge ;  and  under  the  latter,  public  worship  began  to  be  held  in- 
terchangeably at  Deep  run  and  Doylestown  in  1804 — ^he  being  also  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy  at  Doylestown.  The  Presbyterian  church  nere 
was  dedicated  on  the  13th  August,  1815.  Mr.  Du  Bois  died  in  1821.  The 
successors  have  been  Rev.  Charles  Hyde  in  1823,  and  Rev.  Silas  M.  An- 
drews in  1831,  who  is  still  in  charge. 

There  is  a  tradition  very  current  in  Bucks  county,  as  well  as  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  renowned  Indian  chief  Tamanef  Tamaned,  or  St.  Tam- 
many ,  as  modem  politicians  have  it,  is  buried  by  the  sMe  of  a  spring  on 
Capt  Roberts'  farm,  about  3  1-2  miles  west  of  Doylestown.  That  some 
aged  chief  was  buried  there  is  quite  certain,  but  whether  h  be  the  great 
Saint  of  the  Bucktsdls  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  spring  gushes  out  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  Prospect  hill,  and  after  running  a  short  distance 
empties  into  tiie  Neshaminy,  which  winds  beautifully  round  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiU.  From  the  summit  above  the  spring  may  be  seen  for  a  great 
distance  Hie  beautiful  farms  and  cottages  tnat  adorn  the  northern  dope 
of  the  Neshaminy  valley,  formerly  the  cherished  hunting  grounds  of  id» 
Delawares.  The  noble  old  chief  had  returned  to  lay  lus  bones  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  while  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe  were 
doomed  to  retire,  and  again  and  again  retire  before  the  encroachments 
of  the  pale-faces,  until  the  distinct  traces  of  the  nation  are  nearly  lost 
The  well-authenticated  tradition  of  the  She  well  family  is,  that 

The  aged  chief  (whoever  he  might  be)  waa  proceeding,  with  other  chiefii  and  foQowera,  to  at-> 


tend  aome  important  treaty— pechapa  at  Philadelphia,  or  Eaaton.  He  waa  taken  sick  on  tte 
road ;  but  such  waa  hia  anxiety  to  be  preeent  at  the  treaty,  that  his  fiienda  carried  him  for  amny 
days,  ontil  at  last,  wearied  with  their  burden  and  anxious  to  Mfil  their  engagement,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  him  and  hasten  on  to  the  treaty,  to  be  held  the  next  day.  The  old  chief  was 
left  with  his  daughter  in  a  wigwam  near  the  spring  where  he  was  buried.  Such  was  his  chagiin 
at  being  thus  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  his  mortification  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  trea* 
ty,  that  he  attempted  to  set  fire  to  his  wigwam  ;  but  firustrated  in  that  attempt,  he  sent  his  fiuth* 
iul  daughter  to  the  spring  for  some  water,  and,  iuring  her  absence,  plmunsd  his  knife  into  his  own 
heart  and  expired.    Mr.  waiter  Shewell,  grwiifather  of  the  present  Nathaniel  She  well,  Esq.* 
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fived  neir  the  ipring  at  the  time,  and,  on  beingr  infonned  of  the  old  ehief 's  death,  proeeeded  with 
one  or  two  companions  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture.  His  son  Kobert,  (the  father  of  Na- 
thaniel Sfaewell,)  was  a  "little  boy"  at  the  time,  and  wished  to  go  to  the  funeral,  hut  his  father 
wodd  net  penntt  him.  He  informed  Capt.  Roberts  that  the  graye  was  at  the  foot  of  a  big  poplar 
tree,  by  the  side  oi  a  spring  on  his  fium.  Capt.  R.  found  the  p^lar  stomp,  and  threw  a  few 
stones  orer  it  to  inark  the  spot  The  stump  has  deoayed,  the  stones  have  been  scattered  by  the 
plough,  and  nothin|r  now  remains  to  mark  the  precise  spot  but  Captain  Roberts'  recollection. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  identity  of  the  chief  with  Tamane. 
By  an  examination  of  the  grave-stones  in  a  neighboring  churchyard,  we 
learn  that  Walter  Shewell,  the  grandfather  of  Nathaniel,  and  the  one 
who  buried  the  chief,  died  23d  Oct  1779,  aged  77 — consequently  bom  in 
1702.  Walter  Shewell,  his  son,  and  uncle  of  Nathaniel,  died  in  1822» 
aged  9&— consequently  bom  in  1726.  Robert  Shewell,  also  a  son,  and 
the  "  little  boy^  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  was  the  f  cither  of  Nathaniel, 
and  died  23d  Dec.  1825,  aged  84 — consequently  bom  in  1741.  Nathaniel 
Shewell  is  still  living  within  two  miles  of  the  old  chiers  grave.  The 
treaty  referred  to,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  that  of  1742,  when  Can- 
nassetego  made  his  taunting  speech  to  the  Delawares ;  for  Robert  was 
then  but  a  year  old.  In  Aug.  1749,  Cannassetego,  with  280  others-^4Dn- 
ondagas,  Tutelos,  Delawares,  Nanticokes,  &c. — ^went  to  Philadelphia  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  new  governor,  Hamilton.  On  this  occasion  a 
purchase  was  made  of  the  land  beyond  the  Blue  mountain,  now  com- 
prising the  anthracite  coal  region.  Robert  was  at  this  time  eight  years 
old,  and  this  probably  was  the  date  of  the  chiers  death.  There  was  a 
grand  conference  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1754,  at  which  Sir  William  John- 
son attended — at  Easton  in  1756,  fiind  at  Easton  and  Philadelphia  in 
1758. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  in  his  historical  account  of  the  Indian  nations,  says, 

AD  we  know  of  Tamened  ia,  that  he  was  an  ancient  Delaware  chief  who  never  had  his  et^asL 
It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  yisited  the  western  Indians 
by  "direction  of  Congress,  the  Delawares  conferred  on  him  the  name  of  Tamany,  as  the  greatest 
mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to  that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address, 
affiibilitj,  and  meekness  as  their  honored  chie'  In  the  revolutionair  war,  his  enthusiastic  ad* 
miren  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  be  was  established  under  the  name  of  St.  Tammanifi  the  patnm 
saint  of  America.  His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festiyal  celeb^ted  on  the 
fim  day  of  May  in  cTery  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  votaries  walked  together 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Pldladelphia,  their  hats  deeorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  handMme  rural  plaee  out  of  town,  which  they  ealled  the  wigwam ,  where^  after  a 
long  talk  or  Indian  speech  had  beoi  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
dnly  smoked,  they  spNmt  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  dinner,  Indian  dances  were  per- 
fmned  on  the  grsen  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the  calumet  was  again  smoked,  and  the  company 
smiatcd.  Since  that  time  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  periiaps  other  places,  have  had  thetf 
Tmnamy  societies,  Tamantf  halls,  &c.  &^.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but  an  odd 
figore  in  imitating  the  IniUan  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in  appxopriating  their  names 
upon  one  another.  ^ 

Mr.  Drake  says  he  infers  from  Gabriel  Thomas,  (who  resided  in  Penn* 
sylvania  about  15  years,  and  who  published  an  historical  and  geographi- 
cal account  of  the  province  at  London,  in  1698,)  that  Temenv^  as  Thomas 
spells  it,  was  a  Delaware  chief  of  great  renown,  who  might  have  been 
alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690. 

If  Tamaned  had  been  living  as  late  as  1749,  he  could  hardly  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who  settled  in  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1742,  and  esp^lored  the  Susquehanna 
country  soon  after.  The  inference.is,  that  the  chief  buried  by  Mr.  Shew- 
ell must  have  been  some  other  individoaL 
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Hartsvillb  is  a  small  village  on  the  Willow  Grove  turnpike,  abont  six 
miles  south  from  Doylestown.  About  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  vil- 
lage is  the  "  Neshaminy  church,''  (Presbjrterian.)  The  original  congre- 
gation which  worshipped  here,  was  oi^^inized  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Whl  Tennent,  about  the  year  1730.  This  was  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
ijog'  College.  Our  only  information  respecting  this  institution,  is  derived 
fipom  notes  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller^s  **  Retrospect  of  the  18th  century,''  and 
his  **  Life  of  Dr.  Rogers." 

Rer.  Wm.  Tennent,  an  emigrant  fnm  Ireland,  about  the  year  1730  ettabliihed  at  Neshaminy 
an  Academy,  which  was  more  particularly  intended  for  the  education  of  ministers  for  the  Presby- 
terian church.  This  institution  continued  to  flourish  for  some  time,  and  was  the  means  of  form- 
ing a  number  of  good  scholars,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  professional  characters.  When  it 
began  to  decline,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roan,  a  learned  and  abb  divine,  also  of  the  Presbyterian  churchy 
erected  another  Academy  at  Neshaminy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former. — Retrotpect  of  the  IBik 
century. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tennent  had  been  a  clerp;yman  in  the  estaUished  church  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  here  he  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Episcopal  church,  and  joined  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  much  celebrated  for  his  profound  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
liatin  and  Greek  classics,  and  taught  them  with  great  success  at  his  Academy  on  the  Nesha- 
miny, called  the  Log  College,  from  its  being  built  of  Ion.  Mr.  Tennent  had  four  sons,  Gilbert, 
WilHam,  John,  and  Charles,  all  distinguish^  and  useful  clergymen,  whose  praise  has  lon^  been 
in  the  churches.  He  educated  them  3l,  together  with  a  number  of  other  voung  men,  at  his  Log 
College.  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  senior,  died  at  Neshaminy  May  6th,  1746,  aged  73.  Hie  Rev. 
Samuel  Blair,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  as  well  as  pious  and  excdlent  men  that  ever 
adorned  the  American  church,  came  from  Ireland  early  in  life,  and  was  one  of  Mr.  Tennent's 
students  at  the  Lo^  College.  The  Rev.  Charles  Beat^,  a  native  of  Ireland,  obtained  a  pretty 
accurate  classical  education  in  his  own  country ;  but  his  circumstances  being  narrow,  he  em- 

Sloyed  several  of  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  America  in  the  business  of  a  pe^er.  He 
alted  one  day  at  the  Log  College.  The  pedler,  to  Mr.  Tennent's  surprise,  addressed  him  in  cor- 
rect Latin,  and  appeared  to  be  familiar  with  that  language.  After  much  conversation — in  which 
Mr.  Beatty  manifested  fervent  piety,  and  considerable  religious  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  good  edu- 
cation in  other  respects — Mr.  Tennent  said,  *'  Go  and  sell  the  contents  of  your  pack,  anid  return 
immediately  and  stud^  with  me.  It  will  be  a  sin  for  you  to  continue  a  pedler  when  you  can  be 
00  much  more  useful  in  another  profession.'*  He  accepted  Mr.  Tennent's  ofler,  and  in  due  time 
became  an  eminent  minister.  He  was  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Dr.  Franklm  on  the  Lehigh. 
(See  Carbon  county.)  He  died  at  Barbado^  where  he  had  gone  to  solicit  benefactions  for  the 
Jiew  Jersey  College. — MilUr*9  Life  of  Dr.  Rogere. 

BEisTOLy  the  largest  town  in  the  county^  and  formerly  the  seat  of  just- 
ice,  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  flat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  cre^k.  It  is  opposite  Burlington,  and  20 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  Delaware  branch  of  the  canal  from  East- 
on  terminates  here  in  a  spacious  basin,  bringing  to  the  place  an  exten- 
sive coal  trade.  The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroaa  passes  in  the 
rear  of  the  town.  Steamboats  are  constantly  touching  at  the  landing 
^lace.  There  are  here  an  Episcopal  church  nearly  100  years  old,  a 
Methodist  church  and  Quaker  meeting-house,  the  Fanners'  Bank  of 
Bucks  county,  an  extensive  flouring-mill,  hotels,  stores,  &c.  All  steam- 
boat travellers  to  Philadelphia  retain  a  livelv  recollection  of  the  beauti- 
ful river  bank  at  Bristol,  adorned  with  tcusteful  country  seats,  and  shaded 
with  weeping  willows.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  place, 
itotwithstanding  the  advantages  for  business  introduced  by  recent  pub- 
lic improvements,  is  its  quietness  and  rural  beauty.  It  has  long  been 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  a  chalybeate  spring,  situated  in  the  marsh  northwest  of  Uie  vil- 
lage, but  now  abandoned,  llie  fever  of  modem  speculation,  though  it 
caused  a  few  additional  lots  to  be  laid  out  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  a  few 
gardens  to  be  planted  with  MuUicauUs^  has  left  no  very  distinct  trace  dT 
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its  ravages.  Hie  population  in  1840,  was  19488.  Scott,  in  his  geography, 
(of  1806,)  says  Bristol  contained  then  about  90  houses.  By  the  census  of 
1800,  the  population  was  511^-in  1810,  628— in  1820,  908. 

Bristol  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  by  Sir  William  Keith,  govemot 
of  the  province,  on  the  14th  Nov.  1720.  The  charter,  which  may  be 
found  at  length  in  Hazard's  Register,  dd  voL  812,  recites  a  number  of  in- 
teresting historical  facts. 

It  appears  that  the  petitioners  for  the  charter,  **  owners  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  formerly  called  Buckingham  in  the  county  of  Bucks,"  were 
Anthony  Burton,  Jomi  Hall,  Wm.  Wharton,  Joseph  Bond,  ^  and  many 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bristol ;"  that  they  had  already  laid  out 
streets,  erected  a  church  and  meeting-house,  a  courthouse,  and  a  prison, 
and  that  the  courts  had  for  a  long  time  been  held  there,  &c.  Joseph 
Bcmd  and  John  Hall  were  appointed  burgesses,  and  Thomas  Clifford  high 
constable.  This  original  charter  continued  in  force  until  the  revolution. 
A  new  one  was  granted  by  the  state  in  1785. 

In  these  office-hunting  times  a  provision  like  the  following  would  hardly 
be  considered  necessary  in  a  borough  charter. 

And  we  do  by  the  authority  afioresaid  grant  onto  the  hargeft  and  their  raeeasaors,  'I'bat  if  any 
the  inhabitantfl  of  the  said  town  and  borough  shall  befeaftor  be  elected  to  the  office  of  bargees  or 
constable  as  aforesaid,  and  having  notice  of  his  or  their  election,  shall  refuse  to  nndertake  and 
ezecnte  that  office  to  which  he  is  so  chosen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  burgess  and  bup 
geeses  then  acting,  to  impose  such  moderate  finee  upon  the  reftisen,  so  as  the  burgesses'  fine  ex* 
eeed  not  ten  pounds,  and  the  constables'  fiye  pounds ;  lo  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  thft 
ffoods  of  the  party  so  refusing,  by  warrant,  under  the  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  burgesses,  or 
by  other  UlwM  ways,  to  the  use  of  the  said  town.  And  in  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
nr  the  said  inhabitants  forthwith  to  choose  others  to  supply  the  defects  of  such  refusers. 

The  fairs  held  in  virtue  of  the  following  provision,  are  still  remembered 
by  the  old  residents.  They  were  kept  up  until  late  in  the  last  century, 
but  were  abolished  at  length  as  being  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation.  They 
were  held,  for  some  years  previous  to  their  abolition,  for  three  consecutive 
days  following  the  9th  of  May.  Similar  fairs  were  held  at  Lancaster, 
of  which  a  more  detailed  description  may  be  fouq^under  that  head. 

And  we  do  further  grant  to  the  said  burgesses,  dtc..  That  they  and  their  successors  shall  and 
may  for  ever  hereafter,  hold  and  keep  within  the  said  town  in  every  week  of  the  year  one  market 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  week  called  Tnursday ;  and  also  two  fairs  there  in  every  year ;  the  first  of 
them  to  begin  the  dghth  day  of  May,  and  to  continue  that  day  and  one  day  after ;  and  theother 
of  said  Curs  to  begin  the  twenty.ninth  dajr  of  October,  and  to  continue  till  the  thirty-first  day  of 
the  same  month,  in  such  place  or  places  in  the  said  town  as  the  burgess  from  time  to  time  ma^ 
appoint. 

Oldmixon,  who  described  Pennsylvania  in  1708,  speaks  of  ^Bucking- 
ham CO.,  where  the  first  town  we  come  to  (going  down  the  river)  is  Palls 
township,  and  consists  of  20  or  30  houses.  Next  to  it  is  Bristol,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  CO.,  consisting  of  about  50  houses.  'Tis  famous  for  the  mills 
there  of  several  sorts,  built  by  Mr.  Scmiuel  Carpenter,  an  eminent  planter 
in  the  co.,  formerly  a  Barbadoes  merchant'' 

Mr.  Alexander  Graydon,  whose  father  was  president  of  the  court  in 
this  CO.,  says  in  his  Memoirs : 

My  recollections  of  the  village  of  Bristol,  in  which  I  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  April,  N.  8^  in 
the  year  1753,  cannot  be  siq>posed  to  go  further  back  than  to  the  year  1756  or  1757.  There  are 
few  towns,  perhaps,  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  the  same  space  <n  time,  have  been  so  little  inu 
proved,  or  undergone  less  alteration.  Then,  as  now,  the  great  road  leading  from  Philaddphia  to 
Mew  York,  first  skirting  the  inlet,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  mills,  and  then  turning  short  to 
tbs  left  aloof  the  banks  of  the  DeUwire,  liBniMd  the  ptiMipal  and  indeed  poly  street,  maiked  by 
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«By  tittiif  Eke  a  eontiniBlgr  of  buildnif  .  .  A  fisw  pleoes  lor  itreett  wen  opened  flrom  Ihk  mam  one* 
on  whicn»  here  and  there,  stood  an  hmnUe,  sditary  dwelling.  At  a  comer  of  two  of  these  lanes 
was  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  on  a  still  more  retired  spot,  stood  a  small  ESpisoopal  church, 
whose  lonely  gTave-yard,  with  its  sonromiding  woodj  scenery,  might  hare  ftimisbed  an  appro^* 
ate  thflOM  ibr  such  a  wame  as  Gray's.  ThMe,  together  with  an  old  brick  jail,  (Bristol  haTing 
once  been  the  county  town  of  Budts,)  constituted  all  the  public  edifices  in  this  my  native  town. 
With  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Denormandie,  our  own,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more, 
the  princbsl  mhabitaata  of  Bristol  were  Quakers.  Amotig  these,  the  names  of  Buckley, 
Williams,  Large,  Meritt,  Hutchinson,  and  Church,  are  fiuniliar  to  me. 

The  Btdkley-honse,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  borough,  now  occupied 
by  the  Misses  Willis,  was  erected  at  a  very  early  date.  Lafayette  spent 
some  time  there  while  recovering  firom  his  wound  received  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine.  Mr.  Bessonet,  an  aged  resident,  is  descended  from  the 
Huguenots.  His  father  kept  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  the  large  one  now 
kept  by  Mr.  Kinsey.  It  was  called  •*  The  King  George,**  having  a  sign 
with  that  monarch's  portrait  Another  tavern  here  was  **The  King  of 
Phissia.**  When  the  American  army  passed  throng  the  place,  they 
riddled  poor  King  George  with  bullet-holes,  so  that  Mr.  Bessonet  was 
forced  to  adopt  the  more  popular  device  of  ^  The  Fountain.'*-  His  new 
sign^  representing  the  fountain,  was  considered  a  master-piece  of  art  by 
his  rustic  guests. 

About  tiie  year  1890-31,  a  Fellenberg  or  aigricultural  school  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Anthony  Morris,  at  the  Bolton  farm,  near  Bristol  It  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  F.  A.  Ismar,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Hofwyl  schoot  and  was  associated  with  the  classical  institution  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Ghatterton,  at  the  same  place.  In  1833,  the  Bristol  college,  an  in- 
stitution under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  church,  was  founded  at  a 
beautiful  tract  of  400  acres,  3  miles  below  Bristol,  called  the  China  Re- 
treat It  was  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Chauncy  Colton,  D.  D.,  and 
at  one  time  had  about  80  or  100  scholars.  It  Icmguished,  however,  as  a 
college,  and  became  afterwards  a  classical  school.  Within  a  year  past 
it  has  been  opened  as  a  military  college. 

The  word  mtdticau^  mentioned  a^ve,  su^ests  an  interesting  topic, 
concerning  which,  fonne  benefit  of  posterity,  it  may  be  proper  to  record 
a  few  facts,  although  they  have  no  special  connection  witn  the  history  of 
Bristol,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  surrounding  region.  Thirty  years 
hence  the  young  generation  of  that  day  will  scarcely  credit  the  facts 
stated  in  the  following  extracts. 

Annexed  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  number,  prices,  and  proceeds  of  the  moras  multicanlia 
sold  Sept  18,  1839,  at  auction,  at  the  Hisfafield  CooooneiT,  Gennantown,  Pa.  The  trees  were 
sold  as  the^  stood  in  the  ground,  those  under  13  inches  to  be  rejected.  Owing  to  a  thin  soil  and 
elose  plsntrag,  the  sises  m  trees  were  generallj  small,  and  the  branches  few ;  the  aTerage  height, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  on  the  ground,  bdbg  about  2}  feet.  The  purchasers  were  gener- 
ally from  a  distance,  the  largest  portion  being  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states. 
[960,000  trees  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  17}  to  37}  cents  per  tree— averaging  31  33-100 
oenta  per  tree,  or  13}  cents  per  foot  in  length  of  stalk;  the  total  sale  was  §81,318  75.}— if«r. 
U.  S.  8tati9tiecl  Hegitter,  1839. 

About  the  tame  month  trees  sold  at  Columbia^  Pa.,  at  50  cents';  at 
Unionville,  Chester  co.,  2,500  trees,  **  averaging  four  feet,"  at  40  cents; 
other  sales,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  at  47  to  50  cents ;  at  Westchester, 
Pa.,  18,000  trees  at  10  cents  per  foot  Sales  in  Jersey,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land at  abont  the  same  prices,  and  in  the  southern  states,  some  as  hi^ 
as  91  ]^r  tree.  A  nurseryman  in  Jersey,  who  advertises  30,000  tree^ 
very  kmdly  adds,  ^  twem^-^ye  per  oent  in  cash  will  be  received  on  any 
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pwehase  o(  f  1,000  or  npwardis,  atid  the  balance  may  remi^  for  a  term 
of  years  at  legal  interest,  secured  by  bond  and  mortgctge."  Mr.  Morrises 
**  Stlk  Farmer,"  published  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  1889,  after  enumerating 
many  actual  scdes,  gives  as  the  proceeds  of  15  acres,  $S2,500 ;  of  other  2 
acres,  98,000 ;  of  other  10  acres,  $38,000. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  salee  of  trees  reported  in  a  single  W9ek  exceed  300,000,  and  that  prioet 
are  eontiniiaUj  advancing,  in  the  face  of  a  pressure  ibr  money  serero  enough  to  depress  the  price 
of  both  flour  and  cotton.  The  seOiiv  season  is  moreorer  not  half  gone,  ]^  at  least  one  qinrter 
of  aD  the  trees  in  the  oonntiT  have  been  sold,  some  of  them  two  or  throe  times.  At  this  time 
last  year,  no  one  thought  of  baying  trees ;  bat  now,  before  they  are  half  grown,  and  before  the 
paramser  can  tell  what  size  the  trees  he  is  baying  will  attain  to,  the  demand  at  home  and  at  the 
west  is  r^idly  taking  the  stock  off  the  grower^  hands.  The  naked  fact  is  tins — the  people  of 
this  country  have  become  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  great  profit  to  be  realized  by  growing 
silk,  that  the  mighty  moyement  in  that  direction,  which  is  now  urging  on  all  classes  to  embark 
in  it,  cannot  be  repressed  until  our  whole  oountiT  is  luxuriant  with  mulberry  trees ;  and  the  day 
is  fiist  appoaching  when  in  advertising  a  fKna  for  sale,  it  will  be  as  indxspensaUe  a  recommen- 
dation to  It,  to  say  that  it  eontains  five,  ten,  or  twenty  acres  of  Multicaulis  trees,  as  that  it  con- 
tains as  many  of  meadow  or  woodland. — Marries  *'  Silk  Farmer,**  Sept.  1839. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  silk  culture  was  to  be  unfolded.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  this  time,  a  combination  of  some  principal  individuals,  deefrfy  in- 
terested in  the  Multicaulis  in  the  United  States,  was  formed,  in  order  to  force  the  sales  of  this 
tree  at  high  prices.  By  every  species  of  finesse,  and  by  the  grossest  imposition,  the  public  pulse 
was  quickened  to  a  rapidity  and  intensity  of  circulation  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
excitements  of  the  human  mind.  The  selling  of  qpurious  seed,  the  disposal  of  trees  under  fidse 
names,  the  sdHng  for  Midticaulis  that  which  did  not  even  belong  to  the  species  of  the  mulberry, 
and  especially  the  getting  up  extensive  auction  sales  of  Multicaulis  trees,  with  no  other  view 
than  tlmt  of  wholesale  imposition  upon  the  public,  present  facts  in  the  history  of  our  community 
eqaslly  remarkable  and  disgraceful.  They  are  instructive  monmnents  to  mark  the  extremes  to 
which,  under  the  influence  of  an  unbridled  avarice,  the  eunning  of  some  men  will  proceed,  and 
the  credulity  of  othera  may  be  led.  In  these  circumstances  me  publie  attention  was  directed 
exelnsivelv  to  the  grrowing  of  trees.  The  production  of  silk  did  not  enter  ^to  the  calculation. 
Thousands  and  tlMUsancb  of  acres  were  planted,  and  immense  importations  of  these  trees  have 
been  made  trom  fordgn  countries.  By  the  caprices  and  fluctuations  incident  to  aU  human  afiairs, 
and  by  no  means  unexpected  in  a  case  of  such  violent  and  extravagant  speculation,  as  that  of 
which  I  have  been  sp^dung,  it  has  happened  that  the  ebb  has  gone  down  in  proportbn  to  the 
elevation  of  the  flood.  This  speculation  is  at  an  end ;  and  thou^^  all  the  growere  and  specula- 
tore  in  Moms  Multicaulis,  from  Florida  to  Maine,  should  pump  at  the  bellows  together,  they  are 
mneh  more  Ukely  to  blow  out  the  last  embers  that  remain  on  the  hearth,  than  to  fan  them  into 
a  flame.  It  is  ieared  that  in  too  many  cases  the  exposure  of  the  ■  [^eolation,  as  it  was  termed, 
would  present  only  humiliating  examples  of  fhiud  and  credulity ;  and  it  would  be  an  invidious 
wtad  angrateful  taw  to  rake  open  the  ashes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  burnt  bones  and  caicasSM 
of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  flames.  The  Multicaulis  is  no  longer  in  quick  demand,  an4 
may  be  purehased  at  a  price  far  below  its  actual  and  intrinsic  value. — Third  Report  on  the  Ag» 
Henlture  of  Mom.,  copied  in  Haxard*a  U.  S,  Regieter,  Oct,  1839. 

During  the  height  of  this  specalative  epidemic,  many  fortunes  in  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  Jersey,  were  gained,  and  others  lost. 
In  every  village  numerous  gardens  and  out^lots  might  be  seen  planted 
widi  Multica^is.  In  1843  these  trees  had  become  a  worthless  incum- 
brance, and  in  many  instances  were  rooted  up  and  thrown  away.  Still 
the  manufacture  of  sUk  has  i^adily  progressed  as  a  branch  of  family  in- 
dustry, and  promises  profitable  results  to  the  country. 

New  Hope  is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
11  nnles  N.  E.  from  Doylestown,  and  84  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains, 
by  the  census  of  IS40,  820  inhabitants,  several  churches,  2  cotton  facto* 
ries,  with  7,000  spindles,  2  flouring-mills,  2  saw-mills,  stores,  taverns,  &c. 
There  is  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Delaware,  1,050  feet  long,  erected  in 
1814.  The  individufiJ  subscription  was  9160,000.  Aportion  of  the  capi« 
tal  was  employed  in  banking,  f<Nrmerly  on  the  New  Hope  lude,  but  now  at 
Lamb^tsville,  at  the  Jersey  end  of  the  bridge.    The  water  power  whidi 
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drives  the  mamifaotories  at  and  near  this  place,  is  derived  fVom  a  copioas 
spring,  called  by  the  natives  Aquetang^  and  by  the  whites,  Ingham  s,  or 
the  Big  Spring.  It  gushes  out  between  the  slate  and  limestone  rocks 
about  3  miles  west  of  New  Hope.  It  seldom  freezes  in  winter.  It  falb» 
110  feet  in  two  miles. 

The  Delaware  canal  passes  through  the  town.  A  navigable  feeder  to 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  connects  with  the  Delaware  4  miles 
above,  passing  through  Lambertsville.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
for  many  years  to  get  Pennsylvania  to  construct  an  outlet  lock  at  Black's 
Eddy,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It  would  open  a  passage  to  ^e  Le- 
high coal  through  the  Jersey  canal  to  New  York.  The  project  is  op- 
posed by  the  interest  of  Bristol  and  Philadelphia. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 


New  Hope. 

river.    The  feny  represented  here  was  kept  up  while  the  bridge  was 
undergoing  repairs  after  the  great  freshet  of  1641. 

New  Hope  was  formerly  called  Coryell's  ferry,  and  several  of  the  Cory- 
ell family  are  still  living  in  the  place  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Wm.  Maris  of 
Philadelphia  came  to  New  Hope  soon  after  the  last  war,  and  gave  quite 
an  impetus  to  the  place  by  establishing  a  large  manufactory  and  mills 
upon  the  waters  of  the  big  spring.  The  bridge  was  built,  a  bank  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  place  continued  to  thrive  until  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  restricted  state  of  pecuniary  affairs  caused  the  mills  to  suspend : 
the  bank  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  since  then  the  village  has  been  somewhat  stationary.  It 
still  has  within  it,  however,  ample  elements  of  prosperity,  in  its  fine  wa» 
ter  power,  in  the  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  two  convenient 
canals  to  reach  two  great  markets. 

The  8th  of  January,  1841,  will  be  long  remembered  on  the  Delaware  for  one  of  the  highest  and 
moBt  deetructiye  floods  ever  known  along  that  riyer.  "  Houses,  bams,  fences,  furniture,  hay- 
stacks, coal-boats,  saw  lo^  bridges,  and  cakes  of  ice,  were  borne  upon  its  destructiye  tiife. 
Not  a  bridge  was  left  standmg  between  Easton  and  Trenton,  mnr  on  the  Lehigh  between  Saston 
and  Maach  Chimk.    Those  at  ReigleriyiUei  Centre  bridge,  New  Hope,  Taylonyille,  and  Yasd* 
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|l||r?00,  fell  jkldad  to  tha  flood.  The  gMvd  look  of  lbs  l^te  At  Bool's  nioftd  wm  ton  away. 
Johnson's  town,  a  short  distance  below,  was  entirely  swept  away,  with  the  principal  part  o(  its 
oontents.  Lambertsyille  was  threatened  by  the  Jersey  feeder,  and  the  citizens  were  preparingr  to 
kmre  their  looses,  when  the  waste  weir  at  Uoleombe's  basin  abore  town  proridentialiy  gave  way, 
Mid  saTed  the  village. 

Centre  bridge  came  floating  down  in  two  massive  pieces  jost  before  noon.  One  piece  struck 
New  Hope  bridge  aboot  midway,  with  an  awfdl  crash,  carrying  away  one  arch ;  the  other  piece 
took  an  arch  on  the  Jersey  side.  The  Jersey  pier  soon  gave  way,  when  the  third  arch  IbUowedr 
and  k>dged  a  short  diatanoe  below.  The  other  part  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  remained.  The 
mills  at  LambertsviUe  escaped  without  injury.  George  B.  Fell,  who  happened  to  be  on  Centre 
Inidge,  was  carried  away  with  it  Feuing  danger  from  the  crushing  of  its  Umbers  over  head, 
lie  sueceeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  plank,  in  reachuMr  a  broken  portion  of  the  roof  floating  near  him, 
tbiis  freeing  himself  from  the  main  structure.  Wnen  he  passed  New  Hope  bridge  he  was  upon 
a  kxwe  phmk,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  flat  t^ion  it  to  avoid  tooehinff  the  bridge.  Attempts  were 
made  in  vain  to  rescue  him  at  that  and  various  other  places.  At  Yardleyville  he  struck  a  pier,, 
and  got  splashed  with  water.  When  he  had  passed  under  that  bridge  and  floated  a  few  yards 
b^w,  the  whole  structure  was  precipitated  mto  the  stream.  He  continued  to  float,  gathering 
pieces  (tf  lumber,  which  he  kept  together,  forming  a  sort  of  raft,  by  which  he  was  enaU^  to  steer 
into  the  still  waterabout  3  miles  alwve  TVenton,  where  he  was  taken  up  in  safety.  Onhis  return 
to  Lambertsville,  he  was  received  with  shouts  and  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

MoERiBviLLK  is  E  plcasaiit  village  directly  opposite  Trenton.  The  popn* 
lation  in  18d0  was  581,  in  1840,  405*  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1804.  It  has  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  water-power  from  the 
Delaware,  and  several  important  public  improvements  passing  through 
it — the  Delaware  canal,  and  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroaxL  The 
bridge  across  the  Delaware  here,  is  1,100  feet  long,  86  feet  wide,  consist- 
ing of  5  arches,  supported  on  piers.  The  floor  is  supported  by  perpen- 
dicular iron  rods  depending  from  the  arches.  It  is  not  devoid  of  histori- 
cal interest  It  was  finished  as  early  as  the  year  1806  at  an  immense 
cost — and  was  regarded  by  engineers,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bridge  architecture,  of  wood,  in  the 
world.  The  flood  of  1841,  described  on  a  preceding  page,  which  left  it 
unharmed,  bore  testimony  to  its  superiority  over  the  frail  structures  of 
modem  years.  The  annexed  view  from  the  Jersey  side  shows  this  bridge, 
with  its  ancient  front,  and  its  quaint  roof. 


Trenton  Bridge. 

MorrisviUe  took  its  name  from  Robert  Morris,  the  distinguished  patriot 
and  financier*  He  rended  here  for  some  time  in  a  splendid  mansion- 
hooae.     The  estate  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  French  royalist 
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Gen.  Victor  Morean,  Tvho  spent  abont  three  3rears  of  exile  here.  The 
neighbors  remember  him  as  a  kind-hearted  sociable  man,  who  delighted 
in  roaming  aboat  the  banks  of  the  river,  fishing  and  hmiting.  The  man- 
sion took  fire,  and  was  consmned.  The  general  returned  to  Europe,  joined 
the  allied  armies,  and  was  killed  at  Dresden.  The  grounds  still  remain 
in  a  rather  dil£^idated  condition,  and  the  immense  carriage-house,  which 
looks  like  a  state  arsenal,  is  used  as  a  workshop  by  the  railroad  co. 

Victor  Moreau  gained  great  advantage  over  the  Austrians  under  Kray  at  Moeakirk.  He  sig. 
naliied  himself  in  many  celebrated  victories  and  Buccessfal  military  operations  on  the  frontiers 
of  Italy  and  Germany  m  the  campaigns  of  1796-^99,  and  invaded  Germany  in  1800.  Here,  in 
cooperation  with  Bonaparte,  he  resumed  an  ofiensive  campaign.  Subsequently,  on  the  3d  De. 
cember,  he  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden.  By  a  turn  of  circumstances  Morean  is 
found,  in  1813,  in  alliance  with  Bemadotte,  his  early  companion  in  arms,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  north  in  Germany  against  Napoleon.  On  ,38th  Aug.  Napoleon  eame  out  of  Dres- 
den with  130,000  men  to  attack  the  allies.  In  the  assault  on  the  preceding  day  Napoieon  oh- 
served  Moreau  conversing  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  some  other  officers.  Turning  to  a 
cannoneer,  and  pointing  out  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  he  said,  "  Send  a  dosen  balls  upon  that 
man  !'*  The  officers  obeyed — a  ball  struck  Moreau,  shattering  both  his  legs  and  tearing  open 
the  belly  of  his  horse.  He  bore  the  amputation  of  both  his  limbs  with  great  firmness,  and  was 
carried  in  a  litter  formed  by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  to  Toplitz,  where  he  expired. 

Newtowv  is  a  pleasant  village  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Neshaminyy 
ten  miles  northwest  from  Bristol.  It  contains  about  120  dwellings,  a 
Friends'  meeting-honse,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  It  was  for  some 
years,  until  1813,  the  county  seat ;  and  the  public  buildings  still  remain. 
Population  about  600. 

Newtown  has  been  settled  many  years.  Rev.  James  Boyd  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  connection  with  that  at  Bensalem,  for  45 
years.  The  church  was  founded  in  1769 ;  repaired  in  1818.  The  an^ 
nexed  view,  reduced  from  a  larger  painting  by  Mr.  Hicks  of  New  York, 


Newtown. 

was  taken  from  a  point  east  of  the  town.  While  the  American  army 
were  guarding  the  river  from  Coryell's  ferry  to  Bristol,  in  1776,  Gen. 
Washington  had  his  head-quarters  at  Newtown,  in  the  house  now  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  Gen.  Mercer  was  at  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Keith,  a  little  out  of  town ;  and  Gen.  Greene  at  the  large 
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briek  hoose,  now  Mr.  HougVs  hoteL  One  of  the  aged  and  respectable 
citizens  of  tliis  place  is  Edward  Hicks,  a  distinguii^ed  Quaker  preacher 
of  the  Hicksite  persuasion.  Both  Mr.  Hieks's  father  and  grandfather  were 
attached  to  the  Briti^  interest  during  the  revolution.  His  grandfath^ 
made  no  secret  of  his  attachment  to  tiieA  side,  and  was  proscribed ;  his 
fine  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
muraered  by  a  highway  robber.  Edwcurd,  however,  is  a  warm  whig,  (as 
regards  the  revolution^  and  a  great  admirer  of  Gen.  Washington's  char- 
acter. In  fitddition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  adds  that  of  painting* 
A  in>ecimen  of  his  self*acquired  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  IiIb 
high-souled  patriotism,  may  be  seen  on  the  tavern-sign  in  the  village.  It 
is  no  ordinary  specimen  of  village  art,  but  is  really  the  spirited  produc* 
tion  of  a  skilful  artist.  On  one  side  is  represented  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware,  after  Sully's  design ;  but,  vidth  true  historical  accuracy,  the 
general  is  represented  as  mounted  upon  a  chestnut-sorrel  horse,  and  not 
upon  a  white  horse,  as  is  usual  in  paintings  of  that  scene.  It  seems  that 
the  distinguished  white  charger,  so  well  known  to  all,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  commander-in-chief;  and  being  somewhat  in  ye£U*s,  the  general 
selected  for  the  arduous  service  of  that  night  a  younger  and  more  vigor- 
ous animal  On  the  other  side  of  the  sign  is  the  declaration  of  indepead^ 
ence,  after  Trumbull's  design.  Mr.  Hicks  relates.that  Gren.  Washington 
left  Newtown  the  same  night  that  he  crossed  the  Delaware.  He  also 
says  tha:t  the  night  preceding  Gen.  Mercer  told  Mrs.  Keith  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  a  huge  black  bear.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  was  indeed  attacked  and  killed,  at  Princeton,  by 
the  British  or  Hessians.    Soothsayers  may  draw  their  own  inferences. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  the  compiler  by  a  highly  respect^ 
able  Quaker  of  Delaware  co. : — 

Ab  mge&  paintar  of  that  sect  wdSbnoe  called  on  to  paint  a  sign  for  a  stage  proprietor  and 
taTom-keqier,  Uvin|r  aomewhera  in  Buoks  co.  The  derice  was  to  be  a  fine  coach-and^fonr, 
drhren  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who  remarked  that  occasionally  he  had  driven  his  own  stages. 
The  vork  was  done  admirably — the  proprietor  called  in  to  take  a  preliminary  look,  and  give  his 
appnyvaL  The  likeness  of  the  driver's  £Eice  was  peHect ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  lolling  over  as  if 
half  inclined  to  drop  fiom  his  box.  His  whip  hung  slouching^y  down — the  reins  were  looselj 
held ;  and  still  he  did  not  appear  to  be  asleep,  but  had  a  remarkably  good-humored  expression  aU 
over  his  ruddy  countenance.  "  Bilt  how  is  this  7"  said  the  proprietor ;  **  that  is  not  the  way  for 
a  driver  to  sit."  **  Doesnt  thee  get  a  little  so  sometimes  V*  shrewdly  inquired  the  old  Quaker 
The  man  bunt  out  into  a  foaming  passion ;  but  the  painter  cooled  him  down,  and  agreed  that  if 
he  woald  promise  to  quit  his  cups  forever,  he  would  rub  out  the  driver  and  paint  him  as  he  should 
boy  and  the  afiair  should  be  hushed  up.  It  appeared  that  the  habit  of  the  man  was  not  generally 
■Qspected,  and  was  known  only  to  the  painter  and  a  few  other  friends,    l^e  reformation  is  said 

to  have  been  prompC  and  pennanent.    The  Washingtdnians  could  not  have  done  it  more  genUy. 

« 

It  would  quite  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  notice  all  the  pleasant 
rural  towns  and  villages  in  Bucks  co.  The  principal  villages  not  eno- 
m^uted  above,  along  the  Delaware,  are  Monroe,  Lubibervuxb,  Centre 
Bblidgb,  Brownsburo,  Taylorsville,  Yardleyville.  It  was  near  Taylors* 
ville  that  (xen.  Wcishington  crossed  the  Delaware  to  attack  Trenton. 

On  the  Neshaminy  are  Harlington,  Newport,  HxjLBfEviLLB,  formerly  the 
nte  of  the  bank  now  at  Bristol;   Attleborouoh,  Bridgetown,  Briogb- 

POINT,  &c* 

In  otlier  parts  of  the  county  are  Wriohtbtown,  Cbwtrbvillb,  Greenvillb, 

pALLSnrGTON,  LmB-LlXINGTON,  StBAWENTOWN,  QuAXBRTOWN,  HARTZVnXBy 
13aumL\ILLBf  ASDAWBlAf  &0.  &c. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY. 

BuTLEB  COUNTT,  in  common  with  all  the  counties  N.  W.  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  was  taken  from  Allegheny  co.  by  the  act  of  12th  March, 
1800.  Length  33  m.,  breadth  23 ;  area,  785  sq.  miles.  Population  in 
1800,  8,916;  in  1810,  7,346;  in  1820,  10,198;  in  1830,  14,681 ;  in  1840, 
22,378. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  rolling,  partaking  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  secondary  region  west  of  the  mountains ;  near  the  larger 
streams,  the  hills  are  high,  and  sometimes  rocky  and  precipitous ;  yet  it 
is  said,  by  an  intelligent  surveyor,  that  there  is  little  or  no  waste  land ; 
scarcely  any  body  of  land  of  200  acres  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  county 
which  would  not  mi^e  a  productive  farm.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  several  townships ;  extensive  beds  of  bog  ore  are  not  uncommon. 
Bituminous  coal,  in  strata  from  two  to  five  feet  thick,  abounds  throughout 
the  CO.  Limestone  strata  are  found  near  the  coal.  Salt  water  has  been 
obtained  by  boring  from  300  to  500  feet.  There  are,  or  have  been,  several 
fsalt  works  in  operation,  one  at  Harmony,  or  near  it,  and  one  at  Butler. 
There  are  several  ihmaces  and  forges  in  the  co.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  a  lead  mine  exists  on  Conoquenessing  creek,  about  three  miles  above 
Harmony.  Its  location  is  said  to  be  well  known  to  the  Indians  of  Corn- 
planter's  tribe,  who  used  secretly  to  visit  it  in  passing  and  repassing 
through  the  county.  No  one,  however,  has  yet  had  sufficient  coi^dence 
in  their  statements  to  pay  their  price  for  the  information  as  to  its  precise 
locality.  The  remains  of  small  furnaces  are  yet  to  be  seen  near  the 
creek,  where  it  is  supposed  that  they  smelted  the  ore. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  branches  o#the  Conoquenessing  ch  and 
Slippery  Rock  cr.  A  few  small  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  rise  within 
the  CO.,  and  that  river  itself  just  touches  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  ce. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  business  of  the  citizens.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  well  adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  and  oats ;  and  com  is  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities.  AU  the  surplus  produce  goes  to  the  Pittsburg  market  at 
present ;  but  the  market  of  the  lakes  will  soon  be  opened  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  from  Beaver  to  Erie.  A  turnpike  leads  from  Butler 
to  Kittanning,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie  turnpike  passes  through  the 
county  seat 

.  From  a  map  attached  to  Loskiel's  history  of  the  Moravian  missions  we 
leam  that  there  ^existed  about  the  year  1770,  an  Indian  village,  cailed 
Kaskaskunk,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  northwest  of  Butler.  It  appears, 
from  Loskiel,  that  a  chief  of  the  Delawares,  Pakanke,  dwelt  here,  and  a 
warrior  and  speaker  of  some  distinction,  called  Glikkikan.  The  latter 
had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  M<»»vian  missionary,  Zeisberger  and  his 
brethren,  among  the  Senecas,  at  Lauanakanuck,  on  the  Allegheny  above 
Venango,  and  as  he  had  formerly  been  initiated  in  the  Catholic  doctrines 
by  the  priests  in  Canada,  and  had  been  a  teacher  among  his  own  people* 
he  determined  to  go  and  refute  and  resist  the  newly  ingrafted  heresy  of 
the  Moravians. 

When  he  anired  at  Lauanakanuck  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  reaolfed  to  hear  the  bwtlwea 
first,  and  then  reply.    Antbonj,  [a  eonyerted  Indian,]  that  actite  and  cheadul  witneaa  of  Jesus 
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wlioee  heart  otHttmuallj  buined  with  dean  to  lead  aoidt  to  their  Sarioar,  intited  Glikkikaii  and 
hie  eoit  to  dine  with  him,  and  daring  the  interview  he  opened  to  them,  in  simple  but  eiq)re88ive 
doqnence,  the  i^an  of  ealyation  as  tanght  him  by  the  Moravians.  Glikkikan's  heart  was  capti* 
▼ated,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefr  from  Goshgosbonk,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  defeat 
of  the  missionaries,  he  confessed  himself  a  convert  He  then  attended  the  nsnal  daily  meeting, 
and  was  exceedingly  strock  by  seeing,  when  ihll  awake,  what  he  declared  to  have  beheld  in  a 
viaicm,  several  vears  ago.  He  had  dreamed  that  he  came  to  a  place  where  a  nomber  of  Indians 
were  assembled  in  a  lufge  room.  They  wore  their  hair  plain,  and  had  no  rings  in  their  noses.  In 
fbe  midst  of  them  he  discovered  a  short  white  man,  and  the  Indians  beckoning  to  him  to  come 
m,  he  entered,  and  was  presented  bj  the  white  man  with  abook,  who  desired  him  to  read ;  on  his 
Ikying,  **  I  cannot  read,"  the  white  man  said,  **  after  von  have  been  with  ns  some  time,  yon 
wUl  leun  to  read  it."  From  this  time  he  fieqnentlv  told  his  hearers  that  there  were  white  men 
Mmewhere  who  knew  the  right  way  to  God,  for  he  had  seen  them  in  a  dream.  Therefore,  when 
he  came  hither,  and  saw  the  Indians  and  the  short  white  man,  Brother  2eisberger,  exactly  an- 
swering to  the  fiffure  oi  him  he  saw  in  bis  dream,  he  was  much  astonished.  Upon  his  return  to 
Kaskaskunk,  he  honestly  related  the  unejq>ected  result  of  his  undertaking,  and  delivered  a  noUe 
testimonj  concerning  the  brethren  and  their  labors.  Not  kmg  after,  the  chiefs  at  Kaskaskunk 
eent  an  mvitation  to  the  missionaries  to  come  and  labor  among  them,  which  they  accepted,  and 
established  a  station  on  or  near  little  Beaver  cr.,  which  they  named  fViedenstadt,  or  Town  of 
Peace.    (See  Beaver  oa) 

This  Kaskaskunk  was  doabtless  the  Murdering  town  alluded  to  by 
Washington  in  his  journal,  to  which  their  Indian  guide  wished  to  entice  him 
and  Mr.  Gist,  on  their  return  from  Venango,  in  1753.  Mr.  Gist  spei^  ^ 
H  as  '^  Murdering  town,  on  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver  or." 

The  foUowing  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  county,  is  from  an  able 
article  in  Hazard's  Register  for  June,  1882. 

Boder  CO.  was  first  settled  mostly  by  inhabitants  fiom  the  ooonties  west  of  the  momtainB. 
Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  contrioated  the  greater  portion ;  Washington  and  Fayette  a  part ; 
and  some  came  from  east  of  the  mountains.  A  few  emigrated  from  other  states.  Fennsylvani- 
ans,  of  Irish  and  German  extraction,  native  Irish,  some  Scotch,  and  some  few  Germans,  were 
amongst  her  first  settlers.  The  first  settlement  commenced  in  1793,  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  of  that  year,  which  provided  for  the  settlement  of  all  that  part  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  All^henv  rivers,  and  Conewango 
credc.  No  considerable  settlement  was  made  until  'Sfi,  and  up  to  180(^-3,  at  which  time  the  co. 
of  Butler  was  formed,  and  the  county  town  laid  out.  This  era  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  settle- 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  countrv.  The  first  settlers  had  many  difficulties  and  privations  to 
aumiount,  before  they  could  comfortably  sit  down  under  their  own  vine  and  fig.tiee.  The  want 
of  provisions,  and  limited  means  to  purchase  them,  was  the  lot  of  almost  every  one  who  first 
emigrated.  The  greatest  hardships  and  privations  are  often  submitted  to  patiently,  so  long  as 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  Hberty  and  independence  is  in  view.  The  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1793, 
opened  a  wide  fidd  for  fraud  and  speculation.  Whilst  it  seemed  to  promise  ahome  to  the  honest, 
industrious,  and  adventurous  pioneer,  it  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  most  ample  source  of  im- 
position  to  those  who  have  generally  been  denominated  land-jobbers.  To  the  several  conditicms 
introduced  into  this  law,  may  justly  be  attributed  all  the  afflicting  scenes  of  litigation  to  which 
tiie  first  settlers  were  made  subject.  Some  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  country  of  their  own 
choice,  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  or  remain,  to  undergo  new  scenes  of  penuiy  and  want. 
Those  who  remained,  either  compromised,  or  had  their  rights  determined  by  a  course  of  law. 

The  most  prominent  speculators  were  of  two  descriptions ;  the  one  by  survey  and  warrant,  the 
other  by  new  survey  and  article  with  the  seller.  One  of  the  conditions  of  these  warrants,  under 
the  aet  of  '93,  was,  that  of  settlement  withm  two  years  from,  the  date  of  the  warrant,  unless 
prevented  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  This  clause  gave  rise  to  much  contention ;  the 
construction  given  to  it  by  the  stqireme  court  not  having  taken  place  in  time  to  arrest  the  pto- 
gress  of  litigiUion  in  its  commencement.  Such  as  articled  with  the  warrantee,  were  to  receive 
lor  settlement,  a  gratui^  from  100, 150,  to  300  acres,  as  soon  as  they  would  eomplete  such  set. 
tlement,  which  requirea  five  years.  Many  difficulties  arose  out  of  those  contracts,  and  varioos 
decisions  being  had  on  them,  operated  much  to  (wotract  litigation.  The  other  description  <Mf  land- 
jobber  should  not  be  overlooked ;  whether  he  is  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fome  or  in- 
finny,  is  with  an  honest  j>abHc  to  judge.  In  mercy  we  onght  to  pass  over  t^m  with  a  sparfaig 
band,  forfew  there  are,  if  any,  remaining  to  receive  rebuke.  They  have  all  been  consigned  to 
tiie  silent  t<Anb.  Those  who  had  only  surveys  made  and  returned  without  any  warrants,  entered 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  settlers,  to  perfonn  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  essential  parts 

I   ii>    III  I      I  ...  II      ■  .1.1  II  III  I  II  II  II  'm 

.  ^Sesfiparks'LifooC  Washington;  idso»  page  90  of  thit  wwk,  under  AD^gbany  te. 
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«f  the  law,  tiw  aMemeai^*4og  whioh  tiiej  were  to  receiTe  asa  ffralnity,  aa  they  iMtfM%  caBed 
it,  some  100, 150,  and  200  acres,  as  they  could  a^rree,  in  five  yean  from  the  ccmijnenoenieiit  of 
such  settlement.  The  contract  on  the  part  of  this  description  of  land-jobbers,  in  almost  erery 
instance,  has  been  vioUted  and  forfeitcid.  The  settlers  in  some  instances  bought  ont ;  othors 
hare  taken  out  patents  themselves,  and  this  description  of  land  may  now  be  consid«ped  as  ont 
of  dispute.  The  surest  kind  of  land  titles,  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  tvmn, 
and  Cimewango  creek,  are  the  donations  which  were  laid  out  in  1785,  in  lots  of  200,  &0,  dOO» 
and  500  acres,  as  a  gratuity  to  soldiers,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  most 
perilous  times.  Part  of  district  No.  1,  is  in  Muddy  Creek  township,  Butler  co.,  and  district  No. 
2,  is  in  Parker,  Mercer,  and  Slippery  Rock  townships.  Those  lands  are  generally  good,  particn^ 
larly  such  tracts  as  are  situated  on  the  waters  of  Muddy  creek  and  Slippery  rock.  The  titles  are 
indisputable.  The  original  owners  of  the  donations  were  senerally  of  that  description  of  citixens 
who  were  least  calculated  and  desirous  to  improve  their  lands,  or  advance  the  settlement  of  the 
^untry ;  having  tasted  the  honors  of  war,  and  contracted  habito  and  feelings  adverse  to  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  situation  of  a  farmer,  they  generally  sold  them,  and  they  are  now  generally 
occupied  and  improved. 

Butler  borough,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
Conoquenessing  cr.,  which  winds  partly  round  the  town  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  courthouse  embraces  a 
large  extent  of  fine  rolling  land,  variegated  with  copses  of  woodland, 
country  seats,  verdant  meadows,  and  tixe  silvery  waters  of  the  creek 
meandering  among  them.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  buildings  ; 
an  academy,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches. 
On  the  creek  there  is  a  salt-works  and  a  number  of  mills.  The  borough 
was  incorporated  26th  Feb.  1817.    Population  in  1830, 580 ;  in  1840, 86L 


Buder. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  firom  the  Pittsburg  turnpike,  south  of  the 
town. 

When  Butler  co.  was  first  organized,  Mr.  Wm.  Ayres  was  appointed 
prothonotary,  and  had  for  his  clerk  and  law  student,  Mr.  H.  M.  Brecken- 
ridge,  since  a  distinguished  member  of  congress  from  Allegheny  co.  The 
following  graphic  sketch  is  from  his  "Recollections  of  the  West" 

On  my  airival  at  Bvkler  there  wefe  a  liBw  loghooses  jutt  raised,  hot  not  sufficieiltly  completed 
to  be  occupied.  It  wm  not  long  befofe  there  were  two  taverns,  a  store,  and  a  blaoksmith's  shop ; 
il  WM  then  a  town.    Th0  counUy  aioond  was  a  per£oa  wiiderocis,  with  the  eiccptian  of  a  fsw 
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ieatterod  gettlananU.    Th»  btitiiieM  of  the  office  reqmrittflmtfittla  of  m^ 
vnboaxuled  liberty,  with  a  mott  ezquieite  rdieh  for  its  enjoymeDt,  no  wmtJl  portion  of  it  wm 
passed  in  wild  and  uncertain  rambles  through  the  romantic  bills  and  yalleys  of  Butler.    The 
moniinffs  and  eTenines  were  dcToted  to  study,  but  generally  the  day  was  sacred  to  liberty. 

The  first  court  held  in  Butler,  drew  the  whole  population  to  the  town,  some  on  account  of  buri- 
neas,  some  to  make  business,  but  the  ^[reater  part  from  idle  eurioeity.  They  were  at  that  time 
chiefly  Irish,  who  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  nation.  A  loff-cwnn  just  raised  and  eorered, 
bat  without  window  sash,  or  doors,  or  daulnnff,  was  prepared  for  the  hall  of  justice.  A  carpenter's 
bench,  with  three  chairs  m>on  it,  was  the  juc^g;ment  seat  The  bar  of  Pittsburg  attended,  an4 
the  presiding  judge,  a  Btitt,  formal,  and  peidantic  old  bachelor,  took  his  seat,  stqiported  hj  two 
associate  Judges,  who  were  common  farmers,  one  of  whom  was  btind  of  an  eye.  The  haU  was 
barely  sufficient  to  contain  the  bench,  bar,  jurors,  and  constables.  But  few  of  the  spectators 
could  be  accommodated  on  the  lower  floor,  the  only  one  yet  laid ;  many,  therefore,  olambered  up 
the  walls,  and  pUcing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  open  mterstices  between  the  logs,  hung  there, 
sounded  like  enormous  Madasrascar  bats.  Some  had  taken  possession  of  the  joists,  and  big 
John  M*Junkin  (who  until  now  had  ruled  at  all  public  gatherings)  had  j^laced  a  foot  on  one  joist, 
and  a  foot  on  another,  directly  oyer  the  heads  of  their  honors,  stanmng  like  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  The  judge's  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  at  this  exhibition.  The  sheriiF,  John 
IfCandless,  was  called,  and  ordered  to  clear  the  walls  and  joists.  He  went  to  work  with  his  as- 
sistants,  and  soon  pulled  down  by  the  legs  those  who  were  in  no  yery  great  haste  to  ob^. 
M'Jonkin  was  the  last,  and  began  to  growl  as  he  prepared  to  descend.  **  What  do  you  say,  sir  ?*' 
said  the  jud^.  **  I  say,  I  pay  my  taxes,  and  his  as  good  a  reete  here  as  iny  mon."  **  Sheriff, 
thmSt*^  said  the  judge,  **  brmg  him  before  tiie  court"  M'Junkin's  ire  was  now  tq[>-^as  he  reached 
the  floor,  he  be^^  to  strike  his  breast,  exclaiming,  **  My  name  is  John  M'Junkin,  d*ye  see — here's 
the  brist  that  myer  flunched,  if  so  be  it  was  in  a  goode  caase.  Ill  stan  iny  mon  a  hitch  in  But 
kr  CO.,  if  so  be  hell  clear  me  o'  the  la*."  "  Bring  him  before  the  court,"  said  the  judge.  He 
was  accordingly  pinioned,  and  if  not  gagged,  at  least  forced  to  be  silent,  whMe  his  ease  was  under 
eonsideration.  Some  of  the  lawyers  yolunteered  as  amiei  enrie,  some  yentured  a  word  of 
apology  for  M'Junkin.  The  judge  pronounced  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  two  hours  in  the 
^  of  the  CO.,  and  ordered  the  shenff  to  take  him  into  custody.  The  sheriff  with  much  sim- 
plicity obseryed,  **  May  it  please  the  ooorte,  there  is  no  jail  at  aU  at  all  to  put  ^im  in.'*  Here 
the  judge  took  a  learned  distinction,  upon  which  he  expatiated  at  some  length,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bar.  He  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  custody :  first,  safe  custody ;  secondly,  cfosc  custody. 
The  first  is,  where  the  body  must  be  forthcoming  to  answer  a  demand,  or  an  accusation,  and  m 
this  case  the  body  may  be  deliyercd  for  the  time  being  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  oif  bail  or 
leoognizance ;  but  where  the  imprisonment  forms  a  part  of  the  satisfaction  or  punishment,  there 
can  be  no  bail  or  mainprise.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  common  law,  in  relation  to  escapes  under 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  and  also  why  a  second  ca  sa.  cannot  issue  after  the  defendant  has 
been  once  arrested  and  then  discharged  by  the  plaintiff.  In  like  manner  a  man  cannot  be  twice 
imprisoned  for  the  same  offence,  eyen  if  he  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  im* 
pruonment  This  is  clearly  a  case  of  dose  custody — arcta  custodia,  and  the  prisoner  must  be 
confined,  body  and  limb,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  m  some  place  of  cloee  incarceration."  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  sheriff,  who  seemed  to  haye  hit  upon  a  lucky  thought  **  May  it  please 
the  coorte,  I'm  just  thinken  that  may  be  I  can  take  him  till  Bowen's  pig  pen — the  pigs  are  kilt 
ftr  the  coorte,  an  it's  empty  7"  **  You  haye  heard  the  opinion  of  the  court,"  said  the  judge,  **  pro* 
ceed,  sir ;  doyour  duty." 

The  sheriff  accordlingly  retired  with  his  prisoner,  and  drew  after  him  three  fourths  of  the  speo. 
tators  and  suitors,  while  the  judge,  thus  leheyed,  proceeded  to  organize  the  court  But  this  was 
not  the  termination  of  the  attair.  Peace  and  order  had  hardly  been  restored,  when  the  shenff 
came  rushing  to  the  house,  with  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  crying  out,  "  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge ;  may 
it  please  the  coorte."  **  What  is  the  matter,  sheriff?"  "  Mr.  Jidge,  Mr.  Jidge— John  M'Junkm's 
got  aff,  d'ye  mind."  *<  What !  escaped,  ^eriff  ?  Summon  the  poese  comitatus !"  "  The  pusse, 
the  pusse — ^why  now  I'll  jist  tell  ye  how  it  happen'd.  He  was  goin  on  quee-etly  enough,  till  he 
got  to  the  hazzle  patch,  an'  all  at  once  he  pitched  aff  intil  the  bushes,  an'  I  after  him,  but  a  Imnb 
of  a  tree  hitched  my  Art,  and  I  pitched  three  rad  off,  but  I  fdl  font,  and  that^  good  hick,  ye 
ninte.'*  The  |udge  could  not  retain  his  grayity ;  the  bar  raised  a  laugh,  and  thm  the  matt* 
coded,  after  which  the  business  proceeded  quietly  enough. 

The  residence  of  Massy  (Mercy)  Herbeson,  whose  interesting  adven- 
ture is  given  below,  was  formerly  at  the  salt-lick  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
east of  the  borough.  The  truth  of  her  narrative  is  confirmed  and 
generally  credited  by  the  old  people  of  the  vicinity. 

Massy  Heibesoii,  on  her  oath,  according  to  law*  being  taken  before  John  Welkins,  £sq»,  om 
of  the  commonwealth's  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  uie  co.  of  Allegh^iy,  dcposeth  and  saith, 
that  on  the  22d  day  of  this  instant,  she  was  taken  &om  her  own  house,  within  two  hundred 
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jaids  of  Read's  Uockko«My  wludi  is  sailed  tweBiy-fire  diIIm  fiom  ViiUibwrgi  har  bvabaiid  he* 

mg  one  of  the  apiea,  was  tnm  home ;  two  of  the  acouta  had  Wffed  with  her  that  night,  but  hail 
left  her  houae  about  aunriae,  in  order  to  go  to  the  blockhonae,  andhad  left  the  door  atanding  wide 
open.  Shoitly  aftea  the  two  aooota  went  away,  a  number  of  Indiana  came  into  the  house,  and 
drew  her  out  of  bed  by  the  feet ;  the  two  eldeat  children,  vi/ho  lay  in  another  bed,  were  drawn 
out  in  the  aame  manner ;  a  younger  child,  about  one  year  old,  slept  with  the  deponent.  The 
Indiana  then  acrambled  about  the  articlea  in  the  houae.  While  they  were  at  their  work,  the  de- 
ponent went  out  of  the  houae,  and  halloed  to  the  people  in  the  blockhouse ;  one  of  the  Indians 
then  ran  up  and  atopped  her  mouth,  another  ran  up  with  hia  tomahawk  drawn,  and  a  third  nut 
and  aeiaed  the  tomediawk,  and  called  her  hie  aquaw ;  thia  last  Indian  claimed  her  aa  hia,  and 
continued  by  her;  about  fifteen  of  the  Indians  then  ran  down  toward  the  bkKskhouae  and  fiied 
their  guna  at  the  block  and  atore  houae,  in  conaeq^ence  of  which  one  aoldier  waa  killed  and  an- 
other wounded,  one  having  been  at  the  apring,  and  the  other  in  coming  or  looking  out  of  tlio 
atorehouae.  Thia  deponent  telling  the  Indiana  there  were  about  fortj  men  in  the  bloekhoose, 
and  each  man  had  two  guna,  the  Indiana  went  to  them  that  were  firmg  at  the  blockhouae,  and 
brought  them  back.  They  then  began  to  driye  the  deponent  and  her  children  away ;  but  a  boy» 
about  three  yeara  old,  being  unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  they  took  it  by  the  heels,  and  daahed  it 
against  the  houae,  then  atabbed  and  acalped  it.  They  then  took  the  d^nent  and  the  two  other 
children  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  atopped  until  they  tied  up  the  plunder  they  had  goL 
While  they  were  buay  about  thia,  the  deponent  counted  them,  and  the  number  amounted  to  thirty, 
two,  including  two  white  men  that  were  with  them,  painted  like  the  Indiana. 

lliat  aeveral  of  the  Indiana  could  apeak  Engli^,  and  that  ahe  knew  three  or  four  <^  them 
▼ery  well,  having  often  aeen  them  go  up  and  down  the  Allegheny  river-^  two  of  them  ahe  knew 
to  be  Senecaa,  and  two  Munaeea,  who  had  got  their  guna  mended  by  her  huaband  about  two 
yeara  ago.  That  they  aent  two  Indiana  with  her,  and  the  othera  took  their  courae  towarda  PuckeCy. 
That  ahe,  the  children,  and  the  two  Indiana  had  not  gone  above  two  hundred  yards,  when  the 
Indiana  caught  two  of  her  unde'a  horaeai  put  her  and  the  youngeat  child  on  one,  and  one  of  the 
Indiana  and  the  other  child  on  the  other.  That  the  two  Indians  then  took  her  and  the  children 
to  the  AUejE^heny  river,  and  took  them  over  in  bark  canoes,  as  they  could  not  get  the  horses  to 
awim  the  nver.  After  they  had  crosaed  the  river,  the  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  about  five  yeara  of 
age,  began  to  nK>um  for  hia  brother,  when  one  of  the  Indiana  tomahawked  and  acalped  hinu 
Tiiat  they  travelled  all  day  very  hard,  and  that  night  arrived  at  a  large  camp  covered  with  bark, 
which,  by  appearance,  might  hold  fifty  men  ;  that  night  they  took  her  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp,  into  a  lam  dark  bottom,  bound  her  arms,  gave  her  some  bedclothes,  and  lay 
down  one  on  each  side  of  her.  That  the  next  morning  they  took  her  into  a  thicket  on  the  hill 
nde,  and  one  remahied  with  her  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  other  went  to  watch  the 
path,  lest  some  white  people  should  follow  them.  They  then  exchanged  places  during  the  te. 
mainder  of  the  day ;  she  got  a  piece  of  dry  venison,  about  the  bulk  of  an  egr,  that  day,  and  a 
piece  about  the  same  size  the  day  they  were  marching ;  that  evening,  (Wednesday,  the  23d,)  they 
moved  her  to  a  new  place,  and  secured  her  aa  the  mght  before :  during  the  day  of  the  33d,  ahe 
made  aeveral  attempta  to  get  the  Indian*8  gun  or  tomahawk,  that  was'  guarding  her,  and,  had 
ahe  aueceeded,  ahe  would  have  put  him  to  death.  She  waa  nearly  detected  in  trying  to  get  the 
tomahawk  from  hia  belt 

The  next  morning,  (Thuraday,)  one  of  the  Indiana  went  out,  aa  on  the  day  before,  to  watch 
the  path.  The  other  lay  down  and  fell  asleep.  When  she  found  he  was  sleeping,  she  stole  her 
ahort-gown,  handkerchief,  a  child'a  frock,  and  then  made  her  escape.  The  sun  was  then  about 
half  an  hour  high — ^that  she  took  her  course  from  the  Allegheny,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indiana, 
aa  they  wopld  naturally  puraue  her  that  way ;  that  day  ahe  travelled  along  Conoqueneasing  cr. 
The  next  oay  ahe  altered  her  courae,  and,  aa  she  believes,  M  upon  the  waters  of  Pme  cr.,  which 
emptiea  into  the  Allegheny.  Thinking  this  not  her  best  course,  she  took  over  some  dividing 
lidgea — lay  on  a  dividing  ndge  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  came  to  Squaw  run — continued 
down  the  run  until  an  Indian,  or  aome  other  person,  shot  a  deer ;  she  saw  Uie  person  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  her — ^the  deer  running,  and  the  dog  pursuing  it,  which,  from  the 
appearance,  ahe  auppoaed  to  be  an  Indian  dog.  She  then  altered  her  courae,  but  again  came  to 
the  aame  run,  and  continued  down  it  until  ahe  got  ao  tired  that  i^e  waa  obliged  to  lie  down, 
it  having  rained  on  her  all  that  day  and  the  night  bcHfore ;  ahe  lay  there  that  night;  it  rained  con- 
stantly ;  on  Sunday  morning  she  proceeded  down  the  run  until  she  came  to  the  Allegheny  river, 
and  continued  down  the  river  till  she  came  opposite  to  Carter's  house,  on  the  inhabited  side,  where 
ahe  made  a  noise,  and  James  Cloaier  brought  her  over  the  rivw  to  Carter'a  houae. 

Sworn  before  me,  at  Pittoburg,  thia  38th  day  of  May,  1793. 

JOHN  WILKINS. 

HAmoNT  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Conoquenessing  cr.,  14  miles 
S.  W.  (^  Bntler.  Detmar  Bassa  Miiller,  a  native  of  Germany,  here  pur- 
chased a  very  large  tract  of  depreciated  landf  at  an  early  day,  and  sold 
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m  in  IMS  to  G«orge  Raro  and  fais  aasociates,  wiio  planted  their  flnt 
ookmy  here,  and  caUed  it  Hannony.  (See  Beaver  co.)  In  1814,  they 
sold  out  their  land,  6,000  acres,  of  which  they  had  cleared  probably  one 
half,  for  9100,000. 

Tlw  eoonfiy  htm  not  sttrtained  any  Iom  W  the  change  of  ownen.  The  present  praprieCorv 
Al«»'m  2iei^[)er,  Eaq^  ftom  the  eaatera  part  of  PenniylTania,  is  a  man  of  great  entmrise,  of  in- 
deCrtinble  mdastrVi  and  a  practical  fiunner.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Zeigler  pur- 
ebasMTinitil  he  sold  out  a  number  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Harmony,  and  also  a  number  of  farms, 
feneraUy  to  Pennsylvania  Germans,  who  are  equal  in  industry  and  skiU  in  fanning  to  their  pre- 
Seoessers ;  and  much  better  citisens,  inasmuch,  as  ihey  enjoy  the  right  of  judging  and  acting  iot 
tfasmsehres,  in  all  matters  both  of  a  religious  and  political  nature.  The  present  conditi(m  c«  all 
theee  fiurms  is  a  state  of  the  best  improTement  and  cultivation.  The  raising  of  wool  has  been 
a  bosneM  with  them  of  considerable  extent,  and  meets  with  much  encouragement.  The  climate^ 
ajtuation,  and  soil  of  Butler  oo.,  were  ascertained,  fipom  e3q>erieQoe,  to  1m  weA  adapted  to  the 
nisinf  of  sheep.  The  land  generally,  in  the  neighborhood  of  flarmony  and  Zelienople,  is  very 
goodt  and  in  that  township  generally.  This  part  of  the  county  seems  to  have  been  more  highly 
Snrorod  with  settlers  than  most  of  the  other  townships.  A  number  of  Sootch  fomiUeB  settUw  in 
179S-7,  who  eame  from  the  island  of  Lewis,  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  They  settled  nud* 
way  between  Butler  and  Harmony,  in  Conoqnenessing  township.  The  old  stock  have  mostly 
been  consigned  to  the  gra-ve.  Their  descendants  are  numerous,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits 
at  ibtat  labor  in  peace  and  plenty.  A  house  of  public  worship  has  been  erected  of  brick,  called 
the  **  While  oak  apinng  meeting-house,"  on  the  Butler  and  Harmony  road,  where  a  large  oonne- 
nlkm  attend  worship.  They  are  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Befarmed,  or  Unionists.— «as< 
kcgrieter,  Jane,  1831 

Zbukioplb  ifi  on  the  Conoqnenessing,  about  one  mile  S.  W.  of  Har- 
mony, and  15  miles  lErom  Butler.  The  town  was  laid  oat  by  Dr.  Miller 
about  Uie  year  1806.  It  now  contains  about  50  houses  and  300  inhabi- 
tants, principally  Germans  of  the  Lutheraif  denomination.  The  soil 
around  the  village  is  very  fertile.  Iron  Ore,  limestone,  and  bituminous 
coal  can  be  obtained  in  abundance. 

Cehtrbvills,  in  Slippery  Rock  township,  contains  from  40  to  50  build- 
ings. It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  place  was  laid  out,  and,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  it  has  sprung  up  into  a  handsome  village.  It  is  14  miles 
from  Butler,  on  the  turnpike  to  Mercer. 

The  other  villages  of  Butler  co.  are,  HARRisvnjLB,  Murkinsville,  Poa* 
TnsvnxB,  WooDvnjJB,  Pkospbct,  Evansvujjb,  and  Sommervilus. 

One  of  Cant  Samuel  Brad/s  adventures  occurred  on  the  waters  of 
£Hppery  Rock  cr.,  probably  somewhere  in  this  ca 

TVe  iiqnries  inflicted  on  the  Indians  by  the  troops  under  Qeq.  6foadhead  qnieted  the  ooontry 
ht  woam  time.  He  kept  spies  out,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  motions,  and 
guarding  against  sodden  attacks  on  the  settlements.  One  of  these  parties,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Brady,  had  the  French  creek  country  assigned  as  their  field  of  duty.  The  captain  had 
leaehed  the  waters  of  Slippery  rock,  a  branch  of  B^ver,  without  seeing  si^  of  Indians.  Here, 
hewerer,  he  came  on  an  Indian  trail  in  the  evening,  which  he  followed  till  dark  without  over- 
faking  the  Indians.  The  next  naming  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  overtook  them  while  they 
weve  engaged  at  their  morning  meaL  Unfortunately  for  him,  aoother  party  of  Indians  were  in 
Us  rear.  They  had  fallen  upon  his  trail,  and  pursued  him,  doubtless,  with  as  much  ardor  as  his 
pursuit  had  been  characterized  by ;  and  at  the  moment  he  fired  upon  the  Indians  in  his  fii>nt,  he 
was,  in  tivn,  fired  upon  bv  those  m  his  rear.  He  was  now  between  two  fires,  and  vastly  outnum* 
bered.  Two  of  his  men  fell ;  his  tomahawk  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle-yeU  was  given 
by  the  party  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  returned  and  rqieated  by  those  in  his  front  There  was  ao 
fnae  for  hesitation ;  no  safety  in  delay ;  no  chance  of  successful  defonce  in  their  present  position. 
Tlie  brave  eaptain  and  his  rangers  had  to  flee  before  their  enemies,  who  pressed  on  their  flying 
footsteps  with  no  lagging  speed.  Brady  ran  towards  the  creek.  He  was  known  by  many,  if  not 
al  of  them ;  and  many  and  deep  were  the  sooies  to  be  settled  between  him  and  them.  They 
kaew  the  eoontr^r  well:  he  did  not;  and  tsom  his  running  towards  the  creek  they  were  certain 
•f  taking  faim  prisoner.  The  creek  was,  for  a  kmg  distance  above  and  befow  the  point  he  was 
upvoaching,  washed  in  its  channel  to  a  great  depth.  In  thecertain  expectation  of  catching  him 
there,  the  private  soldiers  of  his  party  were  disregarded ;  and  thi^wing  down  tbnr  guns,  and 
tewing  their  tomahawks,  aU  pressed  forward  to  seiie  their  victim. 
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UMi^  of  «m  teri«ra  of  heiit,  mnd  dtlembed  Derer  to  lio  a  ei|Hite  to  tlM  IbSbme,  BhuAf 
•om^reheiMfecl  their  olijeot  aad  hit  only  chanoa  of  escape^  the  momeDt  he  saw  the  creek ;  and  bj 
one  mighty  efibit  of  courage  and  activiw,  defeated  the  one  and  effected  the  other.  He  Bonaig 
actoto  the  abysa  of  waters,  and  stood,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the  opposite  hank,  in  safisty.  As  qoidc  mm 
lightning,  (says  my  informant,)  his  rifle  was  Drimed ;  for  it  was  his  invariable  practiea  in  loadKii^ 
to  prima  flrst.  The  neit  minute  the  powder4iani  was  at  the  gtm's  munle ;  when,  as  he  waa  in 
this  act,  a  laige  Indian,  who  had  been  foremost  in  pursuit,  came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  witk 
the  manliness  of  a  generous  foe,  who  scorns  to  undervalue  the  qualities  of  an  enemy,  said  in  m 
loud  voice,  and  tderable  En^h,  "  Blady  make  good  jump  V*  it  may  indeed  be  douMed  wfaolhar 
the  compliment  was  uttered  m  derision ;  for  the  moment  be  had  said  so  he  took  to  his  heels,  and^ 
as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it  might  merit,  ran  as  crooked  as  a  worm-fence— sometimes  leaping  higfa, 
at  others  suddenly  squatting  down,  he  appeared  no  wav  certain  that  Brady  would  not  answer  from 
the  lips  of  his  rifle.  But  Sie  rifle  was  not  vet  loaded.  The  captain  was  at  the  ]daoe  aiterwarda, 
and  ascertained  that  his  leap  was  about  23  feet,  and  that  the  water  was  30  feet  deep.  Brady's 
nest  effort  was  to  gather  iq>  his  men.  They  had  a  place  designated  at  which  to  meet,  in  oasa 
they  should  happen  to  be  separated ;  and  thither  he  went,  and  found  the  other  three  there.  TImj 
immediately  commenced  their  homeward  march,  and  returned  to  Pittsburg  about  half  Mfmitn 
Three  Indiam  had  been  seen  to  foil  from  the  fire  they  gave  them  at  breakfost. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

Cambria  couimr  was  taken  from  Somerset  and  Huntington  hv  the  aot 
of  26th  M arohy  1804.  The  seat  of  justice  was  at  first  designed  to  be  at 
Beul£^  but  the  aot  of  1805  established  it  at  Ebensburg.  In  1807,  the 
county  was  fully  organized  for  judicial  purposes.  Length  35  ms.,  br^sidth 
19;  area  670  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1810,2,117;  in  1820,  8,287;  in 
1880,  7,076 ;  and  in  1840,  11,256.  The  county  occupies  one  of  die  most 
elevated  positions  in  the  state  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  great  Alle- 
gheny mountain. 

"To  the  traTdkr  passing  weatarsrd,  this  momitain  praeents  a  bold  pieei|ntoiis  fraai ;  bat  am 
eroesing  the  smmnit  the  decli?ity  is  very  gradual,  not  exceeding  that  of  wdinary  hiUs ;  thus  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  a  broad  elevated  table  land  between  the  Allegheny  mountain  and  tlia 
•ubordinate  range  of  Lawel  hiD.  The  latter  mountain  skirts  the  western  part  of  the  eoontipv  ^^ 
coming  defw^pssed  and  broken  as  it  passes  northward.  Hm  snrfiMe  is  exceeding^  n^V^  »^ 
broken,  and  the  soil  comparatively  cold,  better  adapted  ibr  grazing,  and  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes^ 
than  ibr  com  and  wheat.^  Still  it  furnishes  mnxij  a  happr  and  comfortable  hcmie  to  the  hardj 
mountaineers,  who  have  imferred  the  crystal  springa  and  salubrious  air  <rf  this  region,  to  tlia 
more  cnerratiiig  climate  of  the  hizuriant  Jowtands." 

No  Stream  passes  the  great  barrier  on  the  east :  in  every  other  direc- 
tion the  waters  which  rise  here  flow  to  far  distant  points.  The  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  rises  in  this  co.,  with  its  tributaries,  Chest  cr. 
and  Clearfield  cr.,  and  after  breaking  through  the  Allegheny  mountain  in 
Clinton  co.,  sends  its  waters  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  On  the  other  haoMly 
Paint  cr.  and  little  Conemaugh,  draining  the  mountains  at  the  southern 
•nd  of  the  co.,  break  through  the  Laurel  hill  below  Johnstown,  and  send 
tiieir  waters  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Allegheny  mountain  m  the 
boundary  between  the  great  secondaiy  coal  formation  of  the  west,  and 
the  *"  lower  secondary^  strata  of  the  southeastern  counties.  The  deep 
wild  valley  cf  the  Conemaugh  has  opened  to  view  several  valuable  beds 
of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone ;  other  seams  of  ooal  and  iron  are  exnosed  on 
tibe  northern  waters  of  the  county.  Borings  for  salt  were  maae  a  few 
yean  sinM  on  Black  lick  cr.t  and  salt  water  obtained  but  the  mannfiic- 
tore  wiMt  J^Nttidoned. 
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The  nrmcipat  occnpatioii  of  the  infaabitaBts  is  hi  agnouhore,  lanbep- 
faig,  ana  m  ^e  labors  connected  with  the  immense  transportation  bte^ 
ness  on  the  public  improvements.  The  latter  also  furnishes  a  convenient 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  county. 

The  Portage  railroad,  connecting  the  eastern  and  virestem  divisions  of 
tiie  Pennsylvania  canal,  crosses  the  mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
eooDtVy  and  communicates  with  the  slackwater  navigation  or  the  Cone- 
muigh  river  at  Johnstown.  The  northern  turnpike  from  Hollidaysbnrg 
io  Pittsburg,  crosses  the  county.  At  Ebensburg  a  branch  turnpike  runs 
to  Indiana  and  Kittanning. 

Near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  about  a  mile  or  two  above  the  forks 
of  Beaver-dam  and  Slate-lick  creeks,  there  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  cir- 
cular fortification.  The  embankments  are  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
overgrown  with  immense  trees.  There  were  very  old  dearfields  or  opoR 
prairie  lands,  not  far  firom  this  fortification,  which  probably  gave  name 
to  Clearfield  county. 

The  following  sketch  of  titb  early  history  of  Cambria  co.  is  extracted 
from  several  numbers  written  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  Ebensburg,  in  the  pa- 
per edited  by  him  in  1840.  A  few  corrections  have  been  made  in  names 
and  facts— -corrections  which  were  made  by  the  author  in  numbers  sub- 
sequent to  the  first : 

*'Prefioii8  to  the  year  1789,  the  tract  of  eoontry  which  is  now  inclnded  within  the  lamita  of 
Cambria  co.  was  a  wilderness.  *  Frankstown  settlement,'  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  frontier 
of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Pennsylrania  east  of  the  Allegany  monntain.  None  (tf  the  pioneers 
had  yet  Tentnred  to  explore  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain.  A  remnant  of  the  savage  tribes 
still  prowled  thioagfa  the  forests,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  destroying  the  dwellinffs  of  the 
settlers,  and  butchering  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fkll  into  their  hands. 
The  howling  of  the  w^,  and  the  shrill  screaming  of  the  catamount  or  American  panther,  (both 
of  which  animals  infested  the  country  in  great  numbers  at  the  period  oi  its  first  settlemiBnt,) 
Bundled  in  nightly  concert  with  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages. 

"It  is  bdieved  that  Capt.  Michael  McGuire  was  the  first  white  man  who  setded  widiin  the 
piesent  boonds  of  Gambna  co.  He  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  Loretto  now  stands,  in 
the  year  1790,  and  commenced  improving  that  now  interesting  and  wdl  cultivated  portion  of  Al- 
teprheny  township ;  a  large  portion  of  which  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  Luke  McGuire, 
Esq.,  and  Oapt.  Richard  McGuire  were  sons  of  Michael  McGuire,  and  came  with  hira." 
• 

Thomas  Blair,  of  Blair^s  Gap,  Himtington  co.,  was  at  this  time  the 
nearest  neighbor  Capt  McGuire  had.  He  resided  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles. 

**  Mr.  McGuiie  was  fbllowed  not  long  afterward  by  Comelins  Maguire,  Richard  Nagle,  Win. 
Dotson,  Richard  Ashcrait,  Michael  Rager,  James  Alcorn,  and  John  Storm ;  the  last  was  ot 
Gennan  descent.  These  were  fbllowed  by[  others — John  Trux,  John  Douglass,  John  Byrne,  and; 
we  believe,  Wm.  Mdoy.  Under  the  auspices  of  these  men,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  the  coaD- 
try  nmproved  veay  rapidly.    The  first  gnst-mill  in  the  county  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Storm. 

**  The  hardships  endured  by  these  hardy  settlers  are  almost  incredible.  Exposed  to  the  iot^ 
mency  of  an  Allegheny  winter,  against  the  rigor  of  which  their  hastily  erected  and  scantily  Av*- 
nisbed  huts  afforded  a  poor  protection,  their  sufierings  were  sometimes  almost  bejrcmd  endunnoei 
Yet  with  the  most  unyielding  firmness  did  these  men  persevere  until  they  secured  for  thevi8ebw» 
and  their  posterity  the  inheritance  which  the  latter  at  present  enjoy. 

"  There  was  nothing  that  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  road  by  which  the  settleifl  mighl 
have  an  intercourse  with  the  settlements  of  Huntington  co.  A  miseraUe  Indian  path.  led  fronk 
the  vicinity  of  where  Loretto  now  stands,  and  intersected  the  road  leading  to  Frankstiownt  two 
or  three  nnles  this  side  of  the  Summit. 

'*  Many  anecdotes  are  related  by  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  town^p  of  the  adventures  of  thor 
heroic  progenitors  among  the  savage  beasts,  and  the  more  savage  Indians,  which  then  infested 
the  neighborhood.  The  latter  were  not  dow  to  seise  every  opportunity  of  agnession  wliieh  pve- 
sented  itself  to  their  bloodthirsty  minds«  and  consequently  the  mhafaitaiits  bsla  not  oaly  pfopetty. 
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tetlUbkaelCby  aToymioeitani  tflmm.*  The  tnith  of  tlw  Ibllovriii^  florjr  is  Tooohed  ftr  br 
mmmrot  the  moet  reepectable  ciUieiii  in  Allegfae&r  and  Cambria  townehipe,  bjr  oee  of  wfaoB  i 
has  kindly  been  fixmished  tu  far  publicatioQ.  A  Mr.  Jamee  Alcorn  had  eettled  in  the  rieinitj 
of  the  spot  where  Loretto  now  stands ;  and  had  built  a  hat  and  cleared  a  potato  patch  at  some 
distance  from  it  The  wife  of  Mr.  Alcom  went  an  errand  to  see  the  potatoes,  and  did  not  re- 
turn. Bearcfa  was  immediatdymade,  bat  no  traee  eoold  be  (bond  to  lead  to  her  disooTeir.  What 
became  of  her  is  to  this  day  wrapped  in  mystery,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  we  shaH  remain 
in  ignorance  of  her  fate,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she  had  been  taken  by  the  saTam ; 
and  it  was  even  reported  that  she  bad  returned  several  years  alter ;  but  this  story  is  not  eredited 
bj  any  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  following  interesting  biographical  sketch  also  pertains  to  the  early 
history  of  the  co.     From  the  Mountaineer — ^Ebensburg,  14th  May,  1840 : 

**  Died,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Loretto,  the  Rev.  Demetrius  Augustine  GaUitxin,  who  for  43  yean 
exercised  pastoral  functions  in  Cambria  co.  The  venerable  deceased  was  bom  in  1770,  at  Mud. 
ster,  in  Germany.  His  father.  Prince  de  Gallitzin,  ranked  among  the  highest  nobility  in  Russia. 
Uia  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Field  Marshal  General  de  Schmeltan,  a  celebrated  oflicer  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  aer  brother  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  deceased  hdd  a  high  commis* 
sion  in  the  Russian  army  from  his  infancy.  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  desolated 
by  war — the  French  revolution  burst  like  a  volcano  upon  that  convulsed  continent :  it  offered  no 
ikcittties  or  attractions  for  travel,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  young  Prince  de  GalUtxia 
should  visit  America.  He  landed  in  Baltimore  in  Aug.  1783,  in  company  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bro^ 
sius.  By  a  train  of  circumstances  in  which  the  hand  of  Providence  was  strikingly  visible,  his 
mind  was  directed  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  he  renounced  forever  his  briDiant  prospects. 
Already  endowed  with  a  splendid  education,  he  was  the  more  prepared  to  pursue  his  ecdesiasli- 
cal  studies,  under  the  venerable  Bishop  Carroll,  at  Baltimore,  with  fitcilitv  and  success.  HavMif 
completed  his  theological  course,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  mission  in  Maryland. 

In  the  year  1789,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  found  that  portion  of 
it  which  now  constitutes  Cambria  co.,  a  perfect  wilderness,  almost  without  inhabitants  or  habi- 
tations. After  incredible  labor  and  privations,  and  ejqiendiBg  a  princely  fortune,  he  suooeeded  in 
making  '  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose.'  His  untiring  seal  has  collected  dbout  Loretto,  his 
late  residence,  a  Catholic  population  of  three  or  four  thousand.  He  not  only  extended  the  church 
bj  his  missionary  toils,  but  also  illustrated  and  defended  the  truth  by  several  hifhlv  uselul  puhli* 
cations.  His  *  Defence  of  Catholic  principles'  has  gained  merited  celebrity  both  here  and  hi 
Europe. 

**  In  this  extraordinary  man  we  have  not  only  to  admire  his  renunciation  of  the  brighest  hopes 
and  prospects ;  his  ind^fttigable  leal-^but  somethinff  greater  and  rarer—Ats  womierfil  hmwulUf. 
No  one  could  ever  learn  from  him  or  his  mode  of  IJde,  what  he  had  been,  or  what  ht  exchangad 
for  privation  and  poverty. 

**  To  intimate  to  him  that  you  were  aware  of  his  condition,  would  be  sure  to  pain  and  dia* 
please  him.  He  who  might  have  revelled  in  the  pnncely  halls  of  his  ancestors,  was  content  to 
spend  30  years  in  a  rude  log-cabin,  almost  denying  himself  the  common  comforts  of  life,  that 
he  might  be  aUe  to  clothe  &e  naked  membws  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  poor  and  distressed.  Few 
have  left  behind  them  such  examples  of  charity  and  benevolence.  On  the  head  of  no  one  hava 
been  invoked  so  many  blessings  from  the  mouths  of  widows  and  orphans.  It  may  be  Cterally 
said  of  him,  *  if  his  heart  had  been  made  of  gold  he  would  have  disposed  of  it  all  m  charity  t» 
the  poor.*" 

Ebensburg,  the  county  seat,  is  a  flourishing  village,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  7  miles  west  of  the  summit, 
and  74  from  Pittsburg.  It  commands  a  grand  and  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  countfy.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  hill  about 
a  mile  southeast  of  the  village.  The  academy  and  courthouse  will  be 
recognised  near  the  left  of  tike  view.  In  addition  to  the  usual  county 
buildings,  the  place  contains  a  very  handsome  academy,  and  four  churches. 
Catholic,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Independent.  The  latter  three  are 
Welsh.  One  half  the  population  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  proportion 
for  miles  around  it,  is  composed  of  Welsh — a  people  remarkable  for  thrift, 
sobriety,  and  industry.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Cambria  strikes  the  ear 
of  the  traveller  from  nearly  every  one  he  meets,  and  the  services  of  three 

•Nevcftheless^  it  is  nid  that  Michael  Rager,  aaother  settler,  left  37  children. 
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Ebensburg. 
of  the  churches  are  conducted  in  that  language.  Indeed,  it  is  only  occa- 
»mallv  that  one  may  hear  English  preaching  in  Ebensburg.  The  bua* 
ness  oi  the  place  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  courts  and  county 
officesy  and  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  The  turn- 
pike from  Holiidaysburg  to  Pittsburg  passes  through  the  borough ;  and 
another  runs  to  Indiana  and  Kittanning.  Population  in  1840,  353. 
Ebensburg  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1825. 
The  following  is  from  the  numbers  by  Mr.  Johnston,  referred  to  above: 

Ebesuborir  and  yicinitj  were  not  settled  for  seTeral  yean  after  the  first  settlement  was  made 
at  Lontto  and  Miraster.  As  it  lay  still  further  from  this  more  eastern  settlements  than  the  two 
latter  places,  it  of  coune  would  not  so  soon  be  occupied  by  the  hardy  emimnts.  In  the  &11  and 
winter  of  1796,  the  iicunilies  of  Thomas  Phillips,  William  Jenkins,  TheouiSus  Rees,  Evan  Rob. 
arts,  Srr.  Rees  Lloyd,  William  Griffith,  James  Nicholas,  Daniel  Griffith,  John  Jones,  David 
Thmnas,  Eran  James,  and  George  Roberts ;  and  Thomas  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  John  Jenkins,  Isaae 
Griffith,  and  John  Tobias,  bachelors,  commenced  settling  in  Cambria  township,  Cambria  oa; 
and  in  the  following  spring  and  summer  the  families  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  J.  Rees,  John  J.  Evans, 
William  Rees,  Simon  James,  William  Williams,  (South,)  Thomas  Griffith,  John  Thomas,  John 
Roberts,  (Penbryn,)  John  Roberts,  (shoemaker,)  David  Rees,  Robert  Williams,  and  Geo.  Turner; 
and  Thomas  Griffith,  {farmer,)  James  Evans,  Griffith  Rowland,  David  Edwards,  Thomas  Lewii, 
and  David  Davis,  bachelors,  followed.  There  were  at  this  time  several  fiunilies  Hving  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  places  where  Loretto,  Munster,  Jefferson,  and  Johnstown  now  stand.  Tiie  settlers 
above  named,  we  believe,  were  all  from  Wales.  They  commenced  making  improvements  in  the 
diffisvent  parts  of  what  is  now  called  Cambria  township.  The  name  which  the  Welsh  emigrants 
gave  to  their  settlement,  Cambria,  was  derived  from  their  former  home— the  mountainous  part 
of  Wales.  Cambria  township  afterwards  gave  name  to  the  county,  which  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  a  part  of  Somerset  co.  The  tract  of  country  on  which  the  Welsh  emigrants 
settled  had  been  purchased  a  year  or  two  previous,  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  J.  Rees,  (mentioned 
above,)  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia;  and  by  him  sold  to  his  Wdsh  brethren,  in 
nnaUer  tracts. 

The  early  Welsh  settlers  had  laid  out  a  town  at  Beulah,  two  miles 
aonthwest  of  Ebensburg :  but  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  justice  at 
the  latter  place,  by  the  act  of  1805,  destroyed  its  prospects. 

Rev.  Rees  Lloyd  was  the  first  settler  in  Ebensburg,  and  gave  it  the 
Bame  it  how  bears. 

Two  frame  houses,  of  which  the  present  stage-tavem  is  one,  were  the  first'  built  in  town. 
Tliese  were  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that  assembled  at  court,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  *'  the  boys"  would  build  a  large  fire  in  the  street,  and  take  their  lodging  around  it.  The 
icst  caorts  were  held  in  the  old  red  building  now  used  as  a  jail;  the  prison  being  in  the  ceBai^ 
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and  fhA.]iAll  of  jostica  abovs.  Jemmy  Ferrol,  an  ind^Miideiit  Iriahman  of  the  moantaiB,  attendU 
ing  eoort  one  day,  began  for  hia  amusement  to  beat  a  tmie  on  the  dram  of  the  stove,  and  to 
make  various  other  noises ;  so  that  Judge  Younff,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  statiooy 
found  it  neeesaaiy  tooommit  him  to  the  prison  beneath,  and  justice  for  a  few  moments  moved  oa 
without  interraptiQii.  But  a  short  time,  however,  had  elapsed,  when  the  clamor  made  by  the 
advocate  addressing  the  jury  waa  drowned  by  the  Stentorian  voice  of  Jemmy,  sinking  **Pmdd^ 
0*Wkaek*'  in  the  <^lar.  An  order  was  issued  to  silence  the  prisoner,  but  he  was  m  a  atate  to 
laugh  at  the  order.  He  went  further— ^e  hired  a  feUow-prisoner  to  aaaist  him  in  hia  concert ;  and 
together  they  sent  forth  such  a  discordant  noise  that  the  judge,  in  aelf^efence,  was  compeiled  to 
ad|oum  the  court  until  the  prisoner's  time  of  commitment  had  ezpiivd. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  the  citizens  of  Ebensborg  were  shocked  bv  the 
perpetration  of  a  most  atrocious  murder.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
jfrom  the  "Mountaineer:" — 

On  Sunday  last,  two  Irishmen,  said  to  bear  the  minie  of  Flanagan,  miidc  theu  appcamnce  ui 
the  neighborhood,  and  spent  the  day  in  a  suspicious  manner — somDtlrncs  in  drep  coneulution  tou. 
sether,  and  sometimes  drinking  and  lurking  about  the  tav(?ma.  About  H  o'clock  at  tiight^  tbey 
broke  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holder,  a  k>ne  n^idow,  wbo  rtisidcd  n^i  Ebcnaburg,  mnd 
who  waa  thought  by  some  persons  to  have  some  monay  in  her  bous^e.  At  their  first  aitack,  she 
screamed  a  few  times  very  Tiolently ;  and  her  next  neighbor,  a  Mr.  Rainej,  who  had  retired  to 
bed,  heard  her  and  ran  to  her  assistance.  But  ere  he  ffot  there  the  struggle  was  all  OTer,  and  she 
was  no  more ;  and  they  were  plundering  the  house.  Mr.  Rainey  was  afraid  to  renture  into  tha 
house  akme,  and  ran  off  for  more  assistance.  Four  or  fiye  men  soon  came  along  with  him,  and 
they  airiyed  there  juat  aa  the  murderers  were  about  leaying.  The  citixena  enc&avored  to  taka 
them»  and  fired  a  nfle  at  one  of  them,  but  missed  him.  Tlwy  made  their  escape,  in  the  «>TirTu«Mi 
of  the  night,  into  the  neighboring  woods.  The  citizens  of  this  neighborhood  are  greatly  excited» 
and  immediately  after  the  alarm  was  given  of  the  deed  having  been  committed,  they  turned  out, 
to  a  man,  to  have  the  murderers  taken ;  but  they  have  yet  escaped.    They  were  frequently  i 


on  Monday,  and  very  nearly  taken  two  or  three  times.  Before  they  commenced  the  work  of 
murder,  they  took  off  their  hats,  and  one  of  them  his  coat,  and  left  them  outside  of  the  houae; 
lest,  as  is  supposed,  they  should  be  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  their  innocent  victun.  They 
had  not  time  to  ^t  their  garments  when  they  escaped.  They  are  consequently,  one  of  them  at 
leaat,  running  without  hat  or  coat.  The  other  got  an  old  chip  hat  at  a  frurm-houae,  early  on  Mon- 
day  morning.    It  is  thought  they  could  not  have  got  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  in  the  honaa. 

The  Flanagans  were  taken  in  Crawford  co.,  brought  to  Cambria,  and 
condemned  to  be  hung.  In  March,  1843,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  them  a  new  trial. 

Johnstown  is  situated  on  a  broad  flat,  completely  encircled  by  moon* 
tains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stony  creek  with  the  little  Conemaugh. 
The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  hill  near  the  railroad.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  a  large  basin  is  formed  by  damming  the  Conemaugh, 
Id  accommodate  the  great  fleet  of  canal-boats  plying  between  this  place 
and  Pittsburg.  This  basin  is  surrounded  by  warehouses,  boat-yards,  and 
other  conveniences  for  receiving  and  delivering  goods.  Some  eight  or 
ten  lines  for  transportation  have  forwarding  houses  here,  and  during 
the  summer  it  is  a  stirring,  busv  place.  The  dwellings  are  generaUy 
very  well  built — ^many  of  them  of  brick.  No  place  can  boast  of  purer 
water,  and  few  of  more  salubrious  mountain  air.  There  are  four  church- 
es— Cath(dic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran.  The  state  has  a 
large  depot  here  for  repairing  locomotives  and  other  machinery — and  has 
recently  taken  measures  to  construct  a  larger  basin,  with  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  launching  and  hauling  up  the  section  boats  that  cross  the 
mountain  on  trucks.  The  population  in  1840  was,  of  the  borough,  949| 
etthe  extension,  328 — total,  1,377. 

Johnstown  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town  called  Kickenapaw- 
linff^s  old  town.  About  the  year  1791  or  '92,  Mr.  Joseph  Jahns,  (or  Yahns, 
as  he  spelt  it,)  an  enterprising  German,  came  and  settled  here.  The  ori- 
ginal title-deeds  of  many  of  die  town  lots  axe  in  his  name.    Mr.  HoUi* 
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Johnstown. 

day,  it  is  said,  was  also  an  owner  of  property  here — ^whether  with  Mr.  Jalmfl, 
or  sabsequently,  is  not  ascertained.  As  this  was  the  head  of  navigation 
to  those  seeking  the  western  waters,  it  became  a  place  of  shipment  for 
Ae  iron  of  Huntington  county,  and  for  the  lumber  and  produce  of  the 
Ticinity,  as  well  as  the  emigration  destined  for  the  west.  Arks  and  fiat- 
boats  were  then  the  only  mode  of  conveyance.  The  pigs  and  blooms  of 
Juniata  iron  were  hauled  over  the  old  Frankstown  road,  by  the  gap  of 
that  name.  The  place  at  that  time  was  called  Conemaugh.  Some  forty 
years  since  a  family  of  Leveers  were  living  here  in  a  cabin.  * 

The  Allegheny  Portage  railroad  is  39  69-100  miles  in  length  ih>m  Hoi- 
lidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  overcoming  in  ascent  and  descent  an  aggregate 
of  2,570  feet,  1,398  of  which  are  on  the  eastern  and  1,172  on  the  western 
ffide  of  the  mountain.  It  crosses  the  mountain  at  Blair^s  gap  summit,  and 
descends  along  the  mountain  branch  of  the  Conemaugh.  The  top  of  tiie 
mountain,  which  is  some  200  feet  higher  than  the  culminating  point  of 
^Dt&  railroad,  is  2,700  feet  above  the  Delaware  river  at  Philadelphia.  The 
ascent  and  descent  have  been  overcome  by  ten  inclined  plcmes,  lifting 
from  180  to  307  feet,  and  varying  in  inclination  between  4  1-8  and  5  5-6 
degrees.  The  shortest  plane  is  1,585  feet,  and  130  feet  high  ;  the  longest 
is  3,100  feet,  and  307  feet  high.  There  is  on  the  line  a  tunnel  of  870  feet 
long  and  20  feet  high  through  the  mountain,  at  the  Staple  bend  of  tlra 
Conemaugh.  The  principal  viaduct  on  the  line  is  that  over  the  Horsed 
aboe  bend:  it  is  a  semicircular  arch  Of  80  feet  span;  its  cost  was 
•54^2.  The  Ebensburg  and  Mountain  branch  viaducts  are  40  feet  span 
each.  All  the  viaducts  and  culverts  have  been  built  of  the  most  substaa* 
tial  masonry,  the  character  of  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  widi  this  mag- 
nificent mountain  pass.  The  iron  rail  is  of  great  strength,  and  of  an  i^ 
proved  pattern,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  niad.  The  cam 
are  elevated  by  stationary  steam-engines  at  the  head  of  each  planey  amtd  on 
tiie  intervening  levels  locomotives  and  horses  are  used.  The  tcrtal  cost 
€i  the  road,  including  stationary  ehgines,  &c.,  exceeded  tlydOOyOOO. 

*■  Tbe  derfgn  was  orii^nany  entertained  of  ocninectuur  tlie  main  Fittsbnrff  nrate  l»r  oontinimuf 
llMMMbw&liK3kfti«idteiMMtearroenUeoBbolhiidM,«^^         to  tmtaA  dvfNic^  tM 
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I  miDaul*  adatenee  of  foot  mfles !  Fortimate^j  howvnt,  ftU  MlwivifMt  Mm  «W 
abazukmed,  and  aunreys  for  the  railroad  were  commenced  in  1828,  and  were  continued  bjvarioiM 
engineers  until  the  appointment  of  Sylveeter  Welch,  qnder  whom  the  paresent  location  was  mada. 
B(r.  Welch  haa  immortalised  hia  name  by  a  work  eqoal  in  importance  and  grandeur  to  anyin  the 
world.  He  haa  raised  a  monnment  to  the  intelii^fence,  enterppae,  and  public  spirit  of  P6imsj^¥»* 
nia,  more  honorable  than  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  £gypt,  or  the  triumphant  aiohsa  and  eoU 
wnna  of  Rome.  They  were  erected  to  commemorate  the  namea  of  tyranta,  or  the  battlea  of  yic 
torioua  chieftains,  while  these  magnificent  works  are  intended  to  aubsenre  the  intereats  of  agri* 
eultare,  manufkctvrea,  and  commerce — to  encourage  the  arta  of  peace — to  advance  the  prosperi^ 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States*-^to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Umon.*^ 
*'  In  October,  1834,  this  porta|;e  was  actually  the  means  of  connecting  the  waters  of  Eastern 
Pennsvlyania  with  iboae  of  Musissippi ;  and  as  the  circumstance  is  peculiariy  interesting,  wa 
here  place  it  on  recc»>d.  Jesse  Chrisman,  from  the  Lackawanna,  a  tributary  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  loaded  his  boat,  named  Hit  or  Mi98,  with  his  wife,  children,  beds  and  family 
accommodations,  with  pigeons  and  other  liye-stock,  and  started  for  lUinoia.  At  Hollidaysburgy 
ndiere  he  expected  to  aell  hia  boat,  it  waa  auggested  by  John  Dougherty,  of  the  Reliance  Trans- 
portation line,  that  the  whole  concern  could  be  aafely  hoisted  over  the  mountain  and  aet  afloat 
ijrain  in  the  canal.  Mr.  Dougherty  prepared  a  railroad  car  calculated  to  bear  the  notel  burdeik 
Tiie  boat  waa  taken  from  its  proper  element  and  placed  on  wheels,  and  under  the  superintendenaa 
of  Major  C.  Williams,  (who,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  man  who  ran  a  boat  over  the  Alle- 
gfaeny  mountain,)  the  boat  and  cargo  at  noon  on  the  same  dajr  began  their  progress  over  the  ruf  • 
fed  AUe^eny.  All  this  was  doncwithout  disturbing  the  fiunily  arruigements  of  cooking,  sleep- 
ing, dbc  Th^  rested  a  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  like  Koah's  ark  on  Arszat,  and  da* 
pcended  next  moniing  into  the  ralley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  for  St  Louis.*' 

The  trip  of  a  boat  over  the  mountain  is  now  no  novel  sight,  except 
that,  instead  of  going  over  whole,  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  sepa* 
rated  into  three  or  four  parts  on  reachmg  the  railroad*  After  thus  mount- 
ing the  cars  piecemeal,  vtrith  their  loads  of  emigrants,  baggage,  and 
freight  on  board,  they  wend  their  way  over  the  mountains,  and  resuming^ 
their  proper  element  at  Johnstown,  they  unite  their  parts  again  and  glide 
on  to  the  waters  of  the  great  west  Since  this  road  was  constructed, 
such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  locomotives, 
that  a  project  has  been  suggested  for  re-locating  the  whole  road,  and  so 
arranging  and  extending  the  grades  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  tractive 
power  of  locomotives,  and  dii^nse  entirely  with  stationary  engines,  or,  at 
any  rate,  with  all  except  one  at  the  extreme  summit.  This  route  would 
eross  the  summit  by  a  gap  north  of  the  present  route. 

LoxBTTo  is  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Ebensburg,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  turnpike.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Catholic  church  founded  by 
the  liberality  and  sustained  by  the  labors  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gallitzin.  Pc^ula^ 
tion  in  1840, 151.  The  soil  in  and  arotmd  the  village  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  pcmulation  in  the  vicinity  is  principally  composed  of  Germans  and 
Irish  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.     (See  above  the  history  of  the  co.) 

MuNSTEE  is  a  small  village,  five  miles  east  of  Ebensbui^,  on  the  turn- 
pike, containing,  by  the  census  of  1840,  only  67  inhabitants. 

The  SuMMrr  is  a  small  village  at  the  summit  of  the  railroad,  containing 
a  post-office,  taverns,  stores,  &c.,  and  about  100  inhabitants.  There  is 
also  another  thriving  village  at  the  foot  of  plane  No.  3,  containing  twa 
taverns^  stores,  &c.  &a 


CARBON  COUNTY. 

Cabbon  COUNT7  wds  taken  from  Northampton  and  Monroe  by  tiie  set 
of  1848.    The  townships  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Lausanne,  Upper  Towameo* 
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ifa(f ,  Lo«6r  Tewatteariag,  and  EafI  Pran  were  taken  flram  Nevtliaai|»- 
tmi«  and  the  township  of  Peim  Forest  from  Monroe.  Length  20  mile8» 
breadth  19 ;  area  390  sq.  miles.  The  county  comprises  the  very  nuHUk> 
tainoos  region  on  the  Lehigh  river  above  the  Kittatinny  moontaini  a  re* 
gion  ragg^  and  wild  in  appearance,  and  poorly  adapted  to  agricnltnral 
norposes ;  bat  abounding  in  mineral  wealtli,  in  extensive  forests  of  pine 
lundber*  and  in  water  power.  The  Ldiigh  river  divides  the  county  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  more  important  streams  tributary  to  it  are, 
on  the  east  side  the  Aquanshicola  and  Big  cr.,  Muddy  run  and  Duck  cr. ; 
and  on  the  west  side.  Lizard,  Mahoning,  Mauch  Chunk,  Nesquihoning, 
Qoakake,  and  Laurel  creeks. 

Above  the  ELittatinny  or  Bine  mountain,  and  runnmg  parallel  with  it 
in  a  southwestern  and  northeastern  direction,  are  Mahoning  mountaint 
Haneh  Chunk  or  Bear  mountain,  Pohokopo,  Pokono,  Broad,  and  l^pring 
■Montains,  Bald  ridge,  and  Pine  hilL  Of  these  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Broa4 
and  Fdcono,  rise  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  thQ  Lehigh  river.  Anthra* 
dte  coal  is  found  m  great  abundance  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  and 
in  several  ef  the  other  elevations  northwest  of  .die  Lehigh.  The  partieii* 
lar  localities  will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  another  place.  The 
Great  Swamp,  or  Shades  of  Death,  as  it  was  formerly  callea  by  the  suf- 
fering fugitives  from  Wyoming,  is  a  vast  body  of  rather  wet  land,  covered 
with  a  dense  f<Mrest  of  pine,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lehigh  river,  extending 
from  its  source  downward  some  20  miles.  The  lower  end  of  this  tract  is 
in  Carbon  co.  Its  lumber  fomidies  a  vast  amount  of  .freight  for  die  Le« 
high  Navigation  Company's  canal,  which  has  recently  been  extended  into 
this  forest. 

This  canal  and  slackwater  navigation  extends  from  White  Haven 
along  the  Lehigh  to  Easton,  where  it  connects  with  the  Delaware  canaL 
There  are  sevend  ndlroads  in  die  county  for  bringing  to  the  canal  the 
mduce  respectiveiy  of  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Nesquihoning,  Beaver  Meadow, 
Hadeton,  and  Sugar  Loaf  mines.  The  Centre  tump^e  from  Eaiton  to 
Berwick  on  the  ^squehanna,  passes  up  the  Lehigh  to  a  short  distance 
above  Mauch  Chunk,  whence  it  passes  over  the  Broad  and  Spring  moun« 
tains,  and  through  the  village  of  Beaver  Meadow. 

The  first  set^Mnent  in  Carbon  county  was  by  the  Moravian  mission-' 
aries  in  the  vear  1746.  Hie  converted  Mohegan  bidians  having  been 
driven  out  of  Shekomeko,  in  New  York,  near  tl^  borders  of  Connecticut, 
and  AotB  Patchgatgoch  in  the  latter  state,  found  an  asylum  for  a  short 
time  at  Friedenshuetten,  near  Bethlehem.  Deeming  it  inconvenient  to 
nsaintain  a  large  Indian  congregation  so  near  Bethlehem,  the  missionariea 
porchased  200  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Mahoning  creek,  about  half  a 
■die  above  its  junction  with  the  Lehigh.  ^  Bach  Indian  family  possessed 
fti  own  lot  of  gnmnd,  and  began  its  separate  housekeeping.  Gnaden^ 
hntten  became  a  ver^  regular  and  pleasant  town.  The  church  stood  in 
tile  valley,  on  one  side  the  Indian  houses,  fcNrming  a  orescent,  upon  a 
rising  ground ;  and  on  the  other  stood  the  house  of  the  missionary,  and 
the  burying-ground.  The  road  to  *  Waiomink'  and  other  Indian  towns,  lay 
throoga  the  settlement."  This  was  the  famous  path  over  Nescopeck 
■MMUtaia  still  known  as  the  Warrior^s  path.  The  missionaries  tilled  their 
own  grounds,  and  every  Indian  family  their  plantation ;  and  on  the  I8th 
Ang.  1746»  they  had  tlie  satisfaction  to  partake  of  the  first-froita  of  tha 
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Imd  at  a  I<rre4ea8t  ^Ohrirtiaii  Ranch  and  Maartin  Made  w^ftt  ^  int 
misskmaries  who  resided  here.  They  were  succeeded  by  other  nnssiona^ 
ries,  who  were  occasionally  removed,  the  brethren  being  of  opinion  that 
frequent  changes  of  the  mmisters  of  the  congregation  might  be  useful  in 
|»reventing  too  strong  an  attachment  to,  and  dependence  upon  men,  and 
&dng  the  hope  of  the  Indians  more  upon  God  alone.''  Several  ^rts  of 
Scripture  had  been  translated  into  the  Mohegan  language.  ^  The  con^ 
gregation  met  morning  and  evening  to  sing  and  pray,  and  sometimes  to 
hear  a  discourse  upon  the  text  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the  day.  The 
holy  communion  was  administered  to  the  communicants  every  month. 
The  Indians  called  the  communion  day  the  great  day^  and  sudi  indeed  tt 
was,  for  the  mismonaries  could  never  find  words  to  extol  the  power  and 
grace  of  Grod,  revealed  on  these  occasions.''  ^  In  Sept.  1749,  Bishop  Jo* 
hannes  Von  Watteville  went  to  Gnadenhutten  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  church,  that  built  in  1746  being  too  small,  and  the  missionaries 
being  obliged  to  preacU  out  of  doors.  The  Indian  congregation  alone 
consisted  of  500  persons.  About  this  time  Mr.  David  Brainerd  and  seve- 
ral of  his  Indian  converts  visited  Gnadenhutten."  ^  The  congregalioa 
continued  in  this  pleasing  and  regular  state  until  the  year  1754." 

When  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees  on  the  Susquehanna  began  to 
waver  in  their  allegiance  to  the  English,  and  were  preparing  to  ta^  up 
the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the  French,  it  became  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance to  them  to  withdraw  their  Indian  brethren  in  the  missionary  set- 
tlements beyond  the  reach  of  the  whites,  that  the  hostile  savages  might 
more  freely  descend  upon  the  white  settlements.  The  Christian  Indiana 
for  some  time  resolutely  refused  to  move  to  Wyoming.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  part  were  seduced  by  the  influence  of  Teedyuscund.  The  Mohe- 
gans  who  remained  were  joined  by  the  Christian  Delawares  from  Menib- 
lagomeka,  and — ^to  continue  the  hiistory  in  the  words  of  Loskiel — 

The  land  on  tiie  Mahoning  being  impoyerished,  and  other  oircmnstances  requiring  a  changet 
tke  inhabitants  of  Gnadenhutten  removed  to  the  north  aide  of  the  Lehigh.  The  dwellinga  wen 
nnoTad,  and  a  new  chapel  waa  boilt,  in  Jane,  1754.  The  place  waa  called  New  GnadenhuttMi. 
[It  ftood  where  Weiaaport  now  is.]  The  dwellings  were  soplaced  that  the  Mohicans  lived  oa 
one,  and  the  Delawares  on  the  other  side  [of  the  street]  The  brethren  at  Bethlehem  took  tbe 
eultore  of  the  old  land  on  the  Mahoning  upon  themsdyes,  made  a  plantation  of  it  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  congregation,  and  oonTerted  the  old  chapel  into  a  dwellin8[,  both  for  the  use  of  thoae 
brethren  and  aisters  who  had  the  care  of  the  plantations,  and  for  missionaries  passing  on  theur 
Tisits  to  the  heathen. 

Th»  Indians  in  the  French  interest  were  much  incensed  that  any  of  the  Moravian  Indiana 
ehoae  to  remain  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  determined  to  cut  off  the  aettlement.  After  Biraddook'a 
defeat,  in  1755,  the  whole  frontier  was  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  savage  foe.  Everjr  day  dia. 
closed  new  scenes  oi  barbarity  committed  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  country  was  in  terror ; 
the  neighbors  of  the  brethren  m  Gnadenhutten  forsook  their  dwellings  and  fled ;  but  the  brethren 
made  a  covenant  together  to  remain  undaunted  in  the  place  allotted  them  by  Providence.  How. 
«ver,  no  caution  was  omitted ;  and  because  the  white  people  considered  every  Indian  as  an  ene- 
my,  the  Indian  brethren  in  Gnadenhutten  were  advised  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  out  of  their 
way — ^to  buy  no  powder  nor  shot,  but  to  strive  to  maintain  themselves  without  hunting,  which 
Ihey  willingly  complied  with.  ••«•••  But  God  had  otherwise  or- 
dained, (hi  a  sudden  the  missioD-house  on  the  Mahoning  vras,  late  in  the  evening  of  34th  Nov^ 
attacked  by  the  French  Indians,  burnt,  and  eleven  of  the  inhabitants  murdered. 

The  fiEunily,  being  at  supper,  heard  an  uncommon  barking  of  dogs,  upon  which  brother  Sense- 
man  went  out  at  the  back  door  to  see  what  vras  the  matt^.  On  the  report  of  a  gun,  aeveral  ran 
together  to  open  the  house-door.  Here  the  Indians  stood  with  tiieir  pieces  pointed  towards  flie 
dwr,  and  finng  immediately  upon  ita  beinjr  opened,  Martin  Nitehman  was  instantly  killed.  Ke 
wife  and  some  others  wers  wounded,  but  fled  with  the  rest  up  stairs  into  the  garret,  and  barrica- 
ded the  door  with  bedsteads.  Brother  Fartsoh  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  a  back  window. 
Brother  Woffbas,  who  waa  iU  in  bed  in  a  house  adjoUig,  jwi^ed  mn^vW  oiit 
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Mii«M^ed,  tfioagh  tbe  ehesuM  Iwd  pUoed  it  sfoafd  before  liia  door.  Meanwtile  the  sevara 
■uwjd  tteee  who  had  taken  reliige  in  the  ganet,  and  etrore  hard  to  burst  the  door  open ;  bat 
mSng  it  toe  well  eeciired,  they  aet  fire  to  the  hoose,  which  was  soon  in  flames.  A  boy  called 
8(«i|eeos,  standing  upon  the  flaming  roof,  ventured  to  leap  off,  and  escaped ;  though  at  first,  up- 
en  opemng  the  back  door,  a  ball  had  graced  his  cheek,  and  one  side  of  his  head  was  much  biimt. 
fisler  Partaeh  seeing  this  took  courage,  and  leaped  hkewiee  from  the  burning  roof.  She  came 
dewB  unhurt,  and  anobeerred  bj  the  enemies ;  and  thus  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  husband  was 
MfiOed,  who  in  jumping  out  of  the  back  window  cried  aloud  to  God  to  save  his  wife.  Brother 
fkbricius  then  leaped  tSao  off  the  loof,  but  before  he  could  escape  was  perceived  by  the  Indians, 
and  instantly  wounded  by  two  balls.  He  was  the  only  one  whom  they  seized  upon  alive,  and 
having  dispatched  him  with  their  hatchets,  took  his  scalp,  and  left  him  dea^m  the  ground.  The 
rest  were  all  burnt  alive,  and  brother  Sensepian,  who  first  went  out  at  the  flck  door,  had  the  in« 
expressible  grief  to  see  his  wife  consumed  by  the  flames.  Sister  Partsch  could  not  run  far  for 
fear  and  tfsmbling,  but  hid  herself  behind  a  tree,  upon  a  hill  near  the  bouse.  From  hence  she 
saw  aster  Senseman,  already  sunonnded  by  the  flames,  standing  with  folded  hands,  and  heard 
htt  eafl  out,  **  Tis  all  well,  dear  Saviour — I  expected  nothing  else  !'*  Tbe  house  being  consumed, 
tbe  murderers  set  fire  to  the  bams  and  stables,  by  which  all  the  com,  hay,  and  cattle  were  de. 
stroyed.  Then  they  divided  the  spoil,  soaked  some  bread  in  milk,  made  a  hearty  meal,  and  de* 
parted-^-sister  Partsch  looking  on  unperceived. 

This  melancholy  event  proved  the  deliverer  of  the  Indian  congregation  at  Gnadenhutten;  for 
upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  seeing  the  flames,  and  soon  learning  the  dreadful  cause  from 
ftoee  who  had  escaped,  the  Indian  brethroi  immediately  went  to  the  missionary,  and  offered  to 
itlaek  the  enemy  without  delay.  But  h&n^  advised  to  the  contrary,  they  all  fled  into  the  woods, 
•nd  GnadeDhutten  was  cleared  in  a  few  mmutes;  some  who  alread^r  were  in  bed  haying  scarce 
lime  to  dress  themselves.  Brother  SSeisberger,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Gnadenhutten  hma  Beth- 
lehem, hastened  back  to  give  notice  of  this  event  to  a  body  of  English  militia,  which  had 
lurched  within  five  miles  of  the  spot ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  dark. 

The  fugitive  congregation  arrived  safely  at  Bethlehem.  After  the 
French  and  Indians  had  retired,  the  remains  of  those  killed  on  the  Ma- 
honing were  carefully  collected  from  the  ashes  and  ruins,  and  solemnly 
interred.  A  broad  marble  slab,  placed  there  in  1788,  now  marks  the 
grave,  which  is  sitoated  on  the  hUl,  a  short  distance  from  Lehighton,  and 
a  little  north  of  a  small  hamlet  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
missionary  village.    The  follovring  is  the  inscrj^tion  on  the  marble:* — 

To  the  memory  of  Gotlieb  and  Christiana  Anders,  with  their  child  Johanna ;  Martin  and  Su. 
tnrna  NHsmann,  Ann  Catharina  Sensmann,  Leonhard  Gattermeyer,  Christian  Fabricius,  clerk ; 
George  Shuegger,  John  Frederick  Lesley  and  Martin  Presser,  who  lived  here  at  Gnadenhutten 
anfto  the  Lord,  and  lost  their  lives  in  a  surprise  from  Indian  warriors,  November  the  94th,  1755. 
heeious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.— PtaZm  cxvi.,  15. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  wild  glens  of  the  Lehigh  may 
perhaps  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

While  the  several  com|>anies  in  the  city  and  country  were  forming,  and  learning  their  ezeroisd, 
the  governor  prevailed  with  me  to  take  chargre  of  our  northwestern  frontier,  which  was  infested 
by  the  enemy,  and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants  by  raising  troops,  and  building  a 
line  of  forts.  I  undertook  this  military  business,  though  I  did  not  conceive  myself  well  quali&d 
tat  it.  He  gave  me  a  oommission  with  full  powers,  and  a  parcel  of  blank  commissions  for  oft- 
cerB,  to  be  given  to  whom  I  thought  fit.  I  had  but  little  difficulty^  in  raising  men,  having  soon 
five  hundred  and  sixty  under  my  command.  My  son,  who  had  in  the  preceding  war  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  raised  agunst  Canada,  was  my  aid-de-camp,  and  of  great  use  to  me.  Th» 
Inifiaos  had  burned  Gnad^utten,  a  viUage  settled  by  the  Moravians,  and  massacred  the  in« 
haMtants ;  but  the  place  was  thought  a  good  situation  for  one  of  the  forts.  In  order  to  march 
thither,  I  assembled  the  companies  at  Bethlehem,  the  chief  establishment  of  those  people.  I  waft 
surprised  to  find  it  in  so  good  a  posture  of  defence ;  the  destruction  of  Gnadenhutten  had  mad» 
them  apprehend  danger.  The  principal  buildings  were  defended  by  a  stockade ;  they  had  por-w 
chased  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  from^  New  York,  and  had  even  placed  quantities  of 
•man  pavmg  stones  between  the  windows  of  th^  high  stone  houses,  for  their  women  to  throw 

*  Hie  grave-yard  is  in  a  very  neglected  ecmdition.  It  would  add  nmch  to  the  beaitf^  «f  this 
intstesting  spot,  if  the  brethren  at  Bethlehem  and  Nasareth  would  plant  9fhw  shade-lrwt  wmmti 
the  mmummAf  aad  eadoit  it  with  a  railing. 
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Wethren  too  kept  watch,  and  relieved  each  other  on  guard  ae  methodicallj  as  hi  any  garriaoii 
town.  In  conTeraatkm  with  the  bishop,  Spangenbe^,  I  mentioned  my  furpiise ;  Jbr  loKrwins 
thcj  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  ezemptiBg  than  from  military  doties  in  the  coJoniea,  I 
had  aappoeed  they  were  oooacientioualy  ■c^^>^loas  of  bearing  arms.  He  answned  me,  **  That 
it  was  not  one  of  their  established  principles ;  but  that  at  the  time  of  their  obtaining  thai  act  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  principle  with  many  of  their  people.  On  this  occasioo,  however,  thoy  Id 
their  surprise  found  it  adopted  by  but  a  few."  It  seems  they  were  either  decaved  in  themsdves^ 
or  deceiv^  the  parliament;  but  oomm<m  sense,  aided  by  presmt  danger,  will  sometimes  be  too 
strong  for  whimsical  opinions. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Januair,  1756,  when  we  set  out  upon  this  business  of  building  forts. 
I  sent  one  detachm4t^  towards  the  Minisink,  with  instructions  to  erect  one  for  the  securi^  of 
that  i:^per  part  of  the  country ;  and  another  to  the  fewer  part  with  similar  instructions ;  and  I 
concluded  to  go  myself  with  the  rest  of  my  force  to  Gnadenhutten,  where  a  foil  wa&  thought 
more  immediately  necessary.  The  Moravians  procured  me  five  wagoos  for  our  tools,  stores, 
baggage,  Slc  Just  before  we  left  Bethlehem,  eleven  formers,  who  had  been  driven  froin  their 
plantations  ^  the  Indians,  came  to  me  requesting  a  sui^ly  of  fire-arms,  that  they  nught  go  back 
and  bring  on  their  cattle.  I  gave  them  each  a  gun  with  suitable  ammunition.  We  had  nol 
marched  many  miles  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  It  continued  raining  all  day.  Then  were  no 
habitations  on  the  road  to  shelter  us,  till  we  arrived  near  night  at  the  house  of  a  Geiman,  where, 
and  in  his  bam,  we  were  all  huddled  together  as  wet  as  water  could  make  us.  It  waii  weD  wta 
were  not  attacked  in  our  march,  for  our  arms  were  of  the  most  ordinary  swi,  and  our  men  eooU 
not  keq»  the  locks  of  their  guns  dry.  The  Indians  are  dextrous  in  contrivances  for  that  porpoes^ 
which  we  had  not  They  met  that  day  the  eleven  poor  formers  above  mentioned,  and  kiDed  ten 
of  them ;  the  one  that  escaped  informed  us  that  his  and  his  companions'  guns  would  not  go 
off,  the  priming  bung  wet  with  the  rain.  The  nest  dav  being  foir,  we  cootmued  our  marcW^nd 
amved  at  the  desolate  Gnadenhutten ;  there  was  a  miU  near,  round  which  were  left  several  pino 
boards,  with  which  we  soon  hutted  oiuselves  ;  an  operation  the  more  necessary  at  that  inclement 
season^  as  we  had  no  tents.  Ourfirstwork  was  to  bury  more  effectually  the  dead  we  found  there, 
who  had  been  half  inteired  by  the  country  people ;  the  next  morning  our  fort  was  planned  asd 
D^ked  out,  the  drcumferen^  measuring  four  hundred  and  fifly-five  foet,  which  wowd  reqoife  as 
many  palisades  to  be  made,  one  with  another  of  a  foot  diameter  each.  Each  pine  made  threo 
paKsades  of  eighteen  feet  kmg,  pointed  at  one  end.  Whoi  they  were  set  xxpi  our  carpenters  built  a 
platform  of  biMrds  all  round  within,  about  six  foet  hi^h,  for  the  men  to  stand  on  when  to  fiio 
Ihroup^h  the  loop-holes.  We  had  one  swivel  gun,  which  we  mounted  on  one  of  the  angles,  and 
fired  it  as  soon  as  fixed,  to  let  the  Indians  know,  if  any  were  within  hearing,  that  we  had  suck 
peces ;  and  thus  our  fort,  (if  thai  name  may  be  given  to  so  miserable  a  stockade,)  was  finished 
m  a  week,  though  it  rained  so  hard  every  other  day  that  the  men  could  not  well  work. 

This  kind  of  fort,  however  contemptible,  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  Indians  who  had  ao 
Canon.  Finding  ourselves  now  posted  securdy,  and  having  a  place  to  retreat  to  on  occasion,  we 
ventured  out  in  parties  to  scour  the  adjacent  country.  We  met  with  no  Indians,  but  we  foinnd 
the  places  on  the  neighboring  hiUs  where  they  had  hun  to  watch  our  proceedings.  There  was  an 
ait  m  their  contrivance  of  those  places,  that  seems  worth  mentioning.  It  being  winter,  a^  fire 
was  necessary  for  them ;  but  a  common  fire,  on  the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  wodd,  by  its  fight, 
have  discovered  their  position  at  a  distance ;  they  had  therefore  dug  holes  in  the  ground  nSovt 
three  feet  diameter,  and  somewhat  deeper ;  we  found  where  they  had  widi  their  hatchets  cut  off 
the  charcoal  from  the  sides  of  burnt  logs  lying  in  the  woods.  With  these  coals  they  had  made 
small  firM  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  and  we  observed  among  the  weeds  and  grass  the  prints  oi 
their  bodies,  made  b^  their  lying  all  round  with  their  \yn  han^ring  down  in  the  holes  to  keep  their 
foet  warm,  which,  with  them,  is  an  essential  point.  This  kmd  of  fire,  so  managed,  could  not 
discover  them  either  by  its  light,  flame,  sparks,  or  even  smoke.  It  appeared  tluit  the  number 
was  not  gretit,  and  it  seems  they  saw  we  were  too  many  to  be  attacked  by  them  with  prospect 
•f  advantage. 

We  had  for  our  chaplain  a  xealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Beatty,*  who  complained  to  m* 
that  the  men  did  not  generally  attend  his  pra^rs  and  exhortations.  When  they  enlisted,  they 
were  promised,  besides  pay  and  provisions,  a  |^  of  rum  a  day,  which  was  punctually  served  out 
to  than,  half  in  the  morning,  and  half  in  the  evening ;  and  I  observed  they  were  punctual  in 
attending  to  receive  it ;  upon  which  I  said  to  Mr.  Beatty,  <*  It  is,  perhaps,  bdow  the  dignity  of 
your  profession  to  act  as  steward  of  the  rum ;  bat  if  you  were  to  distribute  it  out  only  just  after 
pravtTS,  you  would  have  them  all  about  you.**  He  Uked  the  thought,  undertook  the  task,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  few  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to  satisfaction,  and  nevei 
were  pravers  more  generally  and  more  punctually  attended.  So  that  I  think  this  method  prefor 
able  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  some  military  laws  for  non-attendance  on  divine  service. 

■'  -  ■  -  • 

*  See  onder  Boeks  oo.,  page  164. 
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The  fort  erected  by  Dr,  FranUin  was.called  Fort  Alleta,  in  honor  of 
WixL  Allen,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Franklin  soon  i^r 
left  CoL  Chapham  in  chargey  and  returned  to  Philadelphia*  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  took  particalar  observation  of  their 
peculiar  customs.    Among  other  things,  he  says — 

I  inqmitd  eonceming  the  Moraviftn  marriages,  whether  the  report  waa  true  that  thej  were  by 
fee  I  was  told  that  lots  were  used  oi^  in  particular  cases  ;  that  generallj,  when  a  joxmg  man 
found  himself  disposed  to  many,  he  informed  the  elders  of  his  cTass,  who  eonsnhed  the  dder 
ladies  that  |^Temed  the  yomig  women.  As  these  elders  of  the  different  sexes  were  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  their  respective  pupils,  they  oould  best  judjre  what 
matches  were  suitable,  and  their  judgments  were  generally  acquiesced  in.  But  if^  for  example^ 
it  sbould  happen  that  two  or  three  young  women  were  found  to  be  equally  proper  for  the  yoimg 
man*  the  lot  was  then  recurred  to.  I  objected,  if  the  matches  are  not  made  oy  the  mutual  choice 
of  the  parties,  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  very  unhappy.  **  And  so  tliey  may,*'  answered 
ay  inSDrmer,  **  if  you  let  the  parties  choose  for  themselTes."    Which  indeed  I  could  not  deny. 

In  AprQ,  1760,  the  Indian  congregation  at  Nain,  near  Bethlehem,  be« 
coming  crowded,  found  it  necessary  to  sioarm^  and  a  new  Indian  mission- 
arv  village  was  established,  imder  Br.  Gottlob  Senseraan,  at  Wechqudankf 
which,  from  the  map  in  Loskiel,  would  appear  to  have  been  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  Gnadenhutten,  ''behind  the  Blue  mountains.*^ 
Possibly  it  mi^  have  been  in  the  eastern  comer  of  Schuylkill  ca,  but 
whether  on  Mahoning  or  Lizard  cr.  does  not  appear ;  but  probablv  on 
the  latter.  When  Pontiac's  war  broke  upon  the  frontier,  in  1763,  there 
was  much  reason  for  the  Inrethren  at  Wechquetank  to  fear  a  repetitioii 
of  die  dreadful  scenes  of  1755.  In  addition  to'tbds  source  of  alarm,  aH 
tiie  Moravian  Indian  villages  were  objects  of  antipathy  and  suspicion  to 
die  Scotch-Irish  settlers  along  the  Kittatinny  valley,  who  considered  them 
as  ocNiveiiieat  lurking  places  for  the  parties  of  hostile  Indians  who  came 
down  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  cut  off  the  frontier  settlements.  Loskiel 
thus  describes  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  region  at  the  time. 

*Tbe  whites  had  killed  in  ]n£an,  Zachary,  and  his  wile  and  child,  of  the  Wechquetank  settle- 
neat,  who  wrae  found  sleepinj^r  in  a  bam  away  firom  home.    After  this  event,  the  soldiers  became 


^n  more  suspicious  of  the  Indians  of  Wechquetank,  naturally  siqipoaing  that  Zachary's  four 
hcotfaen  livinr  there  would  endeavor  to  reren^re  his  death,  and  that  all  the  mhahitants  would  take 
thmr  part.  Tliey  therefore  prohibited  the  Indians  to  hunt ;  threatening  to  kill  the  first  they  should 
BKeC  m  the  forest ;  however,  Capt  Wettherhold  was  at  last  persuaded  to  desist  from  this  meas. 
■re  by  Br.  Grabe.  The  con|g;regation  at  Wechquetank  was  greatly  encounured  by  the  steady  and 
intrnnd  conduct  of  their  missionary.  He  cared  for  them  as  a  father,  and  was  never  wearyof 
qieaxinc  in  their  behalf  to  the  officers  of  the  nuHtia,  though  sometimes  roughly  treated.  The 
meet  difficult  task  he  had,  was  to  pacify  a  party  of  Irish  freebooters,  who  in  great  rage  declared 
that  no  Indians  should  dare  to  show  themsdves  in  the  woods,  or  they  should  m  shot  £ad  imme. 
diatdy,  and  that  if  only  one  white  man  more  should  be  murdered  in  this  neighborhood,  the  wbola 
Irish  settlement  would  rise  in  arms,  and  kin  all  the  inhabitants  of  Wecbquetanki  without  waiting 
Stt  an  order  bom  government,  or  for  a  warrant  from  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  same  threat, 
eobig  messam  were  sent  to  Nain.  On  the  8th  Oct.  some  savages  attacked  an  Irish  settlementy 
8  nwee  from  Bethlehem,  and  killed  a  captain,  lieutenant,  several  soldiers,  and  a  Mr.  S  ■» 

whose  wifo  narrowly  escaped,  though  shis  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  by  droppmg 
some  ineonsiderate  words  against  a  company  of  Indians  who  lodged  there.  After  tms,  a  party 
of  Irish  came  to  Wechquetimk  and  accused  the  Indians  there  of  being  aeoomplices  in  the  mnr. 
der.  Br.  Grabe  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  fed  them,  and  sent  them  away  without  bloodshed* 
But  tbe  eongre|ation  was  obliged  to  leave  Wechquetank,  and  flee  to  Nasareth,  and  soon  after  to 
Fliiladdphia.  Wechquetank  was  afterwards  burned  by  the  whites,  about  the  month  of  Nov. 
1763. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  captivity  of  the  Gilbert  family  is 
abridged  firom«a  commnnication  by  Mark  &mcroft  in  Atkinson's  Casket 
fiNrl835. 
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IM  CARBON  C0UNT7. 


Oifttftt  It  Qaakff  Aom  BjrbflR^,  netr  PfaflaMpiuA,  ii  17^ 
to  a  fiunn  oo  Bfmhoniiif  ereek,  five  or  six  milot  fnm  Fort  Atten.  Wa  fecond  wifc  was  a  widoir 
Feait.  He  waa  mxm  eomfiortably  situated  with  a  good  Iojj;  dweOing-house,  bam,  and  saw  and 
grist  min.  For  Aw^  years  this  peaceable  family  went  on  mdostriously  and  prosperously ;  hot  oo 
the  96Ch  April,  1780,  the  Teiy  year  after  SdHran's  ezptditioB,  they  were  sotprised  about  ■umiso 
by  a  party  of  11  Indians,  who  took  them  all  prisoMs. 

"At  the  Gilbert  form  they  made  captires  of  Benjamin  Gilbert,  senior,  aged  (S9  years ;  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  55 ;  Joeeph  Gilbert,  his  son,  41 ;  Jesse  Gilbert,  another  son,  19 ;  Sarah  Gilbert^ 
wife  to  Jesse,  19 ;  Rebecca  Gilbert,  a  daughter,  16 ;  Abner  Gilbert,  a  son,  14 ;  Elizabeth  Gilbert, 
m  daughter,  13 ;  Thomas  Peart,  son  to  Beniamin  Gilbert's  wife,  S3 ;  Benmmin  Gilbert,  a  son  of 
John  Gilbert  ci  Fhiladdphia,  11 ;  Andrew  Hartiffar>  of  German  desoent,  36 ;  a  hireling  of  Benia- 
min Gilbert's ;  and  Abigail  I>od8on,  14,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Dodson,  who  lived  on  a  ferm 
about  one  mile  ftom  Gilbert's  mill.  The  whole  number  taken  at  Gilbert's  was  12.  The  Indian* 
tiien  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  to  Beniamin  Peart 's  dwelling,  and  there  captured  himself,  agpd 
S7,  Eaisabeth  his  wife,  20,  and  their  child  nine  months  old." 

The  last  look  the  poor  captives  had  of  their  once  comfortable  home,  was  to  see  the  flames  and 
felling  in  of  the  roofe,  ftom  Summer  hill.  The  Indians  led  their  captives  on  a  toUsome  road  over 
Maudi  Chunk  and  Broad  mountains  into  the  Nescopeck  patK,  and  then  across  Quakake  creek 
and  the  Moravian  Pine  Swamp  to  Mahoning  mountain,  when  thej  lodged  the  first  night.  On 
the  way  they  had  prepared  moccasins  for  some  of  the  children.  Indians  generally  secure  their 
Iffisoueis  by  cutting  down  a  sapling  as  large  as  a  man's  thi^,  and  therein  cut  notches  in  which 
thev  fix  their  lego,  and  over  this  they  place  a  pole,  crossing  it  with  stakes  drove  in  the  ground, 
and  on  the  crolohes  of  the  stakes  they  place  other  poles  or  riders,  eflfectually  confining  theprison- 
•rs  on  their  backs ;  and  besides  all  this  they  put  a  strap  round  their  necks,  which  they  festen  to 
a  tree.  In  this  manner  the  night  passed  with  the  Gilbert  femily.  Their  beds  were  hemlock 
bianehes  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  blankets  for  a  covering.  Anoew  Montour  was  the  leader 
of  the  Indian  party. 

The  foiiom  band  were  dragged  on  over  the  wild  and  rugged  region  between  the  Ldiigfa  and  the 
Chemung  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  were  often  t^^^  to  feint  by  the  way,  but  the  cruel 
threat  of  imniediato  death  urged  them  a|fain  to  the  march,  liie  old  man,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  in* 
deed  had  begun  to  fell,  and  had  been  pamted  Mack— «  fetal  omen  among  the  Indians ;  but  when 
his  cxnel  captors  had  put  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  appeared  about  to  kill  him,  the  interoes* 
•ions  of  his  wife  softened  thor  hearts,  and  he  was  saved.  Subsequently,  in  Canada,  the  old  man 
eonversing  with  the  chief  observed,  that  he  might  say  what  none  of  the  other  Indians  could, 
*'thal  he  had  broogfat  in  the  oldest  man  and  the  yeui^^est  child."  The  ehSef*s  reply  was  fim. 
ptessive :  **  It  was  not  I,  but  the  great  God,  who  brought  yon  through ;  for  we  were  determined 
to  kill  you,  but  were  prevented." 

**  On  the  54th  day  of  their  captivity,  the  Gilbert  family  had  to  encounter  the  fearfid  ordeal  of  the 
gauntlet.  *  The  prisoners,'  says  the  author  of  the  narrative,  *  were  released  fimn  the  heaty 
loads  they  had  heretofore  been  oompdled  to  carry,  and  were  it  not  for  the  treatment  they  expected 
on  their  approaching  the  Indian  towns,  and  the  hardship  of  separation,  their  situation  would  have 
been  tolerable ;  but  the  horror  of  their  minds,  arising  from  the  dreadful  yells  of  the  Indians  as 
they  approached  the  hamlets,  is  easier  conceived  than  desaibed — ^for  they  were  no  strangen  to 
the  customary  cruelty  exereised  upon  the  captives  on  entering  their  towns.  The  Indians— men, 
women,  and  childreur— collect  together,*  bringing  clubs  and  stones  in  order  to  beat  them,  which 
they  usuaDy  do  with  great  seventy,  by  way  of  revenge  for  their  rdations  who  have  been  slain. 
This  is  performed  inimediately  upon  their  entering  the  village  where  the  warriors  reside,  and 
eannot  be  avoided :  the  blows,  however  cruel,  must  be  borne  without  complaint.  The  prisonere 
are  sorely  beaten  until  their  enemies  are  weary  with  the  cruel  sport.  Th^  sufferings  were  in 
diis  case  very  great ;  they  received  several  wounds,  and  two  of  the  women  who  were  on  horse- 
back, were  much  bruised  by  felling  from  their  horses,  which  were  frightened  by  the  Indians. 
Elisabeth,  the  mother,  took  snelter  by  the  side  of  oneof  them,  (a  warrior,)  but  upon  his  oboervinf 
that  she  met  with  some  fevor  upon  ms  account,  he  sent  her  away ;  she  then  received  several  vio. 
lent  blows,  so  that  she  was  ahnost  disabled.  The  blood  trickled  from  their  he^ds  in  a  stream, 
their  hair  being  croot  ck)se,  and  the  clothes  they  had  on  in  rags,  made  their  situation  truly  mte. 
ous.  Whilst  the  Indians  were  inflicting  this  revenge  upon  the  captives,  the  chief  came  and  pul 
a  stop  to  any  further  cruelty  by  telling  them  'it  was  sufficient,'  which  they  immediately  at^ 
tended  to." 

Soon  after  this  a  severer  trial  awaited  them.  They  were  separated  from  each  other.  Soma 
were  ^ven  over  to  Indians  to  be  adopted,  othera  were  hired  out  by  their  Indian  owners  to  servica 
in  white  femilies,  and  othen  were  sent  down  the  lake  to  MontreaL  Among  the  latter  was  the 
old  patriarch  Benjamin  Gilbert.  But  the  old  man,  accustomed  to  the  commrts  of  civilised  Hfe, 
bnlun  in  body  and  mind  ftom  sooh  unsapected  calamities,  sunk  under  the  compHoation  of  wo 

*  The  wamora  bat  Mldom  took  part,  except  bj  kxikhig  on  and  cDoouraging  the  demoniac 
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Hi«  MniM  npoM  at  tlM  tot  of  u  o«k  niir  tiM  oU  fiivt  of  0«ir  ib' 1««^ 
dM  St  Lawrence  below  OgdeiMhiurg.    Sone  oi  the  family  met  with  kind  treatment  fnm  tho 
handa  of  British  officen  at  MontieiU,  who  were  intereatod  in  their  etoiy,  and  eierted  theiuadvea 
toreleaae  them  from  captivity. 

**  Sarah  Gilbert,  the  wife  of  Jeaae,  becoming  a  mother,  Elisabeth  left  the  aernce  ihe  waa  en- 
gaged in  Jeeec  having  taken  a  hotue,  that  she  might  give  her  daughter  every  necesaary  attend* 
anoe.  In  order  to  make  their  situation  aa  comfortable  as  poaaible,  thev  took  a  child  to  mnae, 
a^ich  added  a  little  to  their  incottie.  After  this,  Elisabeth  Gilbert  hired  herself  to  iron  a  day 
fer  Adam  Scott.  While  she  was  at  her  work,  a  little  girl  belonging  to  the  house  acqnaiatod 
her  that  there  were  some  who  wanted  to  see  her,  and  iqmn  entering  the  room,  she  ioond  six 
of  her  children.  The  joy  and  surprise  she  felt  on  this  occasion,  were  beyond  what  we  shall  al* 
%tmjft  to  describe.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  Jesse  and  his  wife,  that  Joeeph  Crilbert^ 
Bctymin  Peart,  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  their  young  child,  and  Abner  and  Elisabeth  Gilbert  tha 
yomver,  were  with  their  niother." 

^  Among  the  customs,  or  indeed  common  laws  of  the  Indian  tribes,  one  of  the  most  remarkaUo 
and  intereeting  was  adoption  of  prisoners.  This  right  belonged  more  particularly  to  the  females 
than  to  the  warriors,  and  well  was  it  for  the  prisoners  that  tlM  election  depended  rather  upon  the 
voice  of  the  mother  than  on  that  oi  the  father,  aa  innumerable  lives  were  thus  spared  whoaa 
the  warriora  would  have  immolated.  When  once  adopted,  if  the  captivea  aasumed  a  che^tlUl 
aspeet,  entered  into  their  modea  of  life,  learned  their  language,  and,  in  brie(^  acted  as  if  they 
aotoallT  felt  themselves  adopted,  all  hardship  was  removed  not  incident  to  Indian  modea  ot 
Kfeu  Bat,  if  this  change  of  rdation  operated  as  amelioration  of  condition  in  the  life  of  the  priaon* 
«» it  rendered  ransom  extremely  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  instances  precluded  it  d« 
tOfsther.  Theae  difficulties  were  exemplified  in  a  striking  maimer  in  the  person  of  Elisabelh 
Gfihert  the  younger.  This  |pri,  only  13  Tears  of  ai^  when  captured,  waa  adopted  by  an  Indiaa 
femilyy  but  aftenrarda  permitted  to  reaicb  in  a  white  femily  of  the  name  of  Seoord,  by  wfaoa 
ihe  waa  treated  as  a  child  indeed,  and  to  whom  she  became  so  much  attached  as  to  eall  Mra* 
Saeofd  by  the  endearing  tide  of  mamma.  Her  leaidenee,  however,  in  a  white  femilT*  was  a 
fevor  granted  U>  the  Seoords  by  the  Indian  parents  of  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  and  claimed  her 
aa  thetf  child.  Mr.  Secord  liaving  boainess  at  Niagant,  took  Betaey,  as  aha  waa  caDed,  witk 
him ;  and  there,  after  long  aeparation,  she  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  six  of  her  relations^ 
meat  of  whom  had  been  already  released  and  were  preparing  to  set  out  fer  Montreal,  lingering 
ning  for  thoae  they  seemed  destined  to  leave  behmd  peihapa  ferevar.    The  si^  cc 


their  beloved  little  sister  roused  every  energy  to  eflfect  her  releaae,  which  desire  was  geuwoualy 
aeeonded  by  John  Secord  and  CoL  Butler,  who,  soon  after  her  visit  to  Niagara,  aent  for  the  Iih 
dbn  who  claimed  Elizabeth,  and  made  overtures  for  her  ranaom.    At  first  he  declared  that  hi 


^wmUd  imt  mil  kit  9wn/Ufh  and  hlood;^*  but  attacked  through  his  interest,  or  in  other  worda 
hiBBeecssitiea,  the  nrntiation  aucceeded,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  her  youngest  child  waa 
aawac  the  tiaaauiaa  tost  restored  to  the  mother  at  MontreaL'* 

were  all  redeemed  and  collected  at  Montreal  on  the  99d  Aug.  1789,  when  they 
kind  ftienda  there  and  returned  to  Byberry  after  a  captivity  of  two  years  anA 


na  prentiaea  where  stood  the  dwelling  and  improvementa  of  the  Gilbert  femily,  were  in  1833 
1  by  Mr.  Septimua  Houghr-on  the  north  side  of  Mahoning  ersek,  on  an  elevated  bank 


ahoat  forty  perches  from  the  main  road  iMdinc  from  Lehigfaton  and  Weiasport  to  Tamaqoa,  and 
about  foor  miles  from  the  former.  Benjamin  reart  lived  about  half  a  mile  ftffther  up  this  ereek, 
and  aboot  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  same,  on  the  south  side.  Mr.  Robert  McDanid  lived  oa 
te  pUoa  m  1833. 

Oar  limits  will  not  admit  of  copying  the  whole  of  this  interesting  nar* 
rative ;  it  may  be  foond  at  length  as  originally  written  by  one  of  the 
fiBunily*  in  Hazard's  Register,  vol.  3,  314. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  a  very  few  scattered  cabins  might  be  found 
along  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Mahoning,  but  with  this 
excepticm  the  whole  county  was  a  vast  howling  wilderness. 

About  the  year  1791  an  event  occurred,  in  itself  apparently  trifling,  but 
fraught  with  momentous  results  to  the  future  interest  of  Carbon  county. 

Dr.  T.  C.  James,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in  1804,  thus  describes  it 
in  a  communication  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hkt  Society. 


In  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Manoh  Chunk  i 
present  site  of  the  mine  or  rather  quarry  of  anthracite  coaL  At  that  time  there  were  enly  lo  ba 
aeen  thiee  or  four  smaD  pita,  whMh  Iwd  much  the  appeaianee  of  the  eommeneement  of  mda 
Wills,  ai^  one  of  whioh  our  guide  descended  with  great  ease,  and  threw  up  aoma  piooea  of  tmk 
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;  «ftgi^dt,  wiuirt  w»linfetidonth»ippt,  fwilfimylifhy  Ih^^Mmm  if 
Uie  tMiie,  hooett  Philip  Gintflr  amwed  oi  witk  the  foUowinf  iMumtiTv  of  the  original  disooTwr 
of  tfait  nMMt  Ttliutble  of  nunerali,  now  promifing,  from  iti  general  difiunon,  to  nmcli  of  imhit 
mnd  oomfoit  to  a  peat  portion  of  Penns^yania. 

He  eaidk  wben  ha  fint  took  vp  faia  reaid«ce  in  that  diftricl  of  eamo^,  he  boiH  for  fanoielf  a 
loogh  cabin  in  the  forest,  and  siyiported  his  fomily  bj  the  proceeds  of  ma  rifle,  bahig  KteraSj  a 
lumtar  of  the  baok*woods.  Hie  game  he  ahot,  including  bear  and  deer,  he  earned  to  the  neareal 
etofe,  and  exchanged  for  the  other  neoeaaaries  of  lifo.  But,  at  the  paztienlar  time  (o  wfaieh  he 
then  alloded,  ha  was  without  a  eopply  of  food  for  his  fondly,  and  after  being  ont  all  day  wiA  Un 
gnn  in  qoeet  of  it,  he  was  returning  towards  evening  over  the  Manch  Chunk  moimtain,  entirely 
nnsaooessM  and  dispirited,  havin|^  shot  nothing.  A  drizsling  rain  beginning  to  foD,  and  Htm 
dusky  night  approaohmg,  he  bent  his  course  homeward,  ooosidciing  himself  as  one  of  the  aaeet 
/pTAslrcii  of  human  beiiwi.  As  he  trod  stowly  over  the  groimd,  his  foot  stumbled  against  some* 
thing  which,  by  the  stroke,  was  driven  before  him  :  obecrring  it  to  be  ^iocA,  to  distinguish  which 
there  was  jwt  light  enouff h  remaining,  he  took  it  up>,  and  as  he  had  often  fistoMd  to  the  traditioiis 
of  the  oountiy  <J  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  vidnitv,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this,  peih^M* 
might  be  a  portion  of  that  **  ^Ume^coaP*  of  which  he  had  heard ;  he  accordingly  canftdly  took 
it  with  him  to  hit  cabin,  and  the  next  day  carried  it  to  CoL  Jacob  Weiss,  residing  at  what  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Fort  Allen.  The  cokmel,  who  was  alive  to  the  subject,  bfoughC 
the  raecimm  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  it  to  the  ini^iection  of  John  Niebolm 
•nd  Michael  Hillegas,  Esqs.,  and  Qiarles  Cist,  an  intelligent  printer,  who  ascertained  its  ; 
■ad  quaUties,  and  authoriaed  the  cokmel  to  satisfy  Ginter  for  fuB  disooverf,i 


the  precise  spot  where  he  fomid  the  coaL  This  was  done  by  acceding  to  Ginter^  proposal  of 
gettmg  through  the  forms  of  the  patent-office  the  title  for  a  matSl  tract  of  land  which  he  wof^ 
peeedhad  never  been  taken  up,  comprising  a  mill-eeat,  on  which  he  afterwards  built  the  mdi 
which  aftrded  us  the  lodging  of  the  preceding  night,  and  which  he  afterwards  was  unhappi^ 
deprived  of  by  the  claim  of  a  prior  survey. 

Hillegas,  (Sst,  Weiss,  and  some  others,  immediately  after,  (about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
171S,)  formed  themselves  into  what  was  called  the  «<  Lehigh  Coal  Mme  Ooinpany,'^  birt  without 
n  charier  of  incerpontien,  and  took  i^  about  8  or  10,000  acres  ot,  till  thn,  unkN»Ued  land,  in- 
oinding  the  Maucn  Chunk  mountain,  out  probably  never  worked  the  mine. 

It  remained  in  this  neglected  state,  beinir  only  used  by  the  blacksmiths  and  ^(^  m  ^  bb* 
mediate  vicinity,  until  somewhere  aliout  uie  year  I8O0,  when  Wm.  TumbuD,  JBml,  had  an  ai^ 
eenstrueted  at  fjansanne,  which  brought  down  two  or  three  hundred  bushels.  This  was  seM 
te  the  manager  of  the  Water.works  for  the  use  of  the  Centre  square  steam-engine.    It  was  thera 

"s,  and  its  diaracter  for  Hm 
notice  in  this  way  1 


tried  as  an  experiment,  bat  vdtimately  rejecte4  as  unmanageable, 
time  being  hUuUd^  the  farther  attempts  at  mtrodncing  it  to  pufahe  n 


the  last  war,  J.  Cist,  (the  son  of  the  printer,)  Charies  MuMr,  and  J.  A.  < 

leapled^  the  high  price  of  bituminous  coal,  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  and  prohabU 

would  have  suooeeded*  had  not  the  peace  reduced  the  price  of  the  article  too  km  for  conpet£> 


The  writer  oommsneed  burning  the  aathraeile  coal  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  has  continned 
ita  use  ever  since,  bdieving^,  from  his  own  experience  of  its  utihty,  that  it  would  ultimately  ba* 
Oaae  the  general  fhel  of  this,  as  well  as  some  other  cities. 

Mauch  Chunk,  fpronounced  Mok-chunk,)  the  i>rincipal  town  in  Carbon 
county,  and  which  has  recently  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  jnstica,  18 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  at  the  oonfiuence  of  Maoich 
Chunk  creek.  It  is  12  miles  above  the  Lehigh  water  gap,  86  from  East^ 
on,  127  by  canal  and  96  by  land  from  Philadelphia.  The  village  occupie9 
a  small  area  in  a  narrow  and  romantic  glen  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek* 
and  is  nearly  encircled  bv  mountains,  some  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  a  thousand  feet.  **  The  face  of  these  mountaias,  although  covered 
with  fragments  of  rocks,  and  displaving  in  many  places  huge  beetling 
precipices,  is  clothed  in  summer  with  verdant  trees  and  shrubs,  obscuring 
the  rough  surface  of  the  mountain,  and  forming  a  pleasing  contnult  wi(£ 
the  white  buildings  clustered  beneath  its  shade.''  There  are  few  qpots  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  displayed  in  more 
pleasing  proximity  and  contrast— few  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  ad- 
miring jthe  wildness  and  grandeur  of  Nature,  and  the  astonishing  results 
pBodiMed  by  Art    Hie  annexed  view  was  taken  fron  the  Pekono  \ 
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Mauch  Chunk. 

tain  opposite  to  the  landing.  Mauch  Chunk  mountain  is  on  the  right, 
and  stretches  away  in  the  distance. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  place  is  between  1,000  and  1^200. 
The  census  of  1840  gives  2,193  for  the  whole  township.  The  people  are 
industrious,  and  remarkable  for  their  enterprise.  There  are  three 
churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and ^  and  two  others  com- 
menced ;  and  (which  indicates  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens)  a  splendid 
edifice  erected  for  schools,  which  will  vie  with  any  in  the  state.  There 
are  three  public  schools  at  the  mines,  and  an  Irish  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation at  the  summit  mines.  There  is  also  at  Mauch  Chunk  a  Ifitfge 
foundry,  a  grist-mill,  and  several  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vi- 
cinity.   Three  excellent  hotels  accommodate  strangers. 

The  principal  business  of  the  place  is  that  connected  with  the  coal 
landing  and  the  mining  operations  in  the  vicinity.  It  would  require  a 
small  volume  to  describe  all  the  curious  and  interesting  objects  to  be 
seen  here.  No  region  will  better  reward  the  visit  of  a  stranger  than  that 
around  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  place  was  first  started  about  the  yoar  1818,  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  the  town  hav- 
ing been  originally  the  property  of  that  company,  and  owing  much  of  its 
-vigorous  groMTth  and  orderly  character  to  the  control  exercised  over  it  by 
the  intelligent  managers. 

The  following  history  of  that  company  and  its  operations  is  derived 
principally  fi-om  a  communication  by  Erskine  Hazard,  Esq.,  to  the  His- 
torical Society,,  and  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  company  in  1840 : 

Tbe  ooal  on  tbe  Lehigh  was  aeddentall^  difoorered  in  the  year  1791  by  «  hanier,  who  db. 
genred  it  adhenng  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  wluch  had  been  blown  oown. 

In  1799  a  com^y  waa  formed,  called  the  Lehigh  Goal  Mine  Company,  who  took  op  a  laifa 
body  of  land  coDtigooos  to  that  on  wfaieh  the  eoal  hiad  been  found.  Tbej  opened  the  mine  where 
H  it  at  present  waned,  made  a  yery  rongh  road  flora  the  liyer  to  the  mme,  and  attempted  tobiinf 
the  eoal  in  arks  to  the  city,  in  which  tl^y  but  partially  succeeded  in  oonBe(|aence  of  the  diffienl. 
ties  of  the  navigation*  A  smaD  quantity  of  coal,  however,  reached  the  city ;  but  the  want  of 
loMiiMgB  flf  the  preper  fiztuns  for  its  ose,  together  with  the  difficulties 
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the  &omm3aj  to  abcadoii  fhelr  imdertakiiif .  Sqom  of  the  ood,  it  if  Mid,  W9M  tried  ittdar  the 
boiler  of  the  engine  at  the  Centre  flqaare,  Dot  only  eeryed  to  put  the  fare  out,  and  the  lemainder 
was  broken  np  and  epread  on  the  walks  in  plaee  of  giavel ! 

The  legieUtnre  were  early  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh^  and  in 
1771  paswd  a  law  for  its  impcorement.  Subsequent  lawa  for  the  same  object  were  enacted  iu 
1791,  1794, 1798,  1810,  1814,  and  1816.  A  c<mipanT  was  formed  under  one  of  them,  which  ex. 
pended  upwards  of  $90,000  in  clearing  out  channels ;  one  of  which  they  attempted  to  make 
through  the  ledges  of  slate  which  extend  across  the  riyer,  about  seven  miles  above  AUentown ; 
but  they  found  the  slate  too  hard  to  pick,  and  too  shelly  to  blow ;  and  at  length  considered  it  an 
insuperaUe  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  woik^  and  relinquished  it. 

The  Coal  Mine  Company  in  the  meanwlule,  anxious  to  have  their  property  brouffht  into  notice, 
gave  leases  of  their  mines  to  different  individuals  in  succession,  for  periods  of  xl,  14,  and  10 
years,  adding  to  the  last  the  privileffe  of  taking  timber  from  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  floating 
the  coal  to  market.  Messrs.  Cist,  Miner,  and  Robinson,  who  had  the  last  lease,  started  sevend 
arks,  only  three  of  which  reached  the  city,  and  they  abandoned  their  business  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1815. 

In  1812,  Messrs.  White  &>  Hazard,  who  were  then  manufacturing  wire  at  the  falls  of  Schuyl- 
kiU,  induced  a  number  of  individuals  to  associate  and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  law  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river  Schuylkill.  The  coal  which  was  said  tq^  be  on  the  head  waters  of  that 
river,  was  held  up  as  an  inducement  to  the  legislature  to  make  the  grant,  when  the  senator  from 
Schuylkill  county  asserted  that  there  was  no  coal  there-— that  there  was  a  kind  of  "  black  stooe" 
tluU  was  **  called"  coal,  but  that  it  would  not  bum ! 

During  the  war,  Virginia  coal  became  very  scarce :  and  Messrs.  White  &  Hazard  having  been 
told  by  Mr.  Joshua  Malin,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  use  of  Lehigh  coal  in  his  rolling, 
mill,  procured  a  cart-load  of  it,  which  cost  them  $1  per  bushel.  This  quantity  was  entirely 
wasted  without  getting  up  the  requisite  heat  Another  cart-load  was  however  obtained,  and  a 
whole  night  spent  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  fire  in  the  furnace,  when  the  hands  shut  the  fumaoe 
door  and  left  the  mill  in  despair.  Fortunately  one  of  them  left  his  jacket  in  the  mill,  and  retum- 
in|r  for  it  in  about  half  an  hour,  noticed  that  the  door  was  red  hot,  and  upon  opening  it,  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  whole  fto^ace  at  a  glowing  white  heat.  The  other  hands  were  summoned, 
and  fimr  separate  parcds  of  iron  were  heated  and  rolled  by  the  same  fire,  before  it  required  re» 
newing.  The  furnace  was  then  replenished,  and  as  letting  it  alone  had  succeeded  so  w^  it 
was  concluded  to  try  it  again,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  resuH. 

In  July,  1818,  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  and  in  Oct  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  weie 
^nrmed,  which  together  were  the  foundation  of  the  present  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  ae 
will  appear  by  th^  preamble  to  their  charter,  passed  in  1822.  The  improvement  of  the  Ldnigfa 
was  conunenced  m  Aug.  1818.  In  1820,  <mly  two  years  from  the  commencement,  coal  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  by  an  artificial  navigation,  and  sold  at  ^  40  per  ton,  delivered :  365  tons  com* 
pletely  stocked  the  market 

In  1821  and  1822,  the  quantities  were  so  much  increased,  that  the  public  became  secure  of  a 
pupply,  and  its  own  good  qualities,  together  with  its  reasonable  price,  ^ve  it  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  d^nand.  At  this  period,  anthracite  coal  may  be  said  to  be  permanently  in- 
troduced into  use.  In  1824,  the  Lehigh  Company  reduced  the  price  of  coal  to  $7.  In  i825» 
coal  first  came  to  Philadelphia  by  the  improved  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill — the  quantity  was 
5,378  tons.  In  1826,  16,265  tons  of  coal  were  transported  on  the  Schujikill,  and  31,280  tons  on 
the  Lehigh.  And  now  anthracite  coal  promises  to  become  the  largest  and  most  profitable  staple 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Nature  did  not  ftimish  enough  water,  by  the  resular  flow  of  the  river,  to  keep  the  channels  at 
the  proper  depth,  owing  to  the  very  great  fall  in  the  river,  and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  its  mo- 
tion. It  became  necessary  to  accumulate  water  by  artificial  means,  and  let  it  off  at  stated  pe- 
riods, and  let  the  boats  pass  down  with  the  long  wave  thus  formed,  which  filled  up  the  channels. 
This  was  effected  by  constructing  dams  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mauoh  Chunk,  in  which  were 
plaeed  sluice-gates  of  a  peculiar  construction,  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Josiah  White,  (one  of 
the*  managers,!  by  means  of  which  the  water  could  be  retained  in  the  pool  above,  until  required 
for  use.  When  ttie  dam  became  fiill,  and  the  water  had  rtm  over  it  long  enough  for  the  river  be- 
low the  dam  to  acquire  the  dq>th  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  river,  the  shiioe^tee  were  let  down, 
and  the  boats,  which  were  lying  in  the  pools  aboyO)  passed  down  with  the  artificial  flood.  About 
12  of  these  dams  and  sluices  were  made  in  1819. 

The  boats  used  on  this  descending  navigation  consisted  of  square  boxes  or  arics,  finom  16  to  18 
foot  wide,  and  20  to  25  feet  kmg.  At  first,  two  of  these  were  joined  together  by  hinges,  to  allow 
them  to  bend  up  and  down  in  passing  the  dams  and  sluices ;  and  as  the  men  became  aeoostooMd 
to  the  work,  and  the  channels  were  straightened  and  improved  as  experience  dictated,  the  mask' 
ber  of  sections  in  each  boat  was  increased,  till  at  last  their  whole  length  reached  180  feet  They 
were  steered  with  long  oars,  like  a  raft  Machinery  was  devised  for  jointing  and  putting  to- 
gether the  planks  of  which  these  boats  were  made,  and  the  hands  became  so  eq>ert  thtX  fivemen 
would  put  ens^f  the  sectinu  together  and  launch  it  in  45  minutes.    Boato  of  this  descoptioii 
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^IF«TO  «Md  OB  tin  LoUfh  fiH  the  end  of  «he  ymr  IdSl,  when  tfie  DehkWaie  d&niwa  ol  the  Peaa. 
ajiTania  canal  was  paitially  'finiahed.  In  the  laat  year  40,966  tons  were  sent  down,  which  re- 
quired ao  man/  boats  to  be  built,  that,  if  thej  had  all  been  joined  in  one  length,  they  would  hare 
«QiteBded  more  than  13  mjles.  These  boats  made  but  one  trip,  and  were  then  broken  up  in  the 
eky,  and  the  planks  sold  for  lumber,  the  spikes,  hinges,  and  other  iron  work,  being  returned  to 
Maueh  Chunk  by  land,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

Tlie  descending  nayi^tion  by  artificial  freshets  on  the  Lehigh  is  the  first  on  record  which  was 
used  as  a  permanent  thmg ;  though  it  is  stated  that  in  the  ej^edition  in  1779,  under  Gkn.  Sufli- 
▼aa,  CSea.  James  Clinton  successfully  made  use  of  the  expedient  to  extricate  his  dirision  of  the 
army  from  some  difficulty  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  by  erecting  a  temporary  dam 
across  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake,  which  accumulated  water  enough  to  float  them,  when  iet  oS, 
and  cany  them  down  the  rirer. 

The  celebrated  Summit  mines,  which  have  furnished  nearly  all  the 
coal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  for  many  years,  are 
situated  nine  miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  mountain.  The  coal  is  brought  to  the  landing  by  a  rail- 
road which  was  conmienced  in  Jan.  1827,  the  materials,  except  the  iron, 
(which  was  in  Philadelphia,)  being  at  that  time  growing  in  the  forest, 
and  was  completed  and  in  operation  within  three  months  from  its  com- 
mencement f  Most  of  the  route,  however,  had  been  previously  graded  for 
a  turnpike.  This  was  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States,  except  that 
at  Quincy.  Every  thing  about  this  road — ^the  mine — ^the  descent — the 
sceneiy--the  chute  at  the  landing — is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  stran- 
ger. The  road  descends  from  the  mine  to  the  top  of  the  chute  at  the  rate 
of  100  feet  per  mile,  and  the  descent  is  accomplished,  by  means  of  gravi- 
ty, usually  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  empty  coal  wagons  being  returned 
to  the  mines  iJy  mules,  which  ride  doum  with  the  coal.  This  novel  ar- 
rangement was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Josiah  White,  and  enables 
the  mules  to  make  two  and  a  half  trips  to  the  summit  and  back,  thus 
travelling  about  40  miles  each  day.  The  mules  cut  a  most  grotesque 
figure,  standing,  three  or  four  together,  in  their  cars,  with  their  feedine 
troughs  before  them,  apparently  surveying  with  delight  the  scenery  of 
the  mountain ;  and  although  tney  preserve  the  most  profound  gravity,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  spectator  to  maintain  his.  It  is  said  that  the 
mules  having  once  experienced  the  comfort  of  riding  down,  regard  it  as 
a  right,  and  neither  mild  nor  severe  mecusures  will  induce  them  to  descend 
in  any  other  way.  The  wagons,  both  of  coal  and  mules,  run  down  in 
gangs  of  16  each,  under  the  charge  of  one  brakeman.  It  creates  thril- 
ling impressions  upon  the  traveller,  to  stand  near  the  road,  and  first  to 
hear  something  thundering  and  rattling  through  the  forest,  and  then  to  see 
the  dark  procession  suddenly  turn  some  point  in  the  mountain  and  dash 
past  with  irresistible  energy  towards  its  destination.  When  they  arrive 
at  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  at  Lausanne,  each  car  is  detached  and 
shot  down  the  plane  by  itself,  its  weight  drawing  up  an  empty  car.  A 
rope  round  a  drum  at  the  top  regulates  the  motion ;  and  other  contri- 
vances below  direct  the  cars  into  the  proper  track.  A  strong  barrier  of 
logs  in  Ae  form  of  a  blockhouse  is  placed  across  the  plane  to  arrest  any 
car  that  might  leave  the  track.  About  700  tons  are  mined,  sent  down  to 
the  landing,  screened,  and  ^pped  in  one  day. 

The  Summit  mine  lies  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  south- 
em  or  Pottsville  coal  basin,  which  extends  from  tms  point  nearly  to  the 
Susquehanna  in  Dauphin  co.,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  prongs.  There 
is  every  reason  to  beUve  that  this  basin  haa  received  its  peeuUar  shape 
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by  ^  upheaving  of  the  yai^  ridges  of  Sharp  moimtaiii  on  the  tooth,  and 
Broad  mountain  on  the  north,  and  the  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  de- 
nudation  of  the  tops  of  these  mountains  by  the  action  of  a  deluge.  There 
are  also  several  minor  ridges,  known  among  geologists  as  mUiditud 
ridffeSf  crossing  the  bann  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  imparted  to  its 
strata  those  peculiar  contortions  exposed  at  the  Summit  mines  and 
other  openings.  But  the  limits  of  this  woric  will  not  admit  of  extended 
geolQgical  descriptions.  Professor  Silliman,  who  vifidted  these  mines  in 
1830,  says — 

This  great  ezcayation  is  at  thfi  termination,  and  nearly  on  the  smnmit  of  the  Maueh  Chonk 
noiintatn.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvioua  and  intelligible  than  this  mine.  They  have  remoyed 
the  soil  and  upper  sur&ce  of  loose  materials,  and  come  directly  down  upon  the  eoal  or  npoa  the 
rocks  which  cover  it  The  geological  structure  is  eztreroely  simple.  As  far  as  we  saw,  the  up- 
per rock  is  a  sandstone,  or  a  fragmentary  aggregate,  of  which  the  parts  are  more  or  less  coarse  or 
fine  in  different  situations.  In  this  region  there  is  much  puddingstone  and  conglomerate,  and 
mueh  that  would  probably  be  called  graywacke,  by  most  gedogists.  *  In  the  mechanical  aggre- 
gates, which  aboimd  so  much  in  this  region,  the  parts  are  of  every  size,  from  diat  of  large  peb- 
bles  to  that  of  sand.  The  pebbles  are  chiefly  quartz,  and  even  in  the  firmest  ,rock8  they  are  nso- 
ally  rounded,  and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  having  been  worn  by  attrition.  The  cement  ap- 
pears to  be  a  silicious  substance,  and  the  masses  are  frequently  possessed  of  great  firmness.  Be^ 
neath  this  rock,  there  is  usually  some  variety  of  argillaceous  slale,  which  commonly,  although  not 
universally,  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal :  sometimes  the  sandstone  is  directly  in  contact  with  the 
coal,  the  slate  being  omitted ;  the  slate  also  forms  the  floor. 

The  mine  at  Mauch  Chunk  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres,  and  the  ezcayation  is 
in  platSDnnJ  or  escarpments,  of  which  there  are  in  most  places  two  or  three.  The  coal  is  £uriy 
laid  open  to  view,  and  lies  in  stupendous  masses,  which  are  woiiLed,  under  the  open  air,  ezaotly 
as  in  a  stone  quarry.  The  ezcayation  being  in  an  angular  area,  and  entered  at  diflerent  points 
by  roads  cut  through  the  coal,  in  some  places  quite  dxpim  to  the  lowest  level ;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  fort,  of  which  the  central  area  is  the  parade-ground,  ana  the  upper  escarp- 
ment is  the  platform  for  the  cannon.  The  greatest  ascertained  tmckness  of  the  coal  is  stated 
at  about  54  feet ;  in  one  place  it  is  supposed  to  be  100  feet  thick ;  but  that  which  is  fiiQy  in  view 
is  generally  from  12  to  20  or  25,  and  even  sometimes  35  feet  Several  banks  of  these  dimensions 
are  ezposed,  interr^>ted  only  by  thin  seams  of  slate  running  parallel  with  the  strata.  The  lat- 
ier  are  inclined  generally  at  angles  from  5  to  15  degrees,  and  they  follow,  with  very  great  regiu 
larity,  the  eztemal  form  of  the  mountain.  In  some  places  they  are  saddle,  or  man^e-shaped ;  in 
some  positions  they  and  the  attendant  strata  are  wonderfully  contorted,  twisted,  and  broken,  and 
in  one  place,  both  are  in  a  vo^al  position,  while  at  a  little  distance  they  return  to  the  general 
arrangement.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  some  great  force  has  disturlwd  the 
oriflinal  arrangement,  and  either  elevated  or  depressed  some  of  the  strata. 

The  various  entrances  to  the  mine  are  numbered.  At  No.  3  there  is  a  perpendicular  section 
through  all  the  strata  down  to  the  floor  of  the  coal,  and  the  gra3rwacke,  the  slate  and  the  coal, 
are  all  raised  on  edge ;  the  strata  are  in  some  places  vertical,  or  curved,  or  waving,  and  they  are 
broken  in  two  at  the  upper  part,  and  bent  in  opposite  directions. 

Has  subterranean  fire  produced  these  extraordinary  dislocations  ?  It  would  seem  to  favor  this 
view,  that  the  graywackc  has,  in  some  places  contiguous  to  the  coal,  the  appearance  of  having 
been  baked ;  it  appears  indurated ;  it  is  harsh  and  d^,  and  it  is  inflated  with  vesicles,  as  if  gas, 
produced  and  rarefied  b^  heat,  was  struggling  to  escape.  The  appearance  is,  in  these  respects, 
very  similar  to  that  which  was  described  m  Vol.  XVII,  p.  119,  of  this  Journal,  [of  Science]  as 
ezhibited  in  connection  with  the  trap  rocks  near  Hartford^  Connecticut,  although  it  is  less  striking. 

Since  the  visit  of  Prof.  Silliman  the  mine  has  been  much  enlarged  by 
the  additional  labors  of  twelve  years,  but  its  general  appearance  is  near- 
ly the  same.  The  annexed  view  shows  an  immense  mass,  or  sort  of 
island,  in  the  mine,  produced  by  the  successive  abstractions  from  its  cir- 
cumference. Above  the  black  strata  of  coal  are  seen  the  thinner  seams 
of  slate  ;  and  above  that  the  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  and  its  superincum- 
bent soil,  with  the  ancient  pines  of  the  forest  rooted  in  it.  When  this 
sketch  was  taken  in  1842,  the  workmen  were  undermining  the  coal  on  the 
further  side,  intending  to  let  the  sandstone  tumble  over  into  the  cavity  be- 
hind it,  and  leave  the  coal  stripped  for  quarrying.    This  process,  however 
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Part  of  Summit  Coed  Mine, 

oan  only  be  resorted  to  when  there  is  some  old  excavation  to  receive  the 
useless  sandstone.  From  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  this  vast  quarry, 
these  immense  masses  of  sandstone,  clay  and  rubbish,  have  actually  been 
taken  away  by  the  cart-load  on  temporary  railroads  from  the  mine  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  Here  the  rubbish  has  been  deposited  by  successive 
loads,  until  nearly  a  hundred  artificial  hills  have  been  made,  radiating  in 
all  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  mine.  These  hills  overtop  the  highest 
trees  of  the  valley  below,  and  have  buried  many  of  them  alive.  Annex- 
ed is  a  sketch  of  several  of  them.  On  the  right  is  seen  Mine  hill,  stretch- 
ing away  towards  Pottsville. 


Curiotis  Artificial  Hills. 

So  much  coal  has  been  removed  from  the  Summit  mines,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  stripping  is  becoming  so  expensive,  that  the  company,  while  they 
do  not  abandon  the  system  of  quarrying,  have  openea  their  mines  at 
Boom  run  on  the  Nesquihoning,  by  means  of  tunnelling  and  drifting,  and 
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are  about  making  a  tunnel  into  the  Maucli  Chunk  mountain.  The  Le« 
high  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  frequently  called  by  the  people 
along  the  Lehigh  the  '^Mauch  Chunk  Company,^  own  the  following 
property: 

1.  The  eistern  end  of  tlie  first  ooal  refion,  with  the  improrementB  thereon,  capable  of  sigiplj* 
inf  coal  of  the  beat  quality  at  the  rate  of  a  miUuMi  of  teof  annually  lor  a  century. 

3.  The  water  power  of  the  Lehigh,  sufficient  to  drire  900  Airnaces  for  smelting  ore ;  whidi 
would  require,  annually,  to  ke^  than  in  operation,  1,000,000  tons  of  coal,  1,500,0(8)  tons  c^  ore, 
and  500,000  tons  of  limestone. 

3.  The  stripspf  Und  along  the  OATigation,  in  most  cases,  iHuch  win  be  rsqoind  to  use  Um 
water  power  upon. 

4.  The  land  in  all  the  leading  places  along  their  works  necessary  for  town  pk>ts  as  |^ces  of 
business,  as  South  Easton,  Mauoh  Chunk,  White  Haven,  and  Nesquihoning. 

5*  The  stackwater  navigation  (72  miles)  and  descending  navigation  (13  miles)  of  the  Ldngik 
The  former  calculated  for  boats  of  190  to  150  tons,  and  capable  of  passing  more  than  2,500,0(M 
tons  annually,  connecting  with  the  railroad  to  Wilkesbarre.  The  descending  navigation  pene- 
trating into  the  immense  forests  of  white  pine  and  other  lumber. 

6.  The  railroad  of  90  miles  connecting  the  slackwater  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  with  tiio 
Pennsylvania  canal,  ak>n^  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Fifteen  miles  of  Uiis  road  are 
now  in  use,  and  the  remaming  five  miles  will  be  passable  in  a  few  months,  and  capable  of  trans, 
porting  more  than  500,000  tons  a  year. 

Bbavee  Meadow  is  a  pleasant  village  of  framed  white  houses^  on  the 
Mauch  Chunk  and  Berwick  turnpike,  12  miles  from  the  former  place.  It 
contains  the  office  and  stores  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  Co.,  one  or  more 
churches,  two  or  three  taverns,  &c.  Near  the  village  are  several  small 
hcunlets  occupied  by  the  miners,  most  of  whom  are  Welsh.  The  Beaver 
Meadow  coal  mines  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  village. 
The  Stafford  Co.  have  a  mine  a  little  nearer  the  village. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  commences  at  the  mines,  passes  near  the 
village,  and  thence  down  the  valleys  of  Beaver  Meadow  and  Quakake 
creeks  to  the  Lehigh,  and  down  that  river  to  the  landing  on  the  Mauch 
Chunk  basin,  opposite  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.^s  landing. 
The  railroad  was  intended  to  be  continued  to  Easton,  and  was  actually 
constructed  as  far  as  Parryville,  crossing  the  river  on  a  fine  bridge  below 
Mauch  Chunk.  But  the  memorable  flo^  of  Jan.  1841,  swept  away  the 
bridge,  the  culvert  at  Mahoning,  and  tore  up  the  road  in  many  places. 
The  company  has  not  since  repaired  the  road  below  Mauch  Chunk. 
Steam  locomotives  are  used  on  the  road.  A  railroad  was  commenced 
and  partly  completed  up  the  Quakake  valley,  intended  to  connect  with 
the  Susquehanna  at  Catawissa ;  but  for  want  of  funds  it  has  never  been 
finished,  and  the  design  for  the  present  appears  to  be  abandoned.  Prof. 
Silliman  has  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to  this  mine : — 

This  mine  was  opened  in  1813,  and  as  the  title  was  contested,  Mr.  Beach  of  Salem,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  who  claimed  it,  could  not  give  a  clear  title  till  last  winter,  when  he  gained  the 
suit,  and  sold  550  acres  to  Jndge  Barnes  of  Philadelphia.  A  company  is  alwat  to  ha 
formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  mine.  A  railroad  is  in  contemplation  either  to  the 
Schuylkill  or  to  the  Lehigh.  If  to  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  constructed  down  Beaver  cr. 
to  the  Lehigh,  and  down  the  stream  to  Mauch  Chunk ;  the  whole  length  to  bo  18  miles — 11  to 
the  Leiiigh  and  7  down  that  stream.  Active  exertions  are  now  making  in  Philadelphia  to  ae« 
oomplish  the  object  of  woriting  this  mine,  and  convejring  its  ooal  to  market.  It  is  well  warthy 
ot  the  effort.  The  ooal  is  miiversally  regarded  as  being  of  the  best  quality.  All  persons  whom 
we  heard  speak  of  it  agreed  in  that  opinion.  The  appearance  of  the  coal  corresponds  with  that 
impKsskm,  and  its  burning  too,  as  frr  as  we^ould  judge  by  limited  opportunities  of  obserratioii. 
The  mine  is  in  the  side  of  a  hill;  there  isno  roof,  or  only  a  vei^thinone^  It  is  worked  open  to  tfie 
day,  like  a  quarry.  It  is  already  fairly  disclosed,  and  there  is  no  apparent  impediment  to  oh- 
taming  any  quantity  of  the  coal  that  may  be  desired.  Hie  situation  of  the  mine  is  not,  bowiever, 
Bmoh  slsvated  aboivu  the  gensfal  suzfilce  ff  ths  oountiy  in  its  vicinity ;  but  there  is  disciBt 
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_  ^Mir«wBre«Mared,loo«nyofftiMWiiec    Baiiths,  it  ii  aid,  come  a  gveai  dittanct  to 
•btain  the  oocd  of  thia  mine,  beoaoee  it  it  so  free  from  solphar,  and  in  ereiy  respect  so  good. 

1^  mkies  at  Beaver  Meadow  are  now,  we  believe,  worked  by  n^eans 
of  drifts. 

Hazblton  is  another  smart  village,  4  miles  northwest  of  Beaver  Meadow, 
on  the  turnpike,  which  has  grown  np  in  connection  with  the  Hazelton 
Co.'s  mine,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  A  railroad  takes  the 
produce  of  these  mines,  and  that  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Laurel  Hill 
mines,  also  near  the  village,  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  railroad* 

Laubamns  is  a  small  village  above  the  coal  landing,  one  mile  from 
Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nesquihoning.  There  is  also  the  vil- 
lage of  NEsanmoNmo,  at  the  mines  of  that  name,  4  miles  above  Lausanne, 
on  the  creek. 

LowBYTowN  is  an  ancient  lumbering  village,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Laurel  run;  and  RodspoRT  has  more  recently  been  laid  out,  near  the 
mouA  of  the  run. 

Taylor's  Retreat  is  at  the  mouth  of  Green  Mountain  run. 

Pbitn  Haven  is  a  village  of  modem  growth,  at  the  mouth  of  Quakake 
creek. 

CuFFTOK  is  about  3  miles  northwest  of  Rockport  There  is  also  quite 
a  village  at  the  Summit  mine,  occupied  principally  by  the  miners. 

LEmoHTOH  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the 
Lehigh,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  3  miles  below  Mauch 
Chunk.  The  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  was  located  through  this  place. 
The  history  of  Gnadenhuttbn  has  been  given  above. 

Wbissport  occupies  a  broad  flat  opposite  Lehighton — once  the  site  of 
Fort  Allen  and  New  Gnadenhutttn.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  in- 
creased since  the  completion  of  tne  Lehigh  canal.  A  fine  large  German 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  church  adorns  the  village.  Col.  Jacob  Weiss, 
from  whom  the  place  takes  it  name,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
this  region.  He  died  in  about  the  year  1840.  His  aged  widow  is  still 
living,  (in  1842.)  The  following  facts  were  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Webster,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  who  noted  them  down  from  conversation  with 
the  aged  Mrs.  Weiss : — 

On  the  niirht  of  the  Gth  Oct  1786,  between  10  and  11  o'ckick,  they  were  awakened  bj  a  boy 
from  the  fann-house  crying  tmder  the  windows,  "we  are  suxToonded  !*'  Mrs.  Weiss  thought,  m 
eoorse,  it  was  by  Indians,  and  shrieked  out  in  e]q>ectation  of  being  massacred  or  bomed  alive, 
or  taken  captive ;  but  her  husband  ondeavored  to  oahn  her  fean,  and  lifting  the  window  bdield, 
to  bis  dismay,  the  whole  flat  overflowed  with  water.  The  whole  fiuwly  were  soon  aroused  the 
waters  were  wildly  rushing  around ;  and  what  increased  their  alarm  was,  there  had  been  no  heavy 
rain.  Bilrs.  W.  determined  to  stay  in  the  house ;  but  her  husband  told  her  it  was  not  safe,  and 
that  if  she  staid  it  would  be  alone.  Tbev  drove  the  sheep  into  the  kitchen,  and  put  them  up  in 
the  feft ;  the  cattle  were  on  the  hills.  (Ad  Mrs.  Robinson  and  the  ohildren  were  put  is  a  wafOQ 
9md  carried  to  the  high  ground ;  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  lat  about  9  in  the  morning,  mounted  bebmd 
her  husband  to  go  on  horseback.  But  the  ground  was  so  soaked  that  the  hone  sunk  up  to  his 
flanks,  and  could  not  disengage  himself.  Men  soon  came  and  brooeht  an  annchair,  and  carried 
her  mkAj  to  the  bin.  Thete  was  no  rain,  but  it  was  very  dark.  Besides  their  dwelhugJieos^ 
aad  the  fiurmJioiise,  there  was  only  one  smaQ  house  near  the  river,  where  the  I«highton  bridge 
aow  stands.  It  was  swept  aw»y  with  the  owner,  named  Sippy,  and  his  wife  on  it ;  each  holding 
a  child  in  thenr  anns.  The  house  striking  a  tree,  the  parents  caught  by  the  hmbe  and  were  saved  s 
bat  m  the  act  both  the  children  fe&  off  and  vrete  kxit  The  most  renunkaUe  fiiot  is,  that  by  8 
o^etoek  m  the  morning  the  waters  had  subeided  ikom  the  flat ;  but  the  riv«r  was  hi^  eovwed 
wi^  boards,  trees,  and  the  wreck  of  a  saw-mill  from  above  Lausanne  landing.  This  singular 
flood  was  acooonted  fior  by  the  suppositioo  that  a  ck>ud  or  water-spont  had  suddonly  burst  in  tho 
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Franklin's  direction  is  still  in  me.    In  digging  a  post^le,  some  of  the  fkmily  foond  tlie  bdU 
of  the  old  Moravian  chapel. 

Parbtville  is  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  or.,  about  6  miles  below  Mauch  Chunk.  There  is  abo  an- 
other small  village  called  The  Gap,  at  the  mouth  of  Aquanshicola  cr.,  at 
the  Lehigh  water-gap.  Opposite  Parryville  was  the  basin  and  intended 
depot  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  rsdlroad,  which  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  1841. 


CENTRE  COUNTY. 

Centre  county  derives  its  ncime  from  its  peculiar  geographical  positioOy 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  was  formed  from  parts  of  Lycoming, 
Northumberland,  MifBin,  and  Huntington  counties,  by  the  act  of  IMi 
Feb.,  1600.  The  county  seat  was  at  the  same  time  fixed  at  Bellef<mte. 
It  has  since  been  deprived  of  three  townships,  by  the  formaticm  of  Clinton 
CO.  Area,  about  1,060  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1800,  2,705;  in  1810, 
10,681 ;  in  1820,  13,706  ;  in  1830,  18,879;  in  1840,  20,492.  Centre  cais 
composed  of  a  series  of  rugged  mountain  ranges,  and  luxuriant  limestone 
valleys,  alternating  with  each  other,  and  traversing  the  county  from  south- 
west to  northeast.  The  mountains  are  Tusseys  and  Path  Valley  moan- 
tain,  on  the  southeastern  boundary ;  thence,  proceeding  northwestwardly, 
are  encountered  successively,  Brush,  N^any,  Bald  Eagle,  and  the  great 
Allegheny  mountain,  beyond  which  is  cAract  of  very  wild,  broken  ^high- 
lands," composing  the  western  declivity  of  that  mountain.  The  valleys 
are  Penn's,  Brush,  and  Nittany,  which  are  merged  into  one  at  the  south- 
western end  of  the  co.,  and  the  long  narrow  valley  of  Bald  Eagle  or., 
which  is  walled  in  between  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Allegheny  mountains. 
Nittany,  the  great  central  valley  in  which  Bellefonte  is  situated,  abounds 
in  crystal  streams,  fed  from  the  mountain,  sinking  under  the  limestone 
strata  at  its  northern  base,  and  gushing  out  in  copious  springs  along  Lo- 
gan's and  Spring  branches  of  Bald  Eagle  cr.  It  is  from  (me  of  these 
beautiful  springs  that  Bellefonte  takes  its  name.  The  principal  streams 
are  Penn's  cr..  Bald  Eagle  cr..  Spring  branch,  and  Fishing  cr..  Beach  cr., 
Moshannon  cr.,  which  flows  along  the  northwestern  boundary,  and  Halt- 
moon,  and  Beaver  Dam  cr.  The  country  is  richly  supplied  with  iron  mre 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  all  the  materials  for  its  manufacture.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  been  extensively  pursued.  Bituminous  coal-beds, 
of  fine  qualitv,  are  found  near  Phillipsburg,  northwest  of  the  AHegfaeay 
mountain.  Of  wheat,  large  quantities  are  exported;  other  agriealtnral 
produce  finds  the  best  market  among  the  manufacturers  in  the  co.  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Grermans  and  Iridi,  and  their  desoend* 
ants.  The  Germans  prevail  most  along  the  limestone  districts,  partieu* 
larly  in  Penn's  valley,  where  there  are  several  German  towns.  A  singular 
practice  in  the  management  of  the  family  estate  is  said  to  j^vail  amtong 
many  of  the  German  fiirmers  in  this  county.  The  patriarch  labors  pa^ 
tiently  until  his  eldest  son  is  of  age ;  he  tbien  purchases  for  him  a  turn 
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a^^ialng  his  own,  and  tliey  labor  on  together,  with  a  eommon  purse ; 
never  keefHng  any  separate  accounts  until  another  son  is  of  age  and 
provided  for,  and  twen  into  the  partnership  in  like  manner.  If  a  diuighter 
is  married,  Ae  is  portioned  from  the  common  purse ;  and  thus  they  ocm- 
tinne  from  generation, to  generation.  This  fact  was  communicated  by  a 
distinguish^  joxiat  of  the  ca 

The  following  list  of  iron  works  in  Centre  oo.  was  fhmished  in  1837, 
f<Hr  Harris's  Pittsburg  Directory,  b^  a  distinguished  gentleman,  formerly 
a  resident  of  Centre  co.  It  is  [efficiently  correct  for  1842,  with  ^e  ex- 
ception that  some  of  the  works  have  changed  owners,  and  several  ha,ve 
soflpended  operations  on  account  of  the  hard  times. 

On  BmU  Eagle  creek :  Hannah  fimiaoe,  owned  by  Geofg«  McCnlloeh  and  Lyon,  SUkotb  it 
Co. ;  Martha  f&maee,  owned  br  Roland  Cortin ;  a  new  fbmace,  owned  by  Adams,  Irwin,  and 

Hneton.    On  B^kmnmn  mnd  Ctearfiel4  ereeke  :  Cold  Stream  forge,  owned  by  Mr. Adama; 

a  finrfe  and  extensive  screw  factory,  owned  by  Hardman  Phillips.  On  Spriruf  and  Bald  Eagle 
ereeke :  Centre  fnmace  and  Milesborg  forge  and  rdling  mul,  owned  oy  Irwin  &  Hnston ; 
Eaffle  fomaee,  forge,  and  rolling  mill,  owned  ^  Roland  Cnrtin ;  Logan  nunaoe,  forge,  rolling 
adl,  and  nail  foctory,  owned  by  Valentine  db  TwHnas ;  Rock  Aiinace  and  forge,  owned  by  tha 
Mis  of  Gen.  P.  Beuier ;  forge  owned  by  Irwin  d&  Bergstnsser.  On  Fiehing  er.,  and  Bald  Eagle 
ST.  .*  Hecla  fdmace  and  Mill  Hall  fiimace  and  forge,  owned  by  John  Mitchell  Sl  Co.  ;  Howard 
fomaee,  owned  by  Harris  Sl  Ca ;  WashiogUm  ftimace  and  forge,  owned  by  A.  Henderson.  Also^ 
In  the  CO. :  Tnssey  fomaoe,  owned  by  Lyon,  Sfaorb  Sl  Co.,  not  now  in  opeaneUion ;  and  a  fiunaee 

owned  by  Mr. Friedley.    In  alj,  13  foniaces,  making  annually  11,600  tons  pig  metal ;  10 

fotgesy  making  4,500  tons  blooms ;  3  rolling  mills,  manufacturing  2,300  tons  into  bar  iron  and  rnula. 

Few  details  of  the  adventures  of  the  early  settlers  of  Centre  co.  have 
been  preserved.  Previous  to  the  revolution  most  of  ike  county  was 
comprised  in  Bald  Eagle  and  Potter  townships,  of  Northumberland  oo*, 
and  ite  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  lower  settlements  on  the 
W.  Branch.  The  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  which  conveyed  this  part 
of  the  state,  south  of  tlie  W.  Branch,  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768, 
About  diat  time,  or  as  some  say,  a  year  or  two  previous,  Andrew  Boggs^ 
&lher  of  the  late  distinguished  Judge  Boggs,  erected  his  cabin  on  the  left 
bank  of  Bald  Eagle  cr.,  directly  opposite  to  an  old  Indian  village  on  the 
flats,  near  where  Milesburg  is  now  situated.  At  this  village  was  the 
**BBld  Eagle's  nest,"  a  name  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
mean  the  nest  of  that  imperial  bird ;  but  it  was  only  the  nest  of  an  In- 
dian warrior  of  that  name,  who  had  built  his  wigwam  there  between  two 
large  whito  oaks.  The  oaks  were  standing  a  few  years  since.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  creek,  to  the  mountain  which  towers  above  it,  to 
the  valley,  the  townribip,  and  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  whites  along 
tfie  valley. 

Daniel  and  Jonas  Davis,  low  Dutohmen,  settled  a  few  years  after  Mr. 
Boggs,  a  little  ftirther  down  the  creek.  Jonas  was  a  moral  and  ren)ect- 
able  man,  and  his  wife  was  notod  for  her  piety ;  but  Dan  seems  to  nave 
been  a  hard  subject,  who  regarded  neither  law  n<Nr  gospeL  He  used  to 
make  Jonas  cut  down  trees  on  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
his  wife.  He  was  abusive  and  bullying  among  the  neighbors,  unless 
fliey  had  firearms  with  them,  which  he  did  not  use.  Andrew  Boggs  was 
frequently  oUiged  to  give  him  a  thorough  drubbing,  to  keep  him  ciiiL 
The  standard  of  temperance  and  good  morals  at  &at  ectrly  day,  in  the 
Bold  Ei^gle  community,  seems  to  have  been  rather  low,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  two  following  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (see  North- 
vmbeMand  co.)  of  Northumberiand  co.,  in  Feb.  1777.    **  Ordered-*(dur« 
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ittg  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  grain  In  Bald  Eagle  towBship,)^-4h«l  nm 
stiller  in  that  township  shall  bay  any  more  grain,  or  still  any  more  thiMi 
he  has  by  him,  dming  the  season/'  They  also  interfered  with  their 
authority  to  stop  a  certain  Henrv  Sterrat  (wiio  lived  on  an  island  sear 
Jersey  shore)  fiom  *"  pr^aning  the  SabbaUi  in  an  unchristian  and  scan* 
dalous  manner,  causing  his  servants  to  maul  rails,  &a,  on  that  dav»  and 
beating  and  abusing  &em  if  they  offered  to  disobey  such  his  unlawful 
commands.** 

There  was  a  blockhouse  at  Davis's  place,  at  w:hich  a  garrison  wa« 
stationed  for  a  while  in  1777.  One  of  the  soldiers  on  opening  the  door 
one  day,  and  shutting  it  again,  was  shot  by  an  Indian  throu^  the  doon 
Not  long  after  Mr.  ii^ggs,  Mr.  William  Lamb  settled  on  Spring  cr.,  about 
a  mile  below  Bellefonte,  just  above  the  gap  in  the  mountains.  Riohac4 
Malone  was  also  an  early  settler  in  the  valley.  Richard  6onsalves»  a 
low  Dutchman,  of  little  worth,  alw^  in  law  with  his  neighbors,  settled 
on  Bald  Eagle  or.  during,  or  soon  after,  the  revolution.  A  Mr.  Culbert- 
son,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  aj^ars  also  to  have  been  setded 
somewhere  in  the  valley  during  the  revolution.  (See  Van  Campen's  ad- 
venture, in  Clinton  co.)  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  previous  to 
1768,  had  his  cabin  in  the  Kishicokelas  valley,  and  used  oftien  to  extend 
his  hunting  excursions  into  the  region  around  Bellefonte.  One  of  the 
branches  of  Bald  Eagle  cr.  bears  his  name ;  also  Logan's  gap,  in  the  Nit- 
tany  mountain. 

There  is  a  place  on  the  high  table  lands  of  the  Allegheny  miwintoinf 
near  the  forks  of  Moshannon  cr.,  called  Snoeshoe  Camp.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  adventure  of  a  party  of  white  hunters,  who  were  out  on  the  old 
Chinklacamoose  trail,  (to  Clearfield,)  were  overtaken  there  by  a  snow- 
storm, waited  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  then  made  snow« 
shoes  and  walked  into  the  Bald  Eagle  settlement.    This  must  have  been 

Erevious  to  1773,  for  in  that  year  Judge  Smith,  then  a  surveyor,  executed 
md  warrants  at  that  place.  Soon  aiter  the  treaty  of  1768,  James  Potter, 
afterwieurds  a  brigadier-general  under  Washington,  came  up  the  W.  Brfuich 
and  Bald  Eagle  cr.,  to  seek  for  choice  lands.  He  crossed  the  Nittany 
mountain  at  Logan's  gap,  and  for  the  first  time  set  his  eyes  upon  the 
lovely  Penn^s  valley,  afterwards  his  hiqmy  home.  No  traveller  who  has 
crossed  that  mountain  on  the  road  from  Bellefonte  to  Le wistown,  can  for- 
get the  impression  made  by  a  glance  from  the  mountain  into  that  luxu* 
riant  valley,  spread  out  before  him  like  a  map,  checkered  with  its  oopsea 
of  woodland  and  fertile  farms,  with  their  cheerftil  white  cottages.  After 
reconnoitering  the  valley,  he  descended  Penn's  cr.  in  a  canoe— but  aooa 
returned  again,  took  up  a  large  body  of  land,  made  a  settlement  there, 
and  erected  a  stockade  fort.  Traces  of  the  fort  are  still  seen  near 
M'Coy's  tavern,  which  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  Bellefonte  and 
Lewistown  turnpike  with  the  Penn's  valley  and  Northnmberiand  road. 
The  comers  still  bear  the  name  of  **  Potter^  fort,"  and  many  rich  farms 
about  it  belong  to  the  Potter  familv ;  although  ^eir  principal  resideaoe 
is  at  Potter's  bank,  four  miles  forther  south.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
hear  Potter's  fort  there  occurred  a  desperate  fight  between  two  wbtte 
men  and  two  Indians,  in  which  they  grappled  and  cut  eaek  ether  to  pieeei^ 
the  whole  four  having  been  killed.  / 

Gen.  Potter,  in  common  with  others,  was  driven  from  his  settleayeat  by 
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Ae  koBtfle  inmilwioiis  of  Indians  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution.  He 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  and  was  with  G^n.  Washington  during 
the  campaigns  at  Valley  Forge,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  in  New 
Jersey.  Many  of  Washington's  orders  and  letters  are  preserved  among 
Gen«  Fotter^s  papers.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  another  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  territory  in  the  state  N.  W. 
of  the  W.  Braneh ;  and  Gen.  Potter  was  employed  as  agent  and  surveyor 
of  a  company  of  land  speculators,  to  visit  and  superintend  the  settlement 
of  thek  lands  on  the  Sinnemahoning  and  W.  Branch,  above  the  Allegheny 
taumntain.*    (See  Clinton  co.) 

The  history  of  Centre  co.  since  the  revolution,  is  that  of  a  peaceable, 
industrious  population,  augmenting  its  numbers  and  wealth ;  it  is  the 
history  of  villages  built,  of  farms  and  mines  opened^  of  manufactories 
estabUshed,  of  academies  and  churches  founded,  of  roads  and  canals  con* 
stracted.  Such  a  history  records  not  details,  but  happy  results ;  and  yet 
how  much  more  grateful  to  the  philanthropist  than  the  prolix  details,  in 
relation  to  other  counties,  of  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  murderous 
feats  of  savages,  bodi  white  and  red. 

Bellbtontb,  the  county  seat,  is  delightfully  situated  on  elevated  ground 
near  Spring  cr.,  in  the  midst  of  a  limestone  valley,  abounding  in  the  ele- 
ments of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.  The  town,  although  regularly 
laid  out,  is  so  placed  on  and  among  the  hills,  as  to  present  ratiher  an 
irregular,  but  picturesque  appearance.  When  seen  from  the  hill  near  the 
academy,  it  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  European  village.  The  annexed 
view  was  taken  from  near  the  Milesburg  road,  north  of  the  town. 


BeUefonte, 
The  Presbyterian  church  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the  right  Th^ 
courthouse  and  Episcopal  church  on  the  left ;  and  one  of  the  main  streets, 
in  front.  Spring  cr.,  which  flows  past  the  town,  never  freezes,  and  maiip-^ 
tabs  ihrougnout  the  year  a  steady  and  unceasing  flow,  tiu'ning  in  its: 
course  a  great  number  of  mills  and  iron  works.    It  is  fed  by  beautifiiL 

*  A  more  thoraagh  research,  and  careful  classificaticm  of  Gen.  Potter*!  papers  than  I  haT«- 
bd  time  to  make,  would  piobablj  develop  additional  fiieU  relating  to  Oio  history  of  iSuBXBipm. 
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crystal  springs  that  babble  up  along  its  coarse  fitmi  onder  the  limestone 
elms.  One  oi  these  springs  under  the  hill  upon  which  the  town  rests, 
not  onlv  supplies  water  for  the  use  of  the  citizens^  but  the  power  also  lay 
which  It  is  forced  through  the  hydrants*  From  this  spring  tne  town  takes 
its  name,  composed  of  two  French  words,  signifying  beautiful  fountain. 
The  scenery  near  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  particularly  in  uie  direc- 
tion of  the  gap  through  which  Spring  er.  passes  Bald  Eagle  mountaiiiy 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  town.  Besides  an  elegant  cocurthousey 
which  adorns  the  public  square,  Bellefonte  contains  Presbyterian,  Epis^ 
copal,  United  Brethren,  and  Catholic  churches ;  a  cotton-factory,  several 
mills,  a  Masonic  Hall,  and  a  seminary  for  hiales  and  females,  well  en* 
dowed  by  both  public  and  private  munificence,  and  occupying  one  of  the 
most  delightfVd  sites  in  the  country ;  and  another  commodious  edifice  for 
the  public  schools. 

Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  surrounding  agricultural  dis- 
trict, but  the  attention  of  the  citizens  has  been  more  tum^  to  manufac- 
tures than  trade.  A  list  of  the  iron  works  is  given  above.  Population 
in  1840, 1,032.  Bellefonte,  including  the  village  of  Smithfield,  was  in« 
corporated  as  a  borough,  18th  March,  1814.  Turnpikes  to  Meadville, 
over  the  Allegheny,  to  Lewistown,  and  to  Lock  Haven,  commence  here. 
The  citizens  anticipate  much  additional  business  when  die  canal  com- 
munication shall  be  completed  through  (24  miles)  to  Lock  Haven.  This 
canal  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  who  have  been  aided  by  the  state  to 
the  amount  of  9225,000.  Five  miles  only  out  of  the  24  remalB  to  be 
completed,  which  will  require  #60,000. 

Bellefonte  was  first  commenced  by  Messrs.  Dunlcm  and  Harris,  who 
owned  the  site  in  1795.  When  the  county  was  established,  in  1800,  the 
proprietors  gave  half  of  the  lots  for  public  purposes ;  among  which  was 
the  establishment  of  the  splendid  seminary  on  tne  hill. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  and  around  Bellefonte,  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  county  above,  were  Gren.  Riilip  Benner,  Hon. 
Andrew  Gregg,  the  venerable  and  Hon.  Charles  Huston,  judge  oi  llie  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  still  living ;  Hon.  Thomas  Bumside,  Mr.  Lowry, 
treasurer  of  the  county ;  and  others  whose  names  have  escaped  us. 

Died  in  BeUefimte,  od  the  90th  Afay,  1835,  io  hi*  80th  year,  And&bw  Grboq,  Esq.  Mr. 
Gngg  wai  among  the  early  settlers  in  renn*8  vallej.  He  was  born  on  10th  Jane,  1755,  at  Car- 
Usle.  He  acquirMl  a  classical  education  at  several  of  the  best  schools  of  that  dari  and  was  en 
fafed  for  some  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  UniTenity  of  PennsylTania.  In  the  year  17%,  Ifr.  Grsgf , 
fiaTing  saved  a  few  hnndred  doUars  from  his  salary  as  a  teacher,  chaimd  his  employment,  aao 
commenced  business  as  a  storekeeper  in  Middletown,  Dauphin  co.  In  1787  he  married  a  daogh. 
ter  of  Gen.  Potter,  then  living  near  the  W-  Branch,  in  Northumberland  oo. ;  and  at  the  earnoit  re- 
^oest  of  his  &ther.inJaw,  in  1789,  moved  with  his  family  to  Penn's  valley,  where  he  settled  dowa 
in  the  woods,  and  commenced  the  business  of  farming,  about  two  miles  from  Potter's  old  fioit. 
On  the  place  he  first  settled,  he  continued  improving  his  farm  from  year  to  year,  pursuing  with 
great  industry  the  business  of  a  country  farmer.  There  all  his  children  were  bom  and  some  mar. 
ried,  and  there  he  resided  until  the  year  1814,  when  he  came  with  his  family  to  reside  in  this  borougb; 
baring  some  years  before  purchased  property  in  this  neighborhood.  In  1790  Mr.  Qte^  wa» 
eleeted  a  member  of  congiess,  and  by  seaea  successive  Actions,  for  several  districts,  as  thsgr 
w«re  arranged  fr«n  time  to  time,  ineluding  one  by  a  general  vote  or  ticket  over  the  whole  state— 
was  continued  a  men^ber  of  that  body  for  tixteen  $ueet9$ive  year9 — and  during  the  session  of 
1806-7,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  8.  At  the  ezptratioa  of  tms  tenn,  on  tte 
4th  of  March,  1803,  he  returned  to  private  Ufo.  One  prindpalobjeet  of  coming  to  reside  in  this 
borough,  was  a  desire  to  be  convenient  to  good  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  children. 
Here  he  lived  a  retired  life,  attending  to  tl^  edueation  of  his  children  and  the  improvement  of 
hM  ihims,  until  Dte.  1890,  whoa  k»  wu  mIM  bj  Got*  Hiflitsr  to  th*  iit«ation  or  teorelHry  of 
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Dvring  th»  adminiitnlMn  of  Gkm  ffieater,  thie  dutiM  of  tB&t  dBe«  ww* 
executed  by  him  with  talenl  and  inte^t;^.  Mr.  Otef^  m  a  puUic  man,  aa  well  at  in  privaU 
fife,  was  remarkat^  for  a  toond  and  discnminating  mmd,  agreeable  and  dignified  mannen,  strict 
ni^od  fat  trath,  and  imbeoding  and  tmyielding  hxmestf^--Centn  Democrat, 

DM  in  Aug.  1899,  at  his  residence  in  Spring  township,  Gen.  Philif  BsmirKR,  aged  70  yeass. 
H^  was  aBSong  ths  firstsettlsn  in  this  cooutj,  and  made  his  residence  at  the  spot  where  he  died 
as  eaiiy  as  1793.  At  that  time  there  were  bat  few  inhabitants  within  the  boonds  of  what  is  now 
Centre  co.  He  was  bom  in  Chester  co.  His  father  was  an  active  whig  of  the  revolution,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  imprisoned.  Philip,  then  a  vouth,  Uwk  up  aims  under  Gen. 
Wavoef  his  relative  and  neighbor.  When  he  went  forth  to  the  field,  faos  patriotic  mother  quilted 
in  the  hack  of  his  vest  several  guineas,  as  a  provisimi  in  case  he  should  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  After  the  war  he  became  a  successf^  manufacturer  of  iron,  at  Coventry  forge,  in  Ches- 
ter 00.  About  the  year  1790  he  purchased  the  present  site  of  Rock  Furnace,  and  soon  after  his 
airival  he  erected  a  forge,  the  first  bdh  in  the  eounty ;  to  which  he  subsequently  added  another 
foige,  a  fnmaee,  and  a  rolling  milL  To  his  ezam]^  the  people  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  de- 
velofNuent  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  this  county.  At  that  early  day  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  works  had  to  be  transported  from  a  distance,  oter  roads  that  would  now  be  deemed  almost 
impaseaUe ;  and  a  mariiet  for  his  iron  was  to  be  found  alone  on  the  Atlantic  seabosird.  Undo, 
tsmd  byadverse  circumstances,  the  vigorous  mind  of  Gen.  Benner  struck  out  a  new  channel  of 
trade.  The  rising  importance  of  the  west  impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  communica- 
ticm  with  Pittsburg,  as  a  market  for  his  iron  and  nails.  He  succeeded,  and  enjoyed  for  several 
years,  without  competition,  the  trade  in  what  was  termed  by  him  the  **  Juniata  tron,^'  for  the 
w<sstem  eountrv — a  trade  now  of  immense  importance.  He  held  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  militia  of  the  state,  and  was  twice  an  elector  of  president  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  a  democrat 
throughout  his  life.  The  borough  of  Bdlefonte  bears  testimony  to  his  enterprise  and  Hbenditj. 
Hie  has  adorned  it  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  dweUing-houses,  and  aided  in  the  constructiQin 
of  woAm  to  give  it  advantages  which  nature  denied.  He  established  the  Centre  Demoetat,  ki 
1997.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  enlnprise,  generosity,  and  open-hearted  hospitality : 
his  home  was  the  abode  of  a  happy  fomily« — Abridged  from  the  Centre  Democrat, 

Philupsbubg  is  on  the  high  lands  behind  the  Allegheny  monntainv  where 
the  Bellefonte  and  Meadville  tuminke  crosses  Moshannon  or.  This  road 
was  opened  in  1796.  In  die  following  year,  Henry  and  James  Phillips, 
enterprising  and  intelligent  Englishmen,  laid  out  die  town.  The  mA 
house  in  the  village  was  built  by  John  Henry  Simler,  an  old  French  sol- 
dier of  the  revolution,  who  h€td  served  at  Yoriitown  under  Lafayette* 
Mr.  Hardman  Phillips  ereeted  here,  some  years  nnce,  very  extensive  iron 
works,  and  a  screw  factory.  These  works  are  at  present  suspended* 
The  town  contains  some  40  or  50  buildings,  and  a  very  neat  Gothic 
church,  erected  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  elegant  mansi<Hi 
is  directly  opposite,  a  little  east  of  the  village.  There  is  a  most  valuable 
mineral  disrtiict  around  this  place,  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and 
fire-clay;  and  forests  of  timber  almost  without  limit.  The  principal 
mines  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moshannon,  opposite  the  viUa«e. 
There  are  three  seams  of  coal,  the  middle  one  of  whichy  4  feet  and  4 
inches  thick,  is  extensively  wrought  to  suppiv  the  people  of  Cenlre  eo. 
It  is  of  excellent  qualitv  throughout,  and  will  afford  solid  blocks  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bed.  A  tm>wn  iron-ore  is  found  loose  in  the  fields 
throughout  the  coxmtry  around  Phillipsburg. 

MiLBSBUBo  is  a  small,  but  busy  village,  2  miles  north  of  Bellefonte, 
near  the  confluence  of  Spring  cr.  and  Bald  Eagle.  It  has  in  and  near  it 
two  churches,  (Baptist  and  Methodist,)  a  foundry,  iron  wwks,  forge,  axe- 
fact<H7,  and  mills.  The  Bald  Eagle  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and 
the  turninke  over  the  Allegheny  mountain.  Its  early  settlers  have  been 
noticed  in  the  hist<Mry  of  the  county. 

Pottek's  Bavk  is  a  small,  but  very  pleasant  and  thriving  manufiEu^turiag 
village  on  a  branch  of  Sinking  cr.,  at  the  foot  of  Path  Valley  mountain,  13 
siiks  from  Bdlefonte.    It  is  owned  by  James  Potter,  Esq.,  and  Gen.  Pot- 
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t»f  wmm^Gtn.  J&nmr  Polter.  It  emtains  %  large  flooriog^nfll,  wwUgft 
faotoryt  store,  an  excellent  tarem,  three  elegant  mansionft,  and  sererat 
smaller  dwellings.  The  Lewistown  and  Bellefonte  turnpike  passes  through 
t^  village.  The  heirs  of  Gen.  Potter  are  here  enjoymg  the  fruits  of  his 
oarly  enterprise  and  patriotisniy  and  augmenting  the  property  by  weU-dl» 
rected  industry.  Potter's  old  fort  is  on  the  turnpike,  four  miles  north. 
There  is  a  new  Presbjrterian  church  on  the  site  of  an  old  one,  between 
the  two  places. 

BoALSBUBo  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  village,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Penn's  valley,  on  the  main  branch  of  Spring  cr.,  10  miles  southwest  of 
Bellefonte.  It  is  principally  settled  by  Germans.  It  contains  about  90  or 
40  dwellings,  a  Lutheran  church,  woollen  factory,  grist-mill,  dec. 

AAioirsBuno  and  Milheim  are  two  villages,  20  miles  east  of  Bellefonte, 
on  each  side  of  Mill  cr.,  a  branch  of  Penn's  cr.,  and  on  the  road  between 
Boalsburg  and^  Northumberland.  They  contain  together  about  60  ot  70 
dwellings. 

There  are  several  smaller  villages  in  the  county — ^Eablbtsburo,  Pat- 
ToirsvUiLB,  Walksssvoxb,  in  Penn's  and  Nittanv  valley ;  and  one  or  two 
villages  in  the  valley  of  Fishing  cr.,  on  the  roaa  between  Bdlefonte  and 
Look  Haven. 


CHESTER  COUNTY. 

CHBffTBE  oouimr  is  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by 
Wm.  Penn  in  1662,  and  included  at  that  time  Delaware  co.,  and  all  tibe 
territory  (except  the  small  portion  now  in  Philadelphia  co.)  S.  W.  of  the 
Sohuj^kill,  to  tne  extreme  limits  of  the  province.  Lancaster  was  sepa- 
rated in  1720 ;  Berks,  (partly  formed  from  Chester,)  in  1752 ;  and  Dela^ 
ware  in  1780.  Length  87  miles,  breadth  20 ;  area  788  sq.  miks.  Pop- 
ulation  in  1700,  27,087;  in  1800,  82,098;  in  1810,  89,527;  in  182^» 
44,451 ;  in  1880,  50,910;  in  1840,  57,515. 

The  county  embraces  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  The  nordiera 
part  is  rugged ;  the  Welsh  mountain,  a  sandstone  chain  of  condderable  ele^ 
ration,  belongkig  to  the  lower  secondary  formation,  forms  the  nordiwestem 
boundary.  A  wide  belt  of  red  shale  and  sandstone,  and  a  considerable 
area  of  gneiss  rock  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mountain,  and  to  this  succeeds 
the  Nortib  V allev  hill.  The  ^  Great  Valley,''  of  primitive  limestone,  forms  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  county,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  great- 
est sources  of  wealth.  This  valley,  which  is  generally  from  two  to  three 
miles  wide,  crosses  the  county  a  little  north  of  the  centre,  in  a  southwest 
and  northeast  direction.  It  k  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  parallel  hills  of 
BKNierate  elevation^  and  from  either  of  these  the  whole  width  €i  the  val- 
ley may  be  oomprehended  at  one  glance ;  presenting,  with  its  vidute  cot- 
ta^fes,  and  broad,  fertile,  highly  cultivated  farms,  and  smiling  viUages^ 
one  of  the  most  lovely  scenes  in  the  United  States.  Its  numerous  <piaiv 
ries  furnish  qplendid  marble  tor  the  palaces  and  monuments  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  a  great  abundance  of  lime  to  fertilize  the  less  favored  town- 
ships of  the  co«    It  must  have  received  its  name  of  **  Great''  in  the  i 
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Her  dasfB  of  the  pcovinee^  wken  tbe  greater  Ittnestoiie  ralleys  of  the  Kit* 
tatumv,  and  those  among  the  mountains  were  yet  unknown.  Compared 
with  these  it  is  rather  diminutive.  To  the  south  of  the  valley  lies  the 
extensive  primitive  formation  of  gneiss  and  ooioa  slate,  covering  the 
whole  southern  section  of  the  county,  and  forming  a  gently  undulating 
ooontry,  with  occasionally  a  few  abrupt  elevations.  In  this  formation 
tiiere  occur  frequent  beds  of  serpentine,  hornblende,  trap-dykes,  and  de«- 
podts  of  pure  feldspar.  The  appropriate  name  of  barrei^stone  has  been 
gtven  to  tne  serpentine,  on  account  of  the  extreme  sterility  of  soil  where- 
ever  it  appears.  Many  tons  of  the  day  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  fiddspar  were  formerly  transported  from  New  Grarden  towiuship  to 
New  York,  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

The  jHincipal  streams  are  the  Brandywine,  Elk  creek,  and  Octarara 
cr.,  romiing  southwardly ;  and  Rckering's  cr..  Valley  er.,  French  er.,  imd 
Pigeon  or.,  tributcuies  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  original  Indian  name  of 
the  Brandvwine  is  said  to  have  been  Suspecough* 

The  Gmumbia  railroad  passes  across  the  centre  of  the  co.  Tbe  Valley 
railroad,  intended  to  reach  Philadelohia  without  an  inclined  plane,  has 
been  located  and  partly  constructed,  down  the  Great  Valley  to  the 
Schuylkill,  but  is  now  in  a  suspended  state  for  want  of  fonds.  A  rail- 
road of  about  nine  miles  connects  Westchester  with  the  Columbia  railroad 
at  the  Paoli^ 

Excellent  roads  cross  the  county  in  all  directions,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  the  Downingtown  and  Harrisburg  turn- 
pike, the  Strasburg  road,  and  the  Chadsfcml  road.  The  Schuylkill  canal 
and  the  Reading  railroad  pass  along  the  northeastern  boundary. 

There  are  several  localities  of  iron  ore  in  the  northern  hills,  and  very 
extensive  iron  works  at  the  mouth  of  French  ereek.  The  aiwient  iron 
woriu  at  Yellow  Springs  and  at  Valley  Forge  have  been  long  discoiv* 
tinued.  The  principal  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  county  has  ite 
locatkm  mi  French  or.,  and  the  others  tributary  to  tbe  Schuylkill.  There 
are  also  manv  mills  along  the  Brandywine  and  other  streams,  but  they 
are  principally  for  flour  and  lumber.  Agriculture  is  the  great  business 
of  the  county ;  and  a  more  intelligent,  illustrious,  thrifty,  and  orderly  set 
of  jQtfmers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  state.  They  are  generally  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  early  Welsh  and  English  pioneers,  who  came  over  in 
Wm.  Penn's  time,  and  of  the  Grermans,  who  came  in  at  a  somewhat 
later  date.    The  Quakers  predominate. 

Chester  co.  is  fiEUoious  for  its  excellent  schools,  which  will  be  noticed  m 
another  place. 

In  the  year  1824  there  appeared  in  the  Village  Record  at  West  Cheeter, 
tfaeit  edited  by  Charies  Miner,  Esq.,  a  long  aii^  elaborate  series  of  com- 
monications  written,  evidently,  after  carefiS  research  and  personal  inquiry^ 
by  Joseph  3.  Lewis,  Esq.,  then  a  young  law-stndent,  and  now  one  cST  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  Chester  co.  The  following 
eojrious  extracts  have  been  made  from  those  conmumications,  generally 
in  the  language  of  the  original ;  though  the  liberty  has  been  sometimes 
taken  of  oon(i&nsing  some  passages,  and  of  changing  the  arrangement 
of  others,  to  adapt  them  tome  restrieted  limits  of  this  work. 

Tbe  IndittM  ktrmeAy  iwlMihitiiig  Ghectar  oo.  belonged  to  the  Lemii  Leaspe,  more  pKntnMf 
lOim.    ThKf  t  "^ 


•atlMDelMrireiiatini.    IW  •ff«>r  ^  J^ve  beta  moit  lluekly  leltM  abMit  Fi^iii^ 
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WviiiLuMMtarook,«iidtWt]ie  grwiTiJley.  In  other  pMte  of  Um  eo.  tiMf  i 
diftriboted,  and  wett  of  White  Clay  cr.  rather  sparsely.  They  were  scattered  tfaroogh  the  forest% 
genmlly  near  some  spring,  and  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  in  clusters  of  fiye  or  six  nigwaas 
fai  a  place.  Th^  wece  usually  engaged  in  their  natural  employn^t  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
oecasisnany  manufaeturing  baskeU.  These  baskets  were  beautifully  stained  in  Idaid-wcifc,  bf 
berrios  and  mineral  earths,  known  only  to  themselyes.  Since  the  natives  have  retired,  the  baaksli 
haye  gone  out  of  yogne,  and  the  more  trim  handywork  of  the  French  has  taken  their  place. 

The  last  of  tfie  Lenape,  resident  in  Chester  ca,  died  in  the  person  of  old  Indian  Hannah,  sit 
<fas  poorfaouse,  in  1803.  The  circumstance  of  her  being  for  many  years  the  sole  surviysr  of  bsr 
people,  (in  this  section  of  country,)  entitles  her  to  a  notice,  which  the  merit  of  her  chamoter  bIom 
would  not  haye  procured.  She  was  one  of  a  family  that  called  themselyes  Freeman,  and  is. 
habited  lor  a  number  of  years  one  of  a  small  cluster  of  wigwams  in  Marlborough  townshqi.  Hsr 
principal  abode  after  she  set  up  for  herself  in  the  worid,  was  a  wigwam  iqwn  the  Brandywin6» 
Wt  during  the  summer  she  travelled  much  through  different  parts  of  the  co.,  visited  thooe  who 
would  receive  her  with  kindness,  and  distributed  her  baskets.  She  was  a  doctieas,  as  well  m 
basket-maker.  Her  ftime  was  at  one  time  so  great,  as  to  induce  the  venerable  BIr.  Parker,  oC 
Kenndt,  to  seek  her  prescription  for  his  children,  who  were  ill.  She  furnished  him  a  few  beibs 
•nd  posttded  soots,  her  only  medicines,  with  directions  for  their  use,  and  charged  him  five  alnl- 
iings  for  her  recipe.  Though  a  k>njK  time  domesticated  with  the  whites,  she  retained  her  Indiaa 
oharacter,  with  her  copper  complexion,  to  the  last.    She  had  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  hsisd 


she  was  perfect^  moral  and  exemplary,  and  by  no  means  given  to  intemperance,  as  many  oC  her 
race  were.    At  her  death  she  was  over  90  years  old. 

nere  is  a  place  near  the  Brandywine,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  MardiaU,  where  there  are  yet  a 
ttiudnr  of  Indian  graves  that  tlM  owner  of  the  ground  has  never  sufiked  to  be  violated.  Ons 
of  them,  ]>robably  a  chiefs,  is  particulariy  distinguished  by  a  head  and  foot  stoae.  iBdiaaa 
Hannah  wished  much  to  be  buried  in  this  ground,  and  her  wish  should  have  bech  cosiplied  with. 

11w  territory  now  included  in  Chester  co^  together  with  much  lying  in  other  ooanties,  was 
honorably  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  Wm.  Penn,  and  was  conveyed  in  several  distinct  deedVk 
Hie  first,  bearing  date  June  25, 1683,  and  signed  by  an  Indian  called  Wingebone,  eoMieys  4s 
Wm.  Penn  all  his  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  beginning  at  the  first  falls,  and  r  ^  -  ^'  ^ 


along  and  back  fhym  that  iiyer,Jn^the  lang^ge  of  the  instrument,  *<  so  for  as  mv  right  goelh." 
"^         ' '  -   •-     •  "jlandlymgl 


By  another  deed  of  Jidy  14th,  1683,  two  chiefo  {^ranted  to  the  proprietary  the ^   ^ 

the  Chester  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  From  Kikitapan  he  purchased  half  the  land  between  th* 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  in  Sqitember,  and  from  Malchalda,  all  lands  from  the  Delaware  4s 
Chesapeake  bay,  up  to  the  falls  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  October.  And  by  a  deed  of  July  30A 
was  conveyed  Uie  land  between  Chester  and  Pennypack  creeks.  This  last  instrument  is  a 
quaint  piece  of  oonveyancing,  and  will  show  the  value  attached  by  the  natives  to  their  lands. 

**  This  indenture  witnesseth  that  we,  Packenah,  Jackham,  SiktOs,  Portquesott,  Jervis  EesepSi 
Baick,  Fdktrug,  Porvey,  Indian  kings,  sachemakera,  right  ownen  of  all  lands  from  Qning  Qiasos^ 
oaOed  Duck  cr.,  unto  Upland,  called  Chester  cr.,  all  alonr  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so 
between  the  said  creeks  backward$  atfitr  a$  a  tnan  can  ride  in  two  duvi  with  m  harm,  for  and  in  es». 
sideration  of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  pud,  and  secured  to  be  paid  hy  Wflk  Penn,  pnfnigb 
tafj  of  Pcons^vania  and  U^  territories  thereof^  viz. :  30  runs,  20  fathoms  inatch  coat,  90  fsfhn—i 
glre>ud  water,  20  blanketa,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  of  powder,  100  ban  of  lead,  40  tomahawks,  100 
knives,  40  pair  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer,  20  pounds  of  red  lead,  100  fothoms  of  wasapon^ 
80  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spotms,  100  awl  blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  tobaooo,  SO  to^ 
hacoo  tongs,  20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  eombs,  60  k>okin(.glasses,  200  SHflei, 
1  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  of  sugar,  5  gallons  of  molasses,  20  tobacco  hoxes,  100  jewabuM^ 
90  hoes,  30  gimlets,  30  wooden  screw  boxes,  103  string  of  beeds^— do  hereby  acknovriedge,  Itc  «•• 
Giten  onder  our  hands  and  scab,  at  New  Castle,  2d  of  the  8th  month,  1686.** 

Chester  co.  received  its  name  in  the  following  manner.  When  Wm.  Penn  fint  airived  at  Upi> 
land,  now  old  Chester,  turning  round  to  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own  society,  who  had  as* 
companied  him  in  the  ship  Welcome,  he  said,  "  IVovidence  has  brought  us  hwe  safdy.  Tboa 
hast  been  the  oomfMnion  of  my  perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this  nlace  T"  Peaisi 
replied,  **  CAester,  in  remembrance  of  the  city  from  whenoe  I  came."  Penn  alas  promised  that 
when  he  divided  the  territory  into  counties,  he  would  call  one  of  them  by  the  same  name,  in  ths 
beginning  of  the  year  1683,  the  governor  and  council  established  a  seal  for  each  of  the  countieay 
assigninff  to  Chester  the  pUmgk^~^2t»  device  still  indicative  of  the  thrifty  agiiooltaral  charaotir 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1662,  no  less  than  twenty4hree  diips  had  airivsd  in  PeonoyliFaiifi^ 
from  Europe,  conveying  more  than  two  thousand  souls.    They  were  principally  Friends,  who  had 

tfooifies,! 


pvrehasad  allotments,  and  came  to  occupy  them.    Many  were  of  opolent ,  -^ . 

nnawnnn  oonsidsnidon  oould  have  prevaim  to  leave  thsir  hones;  lAd  whomit  peAsps^ 
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liot  tke  goad  of  Qftcoatinff  pere^eution  coold  haTe  driTen  entirely  away.  AH  wem  indaatrioaty 
^screet,  and  prudent,  and  every  way  fitted  to  render  a  ookmy  proaperooa,  flourishing  and  happy. 
Hot  an  inconsiderable  number  of  tlusse  settled  in  Chester  co.  Some  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
hmg  with  them  frames  of  houses,  and  other  couTeniences :  some,  who  arrived  early,  ware  ei^ 
ahM  to  efoct  temporary  cabins  of  logs ;  and  some  were  oompelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  rudo 
rtwiBlies,  or  caves  dug  in  the  side  of  a  hilL 

At  the  time  the  European  emigrants  first  settled  in  the  conntj,  it  was.  principally  orerahadowad 
ly  forest,  with  here  and  there  a  small  patch  cleared  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cqcb. 
Chring  to  the  Indian  practice  of  firing  the  woods  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  the  small  timMr  and 
hnahfis  wars  killed  in  their  growth,  and  of  course  the  forests  were  but  thinly  set.  One  of  tho 
first  settlers  said,  that  at  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  countiy,  he  could  have  driven 
•  horse  and  cart  from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other,  in  ahnost  any  (urection,  without  meet* 
iBgwith  any  material  obstruction. 

The  early  settlers  of  Chester  co.  were  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  England,  Wales,  Irdand* 
HoDand,  and  Germany.  Of  these,  the  English,  as  the^  arrived  first,  seated  the  southern  parts 
ftdfoining  the  Delaware,  and  a  few  took  up  lands  bordering  upon  the  Maryland  Hne.  They  weao 
pruieipa£y  from  Sussex,  Qhe  residence  of  Wm.  Penn,)  Cheshire,  Derbvshire,  Leicestershire,  md 
Northamptonshire.  The  Welsh  occupied  the  eastern  parts,  and  settled  in  considerable  numbera. 
VbtB  opineesion  which  they  sufibred  in  their  native  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  first 
^etsnnmed  their  emigration,  and  the  liappy  consequence  resulting  to  the  first  adventurers,  tnm 
their  change  of  situation,  induced  many  to  follow  them.  Soon  after  their  arrival  here  they  gener- 
ally joined  the  society  of  Friends,  and  established  meetings.    Wm.  Penn  once  paid  them  a  visit* 

'  as  thsv  neither  understood  his  language,  nor  he  theirs,  they  could  only  e^joy  the  satisfoctioo 
Ming  him.    '  *       *'  ■  " 


«f  seeing  him.  It  is  sidd,  however,  that  they  were  highly  gratified  with  this  mark  of  his  atteiu 
taoB  and  good-will,  and  took  even  their  little  children  with  them  to  the  meeting  which  he  attendeda 
Ifaal  they  also  might  have  a  sight  of  the  great  proprietor.  Rowlan  EUis  was  one  of  their  moat 
^oBspionotts  characters. 

Tha  Irish  eougrants  located  the  north  and  western  sections  of  the  co.  Those  who  first  arrived 
wtm  gWMffally  men  of  seme  standing  and  character,  and  were  welcomed  as  an  accession  of  virtoa 
mmd  intelhfeiice  to  the  little  community.  They  were  almost  all  Protestants,  and  many  of  thsm 
Friends.  The  Dutch  and  Grermans,  who  are  now  the  principal  landholders  in  many  of  tho 
■ortiiem  townships,  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  those  parts.  Within  tha 
asaaaory  of  those  now  living,  they  formed  the  smallest  portion  of  the  population  in  those  very 
difltiiets  where  they  are  now  the  most  numerous.  Their  untiring  industry,  and  stubborn  perse. 
fai'aiiOB,  seem  to  have  peculiariy  qualified  them  to  become  succ^sful  tillers  of  a  soil  such  as  ob- 
taina  there— fortile,  indeed,  but  hard  of  cultivation ;  and  the  posterity  of  the  Irish,  who  are  nol 
so  lemarirable  for  the  patient  qualities  of  character,  seem  to  have  gradually  relinqiushed  to  theaa 
Hw  poaaeanion  id  the  hmd. 

For  a  nmnber  of  years  the  improVtanents  in  those  parts  of  the  co.  seem  to  have  been  much  in 
the  rear  of  thoae  in  other  parts  (^  the  co.  The  log-cabins  of  the  early  pioneers  were  still  preva* 
lent  aa  late  as  1760.  Thia  was  partly  owing  to  the  imcertain  tenurea  by  which  the  real  estala 
waahald. 

SooMrivara^ — ^Thia  was  a  name  c^ven  to  a  certain  set  of  men  who  used  to  drive  redemptknera 
teaagh  the  oonntry,  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  farmers.  They  generally  purchased  them  in  lota 
'itiBg  of  fitCfy  or  more,  of  captains  of  ships,  to  whom  the  re&mptioners  were  bound  for  thrsa 
*  aervioa,  in  payment  for  their  passage.  The  trade  was  brisk  for  a  while,  but  at  laat  waa 
n  iq>  by  the  numbers  that  ran  away  &om  the  drivers.  The  last  of  the  ignominioas  set  dis** 
appeared  about  the  year  1785%  A  story  is  told  of  his  having  been  tricked  hj  one  of  his  herd 
The  ftdtow,  by  a  littte  management,  contrived  to  be  the  last  of  the  flock  that  remained  unsold* 
and  tmvdled  ahoot  with  his  master.  One  night  they  lodged  at  a  tavern,  and  in  the  mominff  the 
jonng  foOow,  who  was  an  Irishman,  rose  ewiy,  sold  his  master  to  the  landlord,  pocketed  tha 
■Boney,  and  marched  off  Previously,  however,  to  his  going,  he  used  the  precaution  to  tell  tha 
pnrohaaar,  that  UaMigh  tolerably  clever  in  other  respects,  he  waa  rather  saucy,  and  a  little  given  to 
l]fiAg«  That  he  had  even  been  presnmptuona  enough  at  timea  to  endeavor  to  paas  for  niaster, 
and  that  ha  anklit  possibly  represent  himself  as  such  to  him  I 

The  kmg  period  of  80  years  that  elapsed  between  the  settlement  of  the  oo.  and  the  war  of  tha 
jafuiutisn,  waa  a  peaceful  era,  unihdtftil  of  incident.  During  all  that  time  the  aettlers  were  left 
t^pmna  their  peaceful  occupationa,  uninjured  and  unmoved  fay  the  oommotions  that  shook  tha 
naiaf  tha  world.  Th&y  plied  the  arta  of  commeree,  hrooght  new  lands  into  culture,  established 
~  I  and  Bieeting4iMasa»  and  advanced  with  uniform  progress  towards  a  atate  of  sqperioc 
ad  lefinsment.  Tha  oontesta  indeed  of  1736  and  1755  ooeurred  within  the  period 
,  hnttheaa  little  affected  tha  settlers  hare.    They  were  principally  Friends,  took  no 

^paHinanlUafy  oouBsrna,  and  were  not  molestadlry  them. 

Tba  olond,  however,  which  had  been  long  gathering  and  rumbling  on  the  hoiiion,had  at  lengtli 

1  itMtf  aver  tfie  tend,  and  the  awftil  moment  arrivOd  when  it  was  to  bunt.  The  citisens  of 

'  oOb  wars  Borw  to  tea  their  fields  crossed  by  hostile  armiea  and  made  the  theatre  of  nulitaiy 

2T 
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Mwnrtkint,  while  they  theoiMlTet,  throwing  adde  the  implemefite  of  hnebandiy,  «&d  iatgMag 
the  empkrfvwDts  of  peace,  were  to  miiigle  in  the  general  itiife. 

IIm  first  military  force  raieed  in  tlM  co.  was  a  regiment  of  Tolonteers,  of  which  Anthony 
Wayne,  Eeq^  wac  appointed  Col^  and  Richard  Thomas,  Lieut.  Col.  Wayne  afterwards  joined 
tiM  regular  amy,  and  the  command  of  the  corps  dcTdved  upon  Thomas.  This  regiment  marched 
to  New  York  previous  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  but,  with  the  part  which  Joined  the  flying 
oamp,  was  neither  engm|[ed  in  that,  nor  in  any  of  the  subsequent  actions  which  took  place  in  that 
Tioinity.  A  second  rMrunent  was  raised  and  officered  principally  by  the  inhaMtants  of  Chester 
eo.,  soon  after  the  first  had  been  formed.  Mr.  AUee,  of  LancastOT,  was  appointed  Col. ;  Pkory,  of 
Cfaorter  co.,  Lient  CoL ;  John  Potts,*Major ;  and  Joseph  McLeUan,  of  Westchester,  was  among 
the  captains.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Uhester  co.  contributed  a  full  proportion  of  men  for  the 
service,  and  evineed  a  spirit  scarcely  to  be  expected  among  a  people  so  generally  opposed  in 
princi^e  to  the  practice  of  war.  Early  in  the  contest  Chester  co.  became  the  scene  of  active 
eperatKms* 

The  battle  of  Brandywine  took  place  on  the  11th  Sept.,  1T77.  The 
following  spirited  account  of  the  engagement  is  from  Botta's  History  of 
the  American  Revelation.  Botta  was  himself  a  soldier  in  Ns^Mileon^st 
campaigns :  he  describes  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battle  with  a  soldier's 
enthusiasm. 

Late  in  August,  1777,  Washington  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  with  all  hit 
forces  in  the  Qiesapeake.  He  then  saw  distinctly  Uie  course  he  had  to  pursue.  He  deqwtehed 
orders  to  aU  the  detached  corps  to  join  him,  by  forced  marches,  in  the  environs  of  Philaddphia. 
The  militia  of  PennsylTania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  the  principal  army. 

On  the  95th  ai  August,  the  British  army,  18,000  stitmg,  was  disembaiked  not  far  from  Iho 
head  of  the  river  Elk.  It  ^as  plentifully  furnished  with  aU  the  equipage  of  war,  ezcqitihg  the 
defect  of  horses,  as  weU  for  the  oayalry  as  for  the  baggage.  The  scarcity  of  forage  had  caused 
many  of  then^  to  perish  the  preceding  winter,  and  a  considerable  number  had  di^  also  in  the 
late  passage. 

This  was  a  serious  (Ksadvantage  for  the  royal  troqM ;  who,  in  the  vast  plains  of  Penn8ylTania» 
might  have  employed  cavalry  wiui  sinfrular  e^ct.  On  the  27th,  the  English  vanguard  arrrved 
at  the  head  of  the  Elk,  and  the  day  foUowing  at  Gray's  hilL  Here  it  was  afterwards  joined  by 
the  rear  guard  under  Gen.  Knyphausen,  who  had  be^  left  upon  the  coast  to  cover  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  stores  and  artillery. 

The  whole  army  took  post  behind  the  river  Christiana,  having  Newark  upon  the  right,  and 
Penoada,  or  Atkins,  on  the  left  A  column  commanded  by  Lora  Comwallis  having  fallen  in 
with  Maxwell's  riflemen,  touted  and  pursued  them  as  for  as  the  farther  side  of  White  Clay  er., 
with  the  loss  of  seme  dead  and  wounded. 

The  American  armv,  in  order  to  encourege  the  partisans  of  independence,  and  overawe  the 
disaflected,  marched  throu||^  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  it  afterwards  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
and  encamped  behind  White  Clay  cr.  A  little  after,  leaving  only  the  riflemen  in  the  camp, 
Washington  retired  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  behind  tlM  Red  Clay  cr.,  occupyimr  with  his 
light  wing  the  town  of  Newport,  situated  near  the  Christiana,  and  upon  the  great  road  to  nula* 
delphia ;  his  left  was  at  Hockeeen.    But  this  line  was  little  capable  of  defonce. 

The  enemy,  reinforced  by  the  rear  ruard  under  Gen.  Grant,  threatened  with  his  right  the  centre 
«f  the  Americans,  and  extended  his  left  as  if  with  the  intention  of  turning  their  right  flank.  Wash- 
mgton  saw  the  danger,  and  retired  with  his  troops  behind  the  Brandywine ;  he  encamped  on  the 
rising  grounds  which  extend  from  Chadsford,  in  the  direction  of  UMthwest  to  southeast  The 
riflemen  of  Maxwril  scoured  the  right  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  in  order  to  harass  and  retard  the 
enemy.  The  militia,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  guarded  a  passage  below  the  prin. 
eipal  encampment  of  Washington,  and  the  right  wing  lined  ue  banks  of  the.  river  higher  up^ 
where  the  passaffes  were  meet  difficult.  The  passage  of  Chadsford,  as  the  most  practicable  of 
•8,  was  didfended  by  the  chief  force  of  the  armv.  The  troops  being  thus  disposed,  the  American 
general  waited  the  approach  of  the  Eng^lish.  Although  the  Brandywine,  being  fordaMe  ahnost 
everywhere,  could  not  serve  as  a  sufficient  defienoe  against  the  impetuoeity  of  the  enemy,  yel 
Washington  had  taken  poet  upon  its  banks,  ftom  a  conviction  that  a  battle  was  now  Dtevitafie, 
and  that  Philadelphia  coidd  only  be  saved  by  a  victory.  Gen.  Howe  displayed  the  fiont  of  hif 
army,  but  not,  however,  without  great  circumspection.  Being  arrived  at  Kennet  Square,  a  short 
distance  fhmi  the  river,  he  detached  his  lighthorse  to  the  right  upon  Wilmington,  to  Uie  left  i 
the  Lancaster  road,  and  in  fiont  towards  Chadsford.  The  two  armies  found  themselves  i 
seven  miles  of  each  other,  the  Brandywine  flowing  between  them. 

Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sept,  the  British  army  marched  to  the  enemy*  Hows 
had  fooBsd  his  army  in  two  columns ;  the  right  commanded  by  Gen.  Kttyphaasen«  the  left  by 
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-JLivd  Coniwtllif.  ISi  |4aa  wi#,  tliat  while  the  first  sboold  make  repeated  fbmis  to  atten^ 
ymaatige  of  Ckadsford,  in  order  to  occupy  the  attentioB  of  the  repablieaBe,  the  second  should  taiM 
a  loof  circuit  to  the  upper  part  of  the  riyer,  and  cross  at  a  place  where  it  is  divided  uito  two 
shallow  stroams.  The  Bn^sh  marksmen  fell  in  with  those  of  MaxweU,  and  a  smart  skirmish 
was  immediatelj  engaged.  Hie  latter  were  at  first  r^ulsed ;  but  being  reinlbroed  tmm  the 
camp,  thej  compelled  the  English  to  retire  in  their  turn.  But  at  length,  theyabo  were  reinforced, 
and  Maxwell  was  constrained  to  withdraw  his  detachment  behind  me  river.  Meanwhile,  Kny|N 
hausen  advanced  with  hii  column,  and  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  upon  the  passage  of 
Chadsfimrd,  making  all  his  dispositions  as  if  be  intended  to  force  it.  The  Americans  defended  them- 
oelres  with  gallantry,  and  even  passed  several  detachments  of  light  troops  to  the  other  side,  in 
order  to  harass  the  enemy's  flanks.  But  after  a  course  of  skinnishes,  sometimes  advancing, 
and  at  others  obliged  to  retire,  they  were  finally,  with  an  eager  pursuit,  driven  over  the  river. 
Kn^hausen  then  appeared  more  than  ever  determined  to  pass  the  ford ;  he  storaied,  and  k^tup 
aa  mcredible  noise.  In  this  manner  the  attention  of  the  Americans  was  fiilly  occupied  in  the 
BfliffhbMhood  of  Chadsford.  Meanwnile,  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  head  of  the  secood  column, 
took  a  cireiutoua  march  to  the  left,  and  gained  unperceived  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.  By 
this  rapid  movement,  he  passed  both  branches  of  the  river,  at  Trimble's  and  at  Jerory's  fords, 
without  opposition,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  turning  short  down  the  river, 
took  the  road  to  Dilworth,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  American  army.  The  ra. 
pnbticaa  geiMral,  however,  received  intelligoice  of  this  movement  about  noon,  and,  as  it  usuaBy 
happens  in  similar  cases,  the  reports  exaggerated  its  importance  exceedingly ;  it  home  represented 
that  Gen.  Howe  commanded  this  division  in  person.  Washington  therefore  decided  immediately 
lor  the  most  judicious,  though  boldest  measure ;  this  was  to  pass  the  river  with  the  centre  and 
left  winr  of  his  army,  and  overwhelm  Knyphausen  by  the  most  furious  attack.  He  justly  re- 
flected that  the  advantage  he  should  obtain  upon  the  enemy's  right,  would  amply  compeasate  the 
loss  that  his  own  might  sustain  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Gen.  Sullivan  to 
pass  the  Brandywine  with  his  division  at  an  upper  ford,  and  attack  the  left  of  Knypfaausea,  while 
be,  in  person,  should  cross  lower  down,  and  fall  upon  the  right  of  that  gencnd. 

Thfif  were  both  already  in  motion  in  order  to  execute  this  design,  when  a  second  report  arrived, 
which  represented  what  hi^  really  taken  place  as  false,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  enemy  l»d 
not  crossed  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  that  he  had  not  made  his  appearance  upon  the 
Eight  flank  of  the  American  troops.  Deceived  by  this  folse  intelligence,  Washington  desisted ; 
and  Greene,  who  had  already  passed  with  the  vanguard,  was  mdered  back.  In  the  midst  of 
these  uncertainties,  the  commander-in-chief  at  length  received  the  positive  assurance,  not  only 
Jthat  the  English  had  sjppeared  upon  the  left  bank,  but  also  that  they  were  about  to  fedl  in  gieat 
Iforce-upon  the  right  wmg.  It  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Gen's  Stephens,  Steriinff^  and 
Sullivan.  The  fost  was  the  most  advanced,  and  consequently  the  nearest  to  the  English ;  the 
two  others  were  posted  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  that  of  Sullivan  being  next  to  the  centre,  lliis 
feaenl  was  immediately  detached  from  tiie  main  body,  to  support  the  two  former  brigades,  and, 
being  the  senior  officer,  took  the  command  of  the  whole  wing.  Washington  himself^  followed  by 
Gen.  Greene,  approached  with  two  strong  divisions  towards  this  wing,  and  posted  himself  between 
it  and  the  corps  he  had  left  at  Chadsford,  under  Gen.  Wajme,  to  oppose  the  passapre  of  Kn3rphau* 
sen.  These  two  di-risions,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Uie  commander-m-ohief^  served  as  a 
corps  of  reserve,  zeady  to  march,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  succor  of  Sullivan  or  ni 
Wayne. 

DOt  the  oolunm  of  Comwallis  was  already  in  sight  of  the  Americans.  Sullivan  drew  up  his 
troops  on  the  commanding  ground  above  Birmingham  meeting-house,  with  his  left  extending  to- 
waids  the  Brandywine,  and  both  his  flanks  covered  with  very  thick  woods.  His  artillerv  was 
advantageously  planted  upon  the  neighboring  hills ;  but  it  appears  that  Sullivan's  own  brigade^ 
having  taken  a  long  circmt,  arrived  too  late  upon  the  field  c^  battle,  and  had  not  yet  occupied 
Che  pMition  assigneid  it,  when  the  action  commenced.  The  English,  having  recoonoitered  the 
dispootions  of  the  Americans,  immediatdk  formed,  and  fell  upon  them  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osily.  Ths  engagement  became  eq^ly  fierce  on  both  sides  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
For  some  length  of  time  the  Americans  defended  themselves  with  great  valor,  and  the  carnage 
was  terrible.  But  such  was  the  emulation  which  invigorated  the  eflmts  of  the  English  and  Hes- 
staas,  that  ndther  the  advantages  of  situation,  nor  a  heavy  and  Well-supported  fire  of  smalUarms 
and  artillery,  nor  the  unshaken  courage  of  the  Americans,  were  able  to  resist  their  impetuos. 
ity.  The  Hg^t  infiintiy,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards,  threw  themselves  with  such  lorr 
into  the  midst  of  the  republican  battalions,  that  they  were  forced  togive  way.  Their  left  flank 
was  first  thrown  into  confusion,  but  the  rout  soon  became  general.  l%e  vanquished  fled  into  the 
woods  in  their  rear ;  the  victors  pursued,  and  advanced  by  the  great  load  towards  Dthvorth.  On 
die  first  fire  of  the  artillery,  Washington,  having  no  doubt  of  what  was  passing,  had  pushed  fo^ 
ward  the  reserve  to  the  succor  of  Sullivan.  But  this  corps,  on  approaching  the  field  of  battle, 
fdH  in  with  the  flying  soldiers  of  Sullivan,  and  perceived  that  no  hope  remained  of  retrieving  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Gen.  Greeny  by  a  judicious  manttuvre,  opened  his  ranks  to  receive  the  lugi. 
tives,  and  after  their  passage,  having  closed  them  anew,  he  retired  in  good  order ;  checking  the 
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pamnt  cf  tiw  mem^  br  a  cootimil  iSn  of  tiM  artillery  wfikh  «>fatd  iiit  imr.  Vktiof  emm 
to  a  defile,  corered  on  both  ndea  with  woodi,  he  drew  up  his  men  there,  end  tnin  farad  the 
cnefl!i3r.  Hie  coipe  was  oompoeed  of  Virpnians  and  PenneylTanians ;  thejr  defmded  themedTea 
with  gaUantry ;  the  foimer,  eepedaUy,  eomioanded  by  Col.  Stephens,  made  an  hetoie  stand. 

Knyphansen,  finding  the  Americans  to  be  ftdly  engaged  on  their  right,  and  obeertiug  that  the 
oorps  opposed  to  bin  at  Chadsford  was  eoleebled  by  Um  troops  which  had  been  detached  to  the 
soocor  of  Snlliyan,  began  to  make  diqwsitioBs  for  crosring  the  river  in  reality.  The  passage  of 
Chadfllbrd  was  defandeid  by  an  intienchment  and  battery.  The  repablicaAs  stood  fiira  at  nist ; 
hot  upon  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  their  right,  and  seeing  some  of  the  British  troops  who  had 
penetrated  throoffh  the  woods,  come  out  upon  their  flank,  they  retired  in  disorder,  abandoning 
their  artiUeiy  and  monitions  to  the  Gennan  genecaL  In  their  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  they  passed 
behind  the  position  of  Gen.  Grorae,  who  stiU  defended  himself,  and  was  the  last  to  qtdt  the  field 
«f  battle.  Finally,  it  being  already  dark,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  conflict,  he  also  letured.  Hm 
whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the  day  following  to  Philadelphia. 
*  Tfa«pe  the  fiigitiyes  axrired  inoessantly,  having  effiicted  th«r  escape  through  by-ways  and 
arcuitoos  routes.  The  victors  passed  the  mght  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  ^urkness  had  not 
arrived  seasonably,  it  is  very  prdbaUe  that  the  whole  American  army  would  have  been  destroyed, 
Tha  kiss  of  the  republicans  was  computed  at  about  three  hundred  loHed,  six  hundred  wounded, 
and  near  four  httodred  taken  prisoners.  Tliey  also  fost  ten  field-pieces  and  a  howitzer.  Hie  loss 
in  the  royal  aimy  was  not  in  proportion,  being  something  under  five  hundred,  of  which  thi^  slaiii 
did  not  amount  to  one  fifth. 

Hie  French  officers  were  of  |^eat  utility  to  the  Americans,  as  well  in  forming  tin  troops,  as 
in  raBying  them  when  thrown  mto  confusion.  One  of  them,  the  Baron  St.  Ovary,  was  made  a 
prisoner,  to  the  great  regret  of  congress,  who  bore  him  a  particular  esteem.  Capt  DeFleuryhad 
a  horse  killed  under  him  in  the  iMttest  of  the  action.  The  congress  gave  him  another  a  few 
days  after.  The  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  while  he  was  endeavoring,  by  his  wrads  and  example, 
to  rally  the  fugitives,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  continued,  nevi^theless,  to  fulfil  his  duty,  both 
as  a  soldier  in  fighting  and  as  a  general  in  cheering  the  troops  and  re-establishing  order.  Tha 
Count  Pdlaski,  a  noble  Pole,  also  diiq>layed  an  undaunted  courage,  at  the  head  of  ue  ligfatliorsa. 
The  compress  manifested  their  sense  of  his  merit  by  giving  him,  shortly  after,  the  rank  of  brifa* 
dier,  and  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

H  all  the  American  troops  in  the  action  of  the  Brandywine  had  fought  with  the  same  intie 
pkhty  as  the  l^rginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  and  espe^ally  if  Wadiington  had  not  been  led 
mto  error  by  a  fiuse  report,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  number  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  arms,  he  would  have  ^^aiiMd  the  victory,  or,  at  least,  would  have  made  it  more  sanguinarr 
to  the  English.  However  this  might  have  been,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Gen.  Howe's  order  of 
battle  was  excellent ;  that  his  movements  were  executed  with  as  much  ability  as  promptitude ; 
and  that  his  troops,  English  as  wdl  as  German,  behaved  admirably  well. 

The  day  afler  the  battie,  towards  evening,  the  English  disjpatched  a  detachment  of  light  troops 
to  Wilmington,  a  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tiie  ChristiaiUL  and  the  Brandywine.  There 
they  took  prisoner  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  seized  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coined  money,  as  well  as  other  property,  both  public  and  private,  and  some  papers  of  importance. 

Lord  Comwallis  entered  Philaddphia  the  36th  of  Sept,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  Britiah 
and  Hessian  grenadiers.  The  rest  of  the  army  remamed  in  the  camp  of  Germantown.  Thus 
the  rich  and  populous  capital  of  the  whole  confederation  fell  into  the  power  of  the  royalists,  aflcr 
a  sanguinary  battle,  and  a  series  of  manceuvres,  no  less  masterly  than  painful,  of  the  two  armies. 
The  Quakers,  and  all  the  other  loyalists  who  had  remained  tnere,  welcomed  the  English  with 
transports  of  ^tulation.  Washington,  descending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  ap. 
proached  withm  sixteen  miles  of  Germantown.  He  encamped  at  Skippach  cr.,  purposing  to  ae« 
commodate  his  measures  to  the  state  of  things. 

The  view  on  the  next  page  was  taJcen  from  Osborne's  hill,  one  or  two 
miles  west  of  the  Birmingham  meeting-houde.  It  was  here  that  Com- 
wallis stopped,  and  after  having,  with  his  glass,  reconnoitered  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americai)  troops,  he  exclaimed,  **  those  rebels  form  toeU  F* 
The  meeting-house  may  be  distinguished  in  the  extreme  distMioe,  near 
the  centre  of  the  view,  with  a  long  white  wall  (of  its  grave-yard)  con- 
nected with  it  The  peaceful  sect  who  built  it,  and  whose  descendants 
still  worship  under  its  roof,  little  dreamed  that  it  would  become  a  scene 
of  carnage,  and  an  hospital  for  the  dead  and  wounded  firom  a  bloody  bi^ 
fle-field.  The  roads  and  the  fields  I^eyond  the  meeting-house  are  said  to 
have  been  strewed  with  wounded  men ;  and  many  camion  balls  and  bullets 
were  annually  ploughed  up  by  the  fSeurmers  in  later  years. 
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DUtant  view  of  Brandymne  Batde-ground. 

The  movements  of  the  two  armies  on  the  Schuylkill,  previous  to  the 
entry  of  the  British  into  Philadelphia,  and  the  scenes  of  the  wintei^s  en« 
eampment  at  Valley  Forge,  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  generally  followed  Marshall  in  his  account  of  the 
battle,  has  appended  to  it  some  very  interesting  notes,  gathered  ftatik 
various  sources,  some  of  which  are  here  inserted. 

Squire  Cheyney  first  gave  information  to  Washington  of  the  near  approach  of  CbmwalHtf.  , 
He  had  heen  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  their  grasp. 
Washington  at  first  could  scarcely  credit  the  account  of  the  Squire,  and  directed  him  to  alight, 
and  draw  in  the  sand  a  draft  of  the  roads.  This  was  done  promptly.  Washington  still  appear, 
inr  to  doubt,  Cheyney,  who  was  a  strenuous  whig,  exclaimed,  '*  Take  my  life,  general,  if  I  de* 
ceiTe  you.**    Washington  was  at  length  convinced. 

Major  Ferguson,  commander  of  a  small  corps  of  riflemen  attached  to  the  British  army,  men* 
tkms  an  incident  which  he  says  took  place  while  his  corps  was  concealed  in  a  skirt  of  a  wood  in 
front  of  Knyphausen's  division.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ferguson  he  writes,  "  We  had  not  lain  long 
when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  for  a  hussar  dress,  passed  towards  our  army  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  my  right  flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  green 
and  blue,  mounted  on  a  good  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkably  large  high  cocked  hat.  I  oraered 
tfaiee  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them,  and  to  fire  at  them  ;  but  the  idea  disgusted  me — I  recalled « 
the  order.  The  hussar,  in  returning,  made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  passed  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us ;  upon  which  I  advanced  from  the  wood  towards  him.  Upon  my  calling  he  stopped, 
but  after  looking  at  me  proceeded.  I  again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  signs  to  nim  to  stop  ^ 
hat  he  slowly  continued  his  way.  As  I  was  within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quioMest  firii^, 
I  could  have  k>dged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him  before  he  was  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  on^ 
to  determioe ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoflending  mdividual  who  was 
acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his  dutv,  so  I  let  him  alone.  The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling 
this  story  to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  our  sur^nsi 
who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers,  came  in  and  told  me  that  Gen.  Washmgton 
was  all  the  morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by.  a  French  officer  in  a  hussar 
dress,  he  himself  <&essed  and  mounted  in  every  respect  as  above  described.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was.** 

At  this  stand  (soon  after  the  first  rout)  for  a  few  minutes  was  some  very  hard  fighting. 
Washington  himself  was  present,  with  Lafayette,  and  it  was  here  the  latter  received  his  wound 
In  the  Ic^.    (See  the  preceding  page,  at  the  top.) 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  Lord  Percy,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  history,  but  which 
I  believe  is  veiy  generally  known  and  accredited.  When  he  arrived,  with  the  regiment  he  ae* 
eompanied,  in  sight  of  the  Americans  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  heights  near  Birming* 
ham  meeting-house,  he  surveyed  the  field  around  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  to  his  sor* 
vant  handed  him  his  purse  and  gold  watoh  to  take  charge  of,  remarking*  "  This  place  1  saw  in  ft 
dream  befon  I  left  Englandi  and  I  know  that  I  shall  M  hm.**    The  coincidenoe  was  8trikin|f. 
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frThe  erent  Ttrifiod  llie  predictioiu    !£■  nane  ki  not  reported  among  the  riam  in  the 

tpcial  aceonnt,  became  he  held  no  comnuaaion  in  the  amy.    He  waa  merely  a  volunteer. 

c    Among[  thoae  who  were  distinguiahed  by  their  oonduet  on  thia  day  waa  CoL  Mwfffhin,  (&thar 

tt>f  Chiefjoatice  Marahall,)  who  commanded  the  3d  Virginian  regiment.    It  ia  aaid,  alao,  that  th* 

'hief.juatice,  then  quite  young,  waa  also  preaent  aa  a  volunteer.* 
0(  Mi^  Gen.  Greene  in  peraon  waa  rather  corpolMit  and  above  the  common  aize.    Hia  oonpfoadoa 
•oraa  fiiir  and  florid,  hia  countenance  serene  and  mild,  indicating  a  goodneaa  which  aeenied  to  ahade 
Chid  aoften  the  fire  and  greatneaa  of  iti  ejqweaaiona.    Hia  health  waa  delicatet  hut  pveaerved  by 
bttmpeiance  and  regularity.     . 
^M  Geh.  Wayne  waa  about  the  middle  aize,  with  a  fine  ruddy  countenance,  commanding  port, 
and  eagle  eye.    ilia  looks  correaponded  well  with  hia  character,  indicating  a  aoul  noble,  ardent^ 
and  daring.    At  thia  time  he  waa  about  thirty  "two  yeara  of  age.    In  hia  intercourse  with  hia  ofiU 
cera  and  men  he  waa  affiible  and  agreeable,  and  had  the  art  of  commonicating  to  their  be0om0 
the  gallant  and  chivalrous  mint  which  glowed  in  hia  own. 

Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  Marquis  Lauiyette,  at  that  time  waa  one  of  the  finestJooking  men  m 
the  army,  notwithstanding  his  deep-red  hair.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  atrongly 
indicative  of  the  generous  and  srallant  spirit  which  animated  him,  mingled  with  something  of  tlie 
pnde  of  conscious  manKneas.  His  mien  waa  noble,  his  manners  firank  and  amiable,  and  him 
movementa  light  and  graceliiL  He  wore  hia  hair  plain,  and  never  complied  ao  iar  with  the  faah« 
ion  of  the  tinoHBa  aa  to  powder. 

Major  Lee,  (not  Maj.  Gen.  Lee,)  one  of  the  moat  vigilant  and  active  partisan  officers  in  tha 
Amenoan  army,  waa  abort  in  stature  and  of  alight  make,  but  agile  and  active.  Hia  £u)e  waa 
amall  and  freokkd,  and  hia  look  eare^and  sprightly.  He  waa  then  quite  young,  and  hia  appear- 
ance waa  even  more  youthful  than  his  years.    (See  Lancaster  oo.) 

Sir  Wm.  Howe  waa  a  fine  figure,  fiiU  six  feet  high,  and  admirably  well  proportioned.  In  per* 
aon  he  a  |nood  deal  resembled  Waahington,  and  at  a  little  diatance  mieht  have  been  eaaily  miata- 
ken  for  bun ;  but  hia  fieatures,  though  good,  were  more  pointed,  and  Uie  expreaaion  of  hia  coniu 
tenanee  waa  leaa  benignant.    His  mannera  were  poliahed,  graceful,  and  dignified. 

Lord  Comwania  in  peraon  was  short  and  thick-set,  but  not  so  cor^ent  aa  Sir  Henry.  He  had 
ft  handaome  aquxUne  noae,  and  hair,  when  young,  light,  and  rather  mclined  to  sandy,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  bcong  here  it  had  become  aomewlutt  gray.  Hie  face  would  have  been  a  fine  one, 
had  he  not  blinked  badlv  with  his  left  eye.  With  his  officers  he  i»ed  the  utmost  £unihaiity,  and 
waa  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  always  acceaaible.  When  busy  in  maJdng 
preparaticma  for  a  battle,  he  had  a  habit  of  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  shifting  the  poaitioQ 
of  his  hat  every  moment,  by  which  signs  his  men  always  knew  when  to  expect  btuiness.  The 
whisper,  **Coni.cob  haa  bkiod  in  his  eye,"  which  ran  through  the  ranks  on  such  occaaiona, 
ahowed  that  these  aigna  were  perfectly  understood. 

Lieut  Gen.  Knyp&usen  was  a  good-looking  Dutchman,  about  five  feet  deven,  atraijorht  and 
alender.  His  features  were  sharp,  and  his  appearance  martiaL  His  command  was  oonfined  al. 
moat  exclusively  to  the  German  corps,  as  hia  ignorance  of  the  English  language  in  a  great 
measure  disquaufied  him  for  any  other. 

The  ^kctioQ  commonly  known  as  the  Affair  at  the  Paoli,  and  sometimes 
as  the  Massacre  at  the  Paoli,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  20th  Sept. 
1777,  at  a  place  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lan- 
caster turnpike,  and  at  least  two  miles  southwest  from  the  Paoli  tavern. 

After  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the  two  armies  met  again  on  the  1 6th 
Sept  near  this  place,  but  were  prevented  from  engaging  byaheavyrain, 
Washington  withdrew  across  the  Schuylkill  at  ParkePs  ferry,  but  sent 
Gen.  Wayne,  with  1,500  men,  to  join  Gen.  Smallwood,  and  annoy  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  who  was  posted  near  Tredyffrin  church. 

Wayne  had  encamped  in  a  very  retired  position,  near  the  present  monument,  and  at  aome  dis* 
lance  from  the  public  roads.  The  British  general,  receiving  information  from  traitors  who  knew 
every  defile  in  the  neiffhborhood,  and  every  movement  of  the  republican  troops,  detached  Geo. 
Gray,  a  brave  and  desperate,  but  cruel  officer,  to  cut  offWayne*s  party.    Stealrngfaia  way 

*  In  July,  1776,  he  waa  a  lieutenant  in  the  11th  Virginia  regiment ;  in  May,  1775,  he  was  ap<. 
pointed  a  captain.  Hia  r^riment  belonged  to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Woodford,  which  formed  part 
of  the  American  right  at  we  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  front  of  which  waa  placed  the  3d  regiment, 
eommanded  by  his  gidlant  father.  He  was  m  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  in  that  at  Mon* 
mouth.  He  waa  one  of  that  body  of  men  who  tracked  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  with  the  blooci 
of  their  footsteps  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  1778.  He  waa  in  the  covering  party  at  the  aaaanh 
of  Stony  Point. 
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Itemigli  ths  woods,  an^  op  ihit  mlrow  defile  bdow  the  Pooli,  he  drove  in  the  American  pickets, 
•nd  rushed  in  upon  the  camp.  **  The  assailants  yrere  received  with  several  close  and  destructive 
liraa,  whieh  must  have  done  great  execution,  but  the  American  troops  were  compelled  by  superior 
numbetB  to  retreat.  The  number  of  Americans  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action  amounted  to 
150.  Gen.  Gray,  it  is  said,  had  ordered  his  troops  to  give  no  quarter.  Many  victims  were  mas- 
sacred with  rutfaiess  barbarity,  after  resistance  on  their  part  had  ceased.  The  cry  for  qinrter  was 
vnfaeeded :  the  British  bayonet  did  its  work  with  unpit^ring  ferocity."  It  is  said  by  some  that 
the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  straw  in  the  camp,  thus  torturmg  many  sick  and  wounded  victims  who 
were  unable  to  escape  the  flames^ 

The  whole  American  corps  must  have  been  cut  off,  if  Wayne  had  not  preserved  his  coolness. 
He  promptly  rallied  a  few  regiments,  who  withstood  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  re- 
treat of  the  others.  When  this  attack  commenced  Gen.  Smallwood  was  already  within  a  mile 
of  the  field  of  battle ;  and  had  he  commanded  troops  to  bo  relied  upon,  might  have  given  a  veir 
different  turn  to  the  night  But  his  raw  militia,  felung  in  with  a  party  returning  from  the  pursmt 
oC  Wayne,  instantly  fled  in  confusion. 

A  few  persons  are  yet  living  who  assisted  in  burying  the  dead ;  but  53 
were  found  on  the  field,  whose  bodies  were  decently  interred  by  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  in  one  grave,  immediately  aciljoining  the  scene  of  action. 

On  the  20th  of  Sept.  1817,  being  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  massacre, 
a  monument  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  those  gallant  men  by  the 
Republican  Artillerists  of  Chester  co.,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  composed  of  white  marble,  and  is  a  pedestal  sui^ 
mounted  by  a  pyramid.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the  body  of  the  pedestalt 
are  appropriate  inscriptions. 


Pacii  Monument. 

It  has  often  been  said,  even  by  some  American  historians,  that  this  affair 
was  a  surprise.  A  court-martial,  convened  by  Washington  at  Gten. 
Wayne's  urgent  request,  within  five  weeks  after  the  affair,  decided,  after 
minute  investigation,  that  "he  did  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  {torn 
an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant  officer,  under  the  orders  which  he  then  had." 

Geo.  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  the  township  of  Eastown,  Chester  oo.,  (about  H  milefl 
south  of  the  Paoli  tayem,)  on  the  Ist  Jan.  1745.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  and  was  par- 
ticolarly  skilled  in  the  mathematics.  After  leaving  school  he  became  a  surveyor,  and  also  paid  some 
atfrgnti***  to  astronomy  and  engineering,  by  which  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
became  his  friend  and  patron.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolution  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  provincial  kfishiture.  He  entered  the  army  in  1775  as  cokmel  of  a  corps  of  volunteers ;  and 
was  afterwards  aetive  on  the  northern  frontier  at  Ticonderoga.  Here  he  was  made  bri^;aifier« 
gvMral  on  the  2l8i  Feb.  1777.    In  Um  battle  of  Braadywine  he  oommanded  the  diviaioii  of 
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Chodsford,  reoatinff  the  passage  of  the  coliimn  mder  Knyphansen  with  the  Qtmost  gullafltrf 
until  near  sunset,  when,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Hm 
conduct  at  the  Paoli  is  desciibed  above.  At  the  battle  of  Germantown  he  evinced  his  wonted  valoTt 
leading  his  division  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

In  all  councils  of  war  he  was  distinguished  for  supporting  the  most  energetic  measures.  Aft 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  Gen.  Cadwallader  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  two  general 
officers  in  favor  of  attacking  the  enemy.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  elicited  the  special  ap. 
plause  of  Gen.  Washington.  His  attack  upon  the  fort  at  Stony  Point,  in  July  1779,  an  almost 
maccessible  height,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  600  men,  and  a  strong  battery  of  artillery,  was  tiie 
most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war.  At  midnight  he  led  his  troops  with  unkMided  muskets,  flints 
oat,  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  firing  a  single  gun,  completely  carried  the  fort,  and  took 
643  prisoners.  In  the  attack  he  received  a  wound  from  a  musket  ball  in  tto  head,  which,  in,  the 
heat  of  the  conflict,  supposing  to  be  mortal,  he  called  to  his  aids  to  carry  him  forward  and  let 
him  die  in  the  fort  In  the  campaign  of  1781,  when  Comwallis  surrendered,  he  bore  a  conspica- 
OU8  |>art ;  and  he  was  afterwards  actively  engaged  in  Georgia.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  he  retirsd 
to  private  life.  In  1789  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1792,  after  Harmar  and  Su 
Clair  had  been  repeatedly  unsuccessful,  Wayne  took  the  command  on  the  northwestern  frontier^ 
""vid  by  his  wise  and  prudent  measures,  his  excellent  discipline,  and  bravery,  he  grained  the  deet- 
•ive  battle  of  the  Maumeo,  and  concluded  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  m  1795.  A  li£B 
of  peril  and  ^lory  was  terminated  in  Dec.  1796,  in  a  cabin  at  PresquHsle,  then  in  the  wildemeas, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited,  at  his  own  request,  under  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Erie.  His  remains  were  removed  in  1809  by  his  son,  CoL  Isaac  Wayne,  to  Radnor 
churchyard,  in  Delaware  county. 

By  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  an  elegant  moniiment  ma 
erected,  of  white  marble,  of  the  most  correct  symmetry  and  beauty. 

South  Front, — In  honor  of  the  distinguished  military  services  of  Major  General  Ajrraoinr 
Watnb,  and  as  an  affectionate  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  this  stone  was  erected,  by  his  cam* 
panions  in  arms,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4th,  A.  D.  1809,  tfaiitj« 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca;  an  event  which  oon* 
Btittttes  the  most  appropriate  eulogium  of  an  American  soldier  and  patriot. 

North  Front — Major  General  Anthony  Wayne,  was  bom  at  Waynesborough,*  in  Chester 
county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1745.  After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  De- 
oember,  1796,  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  His  mihtary  acliievements  are  consecrated  in  the  histoiy  of  his  country,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.    His  remains  are  here  interred. 


Oen.  Waynes  Residence,  1 J  miles  S.  of  the  PaoU  tavern. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  narrative,  which  is  corroborated  by  otli- 
crs.  Fitz  was  probably  connected  with  the  Doanes  of  Bucks  eo.,  and 
siinilar  deq>eraaoes  in  Franklin  co.  and  in  Virginia : — 

*  This  !•  inoofrwt ;  ses  the  biognphy  on  the  preceding  page. 
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Daring  the  winter  in  which  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  and  the  year  fc^wing,  soma 
alarm  was  created  and  kept  up  in  the  county  by  the  daring  depreciations  of  one  Jim  Fitzpatrick, 
a  celebrated  desperado  of  those  times,  fltz,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  born  of  Irish  pa- 
lentSj  and  was  apprentioed,  when  quite  a  ladi,  to  a  respectable  blacksmith  of  Chester  oo.,  named 
John  Passmore :  and  he  labored  faithfully  at  his  trade  (at  or  near  Dowmngton,  it  is  thought,) 
until  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.  Whits  in  his  boyhood  he  practised  a  g;(x>d  deal  in  atmetM) 
exercises,  in  which  he  manifested  ^eat  superiority. 

On  arriying  at  his  majority,  he  quit  his  trade  and  joined  the  American  army.  Not  relishing 
the  subordination  and  discipline  of  the  camp,  he  deserted,  and  roamed  the  country  for  some  time, 
working  as  a  day  laborer  for  a  maintenance.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  seized  unawares,  by 
two  soldiers,  in  a  meadow  in  London  Grove  township.  It  was  proposed  to  lead  their  prisoner 
directly  to  Wilmington,  but  at  his  entreaty  the  men  were  prevailed  upon  to  go  with  him  first  to 
his  mother's  to  procure  some  clothes,  which  he  said  he  should  want  in  case  ot  detention.  On 
opening  his  mother's  door,  he  grasped  his  rifle,  which  stood  behind  it,  and  presenting  the  muzzle 
to  the  soldiers,  threatened  to  shoot  them  down  unless  they  would  leave  him  instantly.  They  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  dare  him  to  the  execution  of  his  threat,  and  Fitz  returned  to  his  utboTy 
and  continued  to  pursue  it  as  if  nothing  had  haj^iened. 

To  particularize  the  many  adventures  related  of  this  singular  man — this  Rob  Roy  McGregor 
of  the  county — would  surpass  my  restricted  limits.  During  the  year  or  more  that  he  infested 
this  vicinity,  he  was  extremely  active,  and  every  day  plottmg  or  achieving  some  new  plan  of 
mischief.  He  however  never  moleir«ed  his  tory  friends,  for,  having  espoused  the  British  interest, 
he  considered  the  whigs  only  as  his  enemies,  and  himself  at  liberty,  as  a  partisan  chief,  by  thtf 
hiws  of  war,  to  harass  them  in  every  possible  manner. 

He  had  his  peculiar  humor,  which  he  frequently  indulged  at  the  expense  of  others.  Even  in 
his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  chose  to  punish,  he  often  proceeded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  objects  of  ridicule  rather  than  pity.  He  demised  covetousness ;  and  in  all  his  depreda* 
tions  was  never  known  to  rob  a  poor  man.  Indeed  he  often  gave  to  the  poor  what  he  took  from 
the  rich.  It  is  related  that  while  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cain  meeting-house,  he  met  with 
an  iAd  woman  on  her  way  to  the  city  with  all  her  uttle  stock  of  money  to  procure  a  supply  of 
goods.  Not  knowing  the  robber,  and  but  little  expecting  at  that  time  the  honor  of  his  company, 
ibe  made  known  to  hmi  her  apprehension  that,  as  Capt.  Fitz  was  in  the  neighborhood,  she  mighi 
ML  into  lus  clutches,  and  be  deprived  of  her  whole  fortune.  F^tz,  after  obtainin|f  her  secret,  told 
her  he  was  the  man  she  so  much  dreaded,  but  there  was  nothing  he  would  disdam  so  much  as  to 
wnmg  a  weak  and  defenceless  woman.  At  the  same  time  he  <hew  from  his  pocket  a  purve  <tf 
foipfsas,  presented  it  to  her,  wished  her  a  pleasant  journey,  and  turned  off  into  the  woods. 

IIm  whig  collectors  of  public  moneys  were  the  qiecial  objects  of  his  vengeance,  and  all  th« 
pi^lic  money  which  he  could  extort  £rom  them  he  looked  upon  as  lawful  prey.  One  of  these 
men  he  not  only  plundered  of  a  large  sum,  but  took  him  off  to  his  cave  in  the  woods,  where  he 
detained  him  two  weeks,  to  the  ffreat  alarm  of  his  fondly,  who  siq>posed  him  murdered. 

He  was  often  pursued  by  whme  companies  of  men,  but  always  escaped  them  by  his  agility,  or 
daunted  them  by  his  intrepidity.  On  one  occasion,  50  or  more  persons  assembled  well  armed, 
and  resolved  to  take  him  if  possible,  dead  or  aUve.  Tliey  coursed  him  for  some  hours  over  the 
hiUs,  but  beeomin^  weary  of  the  chase,  they  called  at  a  tavern  to  rest,  and  procure  some  refresh- 
ment. While  sittmg  in  the  room  together,  and  every  one  expressing  bis  wish  to  meet  with  Fits» 
saddenly,  to  their  flrreat  astonishment,  he  presented  himself  before  them  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand« 
He  bade  them  all  keep  their  seats,  declaring  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  moved.  Then 
having  called  for  a  small  glass  of  rum,  and  drank  it  off,  he  walked  backwards  some  paces* 
with  his  nfle  |n«senled  at  the  tavern  door,  wheeled  and  lock  to  his  heels,leaying  the  sti^dfied  com- 
pany in  nlent  amazement. 

not  long  after  this  occurrence,  another  party  of  18  or  20  men  was  hunting  him  with  guns  and 
nfies  upon  the  South  Valley  hill.  Stepping  from  behind  a  tree  he  presented  himself  to  one  of  the 
eompany  separated  a  short  distance  from  the  rest,  and  asked  him  whom  he  was  seeking.  Themaa 
answered,  "  Fitz.'*  "  Then,*'  said  fitz,  "  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  3rou  his  cave  where  yoa 
may  find  him."  The  bold  man-hunter  went  accordingly.  After  leading  him  some  distance  from 
his  companions,  Fitz  told  the  fellow  who  he  was;  bade  him  ground  arms,  tied  him  to  a  tree,  cot 
a  irifhe,  and  flomd  him  severely.  He  then  told  him  he  might  go  and  inform  his  eomradee 
when  to  find  the  l^tz  they  were  hunting.    When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  he  had  decani|>ed« 

Shortly  after  a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  to  show  how  much  he  dared,  or  how  heartily 
he  denised  the  cowardice  of  the  multitude,  armed  with  two  pistols  and  a  dagger,  he  deliberately 
wafted  in  open  day,  from  the  southern  hill  opposite  Kennett  square,  throngfa  a  great  compan jr  of 
people,  who  made  way  for  him,  to  Ta^^'s  tavern,  took  a  glass  of  gn>|f,  and  went  away  with- 
oqt  moiestatiQn,  though  there  were  men  present  with  arms  and  muskets  m  their  hands* 

A  man  from  Nottingham,  once  in  pursuit  of  Fitz,  entered  the  house  of  his  moUier,  behaved 
ndely,  and  broke  her  spinning-wfaed.  Fitz  vowed  revenge,  and  sent  the  fellow  word  that  he 
would  visit  him  shortly.  The  man  swore  hs  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  ventored  to  predict 
that  if  Fits  aspeared  he  should  give  a  good  account  of  him.    The  robber  kept  his  promise,  and 
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IkSTiiif  met  hit  mother's  injimr  at  his  own  door,  ordered  bim  in  a  peremutorj  tone  to  IdBow  him 
to  the  woods.  The  man  had  not  the  hardihood  to  disob^,  bat  did  aa  Greeted.  Fitz  then  tied 
him  to  a  tree  and  inflicted  on  him  his  favorite  punishment — a  sore  flagellation. 

Bat  this  man,  who  had  davnted  mnltitades,  and  baffled  so  lonip  the  rinlance  of  his  enemief^ 
like  Sampson  was  at  lengrth  betrayed  and  taken  by  a  woman.  This  Deulah  was  the  mistress 
and  confidant  of  Fits,  and  was  mainly  dependent  mr  the  means  of  support  apon  his  generoeity. 
She  then  lived  in  a  honse  near  the  Strasburg  road,  and.  a  Kttle  beyond  Oram  creek,  in  a  retired 
•itnation. 

He  was  apprehended  by  men  concealed  in  the  house,  and  conducted  immediately  to  Chester, 
where  he  was  tried,  eondemned,  and  executed ;  behaving  throughout  with  a  firmness  worthj  of 
4  hero,  and  consistently  with  ^e  character  he  had  sustained. 

The  comity  of  Chester  contains  no  very  large  towns,  but  is  studded  over 
-with  ple€tsant  rural  hamlets,  which  have  grown  up  in  the  progress  of 
vears,  at  the  crossings  of  the  great  roads,  or  near  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
inns,  with  which  the  county  abounds.  Many  of  these  old  taverns  on  the 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  turnpikes  were  famous  cmiong  the  travellers 
of  the  olden  time,  and  not  a  few  have  been  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  revolution.  Such  were  the  Spread  Eagles  the  (Gren.)  Paoli,  the  (Gen.) 
Warren,  the  White  Horse,  the  Black  Horse,  the  Ship,  the  Red  Lion,  &c. 
&c.  Near  some  of  these,  small  villages  have  grown  up.  When  G^v. 
Pownal  visited  Lancaster  in  1754,  he  spoke  of  stopping  on  his  way  at 
the  Buck,  hy  Ann  Miller ;  at  the  Vernon,  by  Ashton,  (now  the  Warren ;) 
the  White  Horse,  by  Hambright ;  the  Ship,  near  Downingtown,  by  Thos. 
Park ;  the  Red  Lion,  by  Joseph  Steer ;  the  Wagon,  by  James  Way,  &c. 

Westchester,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  pleasant  town,  rather  compactly 
and  substantially  built,  situated  in  Goshen  township,  five  miles  south  of 
the  Great  Valley,  and  23  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  very  high  ground,  the 
dividing  ridge  between  branches  of  the  Brandywine  and  Chester  creeks^ 
In  1800  the  population  was  874 ;  in  1810,  471 ;  in  1820,  552 ;  in  IBM, 
1,252 ;  and  in  1840,  2,152.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  on  streets  at 
right  angles.  The  public  buildings,  especially  those  erected  within  th« 
last  ten  years,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  enterprise  and  tfiuste  of  the  citi-* 
zens.  Of  these  the  bank,  with  a  magnificent  Doric  portico  of  pure  v^te 
marble,  the  new  prison,  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal 
ofanrches,  the  Athenasum,  and  Mr.  Bolmar's  seminary,  ai^  the  most  con- 
qricuous.  Besides  the  churches  enumerated,  there  are,  a  Catholic  church 
and  two  Friends'  meeting-houses ;  also  an  academy,  a  female  seminary^ 
tw6  or  three  l€u*ge  boanling-schools,  a  public  library,  AthenaBum  aiid 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  the  courthouse,  and  pubUc  offices.  The 
town  is  remarkable  for  salubrity,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  undu- 
lating country.  Westchester  is  pre-eminent  among  the  villages  of  the 
state  for  its  highly  cultivated  state  of  society,  and  the  general  diffiisioii 
of  intelligence  among  its  citizens.  The  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  the  county  had  been  very  fully  explored  and  written  upon 
by  citizens  of  the  town  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  long  De- 
fore  the  state  geological  survey  was  set  on  foot ;  and  with  many  depart- 
ments of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
have  acquired  familiarity,  by  self-instruction  and  by  lectures  at  their  ad- 
mirable Athenseum.  Among  the  curiosities  deposited  in  the  cabinet  hare, 
is  the  telescope  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  to 
himself  from  nearly  all  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  revdution,  together 
with  his  own  autograph. 

A  railroadf  nine  ndles  long,  constructed  in  1882,  connects  with  the  Go* 
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Inmbia  railroad  near  ^the  Paoir — and  a  branch  also  at  a  nearer  point 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  limestone  and  lime  from  *Hhe  Great  Val- 
ley.''   The  Strasburg  road  passes  through  the  town.     The  annexed  view 


Central  part  of  Westchester. 

exhibits  the  entrance  to  the  centre  of  the  borough  between  the  Black 
Bear  and  Turk's  Head  taverns.  On  the  left  are  seen  the  public  c^ces 
and  courthouse ;  on  the  right  the  ^  Turk's  Head,"  the  bank,  &c. 

Westchester  became  the  seat  of  justice  in  1766,  by  the  removal  of  the 
public  offioes  from  Old  Chester ;  it  was  made  a  borough  in  1799.  The 
original  plan  of  the  town  consisted  of  four  squares.  In  1829  several 
streets  were  opened  and  new  squares  formed,  on  the  southwestern  side 
of  the  primitive  squares,  by  Wm.  Everhart,  Esq. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  was  not  made  without  great  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  ^  Upland"  or  Old  Chester  people,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  civil  war.  The  first  law  was  passed  in  1784,  fixing  the  place  at 
some  point  not  more  than  one  mile  from  the  Turk^s  Head  tavern.  CoL 
Hannum,  an  active,  efficient  man,  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  Before 
the  courthouse  was  half  built,  the  law  was  repealed  by  the  influence  of 
the  Chester  men ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  came  up  with  a  field- 
piece,  under  Maj.  Harper,  determined  to  demolish  the  walls  of  the  new 
building. 

As  the  population  of  the  county  increased  towards  the  north  and  west,  the  great  distance  of 
the  county  seat  at  Chester  was  considered  a  serious  inconvenience  by  those  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  county,  and  a  law  was  procured  to  be  passed  in  1784,  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  coun- 
ty seat  to  a  more  central  position.  The  new  law  provided  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  one  mile  from  the  Turks  Head  tavern,  then  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  tavern 
of  that  name  in  the  centre  of  the  borough  of  Westchester.  Col.  Hannum,  an  active,  efficient 
Bian,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  took  an  efficient  part  in  the  proceedings  de- 
tailed below.  The  removal  was  not  without  grreat  opposition  from  the  people  of  Chester  and  its 
vicinity ;  and  before  the  walls  of  the  new  county  bmldings  were  completed,  they  procured  an  act 
to  be  passed,  rqpealing  the  previous  one.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  repeal  of  the  law,  they 
detennined  to  demoliBh  the  unfinished  building  by  force  of  arms. 

"  Accordingly  a  company  assembled,  armed  and  accoutred,  and  having  procured  a  field-pieoe, 
^pointed  Blaj.  Harper  commander,  and  proceeded  to  aceompliBh  the  dengn.    Notice  «r  thsir 
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€bjaet  liftTini  been  ^tob  by  mmie  of  the  leaden  to  the  nek^hborimod  of  the  Tark*f  Head,  pfm* 
r&tiona  were  immediately  made  for  their  reception.  Col.  Hannmn  was  particularlj  actiTe.  Men 
were  ooUeeted,  arms  and  eaitridgea  prepared ;  gro;  and  rations  freely  distributed.  The  window* 
of  the  oonrthoose  were  boarded  upon  each  aide,  the  space  between  being  fiHed  with  stones,  and 
loop-holes  left  for  the  musketry.  Mr.  Marshall  and  Col.  Isaac  Taylor  commanding  in  the  upper 
story,  and  Underwood  and  Patton  below,  while  Col.  Hannum  had  the  direction  of  the  whole. 
The  non-remoyahsts  haying  passed  the  niffht  at  the  Gren.  Greene  tayem,  made  their  appearance 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  their  ground  about  200  yards  southeast  of  the  Quaker  meeting* 
house.  Here  they  planted  their  cannon  and  made  preparations  for  the  attack.  An  accommoda- 
tion, howeyer,  was  effected,  by  the  intenrention  of  some  pacific  persons,  who  used  their  efforts 
to  preyent  the  effusion  of  blood.  To  the  non-remoyalists  was  conceded  the  liberty  of  in^>ecting 
the  defenees,  on  condition  that  they  should  do  them  no  injury ;  and  they  on  their  part  agreed  to 
letum  peaceably  to  their  homes. 

The  cannon  was  turned  in  another  direction,  and  fired  in  celebration  of  the  treaty.  An  act  of 
indiscretion,  howeyer,  had  nearly  brought  on  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  One  of  Maj.  Harper's  meo 
haying  entered  the  fori  struck  down  the  fiag  erected  by  their  opponents.  Highly  incensed  at 
this  treatment  of  their  standard,  the  remoyaluts  flew  to  their  arms,  and  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
yented  from  firing  upon  the  major  and  his  companions.  Some  exertion,  howeyer,  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders,  allayed  the  irritation  of  the  men,  and  the  parties  at  length  separated  amicably,  with^ 
out  loss  of  life  or  limb.  No  prosecution  was  oyer  instituted.  Tl:^  rerooyalists  were  well  satis- 
fied with  what  they  considered  their  yictory,  and  indulged  their  humor  in  satirical  songs. 

Another  law  was  passed  in  1786,  again  directing  the  remoyal ;  the  buildings  were  comidfetedv 
and  the  seat  of  justice  firmly  established  at  Westchester. 

The  county  buildings  at  Old  Chester  were  sold ;  but  in  1789  an  act  was  passed  diyiding  the 
ooonf^,  and  establishing  the  county  of  Delaware ;  and  the  buildings  were  re-purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  new  county.  By  the  act,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  counties  was  not  permit- 
ted to  diyide  farms.     This  will  account  for  the  yery  irregular  boundary  along  a  part  of  the  line. 

In  1798,  the  county  was  authorized  to  estabUsh  a  house  for  the  employment  and  support  of  the 
poor.  A  large  and  yaluable  form  of  300  acres  was  purchased,  about  eight  miles  from  Westches- 
ter, on  the  bulks  of  the  Brandywina  A  eomroodious  two^tory  brick  building,  40  feet  by  100, 
and  a  larse  bam  of  almost  equal  dimensions,  and  three  stories  high,  were  soon  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $16,000.  The  establishment  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
board  of  directors.  The  number  of  inmates  was  at  first  1 18,  but  has  yery  considerably  increased. 
They  are  proyided  with  three  meals  a  day,  of  plain  substantial  food.  The  produce  of  the  form 
contributes  considerably  to  the  support  of  the  paupers,  but  is  insufficient  for  the  whole  consump. 
tion,  and  a  balance  is  always  chargeable  upon  the  county. 

For  a  few  years  too  free  an  intercourse  was  permitted  among  the  inmates ;  freqnent  marriagea 
took  plate  among  the  paupers,  and  the  county  family  was  found  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
was  considered  prudent  for  the  interests  of  the  county,  or  the  comfort  and  good  morals  of  tho 
Mtablishment ;  and  better  regulations  were  consequently  introduced. — Lewit, 


Mr,  Bolmar^s  Seminary, 

The  spacious  edifice  here  represented,  stands  about  half  a  mile  from 
town,  near  the  railroad.    It  was  originally  built  some  three  or  four  yean 
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■bioe  by  an  association  for  a  female  seminary,  and  occapied  as  snch  for 
oae  year.  For  some  reason  the  female  seminary  did  not  snceeed,  and 
the  building  was  porchased  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  who  had  already  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  conducted  a  very  successful  boys'  school  in  the  borough.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  best  regulated  and  most  complete  institutions  for  the 
education  of  young  lads  in  the  country.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
without  inconvenience  100  boys,  although  in  1841-'42  the  number  was 
only  about  60.  Many  of  these  were  from  the  south,  and  some  from  Mex- 
ico, South  Ailnerica,  and  the  West  Indies.  Boys  are  fitted  either  for  the 
compting-room,  or  for  college,  as  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  ]|£>lmar  is  a  native  of  France,  and  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  her  cele- 
brated polytechnic  schools.  Having  been  long  in  this  country,  he  is  an 
accomplished  English  as  well  as  French  scholar.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit 
to  the  establishment  to  witness  its  admirable  arrangement,  and  its  very 
vigilant  and  efficient — ^but  still  mild — discipline.  There  is  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  in  its  place :  the  eye  of  the  master  is  eve- 
rywhere. Every  boy  has  his  own  single  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  his 
trunk ;  in  another  room  is  his  own  basin,  soap,  towel,  toothpowder  and 
brush,  arranged  in  a  long  washing-room ;  and  in  another  place  is  a  box 
for  his  boots,  brushes,  umbrella,  and  little  etceteras.  All  is  as  orderly  as 
a  military  quarters ;  the  police  is  as  vigilant  as  that  of  Paris,  and  misde- 
meanor is  sure  to  be  followed  with  instant  detection  and  punishment-*- 
which  in  ordinary  cases  is  the  privation  of  some  privilege  or  enjoyment. 
Such  is  the  perfection  of  this  police,  that  even  the  most  common  apart- 
ments in  the  daily  use  of  60  Doys,  are  not  disfigured  by  the  slightest 
scratch  or  pencil  mark. 

l%ere  is  also  near  the  borough  the  excellent  boarding-school  for  boys  of 
Mr.  Joshua  (loopes,  which  has  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity.  It  was  ori* 
ginallv  commenced  at  Downingtown  in  1817.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  limited  to  20.  The  Academy  in  Westchester  and  the  Female  Semina- 
ry are  also  very  flourishing. 

Among  the  moit  distmgniBhed  of  the  ■eminaries  of  learning  in  the  co.,  is  the  old  institotioo 
MtabUihed  by  the  Society  of  Frienda  in  Westtown,  in  1794,  "  with  a  desire,  more  especially  for 
the  promotion  of  piety,  tlian  the  cultivation  of  science."  It  was  to  be  under  the  patnma^  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  furnish,  "besides  the  requisite  portion  of  hterary  mstrue- 
tioB,  an  education  exempt  from  the  contagion  of  yicious  example,  and  calculated  to  establish 
haHts  and  principles  favorable  to  future  usefulness  in  religious  and  civil  society.  A  farm  of  600 
acres  was  purchased  of  James  Gibbons,  and  a  large  brick  building  erected  for  the  aocommoda- 
tion  of  the  students.  The  faim  cost  between  $16,000  and  $19,000,  and  the  buildii^  f^^TO. 
PapUs  were  Brst  received  in  the  5th  month,  1799,  ten  of  a  sex  b^ng  admitted  until  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  In  1802  a  large  building  of  stone  was  erected,  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  used  as  an  hospital  in  case  of  infectious  diseases,  but  subsequently  appropriated 
fiv  the  use  of  teachers  with  families. 

The  irnmi^itia^  charge  is  intrusted  to  a  superintendent  and  eight  teachers — three  men  and  Are 
women.  The  superintendent  attends  to  the  finances  of  the  institution,  but  has  ^o  direct  over- 
sight of  the  hterary  departments.  A  library  and  philos(^hical  awpoihitus  is  provided,  and  the 
osoal  branches  of  an  English  and  classical  education  are  taught.  For  many  yean  the  classics 
were  omitted. — LewU, 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1841,  was 
181 — 50  bojrs,  81  girls ;  the  average  number  at  the  school  during  the 
year»  220.  The  school  is  restricted  to  the  children  of  Friends.  Our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  that  though  the  Society  of  Friends  cheerful- 
ly contribute  their  quota  of  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  general  education, 
yet  &ey  seldom,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  send  their  children  to  the  public 
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schools,  or  to  schools  taught  by  persons  who  are  not  in  membership  wiA 
them^  as  they  believe  that  religious  instruction  and  school  education 
diould  progress  together,  and  therefore  do  not  wish  their  children  taught 
by  persons  Who  hold  different  tenets  from  their  own. 

The  first  academy  of  any  note  establiahed  in  the  co.,  wac  aituated  in  Nottmcfaam,  under  ths 
cfaam  of  tbe  Rev.  Samoel  Fiiiley,  D.D.,  afterwarda  fieeident  of  PlinoeCoo  oolkge.  Liltle  earn 
■ow  be  aaid  of  thia  onoe  celebrated  aeninaiy,  aa  neariVeifhty  yeaia  (m  1841)  haTeelapaed  aino* 
it  wan  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  the  preceptor  to  Princeton ;  but  it  ia  wdl  known  to  have 
flooriahed  for  many  yearst  and  to  hare  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  pobKc  to  an 
eitent  unpreoedented  at  that  time.    The  unmortal  Dr.  Roeh  waa  one  of  ita  popila^ — LewU, 

The  following  extract  relating  to  the  townships  in  this  vicinity,  is  also 
from  Mr.  Lewis's  history. 

In  Birmingham  the  Brinton  family  were  among  the  moat  eonaiderablei— >Edwaird,  tba  principal 
penomu^  bmng  one  of  the  judgea  of  the  court,  magistrate,  dtc. 

In  Westtown  the  Gibboni  family  were  distinguished  as  landholders,  members  of  assembly,  and 
miH  ownera.    The  Weattown  aohool  is  located  on  a  part  of  their  lands. 

Goehen,  ia  which  West  ChealBt  is^sitnated,  waa  taken  up  earty.  Two  laqpa  tracts  adjoining 
Gay-st,  each  a  mile  square,  were  owned  by  Richard  Thomas  and  Capt.  — .  Tbe  eaatem 
part  of  this  township  was  settled  by  the  Ashbridge  fiimilv— of  which  the  late  Geo.  Ashbridgeu 
for  twenty  years  successiTdy  elected  a  member  of  assembly,  was  a  branch, — David  Jobea,  and 
others. 

West  Whiteland  was  principally  aottled  by  Richard  Thomaa,  in  right  of  orinnal  purchase  ma^ 
in  Wales,  hf  Richard  Ap  Thomas  of  Whitford  warden  in  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  from  which, 
it  is  presumed,  the  name  of  West  Whiteland  is  derived.  The  hocne  which  this  settler  buflt  upoQ 
his  allotment  was  placed  near  the  Valley  credc,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  Indian  v3« 
lage ;  and  the  reaaon  assigned  for  such  a  situation  was,  that  the  doga  of  the  village  would  assisi 
in  keepiAg  the  wild  beasts,  then  numerous,  at  a  distance.  The  place  was  called,  in  the  Indiam 
language,  Katatnoonehink,  signifying  Hazlenut  grove. 

DowNiKOTowir  is  a  pleasant  rural  village,  extending  for  about  a  mila 
along  the  Lancaster  turt^ke,  where  it  crosses  the  Big  Brandywine  33 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia..  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  position  in 
Ihe  heart  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  to  the  water-power  of  the  creek.  It 
contains  a  ntimber  of  stores  and  taverns,  a  Methodist  church,  a  Friends^ 
meeting-house,  and  an  Episcopal  congregation  who  contemplate  building, 
lliere  is  an  excellent  Female  Seminary  here,  kept  by  the  daughters  S[ 
the  late  Zebulon  Thomas.  Several  mills  and  factories  are  located  along 
the  creek.  A  turnpike  to  Harrisburg  by  way  of  Ephrata  commences 
here.  The  Columbia  railroad  sweeps  past  the  village,  and  crosses  the 
Brandywine  by  a  splendid  bridge. 

Wm.  Penn,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  one  of  his  agents  concerning 
Philadelnhia,  says,  **  Let  every  house  be  placed,  if  the  person  pleases,  in 
th6  middle  of  its  plat,  as  to  the  breadthway  of  it,  that  so  there  may  be 
ground  on  each  side  for  gardens,  or  orchards,  or  fields — ^that  it  may  be  a 
greene  country  towne,  which  will  never  be  burnt,  and  always  be  wholei* 
some.''  Such  is  the  aspect  of  Downingtown,  with  its  spacious  substan- 
tial houses,  shaded  by  tall  pines  and  elms,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Terdant  yards  and  gardens,  flanked  by  fragrant  orchards  and  fields  of 
clover.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  green  spots  that  has  been  left  tm^ 
scathed  by  die  mcmia  of  modern  speculation.  Not  even  the  passage  of 
the  railroad  along  its  southern  border,  could  seduce  the  old-fasiii<medoitK 
zens  from  their  quiet,  staid,  and  thrifty  ways  into  the  delusive  dream  of 
making  haste  to  be  rich.  No  water-lots  nor  comer-lots  have  ever  been 
laid  out,  and  the  citizens  buy  in  whatever  lots  may  happen  to  come  into 
market  by  deaths,  &c    No  wars,  nor  mobs,  nor  bankruptcies,  unless  of 
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flome  transient  adventurer,  have  disgraced  the  place.  Even  the  tempta* 
tion  of  being  the  county  seat  was  resisted ;  and  although  at  an  early  date 
the  commissioners  had  obtained  the  refusal  of  a  single  lot  a4Joining  Mr. 
Hunt's,  yet  not  another  lot  in  the  vicinity  would  any  one  sell.  They 
were  opposed  both  to  parting  with  their  homesteads,  and  to  the  noise  and 
brawling  of  a  county  town.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  Miss 
Thimias's  Female  Seminary.  In  the  centre,  near  the  street,  is  seen  the 
old  mill. 


Dovoningtowru 

The  following  facts  were  derived  principally  from  Messrs.  William  and 
Joshua  Hunt: 

Hie  place  and  the  vicinity  was  originallj  settled  by  English  from  Birmingham,  and  the  pres- 
ent occiq>ants  live  generally  upon  property  that  has  been  m  the  families  for  man)r  generations. 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  "  Cab  township  on  the  west,  and  in  tibe  valley,  was  occupied  1^  Bald- 
iDDS  and  Moores,  Parkes,  Mendenhalls,  Coates,  Pines,  Millers,  and  others.''  The  brick  house  a 
few  rods  west  of  the  railroad  depot,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Joshua  and  Joseph  Hunt,  was 
erected  in  1728.  It  was  then  the  first  house  except  the  log-cabins  of  the  pioneers.  George 
Aston,  great-grandfather  of  the  Hunts,  took  up  some  500  acres  at  this  place,  and  about  1000 
acres  of  woomand.  The  deeds  are  dated  in  1683,  and  the  settlement  was  made  probably  about 
1700.  Roger  Hunt,  the  ^rrandfftther  of  the  Hunts,  came  from  Birmingham  in  England.  Ht 
and  Aston  were  Episcopahans.  Roger  Hunt  was  a  wagoner  under  Duxmar  in  Braddock's  expe- 
dition. Some  of  his  descendants  have  been  Quakers.  Mr.  Moore  first  took  up  the  land  where 
the  viDage  now  is.  Thomas  Downing  bought  of  him,  and  built  the  mill  and  the  old  house  near 
it,  somewbere  about  1730  or  '40.  The  place  was  known  as  Milltown  for  many  years.  Of  the 
Parke  family,  Robert  kept  the  old  "  Ship*'  tavern,  west  of  the  Hunti,  and  the  others  thai 
in  the  village,  where  the  family  still  reside.  Jason  Cloud  was  an  earlv  settler  on  the  south  side 
of  the  vaUey.  During  the  revolution,  the  house  of  the  commissary,  Mr.  Richard  Downing,  wa« 
ai  the  east  end  of  the  village.    Cot  Steward's  regiment  was  quartered  here  in  1781. 

CoATEsviLLB  is  in  the  great  valley,  3  miles  west  of  Downingtown,  and 
exactly  half  way  between  Columbia  and  Philadelphia..  It  is  situated  on 
tbs  left  bank  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  across  which  the 
railroad  passes  on  a  bridge,  towering  73  feet  in  the  air,  and  stretching 
across  a  chasm  850  feet  The  situation  of  the  visage  is  very  pictur* 
esqoe.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  an  abundance  of  water-^wer,  and  several 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  place  contains  some  fifty  or  sixty 
lMNi8es»  stores,  a  Presbyterian  church,  schools,  &C. 
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Coatesvflle  and  its  vicinity  was  originally  settled  by  the  Coateses  from 
Montgomeryshire ;  by  the  Bresallons,  a  French  family,  who  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Gardners ;  and  by  the  Fleming  family.  The  village  has 
much  increased  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad; 

The  Yellow  Springs,  a  noted  and  beautiful  watering-place,  are  near 
the  Morgantown  road,  about  8  miles  neariy  north  c^  Downingtown. 
They  are  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  country,  and  are  provided  with 
baths,  walks,  two  splendid  hotels,  and  other  accommodations  for  visitonk 
The  establishment  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Holman,  the  proprietress.  The  springs 
were  discovered  as  early  as  1722,  and  a  rude  cabin  was  erected  in  1750 
for  the  use  of  visitors.  A  silversmith  of  Philadelphia,  called  "^honest 
John  Bailey,"  made  considerable  improvements;  and  they  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kennedy  and  his  son,  and  then,  in  1806,  to 
Mr.  Bones,  who  improved  them  extensively.  A  splendid  new  hotel  has 
.  been  built  within  a  few  years  past.  Behind  one  of  the  hotels  stand  the 
"old  barracks** — a  long  frame  building  with  a  porch,  erected  by  Gen. 
Washington  during  the  revolution,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  tiie  army» 

It  retains  many  marks  of  their  rough  sports.  It  is  verv  properly  pre* 
served  by  the  proprietor  of  the  springs,  as  an  interesting  historical  relic. 
The  regiment  of  Col.  Steward  was  encamped  here  in  1780-81. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  history  of  the  townships  in  this  northern 
section  of  the  county:-— 

UwcHLAN  was  settled  principally  by  Welshmen,  under  the  aospices  of  David  lAof  d,  of  Old 
Chester ;  and  a  Friends*  meeting Jiouse  was  established.  The  preaching  and  eihortatmn  were  ia 
Welsh.  The  first  preachers  here  were  Samuel  and  Griffith  John,  brothers ;  neither  of  whom 
oould  erer  speak  English  free  from  a  strong  tincture  of  their  native  tongue.  The  other  tettlen 
were  Morris  Reese,  CadwaDader  John,  (or  Jones,)  David  Cadwallader,  David  Evans,  Homphiey 
Lloyd,  David  Lloyd,  the  FhiUipses,  and  other  WeMumen.  The  name  signifies  higher  thmmg  or 
mboi>e  the  valley. 

To  one  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  this  catalogue  of  names  may 
be  devoid  of  interest ;  but  it  may  not  be  entirdy  uninteresting  to  the  frimilies  descended  from  the 
eariv  settlers. 

TRKDTFniiN  was  also  taken  up  principally  by  the  Welsh.     Its  name  is  indicative  of  the  char. 


acter  and  situation  of  the  land,  signifving  ttony  valley.     {Tre,  stonv ;  dyffrin,  valley.) 

CHAaLBSTON  was  purchased  in  England  by  a  gentleman  named  Charles  p*  *     * 
■hip  took  one  part  of  his  name,  and  Sie  creek  running  through  it  the  other. 


PiKELAm>  was  presented  by  the  proprietor  to  Pike,  m  England,  in  order  to  induce  that  gentle- 
to  emigrate.  It  was  unseaU^  many  years,  but  at  length  was  leased  in  small  tracts,  wsfh  the 
right  of  purchase  after  twenty  years'  possession,  at  a  valuation  then  to  be  made.  Among  the 
mX  settlers  were  Samuel  laghtfoot,  Thomas  Milhouse,  and  Michael  Lightfbot.  This  last  ten- 
anted the  place  now  (1824)  held  by  Pennypacker,  and  lived  a  number  of  years  in  a  cave,  eome 
traces  of  which  were  visible  not  long  since.  Samuel  lightfoot  built  the  mat  mill  in  this  Deigli- 
borfaood.    The  operation  of  bolting  was  then  performed  by  hand. 

VmcKitT  was  purchased  in  England  by  Sir  Matthias  Vincent,  Benj.  Futloy,  and  Dr,  Daniel 
Coze.  It  was  leased  and  settled  much  in  the  same  way  as  Pikeland.  The  fine  stieam  (FVeoch 
cr.)  passing  through  it,  for  many  vears  bore  the  proud  title  of  Vincent  river.  Ralston,  Jenkin, 
Davis,  Thomas,  John  and  Michael  Paul,  Gordon,  Brombac,  and  Dennis  Whden,  the  respectable 
ancestor  of  Cd.  Dennis  Whelen,  were  among  the  first  settlers.  CUrret  Brombao  ettabfiahe4 
the  first  tavern  north  of  the  Lancaster  road,  in  a  little  low  house  of  rude  construction,  where  he 
oonlinoed  to  perform  the  duties  of  host  many  years.  He  was  a  merry  German,  and  lived  lo  eee 
himself  rich. 


year]       , 

called  Reading  in  this  township,  belonging  to  a  company  of  which  Branson,  Vanleer,  and  oCheiB 
weie  members.  It  eventually  was  abandmied  for  want  of  ore.  Meiedith  was  an  original  iettkr 
in  this  township. 

Four  miles  from  the  Springs^  towards  IlLemxviUe»  is  the  lovely  village 
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of  Kjhbeetoh,  which  has  grown  up  aronnd  the  distinguished  female  sem« 
nary  conducted  by  Mr.  Kunber  and  his  accomplished  daughters. 

The  Kimberton  Female  Seminary  was  established  in  1817,  "on  the  broad  basis  of  a  poblio 
school,  confined  to  no  particular  class  of  religions  professors.  It  is  conducted  without  any  code 
of  laws,  on  the  phui  of  parental  government  The  onl j  law  imposed  is  that  of  our  Sayionr— 
*  Whatsoever  ye  would  tnat  others  should  do  unto  jou,  do  ye  also  unto  them.' "  Tlie  house'  if 
krge,  and  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  40  scholars^ — Lewis. 

Phbndcville,  which  has  grown  up  principally  within  the  last  ten  years, 
is  a  smart  manufacturing  village,  pleasantly  situated  along  the  hill-sides, 
and  in  the  valley  of  French  cr.,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Schuylkill.  It 
contains  a  large  cotton  factory,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Garrigues 
erf*  Philadelphia,  erected  in  1880-31 — tiie  extensive  iron  works  of  Messrs* 
Reeves  d&  Whitaker,  consisting  of  furnace,  foundry,  rolling-mill,  and  nail 
factory,  and  giving  employment  to  between  300  and  400  men.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  successfully  used  here,  in  all  the  operations  of  making  iron. 
There  is  also  the  Chester  Co.  iron  works  and  naU  factory,  but  not  now  in 
operation.  An  old  flouring-mill  was  washed  away  in  1838.  The  Men- 
nonists,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  have  a  church  and 
grave-yard  here.  In  later  years,  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Catholics,  and 
Episcopalians  have  erected  churches ;  the  latter  edifice  is  on  the  lull 
overlooking  the  Schuylkill,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
builders.  The  Reading  railroad  passes  imm^ediately  in  front  of  the  vil- 
lage, along  the  Schuylkill,  crossing  French  cr.  on  a  lattice  bridge ;  and  a 
short  distance  above  the  village  passing  through  a  dark  tunnel,  2,043  feet 
long,  through  solid  rock.  PVom  this  it  emerges  upon  a  splendid  bridge 
across  the  Schuylkill,  consisting  of  four  arches,  each  72  feet  span,  of  solid 
stpne  masonry.    AnnejLcd  is  a  view  of  the  bridge  and  tunnel.    A  short 


Railroad  Bridge,  near  PhenicviUe. 

canal  connects  the  factories  with  the  Schuylkill  navigation  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  population  of  the  village  is  said  to  be  about 
1,000.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
SchuyUdU. 

Where  the  village  now  stands,  there  were  some  40  years  since  only  3 
fiurm-houses ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill.    About  the 

29 
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year  1808,  the  great  water-power  of  French  cr.  attracted  more  extensive 
establishments,  and  a  nail  factory  and  rolling-mill  were  put  into  opera- 
tion. These  mills  were  first  owned  by  Mr.  Longstreth.  Other  proprie- 
tors succeeded,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Lewis  Wemwag,  the  distinguished 
architect  of  the  celebrated  wooden  bridge  at  Fairmount,  and  of  several 
others  in  the  U.  S.  In  1822,  Jonah  and  George  Thompson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, purchased  the  site,  and  erected  new  works,  founding  them  upon  the 
rock.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  railroad,  the  place  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  • 

Watnesburg  is  on  the  Downingtown  and  Harrisburg  turnpike,  13  miles 
from  the  former  place,  and  38  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  Metho- 
dist church,  some  50  or  60  houses,  and  between  200  and  300  inhabitants. 

Among  the  other  villages  of  Chester  co.  the  more  prominent  are  New 
LoKDON,  Kennet  Square,  Cochranville,  Unionvillb,  Sadsburt,  Parksville, 
Red  Lion,  Poohtown,  Shugarttoww,  &c.  New  London  township  is  distin- 
guished as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  McKean,  a  representative  in  the 
early  congress,  many  years  chief-justice  of  the  state,  and  nine  years  gov- 
ernor.   He  was  one  of  the  most  able  statesmen  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  early  settlement 
of  the  southern  townships: — 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  in  New  London,  London  Britain,  East  Nottinj^ham,,Penn,  and 
Ltmdon  Grove  townships,  was  included  in  the  mnt  made  to  the  London  Co.,  m  the  eariy  days 
0f  the  province.  The  whole  amount  of  land  ti&en  up  bj  this  company  in  Pennsylvama  was 
65,000  acres,  17^200  of  which  were  in  Chester  co.  The  tract  in  Chester  co.  was  mostly  rented  to 
diAerent  persons,  generally  at  the  rate  of  40  shillings  per  100  acres.  A  small  part  was  sold. 
Hie  heirs  of  the  company  becoming  scattered  alter  many  years,  the  title  to  the  lands  became  a 
•abject  of  dispute  between  the  settlers  and  some  new  purchasers ;  but  the  matter  was  finally  com. 
promised  amicably. 

Nbwloc  was  first  purchased  by,  and  named  after  Nathaniel  Newlin,  an  Irishman  of  good  fam- 
i^.    He  himself  settled  in  Concord,  Delaware  co. 

New  Garden. — ^This  township  was  first  settled  by  John  Lowden,  John  Miller,  Michael  Liglit. 
ft>ot,  James  Starr,  Thomas  Garnet,  and  a  few  others,  in  1712.  The  firat  of  these  was  an  emi- 
neni^rsacher  of  the  society  of  Friends,  travelled  much  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  died 
in  1714,  universally  beloved  and  regretted.  John  Miller  buiH  a  mill  on  Whits  Clay  cr.,  ioog 
known  as  the  Old  MUl,  which  did  the  grinding  fi>r  the  inhabitants  many  miles  round,  even  as 
&r  as  Lancaster.  This  was  the  second  establidmient  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  In  those  prim- 
itivB  days,  wfaUe  the  country  was  still  covered  with  the  fbrast,  it  is  said  that  Miller's  wile,  having 
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gone  out  one  evening  m  pursuit  of  her  cowi ,  lost  herself,  and  after  wanderin^^  about  lor  many  hour8,ia 
complete  bewilderment,  at  length  arrived  at  her  own  house,  and  begged  for  shelter  and  lodgmg,  with- 
oat  knowing  where  she  was ;  and  so  completely  was  her  brain  bewildered  that  it  was  a  long  time 
belMe  she  was  convinced  of  the  identity  of  the  place.  The  first  settlers  of  this  township  divided 
their  £afms  by  ditches,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Indian  fires.  Many  traces  of  the  ditches 
•re  still  visible.    The  township  took  its  name  from  the  place  whence  Lowden  emigrated. 

London  Grove. — ^The  first  settlements  in  this  township  were  made  in  the  year  1714,  by  Fran. 
CIS  Swain,  John  Smith,  Joseph  Pennock,  William  Pusey,  and  some  others.  Richard  Flower,  Jer. 
emiah  Starr,  William  Downard,  and  James  Ranfro,  located  themselves  in  1730.  Raniio  vras  a 
great  kxver  of  hunting  wild  turkeys  and  other  game.  Isaac  Jackson  arrived  from  Ireland  in  1725, 
.  and  took  up  the  last  vacant  tract  in  the  township.  An  old  manuscript  says,  *'  While  they  (Jack- 
son and  his  wife)  were  under  exercise  and  concern  of  mind  about  so  wei^ty  an  undeitakmg,  and 
desiroas  that  the  best  vvisdom  should  direct,  Isaae  had  a  dream  or  vision,  to  this  import^-thsA 
having  landed  with  his  family  in  America,  he  travelled  a  considerable  distance  back  into  the 
country,  until  he  came  to  a  valley  through  which  ran  a  pretty  stream  of  water.  The  prospect 
and  situation  seemed  pleasant — a  hill  rising  on  the  north,  and  a  fine  spring  issuing  near  its  foot ; 
and  in  his  dream  he  thought  that  there  he  and  his  faniily  must  settle,  though  then  a  wildemast 
aad  unimproved.  Isaac,  having  arrived  at  Jeremiah  Starr's,  on  relating  bis  dream  as  aforesaid, 
was  informed  of  such  a  place  near.  He  soon  went  to  see  it,  which  to  his  admiration  so  resem- 
bled what  he  had  a  foresight  of,  that  it  was  cause  of  gratitude  and  humble  thankfulness."  Here 
he  settled,  and  his  posterity  hold  the  tract  to  this  day.  The  spring  spoken  of  is  now  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  state. 

NoTTUfOHAM. — A  settlement  was  made  in  this  township  very  eariy  by  William  Brown,  tma 
Northamptonshire,  England — a  man  long  noted  for  his  benevolence  and  hospitality.  Reynolds, 
UnderfaiD,  and  some  other  friends  firom  England,  became  afterwards  his  neighbors.  Some  took 
np  their  hmd  under  Pom,  and  some  under  Baltimore,  as  the  boundary  line  was  than  u^detei- 


CLARION  COUNTY. 

Clarion  is  a  new  county,  formed  by  the  act  of  11th  March,  1839, 
from  parts  of  Armstrong  and  Venango,  and  organized  for  judicial 
purposes  in  1840.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  quite  an  impetus 
bad  been  given  to  the  iron  business,  and  several  furnaces  were  put  in 
operation  in  the  townships  contiguous  to  the  lower  part  of  Clarion  river, 
llie  lumber  business,  too,  was  prosecuted  with  much  vigor  both  upon 
Clarion  and  Redbank  rivers.  A  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  these 
townships  was  the  natural  consequence^  and  they  soon  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  have  a  county  seat  at  a  more  convenient  distance  than  either 
Franklin  or  Kittanning. 

Geo.  B.  Hamilton,  Lindsay  C.  Pritner,  and  Robert  Potter,  were  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  organize  the  co.,  and  locate  cmd  lay  out  the 
county  seat  Average  length  of  co.  25  m.,  breadth  24 ;  area,  595  sq. 
miles.    Population  in  1840,  by  estimate,  about  9,500. 

This  region  was  first  settled  about  the  vears  1801-2,  by  two  different 
bands  of  emigrants— one  from  Penn's  vaUey,  and  the  other  from  West- 
moreland county.  They  numbered  in  all  nearly  one  hundred.  Those 
from  Westmoreland  came  in  under  the  influence  and  patronage  of  Gen. 
Craig  of  that  county,  to  settle  on  what  they  supposed  to  be  vacant  Icmd ; 
bat  tikey  were  mistaken,  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  purchase  it 
of  the  Bingham  estate.  Old  Mr.  James  Maguire,  living  near  Stratton- 
ville,  was  from  Westmoreland.  The  Youngs,  Rose,  WiLwn,  Corbit,  Philip 
Clover,  fmd  others,  were  early  settlers. 

The  Clarion  river,  formerly  called  Toby's  creek,  a  fine  large  stream. 
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passes  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  co.,  within  a  mile  of  the  comity 
seat  Redbank  river  forms  the  southern  boundary.  Both  these  streams 
annually  float  a  vast  quantity  of  lumber  from  their  branches  and  head> 
waters  in  Jefferson  county.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  co.  is  adapted  to 
farming,  and  some  of  very  good  quality.  That  along  the  large  rivers  is 
deeply  indented,  and  broken  into  precipitous  hills ;  but  the  general  surface 
between  the  large  streams  is  gently  undulating,  presenting  a  fine  aoil, 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  white-oak  timber.  There  are  many  fine  farms 
opened  in  different  sections  of  the  co.  There  are  7  furnaces  in  the  co. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant  Coal  is  also  found  in  many  localities  near  the  tc^ 
of  the  hills — ^the  outcroppings  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  basin.  All  the  fur* 
naces,  however,  use  charcoal,  which  is  still  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
new  lands.  The  Great  Western  Iron-works,  just  out  of  Clarion  co.  in 
Armstrong,  makes  use  of  coke  exclusively ;  and  when  the  prejudices  now- 
existing  against  the  iron  made  in  this  way  shall  have  been  overcome,  the 
other  works  in  the  vicinity  will  probably  come  into  the  practice. 

Supplied  as  Clarion  county  is  most  bountifully  with  water-power,  inm 
ore,  bituminous  coal,  charcoal,  and  other  resources  for  manufacturing, 
together  with  a  soil  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  manufacturing  popuk^ 
tion,  it  promises  to  become  a  wealthy  and  populous  county. 

Clakion,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  by  the  commissioners  in  1840. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Bellefonte  and  Meadville  turnpike,  1  mile  east  of  the 
crossing  of  Clarion  river.  The  land  was  the  joint  property  of  Gen.  Levi 
G.  Clover,  James  P.  Hoover,  Peter  Clover,  jun. — heirs  of  Philip  Clover 
of  Strattanville— and  Hon.  Christian  Myers.  These  gentlemen  made  a 
donation  of  the  town  site  to  the  co.,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the 

Eroceeds  from  the  sales  of  lots.  Space  for  the  county  buildings  and  a  pub- 
c  square  were  reserved  from  sale.  The  courthouse  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture of  brick,  surmounted  with  a  cupola ;  and  the  county  prison  is  very 
neatly  built  of  sandstone  from  the  neighboring  quarries.    The  land  re- 


Public  Square  in  Clarion. 

served  for  a  public  square  was  shaded  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks, 
partof  the  original  forestg— but  it  was  compelled  to  bow  to  2ie  axe  of  mo- 
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dem  improvement.  The  boroagh  is  laid  out  along  both  sides  of  the  ttu:!!- 
pike  leading  from  Bellefonte  to  Mecuiville,  about  a  mile  east  from  where 
It  crosses  the  Clarioii  river.  The  neatness  and  good  taste  which  mark 
both  the  private  and  public  buildings,  and  a  brisk  air  of  enterprise  along 
the  street,  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  traveller.  There  is  a 
spacious  academy  of  brick  at  tne  eastern  end  of  the  village.  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches  are  organized,  and  the  Catholics 
are  about  organizing;  but  none  have  hitherto  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Like  all  new  places  which  spring  suddenly  into  being  with  a  promise 
of  great  advantages.  Clarion  was  pushed  forward  perhaps  with  a  littU 
loo  great  rapidity.  Merchants,  mechanics,  tavern-keepers,  and  profes- 
sional men,  flocked  to  it  in  crowds,  all  eager  for  their  share  of  patronage 
and  profit  from  the  new  county.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  all  could 
not  be  satisfied,  and  some  retired,  leaving  the  place  to  acquire  a  mwe 
healthy  growth,  as  it  is  now  doing,  with  the  natural  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  coun^. 

STRATTANvnj.E,  ou  the  turnpike,  three  miles  east  of  Claricm,  was  laid 
out  by  Mr.  John  Strattan,  from  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1830.  It  has 
until  recentlv  been  the  principal  place  of  business  for  an  extensive  circle 
of  thriving  mrmers.  There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the  place,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church  within  a  short  distance. 

SmppENsviLLE  is  also  on  the  turnpike,  seven  miles  west  of  Clarion.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1826  by  Judge  Shippen  of  Meadville.  The  Lutherans 
have  just  completed  the  only  church  in  the  place.  It  is  a  place  of  coa^ 
siderable  business. 

Gablbsvillb  is  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  Licking  creek,  just 
above  the  township  line,  between  Redbank  and  Toby  townships. 

Greenvillb  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Piney  creek,  on  the  right  bank* 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  Olean  road. 

Callensburo  is  on  the  right  bank  of  Licking  creek,  at  its  mouth. 

The  following  incident  occurred  at  Brady's  bend,  at  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  county.  Possibly  the  narrow  defile  may  have  been  across 
the  river,  within  the  limits  of  Armstrong  co.  The  narrative  is  copied 
from  the  numbers  by  Kiskiminetas  in  the  Blairsville  Record. 

The  incuniong  of  the  Indians  had  become  00  frequent,  and  their  outrages  so  alarming,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  retafiate  upon  them  the  injuries  of  war,  and  canr  into  the  country  oc 
copied  by  them  the  same  system  of  destructiye  warfare  with  which  they  had  visited  the  settle, 
ments.  For  this  purpose  an  adequate  force  was  provided,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Gen.  Broadhead,  the  command  of  the  advance  guard  of  which  was  confided  to  Capt  Samuel 
Brady. 

The  troops  proceeded  up  the  Allegheny  riv6r,  and  had  arrived  at  the  flat  of  land  near  the 
mouth  of  Redbank  creek,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brady's  bend,  without  encountering  an 
enemy.  Brady  and  his  rangers  were  some  distance  in  fixmt  of  the  main  body,  as  their  duty  i«- 
qnired,  when  they  suddenly  discovered  a  war  party  of  Indians  approaching  them.  Relying  on 
the  strength  of  the  main  body,  and  its  ability  to  force  the  Indians  to  retreat, — and  anticipating, 
80  Napoleon  did  in  the  battle  with  the  Mamelukes,  that  when  driven  back  thev  would  return  vpon 
the  same  route  they  had  advanced  on, — Brady  permitted  them  to  proceed  without  hindrance,  and 
hastened  to  seize  a  narrow  pass  higher  up  the  river,  where  the  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular,  ap- 
proach the  river,  and  where  a  few  determined  men  might  successfully  combat  superior  nomben. 
In  a  short  time  the  Indians  encountered  the  main  body  under  Broadhead,  and  were  driven  back. 
In  fun  and  swift  retreat  tiiey  pressed  on  to  gain  the  pass  between  the  rocks  and  the  river,  but  it 
was  occupied  by  thor  daring  and  relentless  foe,  Brady  and  his  rangers,  who  &iled  not  to  poor 
into  their  flying  cdumns  a  most  destructive  fire. 
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"  At  once  there  tose  so  wild  a  jdl 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  ((ell, 
As  if  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  heU  ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  trnnuH  driven, 
Like  chaff  before  the  winds  of  heaven, 

The  savages  appear ; 
For  life !  for  life !  their  flijfht  they  ply— 
For  shriek,  and  shoat,  and  battle-cry 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear." 

Indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  who  is  no  stranrar  to  Indiaa 
WUles,  that  Walter  ScoU's  description  of  the  battle  of  "  Beal  An  Doine,*'  fix>m  which  I  have 
ventured  to  make  the  above  extract,  would  suit  very  well  for  that  of  any  battle  with  the  Indiana, 
by  changing  a  few  names,  and  substituting  plumes  for  bonnets,  bayonets  for  spears,  and  so  forth. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  were  broken,  routed,  and  forced  to  jump  into  the 
river.  Many  were  killed  on  the  bank,  and  many  more  in  the  stream.  Our  aged  friend  Corn- 
planter,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  then  a  young  man,  saved  himself  by  swimming,  as  did  several 
others  of  the  party.  * 

Alter  they  had  crossed  the  river,  as  Bmdj  was  standing  on  the  bank  wiping  his  rifle,  an  In- 
dian, exasperated  at  the  unexpected  defeat  and  disgraceful  retreat  of  his  party,  and  8up]>osinc 
himself  now  safe  frx>m  the  well-known  and  abhorred  enemy  of  his  race,  commenced  a  species  o7 
oonversation  with  him  in  broken  English  which  we  call  blaekguarding — calling  Bradv  and  hitf 
men  cowards,  squaws,  and  the  like,  and  putting  himself  in  such  attitudes  as  he  probably  thooght 
would  be  most  expressive  of  his  utter  contempt  of  them. 

When  Brady  had  cleaned  his  rifle  and  loaded  it,  he  sat  down  by  an  ash  sapling,  and  taking 
sight  about  three  feet  above  the  Indian,  fired.  As  the  gun  cracked  the  Indian  was  seen  to  shrink 
a  uttle,  and  then  limp  off.  When  the  main  army  arrived,  a  canoe  was  manned,  and  Brady  and  « 
few  men  crossed  to  where  the  Indian  had  been  seen.  They  found  blood  on  the  ground,  and  had 
foUowed  it  but  a  short  distance  till  the  Indian  jumped  up,  struck  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  a 
man."  It  was  Brady's  wish  to  take  him  prisoner  without  doing  him  fruther  harm.  The  Indian 
continued  to  repeat,  **  I  am  a  man."  **  Yes,"  said  an  Irishman  who  was  along,  **  by  J  ■  e» 
yoa*re  a  purty  boy"— and  before  Brady  could  arrest  the  blow,  sank  his  tomahawk  in  the  la* 
dian's  brains. 

The  army  moved  onward,  and  after  destroying  all  the  Indians'  cam,  and  ravaging  the  Ke&jna 
flats,  returned  to  Pittsburg. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

Clbaefield  county  was  taken  from  Lycoming,  by  the  act  of  26tli  March, 
1804.  In  1805  it  was  placed  provisionally  under  the  charge  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Centre  co.  In  1812  the  county  elected  its  own  commission* 
ers ;  and  by  the  act  of  29th  January,  1822,  was  fully  organized  for  judi- 
cial purposes.  In  April,  1823,  a  small  triangular  piece  taken  from  Ly- 
coming was  attached  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  A  part  of  the 
»ew  county  of  Elk  has  been  taken  from  this  county  in  1848.  Length  46 
m.,  breadth  32;  area  1,425  sq.  m.  Population  in  1810,  875;  in  1820, 
2,342;  in  1830,  4,803;  and  in  1840,  7,834. 

This  county  is  situated  behind  the  Allegheny  mountain,  <m  the  sources 
of  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Us  surface  is  exceedingly 
mountainous  and  broken,  yet  no  long  and  distinct  ranges  can  be  traced 
entirely  through  the  county.  The  ranges  are  broken  into  innumerable 
iireffular  spurs,  deeply  indented  by  die  streams. 

llie  county  is  watered  by  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  her© 
comparatively  a  small  stream ;  Chest  cr.,  Clearfield  cr.,  Mushannon  cr., 
braiMhes  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  Bennett's  branch  of  the  Sinnemahon- 
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ing«  Several  brancbes  of  the  Allegheny  have  their  sources  within  the 
county,  west  of  Elk  mountain. 

The  soil  varies  with  the  surface  of  the  county :  the  alluvial  bottoms 
of  the  valleys  are  rich;  the  undulating  uplands  make  excellent  grazing 
farms,  and  where  limestone  strata  prevail,  approach  the  fertility  of  the  al- 
luvial lands.  Coal,  iron,  fire-brick  clay,  and  other  minerals  abound.  The 
coal  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  while  the  projects  were  under 
consideration  for  extending  the  state  improvements  into  this  region,  great 
anticipations  were  indulged  that  coal  would  form  a  prominent  article  of 
export.  Without  such  facilities  the  cost  of  transportation  would  exhaust 
the  profits  long  before  it  reached  a  market  A  large  furnace  and  iron- 
works were  established  at  Karthauss,  on  the  West  Branch ;  but  their  op- 
erations are  now  suspended.  Lumbering  still  constitutes  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  and  agriculture  has  hitherto  been  only  a  second- 
ary pursuit.  The  hard  timesy  however,  have  wrought  a  favorable  change 
in  this  respect ;  and  the  people  of  Clearfield  are  opening  their  lands,  and 
discovering  that  farming,  if  not  a  quicker,  is  at  least  a  surer  way  to  get 
rich  than  sawing  and  rafting,  or  even  msddng  iron.  The  turnpike  from 
Bellefonte  to  Meadville  crosses  the  Susquehanna  at  Curwensville.  An- 
odier  turnpike  has  recently  been  constructed,  with  part  of  the  bonus  of 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  through  Clearfield  town,  connecting  with  the  Milesburg 
and  Smethport  road,  which  passes  through  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  county. 

The  county  is  still  but  partially  settled,  the  population  in  1840  being 
only  5  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  are  chieflv  from  other  parts 
of  ^e  state,  but  there  are  several  distinct  colonies  of  Yankees,  Germans, 
and  French.  Until  near  the  close  of  tlie  last  century,  Clearfield  co.  re- 
mained an  unbroken  wildeme^  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  here  and 
there  an  Indian  cornfield.  Indian  trails,  connecting  tne  great  eastern  and 
western  waters,  crossed  the  mountains  in  various  directions.  There  was 
a  trail  towards  Fort  Venango,  another  towards  ELittanning,  imd  one 
towards  the  sources  of  Sinnemahoning. 

In  the  summer  of  1772,  a  remarkable  company  of  pilgrims,  240  indi- 
viduals, of  all  ages,  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  from  Bald  Eagle  cr., 
and  reached  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Allegheny,  on  their  way  to  the 
Ohia  They  were  the  Moravian  missionaries,  with  their  families,  and 
the  Christian  Indians  from  Wyalusing  and  Sheshequin,  <m  the  North 
Branch.  They  had  with  them  their  children  and  children's  children, 
tlieir  household  goods,  cattle,  and  horses.  What  a  wilderness  for  such  a 
multitude  to  penetrate,  with  no  other  rocul  than  an  Indian  trail  I  (See 
Bradford  co.) 

The  following  facts  were  gathered  firom  respectable  citizens  of  the 
county :— ' 

On  the  site  of  the  present  comity  seat,  there  wae  an  old  Indian  town  hy  the  name  of  Ckinkla* 
ernnotme^  or,  at  aoine  have  it,  Chinklacamoo9e*0  old-iown.  dearfield  waa  for  many  jeara  called 
Qldtown,  and  ia-still  by  many  of  the  older  aettlera.  4-  amall  stream  north  of  the  town  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Chinklacamoose  cr.,  thongh  sometimes  shortened  to  'Moose  cr.  The  Seneca 
faidians  ef  Complanter's  dan  used  often  to  hont  around  Chinklacamoose. 

Arthur  Bdl,  Daniel  Ogden,  and  Paul  Clover,  were  among  the  first  white  setUen  in  the  eotmtf. 
dorer  settled  al  CurweiisTaio.  In  1796  Qm>  EUieott  located  Hbe  Susquehanna  and  Wateribrd 
turnpike,  leading  from  CurwensYille,  past  Fort  fVaaUia  aad  Mead^^  In  1797 

the  road  was  oi^ined. 
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Aitfanr  B«I1  and  Daniel  Ogdeo,  with  hit  son  Matthew,  then  a  lad  of  16,  eame  i»  the  Weai 
braneh  in  the  spring  of  1796,  faringin^with  them  the  simple  tods  of  the  pioneer,  witn  a  few  po. 
tatoes  and  seeds  for  their  first  crop.  Bell  settled  a  few  miles  abore  Clearfield  ;  Ogden  near  ths 
mouth  of  Chinklacamoose  creek,  where,  after  a  year  or  two,  he  built  the  first  miH  in  the  countj* 
They  suffered  various  trials  and  hardships  in  opening  their  new  himies.  Ftorisions  were  Yery 
scarce,  and  the  nearest  settlement  was  at  Bald  Eagle,  about  140  miles  by  water ;  nothing  of  any 
weight  could  be  brought  by  land.  Mr.  Bell  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  travel  this  whole  dis- 
tance to  get  a  plough  point  repaired  ;  poling  his  canoe  patiently  up  the  stream,  loaded  with  his 
irons,  and  some  provisions,  his  provisions  l^  some  accident  were  wet ;  the  first  time  he  nsed  his 
plough,  the  point  broke  again,  and  his  toilsome  journey  was  in  vain.  For  some  time  before  the 
mill  was  buut,  they  pounded  their  com  in  mortars.  Their  route  by  land  was  the  old  Indian  path 
across  the  mountams  by  the  Snow-shoe  camp  to  Milesburg.  Mr.  Ogden  onoe'^  travelled  thie 
route  in  winter  with  snow-shoes,  requiring  2  1-^  days  to  reach  Milesburg,  33  miles. 
^  Among  the  older  residents  was  John  aeU,  a  brother  of  Arthur.  He  had  been  an  old  revolo- 
tionaiT  soldier,  and  when  the  conflict  was  over  he  sought  an  asylum  with  his  brother.  From  his 
vei^r  diminutive  si^  he  commonly  bore  the  name  of  Johnny  Bell.  From  the  force  of  military 
habits,  or  for  fear  of  losing  the  art  of  fiehting  by  disuse,  he  used  to  have  an  occasional  quarrel 
with  the  fiiendly  Indians  about  the  settfement,  and  usually  came  off  triumphant.  In  a  frolic  of 
this  sort  two  of  them  attempted  to  drown  him,  but  he  came  very  near  drowning  both  of  them. 

Being  an  old  bachelor,  he  was  rather  whimsical,  and  would  sometimes  get  in  a  pet ;  in  some 
euch  UMod  he  once  quit  his  brother's  house,  and  encamped  in  the  woods,  determined  to  remain 
there ;  but  Greenwood  Bell,  his  nephew,  one  day  made  him  a  call  at  his  camp,  picked  the  little 
fellow  up,  slung  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  toted  him  off  home,  where  he  was  afterwards  content- 
ed to  remain. 

Clearfield,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  by  commissioners  under  the 
act  of  4th  April,  1805,  on  lands  of  Abraham  Witmer,  Esq.,  a  resident  of 
Paradise,  in  Lancaster  co.  The  first  settlers  in  and  about  the  town  were 
Robert  Collins,  who  came  in  1807,  the  widow  Leathers,  the  Valentines, 
Andrew  Bowers,  Abraham  Leonard,  our  jovial  host  old  John  Cuyler,  and 
a  few  others.  Mr.  Witmer  still  holds  about  500  acres  contiguous  to  the 
town.  Clearfield  is  a  smart,  improving  place,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
broad  plain  by  the  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  imbosomed  among  the 
hills.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  Curwensville  road,  west  of 
the  river. 


Clearfield. 

The  town  contains  a  brick  courthouse  and  county  offices,  a  jail  of 
stone,  an  academy,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches.  A 
bridge  here  crosses  the  Susquehanna.  A  turnpike  road  recently  com* 
pleted  enables  the  stages  between  Bellefonte  and  Erie  to  pass  through 
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Ate  town.  Mr.  Robert  Shaw  has  an  extensiTe  flooring  and  lumber  mill 
near  town,  on  Chinklaoamoose  creek*    Popalation  in  1840,  about  300. 

GimwEMBvzLLE  is  a  busy  little  place  on  tbe  Swiquehanna,  about  six  miles 
acmthwest  of  Clearfield,  on  the  Bellefonte  cmd  Meadville  turnpike.  It 
was  named  after  John  Curwen,  Esq.,  of  Mmitgomery  ca,  who  was  pro- 
prietcHT  of  the  land,  but  was  never  settled  here.  Paul  Glover  was  the  ftrst 
settler,  and  kept  a  tavern  here  about  the  year  '98  or  1800.  The  village 
contains  some  30  or  40  houses  and  stores,  and  one  or  two  churches.  A 
fine  substantial  bridge  has  just  been  erected  here  (in  1842)  across  the 
Susquehanna.  Ourwensville  is  quite  a  lively  place  during  the  lumbering 
season  on  the  creeks  above. 

Kakthauss  is  situated  on  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  Mushannon  creek.  It  derives  its  name  from  Peter  Kar- 
thauss,  Esq.,  of  Bcdtimore,  who  established  a  furnace  here  about  the  year 
1620,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  years  with  success.  There  is  a  very  am- 
fle  water-power  here.  In  1836  a  compsmy  purchased  the  works  and  ex* 
peaded  upon  them  about  $80,000,  but  were  not  equally  successful  with 
the  former  owner.  Their  works  were  managed  with  coke,  and  were  ca* 
pable  <^  making  100  tcms  per  week.  About  the  year  1840,  their  operas 
tions  were  suspended  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  times. 

Calbdonia  is  a  recent  settlement  of  New  Yorkers  and  New  England 
men,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of  Trout  run 
with  Bennett's  branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning.  The  road  from  Milesburg 
and  Karthauss  to  Smethport  passes  through  the  place,  and  another  road 
runs  northwest  to  Ridgeway. 

LirrHERSBURO  is  a  smiedl  German  settlement  on  the  turnpike,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Gurwensville.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  rolling,  and  of  good 
qaality.     There  is  a  deposit  of  limestone  not  far  from  the  pk^. 

MouNTPLBASANT  is  a  Small  village  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  on 
tke  road  between  Phillipsburg  and  Ebensburg.  Not  far  from  diis  place, 
in  the  forks  of  Glearfield  er.,  just  south  of  the  Gambria  line,  are  the  re* 
mains  of  an  ancient  circular  fortification,  the  banks  of  which  are  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  overgrown  with  large  trees.  Glear-fields,  ot  open 
patches  of  prairie,  appcurently  the  site  of  some  ancient  cornfields,  were 
found  in  this  vicinity ;  nence  the  name  Clearjkld. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  West  branch  of  Susquehanna,  below  the  mouth 
of  Trout  run,  a  colony  of  Frenchmen,  from  Normandy  and  Picardy,  set* 
tied  themselves  about  the  year  1835  or  '36.  It  was  a  wonder  how  they 
lAiould  have  selected  so  secluded  a  spot,  since  there  were  previously  no 
French  within  a  hundred  miles.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  shows 
by  what  singular  and  i^pparently  trifling  causes  the  destinies  of  whole  cmn* 
mnnities  may  be  afiected.  Some  person  failed  in  Philadelphia,  in  debt  to  a 
merchant  in  Pari9.  Mr.  Keating,  his  agent  in  Philadelphia,  took  land  on 
the  West  Branch  to  settle  the  ddbt  The  Paris  merchant,  hy  means  <tf  a 
German  agent,  to  make  his  lands  available,  induced  a  number  of  families 
to  emigrate  to  these  particular  lands ;  they  induced  others,  until  they 
number  some  40  <Hr  50  families.  Thus  the  failure  of  a  Philadelphia  mer« 
diant  planted  a  little  French  colony  in  the  wilds  of  die  upper  Snsque* 
hsana.  They  have  not  increased  much  of  late  years,  the  reports  of  their 
success  not  having  been  silffietently  favorable  to  induce  ftimer  emigra- 

so 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

CuHTON  COUNTY  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been  separated  from  Ly-  . 
running  and  Centre  by  the  act  of  1839.  Bald  Eagle,  Lamar,  and  Logan 
townships  were  taken  from  Centre,  the  others  from  Lycoming.  The  co. 
forms  an  irregular  figure,  about  50  miles  long  and  20  wide,  with  an  area 
of  about  1,01^0  square  miles.  The  population  in  1820  (by  estimate)  was 
8,894  ;  by  the  census  in  1840,  8,323.  It  comprises  an  important  portion 
of  the  West  Branch  valley,  including  the  mouths  of  the  Sinnemanoning 
and  Bald  Eagle  creeks,  and  of  several  minor  tributaries.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  co.  the  W.  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  breaks  through  the 
great  Allegheny  mountain,  wbich  at  this  point  seems  to  lose  much  of  its 
loftiness,  as  if  in  courtesy  to  the  beautiful  stream^  The  Bald  Eagle 
mountain,  a  remarkably  straight  and  distinct  ridge,  runs  close  along  the 
right  bank  of  Bald  Eagle  cr.  and  the  W.  Branch.  The  valleys  of  these 
streams  below  the  mountains  contain  lands  that  for  beauty  and  fertility 
will  compare  with  any  in  the  state.  Northwest  of  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  headlands  of  the  streams,  the  valleys  are  narrow,  the  surface 
br(^en  and  precipitous,  and  the  soil  but  of  middling  quality,  being  comr 
posed  of  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  skirting  the  great  coal  format 
tion.  The  Allegheny  mountain  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  that  formation, 
the  coal  bearing  rocks  reposing  upon  the  coarse  conglomerate  that  forms 
the  bold  eastern  front  of  that  mountain  throughout  tke  state.  Thh  part 
of  the  CO.  will  probably  never  be  settled  by  a  dense  population.  Scat- 
tered settlements  of  farmers,  miners,  and  lumbermen  exist  at  intervals 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  and  on  the  tributary  valleys. 

On  Queens  and  Lick  run,  and  on  the  Tangascootac,  seams  of  coal  have 
been  found  of  excellent  quality,  together  with  a  thick  bed  of  fire-brick 
clay.  Iron  ore,  also,  and  limestone  occur,  but  not  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  justify  exploration.  The  ores  and  limestone  for  the  great  Aimace  at 
Farrandsville  were  brought  from  other  counties.  The  numerous  stream^ 
of  this  CO.,  tumbling  down  as  they  do  along  the  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tains, furnish  an  ample  amount  of  water-power.  The  co.  is  still  but 
thinly  settled  in  proportion  to  its  area ;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  at  the  lower  end. 

In  1768,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  conveyed  to  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment all  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  West  Branch, — certainly  as  far 
up  as  Lycoming  cr.,  and  the  fair-play  men  said  as  far  as  Pine  cr., — and 
thence  all  the  country  upward  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  its  ex- 
treme southwestern  source,  &c.  The  Sinnemahoning  and  W.  Branch 
had  oonstituted  one  of  the  great  routes  by  which  the  hostile  parties  of  the 
Senecas  descended  upon  the  infant  settlements  on  the  frontier ;  and  the^ 
route  was  equally  familiar  to  the  scouts  and  spies  of  the  whites>  by  means  * 
oi  their  frequent  excursions  to  cut  off  parties  of  Indians.  The  fertile 
lands  of  the  W.  Brcmch  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  these  men. 
At  the  first  return  of  quiet,  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  a  set  of  hardy 
moneens,  trusting  more  to  their  rifles  and  their  bravery  than  to  the  feeble 
institutions  of  the  province  for  protection,  boldly  pnriied  their  settlements 
as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  BaM  Eagle,  and  took  up  the  choice  lands  of  the 
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valky.  Pi^vions  to  the  reTohxtioii,  Gett.  James  Potter  maifo  an  exeorsimt 
in  search  of  lands  up  the  W.  Branch,  thence  up  Bald  Eagle  to  Logan's 
Branchy  where  he  crossed  the  Nittaay  mountain,  and  first  set  his  eyes 
upon  Penn's  valley,  afterwards  his  home.  Clinton  co.  at  that  time  was 
comprised  in  Bald  Eagle  township  of  Northumberland  ca  When  the 
committee  of  safety  for  that  co.  was  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  reve- 
lation, Thomas  Hewes,  Wm.  Donn*  €uid  Alexander  Hamilton  were  ap- 
e^inted  committee-men  from  Bald  Eagle  township.  This  was  in  Feb.  1776. 
r.  Dunn  owned  the  Big  island,  and  was  probably  living  on  or  near  it 
at  the  time.  It  was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  but  he  had  purchased  it 
from  an  Indian  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  it  would  now  clothe  a  regiment 
This  island  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  tales  of  the  early  borderers. 
After  the  treaty  of  1768,  Richard  Penn  made  a  grant  to  Dr.  Francis  Alli- 
aon  of  the  splendid  tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  held  Eagle  cr. 
Jadge  Fleming  and  the  M'Cormicks,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
on  the  tract,  were  heirs  of  Dr.  Allison.  Wm.  Reed,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent aged  Mr.  Thomas  Reed,  had  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  Lock  Haven  pre- 
vious to  1778.  His  neighbors  at  that  time  were,  'Squire  Fleming  and 
Col.  Gooksey  Long,  with  their  families,  and  one  of  the  M'Cormicks,  a 
vonog  man  just  married.  They  had  a  small  stockade  fort,  or  a  block- 
Louse,  for  the  {nrotection  of  the  settlement,  at  which  GoL  Long  commanded* 
Horn's  fort  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  below  Chatham's  run ; 
Antes'  fort  was  also  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  he€ui  of  Nippenose  bottom* 

Late  in  the  fall  of  '77,  Job  Gilloway,  a  friendly  Indian,  intimated  that  a 
powerful  descent  of  marauding  Indians  might  be  expected  before  long 
upon  the  head- waters  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  near  the  close  of  that 
season  the  Indians  killed  a  settler  by  the  name  of  Saltzburn,  on  the  Sin- 
nemahoning,  and  Dan  Jones,  at  the  mouth  of  Tangascootac.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1778,  the  of&cer  in  command  at  Port  Augusta  (Sunbury)  ordered 
all  the  families  on  the  W.  Branch  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  repair 
ibr  protection  to  Northumberland.  The  flight  which  followed  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  order,  is  known  in  the  traditions  of  the  W.  Branch  as  the  big 
runaway.  A  more  detailed  account  of  it  vtrill  be  found  under  Lycoming 
county. 

All  the  old  settlers  on  the  Susquehanna  are  familiar  with  the  names 
of  Moses  and  Jacobus  Van  Campen,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  Moses 
and  'Gobus  Van  Gamp.  Major  Moses  Van  Campen  was  still  living  at 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  when  he  petitioned  congress  for  a  pension.  His 
petition  records  deeds  of  heroism  rarely  equalled. 

The  following  passages  relate  to  this  region: — 

**1Aj  fint  service  was  in  the  jear  1777,  when  I  seryed  three  tnonthf  under  OA,  John  KeUj,  who 
ttationed  as  at  Bi^  island,  on  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Nothing  pcuticuiar  trans, 
pired  dnring  that  tune ;  and  in  March,  1778,  I  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  six- 
months'  men.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  ordered  hj  Col.  Samuel  Honter  to  proceed,  with  about 
20  men,  to  Fishing  cr.,  on  the  North  branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  build  a  fort*'  (See  Columbia  co. 
'  and  Bradford  co.) 

**  In  Feb.  1781, 1  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  entered  upon  the  active  duty  of  an  officer 
hf  heading  scouts ;  and  as  Capt.  Robinson  was  no  woodsman  nor  marksman,  he  preferred  that  I 
■heidd  enooonter  the  danger  and  head  the  scouts.  We  kept  up  a  constant  chain  of  scouts  around 
the  frontier  settlements,  &»m  the  North  to  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  way  of 
the  head-waters  of  Little  Fishing  cr.,  Chillisquake,  Muncy,  6lc*  In  the  spring  of  1761,  we 
buitt  a  fort  on  the  widow  M'Clure's  plantation,  called  M'Clure's  fort,  where  our  provisions  w<e>e 
flored.  In  the  summer  of  1781,  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  in  Bii£^  valley,  but  made  his  ea» 
cape.    He  came  in  and  reported  there  were  about  300  Indians  on  flinnemahcming,  hnnting  and 
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Tide  into  small  parties,  and  attack  the  whole  chain  of  the  taitier  at  the  same  time,  on  the  saoM 
day.  Col.  Samud  Htmter  selected  a  company  of  &Ye  to  reconnoitre*  via. :  Cwt.  Campell,  Petar 
and  Michael  Groyes,  Lieut.  Cramer,  and  mysdf.  The  party  was  caHed  the  Orare  party.  W« 
oarried  with  us  three  weeks'  proTisions,  and  piooeeded  up  &»  West  Braach  with  imieh  owrti— 
and  care.  We  reached  the  ginnemslioniny,  but  made  no  diseorary  ezcq>t  old  tracks.  W« 
marched  up  the  Sinnemahoninff  so  far  that  we  were  satisfied  it  was  a  false  report  We  returned ; 
and  a  httle  below  the  Sinnem^ioning,  near  ni^ht,  we  discovered  a  smoke.  We  were  confident 
it  was  a  party  of  Indians,  wluoh  we  must  have  passed  by,  or  they  got  there  some  other  wajF. 
We  disoovered  there  wss  a  large  party — how  many  we  oould  not  teU — but  prepared  for  the  ai. 
Uck." 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  new.primed  our  rifles,  sharpened  omr  flints,  examined  our  tomahawk 
handles ;  and  all  being  ready,  we  waited  with  great  impatience  tin  they  all  lay  down.  "Hw 
■time  came,  and  with  the  ntmost  silence  we  advanced,  trailed  our  rifles  in  one  hand*  and  the  tom- 
ahawk in  the  other.  The  night  was  warm :  we  £ound  some  of  them  rolled  in  their  blankets  a 
rod  or  two  from  their  fires.  Having  got  amongst  them,  we  first  handled  our  tomahawks.  They 
rose  like  a  dark  cloud.  We  now  fired  our  shots,  and  raised  the  war-yell.  They  took  to  flight  in 
the  ntmeet  confusion,  but  few  taking  time  to  |uck  op  their  rifles.  We  remained  masters  of  thft 
froond  and  all  their  plunder,  and  took  several  scalps.  It  was  a  party  of  25  or  30,  which  had 
been  as  low  down  as  Penn*s  cr.,  and  had  killed  and  scalped  two  or  three  fiunilies.  We  found 
several  scalps  of  different  ages  which  they  had  taken,  and  a  large  quantity  of  domestic  cloth, 
which  was  carried  to  Northumberland  and  given  to  the  distressed  who  had  escaped  the  toMMU 
hawk  and  knife.  In  Dec  1781«  om  companv  was  ordered  to  Lancaster.  We  descended  ths 
ziver  in  boats  to  Middletown,  where  our  oroers  were  countermanded,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
Reading,  Berks  co.,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  third  and  fifth  Pennsylvania  re^ 
ments,  and  a  company  of  the  Congress  regiment.  We  took  charge  of  the  Hessians  taken  pna. 
oners  with  Gen.  Bnrgoyna^  In  the  latter  part  of  Mareh,  at  theopening  of  the  campaign  in  IX88y 
we  weie  ordered  by  congress  to  our  respective  stations.  I  marched  Robinson's  company  tn 
Northumberland,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  joined  us,  who  had  been  recently  commissioned 
as  an  ensign  of  oiir  company.  We  halted  at  N<Hthumberland  two  or  three  days,  fer  oar  men  to 
wash  and  rest  From  thence  Ensign  Chambers  and  myself  were  ordered  to  Muncy,  Samnol 
WaUis^s  plantation,  there  to  make  a  stand  and  rebuild  Fort  Muncy,  which  had  been  destsoyed  bjr 
the  enemy.  We  reached  that  station,  and  built  a  small  blockhouse  for  the  storage  of  our  nrovi* 
sions.  About  the  10th  or  11th  g(  April,  Capt.  Robinson  came  on  with  E!eq.  Ciubotson,  James 
Dougherty,  Wilham  M*Grady,  and  a  Mr.  Berkley.  I  was  ordered  to  select  90  or  95  men  w«l^ 
these  gentleman,  and  to  proceed  up  the  West  Branch  to  the  Big  island,  and  thence  up  the  Bald 
Eagle  cr.  to  the  place  where  a  Mr.  Culbertson  had  been  killed.  On  the  15th  of  ApriU  at  nifht, 
we  reached  the  plaCe,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  were  attacked 
by  86  Indians.  It  was  a  hard-fougbt  battle.  Esq.  Culbertson  and  two  others  made  their  escape. 
I  think  we  had  nine  killed,  and  the  rest  of  us  wete  made  priaoneni.  We  ware  strapped  of  al 
our  cbthiiur  excepting  our  pantaloons.  When  they  took  on  my  shirt  they  discovered  my  com. 
mission.  Our  commissions  were  written  on  parchment,  and  carried  in  a  silk  case  hung  with  a 
ribbon  in  our  bosotipu  Several  got  hold  of  it ;  and  one  f<^low  cut  the  ribbon  with  his  knife,  and  mxc*' 
oeeded  in  obtaining  it.  They  took  us  a  little  distance  from  the  battle-ground,  and  made  the  prin. 
onen  sit  down  in  a  small  ring ;  the  Indians  forming  another  around  as  in  okMe  order,  each  with 
his  rifle  and  tomahawk  in  his  hand.  They  brought  up  five  Indians  we  had  killed,  and  laid  them 
within  their  circle.  Each  one  reflected  for  himself—- our  time  would  probably  be  short ;  and  re- 
specting myself,  looking  back  upon  the  year  1780,  at  the  party  I  had  killed,  if  I  was  diseovarad 
to  be  the  person,  my  case  would  be  a  hard  one.  Their  prophet,  or  chief  warrior,  made  a  wftetk- 
As  I  was  informed  afterwards  by  the  British  lieutenant,  who  belonged  to  the  party,  he  was  con- 
sulting the  Great  Spirit  what  to  do  with  the  prisoners — ^whether  to  kill  us  on  the  spot,  or  spars 
our  lives.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  blood  enough  shed ;  and  as  to  the  man 
they  had  lost,  it  was  the  fete  of  war,  and  we  must  betaken  and  adopted  into  the  femilics of  those 
whom  we  had  killed.  We  were  then  divided  amongst  them,  according  to  the  number  of  fires. 
Packs  were  prepared  for  us,  and  they  returned  across  the  river,  at  Big  island,  in  bark  canoes. 
They  then  made  their  way  across  hills,  and  came  to  Pine  cr.,  above  the  first  forks,  which  they 
foUowed  up  to  the  third  fork,  and  took  the  most  northeriy  bianch  to  the  bead  of  it--and  fhsnf 
to  the  waters  of  the  Genesee  river." 

Van  Campen  and  his  fellow.prisoners  were  marched  through  the  Indian  villages.  Some  were 
adopted,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  those  killed  in  the  action.  Van  Campen  passed  through  all  their 
villages  undiscovered ;  neither  was  it  known  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  before,  and  only  eflbotsd 
his  escape  bv  killing  the  party,  until  he  had  been  delivered  iqi  to  the  British  at  Fort  Niagain. 
As  soon  as  his  name  was  made  known,  it  became  public  among  the  Indians.  They  immediatdy 
demanded  him  of  the  British  ofilcer,  and  offered  a  number  of  prisoners  in  exchange.  The  com- 
mander on  the  station  sent  forthwith  an  officer  to  examine  him.  He  stated  the  fecto  to  the  oft. 
cer  concaining  his  killing  the  party  of  savages.    The  officer  replied  that  his  case  was  < 
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Hi^  poflseMed  mofe  honor  than  to  delirer  him  i^  to  the  Indians  to  be  bornt  at  the  stake ;  and  in 
caae  thejr  did,  they  might  depend  upon  a  retaliation  in  the  life  of  one  of  their  officers.  The  offi- 
•er  withdrew,  bat  shortlj  retamed  and  inionned  him  that  thero  remained  no  altematiTe  for  him 
to  save  his  life  hot  to  abandon  the  rebel  cause  and  ioin  the  British  standard*  A  further  indnoe- 
nent  was  offisn4  that  he  should  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  British  service  that  he  now  possessed. 
The  answer  of  Tan  Campen  was  worthy  the  hero,  and  testified  that  the  heart  of  the  patriot  never 
qoaifed  under  the  moti  tiring  oireomstances :  **  Nc,  mr,  no^-mtf  life  Mtmgt  to  my  country  ;  giwe 
wu  ike  9tmko,  (Ac  Hmakmwk,  or  the  9eulpmg»kntfe,  before  1  will  4iAmor  the  ekearmcier  of 
mm  Amuriemm  o/Uet  /" 

III  a  few  days  Van  Campen  was  sent  down  the  lake  to  Montreal,  and 
afterwards  exchanged*  when  he  returned  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  the  settlers  in  the  Bejd 
Eagle  country  returned  with  more  confidence  and  in  greater  numbers. 
Gen.  Potter  had  been  engaged,  during  the  revolution,  in  the  campaigns 
with  Gen*  Washington,  in  the  lower  country.  After  the  peace,  it  appears 
from  documents  stUl  in  possession  of  the  fctmity,  he  came  up  the  West 
Branch,  as  agent  and  surveyor,  in  the  employ  of  a  company  or  land  ^pec- 
ulators,  consisting  of  Col.  Timothv  Pickering,  Tench  Cox'e,  Ingraiham,  and 
Hodgdon.  Their  instructions  to  him  refer  to  the  intended  introductton 
of  a  colony  of  settlers  at  some  point  not  mentioned :  they  speak  of  al- 
lowing the  choice  of  200  acres,  at  a  fair  price,  to  the  first  person  who 
would  build  a  saw-mill — set  apart  lands  for  a  minister,  church,  Sic^  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  entice  a  moral  class  of  settlers — and  speak  of  a 
road  to  be  made  ''from  second  fork  of  Sinnemahoning  to  the  centre  of 
the  settlement,''  &c.  This  was  after  the  second  trea^  of  Fort  Stanwix« 
in  1784,  which  ceded  all  the  northwestern  section  of  the  state.  Where 
this  new  settlement  was  to  be  made,  whether  in  Clinton  or  some  more 
remote  county,  the  papers  do  not  show. 

hi  1794  Mr.  WilUam  Dunn  laid  out  Dunnstown,  in  the  hq>e  that  it 
might  become  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  of  Lycoming,  erected 
in  1795.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  quite  a  numerous  population 
had  already  gathered  into  Bald  Eagle  valley  and  its  vicinity.  At  that 
date  Bald  Eagle  and  Potter  townships  of  Centre  co.  numberea  1,534,  and 
Bald  Eagle  and  Pine  Creek  townships  of  Lycoming  co.,  respectively  697 
and  706;  out  of  which  probably  1,500  would  fall  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  Clinton  co.  The  dd  Presbyterian  church,  near  Lock  Haven,  was 
erected  about  that  time. 

Look  Havsh,  the  county  seat,  occupies  a  charming  site  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  two  nules  above  the  confluence  of  the  Biald 
Eagle.  The  beautiful  plain  upon  which  the  town  is  built  extends  across 
the  point  between  the  two  streams.  Both  the  town  and  the  countv  owe 
their  existenee  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Jeremiah  Church, 
Esq.  In  the  year  1833  he  purchased  the  site,  at  that  time  a  large  corn- 
field, and  laid  out  the  town  in  1834.  The  long  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  cross-cut  connecting  the  West  Branch  with  the  Bellefonte 
canal,  were  constructed  in  1833-34.  The  town  acquired  at  once  a  vig- 
orous growth,  and  continued  to  progress  with  the  impetus  of  the  pubhc 
worits,  and  the  anticipation  of  its  being  the  future  county  seat  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Church  bent  all  his  endeavors  to  procure  the  establishment 
of  the  county — an  achievement  of  no  small  magnitude,  considering  the 
diverse  interests  to  be  reconciled.  Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
eoonty  he  had  to  contend  against  powerful  interests,  and  the  combined 
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Lock  Haven. 

influence  of  men  of  great  talent  and  high  standing  in  the  commnnitjr, 
%¥ho  desired  a  different  location  for  the  county  seat.  At  length,  in  1639, 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  success. 

The  first  county  commissioners  were  Col.  Kleckner,  Hugh  White,  and 
Robert  Bridgens.     Mr.  Church  made  a  liberal  donation  of  land  for  the 

Eublic  buildings,  a  few  squares  back  from  the  river ;  upon  which  there 
as  just  been  completed  an  elegant  courthouse  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
a  cupola,  and  a  colonnade  in  front.  Near  the  courthouse  is  the  office  of 
Mr.  Church,  elevated  upon  posts  set  in  the  ground,  with  a  gallery  round 
it  It  b  a  unique  and  original  piece  of  architecture,  quite  characteristie 
of  the  owner. 

In  addition  to  the  county  buildings,  the  place  contains  80  or  100  dwell- 
ings, including  stores  and  taverns ;  an  academy,  endowed  by  the  state 
with  92,000 ;  a  large  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill ;  and,  to  use  the  wor- 
thy founder^s  expression,  **  two  meeting-houses  and  one  Church  ;^  the 
meeting-houses  being  Presbyterian  and  Methodist :  the  church  rather  in- 
clines to  the  independent  order.  The  dwellings  display  great  neatness 
and  taste  ;  the  hotels  are  spacious  and  well  kept.  The  principal  busi- 
ness street  extends  along  the  river  bank,  and  is  shaded  with  the  stately 
elms  of  the  primitive  forest.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Church  for  hav- 
ing preserved  these  trees,  in  laying  out  the  town.  Most  town-makers 
would  have  commenced  operations  by  levelling  them  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Church  has  built  a  curious  rookery  10  or  15  feet  from  the  ground,  under 
the  shade  of  these  elms,  in  which,  with  his  friends^  to  smoke  his  cigar  and 
read  his  newspaper  in  the  long  summer  afternoons,  and  watch  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boats  and  rafts,  and  the  gentle  flow  of  the  lovely  Susquehan- 
na. By  the  construction  of  the  state  dam  the  river  is  here  expanded  to 
a  capacious  basin.  The  West  Branch  canal  is  completed  as  far  as  this 
point ;  and  only  five  miles  remain  to  be  finished  to  complete  a  canal  com- 
munication with  Bellefonte.  A  long  chute,  walled  with  timber,  permits 
the  numerous  rafts  of  the  upper  Susquehanna  to  pass  the  dam.  On  the 
side  near  the  town  an  ample  power  may  be  used  from  the  river.    It  is 
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not  yet  impt&vBd.  Tke  sceneiy  aromid  is  romantic  and  i^ctaretciae. 
Lolling  down  the  Susquehanna  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  luxariant 
ViJleys  in  the  state,  with  the  river  and  canals  meandering  through  it»  the 
high  mountains  stretching  in  long  perspective  on  either  side,  and  the 
landscape  softened  and  enriched  with  the  foliage  of  the  graceful  locust 
or  acacia  trees.  In  the  other  direction  the  towering  crests  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  the  Bald  Eagle  mountains  shut  in  the  landscape,  imparting 
grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

Lock  Haven  already  furnishes  a  desirable  residence,  and  evidently  has 
the  elements  of  becoming  a  flourishing  town. 

Opposite  Lock  Haven,  several  large  houses  and  stores  are  bnih  along 
the  river  bank,  to  which  the  name  of  Lookport  is  given.  A  steep  hiU 
rising  immediately  in  the  rear,  prevents  the  extension  of  the  village.  A 
mile  or  two  below,  this  hill  recedes  with  a  gentle  slope,  upon  which 

DuNNSTowN  is  situated.  It  was  laid  out,  as  before  stated,  in  1794,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Dunn,  and  was  soon  afterwards  a  competitor  with  Williams- 
port  for  the  county  seat  of  Lycoming.  It  contains  about  20  or  80  dwell- 
ings, stores,  taverns,  &c. 

While  the  dam  near  this  place  was  in  progress  of  erection,  a  serious 
riot  oocurred  between  the  Irish  laborers,  principally  Corkonians,  and  the 
German  laborers  from  Mahantango,  who  were  boating  stone  for  the  dam. 
There  were  some  black  eyes  and  flesh  wounds  exchanged  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  one  or  two  men  were  wounded  with  shot  guns.  Mi^r  Coifs 
shantee  was  torn  down,  and  he  had  like  to  have  been  beaten  to  death, 
bat  for  the  interference  of  an  Irishman  who  protected  him.  Gapt  Hun- 
ter Wilson's  company  of  horse,  and  other  companies,  assembled  and  re« 
stored  quiet. 

Mill  Hall  is  a  smart  manufacturing  village  oa  Fishii^  er.,  just  below 
ike  wild  gorge  through  which  it  passes  Bald  Eagle  mountain.  It  was 
started  by  Mr.  Nathan  Harvey,  who  built  a  saw-mill  there  in  1803.  b 
now  contains  a  forge,  furnace,  stores,  taverns,  Methodist  choroh,  dco. 

FAABAKDsvnjLB  is,  or  was,  a  busy  manufacturing  village  nestled  among 
the  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Lick  run,  on  the  left  ba^  of  the  Susque^ 
hanna,  seven  miles  above  Lock  Haven*  It  had  its  origin  in  the  specula- 
tive fever  of  I880-'d6,  and  is  but  one  of  many  similar  mcxiuments  m 
,  Pennsylvania  of  the  misdirected  enterprise  of  those  times.  It  was  start* 
ed  in  the  winter  of  1881-32,  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Farrand,  a  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  of  high  scientific  attainments,  acting  as  agent  for  a  compa- 
ny of  heavy  capitalists  in  Boston.  At  that  time  the  spot  was  only  ae- 
cessible  by  a  horse-path  at  low  water.  Mr.  F.  broke  a  path  into  the 
mountains  through  snow  three  feet  in  depth,  returning  every  night  neariy 
three  miles  to  a  cabin  for  his  food  and  lodging.  On  one  occasion  he  wan 
shut  in  by  ice,  and  provisions  were  sent  to  him ;  he  passed  many  nights 
in  the  hills  in  snow  and  rain  without  shelter,  and  was  more  than  once 
roused  by  the  screams  of  a  panther.  The  object  of  Mr.  F.  was  to  dis- 
cover and  open  the  bituminous  coal  beds  at  this  point,  with  a  view  to  the 
extensive  shipment  of  the  article  to  the  lower  markets ;  and.ta  cany  on 
the  various  manu&ctnres  of  iron,  lumber,  dec,  apprcq>riate  to  the  loca> 
tion.  The  iron  ore  and  limestone,  however,  had  to  be  transported  from 
points  in  (he  lower  valley  of  the  Snsquriianna.  A  little  steamboat  was 
constructed  for  towing  th^  coal  up  and  down  the  river,and  for  some  time 
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Ae  vrent  puffing  along  the  valley.  M^.  F.,  however,  havhig  oflier  en 
Ipagements  near  Williamsport,  left  the  establishment,  and  other  agents 
were  from  time  to  time  employed.  A  visitor  to  the  plaoe  in  1830,  ttos 
describes  it : 

The  Lycoming  Coal  Company— 4he  proprietora  of  Fairandsyille— ^ye  a  good  £um  of  SM 
neres,  a  Abort  distance  above  tke  village ;  and  progrewing  iq>  the  river,  the  bottoms  are  mote  ex- 
tMiiive»  and  setttementa  cloeer. 

Lick  ran  ia  a  strong,  steady  stream.  On  it  is  erected  a  large  nail  establishment,  o^iable  ol 
manufacturing  from  the  pig  metal  ten  ton»  of  naiU  per  dav :  an  air  and  cupola  furnace,  whidi 
in  the  last  six  months  have  turned  out  nearly  300  tons  of  castings ;  mills  for  sawing  diflfarcnt 
descriptions  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  dtc. ;  an  establishment  for  manufacturing  ratboad  oats 
•a  a  large  scaler  There  aie  now  three  veins  of  coal  opening,  and  the  shutes  in;  50  ooai  ears 
finished,  and  in  the  best  nunner,  and  two  miles  of  railroad,  communicating  with  the  differevt 
mines  and  the  basin,  finished.  One  track  of  the  road  leads  to  the  nail-works,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  consume  5,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  An  extensive  rolling-mill  is  in  progress,-  and  a  f^ 
naoe  for  smdlftinr  iron  ove  with  coke  wiu  be  erected  in  a  riiort  time,  immediately  befow  the  luiA* 
works.  Fanandsville  proper  is  situated  on  the  Susquehanna ;  on  the  mountain  where  the  eoal 
mines  have  been  opened,  there  are  a  number  of  buildings,  where  the  minera  and  their  fomilies  re. 
side,  with  a  street  running  between  them  town-foshion ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  at  Liek 
run,  there  are  also  large  boaiding^houses  and  habitations  for  artisans  and  their  fawftH*#r  T^sss 
three  separate  towns,  however,  idl  MoDg  to  the  community  of  Fairandsvilla,  which  ^'^nt^'inf  a 
laJge  hotel,  far  advanced  in  the  erection,  two  reputable  taverns,  three  large  boarding-houses,  and 
iq»wards  of  90  tenements,  each  calculated  to  render  a  fkmily  entirdy  comfortable.  Here  are  in- 
Mdiaustible  mines  of  iron,  with  the  bituminous  eoal  for  smeUii^  it,  and  all  the  elemeots  for  hvaHA* 
ing  np  a  mawifooluiing  establishment  capable  of  si^ying  uqo  in  aU  its  forms  to  our  widelj« 
extended  and  populous  co^try. 

Operations  were  driven  forward  with  great  n^pidily,  aomethiBg  Uka 
#700,000  having  been  expended  by  the  company ;  and  to  those  who  re* 
gard  only  the  mtfaoe  of  things,  there  was  something  smrprising  and  grat* 
ifying  in  seeing  a  large  manufacturing  village  spring  up  tlnis  in  the  wil* 
demess.  But  whether  all  this  could  be  done  umk  profit  to  the  cwnan  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  oonsidered.  The  proprietors  in  Boston  at  length 
tmlied  the  key  on  their  money-box,  and  sent  out  a  keen  Yankee  irmH 
Blaster,  whose  science  was  ballasted  with  practical  cj^rienoe  and  strcng 
conmion  sense,  to  take  charge  of  thewori^  He  looked  over  the  grounds* 
examined  evnry  thing  carefully,  took  his  slate  and  pencil  and  eomm«nced 
ciphering.  He  soon  reported  to  the  propri^ors  that  there  was  no  money 
to  be  made ;  and  that  their  best  course  was  to  qnit  at  (mce»  and  podEeC 
the  loss.    They  took  his  advice. 

There  are  several  other  small  villages  in  this  county ;  among  whieh^ 
Ae  Inom  important  are  Salona,  which  is  on  the  road  to  Belk^onte,  not* 
£ur  from  Mill  HaU,  Nsw  Libbett,  «^ld  Yoimo  Womav's  town,  on  Young 
WooMm^s  creek. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

CotuMBiA  ootnmr  was  taken  from  Northumberland  by  the  act  of  29d 
March,  1S18.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged  on  the  west,  in  1816)  firom 
Northumberland  co. ;  and  in  1818  a  small  pcnrtkm  was  cut  off  by  tim 
fbrmation  of  Schuylkill  oo.  Length  26  mUes,  breaddi  28;  area,  574 
ftq.imles.  Thepopulationof theco.]nl8M,wasl7,«21;  inl8W»M,0N| 
ta  18M,  M,M7. 
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The  CO.  occupies  a  part  of  the  Apalaehian  moioitainoiis  belt,  between 
the  anthracite  coal  formations  on  the  S.  E.  and  the  great  Allegheny  moun- 
tain on  the  N.  W.  The  mountain  ranges  of  the  ca  £ure  not  very  high, 
and  are  much  broken.  Between  them  are  broad  fertile  valleys  of  red 
^ale,  or  limestone.  Little  mountain,  Catawissa,  and  Long  mountain, 
Montour^s  ridge,  Mahoney  ridge.  Limestone  ridge,  and  Knpb  mountain, 
and  the  Muncy  hills,  are  the  principal  elevations.  Montour's  ridge,  which 
touches  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Danville,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  abundance  of  its  iron  ores.  Encircling  Montour's  ridge 
cm  both  sides,  is  a  belt  of  blue  limestone,  which  commences  about  two 
miles  W.  of  Berwick.  This  deposit  is  of  immense  value  to  the  agricul- 
tural Interest  of  this  co.,  as  well  as  that  of  Luzerne,  which  is  without  any 
extensive  deposit  of  this  rock. 

The  Susquehanna  river  crosses  the  co.,  entering  at  Berwick  and  leav- 
ing at  Danville.  The  other  principal  streams  are  Catawissa  cr..  Roaring 
cr..  Fishing  and  Mahoning  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  North  Branch  of 
Susquehanna,  and  the  ChUlisquaque  cr.,  a  tributary  of  the  West  Branch. 
The  soil  varies  from  the  richest  river  bottoms  to  the  barren,  rocky  soil  of 
the  mountains ;  red  shale,  clay,  and  limestone  lands  prevail.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  is 
next  in  importance.  The  Susquehanna  is  crossed  by  substantial  bridges 
at  Danville,  Catawissa,  and  Berwick.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  population  of  the  co.  is  principally  of  German  descent. 

Danville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  mtoated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  cr., 
12  miles  above  Northumberland.  The  town  is  built  on  an  elevated  bank 
^  the  river,  and  immediately  behind  it  rises  Montour's  ridge,  containing 
one  of  the  most  valuable  iron  mines  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
county  buildings,  the  place  contains  an  academy,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal^ 
and  Methodist  churches,  cmd  a  Baptist  congregation,  which  worships  in 
the  courthouse.  Across  the  Susquehanna  there  is  a  substantial  bndge* 
Population  in  1840,  about  1,000. 

l)anville,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  become  the  site  of  several  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  iron.  At  the  foot  of  Montour's  ridge  is  situated 
'Ae  Montour  Iron  Worics,  an  immense  double  furnace,  erected  and  owned 
by  Col.  Chambers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  and  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S.,  and  capable  of  making  lOfiOO  tons 
of  pig  metal  per  annum.  In  1841-42,  anthracite  coal  was  suooesiftd^ 
used  for  making  iron  at  this  furnace  on  a  large  scale.  No  establishment 
could  be  more  conveniently  situated.  The  inexhaustible  mine  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  furnace.  Limestone  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  Boats 
from  the  Penn.  canal  approach  by  a  basin  almost  to  the  door  of  the  ftir- 
nace,  bringing  the  coal  and  taking  away  the  iron ;  and  a  rich  agricultural 
region  supplies  cheap  food  for  the  laborers.  The  splendid  mansion  of 
CM.  Chambers  is  on  the  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  Montour's  ridge, 
conunanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  river,  and  the  magnificent  see* 
Bery.<tf  the  valley* 

The  annexed  view  of  Danville  was  taken  near  this  pomt  A  part  of 
Col.  Chambers'  house  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  on  the  right ;  the  large 
double  furnace  just  beyond  it ;  and  to  the  left  of  that,  the  extmusiva 
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Danville. 

foundry  of  Messrs.  Heywood  &  Snyder.  There  is  another  furnace  near 
the  foot  of  Montour's  ridge,  also  belonging  to  Col.  Chambers.  In  town 
is  the  Columbia  furnace,  owned  by  Mr.  George  Patterson,  of  Pottsville^ 
There  are  also  in  town  two  large  foundries. 

The  following  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  DanvUle  were  gathered 
from  one  of  the  aged  citizens  of  the  place. 

The  land  where  DanTiUe  now  stands  was  originally  taken  np,  or  purchased,  by  Mr.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Peters,  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  but  subsequent  to  the  hottest 
neriod  of  the  contest,  Capt.  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia — the  father — and  UoL,  afterward  Gen. 
Wm.  Montgomery — the  uncle — of  Hon.  Judge  Montgomery,  now  living,  resolved  to  oome  oot 
and  settle  on  the  Susquehanna,  then  a  wild  and  dangerous  frontier,  still  occasionally  disturbed  by 
Indiaas.  They  purchased  their  farms  at  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  from  one  John  Simpson.  They 
had  but  just  entered  upon  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  when  the  storm  of  savage  warfare  de- 
scended  iqx>n  Wyoming.  The  Montgomerys,  just  retired  from  the  campaigns  of  Uie  revolution, 
were  no  strangers  to  the  alarms  of  Imiian  warfare ;  but  Mrs.  Montgomery  bad  been  reaied  anud 
the  seooiity  and  luxury  of  Philadelphia,  and  became  so  terrified  in  anticipation  of  beinff  mar 
dered  by  savages,  that  her  husband  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove  with  her,  and  her  little  son* 
now  the  judge,  to  Northumberland,  where  the  settlements  were  protected  by  a  fort.  Pkvviously, 
however,  to  their  removal,  they  were  often  annoyed  by  the  lurking  foe,  and  frequent  murders  were 
oommittiBd  in  the  vicinity.  Their  fears,  too,  were  quite  as  oft^  excited  by  merely  imaginary 
^aagets.  Capt.  Daniel  Montgomery,  looking  out  one  evening,  about  dusk,  upon  the  river,  saw  a 
fine  canoe  drifting  down  the  stream,  and  immediately  push^  out  with  his  own  canoe  to  secure 
the  prize.  On  coming  up  to  it,  and  drawing  it  towards  him  with  his  hand,  he  was  thunder, 
struck  at  seeing  a  ver^  large,  muscular  Inctian  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  the  canoe,  with  his  eyes 
wil<Uv  glaring  upon  him.  He  let  go  his  hold  and  prepared  for  defence— but  in  a  moment,  reflect- 
ing that  he  bid  seen  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  strange  canoe,  he  again  approached  it,  and  found 
the  Indian  was  dead.  A  paper  on  his  breast  set  forth  that  he  had  been  shot  near  Wyoming,  and 
set  adrift  by  some  of  the  Yankees.  The  captain  towed  his  prixe  to  the  shore  with  a  lighter  heart, 
and  after  a  beartv  laugh  vnth  his  noghbors,  sent  the  Indian  on  his  mission.  The  following  firam 
the  *'  Haxleton  IraveUers,"  by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Luzerne  co.,  is  the  counterpart  to  the  story. 

*'  Amongthe  Indians  who  formerly  lived  at  Wyoming  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  Anthony 
Tuikey.  When  the  savages  remov^  frt>m  Wyoming  he  went  with  them,  and  returned  as  aa 
enemy  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  With  him  and  the  people  there  had  been  before  a  good  on* 
dwstandingi  and  it  created  some  surprise  when  known  that  he  was  with  the  Uoody  band  who  bad 

Xe  on  tM  errand  of  destruction.  It  was  Turkey  who  commanded  the  party  that  came  to  Mr, 
sks's  the  Sundav  after  the  battle,  (of  1778,)  and  taking  the  old  gentknnan*8  hat,  dioved  his 
Toekmg-ehair  into  the  street  and  sat  down  and  rocked  himself.  In  w  invasion  of  March  Mkm* 
in^  TiwkflT  was  here  again,  and  in  an  engagement  on  the  Kingston  flats  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  surrounded  by  our  people.  *  Surrender,  Turkev,'  said  they,  '  we  wont  hurt  yoo.** 
Probablv  consdous  of  his  own  cruelties,  he  defied  them,  and  fought  like  a  tiger-cat  to  the  last. 
Benia  of  our  boys,  in  maliciotts  sport,  took  his  body,  put  it  into  an  oM  oaaoe,  aaed  a  imd  roosUr 
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m  Um  bow— fiMteaed  a  bow  and  arrow  in  tbe  dead  Indian't  hands,  ai  if  in  the  aet  jiut  to  fira— 
pot  a  written  '  pass'  on  his  breast  to  *  let  the  bearer  ^,to  his  master  King  George  or  the  d— 1' 
— -«nd  launched  the  canoe  into  the  river,  amid  the  cheers  of  men  and  boys.'* 

After  the  ezpeditiDn  of  Gen.  Snlliran  had  quieted  the  frontier  and  enelled  the  Indians,  the 
Montgomerys  retomed  to  Danville,  where  Daniel  Montg|omerj,  son  of  William,  established  a 
alore,  and  laid  off  a  few  lots  on  a  piece  of  land  given  him  by  his  father.  A  few  other  settlers 
came  in,  and  aboat  the  year  1806  we  find  Danville  described  in  Scott's  Geo^rraphy  as  *<  a  small 
post-town  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  Mahomng."  Judge  Mont- 
gomery was  at  that  time  the  postmaster — the  first  in  the  place  who  enjoyed  that  dignity.  When 
n  wns  proposed  to  erect  Columbia  co.,  and  establish  Danville  as  the  county  seat,  the  elder  Gen. 
Montgomery  was  opposed  to  the  scheme,  fearing  annoyance  in  his  farming  operations  by  the 
proximity  of  the  town ;  but  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  was  eager  for  the  success  of  the  projeet, 
anticxpaliiit:  ^ir^c  ^4Aud  kn,„±  ihe  sale  of  lots.  Ailer  the  county  was  fairly  established,  Gren. 
MoDtgoni^ry  rvot  otily  arqujr>HCfMl,  but  entered  with  his  whole  heart  into  the  enterprise  for  its 
improfetncnL  He  m\d  hi  a  rtlu  lives  endowed  and  erected  an  academy,  and  gave  thirty  lots  as  a 
fimd  far  the  etippcirt  of  the  mitntttry  here.  He  afterwards  took  a  leadmg  part  in  getting  a  charter 
for  the  B^^^r-j;^^  mad,  which  opened  the  place  to  the  Potts ville  travel ;  and  also  had  great  influ- 
ence in  iadqftin^  Sti^phen  Girard  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Danville  and  PottsviOe  raiU 
load.  A  part  of  the  toad  weis  made  near  Pottsville,  and  is  now  rotting  in  the  sun  without 
use.  Gii^d  ,^d  Uen.  Montcomery  died  nearljr  at  the  same  time — other  interests  interfered,  and 
the  Danville  aad  Pottsville  railroad,  with  the  bright  visions  of  augmented  wealth  associated  with 
it,  ejdsts  only  on  paper. 

Bfr.  Wickersham  of  Philadelj^a,  who  owned  a  fimn  adjoining  Danville,  made  a  donation  to 
Hw  Presbyterian  church  of  the  beautiful  knoll  where  the  church  and  cemetery  are  now  situated* 

Danvide  bq^an  to  increase  rapidly  about  the  time  that  the  railroad  projects  were  in  agitation* 
in  1828.  The  bridge  and  the  Episcopal  church  were  erected  in  that  year.  Some-  three  or  four 
years  since,  the  site  of  the  upper  ftunace  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  from  Pottsville.  It 
passed  through  the  hands  of  various  speculators,  rising  at  each  transfer,  (the  immense  treasures 
of  Montour's  ridge  having  become  known,)  until  it  finally  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  present 

Catawisba  is  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at 
the  mouth  of  Gatawissa  creek,  about  nine  Yniles  east  from  Danville.  It 
is  ^tuated  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  town  contains  about 
000  or  700  inhabitants,  a  Methodist  church,  Germcm  Reformed  and  Lu- 
theran church,  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  The  region  abounds  in 
iron,  and  there  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  several  forges  and 
fomaees.  There  is  also  a  foundry,  a  paper-mill,  and  several  tanneries  in 
and  near  the  place. 

This  place,  if  all  the  visions  of  the  last  ten  years  hcul  been  recdized, 
should  be  now  a  very  large  and  populous  town,  instead  of  a  quiet  and 
orderly  village.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  con- 
necting the  Susquehanna  with  the  Lehigh,  and  also  with  the  Little 
Schuylkill  at  Tamaqua,  through  the  Gatawissa  and  Quakake  valleys. 
But  after  the  eastern  part  of  the  road  had  been  constructed, ''  the  bottom 
fell  out**  of  the  Morris  Ganal  Gompany,  and  other  corporations  upon 
whose  financial  operations  its  success  either  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pended, and  the  Gatawissa  railroad  has  never  been  completed.  If  it 
could  have  been  the  only  ch€mnel  of  connection  between  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
commanded  an  extensive  trade  in  iron,  coal,  emd  agricultural  produce. 

Redmond  Gonyngham,  Esq.,  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  the 
aboriginal  history  of  the  state,  says,  ^  The  Piscatawese^  or  CrangftwesCf  or 
Conoys  [Kenhawas  7]  hcui  a  wigwam  on  the  Gatawese  at  Gatawese,  now 
Gatawissa.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  identify  the  Indian  name  of  a  place 
with  its  present  name.'' 

The  German  race  at  present  prevails  about  Gatawissa.  It  was  origin- 
ally  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  on  a  beautiful  shady  knoll,  a  little  apart 
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Ancient  Priendsf  meeting-house  at  Catawissa. 

from  the  dust  and  din  of  the  village,  stands  the  venerable  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house, a  perishable  monument  of  a  race  of  early  settlers  that  have 
nearly  all  passed  away.  "  And  where  are  they  gone  ?"  we  inquired  of 
an  aged  Friend,  sitting  with  one  or  two  sisters  on  the  bench  under  the 
shade  of  the  tall  trees  that  overhang  the  meeting-house.  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
^'  some  are  dead,  but  many  are  gone  to  Ohio,  and  still  further  west :  once 
there  was  a  large  meeting  here,  but  now  there  are  but  few  of  us  to  sit 
together.*^  Pennsylvania  exhibits  many  similar  instances  in  which  the 
original  settlers  have  yielded  to  another  and  more  numerous  race. 

Catawissa  was  laid  out  in  1787,  by  William  Hughes,  a  Quaker  from 
Berks  CO.  Isaiah  Hughes  kept  the  first  store.  Among  the  earlier  pio- 
neers were  Wm.  Collins,  James  Watson,  John  Lloyd,  Fenton, 

Sharpless,  and  other  Quakers.    John  Mears,  a  famous  Quaker 

preacher  and  physician,  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  afterwards 
became  proprietor  of  the  town  by  buying  up  the  quit-rents.  In  1790, 
James  Watson  laid  out  an  addition  to  the  town.  Among  the  Germans, 
Christian  Brobst  came  about  '93,  and  Geo.  Knappenberger  had  previous- 
ly taken  the  ferry.  The  place  was  then  noted  for  its  shad  fishery.  John 
Hauch  was  one  of  the  first  to  build  a  furnace  in  this  region— on  Roaring 
creek,  in  1816. 

Bloomsburg  is  a  large,  well-built,  and  growing  town,  about  nine  miles 
northeast  of  Danville,  and  four  from  Catawissa.  Population  about  600. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  the  rising  grounds  about  two  miles  back  from  the 
Susquehanna.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes  between  the  river  and 
the  town.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  here  with  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  Fishing  creek.  Montour's  ridge  rises  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and 
its  iron  ores  at  this  locality  are  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  A  furnace 
on  Fishing  cr.,  with  other  iron  works,  was  commenced  by  several  heavy 
capitalists  within  a  few  years  past,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  spent 
upon  it,  when  the  state  of  the  times  and  the  iron  market  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  works.  There  is  at  Bloomsburg  a  cocoonery  in  active 
operation,  (1842.)  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  county 
seat  removed  to  this  place,  but  the  project  was  strongly  voted  down  in 
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the  legislatore  hi  Feb.  184S.  The  town  oontains  a  Gennan  Refomied 
and  Lutheran  church,  in  common ;  and  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches. 
The  steeple  of  the  German  church,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  commands  a 
q>lettdid  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In  the  cemetery  <^  this  church 
is  a  monument  with  the  following  inscription : 

**  In  memory  of  Ludwig  Ejer,  born  Jan.  8,  1767,  died  Sept  30, 1814,  in  Uie  48tli  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a  widow,  six  eons,  and  four  daughters  to  dqilore  his  loss.  He  was  proprietor  of 
Bioomsburg,  laid  out  in  1803,  and  presented  this  square  to  the  Latheran  and  Presbyterian  (Get- 
maa)  congregations  lor  a  ohcffch  and  burying-ground  in  1807." 

Mr.  Eyer  also  gave  to  the  Episcopalians  their  lot  Bioomsburg  was 
for  many  years  known  as  Eyersburg,  or,  as  it  was  pronounced,  Oyers- 
burg. 

A  few  years  since  it  is  said  a  tree  was  cut  down  near  the  village,  with 
some  iron  weapon  or  utensil  imbedded  in  it,  and  upwards  of  150  annual 
growths  outside  the  iron. 

At  Mr.  MoGlure's  farm,  on  the  Susquehanna,  south  of  the  town,  was  a 
stockade  fort  erected  in  1781.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  another 
fort  on  Fishing  cr.,  about  three  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Mfi^.  Moses  Van  Gampen,  or  Van  Camp,  as  it  was  usually  pronounced, 
and  hia  brother  Jacobus,  or  ^  Cobus  Van  Camp,'*  were  famous  in  the  border 
wars  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  father  of  the  family  was  a  Low  Dutch- 
man, probably  from  the  Minisink  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  In  the 
winter  of  1838,  then  living  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  he  sent  a  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  a  pension,  from  which  the  following  petssages  are  extracted : 

My  first  service  was  in  the  year  1777,  when  I  served  three  months  under  Col.  John  KeDj,  who 
stationed  as  at  Big  Isle,  on  the  West  branch  of  the  Sosqaehanna.  Nothing  particolar  trauqiired 
4«nng  that  time,  and  in  March,  1778, 1  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  a  company  oi  six-months 
men.  Shortly  afterward,  I  was  ordered  by  Col.  Samuel  Hunter  to  proceed  with  about  20  men 
to  Fishing  creek,  (which  empties  into  the  North  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  about  30  miles  from 
Northumberland,)  and  to  bmld  a  fort  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  for  the  reoeption  of  the 
inhabitants  in  case  of  an  alarm  from  the  Indians.  In  May,  my  fort  beiiur  nearly  completed,  o«r 
spies  discovered  a  lar^e  body  of  Indians  making  their  way  towards  the  fort.  The  neighboring 
residents  had  barely  tmie  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  protection,  leaving  their  goods  behind.  The  In- 
dians soon  made  their  appearance,  and  having  plundered  and  burnt  the  houses,  attacked  the  fort, 
keeping  a  steady  &n  upon  us  during  the  day.  At  night  they  withdrew,  burning  and  desbimiu^ 
every  thing  in  their  route.  What  loss  they  sustained  we  could  not  ascertain,  as  they  carried  on 
aU  the  dead  and  wounded,  though,  from  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  ground,  it  must  have  been 
considerable.  The  inhabitants  that  took  shelter  in  the  fort  had  built  a  yard  for  their  cattle  at  the 
bead  of  a  small  flat  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fort ;  and  one  evening  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
just  as  they  were  milking  them,  my  sentinel  called  my  attention  to  some  movement  in  the  brusht 
which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  Indians,  making  their  way  to  the  cattle  yard.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  I  immediately  selected  ten  of  my  sharp-shooters,  and  under  cover  of  a  rise  of  land* 
got  between  them  and  the  milkers.  On  ascending  the  ridge  we  found  ourselves  within  pistol- 
abot  of  them ;  I  fired  first,  and  killed  the  leader,  but  a  volley  from  my  men  did  no  frother  ezeoo- 
lioQ,  the  Indians  running  off  at  once.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  milk  pails  flew  in  every  direction, 
and  the  best  runner  got  to  the  fort  first.  As  the  season  advanced,  Indian  hostilities  increased, 
and  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  our  scouts,  which  were  'constantly  out,  houses  were  burnt 
and  fomilies  murdered. 

In  1T79  Van  Campen,  as  quarter-master,  accompanied  Gen.  Snllivan's 
expedition  to  ravage  the  Indian  towns  on  the  (renesee.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  several  skirmishes  at  Newtown  and  Hog  Back  hilL 

On  the  return  of  the  army  I  was  taken  with  the  camp.fever,  and  was  removed  to  the  fort  which 
I  had  built  in  'TS,  where  my  father  was  still  living.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  recoveiM  my 
Iwahfa,  and  my  fother's  house  having  been  burnt  m  78  by  the  party  which  attacked  the  befora* 
mentioned  fort,  my  fother  requested  me  to  go  with  him  and  a  younger  brother  to  our  form,  abovt 
four  miles  distant,  to  make  preparations  for  building  another,  and  raising  some  grain.  But  little 
apprehension  was  entertained  of  molestatioas  from  the  Indians  this  season,  as  they  had  been  so 
completely  fowled  the  y«r  liefora.    We  kft  the  fort  abqut  ths  lut  of  March,  acoo«panied  by  aay 
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mele  and  bis  wtm,  about  19  jatft  old,  and  one  Petor  Fence.  We  had  been  on  o«  1 
finir  or  five  days,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  we  were  surprieed  by  a  party  of 
ten  Indians.  "My  father  was  lungred  through  with  a  war-qiear,  his  throat  was  ent,  and  he  wa0 
scalped ;  while  my  brother  waf  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  bdfore  my  eyes. 
Whde  I  was  stmnlin^  with  a  wanrior,  the  fellow  who  had  killed  my  father  drew  his  qiear  fipss 
his  body  and  mm&  a  violent  thrust  at  me.  I  shrank  ftom  the  spear ;  the  savage  who  had  hold 
of  me  turned  it  with  his  hand  so  that  it  only  penetrated  my  vest  and  shirt.  They  were  then  sat* 
isfied  with  taking  me  prisoner,  as  they  had  the  same  morning  taken  my  uncle's  little  son  and 
Pence,  though  they  killed  my  uncle.  The  same  party,  b^ore  they  reached  us,  had  touched 
on  the  lower  settlements  of  Wyoming,  and  kiUed  a  Mr.  Upson,  and  took  a  boy  prisoner  of  the 
name  of  Rogers.*  We  were  now  marched  off  up  Fishing  cr.,  uid  in  the  afternoon  of  the  saiM 
day  we  came  to  Huntington,  where  the  Indians  found  four  white  men  at  a  sugar  camp,  who  for- 
tunately discovered  the  Indians  and  fled  to  a  house ;  the  Indians  only  fired  on  them  and  wounded 
a  Capt.  Ransom,  when  they  continued  their  course  till  night.  Having  encamped  and  madd 
their  fire,  we,  the  prisoners,  were  tied  and  well  secured,  6.Te  Indians  lying  on  one  side  of  us  and 
five  on  the  other ;  in  the  morning  they  pursued  their  course,  and,  leaving  the  waters  of  Fiahinff 
cr.,  touched  the  head-waters  of  Hemlock  cr.,  where  they  found  one  Abraham  Pike,  his  wife  and 
chUd.  Pike  was  made  prisoner,  but  his  wife  and  child  thev  painted,  and  told  Joggo,  sgtiaw,  go 
home.  They  continued  their  course  that  day,  and  encamped  the  same  night  in  the  same  mannar 
as  the  previous.  It  came  into  my  mind  that  som^mes  individuals  performed  wonderful  aetkaaf 
and  surmounted  the  neatest  danger.  I  then  decided  that  these  feUows  must  die ;  and  thought 
of  the  plan  to  dispatch  them.  Ijie  next  dav  I  had  an  opportunity  to  communicate  my  plan  to 
my  feDow-prisoners ;  they  treated  it  as  a  visionary  scheme  for  three  men  to  attempt  to  dispatch 
ten  Indians.  I  spread  before  them  the  advantages  that  three  men  would  have  over  ten  when 
aste^ ;  and  that  we  would  be  the  first  jHrisoners  that  would  be  taken  into  their  towns  and  villages 
after  our  army  had  destroyed  their  com,  that  we  should  be  tied  to  the  stoke  and  suffer  a  crael 
death  ;  we  had  now  an  inch  of  ground  to  fight  on,  and  if  we  failed,  it  would  only  be  death,  and 
we  might  as  well  die  one  way  as  another.  That  day  passed  away,  and  having  encamped  for  tfaa 
night,  we  lay  as  before.  'In  the  morning  we  came  to  the  river,  and  saw  their  canoes ;  they  had 
descended  the  river  and  run  their  canoes  upon  Little  Tunkhannock  cr.,  so  called.  Thsy  crossed 
the  river  and  set  their  canoes  adrift.  I  renewed  my  suggestion  to  my  companions  to  dispatck 
them  that  night,  and  urged  they  must  decide  the  question.  They  agreed  to  make  the  trial ;  bat 
how  shall  we  do  it,  wad  the  question.  Disarm  them,  and  each  take  a  tomahawk,  and  oome  to 
dose  work  at  once.  There  are  three  of  us ;  plant  our  blows  with  judgment,  and  three  timea 
three  will  make  nine,  and  the  tenth  one  we  can  kill  at  our  leisure.  They  a^eed  to  disarm  them,  and 
after  that,  one  take  possession  of  the  guns  and  fire,  at  the  one  side  of  the  foor,  and  the  other  two 
take  tomahawks  on  the  other  side  and  dispatch  them.  I  observed  that  would  be  a  rary  uncer- 
tain way ;  the  first  shot  fired  would  give  the  alarm ;  they  would  discover  it  to  be  the  prisoners, 
and  might  defeat  us.  I  had  to  yield  to  their  plan.  Peter  Pence  was  chosen  lo  fire  the  gans^ 
Pike  and  myself  to  tomakawk ;  we  cut  and  earned  plentv  of  wood  to  give  them  a  good  ^n ;  ths 
prisoners  were  tied  and  laid  in  their  places  ;  after  I  was  laid  down,  one  of  them  had  occasion  to 
use  his  knife ;  he  dropped  it  at  my  feet ;  I  turned  my  foot  over  it  and  concealed  it ;  they  aU  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep.  About  midnight  I  got  up  and  found  them  in  a  sound  sleep.  I  slipped  to 
Pence,  who  rose ;  I  cut  him  loose  and  handed  him  the  knife ;  he  did  the  same  for  me,  and  I  in 
turn  took  the  knife  and  cut  Pike  loose ;  in  a  minute's  time  we  disarmed  them.  Pence  took  his 
station  at  the  guns.  Pike  and  myself  with  our  tomahawks  took  our  stations ;  I  was  to  toma* 
hawk  three  on  the  right  wing,  and  Pike  two  on  the  left.  That  moment  Pike's  two  awoke,  and 
were  getting  vcp ;  here  Pike  proved  a  coward,  and  laid  down.    It  was  a  critical  moment*    I  saw 

*  Died,  in  Huntington,  on  the  30th  inst,  Mr.  Jonah  Rojgfen,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Ths 
deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  died  m  a  full  assurance  of  a  glorions  immor- 
tality.  1 — He  was  one  of  the  firat  Connecticut  settlere  in  this  country,  and  was  here  during 

the  hardships  experienced  in  new  countries,  and  the  dangera  of  savage  warfore  in  the  trooblesums 
times  with  the  enemy  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  quito 
a  lad,  together  with  Maj.  Van  Campen  and  the  celebrated  Abraham  Pike,  and  assisted  to  kiu^ 
Che  Indians,  one  of  whom  only,  (John  Mohawke,  well  known  to  the  writer,)  escaping  with  a  dan* 
gerous  wound  in  the  neck,  given  by  Maj.  Van  Campen  with  a  tomahawk.  In  the  year  1799,  John 
met  the  major  at  a  public  house  in  the  western  wilds  of  New  York,  and  immediately  recognised 
him,  (although  20  years  after  the  tomaiiawk  wound,)  and  proflRsred  the  hand  of  firiendship,  say- 
mg,  **  You,  Van  Camp,  I  know  ^u ;  vou  know  me  7"  The  major  shook  his  head.  The  savage 
pinled  off  his  blanket  and  exhibited  the  wound  in  his  neck.  **  rTow  you  know  me  ? — no  enemy 
now.  Van  Camp ;  war  time  den— peace  time  now — ^we  be  very  good  firiend ;  come,  we  take  n 
drink !"  (A  lesson  for  many  a  whito  skin  !)  The  readers  of  this  obituary  will  excme  the  di- 
gression fnm  the  subject,  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  tell  out  the  tale.  Mr.  Rogers,  afler 
severe  sufoing,  arrived  at  the  settlement  with  Ins  older  eompanions  in  safotyy  and  has  now  re* 
iBDsd  to  everis&Bg  rest— WOifces^srre  HmrmH  Jmt.  39»  1834. 
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tkere  vite  no  time  to  lie  ket ;  their  hctUa  ttmied  up  ttar ;  I  dispatobed  tiiem  in  a  moment,  and 
turned  to  my  lot  as  per  apreemeat,  al|d  1u  I  was  about  to  dispatch  the  last  on  my  side  of  the  fiie, 
^nee  shot  and  did  good  ezecotiqA  l  SmIM  was  only  one  at  the  off  wing  that  his  ball  did  not 
Teach ;  his  name  was  Mohawke,  a'stlmt,  bold,  danng  fellow.  In  the  alann  he  jumped  off  about 
three  rods  from  the  fire ;  he  saw  it  was  the  prisoners  who  made  the  attack,  and  ^vmg  the  war- 
whoop,  he  darted  to  take  possession  of  the  guns ;  I  was  as  qiuck  to  prevent  him ;  the  contest 
was  then  between  him  and  myself.  As  I  raised  my  tomahawk,  he  turned  quick  to  jump  from 
me;  I  followed  him  and  stmok  at  him,  but  missing  his  head,  my  tomahawk  struck  his  slMralder, 
or  rather  the  back  of  his  neck ;  he  pitched  forward  and  fell ;  and  the  same  time  my  foot  slipped^ 
and  1  feJl  by  his  side;  we  clinched ;  his  arm  was  naked :  he  caught  me  round  my  neck ;  at  the 
same  time  1  caught  him  with  my  left  arm  around  the  l)ody,  and  gave  him  a  close  hug,  at  the 
same  time  feeling  for  his  knifo,  but  coidd  not  reach  it. 

In  our  seoffie  my  tomahawk  dropped  out.  My  head  was  under  the  wounded  shoulder,  and 
afanost  8u:flR>cated  me  with  his  blood.  I  made  a  violent  spring,  and  broke  from  his  hdd :  we  both 
rsae  at  the  same  time,  and  he  ran ;  it  took  me  some  time  to  clear  the  blood  from  my  eyes ;  my 
tonahawk  had  got  eovered  up,  and  I  could  not  find  it  in  ttrae  to  overtake  him ;  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  party  that  escaped.  Pike  was  powerless.  I  always  had  a  reverence  for  Christiao 
devotion.  Pike  was  trying  to  pray,  and  Pence  swearing  at  him,  charging  him  with  cowardice, 
and  saying  it  was  no  tune  to  pray — he  ought  to  fight ;  we  were  masters  of  the  ground,  and  in 
peasession  of  all  their  guns,  blankets,  matoh  coats,  £c.  I  then  turned  my  attentieD  to  scalping 
them,  and  recovering  the  sca^  of  my  father,  brother,  and  others,  1  strung  them  all  on  my  bell 
for  safekeeping.  We  kept  our  ground  till  morning,  and  built  a  raft,  it  bomg  near  the  bank  of 
the  fiver  where  they  had  encamps,  about  15  miles  below  Tioga  Point ;  we  got  all  our  plunder  on 
it,  and  set  sail  for  Wvoming,  the  nearest  settlement.  Our  raft  gave  way,  when  we  made  for 
IsAd,  but  we  lost  considerable  proporty,  though  we  saved  ot^r  guns  and  ammunition,  and  took  to 
land ;  we  reaehed  Wyalusing  late  in  the  aftonoon.  Came  to  the  narrows;  discovered  a  smoke 
below,  and  a  raft  laymg  at  the  shore,  by  which  we  were  certain  that  a  party  of  Indiana  had 
passed  us  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  and  had  halted  for  the  night.  There  was  no  alternative  for 
OS  but  to  rout  them  or  go  over  the  mountain ;  the  snow  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  was  deep ; 
we  knew  from  the  appearance  of  the  raft  that  the  party  must  be  small ;  we  had  two  rifles  each ; 
my  only  fear  was  of  Pike's  cowardice.  To  know  the  worst  of  it,  we  agreed  that  I  should  ascer* 
tun  their  number,  and  give  the  signal  for  the  attack ;  I  crept  down  the  side  of  the  hill  so  near  as 
to  see  their  fires  and  packs,  but  saw  no  Indians.  I  concluded  they  had  gone  hunting  for  meat, 
and  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  us  to  make  off  with  their  raft  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mer.  I  gave  the  signal ;  they  came  and  threw  their  packs  on  to  the  raft,  which  was  made  of 
mall,  dry  pine  timbor ;  with  poles  and  paddles  we  drove  her  briskly  across  the  river,  and  had  got 
nearly  out  of  reach  of  shot,  when  two  of  them  came  in ;  they  fired — their  shoto  did  no  injury ; 
we  soon  got  under  cover  of  an  iiland,  and  went  several  miles ;  we  had  waded  de^  creeks  through 
the  day,  the  night  was  cold ;  we  landed  on  an  island  and  found  a  sink  hole,  in  which  we  made  our 
fire ;  after  warming  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cracking  in  the  crust ;  Pike  supposed  the  Indians  had 
got  on  to  the  island,  and  was  for  calling  forquarters  ;  to  ke^  him  quiet  we  threatened  him  with  his 
fifo ;  the  stepping  grew  plainer,  and  seemed  coming  directly  to  the  fire :  I  k^  a  watoh,  and  soon 
a  noble  racoon  came  under  the  light.  I  shot  the  racoon,  when  Pike  jumped  up  and  called  out, 
**  Quarters,  genUemen ;  quarters,  gentlemen  !'*  I  took  my  game  by  the  leg  and  threw  it  down  to 
the  fire :  **  Here,  you  cowardl^r  rascal,"  I  cried,  **  skin  that  ud  give  us  a  roast  for  supper."  The 
next  night  we  reached  Wyoming,  and  there  was  much  joy  to  see  us  ;  we  rested  one  day,  and  it 
behig  not  safo  to  go  to  Northumbeitand  by  land,  we  procured  a  canoe,  and  with  Pence  and  my 
litde  cousin,  we  descended  the  river  by  night ;  we  eame  to  Fort  Jenkins  before  day,  where  I 
found  CoL  Kelly  and  about  100  men  encamped  out  of  the  fort ;  he  came  across  from  the  WesI 
hmneh  by  the  heads  of  Chillisquake  to  Fishing  cr.,  the  end  of  the  Nob  mountain,  so  called  at 
that  day,  where  my  fother  and  brother  were  killed ;  he  had  buried  mv  father  and  uncle ;  my 
brsther  was  burnt,  a  small  part  of  him  only  was  to  be  found.  Col.  KeUy  informed  me  that  my 
mother  and  her  childrsn  were  in  the  fort,  and  it  was  thought  that  I  was  killed  likewise.  Col. 
K^ly  went  into  the  fort  to  prmare  her  mind  to  see  me ;  I  took  off  my  belt  of  scalps  and  handed 
them  to  an  officer  to  keep.  Human  nature  was  not  sidScient  to  stand  the  interview.  8he  had 
just  lost  a  husband  and  a  son,  and  one  had  returned  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  cme,  too,  that 
liie  supposed  was  killed. 

The  day  after  I  went  to  Sunbury,  where  I  was  received  witii  jov ;  my  soalpe  were  ezMbited, 
tiM  caimons  were  fired,  dDc.  Before  my  return  a  oommiesion  had  been  sent  me  as  ensign  of  a 
company  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  lliomas  Robinson ;  this  was,  as  I  understood,  a  part  of  the 
quota  wtiich  Pennsylvania  had  to  raise  for  the  continental  line.  One  Joseph  Alexander  was 
eommisaoned  as  lieutenant,  but  did  not  accept  his  commisnon.  The  summer  of  1780  was  spent 
in  the  reemiting  service ;  our  company  was  organiied,  and  was  retained  for  the  defonce  of  the 
fimitidr  servioe.  In  Feb.  1781, 1  was  pramoteid  to  a  heutenaney,  and  entered  upon  the  active 
duty  of  an  officer,  by  heading  scoute ;  and  as  Cvpt,  Hobinson  was  no  woodsman  nor  marksman^ 
ha  ptefcned  that  I  should  eaooupterthd  danger  and  head  the  scootg;  wekeptiq^aconlrtaiitchaiii 
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•ftcmiU«R>aadth»ftMitierseta80MiiU,fi!Diii  the  North  to  the  West  fanaioh  of  the  1 
Da,  bj  the  way  of  the  head- waters  of  little  Fiflhing  creek,  CliilUB^uake,  Muncy,  &c  'In  the 
■pring  of  1781,  we  huilt  a  fort  on  the  widow  McCloie's  phmtation    called  McClure's  iPort, 
where  our  provtsions  weie  stored. 

Mr.  Van  Campen,  the  same  summer,  went  np  the  West  Branch.  (See 
a  part  of  his  narrative  under  Clinton  co.)  He  was  t€tken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  On  arriving  at  the  Indicui  village  of  Caneadia,  on  the  Genesee, 
he  says-^ 

We  were  prqmred  to  nm  the  Indian  gauntlet ;  the  warriors  dont  whip^-it  is  tiie  Toun^  la- 
dians  and  squaws.  They  meet  you  in  sQ^t  of  their  council-house,  where  they  select  the  prison- 
ers from  the  ranks  of  the  warriors,  bdng  them  in  front,  and  when  ready  the  word  joggo  is  given ; 
the  piisonen  start,  the  whippers  follow  after;  and  if  they  outrun  you,  you  wiU  be  sereiely  whip- 
ped. I  was  placed  in  front  of  my  men ;  the  word  being  giTen,  we  started.  Being  then  young 
and  full  of  nerre,  I  led  the  way ;  two  Toung  sqtft ws  came  running  up  to  join  the  whippng  par- 
ty ;  and  whffli  they  saw  us  start,  they  halted,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoiJder  with  their  whips ; 
when  I  eame  near  them  I  bounded  and  kicked  them  over  *,  we  all  came  down  together ;  there 
was  considerable  kicking  amongst  us,  so  much  so  that  tiiey  showed  their  under-dross,  whkh  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  beautiful  yeUow  cok>r;  I  had  not  time  to  hcdp  them  up.  It  was  truly  divertinf 
to  the  warriors ;  they  yeBed  and  shouted  till  they  made  the  air  ring.  They  halted  at  that  Tillage 
for  ode  day,  and  thence  went  to  Fort  Niapra,  where  I  was  ddivered  up  to  the  British.  I  wac 
adopted,  aceotding  to  the  Indian  custom,  mto  Od.  Butler's  fomily,  then  the  commanding  offioer 
of  the  British  and  Indians  at  that  j^ace.  I  was  to  siqmly  the  loss  of  his  son,  Capt  Butler,  who 
was  killed  late  in  the  foil  of  1781,  by  the  Americans.  In  honor  to  me  as  his  adopted  son,  I  was 
confined  in  a  priyato  room,  and  not  put  under  a  British  guard.  My  troubles  soon  began ;  the 
Indians  were  mformed  by  the  tones  that  knew  me  that  I  had  been  a  prisoner  before,  and  had 
killed  my  captors ;  they  were  outrageous,  and  went  to  Butler  and  demanded  me,  and,  as  I  was 
told,  offered  to  bring  in  14  prisoners  in  my  place.  Butler  sent  an  officer  to  examine  me  on  the 
sufagect ;  he  came  and  informed  me  their  Indians  had  laid  heavy  accusations  against  me ;  they 
were  informed  that  I  had  been  a  prisoner  before,  and  had  killed  the  party,  and  that  they  had  de- 
manded me  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  that  his  colonel  wished  to  know  the  foot.  I  observed, 
^  Sir,  it  is  a  serious  question  to  answer ;  I  will  never  deny  the  truth ;  I  have  been  a  prisoner  be- 
fore, and  kiUed  the  perty,  and  returned  to  the  service  of  my  country ;  but,  sir,  I  consider  myself 
to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  tothe  British,  and  I  presume  you  will  have  more  honor  than  to  deliver  me 
up  to  the  savages.  I  know  what  my  fate  will  be :  and  please  to  infonn  your  oolonel  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  retaliate."  He  left  me,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  and  stated,  that  ha 
Was  authorized  to  say  to  me  that  there  was  no  alternative  for  me  to  save  my  life  but  to  abandon 
the  rebd  cause  and  join  the  British  standard ;  that  I  should  take  the  same  rank  in  the  British 
•errice  as  I  did  in  the  rebel  service.  I  rq>lied,  **  No,  sir,  no ;  give  me  the  stakoi  the  tomahawk, 
CHT  the  knifo,  before  a  British  commission ;  liberty  or  death  is  our  motto ;"  he  then  lefr  me.  Soma 
time  after  a  lady  came  to  my  room,  with  whom  I  had  been  well  acquainted  before  the  revolution ; 
we  had  bera  sdboolmates ;  she  was  then  married  to  a  British  officer,  a  eaptain  of  the  queen'i 
rangers ;  he  came  with  her.  She  had  been  to  Col.  Butler,  and  she  was  authorised  to  make  ma 
the  same  offer  as  the  officer  had  done ;  I  thanked  her  for  the  trouUe  she  had  taken  for  my  safolgr, 
but  eould  not  aco^  of  the  offisr ;  she  observed  how  much  more  honorable  would  it  be  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  British  service.  I  observed  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  myself  in  that  way ;  I  be. 
kmged  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  would  abide  the  consequence ;  she  left 
me,  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it.    A  guard  was  setat  the  door  of  mjr  apartment. 

I  was  soon  afterward  sent  down  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  whence  a  British  ship  brought  md 
to  New  York.  In  the  month  of  March,  1783,  I  was  exchanged,  and  had  orders  to  take  up  aims 
again.  I  joined  my  company  in  March  at  Northmnberiand ;  about  that  time  Capt  Robinson 
received  orders  to  march  his  conipanjr  to  Wyoming,  to  keep  garrison  at  Wilkesbazre  forL  He 
sent  myself  and  Ensign  Chambers  with  the  company  to  that  station,  where  we  lay  till  Novem- 
ber,  1783.  Our  army  yras  then  dischaiged,  and  our  c<mipany  likewise :  poor  and  pennyless,  we 
retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life. 

Bebwick  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the  eastern  boun* 
dary  of  the  county ;  part  of  the  village  is  in  Luzerne  ca  It  is  21  miies 
N.  E.  from  Danville,  and  26  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  contains  a  Methodist 
church,  an  academy,  with  the  usual  stores  and  taverns.  A  substantial 
bridge  here  crosses  the  Susquehcmaa  to  die  opposite  village  of  Nesoo- 
peck.  It  is  1,260  feet  long,  and  cost  952,435 ;  was  cinnmenced  in  1814, 
and  completed  in  1818.    The  North  Branch  canal  passes  along  the  foot 
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of  tibe  elevated  bank  upon  whioh  the  town  is  built  Berwick  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  important  turnpike,  made  some  20  or  30  years  since, 
leading  through  Bradford  co.  to  riewtown,  in  New  York.  The  Nesco- 
peck  turnpike  leading  to  Mauch  Chunk,  also  terminates  here.  Annexed 
is  a  view  of  the  village,  taken  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Pop- 
ulation about  800. 


Berwick. 

Berwick  was  originally  settled  in  1783,  by  Evan  Owen,  who — judging 
by  his  name— must  have  been  a  Welshman,  with  several  other  pioneers. 
The  population  is  now  principally  of  Overman  extraction. 

MwFLiNBURG  is  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  five  miles  below 
Berwick.  It  contains  Methodist  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  some  20  or 
80  dwellings,  mills,  tanneries,  &c. 

Washihgtok  is  a  village  containing  some  40  or  50  dwellings,  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Chillisqud^e  creek.  The  other  villages  of  the  county  are 
Fruftstown,  at  the  head  of  Chillisquake  valley,  Jbbseytown,  seven  miles 
nortli  of  Danville,  WnjJAMSBUBo  and  ORAiroKvitLB,  on  Fishhig  creek,  and 
WmrsHALL,  four  niiles  northeast  of  Washington. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Crawford  couimr  was  taken  from  Allegheny  co.  by  the  act  of  12th 
March,  1800.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  CoL  Wm.  Crawford,  one 
of  tiie  heroes  of  the  western  frontier,  who  was  burned  by  the  Indians  at 
Sandusky.  Length  41  m.,  Inreadth  24 ;  area,  974  sq.  miles.  Population 
in  1800,  2,846;  in  1810,  6,178;  in  1820,  0,307 ;  in  1880, 16,080;  in  1840, 
81,724. 

The  land  generally  is  midulating,  of  good  quality ;  better  adapted, 
however,  to  the  raisfing  of  stock  than  of  grain,  but  diere  is  nevertheless 
an  ample  proportion  soitable  tor  the  latter.    French  cr.,  formerly  known 
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M  Venango  river,  entera  from  Erie  eo.,  and  meandering  centrally  thronj^ 
the  CO.,  pasises  ont  tiiroagh  a  eomer  of  Mercer  into  Venango  oo.,  empty^ 
ing  into  the  Allegheny  at  Franklin.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream^  navigable 
for  large  boats  and  rafts,  during  high** water,  and  aff<Nrds  an  abundant 
supply!  at  M  seasons,  for  the  various  mills  along  its  banks.  Several  other 
small  streams  water  the  co.,  as  Cussewaga,  Big  and  Little  Sugar  er^  Oil 
er.,  Woodcock  cr..  Muddy  cr.,  and  Gonneauttee  cr. 

According  to  tht  pnmimeiation  of  the  Tenerable  Cornplanter,  the  first  of  theee  namei  thonld 
be  spelt  Koe-se-wan-ga.  Traditkm  states  that  the  Indians,  on  cominf  to  the  creek  toe  the  first 
time,  discoToed  a  lam  Uack-snake,  with  a  white  ring  ronnd  his  neck,  among  the  limbs  of  a 
tree.  The  snake  exhn>ited  a  wonderful  protuberance,  as  if  it  had  swallowed  a  rabbit  They 
hence  called  the  credL  Kossewauga,  which  means  hig^beUy, 

Coimeaut,  or  Conneot,  means  something  about  tnoto,  or  the  $now  place.  It  was  nodoed  that 
the  snow  remained  some  time  on  the  ice  of  the  lake  after  it  had  disappeared  in  the  Ticinitj. 
Coo-ne-aut-tee  is  a  diminutiTe,  formed  by  the  Americans  from  the  name  of  the  larger  lake^— 
Me9.  Mr.  Alden. 

There  are  three  handsome  lakes  in  the  co.  The  Conneaut  is  a  beauti- 
fill  sheet  of  water,  about  four  miles  by  two,  abounding  with  fine  fish. 
The  other  two  are  of  smaller  size,  but  equally  picturesque.  Agriculture 
is  the  main  object  of  pursuit.  The  manufactures  of  the  co.  are  chiefly 
*  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  citizens.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  French  creek  feeder,  which  supplies  the  canal  from  Pittsburg 
to  Erie,  and  is  of  the  same  size,  runs  from  Bemis's  dam,  3  miles  above 
Meadville,  down  French  cr.  11  miles,  and  then  up  the  valley  of  Conneaut 
outlet,  to  the  summit  level  near  that  lake.  Slackwater  navigation  also 
extends  down  French  or.  to  the  Allegheny. 

This  CO.  possesses  all  the  resources  in  abundance  necessary  for  the  siqp- 
port  and  comfort  of  industrious  farmers.  It  is  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
country  to  live  in,  and  the  citizens  are  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 
enterprise.*  It  is  said  there  were  formerly  forty  distilleries  in  the  ca;  now 
ihey  can  scarcely  number  four.  The  following  notice  of  curiosities  in 
the  CO.  is  from  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  of  1830. 

On  an  extensive  plain,  there  is  a  vast  momid  of  stones,  containii^  sereral  hmidred  thoosand 
cart  loads.  This  pyramid  has  stood  through  so  many  ages,  that  n  has  become  covered  with 
soB,  and  from  tiie  top  rises  a  noble  pme-tree,  the  roots  of  which,  nmning  down  the  sides,  ihsten 
flieaselTes  in  the  eatth  below,  'tfae  stones  are  many  cf  them  so  lar^  that  two  men  can  onlj 
move  them  with  difficolty,  and  yet  they  are  onlike  any  others  in  the  neighborhood.  Indeed  then 
are  not  in  the  neigfaboihood  any  quarries  from  which  so  larse  a  quantity  could  ever  have  been 
taken.  This  artificial  curiosity  is  on  the  borders  of  Oil  creek ;  a  name  derived  from  a  nata^ 
curiosity  no  less  remarkable  than  the  foregoing.  Springs  exist  on  its  mai]|[in,  from  which  them 
is  a  constant  flow  of  oil,  floating  on  the  suriaee  of  the  water  and  running  mto  the  crsek,  whieh 
may  be  seen  for  a  grrat  distance  down  the  stream.  The  oil  is  burned  in  lamps,  and  used  in  van* 
ous  ways,  but  is  particularly  valued  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  inhabitants  make  excavm. 
tions  in  the  low  and  marshy  ground,  which  are  immediately  filled  with  water,  oovered  with  oil, 
which  they  skimo£  Considerable  quantities  are  annuaDy  brought  to  this  dty  and  sold  lo  tte 
apothecanes. 

The  Seneca  Indians  held  sway  over  this  region.  The  first  white  men 
whose  feet  pressed  the  soil  of  Crawford  co.^  w^re  undoubtedly  the  French 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  short  portage  between  Presqu'isle  and  Le 
BflBu£  one  of  the  sources  of  Venango,  or  French  cr.,  to  extend  their  chain 
of  posts  to  the  Allegheny,  and  thus  control  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  As 
it^ards  this  co.,  however,  they  were  mere  birds  of  passage ;  they  had  no 
inotive  to  finrm  any  estabUshment  here.  Their  movements  in  tms  regkm 
were  prindpfdlv  between  1748  and '58.  (See  Allegheny,  Erie,  and  Ye- 
naago  counties.) 
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The  ancient  IndKan  psdi  irom  Fort  Venange  to  Fort  Le  Bosof,  was  <m 
the  eastern  side  cf  French  or.,  not  far  from  the  present  lower  road  to 
If  eadrille,  where  it  crossed  and  stretched  over  the  island  opposite  the  town, 
and  continued  on  the  western  side  a  number  of  miles,  and  again  crossed 
the  creek.  Major  George  Washington  fcrilowed  this  path  in  1753,  on  his 
joomey  to  visit  the  French  commander  at  Le  Bceuf. 

After  the  French  had  departed,  this  region  remained  a  cheerless  soli- 
tode  for  many  years.  In  1788,  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  pioneer's  axe 
broke  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forests  of  Cassawaga.  David 
Mead,  and  his  brother  John,  two  brothers  of  the  Randolph  family,  Stophel 
Seiverling,  James  Miller,  and  Cornelius  Van  Horn,  came  out  from  North* 
lunberiand  co.,  by  the  way  of  Bald  Eagle  and  the  old  Chinklacamoose 
path  to  the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  and  thence  up  the  creek  until  they  dis- 
covered the  beautiful  flat  where  Meadville  now  stands.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  had  held  lands  in  Wyoming  valley,  under  the  Pennsylvania 
title,  firom  which  they  had  been  driven  by  G(mnecticut  claimants.  Know- 
ing well  the  quality  of  land  and  the  value  of  a  good  title,  they  were 
cautious  and  judicious  in  their  selections,  as  the  fine  estates  now  in  pos- 
session of  their  families  will  show.  Subsequent  events,  however,  threat- 
ened to  shake  the  foundation  of  their  titles,  and  cast  them  out  upon  the 
wilderness  for  a  new  selection.  The  vexed  questions,  and  numerous  de- 
lays and  lawsuits  growing  out  of  the  land  law  of  1792,  had  a  dispiritiRg 
influence  upon  the  earlv  settlers  of  Crawford  co.,  until  settled  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  great  Holland  Land  Co.  c€U3e,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
Besides  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  several  others  came  a  few  years 
later,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Heidekoper,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  Oil  cr.,  and  others. 

The  biographies  of  several  of  these  pioneers  have  been  preserved,  and 
furnish  an  excellent  history  of  the  co.  The  following  is  abridged  from 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden's  Allegheny  Metgazine,  published  at  Meadville  in 
1816. 

The  Hon.  Davkl  Mead,  the  fint  settler  of  the  pleasant  village  which  bears  his  name,  was  bom 
at  Hadson,  N.  Y.  His  &ther,  Darius  Mead,  (abo  an  early  settler  in  this  cotmty,)  when  David 
becaans  of  age,  removed  to  the  Wyoming  country,  where  they  both  had  purchased  lands  mider 
the  Pennsvlvania  title.  In  conseqnoice  of  the  adverse  claims,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  Con^ 
neotidit  cudmants,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  lands,  and  settled  near  Northumberland. 
David  Mead  became  a  citixen  of  Sunbury,  where  he  kept  an  inn  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
varioos  discouraging  strujgrgles,  with  fortune,  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Wyoming  bovs,  Mr.  Mead 
resolved  to  leave  that  region,  seek  a  new  home,  and  commence  a  new  care^  on  the  lands  west  of 
the  Allegheny  riw.  In  1788,  he  virited  this  section  of  the  country,  then  a  wilderness,  in  com* 
pany  with  his  bicother  John  and  several  others.  In  1789  he  removed  his  fSunilv.  Some  time  af. 
ferwaids  he  obtained  a  remuneration  fnm  the  state  in  lands,  for  those  of  which  he  had  been  dift. 
possesaed  at  Wyoming. 

After  several  years  of  incessant  tool  and  hardship,  his  prospects  began  to  brighten ;  but  they 
were  soon  overcast  with  a  gloomy  cloud.  Another  Indian  war  menaced  the  infant  settlements 
of  the  west.  Many  fled :  those  who  remained  were  exposed  to  constant  perils  and  privations. 
Mr.  Mead,  having  an  important  interest  here,  oontinued  on  hisplantation,  resolved  to  brave  every 
danger,  and  bear  every  privation  while  the  war  should  exist.  The  war  was  at  length  h^pily  ter. 
minated  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in  1795.  For  several  months,  in  1791,  when  the  Indians  were  daily 
expected  to  attempt  the  extermination  of  the  people  on  French  cr.,  Mr.  Mead  with  his  family 
resided  at  Franklin,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  repair  to  the  garrison  in  that  pla^e  as  a 
last  TCBOrt.  During  this  period  his  father  was  taken  by  two  Indians,  from  a  field  where  he  was 
at  work,  and  carried  to  llie  vicinity  of  Conneaut  lake.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was  found, 
together  with  one  of  the  Indians,  both  dead,  and  bearing  such  marks  of  violence  as  showed  Ihey 
had  had  a  contest ;  and  it  was  deemed  probable  that  tlw  other  Indian  had  been  woanded  in  tlie 
stMomUir,  tnm  the  circumstanoe  of  his  companion  having  been  left  unburied. 
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liivMeadlnMtlieoffieeor  JMlMeof  thepeMebotfaBtWjoniiif  and  ho^  Iiil7M]»be. 
evae  one  of  Um  iMociate  jodgw  for  Crawford  oo.  He  waa  alio  a  m^jor-general  in  the  militia* 
He  wai  a  man  of  uncommon  bodily  itrength,  standing  aiz  feet  three,  and  large  in  proportioo  ■ 
m  deportment  eedate  and  grave,  but  afikble,  eaaj  of  accen,  and  without  ostentation.  His  vigors 
oiii  aisd  waa  aver  aetirelj  eogagad  upon  pablic  or  prirate  busineea.  Hia  first  wife  was  Aniea 
Wilson,  of  Northomberland  ea ;  his  seeond,  Janet  Finney,  dangfater  of  Robert  Finney,  Esq. 
His  mansion  was  noted  for  hospitality,  and  in  his  later  years  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifioe 
arose  from  his  fomily  altar.    He  died  on  the  23d  Aug.  1816,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  from  the  Crawford  Messengert  of  July,  1830: — 

IKed  at  his  farm,  near  Meadville,  on  the  16th  inst.,  Robirt  F.  Randolph,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age.  The  deceased  was  bom  in  Woodbridge  township,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  He  married  when 
young,  and  in  1771  removed  to  Northampton  co.,  P^,  where  he  resid^  two  years ;  iVom  whence 
be  removed  to  Northumberland  co.,  then  on  the  frontier  of  this  state,  there  being  hardly  a  white 
inhabitant  above  the  spot  where  Northumberland  now  stands.  There  he  resided  until  the  year 
1776,  when  hostilities  commenced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  they  were  driven  uom 
their  homes  by  the  sava^res.  He  with  his  fomily  fled  to  Bucks  co.,  but  returned  to  his  residence  the 
fame  year.  He  then  jomed  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  William  Cook,  and  was  with  it  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Germantown.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  army,  the  county  of 
Northumberland  by  one  desolating  sweep  was  cut  off,  and  its  inhabitants  drove  out  by  the  crud  and 
unrelenting  hand  of  the  savages,  finding  no  nroepect  of  peace  or  safety  for  his  family,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  state,  where  they  would  be  at  least  secure  from  the  terrors  of  the  scoljping- 
knifo.  He  then  reentered  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

When  peace  was  restored,  he  returned,  in  1783,  to  Northumberland  ca,  and  settled  on  Shamo* 
kin  or.,  where  be  continued  to  reside  until  1789,  when  he  with  his  family  emigrated  to  this  coun^, 
at  that  time  one  entire  wilderness ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  same  year,  arrived  on  French  cr., 
near  where  the  village  of  MeadviOe  now  stands,  and  settled  on  the  farm  upon  which,  till  his  death, 
he  has  ever  since  resided.  When  he  made  his  selection  and  took  possession,  there  were  none  to 
dispute  his  liffht  but  the  tawny  sons  of  the  forest,  from  whose  pitiless  hands  he  had  much  to  fear. 
But  that  s^int  of  enterprise,  with  an  honest  view  of  procurinflr  a  permanent  home  for  himself  and 
fomily,  vrhich  had  induced  him  to  the  wilderness  and  cheered  his  pathless  way  into  it,  continued 
to  Support  him  under  every  privation,  difficulty,  and  danger  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
oountiy.  His  seal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  unwavering.  Of  this  foct,  the  following  will 
aerve  as  an  illustration:  In  one  of  the  alarms  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the 
town  of  Erie,  during  the  late  war,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  mustered  a  strong  band  of  his  own 
hottsehdd,  consisting  of  his  four  sons  and  two  or  three  grandsons,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
thus  armed  and  eqmpped  marched  to  meet  the  expected  foe. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Horn  has  been  named  as  one  of  the  early  pioneers. 
He  is  still  (1843)  enjoying  a  quiet  old  age,  on  the  farm,  near  Meadville* 
earned  and  cleared  by  the  toils  and  exposures  of  his  youth.  The  follow- 
ing story  of  his  adventures  was  derived  by  the  compiler  of  this  work^  in 
conversation  with  a  member  of  Mr.  Van  Horn's  family : — 

Mr.  Com^us  Van  Horn  had  been  a  settler  in  Wyoming  valley  under  the  Pennsyhrania  titla* 
and  relinquished  his  possessions  there  under  the  compromise,  receiving  compensation  from  the 
atate.  In  1788,  he  was  persuaded  by  David  Mead,  (who  had  also  been  a  Pennamite,)  to  nmkm 
one  of  a  party  of  nine  to  come  out  and  settle  in  Crawford  co.  They  took  the  route  from  Bald 
£a^  in  Ceidre  co.,  over  the  Allegheny  mountains,  nearly  on  the  route  of  the  present  turnpike ; 
•truck  the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  and  thenoe  foUowed  it  up  until  they  discovered  the  beautiful  flat 
upon  which  Meadville  is  now  seated.  They  here  selected  their  lands,  and  entered  upon  their  fau 
bora.  Until  1791,  nothing  of  special  importance  occurred,  except  that  one  day,  as  he  was  retom- 
ing  from  Pittsburg  with  pacl^horses,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  Indian  near  a  lonely  swamp ;  but 
he  proved  to  be  friendly.  His  name  was  McKee ;  and  from  this  friendly  interview  and  exchange 
of  pvoviaioiia,  eourteaies,  dte.,  commenced  an  ao<{uaintance,  which  was  afterwards  probaUy  the 
meeoa  of  saving  Van  Horn's  lifo. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1791,  Mr.  Van  Horn,  Thomas  Ray,  and  Mr.  Gregg,  were  pkraghing  on 
the  island  opposite  the  town.  Gregg  and  Ray  had  gone  in  to  fetch  the  dinner,  when  Van 
Horn,  who  oontinoed  pfoughing,  obseiTed  his  horses  take  fright,  and  turning  suddenly  he  saw  a 
tall  Indian  about  to  strike  him  with  his  tomahawk,  and  another  jiMt  behind.  As  quick  as  thought 
he  seiaed  the  descending  arm,  and  grappled  with  the  Indian,  hugging  him  after  the  manner  of  a 
bear.  While  in  thia  ck>se  embrace,  the  other  Indian  attempted  to  shoot  Van  Horn ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  no  novice  in  frontier  tactics,  kept  turning  round  the  Indian  in  his  arms  so  as  to 
pnwant  hhnas  a  shield  against  the  bnHet    and  thus  gained  time  enough  to  parley  for  hiahfls 
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Ko  iAe-8|raB  SipVaoBney  wu  practttaed  ia  this  tiwcty  c  a  ftur  iMrds  of  hrokm  Indian  oa  ofta 
aide,  and  broken  Engliah  on  the  other,'  reauhed  in  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  was  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  together  wiUi  his  horses.  He  was  pinioned  and  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
eoltege,  whoe  they  metthe  oldohief  and  a  fourth  Indian.  After  some  parley,  the  chief  mounted 
one  of  the  horses  and  the  prisoner  the  other,  and  pursued  their  way  towards  Conneaut  lake ; 
while  the  three  other  Indians  returned  to  the  island  for  ItirUier  adyentures.  Gregg  and  Ray  had 
just  returned  to  their  work,  and  were  deliberating  over  the  meaning  of  the  tracks  in  the  field, 
when  they  descried  the  three  Indians.  Gregg  took  to  his  beds,  Kay  calling  to  him  to  stand 
his  ground  like  a  man ;  but  he  was  pursued,  killed,  and  scalped.  ^  Ray  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  old  chief  had  tied  Van  Horn  by  a  thong  to  a  tree,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  arms  be- 
hind  him ;  but  the  thong  woriung  a  little  loose,  the  chief  pulled  it  obliquely  up  the  tree  to  tighten 
it,  and  laid  himself  down  in  &e  bushes  to  sleep.  Van  Horn,  by  raising  himself,  loosened 
the  thoni^  enough  to  allow  him  to  ^  a  small  knife  out  of  his  cuff— (he  had  previously,  to  con- 
ciliaie  his  good-will  and  allay  suspicion,  presented  the  chief  with  bis  jackkmfe,  powder,  flintSi 
tobacco,  £c.) — and  cut  himself  loose  from  the  tree,  but  could  not  unpinion  his  arms.  He 
made  his  way  back  to  the  settlement,  where  he  found  an  officer  from  Fort  Franklin,  who  Qr« 
dered  the  whole  colony  to  repair  for  safety  to  that  place,  lest  there  might  be  a  larger  force  of 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  than  had  yet  appeared.  Van  Horn  pleaded  hud  fbr  permission  to  re- 
main,  and  learn  the  &te  of  Ray  and  Gregg;  and  as  the  officer's  horse  had  been  lost,  he  was  sl- 
kywed  to  remain  if  he  could  get  another  to  remain  with  him.  A  friendly  Indian,  by  the  name 
of  Gilloway,  agreed  to  remain ;  and  for  some  other  reason  it  was  thought  necessary  (this  was 
to  catch  the  hmse)  that  another  friendly  Indian,  McKee,  should  remain  also.  They  found  the 
horse ;  and  taking  some  bear-skins,  ftirs,  dtc.  in  the  canoe,  embarked  for  Franklin.  Gilloway, 
as  he  was  the  least  of  the  two,  volunteered  to  ride  the  horse,  while  the  others  went  in  the  ca. 
noe ;  but  he  rode  the  horse  a  little  too  far,  and  in  the  wrong  direction,  not  being  heard  of  again 
vntil  he  had  been  seen  at  Sandusky.  Van  Horn  afterwards  had  reason  to  think  that  Gillo* 
way  had  remained  behind  to  murder  him,  but  that  his  plan  had  been  frustrated  by  the  deter- 
mination of  McKee  to  stay  also ;  and  he  then  stole  the  horse. 

Van  Horn  and  McKee  determined  to  return  fix)m  Franklin ;  and  by  way  of  getting  an  early 
start,  to  lodge  in  a  deserted  cabin,  a  mile  or  two  this  side  of  Franklin.  The  commanding  officer 
wged  in  vain  the  danger  of  a  surprise  and  attack  from  savasres.  Van  Horn  and  his  comrade 
thought  themselves  competent  to  the  defence  of  their  position.  In  the  ni^ht,  however,  the 
offices  and  soldiera  of  the  garrison  determined  to  make  good  their  surmises,  and  have  a 
little  fun,  by  raising  a  whoop,  and  surrounding  the  cabin  where  Van  Horn  lay.  The  latter, 
hearing  the  noise,  was  <m  the  alert ;  and  whue  the  soldiers  were  listening  at  the  door,  they 
heard  Van  Horn  make  arrangements  with  his  comrade  that  he  should  stand  by  to  haid 
them  into  the  cabin,  while  he  cut  them  down  at  the  door  with  an  axe.  This  was  a  kind 
of  sport  for  which  the  part^  was  not  prepared,  and  they  withdrew,  laupfhing  at  the  frustration  of 
their  own  scheme.  Van  m>m  soon  after  went  to  Jersey  to  attend  to  his  M^oming  business,  and 
then  retumed.  Some  few  parties  of  Indians  skulked  about  until  after  Wayne's  treaty,  when 
they  all  disappeared. 

When  the  three  Indians  with  Ray  had  arrived  at  Conneaut  lake,  and  waked  up  the  M  chief, 
and  found  his  prisoner  gone,  they  told  Ray  that  it  was  fortunate  fbr  him,  as  they  could  have  taken 
aoly  one  prisoner  away  with  them.  -They  took  him  to  Sandusky,  where  he  reoognised  an  Eng- 
lish trader,  who  bought  him  off  for  a  keg  of  whiskey.  He  retumed  by  the  lake  to  Olean,  and 
thence  down  the  Allegheny.  On  passing  Franklin  he  inquired  of  those  on  shore  for  his  *<  Sally," 
and  being  teld  she  was  in  Pittsburg,  pursued  his  way  do^  there,  where  he  found  her. 

James  Dixon,  another  old  settler,  better  known  as  Scotch  Jemmy,  was  surprised  by  a  number 
of  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  shot  at  several  times.  He  turned  his  foce  towards  them,  levelled 
his  rifle,  and  darsd  the  rascals  to  come  out  of  the  woods  like  men,  and  give  lum  fair  play — "Hoo 
coom  en  wi'  your  wee  aze,"  said  Jemmy.  With  his  rifle  thus  presented,  he  continued  to  walk 
baekwaids  until  out  of  reach  of  their  Bre;  and  reached  the  old  blockhouse,  that  stood  whoe  the 
blacksmith's  shop  is,  near  Bennett's  tavern.    This  occurred  about  1793  or  1794. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wm.  Colson,  or  Von  Colson,  who  died  at  Meadvllle 
28th  Dec.  1816^  was  the  founder  and  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Meadville,  and  of  several  others  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of 
Westphalia  in  Germany,  and  had  graduated  at  Gottingen  a^  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  was  a  man  of  great  promise  and  usefulness,  and  would 
probably  have  been  Professor  of  the  German  and  French  languages  in 
Allegheny  College,  if  his  life  had  been  spared. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  N.  Y.,  details  a  most 
r^narkable  caBc  of  alienation  of  mind.  .  John  Reynolds,  £isq.,  the  gentle- 
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man  annded  to  fn  the  letter,  ha«  e<mirmed  die  statementi  tS  Mt.  AMettf 
in  a  recent  conversation  vhih  the  c<mipiler. 

MiAimLLB,  Ften^  Jmm  91, 181C. 
DsAftSift— 

mMj  haTe  met  with  ■ometiiinf  analogous  to  it  in  your  wearchai,  but  so  for  aa  mj  inqniriaa  haw 
extended,  it  ia  witlioat  a  paraUd. 

Mr.  Wm.  RejBolda,  hit  wife,  and  ehildTCn— «  respectable  fuiuHy,  originaOT  eitiiens  of  Bir> 
mingham,  in  Great  Britain— settled  in  the  yieinitj  of  Oil  creek,  twentj-seyen  miles  from  tlus  vil- 
lage, in  the  year  1797.  Miss  Mair  Remlds,  one  of  his  danghters— a  worthj  yoong  lady,  and 
an  inmate  in  the  family  of  her  brother,  Jobn  Reynolds,  Esq.,  one  of  my  nearest  neighboTB — is  the 
subject  of  this  communication,  upon  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  your  animadTenioiis.  For 
fire  years,  she  has  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  a  perscm  TC«ted  with  a  twofatd  coniemune$9,  or, 
more  definitely,  with  two  dUtinet  e9n9eiau$nes9e9, 

I  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Reynolds  soon  after  my  remoTal  to  this  place,  in  May,  1615, 
when  she  was  in  the  exercise  of  her  original  consciousness,  the  last  erening  of  which  she  spent 
at  my  bouse.  The  following  erening  f  was  at  her  brother's,  where  there  was  considerate  com* 
pany,  of  which  she  was  one.  To  my  surprise,  when  I  spoke  to  her,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  ma. 
I  was  therefore  introduced  to  her  anew.  My  curiosity  was  excited ;  and  it  was  gratified  by  a 
history  of  her  singular  case— of  which  yon  will  please  to  accept  the  subsequent  concise  nana* 
tive. 

After  arriving  at  aduH  age,  she  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  fits,  but  of  iriiat  particular  tech- 
nical  name  I  luive  not  be^  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain.  In  the  spring  of  1811,  she  IomI  a 
▼eiT  serere  visitaticm  of  this  kind.  Her  f^ame  was  greatly  convulsed,  and  she  was  extremeljr 
ill  ior  several  days,  when  her  sight  and  hearing  left  her,  insomuch  that  she  became  totally  bliml 
and  deaf.  During  twelve  weelu,  from  the  time  of  the  fit  mentioned,  she  continued  in  a  very 
feeble  state ;  but  at  the  end  of  ^ye  weeks,  the  use  of  her  visual  and  auditory  faculties  was  per* 
isctly  restorod. 

A  more  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  however,  awaited  her.  A  little  before  the  ax* 
piration  of  the  twelve  weeks,  one  morning,  when  she  awoke,  she  appeared  to  have  lost  aU  reool* 
lection  of  every  thing,  in  a  manner,  she  ever  knew.  Her  understandmg,  with  an  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  speech,  remained ;  but  her  father,  mother,  brothers,  sistos,  and  neiffhbors,  were  aha. 
gether  strangers  to  her.  She  had  forgotten  the  use  of  written  languare,  and  did  not  know  a  sin* 
glo  letter  of  the  alphabet,  nor  how  to  discharsre  the  duties  d  any  domestic  emplovment,  mora 
than  a  new-born  babe.  She,  however,  presenu  v  began  to  regain  various  kinds  of  kaoidadfa. 
She  oontinaed  five  weeks  in  this  way,  when  suddenly  she  pass^  fh>m  this  9€eond  tUte  as,  for 
distinction,  it  may  be  called — into  her  firtt.  All  consciousness  of  the  five  weeks  just  el^ised« 
was  totally  gone,  and  her  original  consdousness  was  fully  restored. 

Now  the  ck>ud  which  hi^  overspread  her  mental  henusphere  was  dissipated.  Her  khidrsd 
and  friends  were  at  once  recognised.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  she  had  ever  aoquiMNl» 
was  as  much  at  her  command  as  at  any  former  period  of  her  life ;  but  of  the  time,  and  of  aU 
events,  which  had  tran^ired  during  her  teeond  9tmte,  she  had  not  the  most  distant  idea.  ¥W 
three  weeks,  to  the  comfort  of  herself  and  of  the  fkmfly,  she  cootmued  in  her  jErsC  HaU  ;  but,  m 
her  sleep,  the  transition  was  renewed,  and  she  awoke  in  her  tecond  HtUe,  As  before,  so  now,  all 
knowledge  acquired  in  her  jErst  sUte  was  forgotten,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  her  three  weeks* 
lucid  interval  she  had  no  conception ;  but  of  the  small  fund  of  knowledge  she  had  gained  in  tlM 
former  teeond  ttate,  she  was  able  to  avail  herself,  and  she  continued,  from  day  to  &y,  to  add  to 
this  little  treasuie. 

fVom  the  wpnng  of  1811,  the  subject  of  this  address  has  been  in  this  wonderftil  oonditioo,  fr». 
mientlv  changing  from  her  frtt  to  her  9eeond,  and  from  her  §ecomd  to  her  jErst  ttaU,  More 
tnan  three  quarters  of  her  tmne,  she  has  been  in  her  9€eond  ttate.  There  is  no  periodical  rsffiH 
larity  as  to  the  transition.  Sometimes  she  continues  sevend  months,  and  sometimes  a  few  weeLs^ 
a  few  days,  or  only  a  few  hours,  in  her  fteenii  sU<e  ;  but,  in  the  lapse  of  five  years,  she  has  basB 
in  no  one  instance  more  than  twenty  days  in  hmfirtt  9tate, 

Whatever  knowledge  she  has  acquired,  at  any  time,  in  her  teeond  ttate,  is  femiHar  to  her 
whenever  in  that  state ;  and  now  she  has  made  such  proficiency,  sbe  is  as  well  aoquainted  wiUi 
things,  and  is  in  genend  as  intelligent,  in  her  teeond  as  in  hot  fait  9tate,  It  is  about  three  yean 
since  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  re-teach  her  chirography.  Her  brother  gave  her  her  name^ 
which  he  had  written,  to  cop]^.  She  readily  took  a  pen,  agreeably  to  his  request,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  she  actually  began  to  write  it,  though  m  a  very  awkward  manner,  frbm  the  right  hand  to  tfaa 
Mt,  in  the  Hebrew  mode.  It  was  not  long  before  she  obtained  a  tolerafato.dull  in  piininsnsiijpt 
and,  in  her  ssceiii  sUtc,  often  amuses  herself  in  writing  poetry ;  vet,  in  her  jErsf  §Ut*  this  is 
an  exercise  which  she  sddom,  if  ever,  attempts.  It  may  be  remarxed  that  ^e  acquires  all  kinds 
of  knowledge,  in  her  second  ttate^  with  much  greater  facility  than  would  a  person  never  before 
instnieted. 
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InlMr  momJ  ifcte,  abe  hM  now  been  iiitiodB0«d  to  vmnj  ponoDt,  ndioiii  ihe  thnju  recog- 
mses  when  in  that  state,  and  no  one  appears  to  enjoy  the  society  of  firiends  better  than  this  ^onng 
lady ;  hot  if  erer  so  wdl  known  to  ha  in  her  fir$t  tUUe,  she  has  no  knowledj^e  of  them  m  her 
mnud  till  an  acquaintance,  de  noTO,  is  fonnedp— and,  in  like  manner,  all  acquamtanoes  fonned  in 
her  m€»nd  tUte,  must  be  formed  in  herfa-tt  also  in  order  to  be  known  in  that 

This  astonishing  transition,  scores  of  times  repeated,  always  takes  place  in  her  sleep.  In 
yassiag  from  her  second  to  hearfini  state,  nothing  is  particolarfy  noticeable  in  her  sleep ;  but  in 
pasnng  fiom  herfirai  to  her  second  state,  her  sleep  is  so  profound  that  no  one  can  awake  her, 
and  il  not  nnfrequently  continues  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  She  has  generally  some  present!- 
mant  of  the  change,  and  frequently  for  several  days  before  the  event  Her  sufierings,  formeriy, 
in  tha  near  prospect  of  the  transition  from  either  the  one  or  the  other  state,  were  extreme.  When 
in  one  state,  she  had  no  consciousness  of  ever  havin^r  been  in  the  other ;  but  of  the  wonderfol 
£ict  she  was  persuaded  on  the  representation  of  her  friends.  Blence,  when  about  to  undergo  the 
tranaition,  fearing  she  should  new  revert  so  as  to  know  again  in  this  world  those  who  were  dear 
to  her,  her  feelingiB,  in  this  req>ect,  were  not  unlike  the  fedings  of  one  entering  the  vaUev  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  but  she  has  now  so  often  passed  from  one  state  to  the  other,  that  she  does  nc^ 
anticipate  the  change  with  that  horror,  or  distrsssing  apprdiension,  with  which,  for  a  considerab  a 
time,  she  used  to  do. 

As  an  evidence  of  her  ignorance  in  her  second  state,  at  an  early  period,  she  was  once  walkag 
at  a  little  distance  from  her  father's  house,  and  discovered  a  rattlesnake.  She  was  delighted  at 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  this,  to  her  unknown,  dangerous  reptile,  and  sprax^  forward  to  catch 
k.  Fortonatelv,  the  serpent  lay  near  a  hole  under  a  k^,  and,  as  she  seized  it  by  its  rattle^  thrust 
ks  head  in,  and  she  was  not  aUe  to  draw  it  out.  At  another  time  she  was  riding  in  a  narrow 
path,  afone,  in  the  woods,  and  met  a  bear,  which  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  her  the  pith.  She 
ooldly  rode  up  to  the  huge  animal,  and  in  a  veiT  imperious  style  ordered  him  out  of  her  way ; 
and  she  was  uqpon  the  point  of  dismounting  to  belabor  him  with  her  whip,  when  he  TeaceaUy 
«  cleared  off." 

This  youn^  ladv  is  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  thoughtiyil.    In  her  sseond  state, 
her  imagination  ^lows — her  wit  is  keen— her  remarks  are  often  shrewd  and  satirical— and  her 
fwyidices,  conceived  without  cause,  against  her  best  friends,  are  sometimes  ve^r  strong. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  respectful,  humble  servart, 

TIMJTHY  ALDEN. 

Hie  young  lady  is  still  living  in  1843,  is  of  sane  n^d  and  in  good 
health,  and  is  teacher  in  a  school.  She  has  had  no  return  of  her  pecu* 
liar  insanity  for  many  yecurs. 

MsADvnj^  the  county  seat,  occupies  a  beautiful  flat  on  the  left  bank 
of  French  creek,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cassayaga  creek,  and  in 
the  midst  of  most  picturesque  scenery.  It  is  37  n^s  from  Erie,  90 
from  Pittsburg,  and  25  from  Franklin.  The  town  is  1^  out  in  streets  at 
right  angles ;  the  county  buildings,  and  several  of  tip  churches,  are  ar- 
ranged around  a  spacious  public  square,  or  diamond  of  which  a  view  is 
presented  on  the  following  page. 

The  Gothic  edifice  in  the  foreground  is  the  Episccpal  church ;  the  Do- 
ric temple,  about  the  centre  of  the  view,  is  the  Unitarian  church ;  the 
courthouse  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  behind  it  the  cipola  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church.  Both  the  public  and  private  edifice  display  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  citizens,  and  in  many  mstances  exhibit  pleasing  specimens 
<^  rural  architecture.  The  neat  front  vards,  viritl  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  and  the  green  Uinds  upon  the  white  houses  remind  one  of  a  New 
York  or  New  England  village.  The  character  cf  the  citizens  for  Intel- 
lig^ice  and  urbanity,  is  in  conformity  with  tb^  external  aspect  of  the 
pteoe  ;  and  they  may  justly  boast,  tha^  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
^ttere  is  no  village  in  Pennsylvania  that  excels  liipadville  in  the  number 
of  reading,  reflecting,  well-cultivated  men.  Hon  Henry  Baldwin,  of  the  ^ 
■qireme  court  of  the  U.  S.,  has  just  completed  rfi  elegant  rural  mansioii 
on  an  eminenoe  overlooking  the  village,  where  lie  intends  passing  the 
evening  of  his  useful  life. 

H.  J.  Huidekiqper,  Esci.,  extensively  known  as  the  agent  of  tha  Hoi* 
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Public  Square  in  MeaduiUe. 

land  Letnd  Company,  keeps  the  office  of  the  company  here.  Mr.  Huide* 
koper  is^  a  native  of  Holland,  but  was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  Mead- 
ville,  and^jis  now  one  of  her  more  influential  citizens.  The  great  case  of 
the  HoUarif^.  Land  Co.,  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.,  in- 
volved not  only  the  rights  of  that  company,  but,  on  account  of  the  great 
principles  at  isstje,  the  interests  and  title  of  a  great  portion  of  the  settlers 
northwest  of  the  lAHegheny  river.  A  succinct  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
company,  and  of  the  decision  upon  that  case,  will  be  found  on  page  260. 

Meadville  contained,  by  the  census  of  1840,  1,319  inhabitants.  The 
churches  are  a  Presbyterian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  and\  Unitarian.  There  is  also  an  academy,  several  paper- 
mills,  an  oil-mill,  ain  edge-tool  manufactory,  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
mills,  driven  by  tt^^ample  water-power  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  northermaf  order  of  the  town.  Col.  Magaw,the  inventor  of  straw 
paper,  had  formerlj^a  commodious  mill  for  its  manufacture.  He  had 
previously  conductecl  a  rag-paper  establishment.  On  examining  some 
straw  which  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  of  leached  ashes, 
he  observed  that  it  looked  soft,  and  thought  it  might  make  paper.  Per- 
ceiving its  toughness  dpd  adhesive  quality,  he  chewed  some  of  it,  rubbed 
it  on  a  board,  and  plackd  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  He  succeeded  in  making 
paper  on  a  small  scale,  obtained  a  patent-right,  and  erected  his  straw 
paper  mill.  It  is  said  ^an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
upon  it,  costing  only  five  cents  per  copy. 

The  Crawford  Messeijger,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  papers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  was  formerly  printed  at  Meadville.  In  one  of 
the  numbers  published  in  Sept.  1828,  the  editor,  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  says : 

In  two  months  more,  twetUtf'five  yean  will  have  diqwed  nnoe  we  arrived  in  this  TiHage  with 
our  printinf  estabtiahment,  being  the  first,  and  for  seToral  subseqnent  years^  the  only  one  notth* 
west  of  the  AlUttfaeny  river.  How  short  the  period,  yet  how  fruitful  of  interesting  events !  Oar 
village  at  that  tune  consisted  of  a  few  scattered  tenements,  or  what  might  properly  be  termed 
huts.  It  is  now  surpassed  bjr  few,  if  any,  in  West  Pennsylvania,  for  its  nmnewwis,  ewnmndiiwia, 
•nd  in  many  instances,  beautiiul  dwelling-hoases,  churches,  academy,  oouithoose,  with  a  splendid 

"^     fBraoQtt^;  aU  ftflbrdiitg  pletiiiig  evidenoe  of  the  eoteipriflei  the  taste, and  the  UberalHj 
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of  ila  inh«lMliiitt.  Tlien  we  vmt  without  rosda,  nothiaf  Imt  Indian  patlifl  by  which  to  wind 
our  way  from  one  point  to  another.  Now  turnpikes  and  capacious  roads  conyeree  to  it  finom  every 
quarter.  Then  the  mail  passed  between  Pittsburg  and  Erie  once  in  two  weeks — ^now  eighteen 
stages  arrive  and  depart  weekly.  Then  we  had  not  unirequently  to  pack  our  paper  on  horseback 
upwards  of  300  miles ;  on  130  of  this  distance  there  were  but  three  or  four  houses — now,  how. 
ever,  thanks  to  an  enteiprising  citixen  of  the  village,  it  can  be  had  as  conveniently  at  could  b« 
desired.    Our  country  is  marching  onward. 

The  following  facts  are  derived  from  Mr.  Alden's  Magazine.  The  first 
improvement  in  Meadville  was  commenced  by  Mr.  David  Mead,  in  1788 
and  '89.  The  original  plan  of  the  town  was  conceived  in  1790,  but  was 
matured  and  much  enlarged  by  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Major 
Alden  and  Doctor  Kennedy  in  1795.  A  blockhouse  built  during  the  In- 
dian wars,  remained  until  a  short  time  since.  It  stood  near  Mr.  Bennet's 
hotel.  The  state  arsenal  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  place.  It  was 
erected  in  1816,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Clark,  a  little  with- 
out the  town  plot,  on  land  presented  by  the  late  Gen.  Mead.  The  North- 
western Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  formerly  located  here. 

In  1816,  the  only  churches  were  the  Presbyterian  and  German  Lutheran* 
As  pastor  of  the  former,  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  settled  in  1801.  In  1808 
he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  Rev.  Robert  Johnson  succeeded  him  until 
1817,  when  the  latter  also  removed  to  the  Yough'ogheny.  ,The  Rev. 
Timothy  Alden  then  officiated  as  a  preacher,  but  declined  the  pastoral 
charge.    He  was  at  that  time  president  of  Allegheny  college.    Bentley 


Allegheny  College, 

Hall,  the  principal  edifice  of  this  institution,  is  situated  north  of  the  town* 
on  very  elevated  ground,  overlooking  a  landscape  rarely  exceeded  in 
beauty.  The  beautiful  village,  with  its  spires  and  Doric  temples — ^the 
glistening  waters  of  French  cr.,  meandering  away  through  the  wide 
meadows — ^the  canals  and  roads  winding  rouitd.  the  headlands,  and  the 
hills  half  cleared  and  half  clothed  with  the  primitive  forest — ^form  a  fine 
group  for  the  artist  Allegheny  college  originated  in  the  public  spirit  of 
a  number  of  intelligent  citizens  of  Meadville,  at  a  meeting  held  20th 
June,  1815.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  President,  and  Prof,  of 
languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  Vice- 
prei£ient»  and  Prof,  of  Moral  Science.    The  institution  was  ppened  ^h 
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of  July,  1819.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  MHi  Mavch,  ]ai7« 
#2«000  were  granted  by  this  act,  and  subsequently  a  further  sum  of  $5,000. 
On  the  28th  July  of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden  was  inaugurated 
amid  an  astonishing  display  of  the  desul  languages.  The  very  valuable 
library  which  the  institution  possesses,  was  obtained  mainly  by  the  un- 
tiring zeal  of  Mr.  Alden,  who  performed  one  or  liiore  tours  through  the 
eastern  states  to  solicit  aid  from  learned  and  benevolent  individu^  for 
his  infant  seminary.  The  most  liberal  contributor  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentley,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  amassing  one  of  the  most  rare  collections  of  theological  works  in  the 
country.  Harvard  University  had  set  her  eyes  upon  this  collection,  and 
having  bestowed  the  preliminary  plum,  in  the  shape  of  an  LL.  D.  di- 
ploma, patiently  awaited  the  doctor's  demise.  She  occupied,  however, 
the  situation  of  Esau  before  Isaac,  for  Mr.  Alden  had  previously  prepared 
the  savory  dish,  and  received  the  boon ;  and  the  name  of  Bentley  Hall 
now  records  the  gratitude  of  Allegheny  College.  Hon.  Judge  Winthrop^ 
also  of  Mass.,  made  a  bequest  to  the  institution  of  nearly  the  whcde  of 
his  private  library,  consisting  of  rare  works,  valued  at  $6,500^  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  another  distinguished  donor. 
Notwithstanding  these  liberal  endowments,  the  institution  languished. 
The  countrV  was  new,  and  the  inhabitants  had  but  little  time  or  money 
to  devote  to  Mterary  pursuits.  More  than  this,  the  institntions  at  Carlisle, 
Canonsburg,  knd-^aishington,  were  its  more  successful  rivals  for  Presby- 
terian support     \ 

In  1829  an  attenrot  was  made  to  introduce  the  military  system  of  CsfiL 
Alden  Patridge,  ancka  pupil  of  his  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  insti- 
tution— ^but  iSds  effah  was  also  unsuccessful. 

In  1833  the  instituftion  was  transferred  to  the  patronage  of  the  Pitts- 
burg conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  A  Roberts  profes- 
sorship, in  honor  of  4he  venerable  bishop,  was  endowed,  and  the  college 
re-opened  in  Nov.  or\that  year,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Martin  Ruter, 
D.  D.,  President,  and  l*ro£  of  Moral  Science ;  Rev.  Homer  J.  Clark,  Vice- 
president,  and  Prof.  ofuViathematics ;  and  A.  W.  Ruter,  A.  B.,  Prof  of  Lan- 
guages. The  institution  has  since  been  vigorously  and  judiciously  man- 
aged. The  Rev.  Homor  J.  Clark  has  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
is  now  aided  by  a  Vice-president,  and  Prof,  of  Nat  Phil,  and  Chemistry, 
a  Prof,  of  Latin  and  Gneek  and  Class.  Lit.,  a  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Civil 
Engineering,  a  principal^  in  the  preparatory  department,  a  teacher  of 
Mathematics,  and  a  teaeher  of  French.  The  number  of  students,  in- 
eluding  those  in  the  prepai^tory  department,  was,  in  1842,  150. 


A  eanil4xMt  wu  kimelMd  at  MeadviUe  on  dSth  Nov.,  1828,  built  of  materials  that  wen 
framing  on  the  banka  of  Franch  cr.  the  day  before !  The  boat  left  for  Pitt8biif|r  on  the  SOtfa, 
haTing  on  board  20  paaaengen,  anc^  300  reams  of  paper  manofactored  from  Mtrmw^-^Crawftrd 
Memenger, 

Tworespectablefitfmewmetmopeof  the  storea  of  this  village  last  week.  Ilie  one  aoeostad 
the  other  in  a  Cuniliar  way,  with  « Bxnw  do  joa  do,  George?"  at  the  same  time  extending  his 
hand.  George  eyed  the  party  saluting  him  with  inquisitive  interest  for  some  time,  but  not  beour 
able  to  reeognise  him,  at  length  exclaimed,  **  Sir,  you  have  tiie  advantage  of  me^  although  I 
think  I  have  seen  yon  before.**  Having  perplexed  George  with  numerous  remarks,  ealcidatad 
more  and  more  to  excite  his  curiosity,  Isaac  Mason  at  length  revealed  himself  to  his  brother 
George.  The  singular  fact  was  then  disclosed,  that  although  these  brothers  reside  within  the 
distance  of  iiz  nmes,  the  one  north  and  the  other  sooth,  of  this  village,  a»d  aaoh  af  thsm  r 
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weekly  in  Untn  on  iMuineM,  that  ihtf  had  not  met  eftoh  other  during  the  lagi  fifteem  ysere.  H 
Im  no  lees  remaricable  that  during  this  period  tbej  had  repeatedly  visited  each  other's  families 
but  it  ao  happened  that  the  party  visited  was  itwarimblf  fiim  home  on  the  occasion." — Crmwford 
dUmenger,  1831. 

There  are  several  small  villages  in  Crawford  co* ;  Cbntrevilee,  Titus- 
TiLLB,  Oambkidgb,  Rockville,  Saoerstown,  BvAKBBUiifi,  Haetztown^  Adamb- 
viujB,  EspTVDuLE,  HARMONflBUEG^  GoiTNioTviLLE.  Their  positioQ  and  distance 
Iran  the  county  seat  may  be  best  learned  firom  the  map. 

The  history  of  the  range  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania  ^  north  and  west 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  and  Conewango  cr.,**  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  provisions  of  various  laws  under  which 
the  land  in  those  counties  was  disposed  of  and  settled,  and  the  numerous 
vexatious  lawsuits  which  grew  out  of  those  provisions.  The  following 
Teiy  concise  summary,  which  is  all  that  the  restricted  limits  of  this  work 
will  admit,  is  drawn  up  principally  firom  the  copious  notes  in  the  2d  voL 
of  Smith's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  facts  col- 
lected from  other  sources, 

Defrtcimtum  Landt, — ^Durinf  the  revolution,  between  the  years  1777  and  1761,  the^valne  of 
Ube  **  hills  of  credit*'  issued  by  the  state,  as  well  as  of  those  issned  by  Oongxass,  eontiniied 
gradualljr  to  depreciate  firom  one  per  cent,  almost  to  one  hundred.  The  debts  contracted  both 
between  individuals  and  public  parties,  during  this  period,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  setde 
eubeeqnently,  on  accoont  of  incessant  disputes  as  to  the  amount  of  depreciation  to  be  deducted 
from  te  faoe  of  the  money  paid«  The  legislature  passed  a  law,  3d  April,  1781,  fixing  a  9caU  •/ 
4efre4siati&n,  from  H  per  cent  to  75  per  cent^  vamng  for  each  monm  between  1777  and  1781, 
according  to  idiich  idl  debts  should  be  settled.  For  the  indebtednees  of  the  commonweaHh  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  army,  eertifiemtes  were  given  in  eon- 
imnity  with  the  scale,  and  these,  called  depreoiatum  ctrtifieaUtf  were  receivable  in  payment  for 
nil  new  land  sold  W  the  sUte.  The  land  N.  W.  of  the  Allegheny  was  sold  by  the  Six  Nations 
to  the  eomaMmwealth  in  Oct.  1784,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  sale  was  confirmed  by  the  Debu 
wares  and  Wyandots  at  F<Mrt  Mcintosh,  (Beaver,)  in  Jan.  1785.  Previous,  however,  to  this  pur- 
chase  firom  the  Indians,  the  state,  on  the  12th  March,  1783,  more  efiTeotually  to  }Movide  for  the 
ledenmtion  of  the  depreciation  certificates,  ordered  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  on  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  ^,  nor  more  than  350  acres,  the  district  of  land  bounded  by  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  on 
the  S.  E^,  as  for  up  as  the  mouth  of  Mahoning,  or  Mohullbucteetam  er. ;  thence  by  a  line  doe 
west,  and  th«ice  W  the  western  boundarv  of  £e  state— with  the  reservation  of  a  tract  of  3,000 
neies  opposite  Pittsburg,  and  another  3,000  at  Beaver.  These  lands  w^re  to  be  sold  at  such  times 
and  under  sucli  regulations  as  the  executive  council  might  direct 

Donation  Land$4 — ^The  same  act  of  12th  March,  1783,  which  appropriated  the  depreoiatisn 
lands,  also  ordered  to  be  located  and  laid  off  another  district  north  of  the  former,  bounded  by  the 
Allegheny  river  on  the  S.  E.  as  for  up  as  the  mouth  of  Conewango  cr.,  thence  by  a  line  dne  N. 
to  the  New  York  line,  thenee  by  the  N.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  S.  l^  the  deprecia- 
tion district.  The  Erie  trian|;le  was  not  then  a  part  of  this  state.  These  lands  were  appropri- 
ated expressly  to  fulfil  a  previous  promise  of  the  commonwealth  (made  7th  March,  1780)  *<  to  the 
cffioers  and  privates  belonging  to  this  state  in  the  federal  army,  of  eertain  donations  and  quanti- 
ties of  land  according  to  their  several  ranks,  to  be  surveyed  and  divided  off  to  them  severalh^ 
at  the  end  of  the  war."  The  lands  were  surveyed  in  lots  of  firom  200  to  500  acres  each,  enough 
of  each  kind  to  supply  the  difierent  ranks.  A  major-general  was  entitled  to  draw  four  tickets,  by 
lottery,  of  500  acres  each ;  a  brigadier-general  three  of  the  same ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  dram- 
mers,  fifers,  corporals,  and  *<  private  sentinels,"  who  drew  one  ticket  of  200  acres  eaoik  The 
donation  districts  were  distinguished  by  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &uo.  The  eastern  part  of  donation  dis- 
trict No.  2,  having  been  reported  by  (xen.  Wm.  Irvine,  the  agent,  as  being  generally  unfit  for 
cultivation,  the  numbers  of  fots  th^ein  were  taken  out  ^  the  wfaed,  and  provision  was  made 
elsewhere  for  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  were  thus  cut  off.  The  district  thus  rejected  was 
called  the  Struck  dUtricL 

Various  regulations  and  restrictions  were  made  by  law  regarding  the  mode  of  survey,  oitry, 
transfor  of  tme,  and  limit  of  time  for  perfecting  the  soldiers'  title  to  their  lands ;  and  the  Omit  of 
time  was  subsequently  extended  by  various  laws  from  time  to  time.  To  fulfil  the  object  of  the 
donation  and  dqveciation  laws,  it  did  not  by  any  means  require  all  the  lands  in  the  region  north 
and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  the  remainder,  the  struck  district  included,  reverted  to 
^e  state,  to  be^sposed  of  to  other  settlers. 

[Tba  nate  is  lm6  sequootod  to  refer  to  the  Outline  History,  pages  42  and  43  of  thia  volnaM . 
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i»  Mfwd  pwNAgM  <m  tluB  firiyieet,  iHiM  oar  raftri^ 
ftlfo  to  Erie,  Beaver,  Botler,  and  Warren  coontiee.] 

Tkt  Land  Law  ef  1793.— With  a  view  of  bringing  into  market  nneeated  lands,  wfaieh  had 
been  rejected  on  account  of  Uffh  price,  and  abo  to  encoarage  an  increase  of  popolatioB  en  the 
lemote  frontien  of  the  sUte,  the  legidatnre  passed,  on  the  &  April,  1792,  a  ^law  throwing  open 
Im"  sale  all  the  vacant  lands  of  the  state  included  in  the  purchase  of  1768  and  previously,  at  the 
piice  of  jC2  10s.  (Penni^lvania  currency)  per  100  acres ;  lands  in  the  purchase  of  1784,  essl  of 
the  Alleefaenv  and  Conewango,  at  £5  per  100  acres ;  an:d  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  rivers 
Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  cr.,  eicept  the  donation  and  depreciation  lots,  at  £7  10s. 
per  100  acres.  No  condition  of  settlement  was  attached  to  the  lands  east  of  the  AlWbeny ;  but 
nose  northwest  of  that  river,  &«.,  were  only  **  offered  fx  sale  to  persons  who  wiO  etUtitatet  iau 
preee,  and  tettle  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  eultifrnted,  improved,  and  Mettled,*'  Slc^  at  the 
frioe  above  named,  "  with  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for  roads  and  highways.**  Any  persoa 
mteoding  thus  to  settle  was  entitled,  on  application  and  payment,  with  proper  description  of  the 
land,  to  receive  from  the  land.office  a  warrant  ordering  a  survey  of  the  tract,  not  exceeding  400 
acres.  Surveys  could  not  be  made  on  lands  actually  settled  previous  to  the  entry  of  the  warrant, 
•xeepi  for  such  actual  settler  himself.  The  most  important  section,  however,  in  this  celebrated 
law  was ; — 

**  Sect.  9.  No  warrant  or  survey,  to  be  issued  or  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  for  lands  l^ing 
ftorth  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  cr.,  shall  vest  any  title  m  or 
to  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  unless  the  granteiB  has,  prior  to  the  date  of  such  warrant,  made, 
or  caused  to  be  made,  or  shall  within  the  space  of  two  years  next  after  the  date  oi  the  same, 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  actual  settlement  thereon,  oy  clearing,  fencing,  and  cultivating  at 
least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres  contained  in  one  survey,  erecting  th^eon  a  messuage  for 
the  habitation  of  man,  and  residing,  or  causing  a  family  to  reside  therran,  for  the  space  m  five 
years  next  following  his  first  settlement  of  the  same,  if  he,  or  riie,  shall  so  long  five ;  and  that  in 
defoult  of  such  actual  settlement  and  residence,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  this  oom* 
monwealth  to  issue  new  warrants  to  other  actual  settlers  for  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  theveoi; 
reciting  the  original  warrants,  and  that  actual  settlements  and  residoice  have  not  been  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  so  as  often  as  de&nlts  shall  be  made,  for  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
aforenid,  wfaieh  new  mnts  shidl  bounder,  and  subject  to  all  and  every  the  regulatioDS  contained 
IB  this  act.  Provided,  alwaye,  nevertheleee,  that  if  any  mtek  actual  Mettler,  or  any  grantee  im 
atty  ouch  original  or  tueceeaing  warrant  shall,  by  force  Of  arme  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  he  prevented  from  mal^ng  such  actual  settlement,  or  be  driven  therefrom,  tmd  shall  ner^ 
sist  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  actual  settlement  as  aforesaid,  then,  in  either  ease,  he  and  his 
heirs  shall  be  entitled  to  have  and  to  held  the  said  lands,  in  the  same  matmer,  as  if  the  aeta^ 
settlement  had  been  made  and  continued." 

Much  controversy  arose  out  of  this  act.  The  ninth  section,  and  particulariy  the  praviso  in 
that  section,  was  the  subject  of  serious  and  bitter  litigation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  before  the 
.highest  courts  both  of  the  state  and  the  U.  States.  The  most  distinguished  lawyen  and  judges 
repeatedlv  delivered  conflicting  decisions  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  it  was  only  settled  at  last, 
in  1805,  by  the  decision  of  Chief-justice  Marshall,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  V,  S.  Even  tfass 
decision  left  open  many  secondary  questions,  which  perplexed  the  courts,  and,  Utraally,  *'  puzsled 
the  Philadelphia  lawyers,"  for  many  ^years  afterwards ;  and  many  of  them  were  only  settled 
eventually  by  q>ecial  legislation.  During  all  that  time,  the  improvement  of  that  section  of  the 
state  was  retarded,  while  the  regions  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  b^rond  it,  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  population  and  wealth.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  in  considering  this  subject,  the  dis- 
turoed  state  of  the  western  frontier  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  for  three  years 
subsequently.  (See  Outline  History.)  Jud^e  Washington  says,  *<  Though  the  great  theatre  of 
the  war  lay  for  to  the  northwest  of  the  land  m  dispute,  yet  it  is  clearly  proved  tlMt  this  country 
during  this  period  was  exposed  to  the  repeated  eruptions  of  the  enemy,  killing  and  plundering 
such  of  the  whites  as  they  met  with  in  defenodess  situations.  We  find  the  settlers  sooiotimeB 
working  out  in  the  daytime,  in  the  neighborhood  of  forts,  and  returning  at  night  within  thor 
walls  for  protection ;  sometimes  pmg  u^  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and  returning  to  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country ;  then  retummg  to  this  country,  and  again  abandoning  it.  We  sometimes 
meet  with  a  fow  men  daring  and  ht^j  enough  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  associ- 
ating implements  of  husbandry  with  the  instruments  of  war — the  character  of  the  husbandmaa 
with  that  of  the  soldier — and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in  which,  with  this  entetprismg, 
daring  q>irit,  a  single  individual  was  able  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  the  law  required." 

When  quiet  was  again  restored  to  the  frontier,  by  Wayne's  treaty  in 
1705,  pioneers  and  speculators  flocked  from  all  quarters  into  the  distriets 
beyond  the  Allegheny.  Some  had  already  made  partial  settlements  there, 
and  had  been  driven  off  ^  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States:"  others 
were  old  soldiers  and  officers,  now  f<Mr  the  first  time  able  to  make  their 
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locations ;  others  had  pturchased  for  a  trifle  from  the  generotis  and  reek- 
less  old  soldiers  their  titles  to  numerous  tracts ;  others  were  land-jobbers, 
who  furnished  means  to  tenants  wherewith  to  make  settlements  on  the 
Jobber^s  account ;  others  were  the  agents  of  wealthy  companies  and 
associations,  having  in  view  the  same  object ;  and  others  came  in  on  their 
own  account,  under  the  very  general  impression  that,  as  no  one  had  yet 
been  able  to  complete  the  five  years'  residence  required  by  the  law,  thev 
were  at  Uberty  to  select  such  tracts  as  they  found  untenanted,  althougn 
scHne  previous  settler,  not  yet  returned,  had  made  improvements  upon 
them.  The  state  of  things  which  ensued  when  the  titles  of  these  various 
classes  of  people  began  to  conflict  with  each  other,  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. In  the  numerous  lawsuits  which  followed,  those  of  the  great 
land  companies  were  the  most  important,  since  they  involved  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory.  Of  these  companies  there  were  three — ^the  Holland 
Land  Company y  the  Population  Company^  and  the  North  American  Land 
Company.  Of  the  latter,  little  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  except  that  it 
was  recognised,  with  the  others,  in  certain  legislative  provisions. 

The  Hoihmd  Land  Compmnf, — ^At  the  doM  of  tiie  rerohitMm  serera]  wealthy  gentkmeii  ci 
HoUand,  William  WiUink,  and  deven  asaociatea,  had  a  yery  connderable  amn  of  money  to  re- 
oeiTe  either  from  the  United  States,  or  from  Robert  Morris,  the  distin^shed  financier  of  the 
levolutxm.  This  money  had  been  borrowed  of  them,  it  is  belieTed,  fat  the  purpose  of  carnring 
OD  the  war.  Preforring  still  to  keep  it  iovested  in  this  new  country,  they  purchased  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, in  1793,  an  immense  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  in  New  York ;  and  about  the 
same  time  they  took  up  by  warrant  a  neat  number  of  tracts  east  of  the  Allegheny  river,  in 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  law  of  1792.  Many  of  these  tracts  they  still  hM,  They  also  canted 
U  he  settled,  or  made  endeavors  to  place  settlen  on  a  great  number  of  tracts  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Judge  Yeates  on  one  occasion  said — **  The  Holland  Land  Co.  have  paid  to  the  state  the 
consideration  money  of  1,162  warrants,  and  the  surveying  fees  on  1,048  tracts  of  land,  [gener- 
aHy  400  wcna  each,  J  besides  making  very  considerable  expenditures  by  their  exertions,  honorable 
to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  commumty,  in  order  to  eroct  settlements.  Omiputing  the  sums 
advanced,  the  lost  tracts  bv  prior  improvements  and  interferences,  and  the  quantity  of  100  acres 
granted  to  eaeb  individual  for  making  an  actual  settlement  on  their  lands,  it  is  said  that,  aver- 
^ing  the  whole,  between  $230  and  $240  have  been  expended  by  the  company  on  each  tract" 
"l^  tho0D  settlers  who  had  been  prevented,  by  the  wars  on  the  frontier,  from  making  an  actual 
settlement  on  their  lands,  a  certificate  of  the  foot  of  prevention  had  been  issued  at  the  land-office. 
These  were  called  preventioii  ceriificatee,  and  were  supposed  to  entitle  the  holder  to  a  patent, 
without  any  farther  attempts  at  completing  a  settlement  and  five  years*  residence  after  the  peace. 

Manv  of  these  dMificates  had  been  purohased  b^  the  Holland  Land  Co.  On  some  they  had 
received  patents ;  but  on  a  change  of  administration  in  the  land-office,  any  frnther  issue  was 
refused.  This  raised  the  question  on  which  was  founded  what  is  known  in  the  law-books  as  the 
**great  case  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.,"  and  upon  which  dwended  a  vast  number  of  titles  in 
ll^stani  Pennsylvania.  "  The  question  is,  whe&er  the  conditions  of  actual  eettlement,  by  rea- 
•sn  of  the  Indian  hostilities  for  two  vears  after  the  date  of  a  warrant  for  lands  across  the  Alle- 
l^ienv,  are  extinguished  or  dispensed  with,  by  the  pratieo  in  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  1792." 
Our  iimits  will  not  admit  of  following  the  question  through  the  courts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
1805  the  Supreme  court  of  the  U.  8.  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Holland  Co. 
being  thus  excused  tnm  making  iiirther  attempts  at  residence  or  settlement,  were  confirmed  in 
their  titles,  and  eventually  obtained  quiet  possession  of  their  lands.  Many  tracts,  however,  of 
other  daimants  depended  upon  actual  eetiUment;  and  the  question  as  to  what  constituted  an 
actual  settlement,  was  not  fully  settled  by  the  courts  for  several  years  after  the  decision  of  the 
HoUand  Go.  case.  This  whole  subject  is  ably  and  copiously  treated  in  Smith's  Laws  of  Fa., 
vol.  2,  and  in  the  general  index,  vu.  5r-4o  which  those  are  referred  who  wish  to  investigate  the 
•object  more  in  detoil. 

The  Pennsylvania  Population  Co.  was  an  association  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  organized  in  May, 
1792,  of  which  John  Nichdson,  the  great  land  speculator,  was  president,  and  Messrs.  Cazenove, 
Irvine,  Mead,  Leet,  Hoge,  and  Stewart,  managers.  Their  stock  consisted  of  2,500  shares,  which, 
as  each  share  represented  200  acres,  was  vested  in  500^000  acres  of  land.  Any  one  transforrinjp 
to  the  company  a  donation  tract  of  200  acres,  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  stock.  The  title  to  their 
lands  was  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  held  in  common,  and  the  proceeds  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
MookholdeM.    Mm  Nicfaolm,  individually,  socm  after  the  pasmge  of  the  hiw  of  1792,  had  af. 
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piUdfort  at  the  land^flSce,  390  warrants,  to  be  located  in  the  *'  triangle^ /Erie  co.)  thto 
as  the  Lake  Erie  territory,  and  for  250  warrants  more  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  creek,  amoontiiiff 
to  about  260,000.  Before,  however,  paying  the  purchase  monej  on  th0te  tracts,  he  transferred 
his  applications  to  the  eomi»any,  (in  May,  1792,)  who  paid  for  themy^  and  perfected  the  title. 
They  also  took  up  about  500  warrants  more  in  Erie  and  Crawford  counties,  on  30th  May,  1799« 
The  people  of  this  region,  in  common  with  those  of  many  other  parts  of  the  state,  l»ve  been  re- 
cently (1842)  very  much  alarmed  and  excited  by  the  revival  of  an  antiquated  claim  of  John 
Nicholson's  heirs  to  certain  lands.  So  far  as  the  claim  concerns  titles  derived  through  the  Popo* 
lation  Co.,  it  is  thought  by  learned  counsel  that  no  part  of  the  compcmy's  land  was  ever  ?«rtad 
in  John  Nicholson  individually. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Cumberland  GouNTT,fonnerly  included  in  Lanca43ter  co.,  was  established 
by  the  act  of  27th  Jan.,  1750.  Its  limits,  which  then  included  the  whole 
country  west  to  tl^e  boundary  of  the  state,  have  been  gradually  reduced 
by  the  formation  of  other  counties.  Length  34  miles,  breadth  16 ;  area, 
545  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1790,  18,243 ;  in  1800,  25,386 ;  in  1810L 
26,757 ;  in  1820, 23,606  ;  in  1830,  29,226 ;  in  1840,  30,953. 

The  Kittatinny  mountain,  like  a  vast  wall  of  regular  height,  sweeps 
round  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county ;  the  South  mountain  bounds 
it  on  the  southeast.  The  Susquehanna  flows  along  the  N.  E.  end  of  tiie 
CO.  The  Conodoguinet  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the  county. 
The  Yellow  Breeches  creek  drains  the  southern  part.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is,  like  that  of  the  Kittatinny  valley,  generally  undulating ;  the 
southern  half  being  composed  of  limestone  land  of  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility, the  northern  of  slate  lands.  No  county  in  the  state  can  boast  more 
beautiful  or  more  highly  cultivated  farms,  than  this.  The  population 
wsus  originally  Scotch-Irish,  but  they  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent 
su{^lanted  by  the  (merman  race.  The  manufactures,  besides  those  of  a 
domestic  character,  are  principally  of  iron.  The  county  abounds  in  iron 
ore  and  forests,  along  the  mountains,  and  contains  some  six  or  seven  fur- 
naces, a  large  rolling-mill,  and  several  forges.  There  is  an  extensive 
woollen  factory  on  Mountain  creek.  The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  co.,  touching  at  the  principal  towns. 
The  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  southern  turnpike  pursues  nearly  ihe  same 
direction  as  the  railroad.  Another  turnpike  runs  firom  Carlisle  «mth  t» 
Baltimore. 

Previous  to  any  settlement  by  the  whites  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  the 
Shawanee  Indians  hsul  occupied  the  lands  on  the  Conodoguinet  for  a 
hunting-ground.  It  appears  irom  the  elaborate  researches  of  Redmond 
Conyngham,  Esq.,  that  "about  the  year  1677  the  Shawanees,  driven  by 
persecution  from  Carolina  and  Georgia,  came  to  the  mouth  of  th  Cones- 
toga,  in  Lancaster  co.,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Susquehanna  In- 
dians to  occupy  the  flats.''  "The  Shawanees  also  claim  that  they  were 
permitted  to  occupy  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  Conestoga,  and  were  promr 
ised  hunting-ground  and  protection  by  Markham,  and  that  this  promise 
was  confirmed  by  William  Penn  at  Shackamaxon ;  that  a  treaty  of  pur- 
chase was  afterwards  concluded  with  the  Shawanees  of  their  claim  to 
the  lands  they  occupied  on  the  Susquehanna,  they  consenting  to  remove 
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to  lands  on  tbe  Ccmodoguinet,  surveyed  for  dieir  use  by  order  of  the  pro- 
prietaries. The  intrusion  of  the  vr\ate  settlers  upon  their  hunting-ground 
proved  a  fresh  source  of  grievance ;  they  remonstrated  to  the  governor 
and  to  the  assembly,  and  finally  withdrew  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  French.  Big  Beaver,  a  Shawanee  chief,  at  the 
treaty  of  Carlisle  in  1753,  referred  to  a  promise  made  by  William  Penn 
at  Shackamajcon,  of  hunting-grounds  forever." 

A  purchase  was  made  by  the  proprietaries,  in  Oct.  1736,  firom  the  Six 
Nations,  of  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  "to  the  setting  sun,** 
and  south  of  the  Tayamentasacta  hills,  as  the  Kittatinny  mountain  was 
called  by  the  Six  Nations.  Previous  to  this,  unauthorized  settlements 
had  been  made  in  a  few  places  on  the  Conodoguinet  and  Conococheague, 
by  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  after  the  purchase,  although 
the  land  was  not  surveyed,  they  were  rather  encouraged  to  settle  here, 
Soft  the  purpose  of  preventing  intruders  under  Lord  Baltimore's  title. 
These  settlements  gave  rise  to  the  complaints  of  the  Shawanees. 

When  the  county  was  erected,  in  1750,  it  contained  807  taxable  inhab* 
itants,  and  was  represented  in  the  assembly  by  Joseph  Armstrong  and 
Hermanns  Alrichs.  Robert  M'Coy,  Benjamin  Chambers,  David  Magaw, 
James  ATIntire,  and  John  M'Cormick  were  the  commissioners  to  select 
the  site  for  a  courthouse.  Shippensburg  was  selected  as  a  temporary 
seat  of  justice.  The  commissioners  of  this  county  and  those  of  York  dis- 
agreed in  regard  to  the  boundary  line ;  those  of  Cumberland  wishing  it  to 
commence  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara,  and  run  along  the  ridge 
of  the  South  mountain,  while  the  others  claimed  that  it  should  follow  up 
Yellow  Breeches  cr.  The  difficulty  was  settled  by  act  of  assembly,  in 
1751,  and  the  present  line  adopted. 

Tlie  ooorts  were  first  held  at  Shippensburg,  but  wpte  remoTed  to  Carlisle  in  1751,  after  th* 
Ipvn  was  laid  out.  The  orphans'  court,  during  the  years  1750  and  1751,  seems  to  have  fotlowea 
the  judges.  At  one  time  it  was  held  at  "  William  Ajiderson's,"  another  time  at  **  Antrim/'  some, 
timea  at  "  Shipprasburg,"  and  then  again  at  "  Peterstown." 

TIm  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  first  record  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions ; — 

"At  a  Coort  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  at  Shippensburg  for  the  County 
of  Cumberiand  the  twenty.fourth  day  of  July  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Ma* 
JBBty  King  Gbobok  the  Second  Annoq.  Dom.  1750, 

Before  Samuel  Smith  Esquire  and  his  Brethren  Keepers  of  the  Peace  of  our  said  Lord  the 
KiBg  and  his  Justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  diyers  Felonies  Trespasses  &c, 

Dominus  Rez  )  Sur  Indictmt  for  Larceny,  not  guilty  6l  now  ye  deft  ret  hear 

TS  >        i^  and  submits  to  ye  Ct    And  thereupon  it  is  considered  by 

Bridget  Hagen  j  the  Court  and  adjudged  that  ye  sd  Bridget  Hagen  Restore  tM 
■om  4ft  Six  poun£  seventeen  shillings  6l  sixpence  lawrall  money  of  Penna  unto  Jacob  Long  ve 
owner  and  make  fine  to  ye  Governor  in  ye  like  sum  and  pay  ye  costs  of  prosecution  &»  recehre  m- 
teto  Lashes  on  her  bare  back  at  ye  Public  Whipping  post  &>  stand  committed  tiU  ye  fine  &>  fees 
aie  paid.'* 

When  the  conrts  were  ren^oved  to  Carlisle,  great  oomplaint  was  made 
by  the  people  of  Conococheague,  which  was  then  quite  a  populous  settle* 
ment. 

Shqipensibarg  1 
mortkeoHi  ' 
Leiori'i 

siderationl 

dress.  They  alleged  that  it  would  always  impoyerish  theni  to  carry  and  expend  their  money  at 
fte  extremity  of  we  county,  whence  it  would  never  circulate  back  again ;  that  neither  the  inter- 
ests (^  the  proprietaries  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Carlisle  would  be  advanced  by  chan^- 
mg  the  seat  of  Justice,  and  that  no  good  wagon  road  could  be  made  across  the  North  mountam 
M  ontii  beyond  muppensburg  up  the  valley." 
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The  citizens  of  the  eastern  end  denied  the  statements  of  the  Conoeo- 
cheague  men,  and  the  courts  remained  at  Letort's  Spring,  where  it  wn» 
for  the  proprietary  interest  that  they  should  be. 

Tlie  lettlen  at  that  earty  day  had  bat  little  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  upon  which  they 
located,  if  they  could  but  fix  their  habitatiooa  near  to  nmniiig  water.  A  number  of  them,  theni. 
ibre,  settled  near  Sherman'i  cr.,  upon  lands  not  at  that  time  purchased  from  the  natiTes.  In 
1750,  Richard  Peters,  taking  with  him  his  majesty's  magistrates  of  Cumberland,  and  the  cele. 
brated  Conrad  Weiser,  dispossessed  several  families  who  htud  there  built  ealnns.  Their  dwelling* 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  trespassers  held  to  appear  and  answer  at  the  next  oourt  at 
Shippensburg ;  and  to  remove  immediately  with  their  cattle  and  effects. 

In  the  year  1755,  instructions  were  ^ven  by  the  proprietaries  to  their  agents,  that  tiiey  should 
take  especial  care  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  Irishmen  to  Cumberiand  co.  It  was  their  de- 
sire to  people  York  with  Germans,  and  Cumberland  with  Irish.  The  mingling  of  the  two  nations 
in  Lancaster  co.  had  produced  serious  riots  at  elections.  In  those  primitiye  times,  because  of  a 
sparse  population,  the  elections  were  not  very  regular,  but  difficulties  in  these  cases  were '  settled 
in  a  summary  manner,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  in  this  intelligent  age ;  for  in  1756,  when 
William  Allen  was  returned  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  two  counties,  Cumboland  and  North- 
ampton,  he  was  merely  requested  by  the  speaker  to  name  the  county  for  which  he  would  sit,  as 
he  could  not  serve  for  both.  He  chose  Cumberland,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered  for  North* 
ampton. 

Capt  Jack  was  a  noted  character  in  the  early  days  of  Cumberland  oc, 
between  1750  and  1755.    From  Mr.  Conjmgham's  notes  it  appears  that — 

Capt  Jack— the  "Uack  hunter,"  the  "bUck  rifle,"  the  *<wild  hunter  of  Juniata,"  the  «  black 
hunter  of  the  forest"— was  a  white  man.  He  entered  the  woods  with  a  few  enteqirising  com- 
panions, bmlt  his  cabin,  cleared  a  little  land,  and  amused  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  fdt  happy,  for  he  had  not  a  care.  But  on  an  evening,  when  he  returned  from 
a  day  of  8|mrt,  he  found  his  cabin  burnt,  and  his  wife  and  children  murdered.  From  that  mo. 
ment  he  forsook  civilized  man,  lived  in  caves,  protected  the  frontier  inhabitants  from  the  Indians, 
and  seised  every  opportunity  for  revenge  that  offered.  He  was  a  terror  to  the  Indians ;  a  iHotector 
to  the  whites.  On  one  occasion,  near  Juniata,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  a  family  was  sud. 
denly  awakened  by  the  rqx>rt  of  a  gun.  They  jumped  from  their  huts,  and  by  the  garnering 
light  from  their  chimney  saw  an  Indian  foil  to  nse  no  more.  The  open  door  exposed  to  view  the 
<*  wild  hunter."  **  I  saved  your  lives,"  he  cried ;  then  turned  and  was  buried  in  the  gloom  of 
night.  He  never  shot  without  good  cause.  His  look  was  as  unerring  as  his  aim.  He  formed 
an  association  to  defend  the  settlers  against  savage  aggressions.  On  a  given  signal  they  would 
unite.  Their  exploits  were  often  heard  of,  in  1756,  on  the  Conococheague  and  Juniata.  He  was 
sometimes  called  the  Half  Indian ;  and  Col.  Armstrong,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  says,  **  The 
'  company  under  the  command  of  the  Half  Indian,  having  left  the  Great  Cove,  the  Indians  took 
advantage  and  murdered  many."  He  also,  through  CoL  Croghan,  proflSsred  his  aid  to  Braddock. 
"  He  win  march  with  his  iU*rUerf,"  says  the  cokmel ;  **  they  are  dressed  in  hunting-shirts,  moc- 
casins, dLc.,  are  well  armed,  and  are  equally  regardless  of  heat  or  oold.  They  require  do  shelter 
for  the  night — they  ask  no  pay." 

What  was  the  real  name  of  this  mysterious  personage  has  never  been 
ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  he  gave  name  to  ^Jack's  mountain" — an 
enduring  and  appropriate  monument. 

Carlislb  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  17  miles 
W.  from  Harrisburg,  and  117  from  Philadelphia*  It  is  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  borough,  and  is  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  with  a  spacious 
public  square  in  the  centre,  around  which  ^re  several  of  the  churches 
and  public  buildings.  The  trees  recently  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  will,  in  a  few  years,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Le- 
tort's  spring,  a  copious  stream,  which  gushes  from  the  limestone  two 
miles  south,  runs  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  emptying  into  the 
Conodoguinet,  about  three  miles  below.  Through  the  centre  of  the  main, 
or  ^  High"  street,  runs  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1888.  The  great  turnpike  through  Chambersburg 
to  Pittsburg  also  passes  through  the  town,  and  another  runs  to  Baltimore. 

The  pubUc  buildings  are,  courthouse  and  county  offices,  jaU,  market- 
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liocMey  town-kally  two  eommoa  school  bnUdings,  Dickinson's  college  and 
institate,  two  Presbyterian  churches,  St.  John's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  Grerman  Reformed  church,  Lutheran  church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
church*  Roman  Catholic  church,  Associate  Presbyterian  church,  three 
African  diurches,  banking-house,  and  United  States  Barracks. 

The  comipon  school  system  is  in  full  operation  in  Carlisle.  The  whole 
number  of  schools  is  15,  in  which  are  taught  about  800  scholars',  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  not  less  than  $4,000.  The  schools  constitute  a  progressive 
series,  in  which  ^  the  branches  are  taught  from  the  alphabet  to  the  higher 
studies  of  an  English  education.'' 

The  courthouse,  an  old-fashioned  brick  building,  was  erected  about  the 
year  1766 — ^the  cupola  and  clock  not  having  been  added  until  1800.  The 
old  stone  jail  was  erected  about  1754,  and  enlarged  in  1790.  In  1754, 
stocks  and  a  pillory  were  also  erected,  and  remained  on  the  public  square 
until  that  inhuman  punishment  was  abolished.  Some  of  the  old  citi* 
zens  yet  remember  having  seen  the  ears  of  **  cropped"  culprits  nailed  to 
the  pillory. 

Carlisle  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  the  ISth  April,  1782,  and  the 
charter  was  amended  in  1814.    P<q>.  in  1830,  3,708 ;  in  1840, 4,350. 

The  citizens  of  this  place  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  orderly 
habits.  It  has  always  been  the  residence  of  a  circle  of  distinguisl^ 
professional  men,  attached  to  the  college,  to  the  army,  and  to  the  different 
professions,  who  impart  an  elevated  tone  to  the  socie^  oi  the  place. 

The  late  Jadge  Duncan,  of  the  Scqireme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  native  of  Cailiale. 
Hia  father,  who  was  from  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  connty.  Yoong  Dnncan 
was  educated  here  under  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  and  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  under  Judge 
Teates.  His  rise  was  rapid,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  his  admission  to  the  har  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  the  midland  counties  in  the  state,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  sus- 
tained  this  rank.  He  was  appointed  to  the  hench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  March,  1817,  by 
€SoiT.  Snyder,  in  place  of  Judge  Yeates,  who  had  died.  He  shortly  after  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  Nov.  1827. 

At  the  bar,  Mr.  Duncan  was  distinguished  by  quickness  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  prompt. 
Bees  of  decinon,  and  accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  a  readv  recourse 
to  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  mind  and  memory.  Without  the  possession  of  many  of  the  natinral 
requisites  of  oratory,  he  was  a  skilful,  ardent,  and  indeed  eloquent  advocate.  During  the  ten 
years  that  he  sat  tmon  the  bench,  associated  with  the  late  ChidT.justice  Tilghman,  and  the  pre- 
sent Chief-justice  Gibson,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  stock  of  judicial  opinion,  and  the  Reports 
contain  abundant  memonals  of  his  industry,  learning,  and  talents.  Judge  Duncan  survived  his 
excellent  friend.  Judge  'Hlghman,  but  a  few  months.  The  decease  of  t^se  two  eminent  magit. 
trates  was  deeply  lamented  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Conyngham  says— 

Miessn.  Lyon  and  Armstrong  were  elected  by  the  pcoprietaries  to  lay  oot  a  town  on  the  road 
from  Harris's  foiy,  leading  through  the  rich  valley  of  Cumberland,  including  the  old  stockade 
•nd  bfe^faonse,  taid  extending  over  the  big  i^pting  called  Le  Tort,  (now  Letcwt,)  after  Janes  La 
Tort,  a  French  Swiss,  who  acted  as  Lidian  mteipfeter  and  messenger  to  government,  and  who 
had  erected  a  cabin  at  its  source  as  eariy  as  the  year  1735.  Carlisle  was  hid  out  in  porsoanoa 
itf  thair  directions  in  1750,  and  in  1753  the  seat  of  justice  was  permanently  located  at  Carliale. 

James  Le  Tort,  by  some  of  the  manuscripts,  is  stated  to  hare  penetrated  to  Cumberiand  valley 
as  early  as  1731.  uis  first  cabin  mm  burnt  by  the  Indians.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  sprinf  . 
He  VBoeived  for  his  services  twelve  pounds  annually. 

Gov.  Hamilton,  In  his  letter  of  instructions,  April  1, 1751,  **  to  Nicholas 
ScoU,  sorveyor-general,  which  will  serve  likewise  for  Mr.  Cookson,"  states 
that  he  had  been  led  to  select  the  site  on  account  of  there  being  among 
other  advantages  ^  about  it,  a  wholesome  dry  limestone  8<^,  good  air,  and 
abundance  of  vacant  land,  well  covered  with  a  variety  of  wood,"  and 
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charged  his  agents  **  to  take  into  consideration  Ae  following  matten^  te 
selecting  the  site,  viz. 

— the  health  of  the  citizens,  the  eroodness  and  plenty  of  water,  with  the  easiest  method  of  eom 
ittf  at  it,  its  eommodioiisness  to  the  grreat  road  leading  from  Harrises  ferry  to  the  FotOfwimie,  aii4 
to  other  necessary  roads,  as  well  into  the  neighboring  county  as  over  the  passes  in  tbs  Bhm 
mountains. 

When  yoojiave  examined  the  country  about  this  place,  so  as  to  consult  these  necessary  points 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  then  you  may  proceed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  centre  and  the  wi^ 
Hnes,  conibrming  yourselves  in  ;all  things  to  the  proprietaries'  plan  and  instructions  herewith  4m» 
livered  to  yon,  Imt  in  doing  this  you  are  to  have  a  special  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  propiietarj 
lands,  so  as  that  upon  the  increase  of  the  town,  the  lots  may  all  be  within  Unds  belonging  to  tho 
proprietaries,  and  the  roads  to  the  town  pass  through  them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner; 
and  to  the  end  that  I  may  form  my  own  judgment  of  this,  you  are  not  absolntely  to  liz  or  pablish 
sny  particular  place,  but  to  lay  down  <m  a  draught  the  site,  as  in  your  judgment,  of  the  towBy 
with  the  proprietary  lands  and  places  contiguous,  the  courses  of  the  creek,  of  the  great  road,  as 
it  goes  from  the  ferry  to  Shippensburg,  and  other  necessary  roads,  the  courses  and  mistance  of  the 
river  Conedogwinet,  and  Yellow  Breeches,  together  with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  at  and  near  tlw 
town,  and  between  it  and  those  rivers.  You  are  likewise  to  surrey  what  other  vveant  fatads 
there  are  within  five  miles  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  proprietaries  on  your  general  warrant,  as 
I  am  informed  by  them  that  the  surveyors  have  strangely  neglected  their  interest  in  this  county. 

In  May,  1753,  John  O'Neal,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carlisle  by  Gov. 
Hamilton,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  fortifications,  thus  writes — 

"  Hie  garrison  here  eonsists  only  of  twdve  men.  The  stockade  sriginaHy  occiqned  two  acn* 
«f  gimmd  square,  with  a  blockhouse  in  each  oomer :  these  buildings  are  now  in  ruin.  Carlisle 
has  been  recently  laid  out,  and  is  the  established  seat  of  justice.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  a 
number  of  log.c^iins  will  be  erected  during  the  ensuing  summer  on  speculation,  in  which  some 
accommodation  can  be  had  for  the  new  levies.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  is  &ye,  Ths 
court  is  at  present  held  in  a  temporary  log  building,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  centre  square. 
If  the  lots  were  clear  of  the  brushwood,  it  would  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  town.  The  sitiu 
ation,  however,  is  handsome,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  with  a  mountain  bounding  it  on  the  north 
and  south  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  wood  consists  principally  of  oak  and  hickoij.  The 
limestone  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  future  settlers,  being  in  abundance.  A  hmekiln 
stands  on  the  centre  square,  near  what  is  called  the  deep  quarry,  uom  which  is  obtained  good 
building  stone.  A  large  stream  of  water  runs  about  two  miles  nom  the  village,  which  mav  at  a 
fdture  period  be  rendered  navigable.  A  fine  spring  runs  to  the  east,  called  Le  Tort,  after  the  In- 
dian interpreter  who  settled  on  its  head  about  the  year  1730.  The  Indian  wigwams,  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  the  Great  Beaver  Pond,  are  to  me  an  c^ect  of  particular  curiosity.'* 

In  the  same  year,  1753,  another  stockade  of  very  curious  construction  was  erected,  whose 
western  gate  was  in  High  street,  between  Hanover  and  Pitt  streets,  opposite  lot  100.  This  for- 
tification  was  thus  constructed.  Oak  logs  about  seventeen  feet  in  length,  were  set  upright  in  e 
ditch  dog  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  Each  log  was  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  in- 
terior were  platforms  made  of  clapboards,  and  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Up<»i 
these  the  men 'stood  and  fired  through  loopholes.  At  each  comer  was  a  swivel  gun,  which  was 
occasionally  fired  <*  to  let  the  Indians  know  that  such  kind  of  gtms  were  within."  Three  wells 
were  sunk  within  the  line  of  the  fortress,  one  of  which  was  on  lot  125  ;  another  on  the  line  be. 
tween  fots  109  and  117  ;  and  the  third  on  the  line  between  lots  134  and  116.  This  last  was  for 
manv  years  known  as  the  **  King's  Well."  Within  this  fort,  ealled  "  Fort  Louther,"  women  and 
ehildrok  ftom  Greea  Sprihg  and  the  country  around,  often  sooght  protection  ftom  the  tomahawk 
of  the  savage.  Its  force,  in  1755,  consisted  of  fifty  men,  and  that  of  Fort  Franklin,  at  Shippens.. 
burg,  of  the  same  number.  At  a  somewhat  later  day,  or  perhaps  about  the  same  time,  bmst- 
works  were  erected  a  little  northeast  of  the  town— as  it  was  then  timited— by  Col.  Stanwiz,  some 
'  1  of  which  still  exist. 


^  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published  at  Car- 
lisle, containing  the  charter  and  ordinances  of  the  borough. 

When  the  town  was  first  k>cated,  it  extended  no  further  than  the  present  North,  South,  East  and 
West  strsets.  All  the  suironnding  country  now  within  the  barough  limits  was  purchased  back 
by  Mr.  Cookson  ftom  the  settlers,  for  the  proprietaries,  and  was  dndgned  as  commons.  Subse. 
quently,  however,  prhicipallv  in  the  years  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  the  •*  additional  fols"  and  "  oot. 
lots"  wore  laid  out  and  sold  to  the  cititsns,  but  not  without  the  remmstamnee  of  s  mimber  of  ths 
inhabitants,  who  held  atown  meeting,  and  deelared  that  the  original  fots  had  beenparcfaasadfiBim 
the  proprietaries  upon  a  condition  verbally  expressed,  that  the  proprietaries*  lands  adjoining  the 
town  shonld  remain  commons  forever  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    Bccaose  of  this  dissatisfaction. 
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the  pujmeut  of  ^oiMettts,  which  had  been  annually  colleoted  by  ih«  agents  of  the  Penna,  was  in* 
terru|>4ed  for  maay  yean»  and  eventually  their  recovery  was  jumckusly  determined  to  be  bamd 
b»y  lafMO  of  time. 

in  OetolM)r,17d3,  a  tiaaty  of**  amity  and  friendship**  was  held  at  Cailisle  with  the  Ohio  Indians 
bjr  Brjyaiin  Feanklin,  Isaac  Morris,  and  William  Peters,  commissioners.  The  expenses  of  this 
tveatyt  uuolading  presents  to  the  Indians,  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

Sbactly  after  this  period,  the  dispute  arose  between  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  assembly, 
4MS  the  subject  of  a  oenplaint  made  by  the  Shawanee  Indians,  that  the  propnetaiy  government 
bmiA  siweyed  all  the  lands  on  the  Conodoguinet  into  a  manor,  and  driven  them  frtoi  their  hunt* 
inCH^iOttad,  without  a  purchase,  and  contrary  to  treaty. 

Ttm  first  weekly  po^  between  Philadelphia  and  Carlisle  was  established  in  1757,  intended  the 
Iwttar  to  enable  hw  honor  the  governor  and  the  assembly  to  conununicate  with  his  majesty's  sub^ 
jeets  on  the  frontier. 

The  town  of  Carlisle,  in  1760,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  barbarous  murder.  Doctor  John,  a 
taeoidkw  Indian  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  was  massacred,  together  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Capt.  Callender,  who  was  one  of  the  inquest,  was  sent  for  bv  the  assembly,  and,  after  intenoga. 
ting  him  on  the  subject,  they  ofl^red  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  each 
person  ooncemed  in  the  murder.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  Doctor 
John's  fomily  was  immense,  for  it  was  feared  that  the  Indkins  might  seek  to  avenge  the  murder 
mm.  the  settlers.  About  noonday,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1763,  one  of  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were 
«een  rapidly  riding  through  the  town,  stopped  a  moment  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  communicated 
the  information  that  Prosqu'isle,  Le  Beuf,  and  Venango  had  been  captured  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  gfoatest  alarm  spread  amon^  the  citixens  of  the  town  and  neighboring  country. 
The  roads  were  crowded  in  a  little  while  with  women  and  children,  hastening  to  Lancaster  for 
aafety.  The  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  headed  his  congregation,  encouraging  them  on  the 
way.  Some  retired  to  the  brMMtworks.  CoL  Bouquet,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  govemer*  da- 
ted the  day  previous,  at  Carlisle,  urged  the  propriety  of  the^  people  of  Yoric  assisting  in  building 
the  posts  here,  and  "  sowing  the  harvest,"  as  their  county  was  protected  by  Comb^land. 

The  terror  of  the  citixens  subsided  but  little,  until  Col.  Bouquet  conquered  the  Indians  in  the 
following  year,  1764,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  One  of  the  eonditioos  upon  which 
neaoe  was  granted,  was  that  the  Indians  should  deliver  up  all  the  women  and  children  whom  they 
had  taken  mto  captivity.  Among  them  were  many  who  had  been  seixed  when  very  young,  and 
had  grown  up  to  womanhood  in  i£e  wigwam  of  the  savage.  They  had  contracted  the  wild  habits 
«f  their  captors,  learned  their  language  and  forgotten  their  own,  and  were  bound  to  them  by  ties 
of  the  strongest  affection.  Many  a  mother  found  a  fost  child ;  many  were  unable  to  designato 
their  children.  The  separation  between  the  Indians  and  their  prisoners  was  heart-rending.  The 
hardy  son  of  the  forest  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  every  captive  left  the  wigwam  with  reluc- 
tance. Some  afterwards  made  their  escape,  and  returned  to  the  Indians.  Many  had  in- 
termarried with  the  natives,  but  all  were  left  to  freedom  of  choice,  and  those  who  re- 
mained unmarried  had  been  treated  with  delicacy.  One  female  who  had  been  captured  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  had  become  the  wife  of  an  Indian,  and  the  mother  of  several  children.  When  in- 
formed that  she  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  her  parents,  her  grief  could  not  be  alleviated.  '*  Can 
I,*'  said  riie,  ''enter  my  parents'  dwelling?  W^l  they  be  kind  to  my  children T  Will  my  old 
companions  associate  with  the  wife  of  an  Indian  chief  7  And  my  husband,  who  has  been  so 
kind— I  will  not  desert  him  !*'    That  night  she  fled  from  the  camp  to  her  husband  and  chil<fren. 

A  great  number  of  the  restored  prisoners  were  brought  to  Carlisle,  and  Col.  Bouquet  advertised 
for  thoee  who  had  lost  ohil<fren  to  come  here  and  look  for  them.  Among  those  that  came  was 
an  'old  woman,  whose  child,  a  little  girl,  had  been  taken  from  her  several  years  before ;  bat  she 
was  unable  to  designate  her  daughter  or  converse  with  the  released  captives.  With  breaking 
heart,  the  old  woman  lamented  to  Col.  Bouquet  her  hapless  lot,  telling  him  how  she  used  many 
yean  ago  to  sing  to  her  little  daughter  a  hymn  of  Tjdiich  the  child  was  so  fond.  She  was  re- 
q[ue8ted  by  the  colond  to  sing  it  then,  which  she  did  in  these  words : 
«  Alone,  3ret  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude, so  drear; 
I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh. 
He  comes  my  eveir  hour  to  cheer," 
and  the  long-loet  daughter  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  mother. 

Quietude  being  8e<nired  to  the  citixens  by  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war,  they  directed  thear 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  village  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  No  important  public 
event  disturbed  them  in  their  peaceful  occupations,  until  the  disputes  which  preceded  the  war  of 
the  revolution  arose  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The  tyiannical  sway  of  the 
British  seepire  over  the  colonists,  found  but  few  advocates  among  the  tnhahitants  of  Carhde,  and 
whan  a  reestt  to  warfore  became  neoessaiy,  many  of  them  unhesitatingly  obeyed  thetr  country^ 
call*  and  bene  Brms  in  her  defence. 

Dunng  the  war,  Carlisle  was  made  a  place  of  rendexvous  for  the  American  troops ;  and  in 
I  of  bdng  loeated  at  a  distance  from  the  theatrs  of  war,  British  prisoners  weee  fro* 
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tkkberferMene  eontnoBanl.  Of  iImm,  11^  AaM  Md  LMt  DeMfd»  whs  iMi 
beta  tekea  by  Montfoiaeiy,  Mtf  LiJm  Champlain,  while  1m«b,  m  ITTi^oMapied  llio  iUhm  Imnmm 
at  the  Mmer  of  Scmtli  Hiiaover  iCraet  and  Lociist  allay,  aad  w«a  on  a  parole  of  iMior  of  w 
aniee ;  Imt  wmn  prohibited  goiof  out  of  the  town  eaoept  is  aulitaiy  draw.  Mftt»  Rameeyt  on  on- 
flinchniff  whig,  deteeted  two  tonea  in  oonrenaliQn  with  theee  offioere,  and  inunodialelT  made 
known  Sie  circumatance  to  WiUiam  Brown,  Eeq^  one  of  the  ooonty  oommittee.  The  lonea  wan 
fanpritimtd.  Upon  their  penons  wore  dieoororod  letten  written  in  Fkanch ,  bnt  no  one  ooald  bo 
found  to  interpret  them,  and  their  contenta  wero  nerer  known.  After  tfaii,  Andr6  and  Daepawl 
ware  not  aUoHred  toleaTe  the  town.  They  had fiiwlinf .fieece of  i 
beinf  unable  to  nee  them,  th^  broke  them  to  pieeee,  deolarin|^ 
bum  powder  in  them."  Donnf  their  eonfinement,  one  Thonqteon  enlieted  a  oompany  of  militia 
in  w^  ia  now  Peiry  eoonty,  and  niarehed  them  to  Carliele.  Eager  to  make  a  diiplay  of  hia 
own  braTery  and  that  of  hie  recmita,  he  drew  up  hie.eoldieni  at  night  in  iiont  of  the  henea  of  Aa. 
did  and  hia  onmpeninn,  and  ewore  luitily  he  would  have  their  liTei,  beeauee,  ae  he  all^gad,  the 
Aaiericana  who  were  priaonere  of  war  m  the  hando  of  the  Britieh,  wero  dying  by  atanratioik 
Through  the  importomtiee,  howerer,  of  Mia.  Rameey,  Cuptmim  Tbompeon,  who  had  family 
been  an  apprentice  to  her  hueband,  war  made  to  deeiet ;  and  ae  he  oountermarehed  hia  oompany, 
with  a  menaoing  nod  of  the  head  he  bellowed  to  the  ofagecti  of  hie  wrath,  *•  You  niay  thank  my  old 


faryonrliTee."   They  wero  afterwarda  romored  to  York,  but  befaro  their  d^artnre,  aent  to 


Mn.  Rameey  a  box  of  epennaoeti  candlee,  with  a  note  requeeting  her  aeeeptanoe  of  the  < 
aa  an  acknowledgment  of  her  many  aete  of  kindneae.  The  pneent  waa  dedined,  Mra.  Raamey 
aTerring  that  ahe  waa  ttm  atanch  a  whiff  to  accept  a  gratuity  #om  a  Britiah  officer.  Deqpard 
waa  executed  at  London  ia  1803,  far  lugh  treaaon.  With  the  fate  of  the  unfartunato  Andr^, 
o?«ry  oneia  familiar. 

'At  town  of  Carlialewaa  incorporated,  and  ita  preoent  boundariea  fixed,  by  an  act  ofaaaembly, 
paeaedonthe  18th  of  April,  1783;  but  the  charter  waa  aupplied  by  a  new  enactment  of  the  4th  of 
March,  1814.  Under  the  old  charter,  the  atyle  of  the  corporation  waa,  •*  The  Buigeeaea  and  In- 
habttanta  of  the  town  of  Cariiale."  Haying  no  council,  all  corporate  bueineea  waa  tnmaaoted  in 
town  meeting.  The  eaily  borough  leeorda  aro  aomewfaat  imperfect,  and  the  affaiia  of  the  oorpo. 
ration  apjpear  tohaTC  been  looedy  managed.  When  the yeUow  fefer,  however,  in  1793,  waacom- 
mitting  ita  ravagee  in  Philadelphia,  thero  waa  no  lack  of  acttTO  exertion,  by  the  inhabitanta  of 
Cailiale,  to  keep  ftom  among  them  the  acoivsee  of  the  epidemic. 

In  1794,  the  army  laiaed  to  qudi  the  whiuey  inaurrection  in  the  Weat,  rendeironaed  at  Car. 
Kale.  Gen.  Waahington  waa  with  them  hero  for  eome  time,  and  had  hia  quartera  in  Hanow 
atreet,  in  the  aeoond  houae  aooth  of  the  market  aquara 


Dickimon  College* 

The  college  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  fronting  on  High- 
•treet  The  following  history  of  the  institution  is  derived  fixMn  the  pam- 
phlet referred  to  above. 

.  nnie  original  charter  of  Diddnaoa  College  waa  granted  by  the  legialatoro  in  1783.  By  that 
inatmment  it  waa  determined — ^*  that  in  memory  of  the  great  and  important  aenrieaa  landewd  to 
hia  country  by  Hia  Kjrcellency  John  Dickiaaon,  Eaquire,  Praaident  of  the  Supreme  &zaoutif« 
Council,  and  m  commemoration  of  hia  very  liberal  donation  to  the  inatitntian,  the  eaid  college 
ahall  be  faverer  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Dickinaon  CoUege."  The  faeulty 
waa  tot  aiganiiad  in  1764,  by  the  alootiQa  of  the  Rar.  Chaika  Niabat,  D.  D^  af  llentjnaa» 
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,  wi  WnMntAj  mid  iIm  appufaHmsiit  of  Mr.  Janwt  Rosa,  as  fhHbitor  of  Lanffoam ;  ta 
wiMlB  waia  addod  in  the  Iblkmin^  year,  the  Ber.  Robert  Datidaoo,  0.  D.,  aa  Profesaor  of  Bellea^ 
Jjettrea,  and  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  Inatruetor  in  Matfaematioa.  The  ooDegfe,  under  the  adminia* 
tmtion  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  floiVMh^,  aa  mneh^  perfaapa,  aa  the  titoea  woold  a&m. 

The  fiial  edifioe  ereetod  in  1803,  waa  destroyed  by  fiie  in  1804,  but  anotiier  was  eompkled  in 
nmitwibn,  1805,  and  is  now  known  aa  the  weat  ooHege.  The  aoHege  anstained  a  hMvj  losa  in 
Um  daath  of  Dr.  Niabet,  wfaioh  oeowiad  on  the  144h  of  Februaiy,  1804.  The  office  of  Pieaident 
was  aJiifteiaed  »fo  Umpcte  by  Dr.  DaTidaon,  nnt^  in  1809|  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D., 
wmm  olealed.  The  institution  waa  jnosfieroua  nnder  his  direction,  and  the  elaaa  of  1813  waa  the 
lBf|(aat  that  had  gradnated  for  twenty  years.  In  1815,  Piresident  Atwater  resigned,  and  the  fol- 
kuwi^  year  the  operations  of  the  ooUege  were  suspended,  and  were  not  renewed  till  18S1,  when 
tfaa  Re?.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  waa  called  to  prraide,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  adminis* 
tmlioB,  ttftera  waa  a  considerable  iniluz  of  atudents ;  but  prewusly  to  his  resignation,  whidi  took 
ntoee  May  1,  1894,  the  college  began  to  decline,  and  continiied  to  languim,  except  for  brief 
hiiemla,  while  under  the  presidency  of  Drs.  NeiU  and  Howe,  until  183Si,  when  the  true* 
teas  detemiiaed  that  the  operationa  of  the  institution  should  cease.  In  1833,  the  contiul 
of  the  eoUege  was  transiiBrred  to  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Jersey  annod  oottf«r» 
cooes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  resignation,  ftom  time  to  time,  of  aeme  «f  the 
tnMteea,  and  by  the  election  of  others,  named  by  the  said  oonferencea,  in  their  atead,  until  finally 
a  aonqdetcr  change  was  eilbcted  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  Bv  this  change,  the  col. 
lefo  look  a  freah  Btart,  and  the  organization  of  the  faculty  was  commenced  by  the  dection  of  the 
K0V.  John  P.  Darbin  as  President  and  the  establishment  of  a  law  department  under  the  charfs 
of  the  Hon.  John  Reed.  About  the  same  time,  a  grammar  school  was  opened  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Dobb. 

Diekinaon  College,  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Methodist  l^isoopal  church,  and  under  tiie  direo- 
tma  of  ita  able  ihcul^,  has  hitherto  been  prospemns,  and  bids  &ir  to  realise  the  hopes  of  its  early 
fiMBidera.  Anew  ana  commodious  edifioe  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftMmlty 
wmd  students,  and  a  suitable  building  lor  the  use  of  the  grammar  achod,  called  Diekinaen  Insti. 

tvla.    A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  libraries, 

toa^  and  to  the  mineralogieal  cabinet.    The  nteiber  < 

tksi  time  there  are  in  the  college  proper  118,  in  the  grammar  achod, 

of  Instruction  is  as  IbOows  x— Key.  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.,  President  and  ProC  of  Mord  Phi. 

kMophy.    Merritt  Cddwdl,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Metapfaysica  and  Pditiod  Economy.    William  H. 

Aikn,  A.  M.,  Prof*  of  Chemistry  and  E^qwrimentd  Philosophy.    Rev.  John  McQintock,  A.  M., 

Prof,  of  Languages.    Thos.  £.  Sudler,  A.  M.,  Pn^.  oi  Mathematica.    Hon.  John  Reed,  LL.D., 

Pkot  of  Law.    fter.  Leri  Scott,  A.  M.,  Principd  of  the  Grammar  Schod.    Rev.  Tbonias  Bow- 

Baan,  A.  M.,  Assistant. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  valley  being  generally  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, brought  with  them  their  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  church ; 
and  upwards  of  a  century  since,  the  Presbyterians  built  a  log  church  on 
the  Gottodoguinet,  at  the  ^Meeting-house springs."  **The  first  pastor  waa 
Rev.  Samuel  Thompson.''  No  vestige  of  the  building  remains.  In  the 
bunring-ground  are  to  be  seen  several  ancient  grave-stones  emblazoned 
with  coats  of  arms.  The  pamphlet  mentioned  above  contains  the  foUow- 
ing  notices  of  the  churches  in  the  borough. 

Shorily  after  Carlide  waa  laid  out,  a  Presbyterian  cooipre^tion  was  organised  in  it  A  church 
was  built,  and  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  ordained  pastor  in  1761.  About  1760,  a  license  was  d>- 
tained  from  Got.  Hamilton,  authorizing  the  congregation  to  raise  by  lottery  **  a  small  sum  of  mo. 
ney  to  enable  them  to  build  a  decent  house  for  Ske  worship  of  God,"  and  in  1766,  the  miniater 
and  others  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  com[>d  the  "  managers  to  set- 
tie,'*  and  the  **  adventurers  to  pay  ;*'  the  settlement  of  the  lottery  baying  been  for  a  '^considera- 
ble time  deferred"  by  reason  of  the  **oonAisions  occasioned  by  ^e  Indian  wars."  The  act 
prayed  for  was  passed  A  short  time  aflerwards,  the  congregation  m  the  country,  then  under  the 
«aie  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ste^  constructed  a  two-story  hoi»e  of  worship  in  town ;  and  some  time 
before  the  revolution  erected  the  present  **  First  Presbyterian  church,"  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  centre  square.  The  two  church  parties  diffared  somewhat  in  doctrinal  views,  and  were 
eatted  the  <*  Old  lights,"  and  <<  New  lights."  Mr.  Dufi&eld*s  congregation  erected  a  gaUery  in 
Mr.  Steele's  church,  and  the  two  parties  worshipped  separately.  After  the  remo^  of  Mr.  Du^ 
field  ^  Philadelphia,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele,  the  two  congrogatiooa  united,  and  called,  in 
1785,  the  Rev.  Robert  Davidson.  In  1786,  the  congregation  thus  united  was  incorporated.  In 
1833,  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  by  reason  of  a  doctrinal  dispute,  organised  another  oongra- 
fation9andwonhipfediBtheQomity4aUtiU  1834^  whtn  they  built  the  •'Second  Pkasbytenan 
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*  mk  tlM  eoiMT  #r  fkftA  Htaow  and  f oaftwt  itomlfc  Tlw  mtm  emgngtMaa  v«f  itt^ 
corponted  in  the  latter  yev.  The  Firat  church  is  at  pneent  under  the  o«ie  of  R^.  William  T. 
Sproie;  and  the  Second,  nndor  that  of  Rer.  Alexander  T.  McGiU. 

St.  John'i  chorch  ia  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  poblic  aqoare.  Its  comer-fftoiie  waa  laid 
tnlK^  Robert  Callender,  Georie  Cfofhan,  Thomaa  Smallman,  and  Thojiaa  Botler,  piewnted 
to  the  AmcoiUj,  in  1765,  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  **nMmbeis  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  iM 
Cumberland  coontj,"  repreeentinf  that  they  had  **  in  part  erected  a  church  in  Carliale,  wherein 
to  worship  Almighty  God ;  but  fimn  the  sraallneas  of  their  number,  and  distraased  state  of  th* 
oountiy  consequent  upon  the  Indian  wars,"  they  were  unable  to  finish  it ;  and  praying  the  hooso 
to  **  consider  their  condition,  and  gimnt  them  such  relief  as  they  in  their  wisdom"  should  deem 
meet.  The  some  year  an  act  was  passed  authorising  them  to  laise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  do* 
sired  purpose  by  lottery;  but  whedier  they  avaUed  themselTes  of  it,  does  not  appear.  The 
church  then  erected  stood  until  the  present  one  was  buiH  near  the  same  spot.  An  itinerant  mis- 
sionary lor  the  eounties  of  York  and  Cumberland,  was  maintained  by  the  **  Society  for  the  Ptop* 
nation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts,"  for  several  years  after  these  counties  were  foimdcML 
This  office,  as  late  as  1766,  was  held  b;r  the  Rev.  William  Thomi>son,  ion  of  the  first  Fresbyto* 
rian  pastor  at  the  **  Meeting-house  Sprmgs."    The  present  rector  b  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Groenlea^ 

The  German  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  were  organised  about  1765 ;  tbo 
latter  imder  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler.  Tt^y  worshipped  on  altemate  Sabbath* 
in  the  same  church,— which  stood  on  the  present  German  Reformed  bunrii^-grDund, — until 
1807«  when  each  congregation  erected  a  bouse  of  worship  for  its  own  use.  llie  liUthenmchurcli 
was  incorporated  in  Idll,  and  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Ulrich. 

The  German  Reformed  church  was  located  on  the  lot  now  occupied  l^  the  Preparatory  school* 
building  of  Dickinson  College.  Having  sold  it,  they  built,  in  1837,  a  church  at  the  comer  of 
Hi|h  and  Pitt  streets,  which  they  afterwards  sold  to  the  Methodists,  and  in  1835  erected  the  ooe 
whieh  they  now  occupy  in  Louther-street.  Theywerainoofporatodin  1811.  Their  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Henly  Aurand. 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  Metfamyst  ministers  eonmeaoed  their  labors  in  Carlisle,  worship* 
ping  first  in  the  market-place,  then  in  the  courthouse,  and  subsequently  in  a  small  frame-buildiuf 
m  Pomfret-street,  in  which  last  place  they  formed  a  class  of  about  13  members,  in  1793  or 
1793.  Their  number  increased,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  they  built  a  small  stone  houaa 
in  Pitt^treet,  in  wbioh  they  worshipped  a  short  time,  and  then  erected  a  brick  edifice  in 
Church  alley.  Having  sold  this  in  1835,  they  purchased  from  the  German  Reformed  congro* 
gation  the  stone  church  on  the  comer  of  Pitt  and  High  streets,  which  th^  have  much  improved 
and  beautified.  In  thia  they  now  worship,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Henry  SUoer, 
Tht  oofl«regation  was  incorporated  in  IB3S. 

The  Catholic  chapel  is  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  It  was  erected  in  1807,  and  enlarged  in 
1833.  The  fot  was  at  an  early  day  owned  by  the  Jesuits  of  Conewago,  who  had  upon  it  a  small 
1m  church,  in  which  the  Catholic  congregation  worshipped  until  the  present  one  was  built.  Their 
officiating  priest  is  the  Rev  Patrick  Maker. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Carlisle  was  organized  in  1798.  The  lot  on  West- 
■totet,  upon  which  the  church  is  built,  was  conveyed,  in  consideration  of  j66,  by  the  Messrs.  Pean» 
in  1796,  to  ^  Wm.  Blair,  Wm.  Moore,  John  Smith,  and  John  McCoy,  trustees  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  congregation,  adhering  to  the  subordination  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  of  which  ue  Rev.  John  Marshall  and  James  Claikson"  were  then  members.  Tho 
miildingwas  put  up  in  1803,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Pring^le,  their  first  pastor,  called  the  same 
year.    Th^  have  now  no  stationed  minister,  but  the  pulpit  is  occasionally  filled  by  supplies. 

There  are  also  three  African  churches  in  the  borough. 

^  The  United  States  barracks  are  located  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  but  within  the  borough  limits.  They  were  built  in  1777,  The 
workmen  employed  were  Hessians  captured  at  Trenton.  The  barracks 
will  garrison  2,000  men.  A  school  of  cavalnr  practice  has  recently  been 
established  at  them,  by  the  government,  and  the  buildings  handsomely 
fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  Captain  £.  V.  Sumner,  commanding  the 

fo9tr 

There  is  a  remarkable  limestone  cave  1  1-2  miles  from  town.  The 
entrance,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Conodoguinet,  is  a  semi-circular  ' 
archway,  about  7  feet  high,  wrought  by  nature's  own  hand.  It  c<H»taiii« 
a  number  of  curious  passages  and  antechambers,  and  several  pools  of 
water,  supposed  by  some  to  be  springs,  but  probably  formed  by  the  drip- 
pings from  the  roof,  or  by  the  occasional  overflowing  of  its  subterranean 
waters.  "^  It  is  supposed  l^  sobm  that  the  IndiaM  fimaerly  used  thk 
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aft  a  place  of  refuge  from  danger,  a  deposit  for  their  spoils,  and  a  place 
of  interment  for  the  dead.  Human  bones  have  been  found  in  it,  but  none 
of  those  articles  usually  buried  with  the  Indians.'* 

About  four  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  on  a  branch  of  the  Conodoguinet,  ^ 
are  the  Sulphur  Springs,  in  a  very  healthy,  retired  spot,  surrounded  with 


Carlisle  Springs. 

the  fine  scenery  of  the  Blue  mountain.  The  grounds  are  ornamented  in 
good  taste,  and  the  accommodations  for  strangers  are  ample.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  resort.  The  water  bubbles  up  from  the  slate 
formation,  from  which  it  derives  its  strong  impregnation  of  sulphur. 

Shippensburg,  the  most  ancient  town  in  the  co.,  is  situated  near  the 
western  boundary,  on  the  turnpike  and  the  railroad.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  fertile  limestone  country,  cultivated  principally  by  German  farmers, 
with  a  few  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scotch-Irish  pioneers.  It  was 
formerly  rendered  very  brisk  by  the  wagoners'  business,  which  has  been 
broken  up  by  the  railroad.  Means'  run,  a  branch  of  the  Conodogoinet, 
turns  a  number  of  mills  at  the  town.  The  borough  was  incorporated 
21st  Jan.  1819.  This  place,  in  1750,  was  for  a  time  the  seat  ofjustice 
of  the  county.  Population  in  1810, 1,159 ;  in  1820, 1,410;  in  1830, 1,808 ; 
in  1840,  1,473.  The  region  around  Shippensburg  was  settled  at  a  very 
early  day.  The  old  Presbyterian  church  at  Middle  Spring,  (2  miles  out,) 
was  one  of  the  first  established  in  the  valley,  under  the  old  presbytery  of 
Donnegal.  The  venerable  Mr.  Moody,  the  present  pastor,  has  been  in 
charge  about  forty  years.  He  was  preceded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Cooper,  who  remained  in  charge  about  thirty-five  years,  and  before  him 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  been  in  charge  but  a  short  time.  The 
Presbyterian  church  in  town  is  of  more  recent  origin,  the  records  extend- 
ing no  further  back  than  the  last  war,  (1812-14.)  Rev.  James  Walker, 
who  retired  in  1820,  was  the  first  clergyman ;  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong, 
Henry  R.  Wilson,  and  James  Harper— nrtill  there — ^have  since  succeeded 
each  other.  The  Seceders  appear  to  have  founded  the  earliest  church  in 
town,  iGuid  have  reoendy  ejected  die  others  in  a  suit  at  law  for  the  church 
property  on  an  ancient  tide  deed.  The  earlier  settlers  here  were  Means. 
Bard,  IfEwen,  M'Comiell,  Reynolds^  and  MoClay,  about  100  yean  i 
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Jolm  Bndf^the  fette  ttf  C«|iU  fluoiiel  Bndy,  wma  bom  in  the  itaie  of  D«lawai«»  JL  B. 

1733.  Hii|rh  Brady,  the  fiither  of  John,  had  emigrated  from  Ireland.  At  a  yery  eaiij  period, 
Hof  h  Brady  settled  within  fiye  milee  of  where  Shij>pensbarf  now  itands.  The  ooootry  was  thea 
a  wildenMM,  thinljr  lettled  by  Iriah  omigraiita,  aimpfe,  lineerek  and  reli|ioat.  Bfaay  — cdo<eo 
m  collected,  eyincive  of  thia,  but  they  would  be  out  of  plaee  here.  Dunne  tiM  fVencb  and  In* 
dian  wars,  that  part  of  the  country  waa  much  haraaaed  by  the  Indiana.  John  Brady  and  aeyeral 
other  young  men  had  been  actiye  against  them,  and  at  a  mark  and  reward  of  merit,  be  waa  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  proyineial  Mim,  which  at  that  time  waa  no  amall  diatinctioD.  He  married 
Mary  Quigfy,  and  Samuel,  tfaeb  first  child,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Shmpensb»,  A.  D.  1758. 
Ailer  the  war,  and  a  purchase  had  been  made  from  the  Indians  in  1768,  Jtrfm  Brady  moyed  witk 
his  iamily  to  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  Samud  resided  with  him  till  June, 
1775.  C&pt.  John  Lowden,  a  widower,  raised  a  company  of  yohmteer  riflemen,  serenty  in  num- 
ber, and  afl  umnairied,  and  marched  to  Boston.  Samuel  Brady  was  one  of  this  band,  and  tka 
captain  intended  that  he  should  be  an  officer ;  but  his  fiither  objected,  saying,  '*  Let  him  fiat 
learn  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  then  he  will  know  bow  to  act  as  an  officer." 

N^wviLLB  is  a  pleasant  boroagh  with  654  inhabitants,  on  the  railroad 
and  on  Big  Spring  creek,  14  miles  west  of  Carlisle.  It  contains  Presbv* 
terian  and  Seceders'  churches.  The  borough  was  incorporated  36th  Feb. 
1817. 

Died,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  Deo.  1830,  at  his  residettce  in  Mifflin  towndup,  Cnmberland  «•., 
Pa.,  William  Denninff,  in  the  94th  jr^ar  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  an  artificer  in  the  aimjr 
of  the  reyolution.  He  it  was,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  country's  need,  made  the  9nljf  wucee^fiU 
attempt  ner  mmde  in  the  world  to  manu&cture  wrought  noN  oannon  ;  two  of  which  be  com- 
pleted, at  Midiflesex  in  this  county,  and  commenced  another  and  lar|er  one  at  Mount  HioUy,  b«ft 
could  get  no  one  to  assiit  him  who  could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  so  great  as 
to  melt  the  lead  buttons  on  hie  clotkee*  This  unfinished  piece,  it  is  said,  lies  as  be  left  it,  at  eHher 
HoUy  Forge  or  the  Carlisle  Barracks.  One  of  those  completed  was  taken  by  the  British  at  tfaa 
battle  of  Brandywine,  and  is  now  in  the  tower  of  London. 

The  Britisb  foyemment  ojflbrsd  a  large  sum,  and  a  stated  annuity,  to  the  peraoQ  who  wooM 
instruct  them  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article ;  but  the  patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obseurttj 
and  poyerty  in  his  own  beloyed  country,  to  wealth  and  affluence  in  that  of  her  oppressors ;  aL 
though  that  country  for^which  he  did  so  much,  kept  her  purse  dosed  from  the  yeteran  soldier  till 
near  tho  ohiseof  his  lonig  UHb— and  it  often  required  the  whole  weight  of  his  well-knowa  charae* 
ter  for  honssty,  to  saye  him  from  the  oecereet  pangs  of  poyerty.  When  such  characters  as  the 
deceased  are  neglected  by  a  rich  goyemment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  fidks  think  RepubEos 
ungratefrd. 

The  sticngtb  of  his  good  oonstitotioa  oontimied  till  near  his  last ;  and  lie  was  able  io  walk  te 
the  yillage  of  Newyille,  (two  miles  from  his  residence,)  until  about  six  months  before  his  do- 
cease. — Iiaxard*e  Register^  yoL  7. 

MBCHANicflBURa  is  a  flourishing  borough,  incorporated  12th  April,  1828, 
on  the  raihroa4  d  miles  east  of  Carlisle.  Population  in  18d0»  554 ;  in 
1840,  670. 

Nbw  CkTBfBBRLAND,  borough,  incorporated  21st  March,  1831,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Breeches  creek,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquo^ 
haana,  3  miles  below  Harrisburg.    Population  in  1840,  284. 

WoKMuirssuBO  and  FAutviBw  are  two  villages  opposite  Harrisburg^*— 
the  former  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  latter  two  miles  above,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conodoguinet  There  are  several  other  small  villages 
in  the  county,  among  which  are  Kinostown,  Stougbstown«  SrsniGPiELDy  d&o. 


DAUPHm  COUNTY. 

DAvnmf  ocmm  was  setparated  firom  Lancaster  by  the  act  of  4tli 
March,  1785 ;  by  tiie  establishment  of  Lebanon  countv,  in  1818,  it  was 
ndueed  to  its  present  limits.    I^mgCh  38  miks»  breadth  16 ;  aioai  588 
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8q.  miles*  I^opnlation  in  1700, 18,177 ;  in  1800,  23,270 ;  in  1810,  81,8tt; 
in  1830,  (part  of  Lebanon  off,)  21,653 ;  in  1830,  25,248 ;  in  1840,  30,1  la 

Thai  TMUrt  of  the  co*  below  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  and  fonning^  a 
part  of  the  Kittatinnv  valley,  consists  of  tmtkdating  slate  and  limestone 
lands,  beaatifhl,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  The  other  part  of  the  co^ 
is  very  mountainous,  but  contains  a  few  narrow  and  pleasant  red*dialo 
valleys,  and  several  fertile  flats  along  the  Susquehanna.  The  mocmtain^ 
ous  region  abounds  with  anthracite  coal,  especially  Lyken's  valley,  at  the 
southwestern  termination  of  the  great  sou^em  coal  field  of  Fottsville 
and  M aueh  Chupk.  This  coal  field,  in  the  vicinily  jo{  Pine  grove,  ^  dd^ 
vides  into  two  branches, — the  northern  one,  under  the  name  cf  Wioonis* 
CO  mountain,  extending  westwardly  several  miles  beyond  the  county  line 
of  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin  counties,  to  Lyken^s  valley — and  the  otl^r, 
embraced  between  the  Stony  mountain  and  a  continuation  of  the  Sharp 
moontain,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Susquehanna  river.**  Commencing 
with  the  Kittatinny  mountain  and  traversing  the  co.  in  a  northwestern 
direction,  the  principal  ranges  crossed  are  the  Second  and  Third,  Peters', 
Berry's,  and  Mahantango  mountains.  Between  Peters'  and  Berry's  are 
Short  mountain,  and  several  minor  ridges  and  broken  qpurs ;  and  several 
of  a  similar  character  between  Berry's  and  the  Mahantango  mountains* 
In  these  minor  elevations  the  coal  beds  generfJly  occur.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  co.  are  Round-top,  near  Middletown,  and  other  isolated 
knobs,  apparently  belonging  to  the  Conewago  range. 

The  Susquehanna  runs  a  distance  of  48  miles  al<mg  the  westam  edge 
of  the  CO.,  its  western  bank  being  the  boundary  line.  The  scenery  along 
its  heojkB  is  grand  and  picturesque,  especially  where  the  river  breaks 
through  the  great  moimtain  ranges :  at  Harrisburg  and  Duncan's  Island, 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature  are  enhanced  by  magnificent  struc* 
tures  of  art.  The  other  prominent  streams  are,  the  Swatara  river  ot 
creek,  entering  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown,  Conewago  cr.,  the 
southern  boundary,  Paxton  cr.,  Fishing  cr..  Stony  cr.,  Clark's  cr*,  Powell's 
cr.,  Armstrong  cr..  Big  and  Little  Wiconisco  crs.,  and  Mahantango  creek, 
tibe  northern  boundary. 

The  public  improvements  within  the  co.  are — the  Union  canal,  along 
the  Swatara, — the  Pennsylvania  canal,  along  the  Susquehanna,  as  &r  un 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, — and  the  Wiconisco  canal,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Juniata,  connecting  with  the  coal  mines^ — ^the  Hcurrisburg  and 
Lancaster  railroad, — the  Lykens  Valley  railroad,  to  tiie  Susquehamiar-* 
and  the  three  magnificent  bridges,  at  Harrisburg  and  Duncan's  blamL 
On  one  of  those  at  Harrisburg,  wMch  is  one  mile  long,  crosses  the  Cmn* 
berland  Valley  railroad.  Several  excellent  stone  turnpikes  pass  through 
the  CO.,  to  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Duncan's  Island,  &c. 

The  population  of  the  agricidtural  portion  of  the  co.  is  prindq>ally  of 
German  descent,  retaining  the  language,  manners,  and  patient  industry 
of  that  race.  Of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Irish  settlers,  but  few 
remain.  At  Harrisburg,  and  in  the  coid  districts,  the  populatioii  is  of 
various  races. 

Coal  and  agricultural  products  are  the  chief  exports.  A  very  extensive 
Imnber  trade  is  carried  on  at  Middletown  and  Harrisborg.  Some  irov  is 
idso  made  in  the  county. 

Dauphin  co.  was  originally  Paxton  township,  (or  Fextang,  as  son^ 
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ealled  it  in  the  olden  time,)  of  Lancaster  co.  Hie  mine  ef  the  ooan^ 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVL,  king  of  France.  It  was 
•riginally  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland — an  enterprising 
and  daring  race,  \dio  for  many  years  defended  the  frontier  against  the 
Indians,  and  were  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  bor^ 
der  warfare.  The  first  settlers  appear  to  have  been  John  Harris,  who 
came  to  the  mouth  of  Paxton  cr.,  near  Harrisburg,  about  the  year  1726 ; 
and  James,  Robert,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  Chambers,  who  emigrated  from 
Antrim  co.,  in  Ireland,  between  the  years  1726  and  1730,  and  took  up  land 
and  built  a  mill  shortly  afWwards,  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  cr.,  (M'Ales* 
tor's.)  All  the  brothers  except  Joseph  removed  a  few  years  afterwards  to 
tibe  Gonococheague  settlements.  (See  Franklin  co.) 
.  The  names  of  the  subsequent  settlers  for  several  years  do  not  appesr^ 
yet  there  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  extensive  body  of  settlers  in  this 
region  doruig  the  <M  French  war  of  1755  to  1758.  Fort  Halifax,  one  of 
the  line  of  forts  built  by  the  provincial  government,  was  erected  at  the 
month  of  Armstrong's  cr.  early  in  1756.  Gov.  Morris  in  person  visited 
tile  Susquehanna  about  that  time,  to  inspect  the  defenoes  of  the  frontier. 
Fort  Hunter  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  cr.  During  the 
autumn  of  1755,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  hostib  savages  came  down  in 
parties  upon  the  wlu^  frontier.  Many  murders  were  committed  by  them 
in  Paxton  township. 

Dec.  16. — ^Acoounts  from  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  that  about  300  Indians  had  brafce  into 
'  Noftbampton  oo.,  beyond  the  Blue  moontaine,  murdering  and  banunr. 

From  Coniad  WeuMr,  Reading,  Dec  13. — ^Hiis  coantcy  if  in  a  dismal  condition.  It  cant 
hold  out  long.    Consternation,  poverty,  c<mfasion,  everywhere. 

Dec  25. — ^Accomits  from  C.  Weiser,  who  had  been  sent  to  Harris's  ferry,  that  he  had  gone  ip 
the  West  branch  of  tbe^  Bvminefaanna ;  and  the  Ddawares  at  Nescopee  bad  given  that  place  to 
the  Frenah  for  a  rmdesvovs.  Hiat  the  Paxton  peo|^  had  taken  an  Indian  and  shot  and  scalped 
him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  river.  ' 

Oct  18.^ — A  party  of  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Mahanahy  cr.,  that  runs  into 
the  river  Susqaehanna,  about  five  miles  lower  than  the  Oreat  Fork  made  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  main  hisncfaes  of  that  river ;  and  carried  off  85  persons,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  their  build- 
ings and  improvements^  and  the  whole  settlement  was  deserted. 

Oct.  33. — Forty-six  of  the  inhabitants  on  Paxton  cr.,  led  by  John  Harris,  went  to  Shamokin 
to  inquire  of  the  Indians  there  who  they  were  who  had  so  cruelly  fidlen  upon  and  ruined  the  set- 
tlements on  Mahanahy  or. ;  but  as  they  wore  repassing  Mahanahy  cr^  6n  their  return  from  Shanu 
ekin,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  four  were  killed,  four  drowned* 
atid  the  rest  put  to  flightr—on  which  all  the  settlements  between  Shamokin  and  Hunter's  mill,  for 
the  space  of  50  miles  along  the  river  Susquehanna,  were  deserted. — PnvincuU  Records 

The  peqale  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scotch-Irish  as  they  are 
usnalty  termed,  were  Presl^terians ;  and  the  venerable  churches  of  Don> 
negal,  Paxton,  Deny,  and  Hanover,  were  among  the  earliest  in  Pennq^ 
Fania.  That  of  Paxton,  aboiU  three  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  1740.  Rev.  Mr.  Elder  was  the  first 
pastor  of  that  and  the  Derry  church,  and  continued  to  officiate  for  60 
years.  He  was  also  cdonel  of  the  Paxton  Rangers,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  protect  die  4Mttlement  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

David  Brainerd,  the  devoted  missionary,  was  one  of  the  eadiietst  trav- 
ellers through  this  region  who  has  left  anv  record  of  Ids  tour.  Notwith- 
standing the  early  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  growth 
in^^race  of  such  as  he  met  with  i^pears  to  have  been  very  feeble.  Some» 
however,  might  perhaps  think  David  Brainerd's  too  rigid  a  standard  by 
which  to  try  rude  pioneers.    His  first  journey  was  mc^e  in  May,  1745, 
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ymium  k^  famed  down  die  ri^er  from  a  visit  to  ike  InHexm,  (the  Gaiiga- 
'wese  probably,)  on  ^  Juneauta  island" — ^now  Duncan's.  He  was  again 
at  Shamokin  in  Sept  17459  aod  ^travelled  down  the  river  southweab- 
vmtdJ' 

8«pi.  19i  1745. — ^Viitted  mn  Indian  town,  called  Juneaota,  sitoate  on  an  island  in  the  Suaqoe- 
lunna.  Wai  mnch  discouraged  with  the  temper  and  behavior  of  the  Indians  here ;  althongh  thejr 
mppearsd  friendij  when  I  was  with  them  the  last  sprinf^,  and  then  gare  me  ettconragement  to 
onme  and  see  them  again.  Bat  they  now  seemed  lesolred  to  retain  their  pagan  notions,  and  per> 
ast  in  their  idolatrous  practices. 

Sept.  SOw — ^Visited  the  Indians  again  at  Juneauta  island,  and  found  them  almost  uniTcrsallj 
TOj  busy  in  making  preparations  for  a  great  sacrifice  and  dance.  Had  no  opportuni^  to  gnt 
them  together,  in  oidsr  to  discourse  with  them  about  Christianity,  by  reason  of  their  being  «o 
nuMh  engaged  about  their  sacrifice.  My  spirits  were  much  sunk  with  a  prospect  so  very  dis. 
oouraging ;  and  especially  seeing  I  had  this  day  no  interprets  but  a  pagan,  who  was  as  much 
attached  to  idolatry  as  any  of  thiom,  and  who  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  the  language 
of  these  Indians ;  so  that  I  was  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  imaginable.  However,  I  at- 
tcmpled  to  discourse  privately  with.some  of  them,  but  without  any  appearance  of  soocess :  noi- 
wifthstanding,  I  still  %irried  with  them. 

In  the  evening  they  met  together,  neariy  100  of  them,  and  danced  around  a  large  fire,  having 
prepared  ten  hi  deer  for  the  sacrifice.  The  fat  of  the  inwards  the^  burnt  in  the  lie  while  thsj 
were  dancing,  which  sometimes  raised  the  flame  to  a  prodigious  height ;  at  the  saoM  timeyslhng 
«ad  shonting  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  easily  have  Men  heard  two  miles  or  more.  Thsy 
continued  their  sacred  dance  nearljr  all  night,  alter  which  they  ato  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
00  retired  each  one  to  his  own  lod^g. 

I  enjoved  little  satisfaction ;  bemg  entirely  alone  on  the  island,  as  to  any  Christisa  company;, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  idolatrous  revel ;  and  having  walked  to  and  fio  tiU  body  and  mind  were 
pained  and  much  oppfcssed,  I  at  length  crept  into  a  litUe  crib  made  for  com,  and  thero  slq>t  on 
the  poles. 

Lori'9  day,  Sept.  31.— Spent  the  dajr  with  the  Indians  on  the  island.  As  soca  as  they  wem 
well  up  in  the  morning  I  attempted  to  mstruct  them,  and  labored  for  that  purpose  to  get  them  to- 
sether ;  but  soon  found  they  had  something  else  to  do ;  for  near  noon  they  gathered  together  tM. 
their  powaws,  or  conjurers,  and  set  about  half  a  dosan  of  them  playing  their  juggling  tncks,  and 
noting  their  frantic,  distracted  postures,  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  were  then  so  sickly  upon 
the  udand,  numbers  of  them  being  at  that  time  disordered  with  a  fever  and  bloody  flnz.  In  this 
emrcise  they  were  enga^  for  several  hours,  making  aU  the  wild,  ridiculous,  and  distracted  sm- 
tions  imaginable,  sometmies  singing,  sometimes  lu»w!ing,  sometimes  extending  their  hands  to 
the  utmost  streteh,  and  spreading  all  their  fisgers ;  th^  seemed  to  push  with  them  as  if  they  da- 
■igned  to  puria  something  away,  or  at  least  keep  it  off  at  arm's  end ;  sometimes  strokiiq^  their 
frees  with  their  hands,  then  spurting  water  as  fine  as  mist;  sometimes  sitting  flat  on  the  earth, 
then  bowing  down  their  faces  to  the  ground ;  then  wringing  their  sides  as  if  in  pain  and  angmsh^ 
twisting  their  frees,  turning  np  their  eyes,  grunting,  puffing,  dtc 

Thar  monstrous  actions  tended  to  excite  ideas  of  horror,  and  seemed  to  have  somelhing  in 
them,  as  I  thought,  peculiariy  suited  to  raise  the  devil,  if  he  could  be  raised  by  ai^  thinif  odd» 
tiiticukmi,  and  fiightftd.  Some  of  them,  I  could  observe,  were  much  mora  fervent  and  devsut 
in  the  business  than  othets,  and  seemed  to  chant,  peep,  and  mutter  with  a  great  degree  of  warmlh 
and  vigor,  as  if  detdmined  to  awaken  and  enga^  the  powers  befow.  I  sat  at  a  small  distanes^ 
not  more  than  thirty  feet  firom  them,  though  undiscovered,  with  my  IMUe  in  m  v  hand,  resolvinr, 
if  possHile,  to  spoik  their  sport,  and  Fcrent  their  receiving  any  answers  from  toe  infernal  worid, 
nnd  there  viewed  the  whole  scene.  They  continued  their  hideous  charms  and  incantations  for 
mofe  than  three  hours,  until  they  had  all  wearied  themselves  out;  although  they  had  in  that  space 
9f  time  taken  several  intervals  of  rest;  and  at  length  broke  up,  I  aiqwebended,  without  receiving 
any  answer  at  aO. 

After  they  had  done  powawing,  I  attempted  to  discourse  with  them  about  Ch 


they  soon  scattered,  and  gave  me  no  opportunity  for  any  thing  of  that  nature.  A  view  oi  these 
things,  while  I  was  entirely  alone  in  the  wilderness,  dortitote  of  the  society  of  any  one  who  so 
mnMi  as  '*  named  the  name  of  Christ,"  greatly  sunk  my  spirits,  and  gave  me  the  most  gloomy 
torn  of  mind  imaginable,  abnost  stripped  me  of  all  resolution  and  hope  rMpecting  frrthcr  attempto 
for  propagating  the  gospel  and  convoting  the  pagans,  and  rendered  this  tlie  most  burdensome 
and  disanesable  Sabbath  which  I  ever  saw.  But  nothing,  I  can  truly  say,  sunk  and  distressed 
like  Uie  loss  of  my  hope  respecting  their  conversion.  This  concern  appeared  ao  g^mt,  and 
so  much  I  *  " 


1  to  be  so  much  my  own,  that  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  on  earth  if  this  fri&sd.  A 
psospoct  of  the  greatest  success  in  the  saving  conversion  of  semis  under  gospel  light  would  have 
dm  little  «r  nothing  towards  compensating  for  the  loss  of  my  hope  in  this  respect ;  and  my  spirito 
now  were  so  damped  and  depressed,  that  I  had  no  heart  nor  power  to  make  any  frrther  at. 
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ummj  Ihw  fct  tot  pmpoit,  md  eti^  apt  pQutMjnoowm  my  hape, 
courage,  by  toe  utmost  of  my  endeavors. 

The  Inmans  of  this  island  can,  many  of  them,  miderstand  the  EngHsh  language  considerably 
well,  having  formerly  lived  in  some  port  of  Maxyland,  among  or  near  the  white  people ;  but  arc 
r&tr  dnmken,  viekras,  and  profane,  atthongfa  not  so  savajpe  as  those  who  have  less  acquaintance 
with  the  English.  Their  enstoms,  in  various  respects,  dmer  from  those  of  the  ether  Indians  op*> 
'on  this  riv«r.  They  do  not  bury  their  dead  in  a  common  form,  bat  let  their  flesh  consume  above 
the  ground,  in  cleoe  ciibs  made  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  or  sometimes  a  longer 
spaoe  of  time,  they  take  the  bones,  when  the  fledi  is  all  consumed,  and  wash  and  scrape  than, 
and  afterwards  bury  them  with  seme  ceremony.  Their  method  of  charming  or  conjuring  over 
the  sick,  seems  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  Indians,  though  in  substance  the  same, 
tlie  whole  of  it  among  these  and  others,  perhaps,  is  an  imitati<m  of  what  seems,  by  Naaman*s 
expression,  (2  Kings  v.  11,)  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  ancient  heathen.  It  seems  chiefly 
to  consist  in  their  **  striking  their  hands  over  the  diseased,'*  repeatedly  stroking  them,  "and  call- 
ing i^on  their  god  f*  except  the  spurting  of  water  like  a  mist,  and  some  other  frantic  ceremonies 
common  to  the  other  conjurations  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

When  I  was  in  this  region  in  May  last,  I  ha^  an  opportunity  of  learning  many  of  the  notions 
and  customs  of  tl^e  Indians,  as  well  as  observing  many  of  their  practices.  I  thai  travelled  more 
than  190  miles  upon  the  river,  above  the  EngliA  settlements;  and  in  that  Journey  met  with  in. 
dividuals  of  seven  or  eight  distinct  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  langdhges.  But  of  aU  the 
sights  I  ever  saw  amonff  them,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  none  appeared  so  frightful,  or  so  near 
aun  to  what  is  usually  unagined  of  infernal  potDer§,  none  ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in 
AV  piind,  as  the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous  reformer,  or  ralher  restorer  of 
what  he  supposed  was  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Indians.  He  made  his  appearance  in  his  p9ty 
t^al  gtrhj  which  was  a  coat  of  hear^ioM,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  hanging  down  to  his 
toes ;  a  pair  of  bear-skin  stockings,  and  a  great  wooden  face  painted,  the  one  Imlf  Mack,  the 
other  huf  tawny,  about  the  color  of  an  Indian's  skin,  with  an  extravagant  mouth,  cut  veiy  much 
■cwiy ;  the  face  fastened  to  a  bear-skin  cap,  which  was  drawn  over  his  head.  He  advanced  to- 
waids  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  used  for  music  in  his  idolatrous  worship ; 
which  was  a  dry  tortoise^hell  with  some  com  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  pneoe  of 
wood,  which  made  a  very  convenient  handle..  As  he  came  forward  he  beat  his  tune  with  the 
lattle,  and  danced  with  all  his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of  hk  body,  not  so  much  as  his 
Angers,  to  be  seen.  No  one  would  have  imagined  from  his  appearance  or  actions,  that  he  could 
have  been  a  human  crei^ture,  if  they  had  not  had  some  intimation  of  it  otherwise.  When  he 
came  near  me  I  coidd  nbt  but  shrink  away  from  him,  although  it  was  then  noonday,  and  I  knew 
who  it  was ;  bis  appearance  and  gestures  were  so  prodigiously  frigbtfuL  He  had  a  house  eonse^ 
crated  to  religiotts  uses,  with  divers  images  cut  upon  the  several  parts  of  it  I  went  in,  and  foond 
the  ground  beat  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  iqxm  it.  I  discoursed  with 
him  about  ChristiaQity.  Some  of  my  discourse  he  seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  ex- 
tremely. He  tdd  me  that  God  had  taught  him  bis  reKgion,  and  that  he  never  would  turn  from 
it,  but  wanted  to  find  some  who  would  join  heartily  with  him  in  it;  for  the  Indians,  he  Shid,  wero 
grown  very  degenerate  and  corrupt.  He  had  thoughts,  he  said,  of  leaving  all  bis  friends,  and 
traveling  abrmui,  in  order  to  find  some  who  woidd  join  with  him ;  for  he  believed  that  God 
had  some  good  people  somewhere,  who  folt  as  he  did.  He  had  not  always,  he  said,  Udt  as  he 
now  did ;  but  had  formerly  been  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  until  about  four  or  five  years  beforo 
that  time.  Then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  veiy  much  distressed,  so  that  he  could  not  live  among 
the  Indians,  but  |(ot  away  into  the  woods,  and  lived  alone  for  some  months.  At  length,  he  stU^ 
God  comforted  his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  should  do ;  and  since  that  time  he  had  kaowa 
God,  and  tried  to  serve  him ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  be- 
fore. He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  be  hearty  in  it.  I  was  tdd  by 
the  Indians,  that  he  opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his  power ;  and  that,  if  at  any 
time  he  coidd  not  dissuade  them  from  it  by  all  be  could  say,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying 
into  the  woods.  It  was  manifest  that  he  had  a  set  of  religious  notions  which  be  had  examined 
for  himself,  and  not  taken  for  granted  upon  bare  tradition ;  and  he  relished  or  disrelished  what- 
ever was  spoken  of  a  reliMUs  nature,  as  it  either  agreed  or  disagreed  with  hi$  ttandtrd.  While 
I  was  discoursinpf,  he  would  sometimes  say,  "Now  that  I  like;  so  God  has  taught  me,"  itc ;  and 
some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very  just  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  a  devil,  and  de« 
clared  there  was  no  such  creature  known  among  the  Inmans  of  old  times,  whose  rdigion  he  sup- 
posed he  was  attempting  to  revive.  He  likewise  tdd  me  that  dqMrted  souls  went  sontJkwcrd, 
and  that  the  difibrence  between  the  good  and  the  bad  was  this :  that  the  former  were  ateitted 
into  a  beautiful  town  with  qfnritual  waUs,  and  that  the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  around  these 
walls  in  vain  attempts  to  get  in.  He  seoned  to  be  sincere,  honest,  and  conscientious  in  his  own 
way,  and  according  to  his  own  religious  notions ;  which  was  more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  odier 
pagan.  ^J[  percdv^  that  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided  among  most  of  the  Indians  as  a  frt* 
sisff  smIoC,  who  made  a  needless  noise  about  religious  matt«i ;  but  I  most  say  that  thero  was 
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jmHMUafcttadikfoMm  wfaWi  loolnd  man  ISblm  rdigion  tliAii  uij  tfaiag' I 
ever  otwerred  amon^  otb^  heatheiui. 

Bui,  alas !  how  deplorable  U  Uie  itete  of  the  Indians  upon  this  riTer !  The  brief  representa- 
tion  which  I  hare  here  ^veo  of  their  notioiis  and  manners  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  ave 
**  led  oaptiT*  by  Satan  at  his  will**'  in  the  most  eminent  mai^^;  mod  methioks  n^t  likewis» 


be  sofioient  to  excite  the  cwppmsinn  and  socage  the  prarefs  9i  God's  children  lor  these  their 
fellow-men,  who  *'  sit  in  the  reg;ion  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Sept.  83. — ^M ade  some  fhrther  attempts  to  instruct  and  Christianise  the  Indians  on  this  island, 
Imt  all  to  no  pmpose.  They  live  so  near  the  white  people  that  they  are  always  in  the  way  of 
•tmag  liquor,  as  well  as  of  the  ill  examples  of  wmimal  Christians ;  which  renders  it  so  mk* 
apeakaUy  difficult  to  treat  with  them  ab<mt  Christianity. — Brainerd^t  Jowrn^  m  EwmgeUcMl 
FrnmUff  Library. 

In  the  ensuing  summer  Brainerd  again  passed  up  the  river  to  Shamo- 
kin.    He  says — 

Aug.  19.— Lodged  by  the  side  of  Uie  SasqndiaBna.  Was  weak  and  disordered  both  this  'and 
Hie  preceding  day,  and  found  my  spirits  oonsiderAbly  damped,  meeting  with  none  that  I  thought 
godly  people. 

Aug.  31 — ^Rode  up  the  river  about  15  miles  and  there  lodged,  in  a  &mily  which  appeared  quite 
destitute  of  God.  Labored  to  discourse  with  the  man  about  the  life  of  religion,  but  found  him 
Tcry  artful  in  evading  such  conversation.  O  what  a  death  it  is  to  some,  to  hear  of  the  thio^  of 
God !    Was  out  of  my  element,  but  was  not  so  dejected  as  at  some  times. 

Aug.  33. — Continued  my  course  up  the  river,  my  people  now  being  with  me  who  before  were 
parted  from  me.  Travelled  above  all  the  English  settlements ;  at  night  lodged  in  theopen  woods, 
and  slept  with  more  comfort  than  while  among  an  ungodty  company  of  white  p|Cople.  Enjoved 
8ome  liberty  in  secret  prayer  this  evening ;  and  was  helped  to  remember  dear  friends,  as  wdl  as 
my  dear  flock,  and  the  church  of  God  in  general. 

His  health,  previously  feeble,  soon  failed  him  amid  the  exposures  of  the 
wilderness,  and  he  returned  down  the  river  in  Sept.  and  went  home,  la- 
boring under  a  confirmed  consumption,  scarcely  at  times  able  to  ride*  He 
died  in  New  England,  Oct  0, 1747.    On  his  return  he  says — 

Sept  9«— Rode  down  the  river  near  30  miles.  Was  extremely  weak,  much  £&tigaed,  and  wel 
with  a  thunder-storm.  DiMsoursed  with  some  warmth  and  closeness  to  some  poor  ignorant  souls, 
en  the  life  and  pttser  of  religion :  what  were,  and  what  were  not  the  etidenee*  of  it.  They 
seemed  much  astonished  when  they  saw  ^y  Indians  ask  a  blessing  and  give  thanks  at  dinner, 
concluding  tktA  a  very  high  evidence  of  grace  in  them ;  but  were  equally  astonished  when  I  in. 
listed  that  neither  that,  nor  yet  secret  prayer,  was  any  sure  evidence  of  grace.  O  the  ignonmee 
«f  the  world !  How  are  some  empty  outward  ibrms,  that  may  all  be  entirely  selfish,  mistakm 
lor  true  religion,  infallible  evidences  of  it !    The  Lord  pity  a  deluded  worid  ! 

Sept.  ll«-^ode  homeward ;  but  was  vety  weak,  and  sometimes  scarce  able  to  ride.  Had  a 
very  importunate  invitation  to  preach  at  a  meeting-bouse  I  came  by,  the  people  being  then  galh- 
end;  but  could  not  by  reason  of  weakness.  Was  resigned  and  composed  imder  mv  weakness ; 
tnit  was  much  exercised  with  concern  for  my  companions  in  tmvel,  whom  I  had  left  with  muc^ 
regret,  nme  lame,  and  some  sick.* 

The  scenes  of  the  French  war,  and  the  border  wars  of  1763,  infused  a 
military  and  adventurous  spirit  into  the  young  men  of  Paxton,  incompat* 
ible  with  the  quiet  habits  of  agricuItunJ  life ;  and  we  find  them,  in  time 
of  peace,  ro9.ming  through  the  mountain  wilds  as  traders,  or  seeking  out 
rich  lands  yet  unpurchased  from  the  Indians ;  and  in  time  of  war,  or  of 
frontier  disturbance,  they  were  ranging  the  border,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  cutting  ofi*  occasional  parties,  and  breaking  up 
their  haunts.  Being  beyond  die  reach  often  of  the  laws  of  the  province, 
as  well  as  beyond  &e  protection  and  sympathy  of  the  lower  counties, 
whose  influence  predominated  in  the  assembly,  the  Paxton  men  were  ub** 
der  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves,  and  were  governed  by  usages — 
they  could  scarcely  be  term^  laws — of  their  own.    Many  of  their  famir 

•  See  Anther  particulars  in  Brainerd's  lASb^'m  Evugdieal  Family  ISmif^  Aa.  TtMt  8o«. 
•ditioii ;  pp.  386,  S93, 993,  lU. 
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tiiat  the  hostile  Indians  were  harbored^  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  mendly 
Indians  at  Conestoga  and  among  the  Moravians.  A  deadly  animosity 
was  thus  raised  among  the  Paxton  men  against  all  of  Indian  blood,  and 
against  the  peacefbl  and  benevolent  Moravians  and  Quakers,  who  were 
deposed  to  conciliate  and  protect  the  Indians — ^frequently,  as  the  Paxton 
men  thought,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  the  settlers.  It  was  during 
die  height  of  this  feeling  diat  the  bloody  and  utteriy  unjustifiable  outrage 
was  perpetrated^  by  the  Paxton  men  upon  the  Conestoga  Indians.  As 
this  afi*air  is  fiilly  described  under  the  head  of  Lancaster  co.,  it  will  not 
be  enlarged  upon  here.  Thk  act  was  probably  committed  by  the 
younger  and  more  hot-blooded  members  of  the  Rev.  Col.  Elder's  ccnps 
of  Rangers,  led  on  by  Lasarus  Stewart,  a  daring  partisan,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  influence  and  standing  in  the  Paxton  settlement. 
He  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Connecticut  men,  and  became  very  con* 

Sicuous  in  the  civil  wars  of  Wyoming.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner 
ere,  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  York  co.  for  safe-keeping ;  but  his 
Rangers  rescued  hiin,  and  he  suddenly  appeared  with  them  again  at  Wv- 
oming.  He  was  slain  there  during  the  revolution,  in  the  disastrous  battle 
of  8d  July,  1778.  The  foUowing  extracts  are  from  a  series  of  historical 
numbers  in  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  1848,  by  Redmond 
Conyngham,  Esq.  Many  of  the  numbers  consist  of  extracts  mm  ancient 
pahipUets  and  documents. 

Imagiafttiini  oaimot  eoa^mw  the  pmSU  with  wliieh  the  eettleiiMiit  of  Fkztooi  wae  enrnmnded 
from  1764  to  1765.  To  partny  each  ecene  of  horror  would  be  impoeiiible  the  heart  ihrinks 
from  the  attem(»t  Hie.  eetUen  were  goaded  on  to  desperation ;  murder  followed  nmrder ;  ecouta 
Wougfat  m  the  mtelli|nence  that  the  mardeters  were  traoed  to  Coeeetogoe.  Riflea  were  kaded, 
hocaee  were  in  leadineaa.  Thej  mounted ;  they  eaUed  on  their  pastor  to  lead  them.  He  was 
tfasn  in  the  57th  jear  of  his  age.  Had  joq  seen  him  then,  jou  would  haTe  beheld  a  superior  be« 
ing.  He  had  mounted,  not  to  lead  them  on  to  the  destruction  of  Conestogue»  but  to  deter  them 
from  the  attempt ;  he  implored  them  to  return,  he  urged  them  to  reflect ;  **  pause,  pause,  befiora 
jmn  proceed."  It  was  in  tain  ;**  the  bkiod  ^  the  murdered  oiea  aloud  for  yengeance ;  we  have 
wailed  kny  enough  on  government ;  the  murdererw  are  within  our  reach,  and  they  must  not  es- 
eane."  Bb.  Elder  reminded  them  tliat  the  "  fuiltj  and  the  innocent  could  not  be  distinguisbed." 
^  Tnnof>ent !  can  they  be  called  innocent  who  foster  murderers  7**  Mr.  Elder  lode  up  in  front, 
•nd  said,  '*  As  jour  pastor,  I  command  you  to  relinquish  your  design."  **  Giro  way,  then,"  said 
Smith,  **  or  your  horse  dies,"  presenting  his  rifle;  to  saye  his  hone,  to  which  he  was  much  at* 
tached,  Mr.  E.  drew  him  aside,  uid  the  rangers  were  oflTon  their  fotal  errand. 

A  palliating  letter  was  written  by  the  Rey.  Mr.  Elder  to  Got.  Fson,  in  which  the  cbaactor  of 
Stewart  is  rmesented  as  AamuHie,  liberal,  and  religums. 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Elder  died  at  the  adyanoed  age  oi  86  years,  in  1793,  on  his  form  ai^oininf  Har. 
risborg,  beloved  in  hfo,  and  in  death  hunented.  He  frequently  yi«ited  the  Indians  ai  Conestogtts» 
Peouehan,  and  the  Big  Island,  and  was  much  respected  by  theoi.  He  had  frequently  representea 
to  tne  Christian  Indians  the  wrong  they  were  doins  to  the  whites  by  admitting  itranger  Indians 
among  them ;  conduct  which  mate  them  suspected  of  treachery.— 3t.  C. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Eldor,  to  Goyemor  Hamilton,  dated  Sept  13th,  1763 1 

**  I  suggest  to  yon  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  remoyal  of  the  Indians  from  Cone8togue,and 
placing  a  garrison  in  their  room.  In  case  this  is  done^  I  pledge  myself  for  the  future  security  of 
the  frontier."  ' 

Extract  fimn  a  letter  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Elder  to  Goy.  Penn,  January  97th,  1764 : 

^  The  storm  which  had  been  so  lan|^  gathoing,  has  at  iencth  exploded.  Had  goyemroent  re. 
moyed  the  Indians  from  Conestogue,  n^ch  had  frequently  been  urved,  without  success,  this 
painful  catastrophe  might  haye  been  ayoided.  What  could  I  do  with  men  heated  to  madness  7 
AH  that  I  could  do,  was  done ;  I  expostulated ;  but  Uf*  and  rtamm  were  set  at  defiance.  And 
yet  the  men  in  |iriyate  lifo  are  virtuous  and  respectable ;  not  cruel,  but  mild  and  mereifuL 

**  TIm  time  will  arriye  when  each  ptiHinting  circumstance  will  be  cahnly  weighed.  This  deed* 
tafniisd  into  the  bhxehest  of  crimes,  shall  be  considered  as  one  of  thoee  youthful  dwllitions  of 
wiath  caused  by  momcntaiy  txaiteiient,  to  which  hnann  infirmity  ii  solyeted." 
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ComfiUMa  9f  lie  fwff^  tf  hmnt^  «».^M>.  9TAi»  1T64.    Xstmet  fton  <  i 
Ipreaented  to  John  Pcnii»  gorenior,  from  inhabitmnUi  of  Lancaster  eo^  bj  their  agents. 

*^  We  consider  it  a  grievance,  that  we  aie  restrained  ftmn  electing  more  than  ten  fepresentatiVeff 
IB  ttw  ftotttkr  eovnties :  Lancaster  fear;  York  two;  Chanbefiane  two;  Beriisone;  Noilfaamp* 
tan  one ;  whife  the  city  and  connt  j  of  Philadelphia,  and  counties  tX.  Chester  and  Bocks,  eleei 
96.  A  bin  is  now  aboot  to  be  paflmd  into  a  law,  tlukt  any  person  accnsed  of  taking  Away  the 
life  of  an  Indian,  shall  not  be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  deed  was  committed,  but  in  the  city 
of  niRadel|phia.  We  can  hardly  believe  the  legislature  would  1^  f^B^  ^  *tt^  injustice  as  to 
pufls  this  biU,  and  deprive  the  people  of  one  of  their  most  vahiable  rights.  We  protest  agwnst 
the  passage  of  such  a  law,  as  depriring  us  of  a  sacred  privilege^ 

^  *' We  complain  that  the  governor  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  UtUf  miihnLt  9ignaiwre9t 
gtwing  esnggmted  and  fake  accounts  of  the  desteuction  of  the  Indians  at  Conestogue,  and  at 
Lnncaster^-ZThat  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  communications  leoerved  from  our  rapiesenta- 
tiTco  and  Mr.  Shippen — ^That  certain  persons  in  Philadelphia  are  endeavoriug  to  lOuse  the  fisry 
of  the  people  against  the  magistrates,  the  princqml  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  and 
tbe  Plresbyterians  of  Plazton  and  Donml,  by  gross  misTepresentations  of  facts — ^lliat  ise  are  not 
attowod  «  hearing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  or  by  the  governor— That  our  rangers  have  never 
cxpcffienced  any  favors  from  government,  either  by  remuneration  of  their  services,  or  by  any  act 
of  kindness — ^That  although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  who  struck  the 
Mow  at  the  Great  Cove,  rec^ved  their  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Bethlehem  Indians,  gov* 
emment  protecto  the  murderers  at  Philadelphia — ^That  six  of  the  Indians  now  in  Philadelpnia, 
known  to  have  been  concerned  in  recent  murders,  and  demanded  by  us  that  they  may  be  tried  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  are  still  at  liberty-^That  Renatus,  an  Indian,  who  was  l0gB%  >r* 
rested  and  committed  on  the  charge  of  murder,  is  under  the  pnytection  of  government,  in  ^cks 
county,  when  he  was  to  be  brouglu  to  trial  in  the  oouoty  of  Northampton,  or  the  county  of  Cum- 

Shall  these  things  be  V'  

(Signed,)       MATTHEW  SMITH, 
JAMES  GIBSON. 


SmUh^e  NofTAttes^— I  was  an  early  settler  in  Paxton,  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Elder.  I  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  destruction  of  Conestogue,  and  in  storm* 
ing  the  woriKhouse  in  Lancaster.  I  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  murderer.  No  man,  unless  he 
were^ving  at  that  time  in  Paxton,  could  have  an  idea  of  the  suffmngs  aid  anxieties  of  the  peo. 

&For  years  the  Indians  had  been  on  the  most  frien^  terms ;  but  some  of  the  traders  wero 
ht  by  the  French ;  these  corrupted  the  Indians.  The  savages  unexpectedly  destroyed  our 
tings  and  murdered  the  unsnspickms.  When  we  visited  the  wigwams  in  the  neighborhood, 
we  found  the  Indians  occupied  in  harmless  sports,  or  domestic  work.  Thero  appeared  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  any  way  instrumental  in  the  bloody  acts  perpetrated  on  the  frontiers. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  evening  when  '■  stopt  at  my  door ;  judge  my  surprise  when  I 

heard  his  tale :  **  Tom  foUowed  the  Indians  to  the  Big  Island ;  from  thence  tfacnr  went  to  Cones, 
togue ;  as  soon  as  we  heard  it,  five  of  us,  ;— >  — ^  ,  — — ,  — — ,  rode  off  for  the  village. 
I  wft  my  horse  under  their  care,  and  cautiously  crawled  whero  I  could  get  a  view ;  I  saw  In- 
dians armed ;  they  were  strangere ;  they  outnumbered  us  by  dozens.  I  returned  without  bein^ 
discovered ;  we  meet  to-night  at  — — — ;  we  shaU  expect  you,  with  gun,  knife,  and  ammum* 
tion."  We  met,  and  our  p^y,  under  cover  of  the  night,  rode  off  for  Conestogue.  Our  plan 
was  weD  laid ;  the  scout  who  had  traced  the  Indians  was  wkh  us ;  the  village  was  stormed  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  moment  we  weie  perceived  an  Indian  fired  at  us,  and  rushed  forward, 
brandishing  his  tomahawk.    Tom  cried,  "  marie  him,"  and  he  foil  by  more  than  one  ball  ;- 


up  and^oried  out,  **  it  is  the  villain  who  murdered  my  mother."  This  speech  roused  to  vengeance^ 
and  CMiestogue  lay  harmless  before  us.  Our  worst  foars  had  been  realised;  these  Indians,  who 
had  been  housed  dad  fed  as  the  pete  of  the  province,  were  now  proved  to  be  our  secret  foes ;  ne* 
oeisity  compelled  us  to  do  as  we  did. 

We  mounted  our  hordes  and  returned.  Soon  we  were  informed  that  a  number  of  Indians  wero 
in  the  workhouse  at  Lancastei'.  — — —  was  sent  to  Lancaster  to  get  aB  the  news  be  could.  He 
reported  that  one  of  the  Indians  concerned  in  recent  murders  was  there  in  safety.  Also,  that 
tfcMnr  talked  of  rebuilding  C<mestogue,  and  placing  these  Indians  in  the  new  building|8. 

A  few  of  us  met  to  deliberate ;  Stewart  proposed  to  go  to  Lancaster,  storm  their  eaetU,  and 
esny  off  the  assassin.  It  was  agreed  to ;  the  whole  plan  was  arranged.  Our  clergyman  did  not 
Improve  of  our  proceeding  further.  &  thought  everv  thing  was  accomplished  by  the  destruc* 
turn  of  Conestogue,  and  Mvised  us  to  try  what  we  could  do  with  the  governor  and  council.  I 
with  the  rest  was  opfKised  to  the  measure  proposed  by  our  good  pastor.  It  was  painfrd  to  us  to 
act  in  opposition  to  his  will,  but  the  Indian  in  Lancasterwas  known  to  have  murdered  the  parent 
of ,  one  of  our  pvtv. 

Tbe  plan  was  made,  itree  were  chosen  to  break  in  the  doors,  &W9  to  keep  the  keepers,  dsc., 
ttom  meddling ;  Capt.  Stewart  to  remain  outside,  with  about  twelve  men,  to  protect  those  within. 
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t(>  proTWt  •aqpriMy  tnd -keep  elii«9»>of  the  botMf.  The  Hkmtimn  to  ■o^w  Ihe  la&m  tie  hini 
with  ttronff  oorcU ,  and  deliyer  him  to  Stewart.  If  th^  three  were  reaiated,  a  shot  waa  to  be  fired 
aa  a  aiffnal.  I  waa  one  of  them  who  eolered ;  joq  know  the  rest ;  we  fired;  the  Indiana  waro 
left  witoot  life;  and  we  rede  kaatily  fsom  Iiancaater.  Two  of  the  Indiana  killed  in  Lancaater 
were  reoognised  aa  nuirderera. 

This  gave  quiet  to  the  frontiers,  fer  no  murder  of  our  defienoelesa  inhabitanto  haa  aince  h^^ 
pened. 

The  feiegoing  waa  eommomeatod  bj  a  fethsr  to  hia  8on»  in  Cailble*  and  bjr  that  gentleman  to 
tke  writer.— IL  C. 

[Nora. — Mr.  Smith  of  Carlisle,  waa  not  the  son  of  Matthew  Smith  of  Pazton.  Matthew 
Smith,  after  the  revolution,  went  to  Milton,  Northumberland  oounty ;  hia  aon,  Wilaon  Smith, 
lemored  to  Erie,  and  rq>resented  that  district  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsyhrania  in  1813-13,  dec] 


**  Declmrati&n.  Let  mil  JUor^— Were  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberiand,  Beiks^ 
and  Northampton,  protected  by  floremment  7  Did  not  John  Harris  of  Pazton  ask  advice  of  CoL 
Croffhan,  and  did  not  the  cokmeladviae  him  to  raise  a  oompany  of  scoutera,  and  waa  not  this 
oonfirmed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  7  And  yet  when  Harris  asked  the  Assembly  to  pay  the  aoout-. 
ing  pertVf  he  waa  told,  **  that  he  mi^t  pay  them  himself."  Did  not  the  conntiee  of  Lancaster, 
York,  Cumberland,  BeriLS,  and  Northampton,  the  frontier  settlements,  keep  up  rangers  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Indiana ;  and  when  a  murder  waa  committed  by  an  Indian,  a  runner  with  the 
intelligence  was  sent  to  each  acouting  party,  that  the  murderer  or  murderers  might  be  punished  ? 
Did  we  not  brave  the  summer's  heat  and  toe  winter's  cold,  and  the  savage  tomahawk,  while  the 
inhabitanto  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  county,  Bucks,  and  Chester,  *  ate,  drank,  and  were 
monjV 

**  If  a  wfaito  man  kill  an  Indian,  it  is  a  murder  tur  ezoeeding  any  crime  upon  record ;  be  moat 
not  be  tried  in  the  county  where  he  lives,  or  where  the  oflence  waa  committed,  but  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  he  may  be  tried,  convicted,  sentenced  and  hung  without  dday.  If  an  Indian  kill  a 
white  man,  it  waa  the  act  of  an  ignorant  heathen,  perhaps  in  liquor :  alaa,  poor  innocent !  he  ia 
aent  to  the  friendly  Indimme^  that  he  may  be  made  a  Cknetuin,  la  it  not  a  notorioua  fad,  that 
an  Indian  who  treacherously  murdered  a  family  in  Northampton  county,  was  given  up  to  the 
magistrates,  that  he  might  have  a  regular  trial ;  and  was  not  this  Indian  conveyed  into  Bucks 
coun^,  and  is  he  not  provided  with  every  necessary,  and  kept  secured  fh>m  pimishment  by  la- 
rael  Pemberton  7  Hai(e  we  not  repeatedly  represented  that  Coneetogue  waa  a  harbor  fbr  prowl- 
ing savages,  and  that  yn  were  at  a  loss  to  tell  friend  or  foe,  and  all  we  asked  was  the  removal  of 
the  Christian  Indians  7  Was  not  this  promised  by  Gov.  Penn,  yet  delayed  7  Have  we  forgot 
ten  Renatus,  that  ChrisUan  Indian  7  A  murder  of'^moro  than  savage  barbarity  was  committed 
on  the  Susquehanna ;  the  murderer  was  traced  by  the  soouto  to  Conestogue ;  be  was  demanded, 
but  the  Indians  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  tomahawks  were  raised,  and  the  firsarms  gtistened 
in  the  sun ;  shoto  were  fired  upon  the  scoute,  who  went  back  for  additional  force.  They  return* 
ed,  and  you  know  the  event— Conestogue  was  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  murderer  escaped. 
The  friendly  and  unfriendly  were  placed  in  the  woikhouse  at  Lancaster.  What  could  secure  them 
from  the  yenrance  of  an  exasperated  people?  The  doors  were  forced,  and  the  hapleas  Indians 
perishe4.  Were  we  tamdy  to  look  on  and  see  our  brethren  murdered,  and  see  oar  feirest  proa, 
pecte  bleated,  while  the  inhabitanto  of  Philadelphia,  Philaddphia  county,  Bucks,  and  Cheater, 
sl^  and  reaped  their  grain  in  safety  7 

**  These  hands  never  shed  human  blood.  Why  am  I  singled  out  as  an  object  of  fiersecntion  ? 
Why  are  the  bbodhounds  let  loose  npon  me  7  Let  him  who  wished  to  take  my  hfe— let  him 
come  and  take  it^— I  shall  not  fiy.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  men  accused  of  murder  be  tried  in  Lan- 
caster county.  All  I  ask  is  a  trial  in  my  own  county.  If  these  requesto  are  refused,  then  not  n 
hair  of  thoae  men's  heads  shall  be  molested.  Whilst  I  have  life  you  shall  not  <ntfaer  have  me  or 
them  on  any  other  terms.  .  It  is  true,  I  submitted  to  the  sheriff  of  York  county,  bat  you  know 
too  well  that  I  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Philaddphia  like  a  wild  felon,  manacled,  to  die  a  felon's 
death.  I  would  have  scorned  to  fly  from  York.  I  could  not  bear  that  my  name  ahould  be  mark- 
ed  b]r  ignominy.  What  I  have  done,  was  done  fbr  the  security  of  hundreds  of  settlers  on  tiie 
frmitiers.  The  blood  of  a  thouaand  of  my  feUow-creatures  called  fbr  venmnce.  I  shed  no  In- 
dian's blood.  As  a  ranger,  I  sought  {he  post  of  danger,  and  now  you  ask  my  life.  Let  me  bo 
tried  where  prejudice  has  not  prejudged  my  case.  Let  my  breve  raogera,  who  have  stemmed  tlw 
blast  nobly,  and  never  flinched— let  them  have  an  equitoble  trial ;  Uiey  were  my  frieods  in  tJi« 
hour  of  danger— to  desert  them  now  were  cowardice  I  What  remains  is  to  leaye  o«r  oauae  with 
oar  Qod,  and  our  guns.** 

LAZARUS  STEWART. 

The  sad  affiur  at  Conestoga  and  Lancaster  was  one  on  which  mnoh 
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might  be,  and  much  toa»  said  at  the  time  on  both  sides ;  and  diverse  and 
exaggerated  representations  were  made  by  the  Irish  and  Presbyterian 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ^Quakers,  Moravians,  and  those  in  the 
proprietary  interest  on  the  other.  The  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
given  with  a  view  of  letting  the  Paxton  men  be  heard  in  their  own  de- 
fence. But  no  historian  ought  to  excuse  or  justify  the  murders  at  Laji- 
caster  and  Conestoga.  Let  who  will  describe  those  scenes,  they  must 
ever  remain,  with  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Moravian  Indians  on  the  Muskingum,  as  dark  and  bloody  spots  in  our 
provincial  history.  Perhaps  no  better  judge  of  the  transaction  is  now 
living  than  a  venerable  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  this  regioUf  whose 
head  is  now  white  with  the  snows  of  some  eighty  winters,  who  in  early 
life  had  known  many  of  the  Paxton  men,  and  had  some  of  them  under 
his  pcistoral  charge.  On  applying  to  him  to  furnish  some  documents,  if 
possible,  or  traditionary  evidence,  to  justify  the  Paxton  men  engaged  in 
that  transaction,  the  aged  patriarch  replied-—^  I  fear,  sir,  that  wouM  be  a 
difficult  task ;  I  cannot  perceive  how  that  transaction  could  be  justified.** 
It  should  be  noticed  in  tids  connection,  that  only  some  15,  20,  or  30  of  the 
rangers  were  engaged  in  the  affair.  After  it  was  done  they  returned  to 
their  homes,  where  they  remained  unmolested,  and  mingled  with  their 
fellow-citizens  of  Paxton  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

At  the  opening  of  the  revolution  most  of  the  Pipcton  men  sought  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  from  which  but  few  of  them  returned  to  settle 
agwi  in  Paxton.  Manv  of  the  survivors  probably  settled  on  the  new 
lands  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  others  around  Pitts- 
buig,  and,  after  Wayne's  treaty,  beyond  the  Allegheny.  In  those  regions 
their  descendants  may  be  found ;  but  he  who  seeks  for  /the  descendants 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Dauphin  co.,  finds  })ut  here  and. there  a  solitary, 
isolated  famUy,  surrounded  everywhere  by  an  entirely  different  race,  that 
of  the  German  emigrants,  who  came  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  whose  descendants  inherit  the  language,  the  farms,  and  the  plodding 
industry  and  thrift  of  their  forefathers.  The  ancient  churches  and  grave- 
yards c£  the  Irish  still  remain  as  monuments  of  their  former  occupants ; 
and  occasionally  may  be  found,  as  at  Hanover,  some  venerable  pastor, 
pleasantly  passing  the  evening  of  a  useful  Ufe,  and  waiting  to  be  ^  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers." 

The  country  above  the  Kittatinny  mountain  was  but  sparsely  settled 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  within  a  few  years  past.  The 
Doke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  a  French  traveller,  who  passed  up 
the  Susquehanna  in  1706,  speaks  of  stopping  only  at  three  settlements  in 
the  county,  above  Harrisburg.  The  first  was  at  McAlester's,  who  had 
then  been  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  cr.  about  11  years,  and  had  a 
very  thriving  establishment  The  dnke  says,  [in  substance — ^we  abridge 
his  language] — 

McAlester  owns  about  300  acres— «bout  130  cohiTatecL  Price  of  lands  near  liim  is  (8  Ibr 
woodland ;  $50  for  cleared.  The  houses,  all  of  wood  except  the  inn,  stand  on  the  Susquenanim 
and  in  the  precincts  of  Fort  Hunter,  erected  many  years  ago.  •  •  •  •  went  on.  In  this 
lottg  journey  through  forests,  we  found  few  stragglinir  houses  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  most  of  them  unfinished.  Taverns  had  been  dosed— unwilliag  to  pay  foir  a  Kecnse^-^pass 
ed  one  about  12  miles  from  McAlester's,  the  only  one  in  33  miles.  At  length  we  arriTed  at  an 
old  German's— DeblerflPs — who  after  having  served  in  Canada  in  1758,  in  an  English  re|[iment, 
■ettled  here  aftor  the  peace.  The  state  gave  him  his  land ;  the  Indians  drove  him  off  durmg  the 
ftvololmi ;  he  retamed  uma  after  the  peace.    He  ean  neither  write  aor  voad-- lie  praMofts  ta 
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BAUPHIN  COUWTT. 

^fwtry  tntTcDar  a  ilata  and  pencQ  to  write  down  hii  bills  &■  he  dleUtes  to  them,  for  there  is  not 
a  single  person  in  the  bouse  able  to  distinguish  one  letter  from  another.  He  eomplains  of  bein^ 
cheated  frequently  by  travellers,  in  their  summing  up.  Twelve  miles  to  White's ;  an  Irish  fkrmer  has 
feeided  here  about  17  years,  and  now  owns  an  island ;  he  has  been  twice  a  member  of  the  legia* 
lature :  keeps  tavern  to  oblige  travellers— has  no  sign — but  charges  high. 

Haeribburg,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Dauphin. 
CO.,  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehaima,  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Paxton  creek.  It  is  07  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  200  from  Pittsburg. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  Kittatinny  valley,  and  looking  out 
upon  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,-T-with  splendid 
bridges  spanning  the  broad  river,  and  shaded  walks  along  its  banks^ — 
with  canals,  railroads,  and  turnpikes  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions^— 
with  a  highly  intelligent  resident  population,  and  the  annual  presence  of 
a  transient  population,  comprising  the  highest  talent  in  the  state^ — Har- 
risbui^  has  great  and  varied  attractions  to  tempt  the  resident,  the  politi* 
cian,  &e  trader,  and  the  stranger  who  comes  only  to  observe  and  admire. 


State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

The  capitol,  with  the  public  offices  on  either  side  of  it,  occupies  a  fine 
eminence  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  fronting  towards  the  river» 
from  which  it  is  a  few  squares  distant.  From  the  cupola  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  state,  comprising  the  river,  studded 
with  lovely  islands  and  spanned  by  splendid  bridges,  ^e  undulating  fields 
of  the  valley,  and  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Kittatinny  mountain.  The 
main  building  is  180  feet  front  by  80  feet  deep.  The  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives  is  on  the  lower  floor,  at  the  right  end,  as  seen  in  the 
view, — the  senate  chamber  being  at  the  left  end.  The  libraiy  is  over  the 
senate  chamber.  The  governor's  apartments,  and  secretary  of  state's 
and  treasurer's  offices,  are  in  the  building  on  the  left  of  the  capitol, — the 
land  offices,  &c.,  in  that  on  the  right. 

The  other  public  edifices  in  the  town  are,  the  courthouse,  formerly  used 
as  a  state-house^ — ^the  new  prison,  a  noble,  massive  structure  of  stonci  in 
the.  style  of  a  Norman  castle, — ^the  state  arsenal,  a  Masonic  lodge,  an 
academy,  the  Harrisburg  bank,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  of  churches,  there  are  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  Catholic,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  Baptist,  and  African. 
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Near  the  capitol  is  a  reservoir,  filled  from  the  river  by  steam  power,  for 
supiriyiiig  the  town  with  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is 
regularly  laid  out,  is  a  ^diamond,"  or  public  square,  upon  which  stands 
the  market-house. 

Hanrisburg  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  the  1st  Feb.  1808.    The 

Eopulation  in  1830,  of  the  borought  was  4,307,  and  including  ATClays- 
org,  4,526  ;  and  in  1840,  6,020. 
The  bridge  at  the  end  of  Market-street,  across  the  Susquehanna — ^in 
two  parts,  which  are  separated  by  an  island — ^was  erected  in  1817,  by 
Mr.  Burr,  the  distinguished  bridge  architect.  It  is  2,876  feet  long,  40  ft. 
mde — cost  9155,000,  of  which  the  state  subscribed  990,000.  It  belongs 
to  a  company.  A  short  distance  below  it,  opposite  Mulberry-st.,  is  the 
magnificent  bridge  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  one  mile  in  length, 
erected  within  three  or  four  years  past  It  awakens  interesting  associar 
tiLons  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  John  Harris  and  look  forth  upon  the  river, 
contrasting,  in  imagination,  the  appearance  of  the  solitary  trader,  and  his 

Eack-horse  loaded  with  furs,  crossing  in  a  flat  at  **  Harris's  ferr/'  some 
undred  years  since— with  the  swift  "  iron  horse"  pufiing  and  rattling 
with  his  long  train  across  that  beautiful  bridge  on  an  iron  road  eleva- 
ted 50  feet  above  the  water, — almost  literally  a  fiery  steed  flying  through 
the  air. 

The  annexed  extracts  are  copied  by  permission  from  the  introduction 
to  Mr.  H.  Nape/s  Hanrisburg  Directory. 

Tke  first  Jolm  Harm  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  in  England.  He  was  a  mid. 
dle-i^ped  roan  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  he  first  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  there 
iw^t"**^  to  Esther  Saj,  an  English  lady,  and  who  was  a  woman  of  rather  extraordinary  energy 
and  eapfMsity.  They  first  movMl  to  Chester  county, — thence  to  (or  near  A>)  the  mouth  of  Conoy 
eroek,  on  the  Sosqoehazma,  abont  the  present  site  of  Bainbiidge,  in  Mancaster  county,-^and 
Buallf  to  the  present  site  of  Harrisbnrg.  At  this  place  was  bom,  about^the  year  1726,  lus  son 
Jolm  Hanris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  th^  first  white  child  bmn 
in  Pennsylvania^  west  of  the  Conewago  hills." 

Abont  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  John  Harris  at  Harrisbnrg,  Indian  towns  were  existing  on 
Che  flat  near  to  Sqnire  Wills*  stone  honse,  opposite  Harrisburg,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conedo- 
fuinnett  and  Yellow  Breeches  creeks.  There  had  been  one  on  the  low  ground  on  the  river,  about 
Sm  lower  line  of  Harrisbnrg,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  Paxton  cr^k.  These  two  last  are 
supposed  to  have  been  abandoned  at  the  time  of  his  making  his  settlement  The  Indians  who 
resided  in  this  n^diborhood,  were  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time»  by  firing 
n  ran,  several  huxuued  warriors  could  be  assembled  at  the  present  site  of  Harrisburg. 

John  Harris  fixed  his  habitotion  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  grave-yard,  and  he  dug  tho 
well  now  existingr  there.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  cdlar  of  one  of  his  buildings  was  visible* 
He  traded  extensively  with  the  Indians,  and  had  connected  with  his  house  a  lar^re  range  of  sheds, 
which  were  sometimes  literallv  filled  with  skins  and  furs,  mostly  obtained  by  hun  in  traffic  with, 
the  Indii^ns,  and  stored  there  by  the  Indian  traders,  who  brou^t  them  from  the  western  country. 
Tbese  skins  and  fnrs  were  earned,  at  an  early  day,  on  pack-l^rses  to  Philadelphia.  John  Harnn- 
experienced  much  difficulty  at  his  first  settlement,  as  lus  supplies  could  not  he  had  nearer  than 
Philadelphia,  and  had  thence  to  be  transported  on  paokJiorses  to  his  place  of  residence.  His  at- 
tention, however,  was  not  confined  to  trading  with  the  Indians  ;  he  engaged  extensively  in  agri* 
cnltwe,  and  from  the  statement  of  old  Parson  Elder  to  Wm.  Maclay,  **  he  was  the  ntst  person 
who  introduced  the  plough  on  the  Susquehanna." 

An  incident  in  his  life  has  excited  considerable  interest,  and  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry : 
—On  one  occasion  a  band  of  Indians  came  to  his  house.  Some,  or  most  of  them,  were  intoxi- 
cated. They  asked  for  lum^  (rum,)  as  the  modem  whiskey  was  not  then  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvanta.  Seeing  they  were  already  intoxicated,  he  feared  mischief,  and  refused.  They  became 
enraged,  and  seized  and  tied  him  to  the  mulberry  tree  to  bum  him.  Whilst  they  were  proceeding 
to  exeonto  their  purpose,  he  was  released,  after  a  struggle,  by  other  Indians  of  the  neighboihood, 
who  generally  came  across  the  river.  How  the  alarm  was  given  to  them,  whether  by  firing  a 
gun  or  otherwise,  or  by  whom,  is  not  now  certainly  known.  In  remembrance  of  this  event,  he 
afterwards  directed  that  on  his  death  he  should  be  buried  under  the  mulberry  tree  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  lliif  adventure*    He  died  in  1748,  and  his  remains  still  repose»  with  those  o£  some 
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of  hit  ehildnn,  midar  the  thftde  of  his  memorable  tree.    In  the  words  of  Person  Elder,  **  he  y 
as  honest  a  man  as  erer  hroke  bread."    Part  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  still  standing. 


John  Harriis  Grave,  and  Railroad  Bridge  at  HarriAwg. 

It  may  be  curious  now  to  know  that  John  Harris  was  once  offered,  by  the  Penns,  all  of  the  land 
ftora  the  river  to  Silter  Spring,  and  extending  across  the  Cumberland  vallejr  from  mountain  to 
■snmtain,  for  JC5000.  He  offered  X3000,  and  refused  to  ^ve  more.  At  his  death  be  owned 
about  900  acres  of  land,  including  the  present  site  of  Hamsburg  and  Maelaysburg,  and  extend, 
ing  down  to  the  upper  line  of  Fulton's  place ;  also,  200  acres  on  the  opposite  shore  from^  Harria- 
biug,  DOW  owned  by  Messrs.  Hummel  &  Lebkicher,  and  including  the  ferry,  and  Gen.  Simpson's 
place  below  Yellow  Breeches,  extending  to  the  South  mountain,  and  including  Shriners  Island  ; 
and  700  or  800  acres  at  the  mouth  of  Uonedoguinnett  creek  on  the  upper  side,  where  the  old  In* 
dian  town  had  once  beSn. 

Of  Esther,  the  wife  ^  John  Harris,  several  anecdotes  are  told  which  establirii  her  promptness  . 
and  energy  of  characten  The  mansion-house,  situated  on  the  river  bank,  as  before  mentkmedt 
was  surrounded  by  a  stockade  for  security  against  the  Indians.  An  English  officer  was  one  night 
at  the  house,  when  by  accident  the  rate  of  Uie  stockade  was  left  unfastened.  The  officer,  elothed 
in  his  reg^entals,  was  seated  with  Mr.  Harris  and  his  wife  at  the  table.  An  Indian  entered  the 
gate  of  the  stockade  and  thrust  his  rifle  through  one  of  the  port-holes  of  the  house,  and  it  is 
supposed  pointed  it  at  the  officer.  The  night  beinj|r  damp,  the  gun  simply  JUuhed,  Inttanily 
Mrs.  Hams  blew  out  the  candle,  to  prevent  the  Indian  aiming  a  second  time,  and  be  retreated. 

John  Harris,  jnn.,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  died  29th  July,  1791,  and  is  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Paxton  church.  He  was  about  65  years  of  age,  and  was  consequently  bom  at  k»ut  as 
eariy  as  1736.  Under  the  will  of  his  father,  and  by  purchase,  he  became  the  owner  of  700  acres 
of  land,  on  a  part  of  which  Harrisbur^  is  now  laid  out.  It  extended  up  to  the  tower  line  of  Mae- 
laysburg. He  was  an  active,  energetic,  and  industrious  man.  He  farmed  extensively,  and  alsD 
traded  with  the  whites  and  Indians  for  skins  and  furs  ;  and  his  son,  the  present  Robert  Hairis, 
has  seen  ten  or  a  dozen  wagon  loads  of  skins  and  fun  in  his  father's  storehouse,  belenginpr  to 
him  and  to  Indian  traders.  In  his  time,  Harris's  Ferry  became  a  celebrated  place.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  so  well  known  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Germany,  that  letten  were  directed  from  those 
eouiitries  **  to  the  care  of  John  Harris,  Harris's  Ferry,  N.  America."  He  was  successful  in  bosi. 
ness,  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

He  had  strong  faith  in  the  advantages  of  the  position  of  his  property  here.  It  is  said,  that, 
twenty  or  more  yean  before  the  town  was  laid  out,  he  observed  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  HoUenback* 
who  afterwards  settled  at  Wilkesbarre,  that  this  place  would  become  the  centra  of  busmess  in 
this  section  of  country,  and  would  be  the  teat  of  gm^emment  of  Penrufflvania,  When  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  1785,  he  conveyed,  with  other  property,  to  the  commissionen  for  laying  out  the 
town— vix.,  Jacob  Awl,  Joshua  Elder,  Andrew  Stewart,  James  Cowden,  and  William  Brown — 
the  four  acres  of  ground  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  the  east  of  the  present  state  buildings,  **  in  trust  for 
public  use,  and  such  public  purposes  as  the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  direct." 

That  he  was  patriotic,  the  following  incident  will  establish  :— When  independence  was  agi- 
tated, he  thought  the  Declaration  premature.  He  feared  that  the  cofonies  were  unequal  to 
the  task  of  combating  with  Great  Briuin.  But  when  Independence  was  declared,  the  present 
Robert  Harris  observes,  that  his  father  took  his  mother  aside,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  son, 
read  to  her  the  Declaration  from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper.    When  he  ooncluded  it,  be  obsemdi 
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"  Hm  set  If  now  done,  and  wo  matt  take  nd«  either  for  or  againit  the  ooantnr.  The  war  ia 
which  we  are  about  to  engage,  eannot  be  carried  on  without  roooey.  Now  we  have  X3,000  in 
the  house,  and  if  yoa  are  agreed,  I  will  take  the  money  to  Philadelphia  and  put  it  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  to  cany  on  the  war.  If  we  succeed  in  obtaining  our  independence,  we  may  lose  the 
money— as  the  gorermnent  may  not  be  able  to  pay  it  back— but  we  will  get  our  land."  She 
agreed ;  and  he  carried  the  money  to  Philadelphia,  and  deposited  it  in  the  treasury,  and  Uxk  cer- 
tilcates.  After  the  war,  he  sold  these  certificates  lor  17s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  After  the  debt  was 
funded,  certificates  rose  to  25s.  in  the  pound. 

The  law  erecting  Dauphin  co.  and  declaring  Harris's  Ferry  the  seat  of  justice,  was  passed 
4th  March,  1785.  The  town  of  Harrisburr  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  by 
William  Biaday,  who  was  the  son-in-law  m  John  Harris.  William  Biaclay,  with  Rdiert  Mor- 
ris, afterwards  represented  Pennsyhrania  in  the  first  senate  of  the  United  States  under  the  ooo- 
Btitutioii. 

The  icM-JM  happened  in  the  winter  of  1784-^,  and  the  puwtpkhufhod  in  the  fidl  of  1787. 
Daring  the  ioe-fiood,  the  low  ground  about  the  graTcyard  was  co^^onsd  with  water,  and  the  ferry* 
fiats  were  tied  to  the  bars  of  the  cellar  windows  of  the  stone  house.  On  that  occasion,  the  wa. 
ter  rose  into  the  first  story  of  Judge  Carson's  house,  abore  Hairisburg,  and  a  considorable  part 
of  the  river  ran  around  that  house  and  down  Paxt<m  creek.  The  fences  on  its  route  were 
generally  carried  away.  During  the  pumpkin-flood,  the  ground  about  the  graTe-yud  was  also 
eofered  with  water,  and  the  pumpkins,  carried  oflT  chiefly  from  the  Yankees  in  Wyoming  val- 
ley, were  strewed  in  profusion  over  the  low  ground  betow  Harrisburg. 

When  the  town  was  laid  out,  the  ground  above  Market-street  was  chiefly  in  woods.  The 
present  Robert  Harris  has  frequently  seen  several  bears  killed  in  the  river  in  one  day.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  would  come  down  firom  the  mountains  to  the  corn-fields,  and  were  quite 
abundant  in  the  neighborliood. 

On  one  occasion  a  party  of  Indians  eame  down  to  the  river  to  murder  the  people  of  this  settle* 
ment.  Tliey  fbrmed  a  camp  in  a  thicket,  back  of  Mr.  Elder's  mill-dam.  TJaj  dengned  fialling 
en  the  people  when  at  worship  in  Paxton  church.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  on  Monday, 
and  after  waiting  several  days  they  came  to  the  oonelnsion  that  the  oonpegation  would  not  as* 
semUe,  and  they  went  ofiT.  They  left  the  settlement  by  the  way  of  Indiantown  gap.  On  their 
way  olF  tbev  murdered  several  persons,  and  took  a  prisoner,  from  whom  it  was  afUrwaids  as* 
eertained  that  they  had  been  encamped  here  several  days.  The  late  Joshua  Elder  has  ssen 
the  encampment.  The  pe<^  of  the  congre|;ation,  before  and  afterwards,  came  to  the  churdi 
armed ;  and  Mr.  Elder,  the  pastor,  also  earned  his  gun  into  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Elder  was  pastor 
of  that  church  when  it  was  built,  about  103  years  ago»  and  preached  Ito  that  oongregation, 
and  in  the  Derry  churchy  upwards  of  fiO  years.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Piston  Rangen,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  a  look-out  fbr  the  Indians,  and  range  the  settlements,  for  their  proteetion» 
from  the  Blue  mountain  to  the  river.  The  late  Judge  Bucher's  father,  who  was  a  clergyman 
in  Lebanon,  was  also  a  colonel  in  the  same  kind  of  service.  Parson  Elder  wore  a  smaB  cocked 
hat,  and  such  were  usually  worn  by  clergymen  in  his  day. 

About  the  year  1793,  a  fever  of  a  violent  character  prevailed  here,  especially  among  the  new 
settlers  or  forognera.  At  the  same  time,  the  vellow  fisver  was  prevailmg  in  Philadelphia,  and 
lears  were  eptertained  of  its  introduction  into  Harrisburg.  A  patrol  was  accordingly  establiilied 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  to  prevent  infected  persons  from  Philadefa»hia  coming  into  it. 
A  oonnderable  number  of  Irish  emigrants  died,  and  some  of  the  citixens ;  but  most  frmnlieB  of 
the  place  were  to  some  extent  afflicted.  A  mill-dam  owned  by  two  men  named  Landis,  was 
generally  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this  sickness.  The  dtixens,  after  various  meetinga,  re- 
•ohred  (m  March,  1795)  on  its  removal ;  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  raise  money 
to  pay  the  Landises  fbr  the  propertv.  The  site  of  the  mill,  dam,  and  race,  had  been  boodit 
bom  John  Harris.  The  twmej  raised  was  tendered  to  the  Landises,  who  refosed  it.  The 
citizens  then  prqnred  fbr  the  forcible  removal  of  the  dam,  and  the  Landises  threatened  to  use 
force  to  prevent  it.  The  citixens  accwdinglv  marched  in  a  body  to  the  dam,  on  a  cold  snowy 
day  in  March.  The  owners  were  there,  with  several  men,  armed  with  guns,  threatening  to  fire. 
Ine  citiMns,  however,  advanced  into  the  water,  and  the  dam  was  soon  demolished.  'Ae  Lan. 
dises  threatened  a  suit,  and  the  citizens  handed  to  them  a  list  of  several  hundred  names  to  be 
sued ;  but  the  proprietors  finally  took  the  money.  Moses  Gilmore,  Stacy  Potts,  Capt.  John 
Sawyers,  Adam  Boyd,  Robert  Harris,  John  Keen,  Samuel  Weir,  Gen.  John  A.  Hanna,  Alexan* 
der  and  Samuel  BerryhiU,  and  many  others,  were  active  in  the  above  proceedings. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  some  citizens  of  Harrisburg,  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
subscription,  were  oUiged  to  leave  the  place.  No  violence  was  ofiered  to  them,  but  no  one 
would  employ  them  in  thor  several  pursuits,  and  they  at  length  went  elsewhere.  The  mill 
was  erected  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Harrisburg,  about  as  low  down  as  the  white 
house,  which  is  situate  on  the  old  mill  road  and  the  canu ;  and  the  race  extended  up  along 
(or  nearly  along)  the  present  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  to  a  lane  which  ran  across  to 
the  hill,  about  the  upper  line  of  Mr.  Dowding*s  bnck-yard  lot,  where  the  dam  was  erected. 

There  is  no  house,  oxeepi  the  stone  house,  now  standing  within  the  present  limits  of  HanM- 
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1)ur|r,  which  is  eertainlj  known  to  hare  heen  erected  hefore  the  town  was  laid  out  The  hg* 
hoine,  erected  in  the  rear  of  Hise's  brewery,  on  Front-street,  was  hnilt  about  the  time  the  town 
was  laid  out ;  but  whether  it  was  begun  before  that  time,  is  not  recollected. 

John  Hamilton  erected  the  first  permanent  embellishment  to  the  tpwn,  after  Harris's  stone  house, 
by  building  the  brick  house  on  the  comer  of  Front-street  and  Blackberry  alley,  and  also  the  large 
establishment  for  his  store,  on  the  comer  of  Market  square  and  Market-stieet,  now  known  as  the 
''  Washington  HoteL"  He  was  an  extenstre  trader.  In  place  of  the  present  rapid  modes  of  con- 
veying merchandise  and  passengers  to  Pittsburg,  he  kqit  large  numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  and 
erery  few  weeks  his  caraTans  set  out  **  for  the  West,"  laden  with  salt,  powder,  lead,  &c 

liie  first  cl^'gyman  established  in  Harrisburg,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  a  Presbyteriaiu 
His  first  discourse,  we  have  heard,  was  detivered  in  the  lot  on  which  the  Presbyterian  clfurch  is 
now  erected,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  June.  The  congregation  (the  whole  vulage)  were  shel- 
tered by  two  or  three  large  apple-trees,  and  some  noble  oaks,  the  primitive  growth  of  the  forest 

ChieiJustice  M'Kean  resided  here  for  some  time,  at  least  while  Congress  sat  at  York.  He 
lived  in  a  substantial  one-story  logJiouse,  a  short  space  above  what  is  now  Locust^reeC  He 
wore  an  immense  cocked  hat,  and  had  great  deference  diown  him  by  the  country  people,  and  the 
straggling  Indians  who  had  their  village  on  what  is  now  M'Kee's  place.  This  was  in  1778-79 ; 
after  the  country  was  quieted,  when  he  and  the  other  judges  of  the  supreme  court  came  to  Harris- 
burg  to  hold  a  court,  numbers  of  the  cittsens  of  the  place  would  go  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
them  and  escort  them  to  town.  Sometimes  one  or  two  hundred  pmple  would  attend  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Sh^iff  with  his  rod  of  office,  and  other  public  officers,  and  the  bar,  would  attend  oo 
the  occasion ;  and  each  morning  whilst  the  chief.justice  was  in  town,  holding  court,  the  sheriff 
and  constables  escorted  him  fttmi  his  lodgings  to  the  court-room. 

The  chief-justice,  when  on  the  bench,  sat  with  his  hat  on,  and  was  dressed  in  a  seailet  gown. 
Gen.  Washington's  headquarters,  while  at  Harris's  Ferry,  on  the  Western  expedition,  were  in  m 
small  frame-house,  which  stood,  until  the  last  few  years,  at  the  comer  of  Vine  and  Pazton  streets. 

The  building  in  Which  the  first  court  was  hdd  still  stands-*^the  dilapidated  log-house  in  the 
tear  of  what  was  Hise's  brewery.  The  courts  were  afterwards  held  in  the  log-himse  ereeted  oo 
the  east  or  lower  side  of  BCarket-street,  on  the  comer  of  Market-street  and  Dewberry  aUej,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  river. 

The  eaiiiest  record  of  a  court,  is  dated  3d  Tuesday  of  May,  1785.  **  At  a  oourt  of  Quartv 
SessioBs  holden  near  Harris's  Ferry,  Timothy  Green,  Samuel  Jones,  and  Jonathan  M'Clure» 
Esqs.,  justices." 

The  names  of  the^iurymen  were— James  Cowden,  (foreman,)  Robert  Montgonieiy,  Jbhii  G9r 
ehrist,  Barefoot-  Brunaon,  John  Clark,  Rowan  M'Clure,  John  Carson,  John  Wilson,  William 
Crane,  Archibald  M'Allister,  Richard  Dixon,  John  Pattimore,  James  Crouch,  Jacob  Awl,  William 
Brown,  Andrew  Stewart,  James  Rogers,  Samuel  Stewart,  John  Cooper,  Alexander  BenyhiM. 
Joshua  Blder  was  the  first  Prothonotary,  Ruddph  Kdker  the  first  Sheriff. 

On  the  juries  for  the  next  three  or  four  terms,  we  reoognise  the  names  of  many  of  the  anees* 
tors  of  our  present  citizens— the  Coxes,  the  Kelkers»  Krauses^  Hamiltons,  Forsters,  Buehera,  El« 
den,  Ratherfords,  Orths,  Foxm,  &o. 

Several  records  occur  in  which  punishment  was  inflieted  by  lashee  and  '*  standing  ib  tfie  pil- 
lory." 

At  the  August  sessions  of  1786,  we  find  noted,  that  the  name  of  the  town  had  been  tAujtfgtd 
,  ttom  Harris's  Ferry  to  Louisburg,  <*  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Executive  CounciL"  At  what  tune 
it  was  changed  back  again,  we  can  find  no  note.  The  law  for  locating  the  seat  of  gDvemmcat  at 
this  place,  was  amiroved  Slst  February,  1810.  The  offices  were  removed  from  Lancaster  IMi 
Oct  1813,  and  the  commissioners  for  the  purpose  were  Robert  Harris,  George  Hoyer,  George 
Zeijrier. 

The  town  of  Harrisburg,  au^ciously  begun,  has  steadily  advanoed.  The  prophecy  of  John 
Harris  has  been  fulfilled,  and  it  is  now  the  seat  ef  government  of  Penntylvamm, 

MiDDLirrowK,  with  its  very  near  neighbor  Portsmouth,  occupies  the  see* 
ond  rank  in  the  co.,  and,  as  a  town,  is  the  most  ancient.  Middletown 
occupies  the  high  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Swatara  with  the  Susquehanna ;  Portsmouth  is  on  the  plain  immediately 
at  the  mouth,  10  miles  below  Harrisburg.  The  Union  canal,  the  Pennsyi* 
vania  canal,  and  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railroad,  all  intersect  at 
Portsmouth.  There  are  here  two  blast  furnaces,  one  foundry,  two  exten* 
Btve  flouring-mills,  and  3  saw-mills,  all  propelled  by  the  wi^rs  of  the 
Swatara ;  and  there  is  still  much  water-power  unemployed.  At  Middle* 
town  there  are  four  churches,  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Bethel,  and 
lifethodist    Its  inhabitants,  originally,  were  Irkb,  English,  and  a  few 
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ScQieh ;  they  have  been  generally  succeeded  by  Germans. '  The  annexed 
view  was  taken  from  the  porch  of  the  hotel,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 


Central  part  of  Middletown. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  place  was  kindly 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fisher,  a  son  of  the  original  founder. 

**  The  town  of  Middletown  was  laid  out  in  1755,  by  George  Fisher,  Esq.,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
timet  of  land  bounded  by  the  Swatara  and  Susquehanna,  conveyed  to  him  by  his  father,  John 
^  '  lot  Philad  "  ••       — - 


Fisher,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  The  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  Indian  yiUaire  founded  by 
the  Susquehanna  nation.  Middletown  derived  its  name  from  its  local  position,  midway  between 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle.*' 

**  The  proprietor  being  a  Friend,  several  of  this  denomination  from  the  city  and  the  lower  coun- 
ties followed  him ;  and  these,  with  several  Scotch  and  Irish  merchants,  formed  the  firat  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village,  who  enjoyed,  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  a  very  extensive  and  lucrativo 
trade  with  the  natives  and  others  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata,  and  also  with  the 
Western  traders.  Several  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  merchants  entered  the  army,  whence  few  re- 
tamed.  During  the  war  a  commissary  department  was  established  here,  when  the  small  boats 
for  Gen.  Sullivan's  army  were  built,  and  his  troops  supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores 
for  his  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations.') 

**  Alter  the  war,  trade  again  revived,  andfeourished  extensively  until  1796,  after  which  it  gaada- 
aOy  declined.  Until  then,  the  mouth  of  tiB  Swatara  was  considered  the  tennination  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributary  streams.  So  for  down,  it  was  considered  safe ;  be« 
ow  this  it  was  believed  to  be  impracticable^  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  dangerous  foils  and 
catanets  impeding  its  beik  In  1796,  an  enterprising  German  miller  by  the  name  of  Kreider, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Huntingdon  on  the  Juniata,  appeared  in  the  Swatara  with  the  first  erib 
ever  built  in  thoee  waters,  folly  freighted  with  flour,  with  which  he  safely  descended  to  Baltimore, 
where  ho  wae  amply  compensated  for  his  meritorious  adventure.  His  success  beooming  known 
thriNigfaoat  the  interior,  many  arks  were  built,  and  the  next  year,  many  of  them,  fully  fonghted, 
Binwd  safely  at  tide-water.  This  trade  increasing,  a  numlier  of  enterprising  young  men  were 
imhifd  to  examine  critically  the  river  from  the  Swatara  to  tide,  by  which  they  became  excellent 
pilots.    The  enterprise  of  John  Kreider  thus  diverted  the  trade  of  this  place  to  Baltimore,  where 


I  eompletdy  obviated.  Middletown,  or  rather  Portsmouth,  laid  out  in  1814,  by  the  son  of  the 
original  proprietor,  at  the  junction  of  the  Union  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  *jf^  declined.  A 
large  trade,  however,  in  lumbar  and  other  articles  of  domestic  produce,  is  stiu  intercepted  here» 
nnrfying  the  valleys  of  the  Swatara,  QuitapahiUa,  Tulpehocken,  and  the  Schuylkill.  It  may 
foirly  be  presumed,  from  the  local  advantages  enjoyed  by  this  town,  that  it  is  destmed  ert  long  to 
» one  of  much  importance." 


Between  Middletown  and  Portsmonth,  in  Ml  view  of  the  railroad, 
itands  the  Emmaus  Institute,  an  elegant  edifice,  devoted  to  the  educa- 
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tloQ  of  pocMT  orphan  children,  who  are  to  be  eiurefully  trained  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Instraction  is  given 
in  the  German  and  English  languages,  and  the  charter  has  been  so 
altered  by  the  legislature  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  depltrtment  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  in 
which  all  the  branches  of  modem  learning  are  taught.  The  institn- 
lion  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  George  Frey,  formerly  & 
distinguished  citizen  of  Middletown.  It  has  only  been  recently  erected, 
after  many  years  of  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation  since  the  death 
of  the  donor,  some  forty  years  since.  The  life  of  Mr.  Frey  was  marked 
with  not  a  little  of  romance.  His  name,  by  the  way,  was  not  Frey,  but 
Everhart 

WhMi  Mr.  Fisher,  the  founder  of  the  town,  first  came  to  the  place,  he  need  to  hire  George,  who 
was  then  a  penmleea  German  lad,  to  assist  in  pkmghinf  his  fields  and  clearing  np  his  new  land. 
Georgre  lived  with  Mr.  Fisher  some  years  until  he  had  saved  a  little  fund ;  but  his  ambition  looked 
above  the  plough,  and  investing  his  money  in  a  stock  of  trinkets,  finery,  and  other  articles  for 
lodbA  traffic,  he  mounted  his  pack,  and  started  up  the  Susquehanna.  Passing  the  mountains, 
he  encountered  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Hunter,  who  arrested  him  as  a  rm. 
away  redemptioner,  (a  servant  who  had  been  sold  for  a  time  to  pay  his  passage  from  Europe,)  a 
character  common  in  those  days,  and  far  more  consistent  with  George's  appearance  and  lan- 
guage than  that  of  a  pedler ;  for  what  pedler,  said  they,  would  risk  life  add  property  thus  aJone 
and  on  foot  on  this  dangerous  Indian  fhmtier  ?  **  Ich  bin  fi:^,  ich  bin  frey,"  (/  am  free,)  re. 
peated  George  earnestly  in  German,  in  reply  to  their  charges.  lie  succeeded  m  convincing  them 
of  his  independence,  and  went  with  them  to  the  garrison,  where  he  became  quite  a  favorite,  the 
soldiers  knowing  him  by  no  other  name  than  "  Frey,"  which  they  had  caught  from  his  first  reply 
to  them.  He  sdd  out  his  pack  at  a  fine  profit,  and  continued  to  repeat  his  adventures,  stiU  paw- 
ing as  George  Free,  until  he  was  able  to  start  a  little  store  in  Middletown,  and  he  afterwards 
erected  a  mill.  Near  the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  the  old  continental  money  was  graduaOy 
depreciating,  George,  who  always  kept  both  eyes  open,  contrived  to  be  on  the  nght  side  of  the 
account,  so  that,  instead  of  losing,  he  gained  immensely  by  the  depreciation ;  and,  in  short,  W 
dint  of  untiring  industry,  close  economy,  sharp  bargains,  and  lucky  financiering,  George  at  lei^th 
became,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Stephen  Girard  of  the  village,  and  owned  a  great  part  of  the  real 
estate  in  and  around  the  town.  He  had  not,  however,  aU  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  although 
he  was  married,  heaven  had  never  blessed  him  with  children — a  circumstance  which  he  bitterly 
regretted,  as  certain  worthy  frithers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  can  testify.  The  property,  therefioKs^ 
of  the  childless  man  was  destined  to  cheer  and  educate  the  fatherless  children  of  a  succeediiig 
age.  He  died  in  1807  or  1806,  and  a  splendid  seminary,  erected  about  the  year  1840,  is  the  i 
t  of  George  Frey's  benevolence. 


HuMMBLBTowN  Ls  a  considerahle  village  8  miles  E.  of  Harrisbnrg,  on 
liie  Reading  turnpike,  aboat  one  mile  east  of  the  Swatara,  and  5  niles 
fW>m  Middletown.  It  contains  a  Lutheran  church,  and  about  150  dwell- 
ings. The  village  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  limestone  district,  cultivated 
by  wealthy  and  industrious  German  farmers.  About  a  mUe  S.  from  the 
village,  near  the  Swatara,  is  one  of  those  curious  caverns  which  abound 
in  limestone  formations.  Not  far  from  this  cave  rises  the  lofty  isolated 
mountain  called  Round  Top,  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery  of  this 
region. 

Halifax  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  between  the  river  and 
Armstrong  cr.,  about  a  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the  latter,  and  17 
miles  above  Harrisburg.    The  village  consists  of  80  or  100  dwellings,  a . 
church,  stores,  &c.    It  was  formerly  the  site  of  Fort  Halifax,  one  of  the 
line  of  frontier  forts  erected  during  the  French  war,  in  1756. 

MiLLBRSBURo  occiqpies  a  fine  elevated  site  near  the  mouth  of  Wlconisco 
or.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  23  miles  above  Harrisburg.  It 
contains  a  Lutheran  church,  and  about  80  or  100  dwellings.  The  Lykeos 
Valley  railroad,  communicating  with  the  coal  mines  at  Bear  Gap  in  Short 
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mauRtain,  terminates  at  tbis  place.  The  Wiconisco  canal,  when  fldlshe^ 
will  perfect  the  communication  with  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  canal 
St  Duncan's  island.  The  business  resulting  from  these  public  improve* 
metits  must  eventually  render  Millersburg  a  place  of  much  importance. 

The  Short  mountain,  in  which  the  cbal  mines  are  contained,  is  the  west- 
em  termination  of  Broad  mountain.  It  runs  west  of  the  Schuylkill  Co. 
Hne,  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  Lykens  valley,  about  12  miles  east 
from  MUlersburg.  Between  2  and  8  miles  from  the  end  of  the  mountain 
is  Bear  Gap,  a  singular  entrance  into  a  narrow  longitudinal  vallejr  or 
cove  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  Bear  cr.,  which  flows  through  the 
gap,  drains  this  valley.  The  gap  exposes  on  each  of  its  rides  to  the 
labors  of  the  miner  several  mpst  valuable  veins  of  anthraeite  coal,  from 
%tQll  feet  in  thickness.  The  mines  immediately  at/the  gap  were  owned 
by  Messrs.  Gratz  and  Shaefier.  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Esq.,  was  also  aa 
owner  of  coal  lands  here.  Coal  was  discovered  below  the  gap  about  the 
vear  1830,  bv  Messrs.  Hugh  Maxwell  and  Wm.  White,  of  Lancaster,  on 
lands  owned  by  Messrs.  Elder  and  Haldeman,  of  Harrisburg.  Bfinin^ 
commenced  soon  ailer.  The  village  of  Wtconisco  was  start^,  the  raQ« 
road  located,  and  now  Bear  Gap  is  a  busy  spot  In  1894  there  were  at 
Wiconisoo  Mr.  Sheafer's  tavern,  the  agent's  house,  a  store,  12  miner:^ 
houses,  mechanics'  shops,  &c.  There  are  some  beautifhl  farms  in  Lykens 
valley.  Among  others,  on  the  Wiconisco,  is  one  now  in  possession  of  the 
Hon.  James  Buchanan,  of  Lancaster.  This  farm  was  the  former  resi- 
dence  of  Lyken,  the  first  settler  of  the  valley.  There  is  a  wide  contrast 
between  the  peace  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  the  vaUey 
BOW,  and  the  dangers  and  hi^ships  of  its  early  pioneers.  The  following 
extract  is  from  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania.  The  affair  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1756,  after  Braddock's  defeat  in  the  previous  year. 

On  the  7t]i  of  March  the  house  of  Andrew  Lycan,  on  the  M^eneeko  er.,  was  attacked  by  tbd 
Indiaiis.  Lycan  had  with  him  his  son,  a  negro  man,  a  boy,  and  John  Reralt,  and  Lttdwiv  Shut, 
tiro  of  hie  neighbors.  Lycan  and  ReraK,  whilst  engaged  early  in  the  morning  foddermg  the 
eaMle,  had  two  guns  fired  at  them,  but,  being  anhart,  ran  to  the  house,  and  pr^ared  for  an  en. 
gagement.  In  order  to  get  a  shot  at  the  enemy,  John  Lycan,  Revah,  and  Shut,  crept  out  of  thi 
house,  but  were  instantly  fired  upon  by  five  Indians,  and  were  all  wounded.  Lycan,  the  iatber« 
pereeiTing  over  the  hog-house  an  Inman,  named  Joshua  James,  fired  i^mn,  and  kUled  him :  he 
a^  saw  two  idiite  men  run  from  the  hog-house,  and  get  at  a  little  distance  ftom  it  The  peopM 
in  the  house  now  endeaTOied  to  escape,  and  were  pursued  by  sixteen  Indians.  John  Lyoan  and 
Sevalt,  unable  firom  their  wounds  to  continue  the  ^ht,  fled  with  the  negro,  whilst  Andrew,  Shut, 
aftd  the  hor  heed  the  foe.  One  of  the  Indians  approached  the  boy,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  strildng 
1^  with  his  tomahawk,  was  shot  dead  by  Shut,  and  at  the  same  instant  Lycan  killed  another 
Tliese  two  heroio  men  continued  the  combat  for  some  time,  and  killed  and  wounded  sereral  of 
their  adTersaries.  Their  braYery  daunted  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare  to  close  upon  them,  erett 
though  they  were  compelled,  from  fiitigue  and  loss  of  blood,  to  sit  down  Jopoa  a  log  to  rest  them- 
sehres ;  and  therf  finally  suceeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  Hanorer  towitfhip.  Several 
tf  the  Indians  were  recognised  as  Ddawares,  and  were  well  known  in  the  neighborhood. 

DuKCAii's  IsLAVB  is  the  name  now  applied  to  the  flourishing  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  14  miles  above  Harrisburg.  lie  name 
properly  belongs  to  the  narrow  alluvial  island,  about  two  miles  in  length, 
at  tiie  point  of  which  the  village  is  situated.  This  island,  and  its  fellow, 
Haldeman's  island,  although  apparently  in  Perry  co.,  are  really  in  Dau- 
^un.  Perry  having  been  formed  from  Cumberland,  and  the  original  boun* 
aary  of  that  county  having  been  the  ioestem  shore  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Haldeman's  island,  (so  calted  from  its  present  owner,)  is  not  of  alluvial 
origm,  but  is  elevated  far  abov6  the  neighboring  tedands.    The  bm^ 
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hawe  on  it  oosamftiids  a  magnifioent  landscape^  ooraprimng  many  ti  the 
vronders  both  of  nature  and  art.  The  river  here  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
Ami  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  on  the  Burr  plan,  resting  iqpon  many 
piers,  the  whole  constructed  with  an  elegim^  and  strength  equal  to,  if 
not  surpassing,  those  of  any  public  work  in  the  country.  A  dam  across 
the  river  just  below  the  bridge  creates  a  pool,  upon  which  boats  cross  by 
means  of  the  double  towing-path  attached  to  the  bridge.  The  canal 
continues  up  Duncan's  island,  diverging  at  its  upper  end  into  the  Juniata 
and  Susquehanna  divisions.  The  Juniata  division  then  crosses  the  Ju- 
niata on  a  splendid  aqueduct,  with  wooden  superstructure,  and  continaes 
up  the  right  bank  to  the  rope-ferry,  twelve  miles  above.  There  is  also  a 
fine  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata. 

On  a  previous  page,  (275,)  some  interesting  details  are  given  relating 
to  the  aborigines  who  occupied  these  islands. 

About  half  a  mile  above  the.  village,  Mrs.  Duncan,  the  accomplidied 
widow  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  i^nd,  still  resides  in  the  family  man^ 
sion,  where  the  traveller  who  chooses  to  tarry  in  this  delightful  region 
may  find  accommodations — not  in  a  hotel,  with  its  bar  and  bottles,  and 
blustering  loafers;  but  in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished  gentleman's 
home^  with  its  quiet  fireside,  and  books,  and  intelligent  society,  and  socia- 
ble tea-table.  The  following  facts  were  learned  in  a  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Duncan : 

Mn.  Dimoan'B  gnmd&ther,  Mareiu  Hdings,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  section  «f 
the  coontry.  He  settled,  (possibly  as  earlj  as  1735,)  on  t&e  upper  end  of  the  island.  Her  other 
grandfather,  Watts,  was  also  another  early  settler  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Hulin^s  established  a 
ferry  across  the  mouth  of  Juniata,  and  buut  a  causeway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  for  pack- 
horses  to  pass.  A  M^.  Baskin  established  a  ferry  across  the  SuMpiehanna  at  the  foot  of  the  bif 
island,  (Haldeman's.h  The  trade  was  at  that  time  earned  on  entirely  with  pack-hotses.  When 
the  hostile  Indians  br^  b  upon  the  frontier  in  1756,  Mr.  Hulinn  left  here  and  went  out  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  afterwards  became  proprietor  of  the  point  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  Becom- 
inffdiscontented  with  his  situation  in  that  disturbed  frontier,  he  sold  out  for  i;300,  and  returned 
to  Duncan's  island,  where  he  re-established  his  fenr  and  made  further  improvements.  A  bloody 
fight  occunred  on  the  island  between  the  whites  and  Indians  about  the  jrear  1760.  On  one  ocea^ 
sion  news  came  to  Mr.  Hulings  that  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the  river  to  attack  the  set- 
tlements. Hulings  packed  up  a  few  of  his  valuables  in  great  haste,  and  putting  his  wife  and 
child  upon  a  large  black  horse,  fled  to  the  foot  of  the  island,  ready  to  cross  over  at  the  first  alann. 
Thinking  that  perh^w  the  Indians  might  not  have  arrived,  he  ventured  back  alone  to  the  houso 
to  try  to  save  more  of  his  effects.  After  carefully  reconnoitering  the  house,  he  entered  and  found 
an  Indian  up  stairs,  coolly  picking  his  flint.  Stepping  some  time  to  parley  with  the  Indian  so 
that  he  miffht  retreat  without  being  shot  at,  his  wife  became  alarmed  at  his  long  delay ;  and* 
fearing  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians,  she  mounted  the  black  charger,  with  her  child  <m  - 
her  lap,  and  swam  the  Susquehanna !  This  was  in  the  spriing  when  the  river  was  up.  Our  mod- 
ern matrons  would  scarcely  perform  such  an  achievement.  Her  husband  soon  arrived,  and  in 
his  turn,  becamo  alarmed  at  her  absence ;  but  she  made  a  signal  to  him  from  the  opposite  side» 
and  relieved  his  anxiety. 

There  was  a  larffc  Indian  mound  betow  Mrs.  Duncan's  on  the  island,  ^which  was  destroyed  by 
the  canal,)  full  of  bones  and  other  relics ;  large  trees  were  growing  over  it.  There  appears  also 
to  have  been  an  extensive  Indian  burial-place  below  Mn.  Duncan's,  along  where  the  canal  passes. 
Many  rdics  were  found — beads,  stone  hatchets,  6lc*  ;  and  among  other  things,  a  small  brass  ti^ 
baoco  box,  with  a  piece  of  tobacco  in  it  llie  box  was  curiously  carved,  but  was  evidently  of 
European  workmanship. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Dblawabb  county,  although  it  comprises  the  most  ancient  setttemeati 
in  the  state,  did  not  receive  its  present  <»ganization  until  2llth  Sept  ITSdt 
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wlieii  it  was  separated  from  Gheeter  oo.  Length  16  m-tbreadtii  11 ;  area 
177  sq.  m. :  being  the  least  of  all  the  comities  except  Philadelphia.  Pop- 
olatioii  in  1790,  9,483;  in  1800,  12,809;  in  1810,  14,784;  in  1820, 14,810; 
]&  18S0,  17,323;  in  1840,  19,791. 

The  county  lies  entirely  within  the  primitive  formation,  with  the  ex?*- 
caption  of  the  allavial  tract  along  the  Delaware ;  the  prevailing  rocks 
being  granite,  gneiss,  and  feldspar,  in  every  variety  of  decomposition:. 
Some  of  these  deposits  of  gneiss,  on  the  creeks  near  the  Delaware,  fiir> 
nk^  valuable  quarries  of  stone.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
Bear  the  northwestern  boundary  becomes  hilly.  The  soil  is  not  naturally 
fertile,  but  with  the  aid  of  lime,  manure,  industry,  and  the  extensive  map* 
ket  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  made  very  productive.  The  broad  alluvial 
meadows  along  the  Delaware,  and  some  of  the  creeks,  furnish  rich  pas- 
turage for  immense  numbers  of  fat  cattle.  The  farmers  devote  their  at- 
tention principally  to  dairy  farming,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  principal  streams,  besides  the  Delaware,  are  Cobb's  cr.,  the  east- 
em  boundary.  Darby,  Crum,  Ridley,  Chester,  and  Hook  crs.  The  Bran- 
dywine  flows  along  the  western  boundary.  Falling  as  these  creeks  do 
£rom  the  upland  coimtry  to  tide-water,  they  fUmish  a  great  abundance 
of  wuter-power,  most  of  which  is  usefully  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  manufactures ;  among  which  are  21  cotton  factories,  9  woollen  facto* 
ries,  3  dyeing  and  print-works,  11  paper  factories,  1  furnace,  rolling  and 
Bail  mills,  edge-tool  manufactories,  powder-mills,  fulling,  flouring,  sawing, 
and  oil  mills.  The  decomposed  feldspar  of  this  county  and  Chester  co. 
has  been  formerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porcelain,  by 
Mr.  Tucker  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  believed  the  manuAtcture  has  been 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  foreign  competition.  Copper  has  been 
found,  it  is  said,  on  Chester  cr.,  and  there  are  indications  of  the  two 
shafts  once  sunk  in  searching  for  it ;  but  the  mine  is  now  unimproved. 
•  The  population  is  generally  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Swedish,  English  and  Welsh  settlers — a  majority  of  whom,  it  is  estimated, 
are  connected  with  the  society  of  Friends ;  and  there  are  also  many 
churches  of  other  denominations,  especially  of  the  ancient  Welsh  Episco- 
p^ans,  and  of  the  Swedes,  who  have  now  adopted  the  ritual  of  the 
£piscopal  church.  There  are  many  excellent  private  seminaries  in  the 
county,  among  which  that  of  Mr.  Gummerie,  in  Haverford  township,  is 
celebrated.  There  is  an  extensive  lazaretto  and  commodious  hospital  in 
l^cum  township,  on  the  Delaware,  for  the  acconunodation  of  sick  pas- 
sengers and  seamen  bound  to  Philadelphia.  The  county  also  has  a  well- 
managed  poorhouse,  connected  with  a  farm. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  railroad  passes  through  Chester* 
Several  important  turnpikes  also  pass  through  the  county,  towards  Balti- 
more, Chadsford,  Westchester,  Lancaster,  &c. 

Long  before  William  Penn  came  to  this  country,  indeed  before  he  was 
bom,  the  Swedes  had  already  settled  in  "Upland,**  now  Delaware  co, 
Tliey  first  landed  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  1638,  and  soon  after  built  a 
town  and  fort,  which  they  called  Christina,  on  the  north  side  of  Min- 
quaas  cr.,  (now  Christina  cr.,)  not  far  above  its  mouth.  (See  Outline 
History,  pp.  10,  11.)  In  1643,  Gov.  John  Printz,  with  the  Rev.  John 
Campanius  as  chaplain  of  the  colony,  arrived  from  Stockholm,  in  the  ship 
Fame,  accompanied  by  two  other  ships  of  war,  the  Swan  and  the  Chari- 
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IWL  H6  tetoeled  fin*  Im  vendence  the  broad  aUavial  laland  at  the  numtfa 
of  Darby  cr.,  called  Tinioam  island,  the  same  upon  which  the  lazaretto 
now  stands.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  only  by  the  two  branches 
of  Darby  cr.,  and  should  not  be  confounded,  by  those  who  seek  it  on  the 
mnpf  with  the  long,  narrow,  sandy  island  in  the  mid41e  of  the  Delaware, 
now  designated  as  Tinicum  island  on  the  state  map.  Here  Grov.  Prints 
erected  a  strong  fort  of  hemlock  logs,  and  a  splendid  palace  for  himself^ 
called  Printz  Hajl,  surrounded  with  a  fine  orchard  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Near  him,  on  the  same  island,  were  clustered  the  dwellings  and  planta* 
tions  of  the  more  respectable  colonists ;  a  commodious  church,  of  wood, 
was  consecrated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Campanius,  on  the  4th  Sept  1646 ;  and  a 
burying-ground  was  laid  out,  in  which,  as  Campanius  is  careful  to  inform 
OS,  ^the  first  corpse  that  was  buried  was  Andrew  Hanson's  daughter 
Catherine,  and  she  was  buried  on  the  28th  Oct.,  which  was  Kmon  and 
Jude's  day.**  The  city  of  Grov.  Printz  thus  founded  was  called  New  Got- 
tenburg,  and  for  some  years  it  ei\|oyed  the  dignity  of  being  the  metropolis 
f»f  New  Sweden. 

By  the  instructions  of  Queen  Christina  to  Gov.  Printz,  he  was  ei\ioined 
to  administer  justice  according  to  Swedish  laws ;  to  preserve,  as  fi^  aa 
practicable,  the  manners  and  customs  of  Sweden ;  to  promote  diligently, 
all  profitable  branches  of  industry,  such  as  the  culture  of  grain,  of  tobac- 
co, of  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry  for  silk ;  the  raising  of  cattle ;  to  search 
ibr  precious  metals ;  diligently  to  cultivate  a  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and 
especially  to  be  careful  to  undersell  the  English  and  Dutch.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Dutch,  he  was  to  conciliate  their  good-will,  but  to  deny  their 
right  to  any  of  die  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ;  and  if  all  friendly 
negotiations  proceed  fruitless,  he  was  to  repel  force  by  force.  With  the 
Virginians  he  was  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  and  exdiange  of 
good  offices ;  but  the  English  who  had  settled  on  Ferken's  cr.,  (SfiUem.) 
were  to  be  persuaded  to  remove,  or  else  to  be  brought  under  her  majesty h 
jurisdiction.  With  the  Indians  he  was  to  confirm  the  former  purchases 
of  land,  and  treaties  of  peace ;  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  win  them 
over  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  civ-t 
ilized  life.    But — 

**  Before  ell,  the  ^rernor  must  labor  and  watch  that  he  renders  in  all  things  to  Ahnirhty  God 
the  true  worahip  which  is  his  doe,  the  glory,  the  praise,  and  the  homage  which  belong  to  aim,  8ii4 
take  good  measures  that  the  di^o  service  is  performed  according  to  the  true  eonfessioa  of  Aiig»>. 
harg,  the  council  of  Upsal,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Swedish  church,  having  care  that  all  mei^ 
andeepeciall;^  the  youth,  be  well  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  ^ood  eede- 
iiastical  discipline  be  observed  and  mamtained.  With  respect  to  the  Dutch  colony  which  ntidm 
and  is  established  in  the  country  of  her  majesty  and  of  the  crown,  the  governor  must  not  distvi^^ 
what  has  been  ordained  in  the  aforesaid  grant  of  her  majesty  with  regard  to  the  ezerciae  of  the 
Befonned  religion.** 

Under  these  wholesome  instructions  the  Swedish  colony  prospered 
abundantly  until  more  powerful  pations  became  jealous  of  their  success. 

Campanius  represents  the  Indians  as  having  been  frequent  visiters  at 
his  house.  In  his  conversations  with  them,  he  generally  succeeded  in 
making  them  understand  the  great  leading  trutl^  and  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  He  was  so  much  encouraged  by  Sieir  docility  that  he  learned 
uieir  language,  and  translated  the  catechism  into  it. 

Small  hamlets  were  settled  at  various  places  along  the  shore  and  fiuw 
ther  inland,  but  still  at  convenient  distances  from  me  forts.    James  N« 
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B«irker,  Esq.,  in  his  oratioa  on  tile  94tii  Oct  1897,  before  ^  Penn  8o» 
ciety,  says : — 

The  town  of  Christina  H^bor,  and  Christma  Fort,  were  the  firet  places  erected  by  the  Swedes^ 
and  in  the  year  of  their  arrival,  1638.  The^  stood  at  a  place  called  by  the  natrves  Hopohaccan, 
on  the  north  of  the  stream  Minqnaas,  sometunes  caUed  Bnspeeoogh,  and  not  ftur  from  its  month. 
the  stream  also  receired  the  name  of  Christina,  which  it  still  retains,  and  a  rillagfe  of  some  an- 
^iqiiity,  further  np  the  creek,  is  yet  called  Christina.  But  the  fort  and  the  primitiye  town  of 
Christina  Harbor  hare  disappeared :  happily,  however,  for  the  antiquary,  an  accurate  draught  of 
both,  by  the  engineer  JUndstrom,  is  preserved  in  the  Nya  Swerige  of  Uampanins,  who  furnishes 
besides  a  minute  account  of  its  capture  in  1655  by  the  Dutch  under  Stuyv^esant,  after  a  siege  of 
foorteen  days,  and  which  eomplet^  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  The  Swedish  traveller  Kafan, 
who  visited  this  spot  in  1748,  had  |»esented  to  him  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Tranbeig,  minister  of 
the  Swedish  church  at  WDmington,  an  old  Swedish  silver  coin  of  Christina,  fotm4  among  axes, 
shovels,  and  other  things,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  under  ground,  by  some  workmen,  who 
in  the  preceding  summer  were  throwing  up  a  redoubt  to  protect  the  place  from  an  sjqpected  attack 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  new  fortification,  as  Mr.  Tranberg  informed  Kalm,  was  on 
the  same  spot  which.the  old  one  had  occupied ;  Kalm  adds,  that  it  is  nearly  three  miles  from  thai 
point,  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  its  mouth. 

Aceoirding  to  Campanius,  New  Gothenborg  was  totally  "  destroyed."  It  is  gratiiVing,  however. 
Is  lean  from  William  Penn  himself,  that  on  his  arrival,  the  Swedes  had  a  church,  pethape  the 
sncieot  edifice,  yet  standing  at  'Hnicum. 

Nya  Wasa  and  Gripsbolm  are  laid  down  on  some  of  the  old  maps  as  fortified  places.  Ebding 
supposes  thev  wers  on  the  Schuvlkill,  but  Dn  Simitiere  places  them  on  the  Delawave,  between 
If ym  GotbeBDorg  and  the  Sehnyikill.  Campanius,  however,  assigns  them  a  station  between  th« 
Schuylkill  and  a  stream  north  of  Tinicum,  Gripsholm  near  the  Delaware,  and  Nya  Wasa  some 
distance  up  the  Schuylkill,  probably  about  the  pcnnt  a  little  bekiw  Bertram's  Botamc  Garden.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  latter  with  any  certainty,  for  but  a  sm^le  stream  above  Tinicum  is  laid  down 
«B  the  maps,  caBed  by  lAndstrom*  the  only  one  who  gives  it  a  name,  Teona  Kengz  Kilen.  Nym 
WfMa  may  therefore  have  been  situated  even  bdow  the  present  Cobb's  creek. 

The  place  at  which  the  Dutch  erected  Fort  Kasimer,  sajrs  Campanius,  was  called  (by  the  In- 
£ans,  it  is  presumed)  Sand  Hocken,  and  was  on  the  south,  as  Christina  fort  was  on  the  nortl« 
of  the  Minquaas  or  Mingoes  ci«eek,  called  by  the  Swedes  Christina.  It  was  in  1651,  that  ths 
Dutch  wers  sufifoied  by  the  Swedish  goveroor  Prints,  who  contented  himself  with  timidly  pro. 
testing  against  the  measore,  to  possess  themselves  of  this  key  to  New  Sweden.  In  1654,  the 
successor  of  Prints,  governor  Risingh,  obtained  poesession  of  the  fort,  either  by  treachery  or  by 
storm,  Ihr  the  historians  disagree  on  this  point,  when  it  leceived  the  new  title  of  **  The  Fort  of  tM 
Holy  Trinity,**  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sven  Schute,  lord  of  Passaiung.  In  tbm 
following  year  it  was  the  first  place  of  strength  obliged  to  jiM  to  the  conquoor  Stuyvesant,  and 
wu  afteni^ards  calM  Fort  Nieu  Amstel.  The  account  by  Campanius  of  these  transactions  is 
interesting,  and, his  book  contains  besides  an  engraved  view  of  the  fort  itself  under  its  Swedisb 
title  of  Tlrefolldigheeto  Forte. 

Andreas  Hudde,  an  agent  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  charge  of  Fort  Nassan, 
in  1645-46,  was  sent  by  Gov.  Kieft  to  spy  out  the  land  where  the  Swedes 
had  settled.  While  he  remained  at  Fort  Nassau,  (on  the  Jersey  shore 
near  the  mouth  of  Timber  cr.,)  a  fierce  diplomatic  war  was  carried  on 
between  himself  and  (tov.  Printz,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  his 
•fficial  report.    In  his  description  of  the  country,  he  says, — 

**  Somewhat  further  on  the  same  side  (above  Christina)  about  two  (Dutch)  miles  there  ars 
some  plantations  which  are  continued  noaily  a  mile ;  but  Ibnr  houses  only  are  built,  and  these  at 
eonsimrable  distance  one  fnm  the  other.  The  fbrthest  of  these  is  not  far  from  Tinnekonk,  which 
is  an  island,  and  is  towards  the  river-side  secured  by  creeks  and  underwood ;  there  the  governor, 
Jbhn  Prints,  keeps  his  residence.  This  is  a  pretty  strong  fort,  constructed  by  laying  very  heavy 
hemlock  logs  {greenen)  the  one  on  the  other ;  but  this  fort  with  aU  its  buildings  was  burnt  down 
on  the  5th  December,  1655.  Further  on,  at  the  same  side,  till  you  come  to  tlM  SchuyUdfl,  being 
aboQt  two  miles,  there  is  not  a  single  plantation,  neither  at  Tinnekonk,  because  near  the  river 
nothing  is  to  be  met  but  underwood  and  valley  lands. 

**  In  regard  to  this  Schuylkill,  these  are  lands  purchased  and  possessed  by  the  company.  He 
•mpfeyed  the  company's  carpenter,  and  constructed  there  a  fort,  on  a  very  convenient  spot,  on  an 
isluid  near  the  borders  of  the  kill,  which  is  from  the  southwest  side  secured  by  another  cieek, 
and  fipon  the  S.  S.  EL  and  S.  sides  with  undevwood  and  valley  lands.  It  lays  about  the  distance 
ofagtmshot  in  the  kiU.    On  the  soirth  side  of  tfaii  kill,  on  the  same  island,  bssntiftil  oopfcis 
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■msed.  Tfaii  ftrt  Mmiot  in  aay  maiUMr^wiiAtetcr  obtak  anj  oontfol  oa  tlw  river,  Imt  k  bas  ^tS 
eommand  over  the  whole  creek,  while  this  kill  or  creek  is  the  only  remaining  arenae  for  trade 
with  the  Minqoaae,  and  without  this  trade  the  river  ie  of  little  valne. 

"At  a  little  distance  from  this  fort  was  a  creek  to  the  farthest  distant  wood,  which  place  is 
named  }C'mpui»^ng  by  the  savages,  which  was  before  a  certain  and  invariable  resort  for  trade 
with  the  Mmqoaas,  but  which  is  now  opposed  by  the  Swedes  having  there  built  a  strong  house. 
About  half  a  mile  further  in  the  woods,  Governor  Prints  constructed  a  mill  on  a  kill  which  rune 
in  the  sea  not  far  to  the  south  of  Matinnekonk,  and  on  this  kill  a  strong  building  just  by  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  Minquaas ;  and  this  place  is  called  by  the  savages  Kakankonk.  So  that 
no  access  to  the  Minquaas  is  left  open ;  and  he  too  [Prints]  controls  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the 
savages  on  the  river,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  go  a  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  which  they 
are  not  able  to  do  without  passing  by  his  residence.  In  regard  to  his  force,  it  consists  at  utmost 
of  eighty  or  ninety  men,  freemen  as  well  as  servants,  with  whom  he  must  ganison  all  his  strong 
placM."— J^.  York  Hut.  8oc  CoUeetiont,  New  Serie;  voL  I. 

Thomas  Campanius  Holm,  grandson  of  Rev.  Mr.  Campanius,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  on  New  Sweden,  derived  principally  from  his  grandfa- 
flier's  papers,  in  1702,  has  the  following  description  of  the  same  places 
describea  by  Hudde. 


Mocoponaca,  which  is  called  Qiester,  was  a  bare  place,  without  a  fort,  but  there  was 
houses  built  there.    It  was  good  even  land  there  by  the  sea  shore,  situated  between  Christina  foit 
end  New  Gottenburg,  though  nearer  the  latter,  and  there  was  also  a  fort  built  there  some  time  after. 

Passaiung  was  the  commander  Swen  Skute*s  donation,  and  under  that  was  Korsholm  fort 
ntuated.  But  afl^  Governor  John  Prints  went  to  Swede  land,  it  was  quitted  by  the  Swedes* 
and  afterwards  burnt  and  ruined  by  the  Indians. 

Manaiiung,  that  is,  Skoolkill  fort,  this  was  a  handsome  little  fort  built  of  logs,  with  sand  and 
stones  fiUod  up  betwixt  the  logs,  and  pallisadoes  cut  very  sharp  towards  the  top ;  it  laid  four 
Aiiles  tnm  Christina ;  east  it  was  mounted  with  great  guns,  as  well  as  the  other  Ibrts.  The  forts 
are  all  situated  by  the  water-side. 

Chinsessing  [fcingsessing]  was  called  the  New  fort  This  was  no  fort,  but  good  strong 
bg-houses,  built  of  good  strong  hard  hickory,  two  stories  high,  which  was  a  fiort  good  ana 
itron^  enough  to  seci^  themselves  from  the  Indians.  For  what  signifieth  a  fort  when  the  people 
therem  boast  of  the  stiength  of  the  place,  and  do  not  crave  for  God's  assistance  T  And  there  lived 
five  freemen,  who  plough,  sow,  plant,  and  manure  the  land,  and  thev  lived  very  well  there,  for  the 
govenM^  had  settled  them  there.  Kairaung  stream,  or  water-mill :  bv  this  place  is  a  stroog 
stream,  and  hath  extraordinary  conveniences  to  build  mills  there,  and  the  government  cansed  a 
mill  to  be  built  there. 

In  return  for  Gov.  Printz's  valuable  services,  Queen  Christina,  in  1643, 
was  pleased  to  grant  him  the  island  of  Tinicum,  with  its  town  of  New 
Gottenburg,  as  a  possession  to  be  ei\joyed  by  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
Printz,  after  a  residence  often  years,  retumea  to  Sweden  in  1652,  leaving 
his  son-in-law,  Pappegoia,  in  temporary  charge  of  the  colony.  Printz  had 
become  unpopular  by  a  too  rigid  exercise  of  authority.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  John  Claudius  Rising,  a  treaty  was  held 
with  the  neighboring  Indian  chiefs.  The  following  account  of  it  is  giv^i 
in  the  quaint  language  of  some  ancient  translator  of  Campanius  Holm's 
work,  as  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Collections.* 

The  17th  June,  1654,  was  gatheied  together  at  Prince  Hall  at  Tennacum,  ten  of  the  sache- 
mans  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  th^e  at  that  time  was  spoken  to  them  in  the  behalf  of  the  great 
Queen  of  Sweed  land  fcnr  to  renew  the  old  league  of  friendship  that  was  betwixt  them,  and  that  the 
Sweeds  had  bought  and  purchased  the  land  of  them.  Tliey  complained  that  the  Sweeds  they 
should  have  brought  in  with  them  much  evil,  because  so  manv  of  them  since  are  dead  and  ex- 
pired. Then  there  was  given  unto  them  considerable  presents  and  parted  amongst  them.  Whenth^ 
had  received  the  presents  thev  went  out,  and  had  a  conference  amongst  them  a  pretty  while,  ani 
came  in  again,  and  then  spoke  one  of  the  chiefs,  bv  name  Noaman,  rebuked  the  rest,  and  that 
they  had  spoken  evil  of  the  Sweeds  and  done  them  harm,  and  that  they  should  do  so  no  more,  for 
they  were  good  people.    Look,  said  he,  pointing  upon  the  presents,  what  they  have  brought  us, 

*  A  more  complete  and  modem  English  translation,  by  Mr.  DiqKmoeaa»  hai  since  bean  pob* 
fiifaod  in  the  coUeotions  of  the  Penn.  Htft.  Society. 
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tad  they  Man  our  frisKdehipi  ind  Umh  he  efaroked  himedf  three  tamee  down  hie  eno,  which  mm 
an  especial  token  of  friendship.  Afterwards  he  thnnked  for  the  presents  they  had  received,  which 
he  did  in  all  their  behalfs,  and  said  that  there  should  hereafter  he  observed  and  kept  a  more  strict 
fiiendship  amoiigst  them  than  then  hath  been  hitherto.  That  as  they  had  been  in  Govemoeur 
Frintx  his  time,  one  body  and  one  heart,  (beating  and  knocking  npon  his  breast,)  they  should 
henceforward  be  as  one  head.  For  a  token  waving  with  both  his  bunds,  and  made  as  if  be  would 
tye  a  strong  knott ;  and  then  he  made  this  comparison,  that  as  the  callibash  is  of  growth  round 
without  any  crack,  also  they  from  henceforth  hereafter  as  one  body^  without  any  separation,  and 
it  they  heard  or  understood  that  any  one  would  do  them  or  any  of  theirs  any  harm,  we  should  give 
them  timely  notice  thereof,  and  likewise  if  they  heard  any  mischief  plotting  against  the  Christians, 
they  would  give  them  notice  thereof  if  it  was  at  midmght.  And  then  answer  was  made  unto 
them,  that  that  would  be  a  true  and  lasting  friendship,  if  every  one  would  consent  to  it.  And 
upon  the  said  sayings  they  made  a  general  shout,  and  consented  to  it  Then  the  great  gnns  were 
lired,  which  pleased  them  exceedingly  well,  saying,  Pu-hu-hu !  mo  kijick  pickon ;  that  u,  hear! 
now  believe !  the  great  guns  are  fired.  And  then  they  were  treated  with  wine  and  brandy.  Then 
stood  up  another  of  the  Indians  and  spoke,  and  admonished  all  in  general  that  they  shou^  ke<^ 
the  league  and  friendship  with  the  Christians  that  was  made,  and  m  no  manner  of  way  violate 
the  same,  and  do  them  no  manner  of  injury,  not  to  their  hogs  or  their  cattle,  and  if  any  one  shoidd 
be  found  ruilty  thereof,  they  should  be  severely  punished,  oSiers  to  an  example ;  they  advised  that 
we  should  settle  some  Sweeds  upon  Passaiunck,  where  then  there  lived  a  power  of  Indians,  for  to 
observe  if  they  did  any  mischief,  tney  should  be  punished.  Moreover  that  all  the  land  that  the  Sweeds 
kad  bought  and  purchased  should  be  confirmed,  the  copies  of  the  agreements  were  then  punctually 
lead  unto  them.  But  the  originals  were  At  Stockholm,  and  when  their  names  [were  read]  that 
had  signed,  they  seemed  when  they  heard  it  rejoiced,  but  when  anv  one's  name  was  read  that 
was  dMd,  they  hung  their  heads  down  and  seemed  to  be  sorrowful.  And  then  there  was  set  upon 
the  floor  in  the  mat  hall  two  great  kettles,  and  a  great  many  other  vessels  with  sappan,  that  is, 
mush,  made  of  Indian  com  or  Indian  wheat,  as  groweth  there  in  abundance.  But  the  sache- 
mans  they  sate  by  themselves,  but  the  common  sort  of  Indians  they  fed  heartily,  and  were  satis* 
fled.  The  above  mentioned  treat  v  and  friendship  that  then  was  made  betwixt  the  Sweeds  and 
the  Indians,  hath  been  ever  since  kept  and  observed,  and  that  the  Sweeds  have  not  been  by  them 
molested. 

Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  conquered  New 
Sweden,  in  1655.  (See  Outline  History,  p.  11.)  The  Dutch  settled  but 
slowly  in  New  Sweden  after  the  conquest,  generally  preferring  trade, 
with  a  residence  in  towns,  to  agricultural  employments.  Acrelius,  an 
accurate  Swedish  historian,  a  part  of  whose  work,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Collin,  of  Wicaco,  has  been  published  by  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  says : 

^  Stnyvesant  had  a  deep,  fixed  jeahnisy  that  the  Swedes  had  a  dislike  to  the  Dutch  and  attach, 
ment  to  the  English.  Though  all  the  Swedish  fiunilies  were  only  130,  according  to  tiM  list  given 
in  by  the  schout,  they  made  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  therefore  formidable.  Ho 
therefore  positively  oridered  that  au  the  Swedes  should  collect  into  small  towns ;  and  proposed 
Passaiong  as  the  most  proper,  being  a  pleasant  and  fiuitfrd  territorv."  But  Beekman,  tl^  Ueu- 
tenant-govemor,  could  not  persna£,  and  did  not  like  to  compel  them  to  do  it.  This  was  in 
1659-60. 

''The  vrife  of  Pappegoia,  and  daughter  of  Gov.  Printz,  lived  still  in  Tenakonffh,  [l^cum.] 
With  all  the  advantages  of  that  seat,  she  was  so  poor  from  want  of  |aboren  thai  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment granted  her  a  small  aid,  which  was  for  some  time  an  ox  and  some  hogs,  both  fattmd, 
and  sufficient  grain  for  bread  yearly.    Finally  she  returned  to  Sweden." 

West  Jersey  began  to  be  settled  as  early  as  the  year  1676.  The  colo- 
nists, generally  Quakers  firom  Wales,  sailing  up  the  Delaware,  naturally 
became  acquainted  with  the  hospitable  asd  thrifty  Sv^^es,  who  often 
served  as  their  interpreters  with  the  aborigines^ — and  Quaker  fiskmilies 
gradually  took  up  their  abode  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  Upland,  at 
Shackamaxon,  and  opposite  Burlington  and  the  Falls.  This  was  previ* 
ooB  to  the  purchase  of  the  province  bv  Wm.  Penn.  Smith  says : — **  The 
first  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at  Cnester,  to  be  found  on  record,  was 
held  the  10th  day  of  the  11th  month,  1681,  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wade. 
It  consisted  of  the  Friends  of  Chichester  imd  Upland,  or  Chester.  These 
Friends  had  meetings  for  worship  at  each  others  houses  so  long  before  aa 
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the  year  1675,  in  wfaick  year  Robert  Wade  and  dhrers  others  eame  over.'* 
In  1681  two  ships  arrived  in  the  Delaware  from  London,  and  one  from 
Bristol.  One  of  them,  the  Bristol  Factor,  Roger  Dunn,  commander,  ar- 
rived at  Upland  on  the  11th  December.  The  passengers,  says  Proud^ 
went  ashore  at  Robert  Wade's  landing  near  the  lower  side  of  Chester 
creek ;  and  the  river  having  frozen  up  that  night,  the  passengers  remain* 
ed  all  winter.  Markham,  die  nephew  and  confidential  agent,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor,  came  over  in  one  of  these  ships.  The  earlier 
colonists  chose  the  sea-shore,  and  the  more  inland 'townships  of  the  countv 
were  not  settled  until  after  the  arrival  of  Wm.  Penn  in  1682.  Haverforot 
Radnor,  and  Darby  were  settled  in  that  year.  Friends  continued  to  come 
in  from  Wales  and  England.  Newtown,  Goshen,  and  Uwchland  were 
settled,  and  other  townships  were  gradually  filled  up.  The  Swedes  and 
the  Indians  received  the  worthy  and  peaceable  Friends  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality ;  assisted  them  to  build  mills,  and  meeting-houses, 
and  dwellings ;  furnished  provisions  for  them  until  their  new  crops  could 
be  gathered ;  and  the  three  races,  or  five  rather,  for  the  Dutch  were  here 
also,  and  the  Germans  began  to  come  in,  dwelt  harmoniously  together  for 
tnany  years. 

The  southern  boundary  separating  this  county  from  the  state  of  Dela* 
ware  is  the  periphery  of  a  circle  drawn  at  a  radius  of  12  miles.  This 
singular  line  had  its  origin  in  a  deed  of  feoffment  obtained  by  Wm.  Penn 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  Aug.  24,  1784,  of  "all  that  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  otherwise  called  Delaware,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  lying  withia 
the  compass  or  circle  of  12  miles  about  the  same.''  At  the  same  time  he 
purchased  the  land  on  the  bay,  **  beginning  12  miles  south  from  the  town 
of  New  Castle,"  down  to  Cape  Henlopen.  These  tracts  formed  after- 
wards the  "  Three  Lower  Counties.^  It  is  well  known  that  a  long  dispute 
existed  between  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietary  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Penns,  concerning  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsvlvania.  By  the  char- 
ter, Wm.  Penn's  grant  was  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by ''  the  beginning  of 
the  three-and-fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,"  and  on  the  south  by  a 
circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance  northward  and  westwiurd  wnio  ihs 
beginning  of  the  fortitih  degree  of  northern  latttude,  and  then  by  a  straight 
line  westward,  &c  Lord  Baltmiore  insisted  that  the  whole  fortieth  de* 
gree  of  north  latitude  was  included  in  his  charter,  which  was  prior  in 
point  of  time.  Penn  insisted  that  L<»ti  Baltimore  was  precluded  by  a 
recital  in  his  charter  that  the  land  was  uncultivated,  and  possessed  by 
barbarians,  whereas  it  was  not  so,  but  possessed  by  Dutch  and  Swedes^ 
and  therefore  the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant.  This  dispute  was 
fiiiaUy  settled  by  mutual  agreement  in  1732,  that  the  line  dividing  the 
three  lower  counties  from  Maryland,  runniiig  up  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
sula, should  make  a  **  tangent  to  the  western  part  of  the  cirde  of  New 
Castie  town" — and  that  circle  was  described  in  the  agreement  as  follows : 
**  That  there  shall  be  the  said  circle  mentioned  in  the  charter  for  Penn- 
sylvania, and  deed  of  feoiment  of  New  Castle,  (or  so  much  thereof  as  is 
requisite,)  drawn  and  marked  out  at  the  twelve  miled  distance  fi^m  the" 
town  of  New  Castle^  v^ch  twelve  xhiles  riiall  be  twelve  English  statute 
mileflu"  The  other  line  dividing  Maryland  from  Pennsylvania,  wae  to  be 
a  due  west  line,  ^  to  ran  across  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  to  be  fifteen 
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miles  due  soQth,  or  below  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia,'' 

Notwidistanding  this  plain  agreement,  the  commissioners  under  it  for 
rahning  the  line  on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  1733,  set  up  the  ridicu- 
lous pretension  that  the  **  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  New 
Castle"  referred  to  the  periphery  only  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  radius 
"Would  reach  only  about  two  miles  from  New  Castle,  instead  of  twelve. 
The  survey  was  therefore  adjourned ;  and  another  long  series  of  lawsuits 
and^controversies  ensued,  which  were  not  quieted  until  4th  July,  1760, 
when  a  final  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties.  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  were 
employed  in  1767  and  '68,  to  run  the  line  and  erect  stone  pillars  at 
fconspicuous  points.  Thus  originated  the  famous  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Kne.^ 

During  the  revolution,  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  the 
American  army  retreated  to  Chester,  and  thence  the  next  day  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  British  army  went  up  along  the  northwest  boundary  of 
the  county  towards  the  Schuylkill,  and  afterwards  entered  Philadelphia. 
While  they  occupied  this  city  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  Delaware  co.^ 
was  often  overrun  by  small  scouting  parties  of  the  Americans  sent  out  to^ 
destroy,  forage,  or  to  cut  ofi"  supplies  from  the  enemy,  and  to  annoy  the 
British  shipping  in  the  Delaware. 

Soon  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  in,  1783,  the  subject  of  remov- 
ing the  county  seat  caused  considerable  excitement  throughout  the  county. 
The  resuh  was,  that  in  1789  Chester  county  was  divided.  (See  Chester 
county,  page  219.) 

An  event  that  has  recently  occurred,  even  while  this  volume  is  in  the 
Imnds  of  the  printer,  will  long  be  remembered  in  Delaware  county.  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  5th  Aug.  1843,  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  rain,  ac- 
companied with  wind  in  some  places  equal  to  a  tornado,  burst  upon  the 
region  around  Philadelphia.  Its  effects  were  particularly  destructive  on 
all  the  streams  of  Delaware  county.  The  following  extracts  are  gleaned 
from  the  Philadelphia  papers : 

**  The  rain  fell  as  if  in  a  mass ;  runlets  became  creeks,  and  creeks  were  swollen  into  ziTers. 
About  six  o'clock  it  was  fonnd  that  Chester  cr.  was  rapidly  rising.  So  instantaneous  was  the 
swell  of  water»  that  the  next  moment  left  no  feding  but  the  instmct  of  seif-preserration.  The 
stream  rose,  it  is  said  by  some,  six  feet  in  five  minutes ;  others  ayer  that  it  rose  six  feet  in  one 
minute.  The  water  poured  down  as  if  a  wave  of  the  sea  had  been  Bwa>t  onward  by  an  earth* 
quake.  In  about  two  hours  it  had  risen  23  feet.  The  neighboring  cre^  were  swollen  in  the 
same  proportion.  Fortunately  this  took  place  before  dark,  or  the  scene  would  have  been  even 
more  temUe  than  it  was.  In  Chester  the  buildings  most  fhul  were  swept  away,  and  from,  otheni 
females  were  home  through  the  rushing  waters,  half  dead  with  affright. 

**  Houses,  dams,  bridges,  boats,  an  immense  mass  of  lumber,  furniture,  mill-wheels,  &e.,  shot 
by  on  the  euirent.  The  railroad  bridge  was  lifted  from  its  foundations  and  flung  down  tiie 
stream.  The  next  to  fall  was  the  suspension  bridge.  It  is  bdieved  that  not  less  than  5M)  persons 
have  been  drowned.  At  one  place  on  Chester  cr.,  an  entire  femily,  that  of  Mr.  Rhoads,  consist- 
ing  of  lumself,  wife,  and  two  children,  found  it  impossible,  so  instantaneous  was  the  rise  and 
rush  of  the  torrent,  to  escape  the  house,  and  all  perished. 

'*  The  fectories  of  Mr.  Croier,  Mr.  Riddle,  and  Mr.  Dickson  and  others,  have  been  swept  away. 
Most,  if  not  all  the  mills  on  Darby  cr.  have  been  carried  away.  Beatty's  iron  woHls  on  Crum 
nm,  (three  miles  below  Darby,)  are  said  to  have  been  entirelv  destrojred.  The  manufactured 
goods  and  a  portion  of  the  machinery  of  Kent's  factory  on  Darby  cr.  were  swept  out.  Palmer's 
pi4»er*miU  on  Darby  cr.  was  greatly  mjured.  Hood's  new  bridge  in  Radnor  township  is  carried 
away.  Kelly's  bridge  on  Dari>yis  mjured.  Tlie  large  three-pi^ed  stone  bridge  across  Darby  cr. 
is  one  mass  of  ndns ;  only  a  portion  of  the  abutments  are  standing.  It  gave  way  piece  by  piece, 
betweoi  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The  water  at  this  spot,  usually  a  mefe  runl^  rose  30  feet  The 
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lioitae  of  llfn.  Bfatgaret  NoiHan,  who  was  in  it  widi  bar  iottr  cMMitti,  wm  twipt  mw^  iK«i  « 
little  b^ow  KeUj'h  factory,  (two  or  throe  miles  below  Duby.)  Thej  were  ell  dmwiMd,  ukI  their 
bodies  have  been  all  recovered. 

**  A  mile  and  a  half  below  Upper  Providence  a  mill  was  carried  away  with  a  Bian  and  foor  thSL 
dren  in  it ;  also  his  boose, 'with  the  rest  of  his  family  in  it  All  were  drowned,  save  one  Udfo 
girl,  who  clang  to  a  tree*    Another  was  swept  off  with  an  aged  man  in  it* 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  dam  across  a  credL  in  the  coonty  that  is  not  carried  off  or  much  ttdnrad  ; 
and  at  least  50  bridges  have  been  swept  off,  occasioning  a  kiss  to  the  covasty  of  nearly  ||  100,000 ; 
and  the  individual  loss  cannot  now  be  estimated. 

"  On  a  carve  of  Ridley  cr.,  immediatdy  aiming  Grove's  cotton  fine^oiy,  now  in  the  ooevpaa* 
cy  of  Samael  Bancroft,  £sq.,  is  a  stone  bailding  aboat  70  feet  long,  ibnneriy  used  as  a  paper* 
min,  bat  until  Saturday  inhabited  by  three  families,  the  middle  portion  being  oeeopied  bv  wfkmi* 
ly  named  Hardgraves.  Swelled  by  the  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  creek  on  Satipday  leaped  over  its 
banks  and  rushed  in  a  direct  line  forward,  sweeping  out  entirely  the  centre  part  of  the  lNiildinf» 
and  carrying  with  it  Mr.  Hardgraves  and  four  of  his  children,  who  were  sitting  unon  a  bed,  and 
leaving  on  only  one  side  a  smaB  piece  of  the  floor  about  a  foot  wide,  where  Mrs.  Hard^ves  and 
her  infant  dnld  barely  found  a  footing — while  directly  opposite  to  her,  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
rushing  torrent,  were  a  man  and  four  children  clustered  upon  a  small  piece  of  the  6oor,  which 
had  not  been  carried  away  ihmi  its  fastening.  In  this  pitiable  position  they  remained  for  ss—e 
time,  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  aid,  until  a  gallant  fellow  named  Holt— who  lived  in  one  of 
the  outer  portions  of  the  building,  and  who  had  &d  in  safety  when  the  danger  became  evident- 
tied  the  two  ends  of  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  made  his  way  across  to  his  part  of  the  hotve, 
where,  cutting  a  hole  through  the  dividing  wall,  he  brought  the  man  and  his  four  children  into  m 
more  secure  position.  With  considerable  difficulty  Holt  then  contrived  to  get  a  ladder  across  to 
where  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Hardgraves  and  her  child  stood,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
across  in  safety.  The  tope  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  swollen  stream  had  boon  fastoaed  by 
him  on  his  landing,  and  by  means  of  it,  he  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  on  the  eppoeita 
shore,  in  passing  everv  one  of  the  rescued  sufferers  in  safety  across — himself  going  last. 

**  Of  a  nature  equally  worthy  of  praise  was  the  act  of  a  brave  man  named  Aimer  Wool,  who  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  ms  life,  rescued  fh>m  death  Mr.  William  Flowers.  Mr.  Flowers  was,  ii  ap- 
peal*, driving  some  of  his  cows  in  the  vicinity  of  his  mill  on  Chester  creek,  when  the  iood  over. 
took  and  carried  him  away.  A  small  tree  to  which  he  clung  stopped  his  course  finr  a  short  tima, 
but  being  uprooted  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  he  was  again  carried  off;  and  the  roof  of  a 
house  having  been  seen  to  pass  over  him,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  perished ;  but  shortljaitelik 
wards  he  was  observed  to  be  dinging  to  a  buttonwood  tree,  which  stiO  stood  up  against  the  flood. 
Immediatdy  Ahner  Wool  procivmi  a  rape,  ventured  into  the  troubled  waters,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Mt.  Flowers,  who  was  very  much  exhausted.  Fastening  the  rope  around  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  still  to  retain  a  hold  upon  it  himself  he  made  a  signal  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  F.  was 
drawn  in  safety  to  the  shore — he  following  afterwards  in  the  same  manner.  A  devoted  mulatla 
woman  seeing  Mr.  Flowers'  danger,  attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  was  herself  swept  away  and 
engulfed  by  a  sudden  dash  of  the  flood." 

Chester  is  the  most  ancient  town  and  county  seat  in  Pennsylvania,  ft 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Chester  cr.,  13  miles  S.  W.  from  Pliiladelphia. 
It  has  an  antiquated,  venerable  appearance,  and  still  retains  the  quiet 
and  orderly  character  which  has  distinguished  it  for  more  than  100  years. 
It  contains  a  substantial  courthouse  of  stone,  erected  in  1724,  a  jail  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity,  an  ancient  Swedish  church,  (St  Paul's,)  a  Quaker 
meeting-house,  a  new  Catholic  church,  the  Delaware  Coun^  Bank,  an 
Atheneum,  and  about  160  dwellings.  The  railroad  from  Philadeli^a  to 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  passes  through  the  place.  Population  in  18My 
848 ;  in  1840,  about  1,000."^  The  annexed  view,  in  the  central  part  of  tiie 
village,  was  taken  from  Mr.  Howes'  tavern.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  court* 
house  and  public  offices,  with  the  jail,  and  Mr.  Irwin's  hotel  and  the  mar- 
ket-house in  the  distance.    Mr.  S.  A.  Price's  hotel  is  seen  on  the  left. 

Several  particulars  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Chester  have  l)een  nar- 
rated  above  in  the  history  of  the  county.  While  the  Dutcht  subsequent 
to  the  first  English  conquest,  held  a  short  sway  over  New  Sweden,  in 

*  In  pursuance  of  an  absurd  praetiee,  under  the  census  of  1840,  the  populatioii  «f  villafet  aol 
ineorDorated  has  not  been  separately  stated. 
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Central  Part  of  Chester. 

1673.  thw  divided  the  western  shore  into  three  counties  or  judicial  dis- 
tricts. The  most  northern  was  called  Oplandt,  or  Upland,  its  capital 
being  at  the  village  of  Upland,  now  Chester.  This  division  was  contin- 
ued under  the  subsequent  administration  of  the  English  governor,  Andross. 
The  magistrates  for  Upland  under  Andross  were  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Rambo, 
Itarael  Holme,  Laes  Andriesson  Woole,  Swaine  Otto,  Ernest  Cock.  At 
that  day  James  Sanderland,  a  wealthy  Swede,  was  the  principal  owner 
#f  the  property  on  the  side  of  the  creek  where  the  town  is ;  and  Robert 
Wade,  a  distinguished  Quaker,  had  his  ^  Essex  House''  on  the  other  side, 
and  owned  the  land  for  some  distance  back  into  the  country.  Mr.  San- 
derland died  in  1692,  aged  56.  A  splendid  monument  in  the  old  Swedish 
cburch,  of  which  he  was  probably  one  of  the  founders,  commemorates  his 
Tirtues. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  occurred  in  Chester  was  the  first 
landing  of  William  Penn  vrithin  the  province,  early  in  November,  1682. 
He  hi^  previously  landed  below  at  Newcastle,  on  the  27th  October, 
where  he  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  the  colonists  "  of  all  peoples, 
tongues,  and  nations."  Mr.  Duponoeau  has  eloquently  described  the  first 
landing  at  Newcastle  in  one  of  his  discourses. 

See  yoQ  jon  gallant  ship,  sailing  with/>iopitiou8  gales  up  the  riyer  Delaware  7  Her  decks  are 
eorered  with  passengers,  enjoying  the  mild  temperature  of  our  climate,  and  the  serenity  of  our 
fnih!«"*'  sky.  They  view  with  astonishment  the  novel  scenery  which  strikes  their  sight ;  im- 
pwnr  fioiests  on  each  side,  half  de^oiled  of  their  red  and  yellow  leayes,  with  which  the  ground 
ift  profliselT  strewed.  No  noise  is  heard  around  them,  saye  that  of  the  deer  rustUng  through  the 
trees,  as  she  flies  from  the  Indian  who  pursues  her  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  Now  and  then  a 
stnmge  yell  strikes  the  ear  from  a  distance,  which  the  echoes  of  the  woods  reyerberate,  and  forms 
»  •tronf  eoQtrast  to  the  awful  stiUness  of  the  scene.  Observe  the  plainness  of  the  dress  of  those 
Tcnerahle  pilgnms,  and  see  them  lift  their  e^es  with  silent  gratitude  to  heaven.  They  are  a 
elioeen  band  of  Friends,  who  have  left  the  British  shores  to  establish  here  in  peace  their  philan. 
Ihfopic  oommonweaHh ;  their  ship  is  called  the  Welcome,  Greenaway  c<immanda  her,  and  Wil- 
UAM  Psnr  is  among  them. 

Now  they  luid  at  Newcastle,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  diversified  population  which 
inhabit  these  shores.  The  English,  the  Welsh,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  all  crowd 
to  bail  the  great  man  whom  they  had  been  ezpeetin|r  for  one  long  year,  and  whose  fame  had 
■beady.pimded  hun  to  these  di^ant  regions.  The  historian  will  not  omit  to  describe  this  pleas. 
~ —^  mid  it  wiU  be  more  than  once  the  favorite  subject  of  the  painter's  pencil.    He  will 
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elioose  the  incCast  wben  Wa&un  Ptaon  kai  jivrt  landad  with  hb  fnnug^  M»vch»  wU|»  tilt 
oihen  are  itill  on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  boats,  making  tor  the  shore,  liiere  joa  see  him  su|»# 
ported  bj  his  friend  Pearson  From  his  manly  port,  and  the  resolution  which  his  counteoaooe 
displays,  yon  would  take  him  to  be  a  warrior,  if  the  mild  philanthropy  which  beams  fnnp  bis 
^res  did  not  reveal  his  profession  still  more  than  the  simplicity  of  bis  garb.  He  who  stands 
b«fore  him  in  British  regmientals,  and  whom  he  shakes  affectionatdv  by  the  band,  is  his  relation 
Markham,  whom  he  had  sent  in  the  preceding  year  to  explore  the  land  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  settlers.  Those  on  the  right,  a  numerous  band,  are  vour  honored  ancestors,  some  of 
whom  accompany  him  on  the  voyage,  and  others  had  arrived  before,  and  are  now  assembled 
here  to  greet  him.  There  stands  ranberton,  Moore,  Yardley,  Wain,  Lloyd,  Posey,  Chapman, 
Wood,  HolUngsworth,  Rhoades,  Hall,  Gibbons,  BonsaU,  Sellers ;  Claypoole,  whose  ancestor,  not 
many  years  before,  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  British  empire  ;*  West,  one  of  whose  descendants 
wiU  charm  the  worid  by  his  magic  pencil,  and  for  whose  name  and  &me*rival  nations  will,  m 
after  ages,  contend ;  and  many  other  worthies  whom  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate.  On  the 
left  is  a  number  of  Swedes,  whom  their  national  dress,  light  hair,  and  northern  countenances, 
sufficiently  designate ;  there  you  see  the  brothers  Swanson,t  who  own  the  ground  on  which  the 
eity  of  Plulwlelphia  is  soon  to  stand,  and  whose  name  one  of  our  streets  w3l  perpetuate.  With 
than  are  StiUe,  Bankson,t  Kempe,  Rambo,  Peterson,  and  several  others,  whose  names  stifi  live 
in  their  descendants.  Their  leader  is  Lacy  Cock,^  whose  merit  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in  the  first 
council  of  the  new  commonwealth.  Observe  how  he  extends  his  hands ;  promising,  in  the  name 
•f  his  coontrymea,  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  their  reverend  proprietor,  and  declaring  that  t^iis  is 
the  best  day  they  ever  saw.  The  Dutch  are  disseminated  through  the  town,  which  was  built  by 
them,  as  you  may  eanly  perceive  by  the  sharp^inted  roofr  of  their  houses.  They  smoke  their 
pipes  in  sUence,  and,  after  their  manner,  partake  of  the  general  joy. 

But  see,  close  to  that  half-ruined  fort,  this  motley  group  of  Indians,  whose  i^ixiety  manifeati 
itself  on  their  countenances,  and  who  view  the  new-comers  with  looks  in  which  suspicion  seems 
as  ^et  to  predominate.  They  are  the  Lenni  Lenape,  whose  history  and  manners  are  already 
familiar  to  you.  At  their  heald  is  Tamanbnd,||  the  great  and  the  good,  who  is  said  never  to  have 
had  his  equal  for  virtue  and  goodness,  and  whose  memory  is  still  ^Id  in  veneration  by  the  savage 
nations.  Hid  eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  William  Penn !  His  great  mind  has  already  discevered 
in  him  a  congenial  soul ;  alone  among  his  tribe,  he  shows  by  his  looks  that  noble  oonfidenca 
which  will  not  be  deceived.  He  it  is  who,  under  that  elm-tree,  which  many  of  us  have  seen  in 
its  vi^,  but  which,  alas !  has  not  long  since  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  winter  storm, 
will  sign  that  iamous  trea^  which  the  genius  of  the  west  has  immortalized,  and  whieh  a  great 
writer  of  another  nation^  has,  with  more  wit  than  truth,  described  as  the  only  one  which  was 
never  sworn  to  and  never  broken.  Nor  was  it  violated  while  William  Penn  lived,  nor  while  the 
ascendancy  oi  his  great  mind  was  yet  operating  among  us.  Afterwards,  indeed !— --hut  I  will  not 
anticipate  the  painful  duty  of  the  historian. 

At  Upland,  Penn  and  his  party  of  Friends  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Robert  Wade.  On  his  first  arrival  here,  turning  round  to  his  friend 
Pearson,  one  of  his  own  society  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  ship 
Welcome,  he  said,  Providence  has  brought  us  here  safely.  Thou  hast 
been  the  companion  of  my  toils ;  what  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this 
place?  Pearson  replied,  ''Chester,  in  remembrance  of  the  city  from 
whence  I  came."  At  this  place,  on  the  4th  December,  Penn  called  an 
assembly.    Proud  in  his  history  says : — 

It  consisted  of  equal  numbers  of  members  for  the  provimse,  and  the  three  lower  counties,  called 
the  Territories ;  that  is,  for  both  of  them,  so  many  of  the  ireemen  as  thought  proper  to  appeary 
according  to  the  16th  article  of  the  frame  of  government. 

This  assembly  chose  Nicholas  Moore,  who  was  president  of  the  free  society  of  traders,  for  fhat 

•  The  Clajpoole  family  are  lineaDy  descended  from  the  protector,  Oliver  Cromwdl. 

t  Their  onginal  name  was  SwenBon,  %  Originally  BengHen, 

4  Lart  or  LavDrenee  €ocky  corrupted  into  Laey  Cock, 

H  The  same  whom  we  call  St,  Tammany »  For  his  character,  see  Heckewelder's  History  «f 
the  Indian  Nations,  chap.  xi.  In  1692,  we  find  him  by  the  name  of  King  Taminent,  a  party  tt 
a  deed  of  release  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  Neshaminy  and  Poqnessing,  on  the  river  Oeta- 
ware,  and  extending  backwards  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  province.  This  land  he,  witii  others 
had  previotuly  sold  to  Wm.  Penn.  In  1697,  he,  by  the  name  of  the  great  Smehem  Tknuneat 
with  his  brother  and  sons,  signed  another  deed  lor  lands  between  Pemmopeck  and  Neshamin 
creeks.    See  Smith's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  voL  iL  pp.  Ill,  113.    See  Bucks  co.,  p.  168. 

1  Voltaire. 
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,  ft  and  neumA%B  Mmfh  mlMM/km  ftooi^  tbe..fM|iriitatj.fts.  tlie  lohabiUnto 
of  Newcastle 'had  done,  for  which  they  returned  him  their  t^tefol  acknowledgments.  The 
Swedes,  for  themselves,  deputed  Lac^  Cock  to  acquaint  him,  **  That  they  would  love,  serve,  and 
obey  him  with  all  they  had ;"  dedanngr,  •<  that  it  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw." 

At  this  assembly  an  act  of  union  was  passed,  annexing  the  ttee  lower  counties  to  the  prov- 
inoe,  in  legislation,  on  tlie  7th  da^  of  December,  1682 ;  lOiewise  an  act  of  settlement  in  reference 
to  the  frame  of  government,  which,  with  some  alterations,  was  thereby  declared  to  be  accepted 
mnd  confirmed. 

The  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  other  foreigners,  were  then  naturalized.  All  the  laws  agreed  on  in 
England,  with  some  small  alterations,  were  passed  in  form. 

The  meeting  continued  only  three  days  ^^  and  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  dispositions, 
Kawness,  and  mezperience  of  this  assembly  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  yet  a  very  remarkable  candor 
and  harmony  prevailed  among  them« 

The  acts  passed  at  this  time  were  61,  and  were  entitled,  "The  great 
law ;  or  the  body  of  laws  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging."  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  laws  are  now 
repealed,  or  have  become  obsolete.  Among  some  other  curious  subjects, 
was  a  law  against  drinking  healths,  and  another  providing  that  the  laws 
should  be  printed  and  taught  in  schools.  By  these  laws  every  man  was 
allowed  to  be  his  own  lawyer.  The  brick  house  in  which  the  assembly 
sat  is  still  standing.    Annexed  is  a  view  of  it :  the  assembly  house  being 


Old  Assembly  House  and  Penris  Landing-Place. 

only  that  part  built  of  brick,  nearest  the  creek,  and  now  devoted  to  the 
humble  purposes  of  a  cooper's  shop.  The  stone  house  attached  to  it,  front- 
ing on  the  street,  though  very  ancient,  is  of  later  date.  The  windows 
and  doors  of  the  brick  part  have  been  altered  to  suit  its  modem  tenants, 
the  traces  only  of  the  ancient  openings  being  perceptible.  In  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware,  is  seen  the  now  solitary  pine  which 
marks  the  landing-place  of  Wm.  Penn.  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  speaks  of 
three  remaining  some  fifteen  years  since.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  and 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  pines,  was  situated  Robert  Wade's  house. 
••  It  had  its  southeast  gable-end,"  says  Mr.  Watson, "  fronting  to  the  river 
Delaware,  and  its  southwest  front  upon  Essex-street."  The  porch  looked 
out  upon  Chester  cr.  **  The  oaken  chair  in  which  Wm.  Penn  sat  in  that 
assembly  is  said  to  be  now  (1827)  in  possession  of  the  aged  and  respecta- 
ble widow  of  CoL  Frazer." 
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Great  antinipatfoitf  were  indulged  bytlie  ^arly  aetllers  here  timi  Cbeflh> 
ter  would  become  a  plaoe  (rf*  considerable  importance  as  a  seaport ;  and 
Wm.  Penn,  before  he  came  oat  himself^  instructed  his  agents  to  examinoi 
the  site  carefully  with  a  view  of  founding  there  his  metropolis ;  but  the 
preference,  for  good  reasons,  was  ^ven  to  Philadelphia.  CHdmixon,  in 
1708,  speaks  of  Chester  as  containmg  above  100  houses:  he  slso  93^9 — 

This  place  is  called  Uplands,  and  has  a  chorch  called  St  Paul's,  with  a  nnmeioiis  oongn|ga«> 
tion  of  orthodox  professors,  whose  minister  is  Mr.  Henry  Nioholls ;  his  income  X50  per  year,  psid 
by  the  society.  They  are  about  erecting^  a  school  Kere,  dependent  on  the  minister.  Thefe*» 
another  little  town  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Chichester,  which  consists  of  about  100 
houses.  Below  that  is  a  |rreat  creek,  which  we  may  be  sure  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  by  the  dubm 
^liven  to  it,  Brtmdywine,  Between  Brandywine  and  Chzistina  is  an  iion-milL  What  advanteftt 
It  has  been  to  the  proprietors,  we  know  not. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  first  edition  of  Mr*  Watson's  An* 
nals  of  Philadelphia : — 

In  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's  is  a  headstone  of  some  peculiarity, "  in  memoiy  <tf  Fhoieli 
Biooks,  who  died  August  19, 1704,*'  and  inscribed  thus : 

**  In  bazbarian  bondage  and  cruel  tyranny 
Fourteen  years  together  I  senred  in  riayery. 
After  this,  mercy  brought  me  to  m  v  country  hit ; 
At  last  I  drowned  was  in  river  Ddaware." 

In  the  same  ground  stands  a  marble,  commemoratiye  of  the  first 'A.  M.  of  Pennsylrania,  to 
wit : — **  Here  lietii  Paul  Jackson,  A.  M.  He  was  the  first  who  received  a  donee  in  the  coUege 
f^  Philadelphia, — a  man  of  yirtue,  worth,  and  knowledge.  Died  1767,  aged  38  years."  I  niffA 
add  respecting  him,  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  of  Philadelphia^ 
had  be^  a  surgeon  in  the  Braddock  expedition,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  honorable  Cfaarifli 
Thomson,  and  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  his  time. 

At  Ridly  ereek  mills  is  a  curious  relic — an  engraving  upon  a  rock  of  "  I.  S.,  1689,**  which 
marics  the  spot  against  which  John  Sharpless,  the  origmal  settler  there,  erected  his  tempevary 
hut,  immediately  after  his  arriyal  in  that  year. 

The  Yates'  house,  now  Logan's,  built  about  the  ^^ear  1700,  was  made  remarkable  in  ^  year 
1740-1,  (the  season  of  the  '*  cold  winter,'0  for  havmg  been  visited  in  the  night  by  a  large  black 
bear,  which  came  into  the  yard  and  quaixelled  with  the  dog.  It  was  killed  the  next  day  near  the 
town. 

In  an  original  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  of  the  jear  1700,  now  among  the  Logaa 
collection,  they  pray,  that  **  Whereas  Chester  is  daily  improvmff,  and  in  time  may  be  a  good 
I^iace,  that  the  Queen's  road  may  be  laid  out  as  direct  fis  possaile  from  Darby  to  the  bridge  on 
Chester  creek."  This  paper  was  signed  by  ninety  inhabitants,  all  writing  good  hands.  YiSe  the 
original  in  my  MS.  Annals,  in  the  Uity  Library. 

Jasper  Yates,  who  married  Sanderland's  daughter,  erected,  about  the  year  1700,  the  present 
groat  granary  there,  having  the  upper  chambers  for  ^rain,  and  the  basement  story  for  an  exten* 
sive  biscuit  bakery.  For  some  time  it  had  an  extensive  business,  by  having  much  of  the  grain 
from  the  fruitful  &lds  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties ;  but  the  business  has  been  long  since 
discontinued. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  grateful  to  look  back  with  "  recdleoted  tenderness  on  the  state  of  society 
once  possessing  Uhester.  My  friend  Mrs.  Logan,  who  once  lived  there,  thus  expressed  it  to  me, 
sajTing,  she  had  pleasure  in  her  older  years  of  contemplating  its  societv  as  pictured  to  her  by  her 
honored  mother,  a  native  of  the  place.    Most  of  the  inhabitants,  being  descendants  of  the  EIngltsht 

Sioke  with  the  broad  dialect  of  the  North.  They  were  a  simple-hearted,  afiectionate  pocwle, 
ways  appearing  such  in  the  visits  she  made  with  her  mother  to  the  place.  Little  distmction 
of  rank  was  known,  but  all  were  honest  and  kind,  and  all  entitled  to  and  received  ^be  friendly 
attentions  and  kindness  of  their  neighbors  in  cases  of  sickness  or  distress.  Scandal  and  detrac. 
tion,  usual  village  pests,  were  to  them  unknown.  Their  principles  and  feelings  weie  too  good 
and  simple,  and  the  state  of  the  whole  was  at  least  **  a  silver  age." 

August  10th,  1767,  was  the  year  of  the  death  of  "the  first-bom'*  child  in  the  province  of 
Sngliidi  parents,  bom  in  1681,  one  year  before  John  Kigr,  in  a  cave  by  the  side  of  the  IMaware 
river.  This  venerable  man  of  86  died  at  Brandywine  Hundred,  Cmanud  Orubb  by  namei  Ht 
was  active  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  actually  rode  to  Philadelphia  and  back  en  honobaek, 
equal  to  40  miles,  only  a  few  months  be£we  his  death.  His  habits  were  temperate,  never  drink- 
r  any  ardent  spirits. 
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hia  CMe  were  peeoliaily  oommemonted  in  the  pttrith  of  Chester  on  the  SOth  of  May,  1739 ;  on 
that  day  the  father,  Richard,  having  attained  his  85th  year,  had  a  mat  assembla^  of  his  proper 
descendants,  to  the 'number  of  115  persons,  eonyened  in  his  ownliouse,  consisting  of  children, 
frmndchildren,  and  great-grandchildren — the  first-born  being  then  present  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

In  December,  1739,  Mr.  Whitefidd  Wft  the  city,  and  was  acoompanied  to  Chester  by  about 
150  horsemen,  and  preached  there  to  about  7,000  people.  Ai  White-clay  creek  he  preached  to 
8,000,  of  whom  as  many  as  3,000  were  on  horseback.  Many  complimeutary  effusions  to  him 
appear  in  the  gaxettes. 

In  1756,  the  fint  line  of  stage  yesieli  and  wagons  was  set  up  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
via  Christiana  and  Frenohtown,  on  Elk  riyer,  to  go  once  a  week  from  Philadelphia. 

•  About  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  from  Chester,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Chester  or.,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  mill  of  Richard  Flowers,  there 
still  exists  an  humble  cottage,  built  principally  of  brick,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed is  a  correct  sketch.  This  is  the  original  dwelling  erected  by  Rich- 
ard Townsend,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family  while  he  was  tend- 


Richard  TownsencCs  original  dwdling. 

ing  the  first  mill  erected  in  the  province.  The  mill  stood  some  forty 
rods  above  the  cottage.  The  original  mill  is  all  gone,  but  the  rocks 
around  bear  traces  of  its  existence,  and  the  log  platform  still  remains  un- 
der water  at  the  place  where  the  original  ford  was,  on  the  road  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  partners  in  this  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pusey,  and 
Samuel  Carpenter,  and  their"  initials  are  inserted  in 
the  curious  antiquated  iron  vane  which  was  once 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
its  144th  year  of  duty  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flowers'  house. 
In  this  cottage,  no  doubt,  Penn,  Pusey,  and  Carpenter 
liav6  often  met  to  count  their  gains,  and  to  devise  plans 
for  tiie  future  good  of  the  province.  The  hipped  roof 
of  the  cottage  was  added  bv  Samuel  Shaw,  who,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  erected  the  second  mill  near  this  place.  Mr.  Richard 
Flowers,  the  present  or  recent  proprietor  of  the  mills  here,  now  occupied 
by  his  son,  is  himself  a  venerable  and  well-preserved  relic  of  the  olden 
time.  So  robust  is  the  constitution  that  he  has  brought  down  from  those 
early  days,  that,  in  the  winier  of  1841*3,  althoi:^h  accidentally  knocked 
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off  into  Hie  mill-raeo  by  an  ox-team,  and  entangled  some  time  nnder  the 
bridge  up  to  his  neck  in  the  water,  he  was  able  to  ride  home  the  next 
day,  and  suffered  from  the  accident  no  permanent  iiyury.  He  was  be- 
tween 80  and  90  years  of  age. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Richard  Townsend's  "  testimony^  in 
Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1682,  sereral  ships  bemff  proyided,  I  foond  a  concern  on  mj  mind  to  embark  with 
tlKm  with  my  wife  and  child ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  month,  having  settled  mj 
alSdrs  in  London,  where  I  dwelt,  I  went  on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  Robert  Greenawaj  oonu 
mander,  in  compangr  with  my  worthy  friend  WiUiam  Penn,  whose  good  conversation  was  Tery 
advantageous  to  all  the  company.  His  singular  care  was  manifest^  in  contributing  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  many  who  were  sick  of  the  smaU-pox,  then  on  board ;  out  of  which  company  about 
thirty  died.  After  a  prosperous  passage  of  about  two  months,  having  had  in  that  time  many  good 
meetings  on  board,  we  arrived  here. 

At  our  arri^  we  found  it  a  wilderness ;  the  chief  inhabitants  were  Indians  and  some  9w«da0» 
who  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  though  there  was  a  great  number  of  u^,  the  good  hand 
of  Providence  was  seen  in  a  particular  manner,  iu  that  provisions  were  found  for  us  by  the  Swedes 
and*  Indians,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  brought  from  divers  other  parts,  that  were  inhaU 
ited  before. 

Our  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  and  maintain  our  religious  worship ;  and,  in  order  thereunto,  ws 
had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  one  boaixied  meeting-house  was  iel 
op,  where  the  city  was  to  be,  near  Delaware ;  and,  as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and  good-will  in 
our  hearts,  one  to  another,  we  had  very  comfortable  meetings  from  time  to  time ;  and  after  our 
meeting  was  over,  we  assisted  each  other  in  building  little  houses  for  our  shdter. 

After  some  time  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chests  creek,  which  I  brought  ready  framed  from  London, 
which  served  for  grinding  of  corn,  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to  us.  Besides, 
I,  with  Joshua  Tittery,  made  a  net,  and  caught  great  quantities  of  fish,  which  supplied  ouraelvea 
and  miny  others ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near  three  thousand  pN^ons  came  m 
the  firat  year,  we  were  so  providentially  provided  for,  that  we  could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shii* 
lings,  and  a  large  turkey  for  about  one  shilling,  and  Indian  com  for  about  two  shillings  and  sis. 
pence  per  bush«. 

And,  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated  the  Indians  with  extraordinary  humanity,  they  beeame 
▼ery  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and  brought  in  abundance  of  venison.  As  m  other  countries  the  In- 
^hanfl  were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment,  which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  much  Uoodriied»  so 
the  contrary  treatment  here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection. 

Dabby  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  about  seven 
miles  southwest  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  Friends'  meeting-house^ 
and  some  sixty  houses,  vnth  mills,  stores,  &c.  There  are  several  delight- 
ful country  seats  near  the  village.  Concerning  the  early  settlement  of 
Friends  in  and  near  this  place,  Smith  the  historian  says : 

Meetings  for  worship  were  first  settled  in  Darby  in  the  year  1682,  and  a  meeting-house  soon 
after  built;  their  montUv  meeting  was  settled  in  1684,  tUl  which  time  they  were  joined  to  Ches- 
ter monthly  meeting.  The  names  of  some  of 'the  first  settlers  belonging  to  Darby  meeting  were, 
John  Blunston,  Michael  Blunston,  George  Wood,  Joshua  Fearfi,  Henry  Gibbons,  Samuel  odler^ 
Eichard  Bonsall,  Edmund  Cartlidge,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Bertram,  Robert  Nayler,  and  Adam 
Rhoads,  who  all  came  from  D^byshire  in  England ;  Thomas  Worth,  Samuel  Bradshaw,  John 
HoUowell,  WilKam  Wood,  Thomas  Bradshaw,  Robert  Scothom,  and  Richard  Parker,  who  all 
came  from  Nottinghamshire ;  John  Hood,  William  Garrett,  Bobe^  ClifiSs,  William  Smith,  John 
Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith,  who  came  from  Leicestershire. 

A  short  distance  from  Darby,  near  the  road  to  Philadelphia^  in  a  lonely 
bat  pleasant  situation,  is  the  ancient  Swedes'  chorch  of  Kuigsessing.  1^ 
first  settlement  of  Swedes  here  is  noticed  above,  on  page  294.    TIm 

S resent  church  was  erected  about  the  year  1763,  while  the  Rev.  Charles 
lagnus  Wrangel  was  pastor.  **  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Clay  in  his  Swedish 
Annals,  ^  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  the  Swedes  ever  had  among 
them,  and  was  usually  obliged,  on  account  of  the  crowds  who  attended 
his  ministry,  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  He  returned  to  Sweden  in  176S, 
and  was  made  a  bishopt  and  died  in  1786.'' 
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count : — "  111  May,  1715,  a  moltitadc  of  locusts  came  out  of  the  ground  everyvdiere,  ereo  on  tl^ 
solid  roads.  They  were  wholly  coyered  with  a  shell,  and  it  seemed  very  wondeifbl  that  they 
ooold  with  this  penetrate  the  hard  earth.  Having  eome  ont  of  the  earth,  they  crept  out  of  the 
•hella,  flew  away,  sat  down  on  the  trees,  and  made  a  peculiar  noiae  until  evening.  Being  apnad 
over  the  oonntiy  in  such  numbers,  the  noise  they  made  was  so  loud  that  the  cow-be&s  ooakl 
scarcely  be  heard  in  the  woods.  They  pierced  the  bark  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  deposiied 
their  eggs  in  the  opening.  Many  apprehended  that  the  trees  would  wither  in  consequence  of  this, 
Imt  Bosymptom  of  it  was  observed  next  year.  Uoj^  and  poultry  fed  on  them.  Evan  the  Indians 
did  eat  them,  especially  when  they  first  came,  boilmg  them  a  little.  This  made  it  probable  that 
they  were  of  the  same  land  with  those  eaten  by  Jolm  the  Baptist.  They  did  not  comtume  long, 
Imt  died  in  the  month  of  June.  The  same  year  was  very  fruitful.  A  bushel  of  wheat  ooat  two 
shillings  or  two  shillings  and  three  pence ;  a  bushel  of  com  twenty-two  pence ;  of  lye  iweotf 
pence.    A  barrel  of  cider  cost  six  shillings. — Clay't  SwedM  AnnaU, 

The  piety  and  simple  maimers  of  the  early  Swedish  settlers,  and  the  loy* 
mlty  which  they  felt  for  their  fatherland,  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  fid* 
lowing  letter.  Their  confidence  was  well  repaid  by  the  kind  care  d^  the 
Swedish  government  in  sending  them  ministers  and  books  many  years 
after  its  jurisdiction  had  ceased  over  the  colony. 

**  Hosmed,  loving,  and  much  respected  friend,  Jcim  Thelin,  his  majesty's  loyal  tidiieet,  and  poat- 

master  at  Gottonburg. 

**  Tour  uneiqyected  and  welcome  letter,  dated  Gottenbnrg,  16th  Nov.  1699,  eame  to  haad  th« 
S3d  of  May,  1693,  and  made  us  heartily  rejoice  that  it  hath  pleased  Almightv  jSody  through  that 
yoaag  man  Andrew  Printz,  to  make  known  our  condition  to  our  friends  in  Sweden.  We  njoie* 
that  nis  mijesty  doth  still  bear  unto  us  a  tender  and  a  Christian  care.  Therefon  do  we  hes«t> 
jij  desire,  since  it  hatii  pleased  his  majesty  graciously  to  regard  our  wants,  that  theia  may  ba 
■eat  mito  us  two  Swedish  ministers,  who  are  weD  learned  in  the  Holy  Scripturea,  and  who  may 
be  able  to  defend  them  and  us  against  all  false  opposers,  so  that  we  may  proaerve  oar  tma  La- 
theraa  faith,  idiich,  if  called  to  suflbr  for  our  faith,  we  are  ready  to  seal  with  our  Mood.  We  also 
request  that  those  ministers  may  be  men  of  good  moral  lives  and  characters,  so  that  they  may  in* 
ftmot  our  youth  by  their  example,  and  lead  them  into  a  virtuous  and  piooa  way  of  life. 

"  Further,  it  is  our  humble  desire  that  you  would  be  pleaaed  to  send  us  three  books  of  Mmontf^ 
twtdve  biUes,  fbrty-two  psalm-books,  one  hundred  tracts,  with  two  hundred  cateehisnia,  and  aa 
iinay  primers,  for  which,  when  received,  we  promiae  punctual  payment  at  sooh  plaea  aa  yoaaajr 
tfamk  nt  to  order.  We  do  promise  also  a  proper  maintenance  to  the  ministera  that  maj  be  aent 
OS ;  and  when  this  our  letter  is  gone,  it  is  our  intention  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  that  shaUbekmg  to 
the  church,  and  vqpon  which  the  mimsters  may  live. 

"  Aa  to  what  concerns  our  situaticnt  in  tms  country,  we  are  for  the  moat  part  hiwhandmstt. 
We  ploivh  and  aow,  and  tiH  the  ground ;  and  as  to  our  meat  and  drink,  we  live  aeoordiiig  to  tha 
old  Swemah  custom.  Tliis  country  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  here  grow  all  sorts  of  nain  ia 
great  plenty,  so  that  we  are  richly  supplied  with  meat  and  drink ;  and  we  send  out  yoam  to  otfT 
neighbors  on  this  continent  and  the  neighboring  islands,  bread,  grain,  floor,  and  oil.  We  hxf 
bere  also  all  sorts  of  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Our  wives  and  £iughteca  empkiy  the— aelvea  m 
spinning  wool  and  flax,  aiid  many  of  them  in  weaving ;  so  that  we  have  great  reason  lo  thank 
the  Almighty  for  his  manifold  mercies  and  benefits.  God  grant  that  we  may  also  have  ffood 
riifipherds  to  feed  us  with  his  holy  word  and  sacralnents.  We  live  also  in  peace  and  tneaimbif 
with  one  another ;  and  the  Indians  have  not  moleated  na  for  many  yeara. 

**  Further,  since  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  under  the  ffovemmeiit  of  Swaden,  we  an  booM 
to  aekikowledge  and  declare,  fbr  the  sake  of  truth,  that  we  have  been  w^  and  kindly  treated,  aa 
weHby  the  CSitch,  aa  by  hia  majesty  the  Kmg  of  England,  our  giaeioaB  aoveieign :  on  the  oibsr 
hand,  we,  the  Swedes,  have  been  and  atiO  aia  true  and  foxtWnl  to  him  m  wanda  and  hi  daada. 
We  have  ahniya  had  over  ua  food  and  graciooa  magistnilea ;  and  wa  Mva  with  ana  aaolk«  in  psaoa 


and  quietness.  So  that  we  &sire,  as  so(m  as  this  oar  letter  oomea  to  hand,  that  a  apeadr  attain 
tion  nmy  be  pud  to  our  request ;  fbr  we  believe  that  Ood  haa  oertaiidy  fait  hand  ia  thiaOtfiatian 
work,  and  prey  that  he  may  bring  it  to  a  happy  termination." 

With  tins  letter  waa  aent  •'An  accurate  fiat  of  aH  tiia  men,  womM»  and  ahildren  now  i$mfi 
Hvms  in  New  Sweden,  at  present  Pennsylvania,  on  the  river  Delaware.***  Amaw  tboae  bom  ia 
Sweden,  Peter  Rambo,  and  Andrew  Bonde  (now  Boon)  had  been  in  the  eountiy  filty-fbw  yeaia. 
^~^af$  9weii9k  AmuAt. 

,        -  -  -    *- 

•  Thk  list  may  ba  fbund  in  Clay"^  Swadidi  Aanakk 
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3gg  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Delaware  co.,  like  Chester  and  Backs,  contains  no  large  towns,  bat  the 
inhabitants  are  scattered  in  little  pleasant  hamlets,  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
at  the  mill-seats  along  the  creeks.  The  county  was  originally  settled  by 
townships.  At  Radnor,  an  ancient  Welsh  Episcopal  church  was  erected 
of  logs,  which  is  mentioned  by  Oldmixon  in  1706,  as  being  sorrounded  by 
about  fifty  families.  They  had  at  that  time  no  settled  pastor.  The  pres- 
ent venerable  church,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  view,  was  erected  in 


Ancient  Welsh  church  at  Radnor. 

1717.  It  is  situated  in  a  secluded  spot,  shaded  with  cedars  and  other 
forest  trees,  about  1  1-2  miles  S.  from  the  Spread  Eagle  tavern  on  the 
Lancaster  road,  exactly  in  the  comer  of  Newtown,  Radnor,  and  Easttown 
townships.  Mr.  Corrie,  who  ofiiciated  here,  was  sent  over  from  England 
about  the  year  1770  ;  but  after  the  declaration  of  independence  he  was 
prohibited  from  using  the  prayer  in  the  liturgy  in  behalf  of  King  George, 
and  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Slater  Clay,  (Swedish,)  he  by 
Mr.  Brinckly,  (I  think,)  and  he  by  the  present  Mr.  Peck,  who  resides  near 
the  Valley  church.  The  Corrie  family  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  many  of  their  gravestones  are  seen  in  the  yard.  Genera!  An- 
thony Wayne's  monument  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  view.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Wayne  family  is  about  four  miles  west  from  the  church. 

Springfield  township.  Uoncerning  the  early  settlement  of  Friends  in 
this  vicinity,  Smith,  the  historian,  says : — 

In  1^6,  th6  monthly  meeting  of  Chester,  then  held  at  the  house  of  TVxmas  Vernon,  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  oe  settled  every  first  and  fourth  days  of  the  week  at  John  Bowater*s ;  an- 
other at  Thomas  Minshal's  every  firat  and  fifth  days ;  and  another  at  Bartholomew  Coppook^ 
every  first  and  fourth  days.  These  meetings  were  called  hj  the  names  of  the  persons  where  they 
wwe  kept,  and  are  now  the  respective  large  meetings  of  Springfield,  Pkovidenee,  and  BCiddlelowB. 

In  Springfield  township,  about  five  miles  north  of  Chester,  and  half  a 
mile  south  of  what  was  once  Gibbons'  tavern,  on  the  Chadsford  Boad, 
stands  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  West,  the  eminent  painter. 

He  was  bom  in  the  lower  room  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  house,  and 
performed  his  early  exploits  in  painting  in  the  garret  above  that  room. 
The  S.  W.  comert  as  seen  in  the  view,  is  on  the  right  hand  towards  die 
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The  Birthplace  of  Benjamin  West 

spectator.  The  house,  built  of  stone,  is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  is 
occupied  by  tenants  who  cultivate  the  farm.  The  house  was  evidently 
once  surrounded  with  a  projecting  shed  or  pent-eaves  between  th^  lower 
and  upper  stories,  like  that  still  seen  on  the  courthouse  at  Chester.  This 
was  a  common  appendage  to  all  the  more  costly  houses  at  that  day. 

Benjamin  West  was  the  youngrest  of  a  family  of  ten  children  of  John  West,  who  married  Sa- 
rah  Peanon.  He  was  bora  on  the  10th  Oct.  1738.  His  ancestors  were  Quakers,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  with  William  Penn  at  the  time  of  his  second  visit  Many  of  the  family  are  still 
residing  in  Delaware  co.  Benjamin  was  reared  in  the  faith  and  profession  of  his  ancestors — a 
profession  finom  which  he  never  swerved  when  his  genius  commanded  the  flattenr  of  courts,  and 
honor  from  kings  and  princes.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  by  Gait,  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  made 
a  drawing,  in  red  and  black  ink,  of  an  infant  niece,  of  whose  cradle  he  had  the  oharg|e,  and  whose 
Bweet  smile  in  her  sleep  excited  his  imitative  powers,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  or  en- 
graving. With  this  precocious  sign  of  inherent  talent  the  boy's  mother  was  charmed,  and  her 
admiration  and  encouragement  confirmed  his  taste.  At  school,  even  beforo  he  had  leaned  to 
write,  pen  and  ink  became  his  cherished  favorites ;  and  birds,  flowers,  and  animals  adorned  his 
javenile  portfolio.  His  father,  it  is  said,  being  admonished  by  some  of  the  elders  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  did  all  he  could  to  repress  his  son's  ardent  propensity,  and  sought  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  more  useful  pursuits.  But  it  was  in  vain.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  family  that  the  father, 
having  sent  Benjamin  out  to  plough,  missed  him  from  his  work,  and  found  him  under  a  cokeberrvo 
hush,  where  he  had  sketched  the  portraits  of  a  whole  family  so  strikingly  that  they  were  instantly 
recognised. 

At  length  an  epoch  occurred  in  his  professional  progress.  A  party  of  Indians  taught  him  to 
prepare  rod  and  yellow  colors,  such  as  thev  used  in  decorating  their  persons ;  from  his  mother  ha 
obtained  some  indi^,  which  completed  all  the  elementary  colors  of  his  pallet ;  while  the  tail  of 
the  family  cat  furnished  him  with  hair  for  his  pencils.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  parents  to  pursue  painting,  as,  a  profession,  in  Philadelphia.  Several  of  his  land- 
aeapes  exeouteid  on  panels,  over  mantd-pieces,  aro  preserved  at  the  Hospital  in  Philadelphia» 
where  his  great  picture  of  ChriH  Healing  the  Sick  is  still  exhibited.  The  sign  of  the  Bull's 
Head  tavern,  which  long  hung  in  Strawberry-alley,  was  one  of  these  early  productions.  It  was 
a  few  years  since  purohased  and  carried  to  England.  Its  colors  were  remarkably  fresh  and  welU 
preserved. 

After  practising  his  art  successfully  in  this  country  until  1759,  he  embarked  for  Italy,  whero 
lie  spent  about  four  years  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  On  seeing  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  at  Rmne,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  How  like  an  Indian  war- 
rior P'  One  day  at  Rome,  while  his  master  had  stepped  out  a  moment,  West  slyly  painted  a  fly 
•n  the  work  on  which  his  master  was  engaged.  The  master  .came  in,  resumed  his  work,  and 
jnade  several  attempts  to  scare  away  the  fly.    At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  it  is  that  American." 

Mr.  West  reached  London  in  1763,  where  he  settled,  and  ultimately  attained  the  summit  of  his 
fame.  He  was  married  ii^  17^,  to  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Sheweil,  who,  having  been  pre- 
viously engaged  to  him,  came  out  to  meet  him  in  London.    Among  the  earliest  of  his  prodde* 
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twof  m  London  w»  tfaeralDJeet  of  Agiippiiia  landbg  st  BnmdttBiom  with  theaidiesof  Oermani. 
ens.  This  p^iwtiny  originatod  from  a  conyersation  which  took  place  at  the  table  of  Dramniicmd, 
Archbiriiop  of  York,  where  our  artist  was  a  guest :  it  stamped  the  fame  of  Mr.  West  with 
the  king,  George  III.,  who  became  not  only  his  munificent  patron,  bat  his  tried  and  intimate 


WhflBi  afker  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  several  ministers  of  the  oonrt  sought  to  misrepreflenA 
West  to  the  king  as  a  whig,  or  what  was  worse,  a  rebel,  the  king  led  him  into  conTersation,  at  a 
leree,  concerning  the  recent  news  of  the  battle.  West  openly  but  firmly  set  forth  the  wronga  his 
aatiTe  eoimtry  £ul  snared,  and  defended  their  course  as  far  as  his  Qiuker  principles  woi^  al- 
low. The  king,  in  preseDce  of  his  mimsters,  complimented  him  on  his  lore  of  his  nature  land* 
and  told  him  he  had  raised  himself  in  his  esteem  by  the  manly  course  he  had  taken. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  following  Mr.  West  through  his  famous  professional  career. 
HoBors  and  distinctions  were  heaped  upon  him,  not  only  in  England,  but  by  eminent  foreign 
hodies  and  princes.  The  honor  of  knighthood  ofiered  him  by  King  Gecnrge,  throngh  the  duke  oi 
Gkmoester,  was  respectfully  declined.    The  Quaker  continued  true  to  his  princmles. 

Mr.  West  died  as  calmly,  as  placidly  as  he  had  lived,  on  the  10th  March,  1820,  at  the  good  (dd 
age  of  81.    His  remains  repose  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 


•  ELK  COUNTY. 

As  this  is  a  new  county,  and  its  precise  boundaries  and  other  statistics 
are  not  yet  ascertained,  it  will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

EiOB  oouMTY  was  separated  from  Allegheny  by  the  act  of  12th  March, 
1800,  but  for  several  years,  for  all  county  purposes,  Crawford,  Erie,  Mer- 
cer, Tenango,  and  Warren,  formed  but  one  county,  under  the  name  of 
Crawford.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1803,  Erie  co.  was  fully  organized  for 
Judicial  purposes.  The  length  of  that  part  originally  within  the  bounds 
of  the  province  is  45  ms.  by  10  in  breadth :  the  triangle  is  30  ms.  long  by 
18  wide :  area  of  the  whole  co.  720  sq.  ms. 

The  low  ridge  which  divides  the  short  tributaries  of  the  lake  from  those 
of  the  Allegheny,  lies  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  and 
about  8  or  10  ms.  from  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  soil  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  this  ridge  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  grass,  while  that  on 
Ae  northwestern  is  very  productive  in  wheat.  TlSs  results  no  doabt 
from  the  fact  that  the  northwestern  slope  is  formed  by  the  out-cropping 
edges  of  a  variety  of  strata,  (formations  Ym,  X,  and  XI,  of  the  State 
G^logists,)  principally  of  the  Olive  Slates,  and  argillaceous  sandstones 
of  formation  VIII,  and  some  thin  seams  of  limestone  more  or  less  pure  ; 
while  the  southeastern  slope  is  formed  by  the  uppermost  bed  or  roof  of 
only  one  or  two  strata  of  sandstone  and  shales.  From  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  river  on  the  Ohio  to  the  surface  of  Conneaut  lake,  the  summit  level 
of  the  canal,  the  ascent  is  only  418  feet  *  The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  is  80 
feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver.  Erie  co.  lies 
Mtirely  beyond  the  coal  measures,  the  northwestern  limit  of  that  £»nna- 
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tion  being  the  hilk  of  eonglomerate  passing  mear  Meadville*  The  {Nriii- 
eipal  streams  in  the  co.  tribatary  to  Lake  Erie  are  Conneaut  cr.,  Elk  cr., 
Walnut  cr..  Mill  cr.,  and  several  smaller  streams  east  of  Erie,  named  4 
mile  cr.,  6  mile  cr.,  &c.,  according  to  their  distance  from  that  place.  The 
southern  part  of  the  co.  is  drained  by  Conneauttee  cr.,  Cnssawauga,  Le 
Boeuf,  and  other  brandies  of  French  cr.  There  are  three  beautifol  lakes 
on  the  sources  of  these  streams,  oalled  Conneauttee,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Plea« 
tant  lakes.  The  streams  furnish  an  abudanoe  erf*  water-power,  esp^ 
eially  those  which  fall  into  the  lake. 

A  tumpiOke  road  runs  from  Erie  to  Waterford,  and  thence  to  Pittsburg : 
good  common  roads  cross  the  eonnty  in  all  directions.  The  canal  fron 
Beaver  enters  the  county  by  the  valley  of  Conneaut  cr.,  and  thence  con* 
tinues  along  the  table  land  that  borders  the  lake,  to  Erie.  This  canal 
lacks  only  three  miles  of  being  completed ;  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  within  a  year  probaUy  this  very  important  conununica- 
tion  will  be  <^ned. 

The  population  of  this  co.  is  composed  chiefly  oi  settlers  from  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
former  inredominate,  and  the  trade  and  manners  of  the  county  generally 
have  taken  their  tone  rather  from  New  York  than  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  from  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  the 
comity. 

The  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  said  to  have  been  once  occupied 
hy  tiie  Eries  or  Irrironnons,  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe,  of  whom  no  trace 
now  remains  but  their  name.  Although  supposed  orig^ially  to  have  beea 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  yet  they  waged  with 
them  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  were  at  length  utterly  extirpated  by 
them,  about  the  years  1653  to  '57,  after  the  Iroquois  had  learned  the  use 
of  firearms  from  the  Dutch.*  The  name  of  the  Eries  was  said  to  signify 
WM-catBj  indicating  the  character  of  the  tribe. 

History  sheds  but  a  dim  light  on  the  transactions  in  the  region  con- 
tignottB  to  Presqu'isle  previous  to  the  year  1750.  Jacques  Cartier,  an 
enteiprising  fisherman  of  Fhmce,  had  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  in  1535,  and  from  that  time  forth,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
the  eflbrts  of  the  fearless  adventurers,  and  the  devoted  missionaries  of 
France  were  unremitted  to  extend  the  French  dominion  and  the  Catholin 
faith  over  the  region  around  the  great  lakes,  and  down  the  valley  of  t^e 


The  usual  route,  however,  which  their  enterprises  took,  was  from  Mon- 
treal up  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  thence  across  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Huron.  Having  at  an  early  date  allied  themselves  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  that  region,  and  in  consequence  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Five  Nations,  who  held  sway  over  the  territory  around  Lakes  Chitario 
and  Erie,  they  were  prevented  for  more  than  a  century  from  penetrating 
even  to  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  no  distinct  mention  is  made 
of  their  having  touched  the  southern  shore  until  after  the  year  1700.  As 
®^)y  indeed  as  1657,  the  Jesuit  missions  had  been  cautiously  extended 
^inong  the  Senecas  on  the  Grenesee ;  but  it  was  nearly  at  the  same  time 
^  ^  war  of  extermination  was  gmng  on  between  the  Iroquois  and 
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the  Eries.  In  1679,  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  better  known  as  La  Salle, 
first  launched  upon  Lake  Erie  the  Griffin,  a  bark  of  about  60  tons,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Mis»ssippi  by  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes ;  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  his  having  touchea  the  southern  shore.  Bv  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  Louisiana  was  confirmed  to  France,  and  she  still  held 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  Inr  right  of  discovery ;  while  by  the 
same  treatv  it  was  stipulated  **  that  France  should  never  molest  the  Five 
Nations  subject  to  the  dcnmnion  of  Great  ^tain.''  But  no  exact  limits 
were  defined  by  the  treaty,  and  each  nation  was  guided  by  its  own  con- 
struction. France  daim^  that  the  mouth  of  a  river  governed  its  souroes, 
and  on  this  sweeping  principle  the  bounds  of  Louisiana  would  include 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  The  sources  of  the  Allegheny,  of  the 
Yough'ogheny,  and  Monongahela  would  have  been  within  the  French 
dominions.  Both  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  protested 
loudly  against  this  doctrine,  but  while  the  British  ministry  slumbered 
over  dieir  complaints,  France  was  actively  but  covertly  endeavoring  to 
seduce  the  Six  Nations  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  fortifications  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Allegheny,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fort  Nia- 
gara was  built  by  Franoe  in  1726. 

**  Among  the  public  officers  of  the  French,'*  savs  Mr.  Bancroft;  "who 
gained  influence  over  the  red  men  by  adapting  themselves,  with  happy 
lacility,  to  life  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  Indian  agent,  Joncaire.  For  20 
vears  he  had  been  successfully  negotiating  with  the  Senecas.  He  was 
become  by  adoption  one  of  their  own  citizens  and  sons,  and  to  the  culr 
ture  of  a  Frenchman  added  the  fluent  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois  warrior.'*' 
**  I  have  no  happiness,''  said  he  in  council,  "  like  that  of  living  with  my 
brothers," — ^and  he  asked  leave  to  build  himself  a  dwelling.  **  He  is  one 
of  our  children,"  it  was  said  in  reply*  "  he  may  build  where  he  will." 
Tribes  of  the  Delawares  and  of  the  Shawanees  soon  ailerwaxds  (1724  to 
'28)  migrated  to  the  Allegheny,  and  Joncaire  soon  found  his  way  among 
them,  fi^  won  them  over  to  the  French  interest.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  Oct.  1748,  a  long  and  general  war  was  smothered  in  Eu- 
rope, only  to  break  out  with  renewed  force  in  America.  The  French 
took  advantage  of  the  apparent  cessation  of  hostilities,  quietly  to  push 
liieir  favorite  line  of  fortifications  across  from  Presqu'isle  to  the  mouth 
of  Venango  river  or  French  creek.  The  fort  erected  at  Erie  was  known 
as  Fart  de  la  PresqtCisle.  It  was  probably  erected  early  in  1749,  but  the 
precise  time  does  not  appear.  It  was  during  that  year  that  the  French 
sent  emissaries  and  armed  men  throughout  the  Ohio  valley  to  drive  off 
or  arrest  the  English  traders  who  had  ventured  into  that  region  from  the 
eastern  colonies.  The  fdlowing  extracts  from  the  records  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, e:diibit  the  alarm  caused  by  these  movements  of  the  French,  in  the 
British  provinces : 

June  90, 1749. — ^A  letter,  widi  ■ome  papers,  recdved  by  express  from  Gen.  Clinton,  purportuif ' 
that  two  New-Ehigland  men,  on  their  letom  from  Canada,  where  they  had  been  to  sohcit  the  re- 
lease of  some  prisoners,  reported  that  they  saw  an  army  of  1,000  French  ready  to  |o  on  some 
expedition,  and  they  were  mibrmed  it  was  to  prevent  any  settlements  bemg  made  by  the  Englirii 
on  Bdle-riviere,  (Ohio ;)  whereupon  it  was  determined  to  dispatch  a  messen^rer  to  Mr.  Gwqgb 
Cioghan,  with  a  request  that  he  would  go  immediately  to  Allegheny,  and  on  his  arriyal,  send  away 
a  trader,  or  some  person  he  could  confide  in,  to  the  lakes,  or  to  the  eastward,  to  discover  whether 
any  F^eneh  were  coming  in  those  parts,  and  if  any,  in  what  numbers,  and  what  ^pearance  they 
Bade,  that  the  Indiaaf  night  be  apprited,  lad  put  v^wn  their  guaid. 
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Ian.  17,  n4SM0.i— TfaegoiFenior  interned  tbe  «oitteiI  thiit  thiet  aeiFenil  lotien  of  an  exkrm&r> 
dinary  nature  in  French,  signed  "  CeUron,^*  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  Indian  traders  who  came 
from  AU^heny,  hiiermmg  htm  that  this  Capt.  Celeron  was  a  French  officer  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  300  Frendi  and  some  ladiane,  sent  this  smnmer  to  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  ftom  Canada 
to  reprove  the  Indians  there  £»  their  friendship  to  the  English,  and  for  seffsriitf  the  English  t6 
trade  with  them.  The  governor  sent  one  of  the  letters  to  the  proi^etaries  in  London,  and  an- 
other to  the  governor  of  New- York,  that  the  same  might  be  laid  before  the  ministry. 

Letter  frmn  George  Crogkrni,  Logstown,  in  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1750. — He  arrived  there  tiie  I5th, 
was  told  by  Inctians  they  saw  Jean  Coor  [Joncaiie]  150  miles  txp  the  river,  where  he  intoids 
building  a  £9rt.  The  Indians  he  had  seen  were  of  opinkm  the  Eofi^ish  should  have  a  fort  orfortt 
OH  this  river,  to  secure  the  trade.    They  expect  a  war  with  the  French  next  spring. 

Feb.  6.  Letter  from  €hv.  Clinton,  Fort  George,  Jan.  29,  1750.—"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  an 
niKmption  im  a  leaden  phite  stolen  from  Jean  Cceor  in  the  Senecas'  country,  hs  he  was  gmng  to 
the  Ohio." 

Ineeriftum  on  the  leaden  plate  buried  of  Ohio. 

liAN.  1749.  DV  RBONK  DK  LOVIS  ZV  KOT  DB  FRANOB  NOVS  CBLBBON  COMKAIOMilfT  DVN  DBTAGHMBNT 
BNVOIE  PAE  MONSIEUR  LB  ll'lS  DB  LA.  GALIS80NIERE  COMMANDANT  GENERAL  DE  LA  NOUVELLE  FRANCB 
roVR  RBTABLIR  LA  TRANQUILLITE  DANS  aVBLdVES  VILLAGES  SAUVAGES  DB  CE8  CANTONS  AVONS  EN. 
TBRRX  CB  PLAdVE  AD  CONPLVBNT  DB  L*0HY0  BT  DB  TOPADAKOJN*  CB  29  JUILLBT  PRES  DB  LA  RI- 
VIBRB  OTO  AUTRBMENT  BELLE  RIVIERB  FOUR  MONUMBNT  DB  RBNOUVBLLBMBNT  DB  POSSESSION  «17S 
NOUS  AVONS  PRIS  DB  LA  DITTB  RIVIERB  OTO  BT  DB  TOVTES  OBLLBS  QUI  T  TOMBBNT  BT  Utt 
TOVTES  LBS  TBRRES  DES  DEUX  COTES  JUSaUE  AVX  SOVRCES  DBS  DPrTES  RIVIERES  AINU  (IVE'N  ONT 
JOVT  OV  DV  JOVIR  UEB  PRECEDENTS  ROIS  DB  IRANCB  BT  QUILS  ST  80NT  MAINTBNUS  PAR  LBS  ARMES 
BT  PAR  LBS  T%AITBS  SPBCIALMENT  PAR  OBVZ  DB  RIBWIOK  D'  VTRBCHT  BT  D'  AIX-LA-CHAPBLLB. 

Literal  Tranatation, — ^In  the  year  1749 — leign  of  Louis  XV.,  king  of  Fhmce,  we,  Celeion» 
commandant  of  a  detachment  sent  by  Monsiear  the  BCan^uis  of  GaBssoniere,  commandeivin- 
chief  of  New  France,  to  establish  tranquillitjr  in  certain  Indian  villages  of  these  cantons,  have 
buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  of  To-ra-da-koin,  this  29th  July — near  the 
river  Ohio,  otherwise  Beautiful  river,  as  a  monument  of  renewal  of  possession  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  said  river,  and  of  all  its  tributaries,  and  (^  all  the  land  on  both  sides,  as  ihr  as 
to  the  sources  of  said  rivers, — ^thasmuch  as  the  preceding  kings  of  France  have  cqioyed  [this 
possession,]  and  have  maintained  it  by  their  arms  and  by  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Biswick, 
Utrecht,  and  Aiz-la.Chapelle. 

In  a  manuscript  historical  lecture  delivered  at  Erie  by  Henry  L,  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  author,  we  find  the  following  particu- 
lars respecting  the  French  fort  at  Presqu'isle : 

**  Tlie  first  of  this  chain  of  forts  was  erected  on  the  same  eminence  of  land  where  Erie  now 
stands,  and  took  its  name  from  the  adjoining  peninsula — Presqu*isle  being  the  French  word  for 
peninsula.  This  peninsula  did  not  at  &at  time  extend  as  far  down  the  lake  by  several  hundred 
yards  as  at  present.  The  point  upon  the  shore,  therefore,  which  could  best  command  the  then 
entrance,  was  the  present  eastern  limit  of  the  incorporated  town.  Over  this  point  a  thoughtless 
individual  mi^ht  now  pass  without  observing  any  thing  peculiar  except  a  roughness  of  surface, 
and,  as  he  begins  to  descend  the  eastern  bau,  a  num^r  of  unwrought  native  stones,  apparently 
maiking  some  ancient  burial-place.  A  little  in  the  rear  of  this  may  be  discovo^  the  traces  of 
the  old  fortress.  Though  a  good  portion  has  recently  been  levdled  off  for  the  convenience  of  a 
brick-maker,  yet  two  of  the  bastions  and  the  wall  and  ditch  upon  one  side,  remain  sufficiently 

*  There  is  evidently  some  typogn^hical  or  copyist's  error  in  this  word.  It  is  reprinted  here  as 
found  in  Hazard's  Register,  iv.  225,  and  in  the  translation  we  have  supplied  what  we  suppose  was 
Btikeaded — probably  some  Indian  name  for  French  creek«  This  qtinioa  is  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  an  histoncal  lecture  deliveiedby  Mr.  Harvey  of  EIrie.  Hesays :  The  Iroquoie,  after  attacking 
the  Algonquins,  ccnnmenced  upon  **  the  nation  of  the  Eries  or  Irrirooons,  a  powerful  and  war. 
like  race  inhabiting  the  south  side  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  still  bears  their  name— almost  the 
only  memento  that  such  a  nation  ev«r  existed— a  name  signifying  oats— which  they  had  adopted 
as  cbaracteristio  of  their  tribe.  After  a  somewhat  seveie  contest,  the  assailants  soooeeded.  Sev- 
en  handled  of  them  attacked  and  carried  the  main  foctrees,  though  it  was  defended  by  two 
tbooaand ;  and  the  survivors  were  either  jnoorporated  with  the  viot<HS  or  fied  to  remote  legioos." 
It  has  been  supposed  b^  some  that  they  went  to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  iHiere  they  organised 
jonder  a  new  name.  This  ojpinion,  howevflr9.iest8  t^Km  nothing  more  than  probabiHtieB  and  vague 
eonjectore,  arising  from  a  smiilarity  of  character  in  certain  tribes  there."  Mr.  Harvey  ImuI  it 
from  a  Seneca  chief,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the  fort  was  situated  somewhere  about  the 
mouth  of  Toran-«-da-koii,  or  f^enoh  er.  This  ifl  probaUy  the  same  name  as  that  intended  in 
the  inscription. 
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t  to  Aoir  fcg  what  poqwe  tfaey  wen  mi^frnt^  iat^dedL    Thb  4xt  wa»  made  tin  iMid- 
V  and  depot  of  stores  for  the  Uiie  of  poets  between  this  and  the  Allegheny  liTer.    Prior  to 
I  these  posts  wwe  limited  to  Fort  de  la  Ptteqii'iale,  Fort  de  la  Riviere  aoz  Bcenfr,  [at  Water- 
ford,]  and  #ort  Venango.    The  name  of  Ririere  aoz  B«Bii£i  was  asngned  to  that  stream  on  ao» 
«o«it  of  the  great  nomber  of  Bn&loes  foond  ■poa  its  meadows.'* 

In  1T58,  Gov.  Dinwiddle  of  Vir^nia  dispatched  Miy.  George  Washing- 
ton, then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  on  a  mission  to  Monsieur  De 
6t.  Pierre,  the  commander  at  Fort  Le  Bceof,  to  inquire  into  the  designs  of 
the  French  in  thus  occupying  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  migesty. 
His  companions  were  Mr.  Gest,  an  early  pioneer  of  Fcr^ette  co.,  Jotm 
Davidson,  an  Indian  inter{Nreter,  and  Jacob  Yanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  act* 
ing  as  interpreter  in  French.  At  Logstown  on  the  Ohio,  Tanacharison, 
llie  Indian  half-king,  Jeskakake,  White  Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  Indian 
ehiefe,  joined  him  cmd  accompanied  through  the  forest  to  Venango.  Jon- 
caire  commanded  a  small  outpost  at  Venango.  He  treated  WasMngton 
courteously,  but  labored  hard  to  seduce  the  Indian  chiefs  to  his  interest 
Against  lus  arts,  however,  Washington  was  on  the  alert,  and  as  &r  as 
possible  kept  the  Indians  beyond  his  reach.  (See  Venango  co.)  The  fcd- 
lowing  passages  in  Washiiigton's  journal  relate  to  his  visdt  at  Fort  Le 
B(Buf:  • 

7tlu  MenMeor  UForoe^oommiMiy  of  the  French  storas,  and  thiwotfiersddi^ 
to  aceompany  vm  up.  We  iound  it  extremelj  difficult  to  get  the  Indians  off  to-daj,  as  ^y^ 
vtratagem  had  been  need  to  preront  their  goingr  vnp  with  me.  I  had  last  night  left  John  DaTid- 
•on  (the  Indian  interpieter)  whom  I  bioaght  with  me  Arom  town,  and  strictly  chaiged  him  not  to 
be  oat  of  their  company,  as  I  ooold  not  ieit  them  oyer  to  my  tent;  for  they  had  some  bosineai 
witfi  Knsteloga,  clueiy  to  know  why  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  French  belt  which  he  had  in  keep- 
ing; hnt  I  was  obliged  to  send  Bfr.  Gest  over  to-day  to  fetch  them ;  which  he  did  with  great 
persnasion. 

At  twelTC  o'clock  we  set  out  for  the  fort,  and  were  pterented  fiom  aniTing  there  ontO  the  lltfa 
by  excessive  rains,  snows,  and  bad  travelling,  through  many  mires  and  swamps ;  these  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  to  avoid  crossing  the  creek,  which  was  impossible,  either  by  fording  or  rafting, 
tfie  water  was  so  high  and  raput 

We  pctfsed  over  much  good  hmd  mnee  we  left  Venango,  and  through  several  extensite  and 
ray  rich  meadows,  one  of  which  I  bdieve  was  neaily  four  miles  in  bngthtand  ocnsidermMy  wide 
m  some  places. 

19di.  I  pzepared  eariy  to  wait  upon  the  oommander,  and  was  received  and  oondneted  to  him 
by  the  second  officer  in  command.  I  acquainted  him  vrith  my  business,  and  oflbted  my  comm»- 
iion  and  letter,  both  of  vHiioh  he  deeiied  me  to  keep  until  the  amval  of  Moas.  Repaiti»  captain 
at  the  nnt  fort,  who  was  sent  for,  and  eayected  evety  hour. 

This  commander  is  a  knight  of  the  miHtaiy  order  of  St.  Lewis,  and  named  Legardeur  de  St 
Kerre.  He  is  an  elderiy  gentleman,  snd  has  mnch  the  air  of  a  soldier.  He  was  ssnt  over  to 
take  the  oommand  immecEatdy  upon  the  death  of  the  late  gmeral,  and  amved  hers  aboni  mrm 
days  before  me. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  for  arrived,  when  I  ofoed  the  letter,  Slc  again, 
whicih  fhey  received,  and  adjourned  into  a  private  apartment  for  the  captain  to  translate,  who  on. 
deiatoed  a  little  English.  After  he  had  done  it,  the  eonoBaander  detind  I  would  walk  in  and 
hrinff  my  mtsipnter  to  panise  and  ooirect  itp-Hirhioh  I  did. 


mmjf  my  mtsfprecer  to  panise  ana  ooirect  ttp-Hirmon  i  oui.  * 

lith.    The  cfakf  officers  retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war;  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
thldng  tfaedinsfrionsof  the  for^  and  making  what  observations  I  oould^ 

It  m  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  fVench  creek,  near  the  water,  and  is  almost  sw» 


Foiv  houses  coBw 

r  the  amaHaims  to 
__  through.  Th«e  are  eight  sijtpouad  pieoes  ssounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one  pieee  of  fow 
pound  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions  ars  a  gowdJiouse,  chapel,  doctor's  lodging,  and  the  ossi^ 
inander^  piivtite  stove— round  which  are  kid  platfonns  for  the  camMm  and  nsen  to  stand  ea. 
ThstoMBSasfwalbagaeks  iiiiiuul  the  fart  forthe  soidieri'dwiiaiig,  covered,  iMme  mik  ktA, 
and  some  vrith  boards,  mndi  chiefly  of  logs.  Thw^e  are  also  several  other  houses^  snch  ■§  sta> 
Ues,  smith's  iriiDp,  dbc 

I  ceuld  get  as  certain  aceonnt  of  the  number  of  men  Imto;  but  aeonrtlng  to  fim  bust  jaJgmmH 
I  eoo]dfora[^  there  aitt  an  hundred,  eicloaive  of  offioers,  of  which  there  are  manyr    I  also  guv* 
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I  to  flie  p6D|4»  wlio  iv«re  with  iiie»  to  taltt  •&  ei«flt  fttofinnit  «f  t^ 
•d  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the  spring.    This  they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  buk,  wad, 
mn  hundred  and  seventy  of  pine ;  besides  many  others  which  were  bboked  aiai,  in  readiness  for 
being  made.  , 

l&k.  As  the  snow  increased  very  fost,  and  our  horses  dady  became  wealur,  I  swl  them  oC 
uoioadedi  nnder  the  care  of  Baniaby  Curria  and  two  others,  to  make  all  convenient  dJafaAjsh  to 
V^uuigo,  and  there  to  wait  oar  arrival,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  river's  freezing ;  if  not. 
th^  to  oontinne  down  to  Shanapin's  town,  at  the  forkJB  of  Ohio,  and  there  to  wait  mitil  we 
eame  to  cross  the  Allegheny ;  intending  myself  to  go  down  by  water,  as  I  had  the  ofler  of  m 
oanoeor  two. 

As  I  found  many  plots  concerted  to  retard  the  Indians'  business,  and  prevent  their  retnming 
with  me,  I  endeavored  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  frustrate  their  schemes,  and  hurried  them  on  to 
CKeeuto  their  intended  design.'  They  aceordingly  pressed  for  adhnittanee  this  evening,  which  at 
Iflogth  was  granted  them,  privately,  to  the  commander  and  one  or  two  other  offioen»  Ths  haU^ 
king  told  me  that  he  offered  the  wampum  to  the  commander,  w1m>  evaded  taking  it,  and  made 
many  foir  promises  of  love  and  friendship ;  said  he  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  trade  amicably 
with  them,  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  would  send  some  goods  immediately  down  to  the  Loggs  town 
for  them.  But  I  rather  think  the  design  of  that  is,  to  bring  away  all  oor  straggling  traderi 
they  meet  with,  as  I  privately  understood  they  intended  to  carry  an  officer,  &«.,  with  than*  And 
what  rather  confirms  this  opinion,  I  was  inquiring  of  the  commander  by  what  authority  he  had 
made  prisoners  of  several  of  our  English  subjects.  He  told  me  that  the  country  bdonfed  to 
them ;  that  no  Englishman  had  a  right  to  trade  xspoa  those  waters ;  and  that  he  nad  maen  to 
make  every  person  prisoner  who  attempted  it  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  waters  (^  it 

I  inquired  of  Capt  Reparti  about  the  boy  that  was  carried  by  this  place,  as  it  was  done  while 
the  command  devolved  on  him,  between  the  death  of  the  late  general  and  the  arri^  of  the  pres- 
ent. He  acknofdedged  that  a  boy  had  been  carried  past :  and  that  the  Indians  had  two  orthree 
white  men's  scalps,  (I  was  told  by  some  of  the  Indians  at  Venango,  eight,)  but  pvetsaded  tohavv 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boy  came  from,  and  all  the  particular  facte,  though  he 
had  questioned  him  for  some  hoars  as  they  were  oanying  past.  I  likewise  inqiued  what 
th^  had  done  with  John  Trotter  and  James  M>Ck>cklan,  two  Penn^vema  traden,  whom  they 
had  taken  with  idl  their  goods.  They  told  me  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but  wars  wm 
returned  home.  This  evening  I  received  an  answer  to  his  honor  the  govof&or's  letter,  fient  the 
eommandant. 

15tfa.  like  commandant  ordered  a  plentifril  store  of  liquor,  provisions,  dbo.,  to  be  pat  on  beard 
ow  canoee,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  comphisant,  tboogh  he  was  eaeiting  every  aitifice 
which  he  could  invent  to  set  our  Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent  their  going  imtil  mflsr 
our  departure — presente,  rewards,  and  every  thinr  which  could  be  suggested  W  him  or  his  ofiU 
•era.  I  cannot  say  that  ever  in  my  lifo  I  sufiered  so  maoh  amdety  as  I  did  in  this  aflair ;  I  saw 
that  every  stratagem  which  the  most  frukfrd  brain  oouhi  invent,  was  praetiasd  to  win  the  half-kmg 
to  their  interest;  and  that  leaving  him  there  was  giving  them  the  oppcutumty  they  aimed  at  IwenI 
to  the  half-king  and  pressed  hmi  in  the  stroitfest  terms  to  ge ;  he  told  me  that  the  eommandanl 
woald  not  discharge  hmi  until  the  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  oonrnMuadant  and  desked  him  to 
4o  their  business,  and  complained  of  ill-treatment ;  for  keeping  them,  as  they  were  part  of  ray 
company,  was  detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my  journey  as  much  as  he 
eoakL  He  protested  he  did  not  keq>  them,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  oaose  of  theu  stey ;  thsagh 
I  soon  found  it  out  He  had  promised  them  a  presoit  of  guns,  dtc,  if  toey  woold  wail  mitil  the 
manaof.  As  I  was  very  much  pressed  by  the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for  theoi,  I  r 
a  promise  that  nothing  should  hinder  them  in  the  morning. 


I  king  so  cloBely  vapcn  1 

We  had  a' tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down  the  eieek.  Sevsesl  times  we  had  like  to 
h«V0  been  staved  against  roeks ;  and  many  times  were  oUiged  aU  hands  to  get  oat  end  re* 
main  in  the  water  hidf  on  hour  or  more,  gettmg  over  the  shoals.  At  one  ^ace  the  iee  had  todf. 
ed,  awl  made  it  hnpassabto  by  water;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  oarry  ear  oanoe  aeross  the 
■eek  of  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  We  did  not  leaoh  Vtfiango  aetil  the  S9d»  wtae  we  SMl 
withow  horses. 

Fort  Daquesne  was  built  the  following  year,  and  only  a  small  force 
was  probably  retained  at  Presqa'isle  and  Le  BcBiif  to  gaard  the  portaM^ 

Hie  French  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne  late  in  1758.  In  1759,  mt 
Wm.  Johnson  attacked  their  fort  at  Niagara,  and  the  French  garrison  at 
Ihat  post  was  reinfofeed  by  about  i;200  men,  drawo^fioBi  Prosq^'isle  and 
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ttte  ai^tfsoent  posts,  and  i^th  provisions  and  cattle  raised  along  the  mead- 
ows of  Le  BoBuf. 

**  In  1760,  the  French  yielded  to  the  English  power  in  Canada  and  on 
llie  western  waters.  Major  Rogers  was  dispatched  with  forces  to  take 
possession  of  the  posts  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  at  De- 
troit At  the  latter  post  he  became  acquainted  with  Fontiac,  the  great 
and  wily  master-^irit  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  who  at  first  received 
him  favorably ;  but  subsequently  Fontiac  saw  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  British  power,  and  he  devised  a  bold  and  deep 
scheme  for  the  extermination  of  all  the  English  posts  in  one  day  by  a 
treacherous  and  simultaneous  attack.  This  was  to  be  made  at  each  post 
under  some  friendly  disguise  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  place,  and 
the  day  selected  for  the  enterprise  was  the  4th  June,  1763,  the  25th  anni- 
▼ersary  of  George  III.'s  reign." 

The  war  belt  was  dispatched  to  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  the  details 
pf  the  scheme  were  arrajiged,  and  the  wily  prophet  appealed  to  their  su- 
perstition under  the  pretence  of  a  revelation  to  him  in  a  dream,  in  which 
the  Great  Spirit  had  said  to  him,  "  Drive  them  from  the  land  1  drive  them 
from  it !  and  when  you  are  in  distress  I  will  help  you."  Mr.  Harvey,  in 
the  lecture*above  alluded  to,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  attack 
on  the  fort  at  Presqu'isle. 

The  troops  had  retired  to  their  qnartere  to  procure  their  moming  repast ;  some  bad  aheady 
finnhed,  and  were  saimteriBg  about  the  fortress  or  the  shores  of  the  lak&  AU  were  joyous^  in 
Miday  attire»  and  dreamin|f  of  nought  but  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  A  knocking  was  heud 
at  the  gate ;  and  three  Indians  were  announced,  in  hunting  garb,  desiring  an  interview  with  the 
oommuider.  Their  tale  was  soon  told :  they  said  they  l^longed  to  a  hunting  party  who  had 
started  for  Niagara  with  a  k>t  of  furs ;  that  thmr  canoes  were  Imd,  and  they  would  pvefer  dispos- 
iBg  of  them  heie,  if  they  eoirid  do  so  to  adyantage,  and  return  rather  than  go  further ;  that  tbeir 
pacty  were  eoeamped  by  a  small  stream  west  of  the  fort,  about  a  mile,  w^ere  they  had  landed 
the  preyious  night,  and  where  they  wished  the  commander  to  go  and  examine  their  peltries,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  them,  and  they  wished  to  embark  fhun  where  they  were,  if  they  did  not 
trade.  The  commander,  accompanied  by  a  clerk,  left  the  fort  with  the  Indians,  charging  his 
Ueuteaant  that  none  should  leaTe  the  fort,  and  none  but  its  inmates  be  admitted  until  his  return. 
WeU  would  it  probably  haye  been  had  this  order  been  obeyed. 

After  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  for  the  captain  to  have  visited  the  encampment  of  the  Indians 
and  return,  a  party  of  the  latter — ^variously  estimated,  but  pn>bably  about  15(K— advanced  towards 
the  fort,  bearing  upon  their  backs  what  appeared  to  be  large  packs  of  furs,  which  they  informed 
the  lieutenant  that  the  captain  had  purchased  and  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  fort  The  strata.  - 
gem  succeeded  ;  and  when  the  party  were  all  within  the  fort,  the  work  of  an  instant  threw  off  the 
packs,  and  the  short  cloaks  which  covered  their  weapons — the  whole  being  fastened  by  one  loop 
and  button  at  the  neck.  Resistance,  at  this  time,  was  useless,  or  ineffectual,  and  the  work  of 
death  was  as  c^d  as  savage  strength  and  weapons  could  make  it.  The  shortened  rifles,  which 
had  been  sawed  off  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  them  under  their  cloaks,  and  in  the  packs  of 
fors,  were  once  discharged,  and  of  what  remained  the  tomahawk  and  knife  were  made  to  do  tha 
elocution.  The  history  of  savage  war  presents  not  a  scene  of  more  heartless  or  bloodthirsty  ven- 
geance than  was  exhibited  on  mis  occasion,  and  few  its  equal  in  horror.  The  few  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  fort,  were  doomed  to  the  yarious  tortures  devised  by  sayage  ingenuity, 
until,  save  two  indiyiduals,  all  who  awoke  to  celebrate  that  day  at  this  fort  had  passed  to  the 
eternal  worid.  Of  these  two,  one  was  a  soldier  who  had  gone  mto  the  woods  near  the  fort,  and 
on  his  return,  observinr  a  party  of  Indians  dragging  away  some  prisoners,  he  escaped,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Niagara.  The  other  was  a  fismale  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  small  build, 
ing  below  the  hiU^  near  the  mouth  of  the  cretk.  Here  she  had  remained  undiscemed  until  near 
night  of  the  f&tal  day, — ^when  she  was  drawn  forth,  but  her  life,  for  some  reason,  was  spared,  and 
she  was  made  prisoner,  and  ultimately  ransomed,  and  restored  to  civilised  lifo.  She  was  subse- 
quently  muried,  and  settled  in  Canada,  where  she  was  living  since  Uie  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  From  her  statement  and  the  infonnation  she  obtained  during  her  captivity,  oor- 
loborated  by  other  sources,  this  account  of  the  massacre  is  gathm^Dd. 

Others  have  varied  it  so  for  as  relates  to  the  result,  particularly  Mr.  Thatcher,  who,  in  hie  Lifo 
el  Ptotttiae,  says,  **  The  officer  who  oomnumded  at  msquHsle  defended  himself  two  days,  dorii^ 
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n^oh  iiine  th«  savages  are  said  to  bare  fiicd  his  bloeklKNise  almit  ^j  t]iii^,.b«t  ih»  veAdaan 
extin^foished  the  flames  as  often.  It  ¥ra8  then  undermined,  and  a  train  laid  ifor  an  explosion^ 
when  a  capitulation  was  proposed  and  agreed  upon,  under  which  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  car* 
ricd  captive  to  the  northwest.  The  officer  was  afterwards  giren  up  at  Detroit."  He  does  not, 
howerer,  giye  any  authority  fsr  has  statements,  "v^iile  most  witters  coociir  that  all  were  destroyed* 
The  number  who  escaped  from  Le  B<Buf  is  variously  estimated,  from  3  to  7.  Their  escape  was 
efieoted  through  a  secret  or  under^und  passage,  having  its  outlet  in  the  direction  of  the  swamp 
adjoining  Lte  Bceuf  lake.  Tradition,  however,  says  that  of  these  only  one  survived  to  reach  a 
civilized  settlement. 

So  adroitly  was  the  whole  can^aign  maiia|ed,  that  nine  of  the  garrisoM  zeceived  no  notion 
of  the  design  in  time  to  guard  against  it,  and  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  assailants.  These  were^ 
besides  the  three  already  narne^  Sandusky,  Washtenaw,  upon  the  Wabash  river,  St  Joseph's  on 
Lake  Huron,  Mackinaw,  Greenbay,  and  Miami  on  Lake  Michigan.  SHagara,  Pittsburg,  Ligonier, 
and  BedfcHrd,  were  strongly  invested,  but  withstood  the  attacks  until  xel£f  arrived  from  the  east* 
em  settlements.  The  scattered  settlers  in  their  vicinity  were  generally  murdered,  or  forced  to 
rq»air  to  the  forts.  Depredations  and  murders  were  committed  as  far  east  as  Carlisle  and  Read* 
ing,  and  the  whole  country  was  generally  alarmed. 

Gen.  Bradstreet,  in  1764,  went  up  the  lake  with  3,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Detroit,  passmf 
FresquHsle  with  his  barges  on  the  5th  day  from  Niagara,  and  dragging  then*  barges  across  the 
peninsula.  After  relievinflr  Detroit,  on  his  return,  in  Aug.  1764,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Presqu'isle  with  the  Dcdawares  and  Shawnese  ;  but  it  was  soon  broken  by  the  Indians,  and 
eveax  one  of  Col.  Bouquet's  messengers  to  G^en.  Bradstreet,  from  Pittsburg,  was  murdered  oil  his 
way,  and  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  beside  the  path.  The  frontier  ei^yed  no  tranquillity  until 
Wayne's  expedition,  in  1794. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britaui,  in  1788,  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  Oct.  1784.  At  the  latter, 
the  oommissioners  of  Pennsylvania  secared  &om  the  Six  Nations  the  re- 
linquishment of  all  the  temtory  within  the  state  northwest  of  the  bound- 
ary of  1768,  (for  which  see  Lycoming  co.)  This  purchase  was  confirmed 
by  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots,  in  Jan.  1785,  at  Fort  IVTIntosh.  The 
boundary  between  the  state  and  New  York  was  run  out  in  1785, 1786, 
and  1787,  partly  by  David  Rittenhouse,  and  afterwards  by  Andrew  EUi- 
cott  and  other  commissioners  on  the  part  of  New  York.  Gen.  William 
Irvine,  who  had  been  much  engaged  in  examining  the  donation  lands,  had 

E^rceived  at  an  early  day  that  die  northern  boundary  would  so  strike 
ake  Erie  as  to  leave  to  Pennsylvania  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
ef  coast  on  the  lake,  and  that  without  a  harbor.  His  exertions  were  at 
once  united  with  those  of  other  intelligent  men  of  the  state  to  secure 
from  the  U.  S.,  and  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  tract  since 
known  as  the  triangle.  The  preemptive  right  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  passed  through 
various  hands  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  By  a  treaty,  probably  made 
at  Port  Harmar,  hear  Marietta,)  Jan.  9, 1789,  with  only  a  part  of  the  Six 
Nations — 

''The  sifnungr  ehie£B  do  acknowledge  the  riffht  of  soil  and  jurbdictbn  to  and  over  that  tract  of 
country  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  line  of  Pennflylvania,  on  the  east  by  the  west  bound- 
ary of  New  York,  agreeable  to  the  cession  of  that  state  and  Massachusetts  to  the  U.  S. ;  and  on 
toe  north  br  the  nuirgin  of  Lake  Erie,  including  Pre9qu*isU,  and  all  the  bays  and  harbors  along 
the  margin  of  said  L^ke  £rie,  from  the  west  Ixmndary  of  Pennsylvania  to  where  the  west  bound- 
ary of  New  York  may  intersect  the  south  margin  of  the  said  Lake  Erie,  to  be  vested  in  the  said 
•tate  of  Pennsylvania,  agreeable  to  an  act  of  congress  dated  6th  June  last,"  (1788.)  "The  said 
c^b  agree  that  the  Said  state  of  Pennsylvania  shall  and  may,  at  any  time  they  may  think 
pioper,  sunrey,  dispose  of,  and  settle  all  that  part  of  the  aforesaid  country  lyinff  and  being  weat 
of  a  hae  running  along  the  middle  of  the  Conewago  river,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Allegheny 
n^er  into  the  Chadochque  lake ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  north  end  of  HkB 
■ame ;  thence  a  meridian  line  from  the  north  end  of  the  said  lake  to  the  margin  or  shore  of  Lake 
Erie." 
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On  die  8d  Mareh,  1792,  the  goyemor  purchased  the  traet  from  tiie  U. 
•8.  for  9151,640  25,  continental  money;  and  a  deed  of  that  date  confirmed 
it  to  the  state.    The  curea  of  the  triangle  is  202,187  acres. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  that  of  Fort  Harmar, 
the  cession  of  the  Presqu'isle  lands  was  a  sore  subject  to  many  chie& 
of  the  Six  Nati<His,  and  especially  to  their  mast^^-spirit,  Brant,  the  Mo- 
hawk chieftain.  It  was  claimed  that  the  treaty  was  invalid,  Complanter 
having  sold  their  lands  without  authority.  Brant's  favorite  design  was  to 
restrict  the  Americans  to  the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio ; 
and  he  not  only  strenuously  opposed  and  denounced  every  treaty  that  in- 
terfered with  his  plan,  but  was  active  in  his  endeavors  to  unite  all  the 
northern  and  western  nations  in  one  great  confederacy,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  his  favorite  boundary  by  a  general  war.  To  this  scheme  he 
Imed,  no  ^ubt,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
still  held  the  Canadian  posts,  and  covertly  fostered  the  war  carried  on  by 
the  northwestern  tribes.  The  settlement  of  the  lands  northwest  of  the 
Allegfaeny,  and  especially  of  the  Presqu'isle  lands,  was  never  cordially 
acquiesced  in  by  tne  Six  Nations,  not  even  by  the  Senecas ;  and  Corn- 
planter,  who  had  assented  to  the  treaty,  became  very  unpopular  among 
nis  own  neeple.  It  was  charged  upon  him,  at  the  council  of  Canandai* 
gua,  in  Oct  1794,  that  he  and  Little  Billy  had  received,  at  Fort  Harmar, 
i2,(>00,  and  at  Philadelphia  92,000  more,  as  the  price  of  Presqu'isle.* 
Nevertheless,  Complanter  himself  is  found  protesting  to  the  U.  S.,  at 
Buffalo  cr.,  in  June,  1794,  against  the  garrison  established  by  Gen.  Wayne 
at  Presqu'isle,  when  he  went  out  against  the  Miamis. 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  the  triangle,  the  settlement  law  of  1792  was 
passed,  and  these  lands  were  included  in  its  provisions,  with  those  south 
of  the  old  provincial  boundary.  The  first  settlements  in  Erie  co.  were 
made  by  pioneers  under  that  law,  and  the  same  scenes  of  litigation  oc- 
curred wnich  have  been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Crawford  co», 
(p.  260.)  Many  instances  of  personal  violence  occurred  between  con- 
tending claimants.  Lynch  law  was  the  favorite  code.  The  squatters 
would  league  together  to  prevent  the  legal  claimants  from  depriving  them 
of  their  improvements.  This  region  suffered,  in  common  with  stU  that 
west  of  the  Allegheny,  from  hostile  incursions  of  savages.  It  was  some 
recompense,  however,  to  such  as  were  driven  off  in  this  way,  that  they 
thereby  secured  a  title  to  their  lands  without  being  compelled  to  perform 
a  five  years'  actual  residence,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  IVadition 
even  states  that  some  land-jobbers,  when  no  actual  invasion  took  place, 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  themselves  alarmed,  attacked,  and  oriven 
off  by  parties  of  white  men  disguised  as  Indians ;  and  on  these  fictitious 
attacks  they  pTocnred  preventive  certificates.  (See  p.  261.)  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  hardly  seem  to  have  been  necessary ;  for  the  frontier 
was,  beyond  all  question,  in  a  dangerous  and  deplorable  states  and  suffer* 
Ings  were  endured  by  the  daring  pioneers,  the  relation  of  which  chills 
one's  blood.  Their  titles  at  one  time  had  like  to  have  been  disturbed  by 
a  claimant  whose  lien  was  much  older  than  the  law  of  1792,  and  who 
could  enforce  it  by  a  process  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  Judge 
Lynch.    The  following  extracts  are  fit>m  a  letter,  dated  19th  July,  1794, 

•  8taB»*i  IBM  Jacket  p.  U8. 
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written  by  the  Mohawk  chiefkain,  Joseph  Brant — ^Thayendanegea — to 
CoL  Smith,  **  for  (5ov.  Simcoe,**  of  Upper  Canada.  The  letter  is  contained 
in  CoL  Wm.  L.  Stone's  Life  of  Brant 

**  In  regard  to  the  PresquMsle  bnsinese,  should  we  not  get  an  answer  at  the  time  limited,  it  is 
oar  bnrineM  to  push  those  fellows  hard,  and  tiierefere  it  is  my  mtention  to  form  my  camp  at 
Pointe  Appineaii ;  and  I  woald  esteem  it  a  faTor  if  his  ezoelleney,  the  Uentenant-govemor,  woaM 
lend  me  four  or  five  hatteaux.  Should  it  so  turn  out,  and  should  those  fellows  not  go  off,  and 
0*BaH  [Complanter]  continue  in  the  same  opinion,  an  expedition  against  those  Yankees  must  of 
ooBseqaence  take  place.  His  excellency  has  been  eo  good  as  to  itiraish  us  with  a  cwt.  of  powder, 
and  ban  in  pn^xirlioo,  which  is  now  at  Fort  Erie ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Boeuf 
people,  I  could  wish,  if  consistent,  that  bis  excellency  would  order  a  like  quantity  in  addition  to 
be  at  Fort  Erie  in  order  to  be  in  readiness :  likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  little  assistance  in  provit 
■ions.        •        »        •        •        » 

**  I  mderBtand  ^onie  new  reghnents  are  raising  or  to  be  raised.  In  that  case  I  would  consider 
myself  much  £iYored  should  some  of  my  relations,  young  men,  haTe  an  Mual  chance  of  being 
prorided  for.  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  seven  men  to  Cadaragara,  to  remind  O'Bail  that  he  should 
watch  any  movement  of  those  people  [the  settlers  at  Presqu'isle]  very  narrowlv ;  and  that  he 
■boald  be  readr  to  march  immediatdy  after  the  ejqnration  of  the  time,  should  they  not  then 
evacuate  that  place." 

This  letter  exhibits  in  a  strong  light  the  slender  thread  by  which  de- 
pended the  peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  as  well 
as  with  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  northwestern  fron- 
tier, Brant  and  other  individual  chiefs  were  conspicuous  on  the  war-path. 
Geii.  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  northwestern  tribes  put  an  end  to  Brant's 
ambitious  designs,  and  the  wave  of  civilization  rolled  on  across  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  county  were  Mr.  Wm.  Miles,  Robert 
King,  Martin  King,  Gen.  Charles  Mcutin,  Mr.  Wm.  Connolly,  now  of  Ve- 
nango oo.,  Col.  John  Reed,  father  of  Rufus  S.  Reed,  Esq.,  Thomas  Reese, 
an  eftfly  surveyor,  who  is  still  living,  John  Cochran,  Thomas  Foster, 
Robert  brown,  Daniel  Dobbins,  Mr.  Kelso,  Thomas  Wilson,  Jeones  Dun- 
can, Gen.  Callender  Irvine,  and  others  ^^ose  names  have  not  come  to 
eat  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wm.  Miles,  who  is  still  living  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Girard, 
was  at  Fort  Freeland,  on  the  W.  branch  of  Susquehanna,  when  it  was 
captured  in  1778.  He  was  then  a  lad  or  a  young  man,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Canada,  vdiere  he  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  revo-; 
lution,  when  he  crossed  the  lake,  and  settled  in  the  Presqu'isle  country. 
He  was  one  of  the  corps  of  surveyors  for  laying  off  the  donation  lands,  in 
1785.  He  related  the  follovring  anecdote  to  a  friend,  who  conmiunicated 
it  to  the  compiler. 

'^  When  the  surveyors  all  started  from  Pittsbm-g,  in  a  body,  they  placed  their  instruments,  bag- 
Ifafe,  Sc^,  in  two  canoes,  and  took  several  Ind^ns  along  as  gmdes  and  boatmen.  These  In* 
diuM  had  been  reoommended  to  the  party  by  the  fur  traders.  The  latter,  however,  were  jealous 
of  the  new  surveys,  as  a  settlement  of  the  oonntrv  wonld  destroy  their  trade,  and  they  exaggerated 
to  the  surveyors  the  dangers  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Indians 
Mr.  Miles  had  suspected  Siese  Indians,  who  had  been  reoommended  by  the  traders,  and  remon- 
fltmted  against  taldng  them,  hot  was  overruled.  On  the  route  the  surveyors  stepped  at  the  last 
iHike  raan*s  cabin  on  the  river,  some  15  miles  above  Pittsburg,  to  refresh  themselves,  leaving  the 
Indians  to  take  care  of  the  canoes.  On  returning  tQ  the  river  after  an  hour  or  two,  Indians, 
canoes,  instruments,  and  baggage,  were  all  gone !  What  was  to  be  done  7  Miles  asked  if  any 
one  had  in  his  pocket  a  map  erf  the  river.  One  was  fortunately  found.  He  readily  discovered 
.  that  the  Indians,  on  the  prasompUon  that  they  had  asoended  the  river,  must  necessarily  pass  a 
very  oircoitous  bend,  and  miffht  be  easily  overtaken  by  taking  a  straight  path  through  the  woods. 
The  compass  was  gone,  but  Miles  was  enabled  to  steer  the  straight  course  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  moss  on  the  trees,  and  other  Indian  signs.  They  came  out  above  the  bend,  secreted  mem* 
MlfW  k  tbD  buifaes,  and  waited  the  appioadiof  the  Ivdianf,  mk»  voen  hove  in  ngfaU    When 
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the  old  chief  found  he  had  heen  detected,  he  very  co<^j  and  emmin^lj  determined  to  pieteud 
ifrnorance  and  innocence,  and  stepping  out  of  the  canoe  with  a  smile,  greeted  the  surveyon  witk. 
Haw  do?    How  do?'* 

Erie,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  upon  a  bluff  affording  a  prospect 
of  Presqu'isle  bay,  the  peninsula  which  forms  it,  and  the  lake  beyomL 
The  borough  is  regularly  laid  out  with  spacious  streets ;  the  site  is  level, 
the  soil  diy  and  porous ;  the  buildings  generally  are  well-constructed^  the 
public  edifices,  except  the  courthouse,  are  splendid,  and  in  short,  the  town 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  commercial  advantages 
too,  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  accordance  with  its  external  appearance. 
The  harbor,  four  miles  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  lake.  It  has  been  recently  much  improved,  and  steamboats 
enter  without  difficulty.  The  eastern  entrance  has  a  channel  from  1 1  to 
20  feet  deep,  and  the  U.  States  is  engaged  in  improving  the  western. 
The  harbor  is^generally  free  from  ice  at  least  a  month  sooner  than  that 
of  Bufialo.  The  peninsula  was,  within  remembrance,  a  sand-bank,  but 
is  now  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  timber.  The  state  canal  from 
here  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  is  necirly  completed,  (three  miles  only  unfiin- 
ished,)  and  as  soon  as  it  is  opened  a  considerable  increase  of  business  may 
be  anticipated.  The  canal  basin  connected  with  the  harbor  is  2,000  feet 
long  by  1,000  wide.  The  town  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  and 
7  churches,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Associate  Re- 
formed, German  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Oatholic ;  a  female  seminary ;  the 
Erie  bank ;  a  splendid  Doric  temple  of  marble,  formerly  used  by  a  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank  of  Pa. ;  the  Reed  House,  which  is  a  magnificent  hotel 
on  the  plan  of  the  Astor  House ;  several  other  good  hotels ;  an  academy, 
2  flouring-mills,  2  iron  foundries,  and  many  stores  and  forwarding  houses. 
Mill  creek,  near  the  town,  furnishes  an  ample  water-power,  and  stiU 
more  will  be  obtained  from  the  locks  of  the  canal.  Population  in  1820, 
617;  in  1S30,  1,451 ;  in  1840,  3,412.  Erie  is  120  miles  from  Pittsburg, 
90  from  Buffalo,  and  100  from  Cleveland. 

The  town  of  Erie  was  laid  out  by  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine  and  Andrew  Elli- 
'  cott,  in  1795,  in  conformity  with  the  act  passed  1 8th  April,  of  that  year. 
^Suitable  reservations  were  made  of  certain  lots  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  to  build  ''  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards  thereon.**  Mr. 
Ellicott  had  charge  of  the  corps  of  surveyors,  and  (^en.  Irvine  commanded 
a  small  detachment  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  swrveys.  A  monu- 
ment, similar  to  an  ordinary  grave-stone,  is  standing  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town,  on  the  brow  of  the  blufl^  inscribed  ERIE,  1795.  N.  lat. 
42^  8'  14".  The  first  section  of  the  town  was  incorpcnrated  as  a  borough 
29th  March,  1805.  The  place  at  that  time  contained  about  100  houses. 
The  academy  was  incorporated  in  1811 ;  and  the  land  for  the  lighthouse 
was  granted  the  same  year  to  the  U.  States. 

Gen.  Wayne,  when  he  went  out  to  the  Maumee  in  1794,  established  a 
small  garrison  here ;  and  on  his  return  in  December,  1796,  he  died  at  the 
garrison,  in  a  small  log-cabin,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  at  the 
foot  of  the  flag-staff.  A  rude  paling,  and  a  rough  stone  with  the  initials 
A.  W.,  long  marked  his  resting-place,  until,  in  1809,  his  remains  were 
transferred  by  his  son  to  the  churchyard  of  his  ancient  place  of  worship 
in  Delaware  co. 

In  the  large  view  here  imerted,  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the 
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square  the  splendid  mansion  of  Rnfus  S.  Reed,  Esq.,  and  beyond  it  the 
Erie  bank,  of  which  he  is  president.  On  Uie  left  of  the  square,  beyond 
the  courthouse,  is  seen  the  magnificent  Reed  House,  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  Such  is  the 
appearance  of  the  square  in  1843. — Let  us  look  back  about  fifly  years. 
Mr.  Win-  Connolly,  now  of  Franklin,  says  he  came  out  to  Erie  in  the 
spring  of  1795  with  his  cousin  Thomas  Reese,  surveyor  of  the  district, 
who  is  still  living.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  saw  land  there  Col.  John 
Reed,  father  of  Rufus  S.  Reed,  in  a  bark  boat,  with  a  quantity  of  groceries, 
ilquors,  and  Indian  goods.  Col.  Reed  was  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
place.  He  proceeded  to  erect  a  log-cabin,  and  soon  after  made  it  a  dou- 
ble cabin,  and  called  it — ^not  the  Reed  House — ^but  the  Presqu'isle  Hotel ; 
where  he  entertained  the  traders  and  travellers  of  the  lake  shore.  GoL 
Reed  was  from  Rhode  Island.  The  jovial  scenes  that  may  have  been 
enacted  around  those  primitive  firesides  by  Indians,  soldiers,  traders,  sur- 
veyors, speculators,  and  casual  adventurers,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

While  the  region  around  Pittsburg  was  dependent  upon  Northern  New 
York  for  its  supplies  of  salt,  Erie  and  Waterford,  though  not  large,  were 
busy  towns,  (see  p.  86.)  During  the  last  war,  too,  there  was  much  heavy 
transportation  of  military  stores  across  the  Le  Boeuf  portage,  for  the  use 
of  the  squadron  on  the  lake.  Navigation  by  steam  was  commenced  on 
Lake  Erie  in  1818,  when  the  first  steamboat  was  built  at  Black  Rock: 
she  bore  the  significant  name  of  Walk-inrthe-Water.  The  novelty  of  the 
sight  as  she  made  her  first  trip  through  the  lake  excited  great  curiosity, 
ejspecially  among  the  aborigines.  She  was  lost  in  1822.  The  Superior 
immediately  succeeded  her.  The  most  important  impetus  however,  was 
given  to  the  growth  of  Erie  by  the  great  projects  of  internal  improvement 
which  originated  between  1830  and  1836.  Heavy  expenditures  were 
made  by  the  U.  S.  on  the  harbor ;  the  canal  to  Beaver  was  surveyed  and 
located ;  a  great  railroad  was  projected  through  Warren,  McKean,  Ly- 
coming, and  Columbia  counties,  to  connect  with  the  Danville  and  Potts- 
viUe  road;  another  to  join  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad;  and  a 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  of  Pa.  was  located  here.  The  spark  of  specu- 
lation being  lighted,  speculators  from  Bufialo  and  Rochester  and  New 
York  city  came  in  with  the  most  modem  inventions  for  making  money 
without  industry,  and  the  town  shot  ahead  with  dangerous  rapidity. 

The  following  extracts  from  successive  newspapers  of  that  day,  will 
serve  to  show  the  rapid  progress  of  the  speculation. 

June  12th,  1830. — The  spirit  of  speculatioii  which  has  wroujBfht  such  wonders  upon  the  fine  of 
tke  £rie  canal  has  never  visited  this  boroa(^h.  No  extensive  business  is  done  on  fictttioas  capi- 
^  The  soil  is  owned  by  its  occqpants,  and  no  part  of  it  is  covered  by  foreign  mortgages.  No 
branch  of  businees  is  overdone,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  the  professions.  The  growth 
of  Erie  has  at  no  time  exceeded  that  of  the  suiroonding  country.  Its  increase  has  been  com- 
me&snrate  only  with  the  increase  of  business.  It  has  eonsequentiy  never  felt  those  reverses 
^liich  always  attend  villages  of  mushroom  growth.  Many  men  with  small  capitals  have  become 
u^^^ependent,  and  some  opulent  Erie  possesses  advantages  which  must  forever  secure  to  it  im- 
portant and  hicrative  business.  Its  harbor  is  decidedly  the  safest  and  best  on  the  lake.  Our 
water  privileges  are  equal  to  our  present  wants,  and  an  increase  may  be  expected  from  the  con- 
"tfoction  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

"^t  Erie  will  be  a  succeesftil  rival  of  her  sister  villaffes  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  we  have 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  But  let  not  her  growth  be  £wcea.  Every  doubtful  or  chimerical  specu* 
^^^  should  be  discountenanced,  and,  above  all,  let  not  our  village  lots  foil  into  the  hands  of 
«Me  who  calculate  great  speeuhttioni  on  thdr  rise.    This  is  the  bus  which  is  most  Ijo  be  dreaded 
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m  an  ottr  gro^nnjr  Ti]]Age8.~W6  mutt  construct  a  wharf  out  to  Mx.  C.  M.  Reod's  pier,  wlicM 
there  is  deep  water. 


Feb.  37th,  1836.— £r»e  Bank.  We  are  inlunned  that  the  entire  itock  of  $300,000  has  been 
flubscribed,  and  we  believe  paid  in.  [News  at  the  same  time  of  probable  passage  of  appropriation 
in  Congress  for  improvement  of  harbor.] 

Feb.  37th,  1836.— The  receipt  of  positive  news  of  the  £nal  passage  of  the  canal  and  (U.  8.) 
bank  bill  at  this  place,  on  Monday  evening,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  rise  of  real  estate.  It 
advanced  inmiediately  about  100  per  cent.,  and  has  since  continued  lising  at  the  rate  of  from  tea 
to  twenty  per  cent  a  day.  Sales  have  been  made  this  week  amounting  to  near  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  sales  too  are  none  of  your  sham  sales  got  up  for  effect.  They  are  bona  fide,  and 
liberal,  almost  invariably  made  by  the  purchasers,  who  are  mostly  men  of  heavy  capital  from  the 
east — Buf^o,  Rochester,  and  New  York — and  persons  able  to  sustain  prices,  so  far  as  they  buy 
for  speculation,  and  to  improve  what  they  buy  for  use.  There  is  no  danger  of  retrograde.  The 
tide  of  prosperity  has  set  in  favor  of  Erie,  and  it  must  ro  ahead.  The  Fates  cannot  make  it 
otherwise.  Real  estate  will  continue  to  rise,  and  we  woiJd  sincerely  reconmiend  any  friend  of 
ours  who  wishes  to  purchase,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

March  1. — Real  estate.  Sales  increase  in  briskness,  and  prices  still  rising.  The  amount  of 
sales  on  Saturday  and  yesterday  (Monday)  amounted  to  over  $300,000.  Good  bargains  are  yeC 
offered  to  any  one  who  has  cash  to  invest  for  first  payments,  and  at  prices  which  cannot  frul  of 
advancing,  in  as  great  a  ratio,  as  they  have  done  for  several  weeks  back. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sales  in  our  borough  last  week  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  ;  they  are  still  going  on  and  daily  advancing  in  prices. 

A  company  has  bought  land  at  the  mouth  of  Twenty-raile  or.,  to  construct  a  harbor  there. 


A  lot  of  gronnd  sold  in  Erie  in  Feb.  for  $10,000— was  sold  in  March,  in  BnffiJo,  to  a  company 
for  $M),000. 

April  3d,  1836. — For  tiie  sake  of  our  numOTous  correspondents,  who  look  with  distrust  upon  aH 
excitement  in  the  grave  business  of  laying  out  bona  fide  capital,  we  will  briefly  and  generally  re. 
ply  that  there  is  no  sham  nor  get-up  to  l£e  land  transactions  here-away ;  and  that  neither  cd- 
lapee  nor  the  ordinary  fever  and  ague  stages  need  be  apprehended  for  this  place ;  it  has  grown 
steadily  and  slowly  thus  into  public  favor,  and  its  present  towering  prospects  have  a  foun&tion, 
in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  not  only  permanent  and  enduring,  but  natm^  and  everiasting.  Look  at 
the  position  of  EIrie  on  the  map,  read  the  reports  of  the  XT.  S.  engineers  as  to  the  harbor ;  above 
all,  at  this  crisis,  observe  the  enlightened  legisU&tion  of  the  commonwealth  in  anticipating  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  fociHties  at  this  frtvorod  spot. 

June  11th. — ^Twdve  water  lots  of  33  feet  front  sdd,  notwithstanding  the  severe  pfessure  in 
the  money  market,  at  an  aggregate  price  of  over  $40,000. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  occurred  at  Erie  was  the  building 
and  equipment  of  Perry's  victorious  fleet 

Capt  rerry,  then  only  26  years  of  age,  arrived  aft  Erie  on  the  27th  Feb. 
1813,  and  immediately  urged  on  the  work  which  had  been  already  com- 
menced. The  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  (Mo  was  at  that 
time  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  supplies  and  artisans  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  timber  for  the  larger  vessels  was 
to  be  cut  fresh  from  the  forest  In  the  face  of  a  thousand  obstacles.  Perry 
succeeded  in  getting  his  vessels  ready  to  leave  the  harbor  in  the  early 
part  of  August ;  though  he  was  still  greatly  in  want  of  officers  and  of 
men,  particularly  seamen.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  party  of  sea- 
men under  the  orders  of  Capt  Elliot  then  just  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  and  commander.  Leaving  Erie,  the  fleet  went  up  towards  the 
head  of  the  lake,  where  various  manoBUvres^took  place  for  some  days  be- 
tween the  two  squadrons,  before  a  meeting  took  place.  Perry  had  gone  into 
Put-in  bay,  on  the  6th  Sept,  and  on  the  9th  determined  to  go  out  the  next 
day  and  attack  the  enemy.  The  following  able  and  cnpirited  sketch  of 
the  battle  is  extracted  from  the  biography  of  Com.  rerry,  by  James 
Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.,  published  in  Graham's  Magazine,  for  May,  1843. 
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Although  longer  dian  oar  limits  will  fairly  admit,  yet  die  compiler  would 
not  feel  justified  in  abridging  it. 

The  Engiiah  vessels  were  as  follows,  their 
force  being,  as  stated  by  Capt  Barclay— 


The  vessels  under  the  command  of  Capt  Per. 

2,  and  whidi  were  present  on  the  morning  of 
e  10th  of  Sept,  1813,  were  as  follows;  the 
Ohio,  Bfr.  Dobbins,  having  been  sent  down  the 
lake  on  duty  a  few  days  before,  viz. : 

^^^  Ctw»,       Metal. 

SW^^t^S^nSllMt,  *  S    3  long  lS|  18  si  lb.  curooadM: 

Ariti,  LiffsL  PmckM,       I    419b.  _ 

,Mr.AIm7,  9    IJoogSM.     1 33 fl>. eanoMMie. 


-  '  *     I  long 


Detroit,  Quit.  Buekty,  19  ran;  31onc  941,1  loofflSonpivoC 

6 IomMSTs lone  0i«  1 34 lb.  carrooade.  1 181B.  do. 
Qaeen  Charlotte.  Capt  Fionis.  17  g  una ;  1  long  18  on  piTOt. 

9  Ions  9i,  14  34  lb.  carronadei. 
Lady  Preroct.„Lieut  BucboBr  13  gont ;  1  loi«  9  oo  phrot,  3 

long  6fu  10 18  lb.  carronadM. 
Bunter.  Lieut.  BigoalL  lOgunt;  4  loag  Oi,  3 loi« 4i, S  kv 

9i,  9  13  lb.  carrooadee. 
LKtle  Belt,  3  cone ;  1  long  19  oo  pirot,  9 
Chippewa,  Mi.  Campbell,  1  laog  9  on  pet 


llODgSlL 

Total  onariMr  of  gone,    54  Total  nomber  of  gnm,  63. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  all  the  gmis  of  all  the  American  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara,  were  on  pivots,  and  coold  be  used  together.  The  vessels  which 
earned  them,  however,  were  without  bulwarks,  and  their  crews  were  exposed  to  even  musketry 
in  a  close  action.  Of  these  vessels,  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  and  Caledonia  were  brigs ;  the  TVippe 
was  a  sloop ;  and  the  remainder  were  schooners. 

The  force  of  the  British  has  been  variously  stated,  as  to  the  metal,  though  all  the  accounts 
agree  as  to  the  vessels  and  the  number  of  the  gons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  Sept,  the  British  squadron  was  seen  in  the  offing,  and  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  got  under  way,  and  went  out  to  meet  it  The  wind,  at  first,  was  unfavorable,  but  so 
determined  was  Perry  to  engage,  that  he  decided  to  give  the  «iemy  the  weather-gage,  a  very  im. 
portant  advantage  with  the  armament  he  possessed,  should  it  become  necessary.  A  shift  of 
wind,  however,  brought  him  out  into  the  lake  to  windward,  and  left  him  every  prospect  of  en- 
gaging  in  a  manner  more  desirable  to  himself 

The  enemv  had  hove-to,  on  the  larboard  tack,  in  a  compact  line  ahead,  with  the  wind  at  soutii* 
east  This  brought  his  vessels'  heads  nearly,  or  quite,  as  high  as  south-southwest.  He  had 
placed  the  Chippewa  in  his  van,  with  the  Detroit,  Barclay's  own  vessel,  next  to  her.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Hunter,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  Little  Belt,  in  the  manner  named.  Penr 
had  issued  his  order  of  battle  some  time  previously,  but  finding  that  the  encm^  did  not  form  his 
line  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  determined  to  make  a  corresponcung  change  in  his  own  plan.  Ori. 
ginally  it  had  been  intended  that  the  Niagara  should  lead  the  American  line,  in  the  expectation 
that  tne  Queen  Charlotte  would  lead  that  of  the  English ;  but  finding  the  Detroit  ahead  of  the 
latter  vessel,  it  became  necessary  to  place  the  Lawroice  ahead  of  the  Niagara,  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  commanding  vessels  fairly  alongside  of  each  other.  As  there  was  an  essential  difiSsrence 
of  force  between  the  two  Ei^Ush  ships,  the  Detroit  being  a  vessel  at  least  a  fourth  larger  and 
every  way  heavier  than  the  Queen  Charlotte,  this  prompt  decision  to  stick  to  his  own  chosen  ad- 
versary is  strongly  indicative  of  the  chivalry  of  Perry's  character ;  for  many  an  officer  would  not 
have  thought  this  accidental  change  on  the  part  of  his  enemy  a  sufficient  reason  for  changing 
his  own  order  of  battle,  on  the  eve  of  engaging.  Calling  the  leading  vessels  near  him,  however, 
and  learning  fh>m  Capt.  Brevoort,  of  the  army,  and  late  of  the  brig  Adams,  who  was  then  serv- 
ing on  board  the  Niagara  as  a  marine  officer,  the  names  of  the  different  British  vessels,  Capt 
Peny  communicated  his  orders  for  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara  to  change  places  in  the  contem- 
'ated  Hne — a  departure  from  his  former  plan,  which  would  bring  him  more  fairly  abreast  of  the 


At  this  moment,  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Caledonia,  Ariel,  and  Scorpion  were  all  i:^,  and  near 
eaeh  other ;  but  the  Trippe,  Ti^nress,  timers,  and  Porcupine  were  still  a  considerable  distance 
astern.  All  of  these  small  craA  but  the  Porcupine  had  been  merchant  vessels,  purchased  into 
the  service  and  strengthened ;  alterations  that  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  metal, 
hot  which  were  not  luLcly  to  improve  whatever  sailing  qualities  they  might  possess. 

It  was  now  past  ten,  and  the  leading  vessels  mancsuvred  to  get  into  meir  stations,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  just  received.  This  brought  the  Scorpion  a  short  distance  ahead,  and  to  windward 
of  the  Lawrenoe,  and  the  Ariel  a  little  more  on  that  brig's  weather-bow,  but  in  advance.  Then 
came  the  Lawrence  herself,  leadiiig  the  main  line,  the  two  schooners  just  mentioned  heaxur  directed 
to  keep  to  windward  of  her — ^the  Ualedonia,  the  Niagara,  the  Tigress,  the  Somen,  the  Porciq>ine, 
and  the  Tr^ipe.  The  prescribed  distance  that  was  to  be  maintained  between  the  different  ves- 
seis  was  half  a  cable's  length. 

Tlie  Americans  were  now  astern  and  to  windward  of  their  enemies,  the  latter  still  lying  ^- 
lantly  with  their  topsails  abackt  in  waiting  for  them  to  come  down.  Per^  brought  the^  wind 
ahBam,  in  the  Lawrence,  and  edged  away  for  a  position  abreast  of  the  Detroit ;  the  Caledonia  and 
Niagara  following  in  ibeir  stations.  The  two  schooners  ahead  were  also  well  placed,  though  the 
Am  appears  tohave  soon  got  more  on  the  Lawreftoe's  beam  than  the  order  of  battle  had  dirocted. 

41 
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AU  these  yessets,  however,  were  in  as  good  order  m  cirevmttEuicee  allowed ;  tnd  Penydelennhkid 
to  cloBe,  without  waiting  for  the  four  gun-veseels  astern  to  come  up. 

The  wind  had  been  light  and  variable  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  it  still 
«>ntiniied  light,  though  sufficiently  steady.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  about  a  two-knot  breese 
when  the  American  van  bore  up  to  engage.  As  they  must  have  been  fully  two  miles  finm  the 
enemy  at  this  time,  it  would  of  course  have  required  an  hour  to  have  hiou|^t  them  up  feirly 
alongside  of  the  British  vessels,  most  of  the  way  under  fire.  The  Lawrence  was  yet  a  long  dis. 
tanoe  from  the  English  when  the  Detroit  threw  a  twenty-four  pound  shot  at  her.  When  this  gun 
was  fired,  the  weight  of  the  direct  testimonv  that  has  appeared  in  the  case,  and  the  atten£nt 
circumstances,  would  show  that  the  interval  between  the  heads  of  the  two  lines  was  never  two 
than  one  mile.  Perry  now  showed  his  signal  to  engage,  as  the  vessels  came  up,  each  against  her 
designated  opponent,  in  the  prescribed  order  of  batfle.  The  object  of  this  signal  was  to  direct 
the  different  commanders  to  engage  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  effect ;  to  preserve  their  sta. 
tions  in  the  line ;  and  to  direct  their  fire  at  such  particular  vessels  of  the  British  as  had  beea 
pointed  out  to  them  severaUy  in  previous  orders.  Soon  after  an  order  was  passed  astern,  by  trum- 
pet, for  the  di^rent  vessels  to  close  up  to  the  prescribed  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from 
eadi  other.  This  was  the  last  order  that  Perry  issued  that  day  from  the  tiawrence  to  any  vessel 
of  the  fleet,  his  own  brig  exceptedT  It  was  intended  principally  for  the  schooners  in  the  rear, 
most  of  which  were  still  a  considerable  distance  astern.  The  Caledonia  and  Niagara  were  accu- 
rately in  their  stations,  and  at  long  gun-shot  from  the  enemy.  A  deliberate  fire  now  opened  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  was  returned  from  the  long-gun  of  the  Scorpion,  and  soon  after 
from  the  long-guns  of  the  other  leading  American  vessels,  though  not  with  much  apparent  eSeet 
on  either  side.  The  first  gun  is  stated  to  have  been  fired  at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  About 
nocm,  finding  that  the  Lawrence  was  beginning  to  suffer,  Perry  ordered  her  carronades  to  be 
tried ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  brig  was  still  too  distant  for  the  shot  to  tell.  He  now  set  his  top- 
gallantsail  and  ed^ed  away  more  for  the  oiemy,  suffering  considerably  from  the  firs  of  the  kog- 
guns  of  the  Detroit  in  particular. 

The  Caledonia,  the  Lawrence's  second  astern,  was  a  prize-brig,  that  had  been  bmlt  for  bnideo 
rather  than  fcHr  sailing,  having  originally  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Northwest  Co.  Altboogh 
her  gallant  commander,  Lieut.  Turner,  pressed  down  with  her  as  fast  as  he  could,  the  Lawrenos 
reached  ahead  of  her  some  distance,  and  consequently  became  the  principal  object  of  the  British 
fire ;  which  she  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  return  with  more  than  her  two  long-twelves,  the  larboard, 
bow  gun  having  been  shifted  over  for  that  purpose.  The  Scorpion,  Ariel,  Caledonia,  and  Niaga- 
ra, however,  were  now  firing  with  their  long-guns,  also,  carronades  being  still  next  to  oselees. 
The  latter  brig,  though  un£r  short  canvass,  was  kept  in  her  station  astern  of  the  Caledonia  onfy 
by  watching  her  sails,  occasionally  bracing  her  main-topsail  sharp  aback,  in  order  to  prevmit  rm. 
nmg  into  her  second  ahead.  As  the  incidents  of  this  battle  have  led  to  a  painful  and  protracted 
ccmtroversy,  which  no  biographical  notice  of  Perry  can  altogether  overlook,  it  majr  be  wril  to  add 
here  that  me  facts  just  stated  are  proved  by  testimony  that  has  never  been  questioned,  and  that 
they  appear  to  us  to  relate  to  the  only  circumstance  in  the  management  of  the  Niagara,  on  tfat 
lOtn  of  Sept,  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  critic  At  the  proper 
moment,  this  circumstance  shall  receive  our  comments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  American  vessels  had  received  an  order  to  direct  hm 
fire  at  a  particular  adversary  in  the  British  line.  This  was  done  to  prevent  confusion,  and  was 
the  more  necessary  as  the  Americans  had  nine  vessels  to  the  enemy's  six.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English,  waiting  the  attack,  had  to  take  such  opponents  as  offered.  In  consequence  of  these 
orders,  the  Niagara,  which  brig  had  also  shifted  over  a  Iong.twelve,  directed  the  fiie  of  her  two 
chase-guns  at  the  Queen  Chariotte,  and  the  Caledonia  engaged  the  Hunter,  the  vessel  pointed 
out  to  her  for  that  purpose ;  leaving  the  Lawrence,  supported  by  the  Ariel  and  Sc<^ioii,  to  sv 
tain  the  cannonading  of  the  Detroit,  supported  by  the  Chippewa,  as  weQ  as  to  bear  Uie  available 
fire  of  aU  the  vessels  in  the  stem  of  the  English  line,  as,  m  leading  down,  she  passed  ahead  to 
her  station  abreast  of  her  proper  adversary.  Making  a  comparison  of  the  agnegate  batteriss 
of  the  five  vessels  thus  engaged  at  long-sliot,  or  before  carronades  were  fully  av^abie,  we  get,  en 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  one  24  and  6  128,  or  seven  guns  in  all,  to  oppose  to  one  34,  one  18; 
three  12s,  and  five  9  pounders — all  long-guns.  This  is  estimating  all  the  known  available  lonr- 
guns  of  ihe  Ariel,  Scorpion,  and  Lawrence,  and  the  batteries  of  the  Chippewa  and  the  D^tot^ 
as  given  by  Capt  Barclay  in  his  published  official  letter,  which,  as  respects  these  vessels,  is  peob- 
ablv  minutely  accurate ;  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  an  American  officer,  who  subsequently 
haa  good  opportunities  for  knowing  the  fact,  thinks  that  the  Chippewa's  gun  was  a  12  pooider. 
Although  the  disparity  between  7  and  10  guns  is  material,  as  is  the  diffinenoe  between  9JS 
and  123  pounds  of  metal,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  diqiarity  of  the 
miuiy  that  was  sustained  by  the  Lawrence,  more  eqieeially  in  the  oommeQcenieiit  of  the  aetioa* 
We  are  left  then  to  look  lor  the  explanation  in  s<Mne  additional  causes. 

It  is  known  that  one  of  the  Ariel's  twdves  burst  earlv  in  the  day.  Hiis  would  at  onoe  M^ 
the  comparison  of  the  guns  and  metal,  as  between  the  five  leading  vessels,  down  to  6  to  10  or 
the  first,  and  84  to  123  of  the  last.    But  we  have  seen  that  both  the  Lawrence  and  Ni«fam 
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I  m  lufioArMdwgim  o^«r  to  th^  starboard  ikle— a  oaurte  that  abnoat  aay  eoBUBandcr 
would  be  likely  to  adopt  under  the  circumstanoea  of  the  action.  It  is  not  pzobable  that  the  De* 
tioit,  eommenfting  her  fire  at  eo  ppreat  a  distance,  with  the  certainty  that  it  must  -be  some  time 
bsinw  her  oDeoiy  ooold  get  within  reach  of  his  short-guns,  negleoted  to  bring  her  most  available 
yisciGS  kto  battqry  also.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  done,  there  would  be  a  very  difiersnt  result 
m  tke  Bgmn,  The  Detroit  lought  10  guns  in  broadside,  and  she  had  an  armament  that  wodd 
patmit  Mr  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Lawrence,  at  one  time,  two  248,  one  18,  six  13s,  and  one  9 
pumder.  This  w^old  leave  the  comparison  between  the  guns  as  6  are  to  11,  and  between  the 
metal  as  64  are  to  147.  Nor  is  this  aU.  The  Hunter  lay  close  to  the  Detroit,  and  as  the  veMel 
which  assailed  her  was  still  at  long-shot,  it  is  probaUe  that  she  also  brought  the  heaviest  of  her 
fOBS  mto  broadside,  and  used  them  against  the  nearest  vessel ;  more  particularly  as  her  guns 
wsre  light*  and  would  be  much  the  most  useftil  in  such  a  mode  of  firing. 

Bui  other  circumstances  conspired  to  sacrifice  the  Lawrence.  Findmg  that  he  was  sufieiing 
lisnvily,  and  that  he  had  got  neariy  abreast  of  the  Detroit,  Perry  furled  his  topgallant-sail,  hauled 
mp  ham  foresail  and  iwm&d  to,  opening  with  his  caironades.  The  distance  ftom  4be  enemj  at 
which  this  was  done,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  after  the  oonmiencement  of  the  fire,  have  given 
lisB  to  eonhnadietory  statements.  The  distance,  Peny  himself,  in  his  oflicial  letter,  says  was 
**  within  canister  shot,"  a  term  too  vague,  to  give  any  accural!e  notion  that  can  be  used  in  a  cii- 
tiaai  analvsis  of  the  &cts  of  the  engagement  A  canister  shot,  thrown  fiom  a  heavy  gun,  would 
pvobahly  kill  at  a  mile;  though  seamen  are  not  apt  to  apply  the  term  to  so  great  a  range.  Still 
tiiej^  use  all  such  phrases  as  "  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,"  "  musket-shot,"  "  canister-sl^*'  and 
**  pistol-ghot"  very  vaguely ;  one  applying  a  term  to  a  distance  twice  as  great  as  would  be  onder- 
■tood  by  another.  The  distance  from  the  English  line,  at  which  the  Lawrence  backed  her  topsail, 
has  been  phieed  by  some  as  far  as  half  a  mile,  and  by  others  as  near  as  300  yards.  It  was  pro. 
haMy  between  the  two,  nearer  to  the  last  than  to  the  first ;  though  the  brig,  as  she  became  crip- 
pled aloft,  and  so  kmg  as  there  was  any  wind,  must  have  been  slowly  drifting  nearer  her  enemies. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  two-knot  breeze  the  whole  time,  that  the  action  oommenced 
whttm  the  Lawrovse  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tie  enemy,  and  that  she  went  within  a  quarter 
af  a  Bsile  of  the  British  line,  she  eould  not  have  bctcked  her  topsail  until  after  she  had  been  under 
firo  ooBSideiably  more  than  half  an  hour.  This  was  a  period  quite  sufficient  to  oause  her  to  sufier 
heavily,  aider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  eibet  of  a  cannonade  is  al?niys  to  deaden,  or  even  **  to  kill,"  as  it  is  technically  termed  by 
seawwm,  a  light  wind.  Counteracting  forces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  constant  explosions 
from  guns,  repel  the  cunents  of  the  atmosphere.  This  difficulty  came  to  increase  the  critical 
Mitiire  of  the  Lawrence's  situation,  the  wind  fiilling  to  somethmg  very  near,  if  not  absolutely  to  a 
flat  calm.  This  Ikct,  which  is  material  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  events  of  the  day,  is  un- 
answerably shown  in  the  following  manner. 

The  foet  that  the  gun.boats  had  been  kept  astern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  is  mentioned  by 
Perry,  himself,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle,  tie  also  says,  "  at  half  past  two,  the  wind 
■Ringing  up,  CapC  Elliot  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  K^iagara,  gallantly  into  dose  ac- 
tien,"  leaving  the  unavoidable  inference  that  a  want  of  wind  prevailed  at  an  eariier  period  of  the 
engagement.  Several  officers  testify  that  it  fell  neariy  calm,  while  no  one  denies  it.  One  officer 
May  It  became  **  perfoetlv  calm,"  and  others  go  near  to  substantiate  this  statement.  There  is  a 
physical  foct,  howefer,  that  disqMses  of  this  point  more  satisfactorily  than  can  ever  be  done  by 
the  power  of  memories,  or  the  value  of  Ofnnions.  Both  Perry  and  his  sailing  master  say  that  the 
Lawnoce  was  perflsctly  unmanageable  for  a  considerable  tAne.  This  period,  a  rigid  construction 
of  Perry's  language  would  make  two  hours ;  and  by  the  most  liberal  that  can  be  given  to  that  of 
the  Master,  must  have  been  considerably  more  than  one  hour.  It  is  phjrsically  impossible  that  a 
iFesssi,  with  her  sails  loose,  should  not  drift  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  an  hour,  had  thrae  been  even  a 
twa-knot  breesew  The  want  of  this  drift,  which  would  have  carried  the  Lawrence  directly  down 
mis  the  Kngtish  Ime  had  it  existed,  effectually  shows,  then,  that  there  must  have  been  a  eonsid- 
srafals  period  of  the  action,  in  winch  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  corroborates  the  direct  testis 
mmmf  that  has  been  given  on  this  point 

ftaviously,  however,  to  ito  foiling  cafan,  or  nearly  so,  and  about  the  time  the  Lawrence  backed 
hsr  toysaP,  a  change  occurred  in  the  British  line.  The  Queen  Charlotte  had  an  armament  of 
three  kmg-gons,  the  heaviest  of  which  is  steted  by  Capt  Barclay  to  have  been  a  12  pounder,  on 
a  pivot,  and  fourteen  341b.  carronades.  The  latter  guns  were  shorter  than  common,  and,  of 
cownw,  were  useless  when  the  ordinary  American  32lb.  gvaaa  of  this  class  could  not  be  served. 
For  some  reason  which  has  not  been  quite  satisfoctorily  explained,  this  ship  shifted  her  berth, 
after  the  enga||ement  had  lasted  some  tune,  filling  her  top8«iil,  passing  the  Hunter,  and  closing 
with  the  IMrint,  under  her  lee.  Shortly  after,  however,  she  regained  the  line,  directly  astern  <a 
the  eonmandlng  British  vessd.    The  enemy's  line  being  in  very  compact  order,  and  the  distance 


t  triffing •  the  Queen  Chariotte  was  enabled  to  eSeci  this  in  a  fiew  minutes,  there  still  being  a 
ittle  wind*    Hie  Detroit  probably  drew  ahead  to  enable  her  to  regain  a  pic^r  position. 

This  evohition  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  Chariotte  has  been  differently  accounted  for.  At  the 
tes  it  WM  mndb  the  Niagara  was  engaging  her  mfficiently  near  to  do  ezeootion  with  her  kmg 
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twdret,  and,  at  the  momoit,  it  wis  the  opmioii  on  board  that  brigr>  th«t  abe  bad  dnren  ber  oppo^ 
nent  oat  of  the  line.  As  the  Queen  Charlotte  opened  on  the  Lawrenoe  with  her  carronadea,  am 
aoon  aa  she  got  into  her  new  position,  a  more  pUuiaible  motiTe  waa  that  she  had  shifted  her  berth, 
in  order  to  bring  her  short-gona  into  efficient  use.  The  letter  of  Ca^  Barclay,  howerer,  girem 
a  more  probable  adution  to  this  manonmre,  than  either  of  the  foregoing  oonjectoiea.  He  s|ajs 
that  C^t  Fmnis,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  waa  killed  soon  after  the  commenoeinent  of  the«otioa, 
and  that  her  first  lieutenant  waa  shortly  after  struek  senseless  by  a  sphnter.  These  two  eaaoal- 
ties  threw  the  coomiand  of  the  vessel  on  a  provincial  officer  of  the  name  of  Irvine.  This  put  of 
Capt  Barclay's  letter  is  not  English,  and  baa  doubtless  been  altered  a  little  in  printing.  Enoogli 
remains,  however,  to  show,  that  he  attaches  to  the  loas  of  the  two  officers  mentraoed,  setioaa  ooiu 
sequences ;  and  in  a  connec^on  that  alludes  to  this  change  of  position,  once  he  speaks  of  ihm 
prospeot  of  its  leaving  hira  the  Niagara  also  to  engage.  From  the  fttct  that  the  Queen  Chaiiotto 
first  went  under  the  lee  of  the  Detroit,  so  ckuM  as  to  induce  the  Americans  to  thmk  she  was  fool 
of  the  quarter  of  that  ship,  a  position  into  which  she  never  would  have  been  canied  had  the  mo- 
tive been  merdy  to  get  nearer  to  the  Lawrence*  or  ftirther  fiom  the  Niagara,  we  infer  that  the 
provincial  officer,  finding  himsdf  unexpectedly  in  his  novel  situation,  went  so  near  to  the  Detroit 
to  report  his  casualties  and  to  ask^  for  orders,  and  that  he  regained  ^e  line  in  obedienee  to  in* 
structions  from  Capt.  Barclay  in  person. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  for  changing  the  Queen  Chariotte*s  positkm  in  the  British  line,  tha 
•ftct  <m  the  Lawrence  was  the  same.  Her  fire  was  added  to  that  of  the  Detroit,  which  shm 
appeared  to  direct  all  her  guns  at  the  leading  American  brig,  alone.  Indeed,  there  was  a  perioa 
in  thia  partof  the  action,  during  which  most,  if  not  all  of  the  guns  of  the  Detroit,  the  Queea 
Chariotte,  and  Hunter,  were  aimed  at  this  one  vessd.  Perry  ^>pear8  to  have  been  of  opimon 
that  it  was  a  premeditated  plan,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  the  commanding  American 
vesseL  It  is  true,  that  the  Ariel,  Scorpion,  Caledonia,  and  Niagara,  from  a  few  mmutes  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  were  firinff  at  the  English  ships,  but  that  the  latter  disregudeA 
tibem,  in  the  main,  would  appear  ftom  the  httle  loss  the  three  small  American  vessels  sustained, 
in  particular.  The  Caledonia  and  Niagara,  nlbreov^,  were  still  too  distant  to  render  their  assiat- 
anoe  of  much  eSdcL  About  this  time,  however,  the  gun-boats  astern  got  near  enough  to  i0e 
their  heavy  guns,  though  most  of  them  were  yet  a  long  way  off.  The  Somers  would  seem  to 
have  engaged  a  ^ort  tmie  before  the  others. 

At  lengUi,  Capt  Elliot  finding  himself  kept  astern  by  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Caledonia,  and  hia 
own  brig  so  near  as  again  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  bracing  her  topsail  aback,  to  prevent  fgrnng 
kito  her,  determined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  changing  the  Ime  of  battle,  and  to  pass  the 
Caledonia.  He  acoordinglv  hailed  the  latter,  and  directed  that  brig  to  put  her  helm  up  and  let 
the  Nia||;ara  pass  ahead.  As  this  order  was  obeyed,  the  Niagara  ffiled  and  drew  slowly  ahead, 
continuing  to  approach  the  Lawrence  as  fost  as  the  air  would  allow.  This  change  did  not  take 
idace,  however,  until  the  Lawrence  had  sufiered  so  heavily  as  to  render  her  substantially  a  beaten 
•hm. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  given  on  the  details  is  so  contradictory  and  oonftuBed,  aa  to  render 
it  ezoeedingly  difficult  to  say  whether  the  comparative  calm  of  which  we  have  spoken  occurred 
before  or  after  this  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  Lawrence  and  Caledonia.  Some  wind 
tiiere  must  have  been,  at  this  time,  or  the  Niagara  could  not  have  passed.  As  Uie  wind  had 
been  light  and  baffling  most  of  the  day,  it  is  even  probable  that  there  may  have  been  intervals  in 
it,  to  reconcile  in  some  measure  these  apparent  contradictions,  and  which  will  explain  the  inoon- 
aistenoies.  After  the  Niagara  had  passed  her  second  ahead,  to  do  which  she  had  made  sail,  she 
continued  to  approach  the  Lawrence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  movement,  as  there  may  have 
been  more  or  less  wind,  until  she  had  got  near  enough  to  the  heavier  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  open 
on  them  with  her  carronades ;  always  keeping  in  the  Lawrence's  wake.  The  Caledonia,  having 
pivot  guns,  and  being  now  nearly  or  quite  aboun  of  the  Hunter,  the  vessel  she  had  been  direetM 
to  engage,  k^t  off  more,  and  was  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy's  Une.  Tlie  gun-vessels 
astern  were  closing,  too,  though  not  in  any  order,  using  their  sweeps,  and  throwing  the  shot  of 
their  lonjjr  heavy  guns,  principally  33  poundera,  quite  to  the  head  of  the  British  line ;  beginning 
to  tell  eroctually  in  the  combat. 

As  the  wind  was  so  light,  and  the  movements  of  idl  the  vessels  had  been  so  slow,  moch  tind 
was  consumed  in  these  n^enl  changes.  The  Lawrence  had  now  been  under  fire  more  than  two 
hours,  and,  being  almost  the  sole  aim  of  the  headmost  English  ships,  she  was  dismantled.  Her 
decks  were  cov^ed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  every  gun  but  one  in  her  starboard  battery  was 
dismounted,  either  by  shot  or  its  own  recoiL  At  this  moment,  or  at  about  half  past  two,  agreea- 
bly to  Perry's  official  letter,  the  wind  sprung  up  and  produced  a  general  change  among  the  vee- 
scus.  One  of  its  first  efi^ts  was  to  set  the  Lawrence,  perfectly  unmanageable  as  she  was,  astern 
and  to  leeward,  or  to  cause  her  to  drop,  as  it  has  been  described  by  Capt  Barclay,  while  the 
enemy  appear  to  have  filled,  and  to  commence  drawing  ahead.  The  Lady  Prevost,  which  had 
been  m  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  passed  to  leeward  and  ahead,  under  tiie  publidied  plea  of 
having  had  her  rudder  injured,  but  probably  sofibring  firom  the  heavy  metal  of  the  American  gun. 
Tesads  aa  they  came  nearer.    An  intention  existed  on  the  part  of  Capt  Barclay  to  get  his  vessels 
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[Vr.  Coopw  flliMlimtM  hk  namlive  with  thrae  dwfiaim,  of  which  we  have  room  fbr  oo)y  two.  Accordioff  to  his  firat  di- 
{«»■  thetwo  fltoli  oceu|iaed  noariy  IhoMine  nlBiivepoaiioa  as  in  diafrmn  II,  eseopi  that  th«7  were  a  little  more  diitaat. 
IToiL  1  and  S  of  the  AawneaiM  were  a*  in  dbgram  II ;  the  otheia  were  m  a  itraicht  hoe  io  the  iwular  order  of  the  numbera 
The  irrefolarity  of  the  muahew  in  diaftam  H  ihowuhe  changee  of  podtion  in  both  fleeta.    Mr.  Cooper  »/■,  in  conneo- 

AmeriMnt  abooc  B.  W.,  or  wkh  the  wind  ahoeai : 

le  iternrooet  more  than  two.    The  La%rrence  liamc 

acahMt  Cape  EOiott.  evidmtlf  think  he  ought  to  havv 

DIAGRAM  MO.  IL 

y.ffariraii     i,  ScoqiiM.  9;  aSSL3,  Lawrence*.  4,  GaledoiSa.  S^kguSTll,  Somen.  7,  Porcupine.  8,  Tigreia.  f. 


Jltfclfcuani  tvptmmuniM  Nti.  %  thr  I«awriflrH'i>«  ah  ctiirpl^  Md  dn^Dpinf  ouE  of  tJic  cornbti.  the  BmtllKli  Airirinr  Eiitaiid. 
^^wWi7r«m4^ii^  |yw  poMed  uif^d,  uhl  i*  tbrto^t  £rt  tii«  twD  EniflMi  IhaiM,  dLsEuat  itxtm  J.liOU  to  1,5(^3  fcH. ;  or  abniit  Ma 
j^pwfh*  f^ifrpiifi!'  **fft  (ol,  Thf^iv  i»Tto  que^lkm  lli*T  thii  Ti  nfmr  ihc  podlicin  in  whi^ch  ri'^nr  found  het,  irjd  w^ttn  lie 
■igWIi  kwf  ivfMaH.  piv<mmtif  m  bfarini;  np.  No.  4p  ihr  (Jntrclrtuii,  hiii  aiw  piuaml  tht:  LHwruEici?,  ami  ii  cloiMEir^  Llim 
fWaff,'*^^*^  aM*m  fkTv  ^iti*i»w  &■«>.  but  xhfAi  A'wtnTKtt  i^mK  prohatjilr  frt?Atc^r  ihan  r^tircMiin^d  ifi  ih«  dit^ rnitt'  The  pr«?i>« 
pMHapol  Htt*.  I  mi)d  %  ilje  ikontiOJi  and  .\nt\.  cjiinfiui  be  ([ivtiD  &t  lint  pJvriicuJir  <iif)fa«Di :  but  ii\m  wf^e  both  Iju  uiiti^ 
^B<_m  ji»  KieiFaTe,  a»i*  pruTfil  uo  uftfh.Jifid  dtiiii*il  li»^  na«nc  whn  wa^  m  tJli«  hftLtk'.  Un  lU*'  pun  of  the  £nf.li"li  *f»»^ 
^■UfftalM  iMv  lahofi  pl««^^  Thr  Provost  hid  tiiAin'  fu  levwarvt  anel  Hhend,  whfSf^  the  ChnrfnUr  had  f^unml  iTit-  llurJifv 
OWg  il  MM  rani  Nii  S.    Thu^kicud  ticwa  from  No'.  A,  NiMfarflT  utd  No.  4*  CntisloDiai  idiciw  th«  ft^lK■^li  courMv  ■t«>t'«iiii  Bf 

ItdnfrflfiT  t«  Lh#  itaninf  |mini,  lirt  fh*  pcfldrr  inrncirm  ilrf^  Kurlifli  nltcmptinf  In  n&rp,  nnd  th^ir  iw»  tniM 
I  f«li»ii|  ti«U|  whilo  U^u  ISiaiArm^  Xft.  A,  f  Am.)  k^v*  di*d  ftw^r.  pawf^  (brm,  fitiut  ai  Nom.  I  Aitd  y  ^'^''^Si^ 
Mt,  wnn  h*i  l&rtM&nil  torn,  nfid  tl»B  two  Mkifii  witJi  lisr  *i«rhii3,ni ;  Uit'n  ^t  him  iiipi^^v*'  Xhtf  S'la^iin  hsajpc 
(r4kf#n(  loci  u>  Iwvird  of  ihp  two  Ilnihih  ^htpi,  fAkinir  iJftfm*  whil«  (Ul  the  qHher  Ani<-ri(rftn  vcw-U  rlo**'  wiifi 

imodwafii.  ^ttd  h«  will  t^  An  nltrm  of  tli'  ewMnf  CToIulimi«  of  the  lialtJe.  Wa  twro  imctrJ  a  uoiied  uo« 
i> flirt  to  tfjitrw  Uir  eount  ph«  •t«i^l,  thoufh,  lu  t^t  £Tiirliah  kspt  off  nUn,  lii*  rotnbainntfl  run  a  tifml*t 
M  than  il  hvrv  ab*ed+  Thi^re  may  uint  l>«  p«TAfcL  accumcf  in  ifaoee  diof  nnMi,  tmt  Ui«;  miitfl  u<*  i^r  Ui« 
arito**  that*  aimiHt  t^>'^  liho]''  action^  ihf  liin^Hh,  w|iil«  Irut'tcii  i*pi  iw  much  afT  aa  to  iwiiUiiufl  10 
^rla  pivtract  iba  vuf  bf  tiortnt  at  ^«vf  «Ab<, 
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xoimd,  in  order  to  hnog  firerii  broadsides  to  bear.  Thelafboard  battery  of  the  Detroit  by-  Hom  i 
was  neariy  useless,  many  of  the  guns  having  lost  even  their  trucks,  and,  as  usually  happeos  in  & 
long  cannonade,  the  pieces  that  had  been  wed  were  getting  to  be  unservioeable,  nrom  one  cause 
or  another. 

At  this  moment  the  Niagara  passed  the  Lawrence  to  windward,  and  then  kept  off  towards  the 
bead  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  slowly  drawing  more  towards  the  southward  and  westward. 
In  order  to  do  this,  she  set  topgallant-sails  and  brought  the  wind  abaft  the  beam.  The  Caledonia 
also  foUowed  the  enemy,  passing  inside  the  Lawrence,  having  got  nearer  to  the  enemy,  at  that 
moment,  than  any  other  American  vessel.  As  soon  as  Perry  perceived  that  his  own  bri^  waa 
dropping,  and  that  the  battle  was  passing  ahead  of  him,  he  got  into  a  boat,  taking  with  him  a 
,  youn^  brother,  a  midshipman  of  the  Lawrence,  and  pulled  after  the  Niagara,  then  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  him.  When  he  reached  the  latter  brig,  he  found  her  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards  to 
windward  of  the  principal  force  of  the  enemy,  and  nearly  abreast  of  the  Detroit,  that  ship,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Lady  Prevost  being  now  quite  near  each  other,  and  probably  two  caUes* 
length  to  the  southward  and  westward ;  or  £at  distance  nearly  ahead  of  the  Lawrence,  and  about 
as  far  from  the  enemy's  line  as  the  latter  brig  had  been  lyin^  ior  the  last  hour. 

Perry  now  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with  Capt  Elhot,  when  the  latter  officer  -volunteered 
to  go  in  the  boat,  and  bring  down  the  gun-vessels,  which  were  still  astern,  and  a  good  deal  scat- 
tered. As  this  was  dmng  precisely  what  Perry  wished  to  have  done,  Capt.  Elliot  proceeded  on 
this  duty  immediately,  leaving  his  own  brig,  to  which  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  engage- 
ment had  terminated.  Perrjr  now  backed  the  main-topsail  of  the  Niagara,  being  fairly  abeam  of 
his  enemy,  and  showed  the  signal  for  close  action.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  tne  difiecent 
vessels  to  answer  uid  to  close,  the  latter  of  which  th^  were  now  doing  fast  as  the  vrind  con- 
tinued  to  increase,  he  bore  up,  bringing  the  wind  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Niagara,  and 
stood  down  upon  the  enemy,  passing  directly  through  his  line.  Capt  Barclay,  with  a  view  of 
getting  his  fresh  broadsides  to  bear,  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  ware,  as  the  Niagara  a^ 
pioached,  but  his  vessel  being  much  crippled  aloft,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  bein^  badly  handled, 
the  latter  ship  got  foul  of  uie  Detroit,  on  her  starboard  quarter.  At  this  critical  instant,  the 
Niagara  had  passed  the  commanding  British  vessel's  bow,  and  coming  to  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board tack,  lay  raking  the  two  ships  of  the  enemy,  at  close  quarters,  and  with  iatal  efiect  Bjr 
this  time,  the  gun-vessels  under  Capt  Elliot  had  closed  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  the  Caledonia 
in  company,  and  the  raking  cross-fire  soon  compelled  the  enemy  to  haul  down  their  colors.  The 
Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  Hunter,  struck  under  this  fire,  being  in  the  mills  of 
vessels ;  but  the  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt  made  sail  and  endeavored  to  escape  to  leeward.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Scorpion  and  Trippe,  which  vessels  came  up  with  them  in  about  an  hour, 
and  firing  a  shot  ot  two  into  them,  they  both  submitted.  The  Lawrence  had  struck  her  flag  also, 
■oon  after  Perry  quitted  her. 

Such,  in  its  outline,  appears  to  have  been  the  picture  presented  by  a  battle  that  has  ^ven  rise 
to  more  controversy  than  all  the  other  naval  conibats  of  tiie  republic  united.  We  are  qmte  aware 
that  by  rejecting  aU  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  on  one  side  of  the  disputed  points,  and  by 
esaggeratmg  and  mutilating  that  which  has  be^  given  on  the  other,  a  different  representation 
mi|^t  be  made  of  some  of  the  incidents ;  but,  on  comparing  one  portion  of  the  evidence  witit 
another,  selecting  in  all  instanees  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  should  be  best,  and  bringing 
the  whole  within  the  laws  of  physics  and  probabilities,  we  believe  that  no  other  result,  in  tiM 
main,  can  be  reached,  than  the  one  which  has  been  given.  To  return  more  particularly  to  our 
subject. 

reny  had  manifested  the  best  spirit,  and  the  most  indomitable  resolution  not  to  be  overoome, 
throughout  the  trying  scenes  of  this  eventful  day.  Just  before  the  action  commenced,  he  cooUy 
prepared  his  pubhc  letters,  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  event  of  misfortune,  glanceid  his  evai 
over  those  which  he  had  received  from  his  wife,  and  then  tore  them.  He  appeared  fully  sensiDk 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which  was  at  issue,  remarking  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  possessed 
his  confidence,  that  this  day  was  the  most  important  of  his  life.  In  a  word,  it  was  not  posslbis 
for  a  commander  to  go  into  action  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  his  conduct  in  this  particular 
mi^ht  well  serve  for  an  example  to  all  who  find  themselves  similarly  circumstanced.  The  pos- 
sibdity  of  defeat  appears  not  to  have  been  lost  sight  of^  but  in  no  degree  impaired  the  determina- 
tion to  contend  for  victory.  The  situation  of  the  Lawrence  was  most  critical,  the  slaughter  en 
board  her  being  terrible,  and  yet  no  man  read  discouragement  in  his  countenance.  The  survi- 
vors all  unite  in  sajrin^  that  he  did  not  manifest  even  the  anxiety  he  must  have  felt  at  the  omin- 
ous appearance  of  things.  The  Lawrence  was  effectually  a  beaten  ship  an  hour  before  she 
struck ;  but  Perry  felt  the  vast  importance  of  keeping  the  colors  of  the  commanding  vessel  flying 
to  the  last  moment ;  and  the  instant  an  c^portunity  presented  itself  to  redeem  the  seemingly  wan- 
ing fortunes  of  the  day,  he  seized  it  with  promptitude,  carrying  off  the  victory  not  only  in  tnuraph, 
but  ai^>arently  against  all  the  accidents  and  chances  which  for  a  time  menaced  him  with  defeat. 

His  victory  at  once  raised  Perry  from  comparative  obscurity  to  a  high  degree  of  renown  before 
the  nation.  With  the  navy  he  had  always  stood  well,  but  neither  his  rank  nor  his  age  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  the  world.    The  government  granted  gdd  medals  to 
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Ytof  and  his  saocnd  in  command,  and  the  former  was  promoted  to  be  a  captain,  his  conmuMion 
being  dated  on  the  10th  Sept.  1813.  As  he  returned  to  the  older  parts  of  the  countiy,  his  journey 
was  a  species  of  triumph,  m  which  warm  spontaneous  feeling,  however,  rather  than  studied  ex- 
hibition, predominated. 

After  several  years  of  usefU  and  honorable  service  in  the  navy,  Com. 
Perry  died  at  Trinidad,  on  the  23d  Aug.  1819,  at  the  age  of  34.  Several 
of  the  victorious  vessels,  with  their  prizes,  lay  sunk  for  many  years  in  the 
harbor  at  Erie.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  and  perhaps  others  of  them,  were 
recently  raised  and  put  into  use  on  the  lake. 

Watebpord,  a  pleasant  borough,  is  situated  at  Le  BoBuf  lake,  on  the 
turnpike  between  Erie  and  Pittsburjg,  13  miles  southeast  of  Erie.  The 
town  contains  an  academy,  a  ilouring-miU,  one  or  more  churches,  &c« 
Population  in  1840,  403.  This  place  was  laid  out  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  in 
1794,  and  the  survey  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1795.  It  had  been  set- 
tled as  early  as  1792-93.  The  state  had  a  garrison  here  about  that  time 
tor  the  protection  of  the  surveyors  on  the  donation  and  state  lands.  A 
part  of  the  old  blockhouse  still  remains,  attached  to  the  lai^e  hotel  where 
the  stages  stop.  Among  the  first  settlers  here  were  Robert  King,  Martin 
Strong,  Gen.  Charles  Martin,  and  others.  The  place  was  then  known  as 
Le  BoBuf,  the  name  of  Waterford  having  been  given  by  the  law  of  1795. 
The  early  French  history  of  this  place  is  given  above,  in  the  histoir  of 
the  county.  Waterford  was  a  busy  point  while  the  transportation  of  salt 
was  carried  on  across  the  portage  from  Presqn'isle,  and  down  the  waters 
of  Le  BoBuf  and  French  crs.  to  Pittsburg.  This  trade  ceased  with  the 
opening  of  the  salt- wells  on  the  Eiskiminetas,  about  the  year  1820. 

Northeast  is  situated  near  the  lake,  on  the  Bufialo  road,  16  miles  north- 
east from  Erie.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  pleasant  borough,  containing,  by 
the  census  of  1840, 339  inhabitants.  Sixteen-mile  cr.  enters  the  lake  near 
this  place,  and  affords  water-power  for  several  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.   This  place  was  formerly  called  Burgettstown. 

A  enrioofl  cam  of  pwrtial  insanity,  resulting,  we  nndentand,  from  belief  in  Rer.  Mr.  BlUbr^ 
theory  respecting  the  end  of  the  world,  has  lately  occurred  at  Northeast,  Pa^  the  statements  ibI»- 
tire  to  wluch  are  furnished  by  a  friend.  The  subject  is  a  young  man  named  Putnam,  who  im- 
bibed the  notion  that  he  should  die  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  just  expired.  For  some  length 
of  time  he  had  been  laboring  under  this  delusion,  which  he  strenuously  declared  was  made  known 
to  him  by  revelaUon.  So  ii^atuated  was  he  with  the  idea,  that  he  gaire  up  his  business,  employed 
his  time  m  drawing  devices  on  the  tomb-stones  in  the  grave-jard,  and  occupied  nine  days  in 
hevring  out  a  sepulchre  in  which  to  die — a  grave  six  feet  deep  m  a  rock !  Accordingly,  having 
made  all  the  preparations,  he  proceeded  to  ms  tomb,  which  was  sitnated  in  a  seolud^  spot,  ao- 
•mpanied  by  some  two  hundred  persons,  present  by  tmnte,  and  unflinclnngly  laid  himself  down 
in  his  grave  to  die.  He  remained  there  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  assembled  multi- 
tade^  no  doubt,  waiting  with  anxious  suspense  to  see  him  give  up  the  ffbost ;  but,  to  nse  a  vulgar 
phrase,  "he  couldnt  come  it"  The  miserable  man  crept  out  of  his  hole  and  dq>arted  thence, 
Unng^  impfessed  that  he  should  nbt  die  thai  day< — Preionia  Centor. 

Wattsburo  is  at  the  forks  of  French  cr.,  18  miles  southeast  from  Erie. 
There  is  a  fine  water-power  here.  Population  in  1840,  131.  A  rail- 
toad  was  once  projected  from  Erie,  through  this  place,  to  JamestoMrn, 
and  thence  to  connect  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  road. 

GiRABD  is  a  flourishing  village,  on  the  road  to  Cleveland,  16  mUes  west 
of  Erie.  The  canal  is  located  through  this  place ;  and  it  etyoys  also  the 
advantage  of  the  water-power  of  Elk  cr. 

Faieview  is  about  9  miles  west  of  Erie,  near  the  confluence  of  Walnut 
cr.  with  the  lake.    It  contains  several  gr^  paper,  and  fulling  milk. 
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Fayette  ooumr  was  taken  from  W^tmoreland  by  Ae  act  of  2Mi 
Sept  1763.  Length  30  miles,  breadth  27 ;  area,  824  sq.  miles.  The 
population,  cuxsording  to  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Beeson,  consisted  in  1770  of 
not  more  than  50  or  100  whites ;  in  1780  there  were  8,959  taaxMes  ;  in 
1790,  by  census,  13,043  free  persons,  and  282  slaves  ;  in  1800, 20,067  free 
persons,  and  92  slaves ;  in  1810,  24,714 ;  in  1820,  27,285  ;  in  1830,  29,172; 
and  in  1840,  33,574. 

The  physical  features  of  this  county  are  strongly  marked.  Hie  east- 
ern portion  consists  of  an  elevated  and  rather  rugged  belt,  (perhaps  it 
might  be  called  a  valley,)  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  two  lofty  and 
well-defined  mountain  ranges.  A  strange  confusion  has  been  allowed  to 
prevail  in  the  names  of  these  mountains.  The  eastern  range,  south  of 
the  Youghiogheny,*  is  called  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  on  the  state  map, 
deriving  its  name  from  a  bold  knob  surmounting  the  range  near  tiie 
Yough'ogheny.  North  of  that  river  the  range  is  continued  unbroken  as 
far  as  the  Conemaugh  river,  in  Cambria  co.,  under  the  name  of  Laurel 
bill, — ^while  the  other  range,  directly  west  of  it,  is  called  Chestnut  hill ; 
but  on  tracing  this  latter  ridge  southward  across  the  Yough'ogheny,  it 
also  receives  the  name  of  Laurel  hill.  This  confusion  in  bestowing  the 
same  name  upon  two  distinct  ridges,  probably  originated  at  the  time  die 
two  military  ro€tds  were  cut  out  by  the  army, — ^Braddock's  road,  now  the 
national  road,  and  Forbes'  road,  now  the  Bedford  and  Pittsburg  tomjnke. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  about  2,500  ft.  above  the  level  c^ 
the  sea,  and  about  1,000  fl.  above  the  intervening  valley.  Between  these 
two  mountains  are  several  smaller  detached  ridges.  The  western  section 
of  the  CO.  presents  an  undulating  surface,  in  some  parts  rather  hilly,  well 
watered,  abounding  in  coal  and  limestone,  and  well  adapted  for  ail  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Many  of  the  vallejrs  are  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  iron  ore  is  abundemt,  and  there  are  several  furnaces 
and  forges  in  operation.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  on  lands  of  Andrew 
Stuart,  Esq.,  eight  miles  east  of  Uniontown,  necur  the  national  road,  pos- 
sessing qualities  highly  medicinal.  Its  location  is  in  a  deep  glen,  amid 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  Salt  springs  are  found  by  bcHiug,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  some  of  which  salt  works  are 
erected. 

The  Monongahela  river  flows  in  a  very  circuitous  course  along  the 
whole  western  boundary  of  the  co.  The  Yough'ogheny,  breaking  through 
both  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  tumbling  over  several  rocky  ledges, 
crosses  the  co.  in  a  northwestern  direction,  uniting  with  the  Monongahela 
/in  Allegheny  co.  The  other  more  important  streams  are  Indian  cr.  and 
Jacobs  cr.,  tributaries  of  the  Yough'ogheny,  and  Redstcme  cr.  and  Dun- 
1^'s  cr.,  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  Ohio-pile  falls,  on  the  Yough'ogheny,  between  the  moan- 
tuns,  form  a  wild  and  picturesque  scene.  The  water  here  descends 
some  00  feet  in  the  course  of  a  mile.  If  either  of  the  great  ptJblic  im* 
111^       II  -  '        ■  ..I      
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provemento  which  are  ooatemidated  on  this  route  (the  BalL  Sl  Ohio  ftdK 
road  and  the  Chesapeake  and  diio  canal)  shouhi  be  completed^  this  point 
may  be  the  site  of  a  large  manu&ctnring  town.  It  is  at  present  nearly 
in  a  etete  of  nature.  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  proprietor,  has  made  the 
commencement  of  an  improvement  by  erecting  a  house  and  saw-mill ; 
but  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  want  of  access 
by  good  r(M^  will  not  justify  a  large  expenditure  at  present 

The  great  national  road  crosses  the  mountains,  and  pcufses  through 
Uniontown  and  Brownsville,  aflSnrding  convenient  means  of  transpcMta- 
tion  to  market ;  or  rather,  by  its  great  amount  of  travel  and  emigrationt 
bringing  the  market  to  the  products  of  the  county.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  citizens.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  given 
to  due  production  of  wool  Manufactures  are  prosecuted  to  a  considera^ 
Ue  ttctent— especially  those  of  iron,  cotton,  woollen,  salt,  and  glass,  uid 
the  building  ot  boats  on  the  Monongahela. 

Delany's  cave,  in  Laurel  hill,  is  situated  some  nine  miles  southeast  ci 
UniontowiL  It  is  described,  by  those  who  have  explored  it,  as  composed 
of  a  series  of  chambers  and  narrow  passages,  with  occasi(mal  perpeniUcu- 
lar  precipices,  and  streams  of  water  through  some  of  the  rooms.  Beau- 
tifiil  specimens  of  white  spar  are  found  on  the  rocky  floors,  formed  by  ^o 
constant  dripping  of  water  from  above.  The  rocks  are  blue  sandstone 
sod  limestone.    A  visiter  says — 

**  PonoMi  Tuitiiig  this  wonderfol  cnrionty  cannot  be  too  oarefiil  of  tbdr  ligfatf,  as  it  would  oer. 
taiol/  prore  an  utter  impowibiUtj  to  get  out  without  the  asaittanee  of  a  light.  We  were  infimned 
in  the  neighborhood,  by  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  that  two  young  men,  Grain  and  Memfield, 
hul  fone  m  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  returning,  lost  their  course,  and  wandered  about  till  their 
naum  were  all  burnt  out  When  they  were  found,  two  days  after,  they  were  resigned  to  their 
ktbt  >od  one  of  them  not  aUe  to  speak.  We  saw  the  name  of ''  Cnin"  written  on  the  rocks  in  a 
foy  remote  part  of  the  cave,  dated  1802. 

The  first  attempts  at  a  settlement  of  white  men  in  the  region  now  oc- 
cupied by  Fayette,  Washington,  Greene,  and  Allegheny  counties,  were 
made  by  the  Ohio  Company.  This  company  was  formea  in  Virginia  and 
London,  in  the  year  1748,  by  Thomas  Lee,  Lawrence  and  Augustine 
Washiii^B;ton---brotibiers  of  Gen.  Washington — ^Mr.  Hanbury,  a  LcmdoQ 
norehant,  and  nine  others,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  lands  and  carrying 
on  the  Indian  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  king  granted  to  the  company 
600fiOO  acres  of  land  on  very  easy  terms,  which  were— that  200,000  acres 
ihoald  be  immediately  selected,  and  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free  from  any 
foit-rent  or  tax  to  the  king,  on  condition  that  100  families  be  seated  iqion 
them  within  seven  years,  at  the  company's  expense ;  and  a  fort  to  be  builtt 
and  a  garrison  maintained  sufficient  to  protect  the  settlement  The  lands 
were  to  be  chiefly  taken  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Mo- 
noQffahela  and  Kenawha  rivers ;  on  the  north  side,  if  deemed'  expedient 
W  ue  oHnpany.  Their  first  <^rations  were  to  import  a  great  quantity 
«  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  to  explore  the  country,  and  to  conciliate  and 
aal[e  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Christopher  Gist  (who  has  been  termed  the  Daniel  Boone  of  Fayette 
eo.)  was  sent  out  in  1750  to  explore  the  country  and  make  a  report  He 
ipeat  the  whole  summer  and  vrinter  in  visiting  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  fiir 
several  hundred  miles.  ^  He  set  out  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Poto» 
iiiac<  proceeded  northward  to  the  heads  of  Juniata  river,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached  the  Allegheny,  then  called  Ohio,  by  die  valley  of  the 
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KkkemiBetas.  He  »x>80ed  the  Allegheny  about  four  miles  dbom^  Am 
Forks  where  Pittaburg  now  stands,  and  must  have  passed  tibrough  the  high 
gorge  now  eecnpied  by  Alleghenytown,  the  hill  where  the  seminaiy 
stands,  eonoesiluigt  as  it  does  yet,  from  the  valley,  the  mouth  of  the  Mo^ 
BOngahdla,  of  vriuch  Mr.  Gist  makes  no  mention.  Had  he  known  the  ex« 
ktence  and  general  range  of  the  Monongahela  valley,  it  is  extremely  im* 
mrobable  Ihat  he  would  not  have  followed  that  route.  The  ftirther  route  of 
Mr.  Gist  was  down  the  Cttiio  to  some  point  below  Beaver  river,  and  thence 
over  to  the  Muskingum  valley,  westward  to  the  Great  Miami,  oalled  by 
him  MiniamL  On  his  return  he  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  ef  this 
Scioto,  and  thence  over  what  he  names  the  Cuttawa  country,  now  Kes- 
tucky,  and  by  Western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  the  Potomac*** 
His  journal  is  still  preserved,  and  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  Hoik 
Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Yirginicu 

In  July,  1752,  Mr.  Gist  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  C6L  Fiy,  with 
two  others,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  mdians 
at  Logstown,  (14  miles  below  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,)  by  which  the  In-^ 
dians  agreed  not  to  molest  the  settlements  of  the  oxnpany  soatiieast  of 
the  Ohio ;  but  they  refused  to  recognise  any  English  title  to  these  lands; 
and  denied  that  a  previous  treaty  made  at  Lancaster,  (in  1744,)  had  beiNi 
made  with  their  consent,  or  that  it  conveyed  any  lands  beyond  the  AUe* 
S^eny  mountains.  An  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  lemds  widi  Ger* 
man  emigrants ;  but  the  intolercmt  system  of  English  episcopacy,  m^ck 
Aen  prevailed  in  Virginia,  and  which  extorted  church-rates  from  dissent- 
ers, was  repulsive  to  the  German  sects,  and  they  preferred  the  toleration 
guarantied  in  the  province  of  Wm.  Penn.  It  should  be  observed  in  this 
eonnectiim,  that  the  whole  valley  oi  the  Monongahela,  including  the 
countiy  around  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  was  for  many  years  supposed  to 
be  in  Virginia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  land  titles  in  this  region  <Nriginated 
in  patents  from  the  governors  of  that  state. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  lay  off  a  town,  and  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chartiers  cr.,  a  few  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Gist 
was  appointed  surveyor  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  project  was  never  ex- 
ecuted. Soon  after  the  treaty  at  Logstown  in  1752,  Mr.  Gist  made 
a  settlement  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  tract  of  land  since  called  Mount 
Braddock,  and  induced  eleven  families  to  settle  around  him  on  lands  pre- 
sumed to  be  within  the  compan/s  grant  His  dwelling  stood  a  few  paoes 
from  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  late  Col.  Meason,  distinguished  as  an 
enterprising  proprietor  of  iron  works  at  an  early  day  in  Fayette  co* 

From  the  scanty  records  of  those  times,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gist 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  intelligence,  and  fortitude,  and  was  emi^ 
mently  useful  to  Washington  in  his  subsequent  movements  in  this  region. 

The  Ohio  Company  appears  to  have  erected  a  storehouse  at  the  ncKmth 
of  Redstone  cr.,  and  to  have  made  a  small  establishment  at  the  F<»k8  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier  prevented  them  tt&tk 
brining  any  large  amount  of  goods  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains. 
The  French  war  interrupted  their  operations  entirely ;  attd  the  compaw 
was  afterwards,  in  1770-72,  merged  in  a  more  extensdve  one,  in  vdiich 
Thomas  Walpole,  Dr.  FrankUn,  Grov.  Pownal,  and  others,  were  ocmcemed 
The  revolution  breaking  out  about  that  time,  put  an  end  to  both  compa^ 
nies,  and  the  title  to  their  lands  was  never  penected. 
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In  Oetooer,  1758,  M^or  George  Washingtm,  tlmi  21  yearn  of  age, 
caned  at  Bfr.  Gisf s  plantation,  while  on  his  way  as  a  messenger  to  &e 
commandant  of  the  French  forces  at  Le  Bosu^  to  inquire  into  the  designs 
of  tfie  French.  He  receiyed  a  very  unsatisfaotonr  answer,  and  prapara*- 
tlons  were  made,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  Gov.  Dmwiddie  of  Virginia,  to 
repel  their  encroachments.  A  regiment  was  raised  under  the  command 
of  CoL  Joshua  Fry,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Obio.  Wadungton  was  appointed  second  in  command,  with  Ae  rank  of 
lieutenant^MiloneL  A  small  party  of  Capt.  Trent's  company  was  hastily 
sent  tNTWatd  to  commence  the  fort,  but  were  interrupted  by  the  arrivd 
c^  Capt  Ckmtrecosur  with  a  thousand  French  and  Indians,  who  drove 
away  the  English  and  erected  Fort  Duquesne.  fSee  Allegheny,  Erie, 
and  Venango  counties.)  This  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility.  The 
news  reached  Col.  Washington  while  he  was  posted  at  Will's  creek  (now 
Cumberland)  with  diree  companies,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Col.  Fry  with 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  and  the  artUlery.  He  wrote  immediately 
fer  relnfercements,  and  pushed  forward  with  his  companies  towu*ds  the 
MoBoogahela,  as  fast  as  the  process  of  cutting  a  new  road  through  the 
wUdemess  would  permit  His  intention  was  to  reach  the  mouth  of  Red- 
itone,  there  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  reinforcements  im- 
d«r  CoL  FVy,  and  then  drop  down  the  Monongahela  by  water  to  the 
Forks.  He  had  designed  to  descend  the  Yough'ogheny,  but  after  an  ex« 
amination  of  the  falls,  abcmdoned  the  design. 

Leainiiif  that  the  Franch  were  coming  out  to  meet  him,  Washingtoa  harried  forward  to  the 
6te«t  Meadows,  and  threw  up  a  hasty  intienchment.  Thie  pUoe  is  10  miles  east  fiom  Union- 
t0iiB,a  few  lods  sooth  of  the  iiresent  natioiial  road,  between  the 53d  and  53d  miles  from  CambeE- 
bad.  Commpnded  as  it  is  hy  elevated  groimd  on  both  sides  within  one  hmidred  yards  of  the 
Ibrt,  it  would  aeem  to  be  mjudioiously  chomn  for  defence ;  hot  Washington  knew  the  French  and 
Indians  could  biinf  no  artillery,  and  the  meadows  being  entirely  free  from  timber,  the  enemy 
would  be  compelled  to  emerge  upon  the  open  plain,  beyond  the  protection  of  the  woods,  before  he 
could  eflacienti^  attack  the  fort.  Washington  learned  from  Tanacharison,  the  half-king,  a  etuat 
•f  the  Six  Nations,  and  from  Mr.  Gist,  that  La  Force  was  out,  from  Fort  Duquesne,  wiu  a  party 
of  FfNich  and  Imtians,  and  their  tracks  had  been  seen  within  five  miles  of  the  Great  Meadows. 
He  immediatdy  dispatched  a  party  of  75  on  horseback,  to  reconnoitre  their  position,  but  they 
wen  net  to  be  found.    Washington  writes  on  29th  May,  1754— 

**  Aboat  9  o'clock  the  same  night,  I  received  an  express  from  the  halfJdng,  who  was  en- 
eamped  with  several  of  his  people  about  six  miles  off^  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  two  French. 
Mb  crossing  the  road,  and  that,  behind,  the  whole  body  were  lying  not  fer  off^  as  he  had  aa 
aeeooat  of  Uiot  number  pasmng  Mr.  GKst's.  I  set  out  with  forty  men  before  ten,  and  it  waa 
from  that  time  till  near  sunrise  before  we  reached  the  Indians'  camp,  having  marched  in  small 
paths  through  a  heavy  rain,  and  a  night  as  dark  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  were  frequent* 
h  tombling  one  over  another,  and  often  so  lost  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  search  would  not 
Bad  the  pc&  again." 

"  When  we  came  to  the  half-king,  I  counselled  with  him,  and  sot  his  asseikt  to  go  hand  in 
kand  and  strike  the  French.  Accordingly  he,  Monocawacha,  and  a  few  other  Indians,  set  out 
vith  us,  and  when  we  came  to  the  place  wheve-  the  tracks  were,  the  half-^king  sent  two  Indians 
to  foOow  their  tracks,  and  discover  their  fodgmeat,  which  they  did  at  half  a  mBe  from  the  road» 
in  a  very  obsonre  plaoe  surrounded  with  ro<^.  I  thereupon,  in  oonjunotion  with  the  half-king 
wid  MoBocawacha,  formed  a  disposition  to  attack  them  on  all  sides, — which  we  aocordinglT 
^d,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  we  killed  ten,  wounded  one,  and  tScii 
twenty.one  prisoners.  The  principal  officers  taken  are  M.  Drooillon  and  M.  La  Force,  of  whom 
your  honor  has  often  heard  me  speak  as  a  bold,  enterprising  man,  and  a  person  of  great  sidrtle^ 
and  eunniag.    With  these  are  two  cadets." 

**  In  this  engagement  we  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded,  (among  whom 
Wat  lieut  Waggener,  slightly,)— a  most  miraculous  escape,  as  our  right  wing  was  much  exposed 
le  their  file,  and  received  it  aU." 

In  hb  journal  he  had  also  noted — 

"As  I  marohed  on  with  the  prisoners,  (after  the  action,)  Uiey  informed  ma  that  they  had  been 
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ftnd  raooonoltro  our  force  and  tituation.  Tiiis  was  to  evident,  that  I  wae  aatooiahad  at  their  •». 
■iirance  in  telling  me  that  thej  came  as  an  embassy.  By  their  instructions,  they  were  to  obtain 
m  knowledge  of  the  roads,  rirers,  and  eoontiy,  as  far  as  the  Potomac.  Instead  of  coming  m 
vdbaasadors— pvMic,  and  in  an  open  manno^-they  cane  secretly,  and  amight  out  the  most  hid. 
d^  retreats,  aweh  better  snitad  for  deserters  than  ambassadors.  Here  they  encamped ;  hevs 
tbey  remained  concealed  for  whole  days  together,  within  Bye  miles  of  us.  They  sent  out  spies  to 
leconnoitre  our  camp.  The  whole  body  then  mored  back  two  miles.  Thenoe  they  sent  messen- 
gers, as  directed  in  the  instmctions,  to  aoquaint  M.  ContrecoBur  with  the  plaoe  we  were  in,  and 
with  our  dispoffitM?fi,  that  he  might  forward  his  detachments  to  enforce  the  summons  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  given.  An  ambassador  has  no  need  of  si>ies ;  his  character  is  alwa^  sacred.  Since 
they  had  so  good  an  intention,  why  should  they  remain  two  days  within  five  miles  of  us,  without 
giving  me  notice  of  the  summons,  or  of  any  thing  which  related  to  dieir  embassy  7  This  alone 
wodd  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  strongest  suspicions ;  and  the  justice  is  certainly  due  them,  tbal« 
as  they  wished  to  conceal  themselves,  they  could  not  have  chosen  better  places  than  thev  did." 

*'  They  pretend  that  they  called  to  us,  as  soon  as  we  were  discovered ;  which  is  absolutely 
lalse, — for  i  was  at  the  head  of  the  pftfty  in  approaching  them,  and  I  can  affirm,  that  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us  they  ran  to  their  arms,  without  calling,  which  I  should  have  beard  if  they  had  done 

•0." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  Washington  says,  speakmg  of  some  deserten 
ftom  the  French,  **  These  deserters  eoiroborate  what  the  others  said  and  we  suspected.  La 
Force's  party  weie  sent  out  as  spies,  and  were  to  show  that  summons  if  disooverad  or  oveqiow« 
ered  by  asuperior  party  of  ours.  They  say  the  commander  was  blamed  for  sending  so  smJiU  a 
party.'** 

•  No  transaction  in  flie  life  of  Washington  has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  or  so  little  mu 
derstood,  as  this  skirmish  with  JumonviHe.  Itbeing  the  first  conflict  of  arms  in  the  war,  a  no. 
toriety  was  given  to  it,  particulariy  in  Euroi>e,  altog^er  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  War 
had  not  yet  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  indeed  the  diplomatists  on  both 
sides  were  msking  great  professions  of  friendship.  It  was  the  policy  of  each  nation  to  exagger* 
ate  the  proceedings  of  the  other  on  their  colonial  ftontiers,  and  to  make  them  a  handle  for  ro- 
crimination  and  complaints,  by  throwing  upon  the  adverse  party  the  blame  of  committing  the  first 
acts  of  aggression.  Hence,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  skirmish  with  JumonviDe  |ot  to  Paris, 
it  was  officially  published  by  the  government,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  and  vanous  papers, 
mid  his  death  was  called  a  murder.  It  was  said  that,  while  bearing  a  summons  as  a  civil  mesb 
senger,  without  any  hostile  intentions,  he  was  waylaid  and  assassinated.  The  repott  was  Indus* 
triously  circulated,  and  gained  credence  with  the  multitude.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  poet,  and  scholar 
of  repute,  seised  tiie  occasion  to  write  an  epic,  entitled  **  JunumvilUf^  in  which  he  tasked  his 
invention  to  draw  a  tn^cal  picture  of  the  fete  of  his  hero.  The  fabric  of  the  story,  and  the  in. 
ddsnts,  were  alike  fictitious.  But  the  tale  passed  from  fiction  to  hist<ny,  and  to  this  cl^yit  is 
repeated  by  the  French  historians,  who  in  other  respects  render  justice  to  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, and  who  can  find  no  other  apology  for  this  act  than  his  youth  and  ineiperience  and  the 
feroci^  of  his  men. 

**  The  mistakes  of  the  French  writers  were  not  unknown  to  Washington ;  but,  oonscioiiB  of 
having  acted  in  striet  conformity  with  his  orders  and  military  usage,  he  took  no  pains  to  oorroct 
them,  except  in  a  single  letter  to  a  friend,  written  several  yean  aft^wards,  which  related  mostly 
to  the  erron  in  the  Fraich  account  of  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Great  Meadows.  Unfeftn- 
nately,  all  his  correspondence,  and  the  other  papers  which  he  wrote  during  this  campaign,  ^revs 
kist  me  next  ^ear  at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  and  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only. an. 
thentic  materials  that  could  be  used  for  explanation  and  defence.  The  roost  important  of  these 
papers  have  recently  been  found,  [by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  researches  in  England,]  and  tiiey  alfoid 
not  onlj  a  complete  vindication  of  Cd.  Washington  in  this  affidr,  but  show  that  it  met  with  the 
nnquahfied  afmrobation  of  the  governor  and  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  British  ministiy.'' 
— -tfpsribs'  Life  and  WrUing$  of  Wathinrton — where  the  incidents  of  this  campaign  are  ably 
and  ftilly  delineated,  and  the  conduct  of  Washin^fton,  both  in  this  affair  and  the  capitulation  at 
the  Great  Meadows,  are  cleariy  eiqtlained  and  tnumphantly  vindicated  against  the  chaiges  of  the 
French. 

There  is  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Veech,  of  Uniontown,  a  copy  of  the  English  translation  of  a 
work  published  b^  the  French  in  1756,  entitled  "  Memoire  ContenaiU  le  PreeU  dee  Fatts^  atte 
Uwr  Pieee9  Ju$ttfiemti9e9f  pour  senir  de  Reponat  aux  Obtervatunu  envoyeea,  par  le$  MinUtrta 
d*AngUterre  dang  les  Cour$  de  V Europe.  A  Paris,  de  VImprimerie  Royale,  1756 ;"  or,  A 
Memoir,  containing  a  Statement  of  Facts,  with  corroborative  documents,  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  Observations  cireulated  by  the  British  Ministry  among  the  Courts  of  Europe.  This  work 
oontains  the  French  dispatches  from  Fort  Duquesne,  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
andWashingUm's  journal,  or  rough  notes  of  this  eampaifp;  but  it  is  said  the  journal  had  been  dis- 
tailed  and  mutilated,  to  suit  the  views  of  the  French  ministry.    (See  Marshall's  Washington.) 
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^WHiiq[t<iii  MUToiflr  sfettt  hm  pfMDMffi  to  tt#  goftnootf  ncMnd  Ins  mtamdiiMiitfy  by  6rectiiiff 
m  Hoekade,  lar  rwciyuif  a  more  iNrmidftble  attMk  from  ttie  fVefioh,  which  he  had  good  reaeoo 
to  eipect,  sfter  they  sbmild  have  heerd  of  the  k«e  of  JmnonTille's  party.  To  this  stockade  he 
gate  the  name  of  ?Wl  Nteetnty,  Col.  Trj  had  died  hi  Yirgima,  and  the  chief  command  de. 
telred«a  CoL  WaahiiM^toii.  CmtL  Mackay,  of  the  royal  annjr,  wiUi  an  independent  company  of 
KM  men»  anited  at  the  Chreat  Meadows.  Washington,  leaving  him  in  command  of  the  fort, 
poshed  on  over  Laorell  hill,  catting  the  road  with  extreme  labor  throogh  the  wilderness,  u  far  as 
Gist's  plantation.  This  tedious  march  occupied  them  two  weeks.  Duong  the  march  they  were 
joined  by  the  Halfoking,  and  a  numeruns  body  of  Indians,  with  their  femiues,  who  had  espoused 
theHtogtish  eaose. 

A  strong  detaehment  was  at  loigth  announced  as  being  on  their  march  from  Fort  Duquesne, 
under  the  command  of  Mons.  de  '^^Diers.  It  was  at  first  determined  to  receive  them  at  Gist's ; 
but  on  Anther  information  of  the  enemy's  force,  supposed  to  be  nine  hundred  men,  it  was  deter** 
mined  to  retreat  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  if  possible,  to  Wills  creek.  Their  provisions  wera  short, 
their  horses  wcnm  down,  and  it  was  with  excessive  labor  and  fktijprue  that  th^  reached  the  fcwt, 
after  a  forced  march  of  two  days.  Hero  only  a  small  quantity  of  flour  was  found ;  but  supplies 
were  hourly  esqjNBCted,  and  it  was  thereforo  determined  to  fortify  the  place  as  well  as  circumstan- 
eflt  would  permit,  and  aUde  the  event 

On  the  3(d  July  the  enemy  appeared,  and  commoiced  &ing  from  the  woods,  but  without  effect. 
Washington  had  drawn  up  his  men  outside  of  the  fort  with  the  view  of  inviting  an  encounter  in 
the  open  field.  This  the  French  and  Indians  declined,  hoping  to  draw  him  into  the  woods.  It 
lained  constantly  dtnin^  the  day,  and  the  muskets  became  wet,  and  were  used  with  difficulty. 
WisUngton's  troops  withdrew  within  the  trenches  and  fired  as  opportunities  occurred.  In  the 
eveaiiig  the  French  proposed  a  parley,  which  Washington  at  firrt  declined,  suspecting  a  design 
to  gam  an  entrance  to  the  fort,  and  discover  his  wealmess ;  but  he  afterwards  consented  to  send 
an  officer  to  them.  Capt.  Van  Braam,  a  Dutchman,  who  pretended  to  understand  French,  waf 
sent  to  them,  and  returned  with  proposals,  in  the  French  language,  for  capitulation.  These  pro- 
insals,  after  being  modified  in  some  particulars  by  the  besieged  party,  were  agreed  to.  The  gar- 
rison was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  taking  their  baggage,  except 
their  artillerv,  with  them.  They  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  French,  nor,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  prevented,  by  the  Indians.  Since  their  cattle  and  horses  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  conceal  such  of  their  efi^ts  as  could  not  be  carried  away,  and  to  leave  a 
guard  with  them  until  they  could  return  with  horses  to  take  them  away ;  but  on  condition  thai 
tiiey  should  not  within  one  year  attempt  any  establishment  there,  or  on  that  side  the  mountains. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  the  time  of  JwmonviUe*9  death*  were  to  be  returned,  and  Captains  Van 
Braam  and  Stobo  were  to  be  retmned  bythe  French  as  hostages,  until  the  return  of  the  pris- 
oners. On  the  following  moming  Washington,  with  the  ffarrison,  left  the  fort,  takinj^  such 
baggage  as  they  could  cany,  and  transporting  the  wounded  upon  their  backs.  The  Tpdians, 
contrary  to  the  stipulation,  annoyed  them  exceedingly,  and  pilfored  their  baggage.  After  a  toil- 
tome  inarch  they  at  length  arrived  at  Wills  creek,  where  they  found  rest  and  refreshment 

The  vear  1755  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  unfortunate  expedition 
and  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock.  The  particulars  may  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Allegheny  co.  Gen.  Braddock  w€ts  a  brave  man»  and  had  en-* 
joyed  much  experience  in  military  life :  but  he  was  naturally  haughty, 
imperious,  and  self-complacent,  disdaining  to  receive  counsel  from  his 
snbordinates,  and,  what  w€ts  less  excusable  in  a  general,  despising  his 
enemy.  These  peculiarities  of  his  personal  character  were  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  losing  his  army,  and  his  own  life.  While  on  his  march,  Col.  Gro- 
ghan,flrom  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished  frontier-man,  with  a  hundred  In- 
dians, offered  his  services  to  aid  the  expedition  by  scouring  the  forest  in 
advance  of  the  army,  and  bringing  intelligence  of  the  enemVs  move- 
ments. Washington,  with  his  peculiar  modesty  and  courtesy,  aavised  him 
to  accept  their  aid ;  his  advice  was  apparentlv  listened  to ;  but  the  In- 
dians were  treated  so  coolly  that  they  withdrew  in  disgust.  Braddock 
not  onhr  despised  Indians,  but  all  Indian  modes  of  fighting ;  denouncing 
the  habit  of  the  provincial  troops  of  fighting  Indians  from  behind  trees, 
and  inmsting  upon  their  coming  out  upon  the  open  field,  ^  like  English 

*  In  the  French  proposab  this  expression  was  insidionsly  written,  **  a  Vaeeaeeimat  de  M.  Ja* 
mtnUle  ;'*  and  as  Va!i  Braam,  the  stupid  inteipreter,  did  not  eiqplain  the  force  of  the  expns- 
sian  to  Washington,  the  capitulation  was  signed  m  that  shape. 
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ineiL''  The  proTincial  troopB  wei«  no  daitaklf ;  and  eoaU  ib&f^  whk 
their  favorite  ohampion,  have  had  their  own  way,  the  fortunes  of  that  fatal 
day  would  have  been  changed. 

After  Braddock  fell,  the  retreating  soldiers  carried  their  wounded  gen- 
eral for  four  days,  until  they  reached  seven  miles  beyond  Dunbar^s  camp, 
where  he  expired.  He  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  road  which  his 
advancing  army  had  cut ;  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  grave,  and 
to  save  the  body  from  savage  dishonor,  soldiers,  horses,  and  wagons  were 
passed  over  it  Some  of  the  soldiers  so  marked  the  trees  near  the  spot, 
that  those  who  visited  the  west  many  years  after  could  point  it  out  with 
certainty.  Col.  Burd,  who  continued  the  road  to  Redstone  in  1759,  men- 
tions it  in  his  journal.  It  is  near  a  small  run,  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
national  road,  between  the  53d  and  54th  mile  from  Cumberland,  and  a  lit- 
tle west  of  the  Braddock's  run  tavern,  kept  by  Mr.  R.  Shaw.  The  pres- 
ent national  road  deviates  from  Braddock's  road  near  Mr.  Shaw's,  and 
crosses  Laurel  hill  by  a  more  southerly  route.  Before  this  was  located, 
the  old  road  was  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Monongahela  set- 
tlements and  Baltimore.  Some  twenty  years  since,  while  a  party  of  la- 
borers were  repairing  the  old  road,  and  digging  away  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  they  disinterred  some  bones,  with  sundry  military  trappings,  which 
were  at  once  known  by  the  old  settlers  to  be  those  of  Braddock.  One 
and  another  took  several  of  the  most  prominent  bones,  and  the  others 
were  reinterred  under  the  tree  on  the  hill,  near  the  national  road.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Uniontown,  (father  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,)  afterwards 
collected  the  scattered  bones  from  the  individuals  who  had  taken  them, 
and  sent  them,  it  is  believed,  to  Peale's  museum  in  Philadelphia.  A 
plain  shingle,  marked  ^  Braddock's  Grave,''  nailed  to  the  tree  where  a 
part  of  the  bones  are  reinterred,  is  the  only  monument  to  point  out  to  the 
traveller  the  resting-place  of  the  proud  and  brave  but  unfortunate  hero 
of  the  old  French  war. 


BraddocJ^s  Chrave. 

In  &e  annexed  view  the  position  of  the  two  men  marks  the  spot  where 
the  bones  were  disinterred :  the  old  road  is  beyond  the  men ;  and  the  sin- 
gle tree  on  the  hill  to  the  ri|^  mark*  the  spot  where  the  bones  were  le- 
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biteirred.    A  passhif  coach  diows  the  iR^esentiiatioaal  road.    Thcspecta* 
for  is  supposed  to  be  looking  towards  the  southeast 

There  had  long  existed  a  traditi<m  in  this  region  that  Braddock  was 
killed  by  one  of  Ids  own  men,  and  more  recent  developments  leave  little 
or  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  A  recent  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer* 
whose  authority  is  good  on  such  points,  says : 

WhflB  my  father  was  remormg  with  his  family  to  the  west,  one  of  the  Fametts  kept  a  pubHis 
hodse  to  the  eastward  from,  and  near  where  Uniontown  now  stands,  as  the  coontj  seat  of  Fajette, 
Penn.  This  man's  honse  we  lodged  in  about  the  tenth  of  October,  1781,  twentj-six  years  and  a 
fBW  mcmths  after  Braddock*s  defeat,  and  there  it  was  made  any  thing  but  a  secret  that  one  of  thB 
Ikmily  dealt  the  death-blow  to  tiie  British  general. 

Unrteen  years  afterwards  I  met  Thomas' Fansett  in  Fayette  co.,  then»  as  he  told  me,  in  hig 
70th  year.  To  him  I  pot  the  plain  question,  and  receiyed  the  plain  reply,  "  /  did  shoot  him  /** 
He  then  went  on  to  insist,  that,  by  doing  so,  he  contributed  to  save  what  was  left  of  the  army. 
In  brief,  in  my  youth  I  nerer  heard  the  £&ct  either  doubted  or  blamed,  that  Fausett  shot  Braddock. 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  of  Uniontown,  says  he  knew,  and  often  con- 
versed with  Tom  Fausett,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  in  the  presence 
of  his  friends  that  he  shot  Gen.  Braddock.  Fausett  was  a  man  of  gigan- 
tic frame,  of  uncivilized  half-savage  propensities,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  €unong  the  mountains  as  a  hermit,  living  on  the  game  which  he  killed. 
He  would  occasionally  come  into  town  and  get  drunk.  Sometimes  he 
would  repel  inquiries  into  the  affair  of  Braddock's  death  by  putting  his 
fingers  to  his  lips,  and  uttering  a  sort  of  buzzing  sound ;  at  others  he  would 
burst  into  tears,  and  appear  greatly  agitated  by  conflicting  passions. 

In  spite  of  Braddock's  silly  order  diat  the  troops  should  not  protect 
diemselves  behind  the  trees,  Joseph  Fausett  had  taken  such  position^ 
when  Braddock  rode  up  in  a  passion,  and  struck  him  down  with  his 
sword  Tom  Fausett,  who  was  but  a  short  distance  from  his  brother^ 
saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  immediately  drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot 
Braddock  through  the  lungs,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  upon  his 
brother,  and  partly,  as  he  always  alleged,  to  get  the  general  out  of  the 
way,  and  thus  save  the  remainder  of  the  gallant  band  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  his  obstinacy  and  want  of  experience  in  frontier  warfare. 

Dunbar^s  camp,  and  the  scene  of  Jumonville's  defeat,  are  near  the  Lau- 
rel hill,  between  the  present  national  ro€ul  and  the  gorge  of  the  Yough- 
V)gheny,  about  five  miles  east  of  Uniontown. 

After  the  disastrous  termination  of  Gren.  Braddock's  expedition,  Fay- 
ette CO.  remained  a  desolate  wilderness  unoccupied  by  civilized  men  un- 
til 1759,  v^en  Col.  J.  Burd  was  sent  by  Col.  Bouquet,  then  commanding 
St  Carlisle,  to  continue  the  cutting  of  Braddock's  road  where  incomplete, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Redstone  cr.,  the  present  site  of  Brownsville.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  Col.  Burd's  journal,  on  file  ammig  the  archives 
at  Harrisburg. 

"  Ordered,  in  Aug.  1759,  to  march  with  300  men  of  my  battafion  to  the  mouth  of  Redttone  er., 
where  it  empties  itedf  into  the  river  MoooDfahda,  to  cot  a  road  somewhere  firom  Gen.  Bmddoefc'f 
losd  to  that  place  as  I  shall  jadge  best,  and  on  mj  amval  there  to  erect  a  fort  in  order  to  opea  • 
Mmmmcation  by  the  river  Monoi^abehi  to  Pittsborg,  for  the  more  easy  tranqKxrtation  of  provi* 
Mm,  &«^  from  the  provinces  of  lorginia  and  Maryleiid.  Sent  forwaia  ^e  detacfaBient  under 
the  command  of  Lieut  CoL  Shippen,  leaving  one  dficer  and  thirty  men  to  hmg  our  &t9  waf- 

CBS," 

*  •  *  »  When  I  have  cut  the  mad  and  finished  ^  fort,  I  am  to  leave  one  officer 
•ad  twenty-£ve  menas  a  garrison,  and  march  with  the  remainder  of  my  battalion  to  Pittsbmf  .'^ 

IBa  was  ordered  to  pass  by  Fort  Cmnberland,  and  after  inq>ecting  the  stores  there,  to  contmoe 
<m  bis  route,  which  seems  to  have  been  along  the  road  previously  opened  by  Gen.  Braddock,  and 
ViM  is  WW  Bia%  the  roole  of  the  wril-knewn  Cunbetknd  foad.j 
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of  a  sermon  18  regularly  recorded  in  the  journal  every  sabbath,  unless  very  stormy  weather  pre. 
Yjmied,  Although  the  oonflicts  of  the  elements  sometimes  interrupted  their  derotions,  yet  it 
seems  no  tarbolsnce  of  the  human  passions  and  desires  was  aUowed  to  pceroit  them,  far  we  find 
it  recorded  in  the  journal  on  one  sabbath,  "  The  troops  liked  to  mutiny  this  mornmg  for  want  of 
provisions,— had  sermon  at  3  P.  M. ;"  and  at  one  time,  when  it  rained,  the  serason  was  pos^ioned 
«  until  to-morrow."  Dr.  Allison  appears  to  have  been  the  chajdain.  The  neater  part  of  the 
journal  is  occu]Hed  with  details  of  the  dailr  occumnces,  s«ch  as  the  arrival  of  ^ck-horsee,  load, 
ed  with  flour,— the  purchase  oi  buUooks,  sheep,  dtc,  hrealringof  wafons,*'-arrival  and  dispatdi 
of  messengers,— 4hort  allowanoes  of  provisiaiiSt— desertion  of  men, — the  nature  of  the  route  and 
aspect  of  the  rugged  mountain  passes.    When  they  arrived  at  the  Bedstone,  such  was  the  wil- 


dflxness  nature  of  the  country,  and  so  little  did  any  of  the  p«rtT  know  of  the  route,  that  it  re- 
quired  a  recoimaissance  of  a  day  or  two  beibre  thcrf  were  satisfied  that  it  was  the  stream  they 
sou^t  After  a  laborious  research,  and  several  scouting  excursions  bv  Col.  Burd,  CoL  Shippen» 
lieut  Graydon,  and  the  hunters,  they  found  some  old  biases  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Bedstone,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  made  bv  Cd.  Washington,  and  which  they  assnmfid 
as  a  guide  for  their  new  road.    A  few  extracts  will  show  the  character  of  their  route.] 

**  10  Sc^t  Saw  CoL  Washington's  fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Necessity.  It  is  a  small  circo. 
lar  stockade,  with  a  small  house  in  the  centre ;  oa  the  outside  there  is  a  smaH  ditch  goes  round  it 
about  8  yards  ficom  the  stodLade.  It  is  situate  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  meadows  oommanded  by 
three  pomts  of  woods.    There  is  a  small  run  of  water  just  by  it.    We  saw  two  iron  swivels." 

**  11  Sept.  Marched  this  morning ;  S  miles  from  hence  we  found  Gen.  Braddock's  grave,  about 
90  yards  vom  a  little  hoUow  in  which  there  was  a  smaH  stream  of  water,  and  over  it  a  bridge. 
We  soon  got  to  Laurel  hill ;  it  had  an  easy  ascent  on  this  side,  but  on  the  other  side  very  ste^ 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  found  the  path  that  went  to  Dunfop's  plaoe,  that  CoL  Shippen  and  Capt 
Gordon  travelled  last  winter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  we  saw  the  big  rock  so 
caBed.  From  hence  we  marched  to  Dunbar^  oamp,-Hnilee,  which  im  situated  in  a  very  stony 
hoUow,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  commanded  on  all  sides ;  the  worst  chosen  piece  of  ground  for 
an  encampment  I  ever  saw.  Here  we  saw  vast  quantities  of  oaniion.ball,  musket  buU^s,  broken 
shells,  and  an  immense  destruction  of  powder,  wagons,  dec  Beconnoitred  all  the  camp,  and  at* 
tempted  to  find  the  cannon  and  mortars,  but  could  not  discover  them,  althou^  we  dug  a  great 
many  holes,  where  stores  had  been  buried,  and  concluded  the  French  had  earned  them  o£  We 
contmued  o\ir  march  and  ^t  to  Guest's  place ;  here  we  found  a  fine  oountry* 

*<  13  Sept  Determined,  if  the  hunters  should  not  return  before  noon,  to  begin  to  open  the  road 
along  some  old  Uaxes,  which  we  take  to  be  CoL  Washington's.  At  noon  b^^  to  cut  the  road 
to  Bedstone ;  began  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp,  the  course  N.  N.  W.  The  course  of  Gen.  Brad- 
dock's  road  N.  Xi.  E.,  and  turns  much  to  ye  eastward.  Opened  this  afternoon  about  half  a  mile. 
BCarked  two  trees  at  the  place  of  beginning  thus : 

The  road  to  EedoUme.    Col.  J.  Bwrd,  1759. 
The  toad  to  PUteburg.  1759. 

[In  a  fow  miles  they  crossed  Bedstone,  and  cut  the  road  along  a  ridge  in  a  W.  N.  W.  ooioie. 
He  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  here  by  CoL  Cresap,  probablv  of  Cumberland.] 

**  32.  Saturday.  This  morning  I  went  to  the  river  MooongahMa,  reoonnottred  Bedstone,  ftc, 
and  concluded  upon  the  place  fiw  the  post,  heing  a  hiO  in  the  fork  of  the  liver  Mooongabda  and 
Nemocalling's  cr.,  the  best  situation  I  could  find,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  ean^.  The 
camp  moved  two  miles  to  Coal  run.  This  run  is  entirely  paved  in  the  bottom  with  fine  stone 
eoal,  and  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock  of  the  finest  coal  I  ever  saw.  I  burned  about  a 
bushel  of  it  on  my  fire. 

«33.  Sunday.  Continued  workin|[  on  the  road.  Had  sermon  to.day  at  10  A.  M:  at  noon 
^Doved  the  camp  3  1.3  miles  to  the  nver  Monongahela.    No  batteaux  arrived." 

[*'  His  Excellency  Gren.  Stanwix"  appears  to  have  oommanded  at  Pittsburg  at  this  time.  Soon 
after  this  they  soared  much  for  want  of  provisions,  and  were  once  threatened  with  a  mutiny. 
The  road  when  measured  was  16  1.4  miles  and  16  perches  **  from  the  plaoe  of  beginning  to  the 
centre  of  this  fort."] 

«  38  Oct.  Sunday.  Continue  on  the  works ;  had  sermon  in  the  fort" 

The  last  entry  in  the  book  is— '<4  Nov.  Sunday.  Snowed  to.day^-iio  work.  Sermon  in  tbi 
fort.    Doctor  Allison  sets  out  for  Philadelphia." 

Further  notice  is  taken  of  this  fort  in  oonneeti<m  with  the  histray  9t 
Brownsville. 

The  openhig  of  Col.  Bunf 8  road  afforded  facilities  of  oommonicatioB 
for  pioneers,  and  previons  to  the  revokition  a  considerable  nnmber  were 
established  throoghout  the  county.  CoL  Crawford,  Col.  Paul,  and  Col.  Cn- 
sap  were  among  the  more  distinguished*    The  fblbwing  extractirom  Ref« 
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JhMeph  Doddrnlge's  notes  maj  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  usages  of  those 
primitive  days. 

The  settlements  on  thb  tide  ot  the  moontams  oommenced  t^ong  the  Mommgfthela,  wd  be- 
tween  that  river  and  the  Laurel  ridge,  in  the  year  1773.  In  the  sucoeeding  year  thej  reached 
the  Ohio  rirer.  The  greater  number  of  the  first  settlers  came  from  the  \fpper  parts  of  the  then  coh» 
JOM  of  Maryland  and  Virginia*    Braddock*s  trail,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  route  by  which  the 

nter  nmnber  of  them  crossed  the  mountains*  A  less  number  of  them  came  by  the  way  of 
brd  and  Fort  Ligonier,  the  military  load  from  PennsylTania  to  Pittsburg.  They  effiscted 
their  removals  on  hones  fiitnished  with  pack-saddles.  This  was  the  more  Msily  done,  as  b«t 
few  of  these  early  adventurers  into  the  wilderness  were  encumbered  with  much  baggage. 

Land  was  the  object  which  invited  the  greater  number  of  these  people  to  cross  the  mountain, 
for  as  the  sajdng  then  was,  "  It  was  to  be  had  here  forsaking  up  ;'*  that  is,  building  a  cabin  and 
niring  a  crop  of  grain,  however  small,  of  any  kind,  entitled  the  occupant  to  four  hundred  acre* 
of  land,  and  a  pre-emption  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more  adjoining,  to  be  secured  by  a  land- 
oflSce  warrant  This  right  was  to  take  effect  if  there  happened  to  be  so  much  vacant  land,  or  any 
part  thereof,  adjoining  the  tract  secured  by  the  settlement  right. 

At  an  early  peri<^  the  government  of  Virginia  appointed  three  eommissicmeni  to  give  certifi* 
eates  of  settlement  rights.  These  certificates,  together  with  the  surveyor's  plat,  were  sent  to  thff 
land-office  of  the  state,  where  they  laid  six  mont£i,  to  await  any  caveat  which  might  be  oflfered. 
If  none  was  offered,  the  patent  then  issued. 

There  was,  at  an  eariy  period  of  our  settlements,  an  inferior  kind  of  land  title  denominated  a 
"tomahawk  right,"  which  was  made  by  deadening  a  few  trees  near  the  head  of  a  spring,  and 
marking  the  btmL  of  some  one  or  more  of  thedtwiUi  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  who 
made  the  improvement.  I  remember  having  seen  a  number  c^  those  *<  tomahawk  rights"  when  a 
boy.  For  a  long  time  many  of  them  bore  tbe  names  of  those  who  made  them.  I  faAve  no  know- 
ledge of  the  efficacy  of  the  tomahawk  improvement,  or  whether  it  conferred  anv  right  whatever, 
unless  followed  bv  an  actual  settlement  These  rigjhts,  however,  were  often  bought  and  sold. 
Those  who  wished  to  make  settlements  on  their  favorite  tracts  of  land,  bought  up  &e  tomahawk 
improvements,  rather  than  enter  into  quairels  with  those  who  had  made  them.  Other  improvers 
of  the  land,  with  a  view  to  actual  settlement,  and  who  h^pened  to  be  stout  veteran  fellows,  took 
a  very  different  course  from  that  of  purchasing  the  **  tonumawk  rights."  Wheo  annoyed  by  the 
chimants  under  those  riffhte,  they  deliberately  cut  a  few  good  hickories,  and  gave  them  what  was 
called  in  those  days  a  "laced  jacket,"  that  is,  a  sound  whipping. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  took  the  precaution  to  come  over  the  mountaioB  in  the  spring,  leav- 
ing their  families  behind  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  and  then  return  and  bring  them  out  in  the  Citt. 
This  I  should  think  was  the  better  way.  Others,  especially  those  whose  families  were  small, 
brought  them  with  them  in  the  spring.  My  fiather  took  the  latter  course.  His  family  was  but 
small,  and  he  brought  them  all  with  him.  liie  Indian  meal  which  he  brought  over  the  mountain 
was  expended  siz  weeks  too  soon,  so  that  for  that  length  of  time  we  nad  to  live  without 
bread.  The  lean  venison  and  the  breast  of  wild  tu»eys  we  were  taught  to  call  bread. 
The  flesh  of  the  bear  was  denominated  meat.  This  artifice  did  not  succeed  very  well.  After 
Uviog  in  this  way  for  some  time  we  became  sickly,  the  stomach  seemed  to  be  always  empty,  and 
tonnented  with  a  sense  of  hunger.  I  remember  how  narrowly  the  children  watched  the  growth 
of  the  poteto  tops,  pumpkin  and  squash  vines,  hoping  from  day  to  day  to  get  something  to  an- 
iwer  in  the  place  of  bread.  How  delicious  was  the  taste  of  the  young  |ratatoes  when  we  got 
them !  What  a  jubilee  when  we  were  permitted  to  pull  the  young  com  for  roasting  ears.  Still 
more  so  when  it  had  acquired  sufficient  hardness  to  be  made  into  johnny  cakes  by  the  aid  of  a 
tin  nater.    We  then  became  healthy,  vigtMous,  and  contented  with  our  situation,  poor  as  it  was. 

My  fiather,  with  a  small  number  of  his  noghbors,  made  their  settlements  in  the  spring  of  1773. 
Though  they  were  in  a  poor  and  destitute  situation,  they  nevertheless  lived  in  peace ;  but  their 
tranquillity  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Those  most  atrocious  murders  of  the  peaceable  inof* 
fensive  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  cr.,  brought  on  the  war  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1774.  Our  Httle  .settlement  then  brdke  up.  The  women  and  children  were  removt^  to 
Morris'  fort  in  Sandy  creek  glade,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Uniontown.  The  fort  consisted 
of  an  assemblage  of  small  hovels,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  large  and  noxious  marsh,  the  efflu- 
ria  of  which  gave  the  most  of  the  women  and  children  the  fever  and  ague.  The  men  were  com* 
pelled  by  necessity  to  return  home,  and  risk  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  Indians,  in 
raising  com  to  keep  their  families  from  starvation  the  succeeding  wmter.  Those  sufferings, 
dsageiiy  and  losses  were  the  tribute  we  had  to  pay  to  that  thirst  for  blood  which  actuated  those 
vetmi  murderers  who  brought  the  war  upon  us !  The  memorr  of  the  sufferers  in  this  war,  as 
wbQ  as  that  of  their  descendants,  still  looks  back  upon  them  with  re^fret  and  abhorrence,  and  the 
pm  of  history  will  consign  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  full  weight  of  infamy  they  deserve* 

My  father,  like  many  others,  believed  that,  having  secured  his  legal  allotment,  the  rest  of  the 
eountij  bdonged  of  right  to  those  who  chose  to  settle  m  it  There  was  a  piece  of  vacant  land 
adjoimng  his  tract,  amounting  to  about  200  acres.  To  this  tract  of  land  he  had  the  |»re-emption 
njtAf  anid  accordingly  secured  it  by  warrant ;  but  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  retain 
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lad  tM.  it  to  an  uncle  of  mine  for  a  cow  and  calf,  and  a  wool  hat. 

Owing  to  the  eqoal  distribntion  of  real  property  directed  by  our  land  laws,  and  the  fterling  in- 
tefritr  ^  our  forefathenr  in  their  observance  of  them,  we  have  no  districts  of  **  sold  land,**  aa  it 
is  oaued,  that  is,  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  companies,  who  neither  adl 
nor  improve  them,  aa  is  the  case  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsjlvama. 
Hiese  unsettled  tracts  make  hoge  blanks  in  the  population  of  the  countrv  where  thej  eiiat. 

The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined  were  generaHj  made  in  an  amicaMe 
manner,  before  any  survey  of  them  was  made,  by  the  parties  concemeid.  In  doing  thb  tiiey 
wwe  guided  mainly  bv  the  to^  of  ridges  and  water  courses,  but  particulariy  the  former.  Hence 
the  greater  number  of  farms  m  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  l^rginia  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  amphitheatre.  The  buildings  occupy  a  low  situation,  and  the  tops  of  the  sor- 
rounding  hiHs  are  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to  which  the  family  mansion  bdongs. 

Our  forefothers  were  fond  of  fums  of  this  description,  because,  as  they  said,  tney  are  attended 
with  this  convenience,  "  that  eveiy  thing  comes  to  the  house  down  hill'* 

Most  of  the  eariy  setters  considerea  their  land  as  of  little  value,  from  an  appfcfaensioD  tiiat 
after  a  few  years  cultivation  it  would  lose  its  fertility,  at  least  for  a  kmg  time.  I  have  often  heard 
them  WKY  that  such  a  field  would  bear  so  many  crops,  and  another  so  many,  more  or  leas  than 
that  The  ground  of  this  belief  concerning  the  short-lived  fertility  of  the  land  in  this  country, 
was  the  powty  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  and  Yiigima, 
which,  alter  producing  a  few  crops,  became  unfit  for  use,  and  was  thrown  out  into  oommons* 

My  reader  will  naturally  ask  where  were  their  mills  for  grinding  grain  7  Where  their  tanner- 
ies for  making  leader  ?  Where  their  smith-sl^M  for  ma!nng  and  repairing  their  forming  uten- 
nls  7  Who  were  tibeir  carpenters,  tailors,  cabmet  workmen,  shoemakers,  and  weafeis  7  llie 
-answer  is,  those  manufacturers  did  not  exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen,  who  were  proleasa^ 
such.  Every  family  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing  every  thing  for  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.  The  hommony  block  and  hand-mills  were  in  use  in  most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was 
made  of  a  large  block  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  an  excavation  burned  in  one  end,  wide 
at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the  bottom  threw  the 
com  up  to  the  sides  towards  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  it  continually  feD  down  into  the  centre. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass  of  the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subieoted  to 
the  strokes  of  the  pestle.  In  the  hl\  of  the  year,  while  the  Indian  com  was  soft,  the  block  and 
-pestle  did  verv  well  for  making  meal  for  jofannycake  and  muiA,  but  were  rather  slow  when  the 
com  became  hard. 

Tlie  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toB  of  pounding  grain  into  meal.*  This  was  a 
pole  of  some  springy  elastic  wood,  thirty  feet  long  or  more ;  the  butt  end  was  |daoed  under  the 
aide  of  a  house,  or  a  large  stump.  This  pole  was  supported  by  two  forks,  placed  about  one  Aird 
of  its  length  horn  the  butt  end,  so  as  to  elevate  the  smaH  end  about  fifteen  feet  fimn  the  ftomd ; 
to  this  was  attached,  by  a  lam  mortise,  a  piece  of  a  sapling,  about  ^ye  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  'Hie  lower  end  of  this  was  shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  peatte.  A 
pin  ui  wood  was  put  through  it  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  persons  could  work  at  the  sweep 
at  once.  This  simple  macmne  very  much  lessened  the  labor,  and  expedited  the  work.  I  remem- 
ber  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an  exceUent  sweep  at  my  fother's.  It  was  made  of  a  sagar4ree 
sapling.  It  was  kept  going  almost  constantly  from  morning  tiS  night  by  our  neighbors  kt 
several  weeks.  In  the  Greenbriar  countrv,  where  they  had  a  number  of  saltpetre  cavea,  the  first 
settlers  made  plenty  of  excellent  gunpowder  by  the  means  of  those  sweeps  and  mortars. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  ^an  the  mortar  and  pestle,  was  used  for  making  meal,  wfa3e  ^ 
oora  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a  grater.  This  was  a  half-ciromar  piece  of  tin, 
perforated  with  a  punch  fWnn  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edges  to  a  block  of  wood.  The 
ears  of  oora  were  rubbed  on  the  rough  edges  of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fdl  through  them  on  tht 
hoard  or  block  to  which  the  mter  was  nailed,  which,  being  in  a  slanting  direction,  disehar|ed 
the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl  placed  for  its  reception.  This  to  be  sure  was  a  slow  way  of  makmg 
meal,  but  necessity  has  no  law. 

The  hand-mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  greter.  It  was  made  of  two  circular  stonss, 
the  lowest  of  vwhich  was  called  the  bed-stone,  the  upper  one  the  runner.  These  were  placed  in 
a  hoop,  with  a  spout  for  discharging  the  meat  A  staff  was  let  into  a  hole  in  the  upper  sorfooe 
of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge,  and  its  upper  end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fhstsned  to  a  joist 
above,  so  that  two  persons  could  be  employed  in  turning  3ie  mill  at  the  same  time.  The  gxaia 
was  put  into  the  opiouut  in  the  runner  by  hand.  These  mills  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Jews.  To  a  mill  of  this  sort  our  &iviour  alluded  when,  with  refersnee  ts 
tb»  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  <<  Two  women  shaO  be  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  skaB  bs 
taken  and  the  other  left.**  This  mill  is  much  prefisrable  to  that  used  at  present  in  Upper  Egy|it 
for  making  the  dhoora  bnead.  It  is  a  smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  inclined  phme,  upon  which  tht 
grain  is  spread,  iviack  is  made  into  meal,  by  rubbbg  anotiier  stone  up  and  down  upon  it. 

*  See  the  cut  under  Potter  oousty* 
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dicnltr  shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  horixontal  wheel  of  ahont  four  or  fire  feet  m  ^^^fumtfff 
u  attached ;  the  iqiper  end  paieee  thnm^  the  bed-stone,  and  eanies  the  nmner  after  the  manner 
•f  a  tniBdlehead.  Theae  mills  were  bmlt  with  rmj  Httle  expense,  and  minj  of  them  anvwwad 
fhe  pvvpooe  ytrj  well.  Instead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifters  were  in  feneral  vse.  Thej  were  mads 
of  deer^aldns,  in  the  state  of  parchment,  stretched  oyer  a  hoop,  and  perforated  with  a  hot  wire. 

Our  eiothinf^  was  aO  of  domestic  manoftictve.  We  had  no  otbor  resovee  for  clothing,  Md 
Ibis  indeed  was  a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  flax  often  fitiled,  and  the  sheep  were  destroyed  ij  the 
w^alfcs.    linsej,  which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool — the  Idrmer  the  chain,  and  the  latter  the  ulinf 

ntainsS 


The  tan-Tat  was  a  }atge  trough  sunk  to  tha  upper 
edge  injhe  ground.    A  quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained  every  spring  in  clearing  and  fenomg 

and  in  wet  days  was  shayed  and  pounded  on  a  bk>ek 


I  the  wannest  and  most  substantial  cloth  we  could  make.    Almost  eyeiy  house  oenU 
n  loom,  and  almost  eyeiy  woman  was  a  weaver. 

Eyery  fimily  tanned  their  own  leather. 

ige  in  the  ground.    A  quantity  of  bark  m  ^ 

land.  Hub,  after  drying,  was  Drought  in,  and  in  wet  days  was  shayed^and  pounded  < 
of  wood,  with  an  axe  or  mallet  Ams  were  used  in  place  of  lime  for  takii^  off  the  hair.  Bears* 
ml,  hogs'  lard,  and  tallow,  answered  the  place  of  fish  oiL  The  leatlMr,  to  be  sure,  was  ooarse ; 
but  it  was  substantially  good.  The  operation  of  cunying  was  perfoimed  by  a  drawing  knife  with 
its  edge  turned,  after  the  manner  of  a  cunying  knife.  'Hie  blacking  fat  tfate  leatlMr  was  made  of 
soot  and  hogs'  lard. 

Almost  every  femity  contained  its  own  tailors  and  shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not  mako 
shoea,  could  make  sboepaeks.  These,  like  moccasins,  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  with 
fhe  exception  of  a  tongue  piece  on  the  top  of  the  fixk.  This  was  about  two  inches  bioad,  and 
circular  at  the  lower  end.  To  this  the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed  with  a  gathering  stitch. 
The  seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a  moccasm.  To  the  shoepack  a  sole  was  sometimes  added. 
The  women  did  the  taikr  work.  They  could  all  out  out  and  make  hunting  shirts,  leggins,  and 
drawei's. 

The  state  of  society  which  ensted  in  our  country  at  an  early  pedod  of  its  settlement  is  well 
falcuUited  to  call  into  action  «ynT  native  mechanical  gemns.  This  happened  in  this  country. 
then  was  in  almost  every  neighborhood  some  one  whose  natural  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  do 
Biaiiy  things  fer  himself  and  his  neighbors  fer  above  what  could  have  been  reasonably  expected* 
Wiln  the  few  tools  which  they  brmi|ht  with  them  into  the  country^  they  certainly  pertomed 
wonders,  llieir  {Roughs,  harrows  with  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds,  were  in  many  instsnoes  well 
made.  Their  coq>er  ware,  which  comprehended  every  thing  for  holding  milk  and  water,  was 
generally  pretty  well  executed.  The  cedar  ware,  by  Iiaving  alternately  a  white  and  red  stave, 
wa«  then  thought  beautiftil ;  many  of  their  puncheon  floors  wart  very  neat*  their  joints  dose,  and 
the  top  even  imd  smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well.  IlioBe  who  could  not 
exercise  these  mechanic  arts  were  under  the  necessity  of  givin^^  labor  or  barter  to  their  neighbora 
in  exchange  fer  the  use  of  them,  so  fer  as  their  necessities  required. 

Hie  county  seat  of  Fayette  is  the  borough  (^  UNioir,  usually  called 
Uniohtowk.  It  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  rather  compactly  built  towiit 
situated  on  the  national  roa4  four  miles  west  of  Laurel  hill  and  62  from 
Cumberland.  Two  forks  of  Redstone  cr.  encircle  the  town»  Besides  the 
usual  county  buildings,  which  are  neat  and  spacious,  there  are  here  a 
college,  including  a  preparatory  department,  a  female  seminary,  Presby* 
terian,  Cumberlimd  Pre^yterian,  Methodist,  Reformed  Methodist,  Bapti^ 
African,  and  Episcopal  churches.  Madison  College,  at  this  place,  eslab* 
lished  originally  in  1808,  as  an  academy,  became  a  college  in  1825,  and 
vns  incorporated  as  such  in  1827.  It  was  formerly  under  the  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  but  the  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of 
it  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Scotland. 

The  place  abounds  in  excellent  hotels,  and  recently  Mr.  Stockton,  an 
enter]^ising  proprietor  of  stages  on  the  national  road,  has  erected  a  most 
costly  and  spacious  establishment  of  this  kind.  The  travel  and  wagon 
transportaticm  on  the  national  road  gives  great  life  and  bustle  to  the 
jMrincipal  street  dT  Uniontown.  Scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  passes  when 
a  stage-coach  may  not  be  seen  passing  through  the  town.  The  luroperty 
inveiied  in  these  passenger  lines  is  immense.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
its  importance  from  the  fact  that  one  proprietor,  during  the  recent  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment^  is  said  to  have  kept  in  circulation  and  in  good 
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eredH  about  •500,000  worth  otMnplasiers  along  the  Une  of  the  road.  The 
annexed  view  shows  the  entrance  from  the  east  to  the  main  street  of  the 


Unumtownfrom  the  East. 

town.  The  house  of  Judge  Ewing  is  seen  on  the  left.  The  building  on  the 
tight  is  occupied  by  law-offices.  The  courthouse  is  not  seen,  being  in  the 
rear  of  the  open  space  on  the  right  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  street,  in 
the  distance,  is  the  site  of  the  cabin  of  the  fir^t  settler  of  the  town*  Popu- 
lation in  1840,  1,710. 

Unitmtown  was  laid  out  by  Henry  Beeson  about  the  year  1767  or  '69. 
Mr.  Beeson  was  a  Quaker  from  Benceley  co.,  Virginia.  His  cabin  stood 
iipon  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Veech,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  At  that  time  all  the  iron  and  salt  for  this  region  was 
transported  on  pack-horses  from  Cumberland ;  and  while  Mr.  Beeson  was 
absent  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  his  wife  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
^seeing  several  groups  of  Indians  skulking^about  the  house,  apparently 
with  hostile  intentions,  and  occasionally  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
She  could  understand  a  little  of  the  French  and  Indian  of  one  old  man, 
who  was  evidently  communicating  to  his  comrades  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Beeson  was  one  of  the  ^  broad  brims,"  or  Wm.  Penn's  men,  and  that  his 
family  ought  therefore  to  pass  tmmolested.  The  Indians  soon  after  this 
dii^rsed  without  doing  any  injury: — a  beautiful  commentary  on  the 

graceful  policy  of  Wm.  Penn.  Jacob  Beeson  came  several  years  after 
enry,  and  purchased  the  Veech  place  from  his  brother,  who  removed  to 
the  south  part  of  the  town.  Jacob  Beeson  was  the  former  owner  of  the 
site  of  Mr.  Stockton's  elegant  mansion  at  the  west  end.  Windle  Brown 
and  his  two  sons,  cmd  Frederick  Waltzer,  lived  about  four  miles  west  of 
Uniontown  before  Braddock's  defeat.  Mr.  Freeman  Lewis  came  here  in 
1796;  and  about  that  time  the  courthouse  and  market-house  were 
erected.  Since  then  the  town  has  gradually  increased  with  the  opening 
of  the  country. 

Brownsville,  a  large  borough,  is  situated  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Uniontown, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  national  road  with  the  Monongahela  river.  It 
occupies  a  conunanding  point  as  a  place  of  business,  ei\joying  the  advaa* 
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tages  of  the  national  road,  and  the  improYed  navigation  of  the  Mononga* 
hela,  and  the  hope  of  being  the  fhture  point  of  divergence  of  the  Balti* 
more  and  Ohio  railroad  towards  Pittsburg.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
latter  work  to  Cnmberlandy  late  in. 18^  the  business  oi  the  place  is 
much  augmented,  during  high-water,  by  the  shipment  of  goods  by  steam- 
boat for  the  lower  rivers. 

The  inexhaustible  veins  of  coal,  of  superior  quality,  must  give  the  place 
a  preference  for  manufacturing  establisnments.  There  are  here  a  bank, 
a  masonic  lodge,  two  Methodist,  one  Reformed  Methodist,  one  Presbyte- 
rian, one  Catholic,  and  one  Episcopal  church,  and  one  Friends'  meeting- 
house ;  two  foundries,  two  machine  shops,  three  paper-mills,  one  rolling- 
mill  and  nail  manufactory,  three  glass  factories,  two  piano  manufactories, 
and  many  other  manufactories  of  various  articles.  Population  of  Bridge- 
port, 788 ;  Brownsville,  1,362.  The  above  statistics  include  also  Sie 
Wough  of  Bridgeport,  which  is  the  shipping  place  for  Brownsville,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  Dunlap's,  originally  Nemocalling's  cr*,  which 
here  enters  the  Monongahela. 

Orer  this  credL  there  has  been  a  soccession  of  bridges  of  difierent  descriptions,  one  of  which 
was  a  chain  bridge,  of  the  kind  patented  by  the  Hon.  James  flnley  of  this  county.  This  bridf^ 
iQspeaded  partly  orer  the  land  and  partly  over  the  water,  at  the  height  of  25  to  30  feet,  fell  with 
1  terrible  crash  eariy  in  the  year  l&O.  It  was  corered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
gsre  way  tmder  that  and  the  weight  of  a  larjre  road  wagon  heavily  laden  with  merchandise. 
The  teamster  fell  into  the  water,  and  escaped  with  veiy  little  injury,  ms  wagon  upon  land,  which 
ptereoted  mnch  damage  to  the  goods.  The  wa^on|and  team  were  much  injured,  several  of  the 
hofses  being  either  Idled  or  drowned.  Over  this  creek  now,  on  the  route  of  the  national  road, 
there  is  a  Imdge  entirely  of  cast  iron.  This  bridge  is  about  80  feet  span,  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  goremment  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  probably  the  most  splendid 
piece  of  bridge  architecture  in  the  United  States. 

The  splendid  bridge  over  the  Monongahela,  630  feet  long,  was  built 
about  the  year  1832,  at  a  cost  of  about  950,000.    The  borough  of  Browns- 


BrownsviUe  and  Brxdgefportfrcm  the  National  Road. 

ville  was  incorporated  in  January,  1815.  The  annexed  view  was  taken 
from  near  the  national  road,  where  it  winds  up  the  hill  west  of  the  town. 
Brownsville  is  seen  on  the  hill,  and  Bridgeport  at  the  further  end  of  the 
firidge. 
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llie  fiaUowing  partienlan  relatiiig  to  the  luitcnrjr  of  Browiutvine  were 
eopiedy  by  permiBsioii,  from  a  manaser^  sketeh  by  James  L.  Bowmai^ 
Esq.  He  afterwards  sent  tbe  d&etch  to  the  Amerieaa  Pioneer,  whore  it 
appeared  in  February,  1843. 

On  an  deTated  and  commanding  bank  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Monongahda  river  there  was  onee 
cue  of  those  ancient  fortifications,  similar  to  others  which  hare  been  discoyered  at  different  jpoints 
thiouf  h  the  Tidier  of  the  MississippL  MThea  or  bj  whom  erected,  remains  in  doobt  to  this  day. 
The  miHtaij  skill  displajed  in  the  looatioo  and  laymg  out  of  these  forts,  and  the  remains  of  some 
articles  of  mechanism  fomid  therein,  have  impressed  the  ideot  upon  the  public,  that  this  coontij 
was  once  the  abode  of  a  race  of  people  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts  than  the  pres- 
ent aboiigines.  It  is  known  that  nothinf  of  the  kind  is  now  resorted  to  for  defence  hj  an j  of 
the  tribes  of  Indians.  If  then  those  fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  j^rcient 
race,  a  retiogression  in  civilization  most  have  taken  place.  The  site  of  the  one  to  which  we 
have  reference  was  a  judicious  one.  On  the  northwest  the  Monongahela  river  washed  the  base 
of  the  bin,  on  the  northeast  and  south  were  deep  ravines,  and  on  the  east  a  flat  of  some  extent. 
An  approach  by  a  hostile  force  from  either  direction  could  easily  be  discovered  by  those  withint 
nor  could  the  weapons  of  attack  at  that  day  used  reach  the  fort  from  the  adjacent  ground.  Sev- 
eral acres  were  enclosed  within ;  and  near  to,  without,  were  springs  of  pure  and  limpid  water. 

Situated,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  the  head  of  the  immense  Mississippi  valley,  it  appeari 
as  if  intended  as  a  junctional  point  between  the  east  and  west,  and  to  which  the  main  trail  over 
the  intervening  mountains  was  directed.  Hence,  we  may  suppose,  it  was  a  prominent  point  with 
the  aborigines,  as  it  was  evidently  of  attraction  to  the  whites  in  their  trading  excursions  with  the 
Indians.  It  was  first  known  as  the  **  Old  Fort  :*'  as  those  excursions  were  extended  Anther 
west,  and  similar  works  discovered,  it  was  designated  as  the  *<  Old  Fort  at  Redstone  ;*'  and  in 
after  yean  it  became  known  as  "  Redstone  Old  Fort,**  by  which  name  it  is  familiar  to  hundreds 
of  the  eariy  settlers  of  Kentucky,  as  the  place  of  their  embariLation  when  emigrating  to  tbB 
**  bloody  ground."  After  the  successful  campaign  of  Gen.  Forbes,  in  1758,  and  the  capture  of 
Fort  Du  Qneene,  it  beeame  necessary  to  fo^  a  more  intimate  and  accessible  communication 
between  the  settlement  and  that  distant  but  important  post,  and  also  the  establishment  of  others 
appnrtenant  thereto,  to  prevent  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  savages  into  the  settled  parts  of 
tibe  territory. 

Col.  Burd,  in  1759,  was  dispatched  with  300  men  to  cut  a  road  bom  Braddock's  road  to  the 
Monon^raihela  river,  so  as  to  form  a  more  direct  communication  with  Fort  Pitt  We  have  seen 
it  stated,  in  a  creditable  work,  that  the  fort  at  that  time  was  built  by  Captain  Faull ;  that  was 
doubtless  an  error,  as  the  journal  of  Col.  Burd  is  ample  evidence  to  settle  that  matter.  The 
probability  is,  that  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  the  commanding  officer  was 
sent,  he  placed  Capt  Paull  in  command,  and  retumea  to  report.  We  have  been  more  minute 
in  detailing  the  route  of  Col.  Burd  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been,  for  the  purpose  of  evi- 
deacini^  the  accurate  knowled^  of  the  country  at  that  day,  and  the  judicious  selection  of  the 
route ;  inasmuch  as  Col.  Williams,  Thomas  Moore,  and  John  Kerr,  the  first  commissioners  «ap. 
pointed  by  government  for  locating  the  national  road,  after  a  laborious  and  minute  examination, 
very  neany  pursued  the  route  of  Braddock*s  road  and  that  of  Col.  Burd  to  reach  the  same  point ; 
and  ahhougn  a  departure  took  place  at  the  formation  of  the  road,  we  believo  it  has  ever  been 
considered,  bv  those  acquainted  with  the  two  routes,  that  the  original  location  <ji  the  comntis- 
■ioners  was  the  most  practicable  and  of  easy  grade. 

The  name  given  to  the  fort  at  that  time  constructed,  was  *'  Fort  Burd  ;'*  but  so  accustomed 
had  the  traders  and  hunters  been  with  that  of  "  Redstone  Old  Fort,*'  that  they  did  not  abandon 
it.  Block-houses  were  also  erected,  but  how  long  it  remained  a  stationed  military  post  we  can- 
not state ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  retained  its  pre-eminency  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
white  men,  who  acted  as  spies  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in- 
habiting the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  tributaries ;  and  when  settlements  were  made  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Allegheny  ridge,  it  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  concentration  for  defioiee  in 
cases  of  alarm  or  expected  attach. 

Amoof  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day,  for  endurance  and  boldness  in  savage  warfare,  was 
Capt  Michael  Cresap ;  and  although  coupled  and  stigmatized  with  the  unfortunate  murder  of 
Logan's  familv,  we  are  nevertheless  disposed  to  admire  his  brave  and  adventurous  di^MMdtiont 
and  award  to  him  a  credit  for  the  many  rescues  of  the  whites,  by  the  timely  notices  of  the  sav- 
ages' approach,  acquired  bv  him  in  his  vigilant  watchfulness  of  their  warlike  movements.  This 
fort  was  Capt  Cresa^'s  raUjring  place  for  himsdf  and  those  under  his  direction.  Tliither  they 
fesortsd  at  stated  periods  to  interchange  views  and  adopt  plans  for  ftdure  action ;  or  at  more  eon. 
genial  times,  when  the  warlike  dispositions  of  the  red  men  were  lulled  into  inaction,  and  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  stained  with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims,  were  oonvoted  into 
emblems  of  the  chase.  To  tfaose  hardy  men,  these  were  periods  of  oenvivialitv.  Hie  days  wars 
spent  in  atUetie  exercises,  and  in  the  evenings,  aroQn«l  m  ''huge  log  dn,'*  they  would 
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ftflir  ntf&eArt  advqrturet  tnd  hur^lifMdtii  etoapet ;  or,  If  perehtmee  a  JUdk  or  a  jewthmrp 


mntiaiwaa^  bbumI  of  CiMap  dwoovered,  at  that  earij  daj,  that  thk  locatioii  would,  at  • 


I  poMMaed  bj  anjTof  the  inmatea,  H  ww  oeoaaioiia]ljliitMigfat  ioto  toquiaitiDii,  and  tiba  maoali 

r  diattsbed  hy  tha  hilarity  of  a  9Utg  < ' 
CiaaaD  di 
fntors  period,  booome  Talnable,  and  aooordingly  took  measures  'to  aecure  a  Vupnia  title,  by  a 
iMBahawk  improremeiit,  to  aeraral  himdred  aorea,  embracing  the  fortifioatioii.  Not  coBteBt» 
however,  with  girdUnr  a  lisw  treea  and  blasinf  othera,  he  determined  to  make  his  object  aure,  and 
that  a  oonstmction  or  the  act  tor  the  deed  could  not  be  given  to  his  measurea,  he  built  a  kno^d 
kg  k»u9e  wUk  a  thingU  roof  nailed  on.  That  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  shingled  house 
west  of  the  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  great  domain.  Wo  have  not  the  data  to  fix  meprecise 
year  of  its  erection,  but  fnm.  circumstances  suppose  it  to  have  been  about  the  year  1770.  Ha 
letsined  the  title  for  years,  and  disposed  of  it  to  Tliomas  and  Baml  B^wn>  brothera,  iHw  had 
aoBM  from  Maryland.* 

The  establishment,  from  1770  to  1774,  of  several  stockade  forti  at  different  points  on  tiie  OfaiOf 
with  intermediate  private  ones  and  block-houses,  restricted  the  operations  of  the  saTagea  pretty 
Bmch  to  the  west  side  of  that  stream,  and  intercepted  marauding  partiea  upon  the  setdemeots  on 
the  east  side.  Security  being  thus  measurably  given  to  the  settlements  on  the  Monongahela,  in« 
doced  others  to  join,  and  the  country  became  rapidly  populated.  The  Omigtation  was  principally 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  many  briiuring  with  thmn  their  davea  and  t^  impreesion  that  they 
wodd  be  within  the  limits  of  the  **01d  Dominion ;"  nor  were  they  apprised  of  the  mistdm  uitu 
the  line  was  actually  run  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  states.  Such  of  them  as  retained  a 
prepossession  for  the  oustoms,  habits,  and  laws  of  their  native  state,  disposed  of  their  improvo- 
■eots  and  descended  the  river  to  Kentucky,  as  more  congenial  to  tiieir  desire.  Tliese  removalA 
lave  plaoe  to  many  of  the  society  of  Friends  from  Chester  county,  Fennsylyania,  and  fimn  New 
Icrsey.  In  1785,  the  town  of  BrownsTille  waa  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortification.  71i6 
IB|Md  settlement  of  Kentucky,  which  waa  then  taking  pUce,  gave  to  this  pobt  a  cdebrity  aa  4 
wee  of  embariuition.  Empbyment  was  given  to  mechanics  m  dififerent  kinds,  particolarly  boat 
milderot  for  the  construction  of  KontucJ^  boato,  as  ther  were  called,  in  contradistinction  to  tha 
OrUno  hoaU^  which  were  of  a  larger  and  better  finished  kind,  having  a  lunger  voyage  to  undervo^ 
By  means  of  theae  boats,  the  emigrants,  with  their  fruniliea,  slaves,  and  horaea,  desicended  to  ma 
fbce  of  ddwrkation,  which  was  generally  at  Limestone,  now  Maysville.  SuppUea  neoeasary,  not 
mndj  for  their  consumption  during  the  voyage,  but  for  six  and  twelve  months  thereafter,  wera 
gcneraHy  proeured  and  carried  with  them,  as  well  aa  agricultural  and  other  neceasary  heavy  ia- 
ptfiamts,  whioh  could  not  eaaily  be  brought  with  them  from  the  eaat  lliia  was  of  great  benefit 
to  the  formers  and  mechanics,  as  it  gave  a  market  for  their  productiona  and  an  impetus  to  tha 
t  of  the  town  and  country. 


Hitherto  the  settlers  had  to  depend  prineipaQy  for  their  necessaries,  such  as  iron,  nails,  mHf 
and  many  other  things,  upon  the  iowns  of  Hageratown  and  Winchester,  whither  they  resorted 
wkh  their  pack-horses,  oanying  furs,  ginseng,  anakaroot,  dtc,  to  barter.  In  1787,  several  storea, 
with  what  was  then  considered  good  stocks  of  goods,  were  established,  and  finding  it  their  inter* 
at  to  supply  the  articles  necessary  for  a  new  country,  they  necessarily  drew  the  attention  of  tiio 
iettlers,  and  in  a  few  years  dispensed  with  their  eastern  trips  for  the  obtainment  of  sullies.  The 
merchandise,  salt,  dec.,  was  still  brought  out  on  pack-horses ;  two  men  could  mainge  tan  or 
fifteen  iKvsea,  carrying  each  about  900  pounds,  by  tying  one  to  the  other  in  single  file ;  one  of  the 
men  taking  charge  of  the  lead  horae  to  pioneer,  uid  the  other  the  hinder  one  to  keep  an  e^  on 
file  proper  adjustment  of  the  kMids,  and  to  stir  up  any  that  appeared  to  lag.  BeUs  were  mdis- 
pansaUe  accompaniments  to  the  horses,  by  which  their  position  could  be  more  easily  aaoertained 
m  the  morning  when  hunting  up,  prqwratory  to  a  start  Some  graas  or  leaves  were  inserted  into 
tbe  befl  to  prevent  the  dqiper  firaim  operating  during  the  travel  of  the  day. 

The  firtt  wagon  load  of  merchandise  that  was  brought  over  tha  mountains  on  the  mmthem 
raate,  or  that  now  nearly  traversed  by  the  national  road,  waa  in  1789.  They  were  fbr  Jacob 
Bowman,  who  had  settled  at  Brownsville  as  a  merchant  in  1787,  and  ia  atill  reeiding  at  that 
Pjaee.  The  wagoner  waa  John  Hayden,  who  also  resided  in  Fayette  county,  until  his  death,  « 
Kw  ^^eari  ago.  He  drove  four  horses,  brought  out  about  twenty  hundred  pounda,  for  which  ho 
KceiTed  throe  dollars  per  hundred,  and  was  nearly  a  month  making  the  trip  to  and  fh),  flom 
Hagcrstown,  Maryland,  a  distance  of  about  140  miles.  By  means  of  the  great  improvement  in 
the  road,  aiz  horsea  will  now  haul  seventy  or  eighty  hnndreid,  between  the  same  plaoea,  in  seven 
^j&  for  one  doUar  per  hundred. 

The  great  demand  for  iron  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  the  expense  of  transportation  firom 
fhe  eaat,  eauaed  an  eariy  and  successful  discovery  of  the  ore  in  the  mountainous  renons  there- 
Hie  first  blast  ftimace  weat  of  the  mountaina  waa  erected  on  Dunbar  or.,  mut  fifteen 


*  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  bmlt  is  an  ancient  graveyard.  One  of  the  stonea 
CQQtaitts  the  following  inscription,  which  is  here  copied  verbatim: — "Here  lies  the  body  of 
Thoeus  Brown  who  once  was  owner  of  this  town  who  departed  this  lifc  March  1797— agad  59 
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Bukf  «Mt  of  BfowimriUe,  W  CoL  I«aae  MeaiOB,  John  Gibtoo,  and  MoMt  IKflon,  th»  httv  Af 
ivIioBk  aftenrirdi  MttM  in  Okio  tnd  erected  similar  workf  on  liekinf ,  near  Zanearille,  and,  lor 
angfat  we  knoir»  it  was  tiie  first  ftmiace  in  the  '^  Backeye  state.'*  The  tot  aboTemsptiooed  wmm 
ealled  **  Union  fvnace,"  and  was  anooessfnllj  cairied  on  ibr  many  years.  Othscs  ware  aoom 
added,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  few  years  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  snoh  being  the  gieai  de- 
mand fer  their  prodoctioos  to  supply  that  immense  and  fertile  western  Talley.  To  seveml» 
fetges  weae  added  as  aeeompamments,  by  which  the  metal  was  ooaverted,  by  means  of  baavj 
hammecs,  into  bar  iron. 

The  fecihty  of  obtaining  the  raw  material*  and  the  abondanoe  of  bitominoiis  coal  fer  workup 
k,  cansed  the  establishment  of  Tarkms  manofectories  in  this  section.  Anxmg  them  we  mar 
name  that  of  a  steam.en|[ine  shop,  under  the -(fireetion  of  Darid  F^renoh,  in  Bridgi^ort,  from  which 
smanattd  an  engine  which  was  pot  on  board  the  haU  of  the  steamer  Enterprise  in  1814.  Tim 
boll  of  this  boat  bad  also  been  built  and  belonged  to  a  company  there.  She  was  tkefir&t  tUmmm 
tktt  ever  ateended  the  Mienetim  and  Ohio  riverefrom  New  Orleane  to  Pitteburg, 

In  1796,  Samuel  Jackson  ano  Jonathan  Sbarpless,  two  ingenious  mechanics  of  the  societj  of 
Friends,  who  had  been  raised  in  the  nei|rhborbood  of  the  extensive  paper.mills  of  the  Gilpins,  oa 
Brandywine,  erected  and  put  into  operation  the  **  Redstone  Paper-mill,'*  four  miles  east  of  Browns- 
tSIc.  This  was  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  mountains.  The  second  was  that 
on  little  BeaTer  cr.,  erected  in  180>>6,  by  John  Beaver,  Jacob  Bowman,  and  John  Coidter,  and 
ealled  the  ''Ohio  Faper-miU,**  being  within  the  limits  of  that  state. 

Daring  the  whiskey  insurrection,  in  1794,  8amud  Jackson,  who  was  of  the  society  of  F^ieads^ 
and  conscientiously  opposed  to  distillation,  feyored  the  acts  of  government  as  a  means  of  a«p« 
ptession.  He  had  dubbed  one  of  the  insutgent  meetings  a  ecmh  congreee*  It  cave  umlnmge  to 
them,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  proposed  that  a  file  of  men  should  be  <tospatched  to  thtf 
laaidenoe  of  Samuel,  about  a  mile  distance  therefrom,  and  bring  him  befere  them  for  condsoma- 
tion  and  punishment.  Samuel  did  not  altogether  like  the  vioit  nor  the  intent  ot  his  visitersy  and 
being  a  large  athletic  man,  might  have  given  them  some  trouble  had  he  laid  aside  broud-hrim 
and  drubby;  but  bein^  a  man  of  jMoee,  he  submitted  without  resistance,  and  accompanied  his 
aacoft,  with  his  peculiar  and  accustomed  step,  his  long  arms  thrown  crosswise  behind,  with  as 
much  thoughtfuineoe  as  if  be  were  going  to  one  of  his  own  *^  fourth  dmy  w^eetimfo,"  The  late 
Judge  Breckeoridge,  who  was  of  the  assemblage,  was  personally  acquamted  with  Samnd,  and 
entertained  a  friend^  regard  fot  him,  mounted  Uie  stand  and  commenced  a  harangue,  in  which 
ha  admitted  that  Samuel  had  been  remiss  in  applying  so  oppre^^rioas  an  epithet  to  ao  miguot  and 
UgiUmoU  an  aooemblage  of  oovereign  peo^^  but  Uiat  he  attributed  it  more  to  a  want  of  reAeo* 
tion  on  his  part  than  to  any  enmity  or  deaurn ;  and  the  best  retaliation  would  be  to  pav  him  ia 
Ins  own  coin,  by  stigmatizing  him  as  a  scrttS  Quaker.  It  had  the  intended  eSkcL  The  insure 
gents  todc  with  it,  and  SamudI  was  discharged  with  the  appellation  of  being  a  oerub  Quaker. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  turn  thus  given  to  it  by  Judge  Breckenrtdge,  it  is  very  likdj  that 
Samuel  would  have  been  injured  in  his  person,  or,  as  othsrs  had  been,  in  the  destroctioa  of  his 
property. 

CoNMELLBviLLE,  OH  One  sidc  of  the  Yoogh'ogheny,  and  New  HAVEir  on  the 
other,  are  floori^ng  villages,  12  miles  northeast  of  Uniontown.  At  New 
Haven  is  a  very  extensive  woollen  factory.  There  axe  also  in  the  vicin- 
i^  two  large  paper-mills,  and  a  number  of  ftimaces  and  forges.  The 
y  ough'ogheny  is  a  very  precipitous  stream,  and  affords  exceUent  mill- 
sites.  The  place  contains  an  Episcopal,  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church*    Population  of  the  township,  1,436. 

Connellsville  took  its  name  from  Zachariah  Connell,  who  laid  it  oat 
some  50  years  since.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1806.  New 
Haven  was  laid  out  in  1796,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason.  'Hie  first  settlers  in 
the  vicinity  were  Col.  Cravirford,  CoL  PauU,  the  Rogers  family,  Zachariah 
Connell,  Benjamin  Wells,  and  others. 

The  residence  of  Col.  Wm.  Crawford  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
a  little  below  New  Haven.  The  ruins — a  few  old  logs— veere  still  re- 
maining  in  1839.  The  site  is  said  to  be  precisely  opposite  the  place 
where  Braddock's  enthusiastic  army  crossed  me  river  on  their  way  down, 
and  the  nlace  is  still  called  Braddock's  ford.  CoL  CraWord  emigrated 
from  Berkeley  co.,  Virginia,  in  1768,  with  his  family,  having  been  out  the 
^ar  previous  to  fix  upon  a  site,  and  erect  his  cabin.  He  was  a  captain 
m  Forbes'  expedition  m  1758.    He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Gen.  Wash- 
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ingto%  who  was  freqaently  an  inmate  of  his  humble  dwelling  during  his 
visits  to  this  region  for  the  purpose  of  locating  lands  and  attending  to 
public  business.  GoL  Crawford  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  often  took  the  lead  in  parties  against  the  Indians  across  the  Ohia 
His  records  and  papers  were  never  preserved,  and  very  little  else  than  a 
few  brief  anecdotes  remain  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  he  raised  a  regiment  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  continental  army.  In  1782,  he  ac- 
cepted, with  great  reluctance,  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  ravage 
the  Wyandott  and  Moravian  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  'On  tUs 
expedition,  at  the  age  of  50,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  most  excruciating  tortures. 

Pbrrtopolib  is  pleasantly  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Yough- 
'ogheny  run,  about  14  miles  north  of  Uniontown.  It  lies  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country.  Much  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  sand  for  the  glass-works 
at  Pittsburg  is  taken  from  this  place.  It  was  laid  out  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hersey,  John  Shreve,  and  Robert  (or  Samuel) 
Bums. 

Bellev££non  is  a  new  town  on  the  Monongahela,  25  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg, and  bids  fair  to  become  a  manufacturing  place.  Population  esti- 
mated at  400. 

The  other  villages  of  Fayette  co.  are  New  Geneva,  Woodbwdge,  Hay- 
DBNTowN,  Smfthfield,  Monroe,  Germantown,  M'Clellandstown,  New  Sa^ 
UM,  Merritstown,  MroDLETowK,  and  Cookstown. 

New  Geneva  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  at  the 
mouth  of  George's  creek.  The  place  contains  some  60  dwellings,  a 
ehorch,  an  extensive  steam  flour-mill,  and  a  manufactory  of  glass. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  the  native 
land  of  Albert  Gallatin.  The  extensive  glass-works  here  were  establish- 
ed many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Nicholson, 


GaUatMs  Mcauion. 


and  the  Messrs.  Kramer,  Germans.  As  this  was  then  the  only  establish- 
ment cf  tiie  kind  in  the  western  country,  its  products  met  a  lively  de- 
mand, and  the  concern  proved  very  profitable.    Mr.  Gallatin,  being  en- 
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faged  in  more  important  affairs,  sold  out  his  interest  to  the  joonger  mei^ 
die  KramiMrs,  TnHho  carried  it  on  to  advantaffe.  Mr.  Gallatin  dwek  for 
0ome  years  in  a  log-cabin  near  the  riyer ;  but  after  he  became  distin- 
guished in  public  life,  he  caused  a  more  splendid  mansion  to  be  erected 
on  the  high  grounds  about  two  miles  above  Geneva. 

The  place  is  now  in  possession  of  a  French  gentleman  (^  f(Hrtune»  who 
Is  either  a  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Gallatin ;  and  who  is  ejtem*^ 
sively  concerned  in  cmnmercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  at  the  vil- 
lage. The  farm,  thou^  not  remarkably  fertile,  is  extensive,  and  well 
provided  with  buildings.  A  kmg  circuitous  avenue,  shaded  with  tall  cher- 
ry and  forest  trees,  imparts  an  aristocratic  air  to  the  grounds. 

Tlie  following  particulars  were  derived  from  a  higUy  respectaUe  and 
aged  gentleman,  long  intimate  with  Mr.  Grallatin : 

AUMft  Gallatm  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  Switxeriand,  on  the  5i9tfa  Jan.  17S1.  He  mm  left  aa 
Oiphan  in  his  infancy ;  Irat  under  the  kind  protection  of  a  female  relative  of  his  mother,  leeeived 
a  verr  thorough  education,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1779.  Hia  fJamDj 
friends  were  wealthv  and  highly  re^ctable ;  and  we  have  bieen  told  that  his  aged  ^rnmdftither, 
with  whom  he  readed,  was  deeply  wibned  with  the  aristocratic  prejudicee  of  the  aneieiil  reptm* 
Young  Albert,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  adhesw  te 
the  revolutionary  school.  Without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  family,  Albert,  then  only  19, 
with  a  comrade  of  the  same  sentiments,  left  the  heme  of  his  father  to  seek  clary  and  tetone, 
nd  fireedora  of  thought,  in  tiiein£uit  republic  of  America.    He  was  leeommended  by  a  friend  te 


the  patronage  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  July,  1780,  and  aooo  afkr 
|«ooeeded  to  Maine,  where  he  purchased  land,  and  resided  till  the  end  of  1781  at  Machias  and 
Passamaquoddy.  Here  he  serred  as  a  volunteer  under  CoL  John  Allen,  and  made  advanoes  froBH 
his  private  purse  for  the  support  of  the  garrison.  In  the  spring  of  1783  he  was  appoantad  m- 
•truetor  in  the  F^rench  language  at  Harvard  University,  where  h»  reomined  about  a  year.  Gang 
4o  Yiivinia  in  the  fidl  of  1783,  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  a  European  house  for  advanoes  to  that 
state,  he  fell  in  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  state,  and  particularly  with  Patrick  Homy, 
who  treated  him  with  marked  kindness  and  respect,  and  predicted  his  fViture  emineiioo..  In 
eordanoe  with  Mr.  Henry's  advice,  Mr.  Gallatm  sought  his  fbrtune  in  the  new  aiMl  wild  ooa 


I  sought  I 
then  just  opening  on  the  Ohio,  and  purchased  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  Western  Yirfinia,  b^ 
tween  1783  and  1785.    In  Dec.  1785,  he  purchased  his  plantation  at  New  Geneva,  when  ha 
fuboeqoently  established  the  glass-works. 

His  talents  for  pnUio  life  soen  beeame  eztensivelT  known,  and  htf  was  honorad,  in  1789^  wM 
a  seat  in  the  oonvention  to  amend  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  that  convention  be  took 
a  decided  stand  on  the  democratic  side,  opposing  the  pretensions  of  |m>perty  as  an  element  in  pa. 
Htioal  power,  and  advocating  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sufl&age,  restricted  only  by  length  d 
vestdenoe.  When  the  new  f<3eral  constitution  was  b^ore  the  country  tm  adoption,  he  took  gioand 
against  it ;  but  when  adopted,  lent  it  his  efficient  support  He  became  distii]^pished  with  all  par- 
ties in  the  legislature  for  his  ready  comprehension  of  the  ffMt  questions  at  issue,  paitiealazly  of 
finandal  subjects;  and  was  dected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  Feb.  1793,  notwithstanding  tkare  ex- 
isted a  minority  in  the  legislature  opposed  to  his  own  puly,  and  thov^  he  had  hiniaea  expressed 
doubts  respecting  his  own  eligibility.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  Dec,  the  questko 
of  his  citiienship  was  revived,  and  he  lost  his  seat,  after  an  daborete  examinatkm  and  report,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  nine  jrears  a  legally  naturalised  citisen  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  was  decided  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  14  to  13,  in  Feb.  1794,  between  the  federalists 
and  democrats.  Mr.  Gallatm  soon  after  married  a  daughter  of  Com.  Nichc^son,  a  distiiguishail 
officer  of  our  najT*  ^'^  returned  to  Fayette  ca  While  contestin|f  his  seat  in  tlie  senate,  he  la- 
OOived,  through  l&bert  Morris,  a  thousand  guineas  from  his  femily  friends,  who,  it  would  seem, 
bad  not  for  some  time  previously  been  apprised  of  his  movements  in  this  country. 

During  the  Whiskey  insurrection  of  1794;  Mr.  Gallatin,  although  sympathoing  with  the  in- 
^  awgents  in  lawful  and  constitutional  q»poeition  to  the  law,  yet  boldly  and  openly  opposed  the 
ftdofrtioQ  of  warlike  and  treasonable  measures.  In  this  oourse  he  was  sustained  by  the  people 
of  his  own  county ;  and  his  popularity  was  evidenced  in  Oct.  of  the  same  year  by  his  eleotion  to 
•engress  from  the  Washington  and  Gfreene  oo.  district,  (although  he  did  not  reside  in  it,)  in  oppo- 
sitaon  to  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge.  Both  were  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  net 
aware  of  his  being  himself  a  candidate  until  the  election  was  announoed  to  him.  He  had  ben 
at  the  same  time  elected  to  the  legislature  firom  Fayette  co. 

In  congress,  where  he  continue  during  three  terms,  he  was  distmgoished  as  a  leader  of  Mi 
party,  in  oonjonction  with  Madison  and  Giles.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  traasivy  by 
Mr.  Jaffwson,  in  1801-*a  poift  which  he  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  with  pteiminsnt  abili^. 
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BbvOent  iMto  aM  modek  of  eleuMM  tad  ofiioifaDeM:  m  9M of  tlMie  Im  «ri|^nttod  tM 
meet  of  the  National  Road. 

On  retiring  from  the  cabinet,  in  1813,  he  entered  npon  his  diplomatic  career  in  Eoxope,  as  one 
of  the  commuMionera  at  Ghent,  In  negotiating  the  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  and  aoon  allenraide 
awocirtBd  with  Meun.  Adams  and  Claj,  at  Limaon,  in  negotiating  the  eommeraial  tnat^f  witli 
that  power.  He  oontinned  in  Europe,  as  ambassador  at  Paris,  untU  1823,  when  he  retivned  to 
the  new  niansioD,  which  had  been  boilt  during  his  absence,  at  New  Geneva,  and  ^nt  a  few 
jears  in  dignified  retirement.  He  was  again  minister  to  England  in  1836.  On  his  return  he 
said  his  plaoe  at  New  Genera,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  Bakunom ;  and  Bobaementlj  Nmoved 
te  New  Yori^  where  he  is  still  living.  He  has  been  for  some  years  president  of  the  *<Natii»al 
Bank,*'  (not  the  U.  S.  Bank,)  of  that  city.  He  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  financiers  of 
the  eountiy,  and  holds  high  rank  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  scholar.  Notwithstanding  Iris  for- 
eign birth,  his  state  papors  exhibit  a  perfect  mastery  of  our  language,  and  show  bo  sign  wfaatev«r 
ef  foreign  idiom*  His  career  has  been  alike  honorable  to  hiauiQl^  to  hit  adof  ted  oo«ntfy»  thai 
fostered  and  appceoiated  his  talents,  and  to  his  native  land. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Fbankuh  county  was  established  on  the  9th  Sept  1784,  having  pre- 
Tionsly  been  the  southwestern  part  of  Cumberland  co.,  known  as  the 
Conococheagne*  settlement.  Length  80  m.,  breadth  25 ;  area  784  sq.  m. 
Population  in  1790, 15,655 ;  in  1800,  19,638 ;  in  1810,  28,173 ;  in  1820, 
81,892 ;  in  1830,  85,087 ;  in  1840,  87,798. 

The  coimty  consists  of  a  bro€td  valley,  generally  composed  of  undula- 
ting slate  and  limestone  lands,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  South 
mountain,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  000  to  900  feet  above  the 
middle  of  the  valley  On  tiie  northwest  rises  the  more  rugged  and  ele- 
vated ridge  of  the  Kittatinny,  or  North  mountain,  and  behind  it  the  still 
higher  ric^e  of  the  Tuscarora,  which  is  about  1,700  feet  above  the  middle 
of  the  valley.  The  Eattatinny  mountain,  hitherto  remarkably  continuous 
itnd  regular  in  its  form,  seems  to  terminate  near  the  Chamtiersburg  and 
Bedfoid  turnpike,  or  to  turn  backward ;  while  the  Cove  mountain,  a  spur 
of  the  Tuscarora,  diverging  immediately  west  of  the  termination  of  the 
Kittatinny,  seems  to  supply  tiie  deficiency,  and  continues  the  chain  into 
Virginia.  Between  these  mountains  and  mpurs  are  several  very  narrow 
and  fertile  valleys,  called  coves.  Path  valley  and  Amberson's  ralley  are 
of  this  character.  The  principal  waters  have  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains on  both  sides  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all  unite  in  forming  the 
Gonococheague  cr.,  which  empties  into  the  Potomac.  The  Antictam  cr., 
also  flows  into  Maryland,  and  the  sources  of  the  Conodoguinet  into  Cum- 
berland CO.  These  streams  supply  an  immense  amount  of  water-power, 
of  which  it  has  been  estimated  that  not  more  than  half  has  yet  been  use- 
fiilly  ajmlied.  The  limestone  lands  east  of  the  Conococheague  are  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  estimated  at  180,000 
acres.  West  of  the  Conococheague  the  slate  lands  prevail,  estimated  at 
160,000  acres ;  not  quite  so  fertile  as  the  limestone,  but  more  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  abounding  in  pure  streams  and  luxuriant  meadows.  There 
is  a  strip  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  east  of  the  limestone,  at  the  base 
of  the  South  mountain,  known  as  "pine-land,'*  which  is  said  to  be  equal 

*  The  old  ntUen  pronooBoe  tbif  word  Coony-oo-jig. 
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for  fertility  and  certainty  of  prodact  to  any  in  the  county— restimated  at 
20,000  acres.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  mixed  with  clay  and  water- worn 
pebbles.  The  momitainons  districts,  on  tiie  eastern  and  N^estem  bounda- 
ries, contain  about  110,000  acres.  The  staple  agricultural  products  are 
wheat,  rye,  com,  and  oats.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  a  line  along  the  base  of  the  South  mountain,  near 
where  the  limestone  joins  the  other  stratsu  It  is  of  the  pipe  and  honey- 
comb kind,  and  is  said,  in  appearance  and  in  the  quality  of  its  iron,  to 
resemble  that  from  which  the  celebrated  Juniata  iron  is  made.  There  is 
also  a  stratum  producing  iron  along  the  Path  valley,  perhaps  in  the 
same  relative  geological  position  as  near  the  South  mountain.  On  both 
these  mountains  are  extensive  forests,  to  supply  fuel  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Indians  used  to  get  lead  in  the 
South  mountain,  but  the  whites  have  not  found  it 

White  marble  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  county  are  generally  those  adapted  to  agricultural  districts, 
flouring,  fulling,  and  sawing ;  with  several  furnaces,  forges,  paper-mills, 
an  axe  factory,  and  one  or  two  cotton  and  several  woollen  factories. 
Much  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  citizens  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary public  roads,  there  are  68  miles  of  stone  turnpike,  and  23  large 
stone  bridges ;  and  26  miles  of  railroad.  A  stone  turnpike  runs  from 
Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg,  another  to  Carlisle,  another  to  Gettysburg ; 
and  one  runs  from  Waynesburg  to  McConnellstown,  through  Mercersburg. 
The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  from  Harrisburg,  terminates  at  Cham- 
bersburg, whence  the  Franklin  railroad  continues  the  communication 
throu^  Greencastle  to  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland.  There  are  some  40 
or  50  churches,  in  which  religious  instruction  is  regularly  dispensed ;  and 
at  Mercersburg,  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  stone  or  brick ;  and  in  the  lime- 
stone districts  nearly  all  the  stables  and  bams  are  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

The  original  population  of  the  county  was  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race, 
and  many  of  their  descendants  still  remain ;  but  the  German  population, 
which  has  more  recently  come  in,  is  fast  gaining  in  numbers  over  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  pioneers. 

''It  is  a  tradition  weU  supported,  that  a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  in 
the  Conococheague  valley  were,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
what  is  now  called  in  the  western  states  j>ratne.  The  land  was  without 
timber,  covered  with  a  rich,  luxuriant  grass,  with  some  scattered  trees, 
hazel-bushes,  wild  plums,  and  crab-apples.  It  was  then  called  generally 
*the  barrens.'  The  timber  was  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  water-courses, 
and  on  the  slate  soil.  This  accounts  for  the  preference  given  by  the 
early  Scotch-Irish  settlers  to  the  slate  lands,  before  the  limestone  lands 
were  surveyed  or  located.  The  slate  had  the  attractions  of  wood,  water- 
courses, and  water-meadows,  and  was  free  from  rock  at  the  surface.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  clover,  artificial  grasses,  and  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  the  hilly  limestone  land  luid  its  soil  washed  off,  was 
disfigured  with  great  gullies,  and  was  sold  as  unprofitable,  for  a  trifle,  by 
the  proprietors,  who  sought  other  lands  in  Western  Pennsylvania.    It  is 
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now,  under  German  cultivation,  the  most  beautifiil  and  fertile  section  of 
the  county.'* 

CHAMBERSBtTBo,  the  Seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  county,  is  one  of  the  most 
flouridiing  inland  towns  in  the  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Falling  Spring  and  Gonococheague  creeks,  143  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  48  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  and  77  northwest  of  Balti- 
more. The  town  was  laid  out  in  1764,  but  remained  a  small  village  until 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  establishment  of  the  county  in  1784, 
since  which  it  has  eigoyed  a  progressive  improvement  It  contains  at 
present  about  000  houses,  suDstantially,  and  many  of  them  tastefullv 
built ;  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  The  population  within  the  borough 
limits  in  1830,  was  2,794,  and  in  1840, 3,239.  Its  public  buildings  are,  a 
splendid  new  courthouse  of  brick,  f erected  in  1842,}  with  an  Ionic  colon- 
luuie  in  firont,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautifiil  cupola,  a  jail,  eight  churches, 
a  spacious  academy,  a  banking-house  of  a  superior  style  of  architecture, 
and  a  masonic  hall  of  elegant  structure.  There  are  also  several  well- 
built  and  well-kept  hotels ;  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  two  in  Eng- 
lish and  one  in  Grerman. 

The  water-power  of  the  creeks  which  pass  through  the  town  drives 
two  flour-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  an  immense  straw-paper  mill,  a  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactory,  oil-mill,  carding  machines,  and  the  machinery 
of  Danlap  and  Madeira's  celebrated  edge-tool  factory.  The  water-power 
in,  and  within  five  miles  of,  Chambersburg  is  equal  to  the  propelling  100 
pair  of  stones,  furnishing  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  state — except  those  at  Beaver.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  healthy  country,  of  great  fertility,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  The  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  turnpike 
passes  through  the  town,  and  is  joined  here  by  the  turnpike  from  GettjTS- 
burg  and  York,  and  one  from  Baltimore.  The  Cumberland  Valley  rail- 
road from  Harrisburg  terminates  here  ;  and  the  Franklin  railroad,  connect- 
ing with  it,  runs  on  through  Greencastle  to  Hagerstown.  The  constant 
arrival  of  passengers  by  the  railroad  going  west  to  Pittsburg  by  stage, 
or  passing  down  by  the  same  route,  imparts  animation  to  the  place. 

The  annexed  viewshovtrs  the  entrance  to  the  diamond  or  public  square, 
on  approaching  it  from  the  north.  The  drug-store  on  the  right  is  the 
first  stone  house  erected  in  the  place ;  beyond  it  are  seen  the  stage-office, 
atCulbertson's  hotel ;  and  beyond  that  the  bank,  with  a  pleasant  yard  be- 
fore it  On  the  left  is  another  hotel.  The  tall  steeple  in  the  distance  is 
that  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  The  new  courthouse  is  not  seen, 
being  to  the  left  of  the  public  square.  The  citizens  ,of  the  town  are  no- 
ted for  their  intelligence  and  steady,  industrious,  moral,  and  religious 
habits,  and  are  not  deficient  in  enterprise. 

"During  the  French  war  of  1755,  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
intermediate  Indian  wars,  Chambersburg  was  a  small  frontier  village,  al- 
niost  the  outpost  of  civilization.  A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on 
^th  the  more  remote  settlements  on  the  Pittsburg  road,  by  means  of 
pack-horses.  In  time  of  peace  some  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  In- 
dians. The  vicinity  of  an  Indian  frontier  is  not  the  purest  school  of  mor- 
als. The  restraints  of  law  and  religion  become  relaxed.  The  laws  of 
the  provincial  legislature  were  ill  suited  to  the  sudden  and  anomalous 
emergencies  of  frontier  life,  and  the  people  were  very  apt  to  make  a  law 
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unto  themselvesy  and  institute  a  code  of  morals  that  would  not  be  tolera- 
ted in  better  organized  commuuities.    The  rigid  discipline  of  the  Sootcfa 
Presbyterians  was  introduced  at  a  very  eariy  period  into  the  Gonoeooheagfae 
settlements,  but  it  surpassed  its  powers  to  curb  the  wild  and  lawless  spirit 
of  the  Indian  traders  and  frontier-men.    As  a  consequence  of  this  ^ate 
of  things,  the  Conococheague  towns  were  infested  during  the  revolutioii 
with  a  band  of  desperate  marauders  and  counterfeiters,  who  bid  defiance 
to  all  laws.    They  had  an  organized  line  from  Bucks  county  through 
Chester  and  the  Cumberland  valley,  into  Virginia.    The  Doanes  of  Books 
county,  Fritz  of  Chester  county,  and  the  men  of  Conococheague,  (whose 
names  might  be  mentioned  if  it  were  thought  necessary,)  together  with 
other  confederates  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  drove  a  brisk  trade  durii^^ 
tiie  revolution  by  stealing  horses  and  cattle,  and  disposing  of  them  to  the 
British.    When  the  British  retired,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
among  themselves,  by  stealing  horses  at  the  south ;  passing  them  aJUmg 
the  Una  to  the  north  where  they  could  not  be  recognised^  and  exchanging 
tiiem  for  others  stolen  at  the  north ;  thus  at  that  eariy  day  anticipatii^ 
the  golden  dreams  of  our  modem  financiers,  by  '  equalizing  the  exchanges.' 
The  long  narrow  valleys  and  secluded  coves  behind  the  Blue  mountain 
afiiNrded  a  convenient  rcmte,  and  secure  hiding-places.    These  were  no 
shabby  villains :  they  wore  the  finest  dresses,  sported  the  best  horses,  and 
could  display  more  guineas  and  jewehy  than  any  others  in  the  settle* 
ment ;  and  though  the  source  of  Uieir  sudden  wealth  was  suspected,  no 
one  dared  to  prove  it  against  them.    When  not  engaged  in  the  more  im- 
portant department  of  die  trade,  they  resorted  to  counterfeiting  continen* 
tal  money,  and  sauntering  around  the  towns,  where  thev  wrald  amuse 
themselves  by  putting  tricks  upon  travellers.    Wo  betide  the  unlucky 
Doctor  Syntax  who  in  those  days  hitched  his  horse  in  the  diamond  after 
night.    If  fortunate  enough  to  nnd  him  at  all,  he  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  him,  with  his  mane,  tail,  and  ears  cropped,  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  paint  added  by  way  of  ornament.    And  equally  unfortunate 
was  any  man  who  resisted  or  threatened  to  bring  them  to  justice.    His 
bam  c»r  his  crops  would  be  destroyed  by  fire.    They  thus  for  a  long  time 
defied  public  sentiment  by  threats,  or  eluded  justice  by  concealment   At 
last  two  of  them  near  Chambersburg,  meeting  a  man  on  the  highway 
with  a  bottle  which  they  presumed  to  be  whiskey,  demanded  it  of  him ; 
he  gave  it  up  without  remark,  and  on  tasting  they  found  it  to  be  yeast  I 
They  broke  it  over  his  head  in  a  rage,  and  otherwise  abused  him.    This 
led  to  their  arrest,  and  the  detection  of  other  crimes ;  and  they  were 
hung  at  Carlisle.    On  being  called  out  to  execution,  they  refused  to  come ; 
but  a  smoke  of  brimstone  made  in  the  ceirbrought  them  to  speedy  sub- 
mission.'' 

The  following  interesting  details  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Cham- 
bersburg, and  die  other  C<^nococheague  settlements,  the  compiler  was 
kindly  permitted  to  copy  from  a  manuscript  sketch,  written  in  1832,  by 
the  Hon.  Geoi^e  Chambers. 

James,  Robert,  Joseph,  and  Benjamiii  Chaxnben,  foot  hrotiiien,  emigrated  firom  the  oou^  of 
Antfim,  in  Ireland,  to  the  pfmnce  of  Pennsylyania,  between  the  yeara  1796  and  1730.  They 
■ettled  and  buiH  a  mill  shortly  after,  at  the  month  of  Flshinff  cr.,  now  in  Dauphin  co.,  on  the 
Susqoehanna,  and  appropriate  a  tract  of  very  fine  land  at  that  place,  which  was  ktdy  ow1m4 
end  ocotqned  by  Archibidd  McAlister ;  though  the  land-ofl&oe  of  Pfeu  was  not  open  for  the  sale  off 
'  I  west  of  the  Snsquehuma,  m  they  were  not  pnrehased  of  the  Indians  til  Get  17S6»  ysl 
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tbft  pwyiftoiy  offiMi  and  age^i  w«n  diipcuid  to  euGoaragt  ■ottlwnwiti  wort  of  that  river  with 
the  oooMnt  of  the  Indians,  who  were  conciliated  bj  the  aetUen.  These  settlementB  wete  incited 
and  vaeognised,  though  without  offietal  granta,  in  order  to  reaist  the  encroachments  of  the  Marj. 
landfira,  oa  what  was  ecauiderod  part  of  the  pfomoe  of  Pa.  This  policy,  and  the  fine  country 
loanp|[  that  part  of  the  Kittatinny  vallej  extending  tnm  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  month  of  Co- 
nodognmot,  akmg  the  waters  of  the  beaotifnl  Conococheague  to  the  Potomac,  induced  men  of 
entei^nae  to  se^  and  locate  desiraUe  situations  for  water-woriu  and  fkrms  in  the  yalleys  of  those 
two  atzoama  and  of  Yellow  Breeohes  creek.  Theae  adtentweus  brothers  were  among  the  first  to 
explore  and  settle  ia  this  valley.  James  made  a  settlemeDt  at  the  head  of  Green  Spring,  near 
Newville,  Cumberiand ;  Robert  at  the  head  of  Middle  Spring,  near  Shif^pensburg ;  and  Josc^ 
and  Benjamin  at  the  confluence  of  Falling  Spring  and  Conococheague  creeks,  where  Chamben- 
b«g  is  aitnaCsd.  These  settlements  and  locations  w»e  made  about  or  before  1730.  By  an  ar- 
naysept  among  the  brothers,  Joeeph  letumsd  to  thur  pwiptirty  at  the  month  of  Fishing  er.,  and 
Benjamin,  the  younger  brother,  improved  his  settlement  at  the  Falling  Spring.  He  built  a  hewed 
log-house,  which  he  covered  with  lapped  shingles,  futened  by  nails,  a  st^  of  building  out  of 
tM  eommon  mode  of  round  logs  and  clapboard  roofii  secured  by  beams.  Some  time  ai&r,  Ben. 
jamin  being  induced  to  visit  the  east  side  of  tho  Susquehanna,  left  his  house  unoooupied  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  his  return,  he  fonnd  it  burned  to  ashes.  This  Was  afterwarda  ascertained  to 
be  the  work  of  an  uniirincipled  hunter,  who  was  induced  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  mmU,  which 
at  that  day,  in  this  wild  region,  were  esteemed  no  ordinaiy  prize. 

Beqamm  prooeouted  anew  his  improvements,  building  houses,  clearing  lands,  and  soon  after 
the  eommisaion  ftom  the  propnetaiy  government  to  Samud  BhaMton,  idlowiB^  Koanses  for  tha 
settlement  of  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  dOth  March,  1734,  B^ijamm  obtained  from 
Runston  a  lioenae  authorizing  and  securing  his  settlement  by  a  grant  of  four  hundred  aanB  of 
had  at  the  Falling  Spring's  mouth  on  both  sides  of  the  Conooochmgne,  for  the  eonveniency  of  a 
gEistHvill  and  plantation,  then  Lanoaster  county.  Having  aoquireid  the  art  and  buamees  of  a 
millwnght,  he  built  himself,  immediately,  a  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  Falling  Spring.  This  waa 
aa  important  improvement  to  himself  and  others  disposed  to  settle  in  the  surrounding  wilderness* 
In  a  fow  yeara  aifter  he  erected  a  flouring-mill ;  an  accommodation  which  contributed  much  to 
tbe  osaidort  of  the  early  settlers,  and  had  oonsiderahle  inflnenoe  in  inducing  settlements  in  tba 
vicinity. 

Beiqamin  Chambers  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  made  his  settkcnent  on  tha 
Falling  Spring.  He  had,  when  living  east  of  tha  Susquehanna,  been  attracted  to  the  tpcfi  by  a 
dnoriptien  he  reoeived  from  a  hunter,  iHio  had  observed  the  fine  watsrfoll  in  onaof  his  excursiona 
thnH]|h  the  valtov.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  in  what  is  now  Franklin  county.  Fkom  his 
acquBintanee  with  the  art  and  business  of  a  millwright,  wad  the  use  and  value  of  water-power,  hia 
attention  was  directed  to  advanta|[eous  situations  ix  water-woiks.  He  married  shortly  after  hia 
wdtfciniMii  a  Miss  Patterson,  reeiding  near  Lancaster,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  James. 
Ha  maintasaad  a  friendly  intereoorse  with  the  Indiana  in  his  vicinity,  who  were  attached  te 
hiia;  nith  them  he  traded,  and  had  so  mnch  of  their  ooofidenoa  and  respect  that  they  did  nol 
injara  him  or  oAr  to  molest  him.  On  one  occasion,  being  engaged  in  haymaking  in  his  meadow 
Mow  Ohamberaburg,  where  the  foundry  and  brick-yards  now  are,  he  observed  some  Indiana 
ieereth^  stalking  in  the  thickets  around  the  meadow.  Suq>eeting  some  mischievous  design,  ha 
gave  them  a  aeveia  chase,  in  the  night,  with  some  dogs,  across  the  creek  and  throngh  the  woodsy 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Indians,  who  afterwards  aduowledged  thev  had  gone  to  the  meadow 
^  the  pBipoae  of  taking  tmn  Benjamin  his  wmtek,  and  carrying  off  a  negro  woman  whom  ha 
owned;  and  who,  they  thought,  woirid  be  i»aftd  to  raise  com  for  Ibem:  bait  they  declared  thai 
th^  would  not  have  hurt  the  cokmeL 

^  Ha  used  his  influence  with  his  acqiMdntanoea  to  settle  in  his  nejghborfiood,  darecting  their  attsu* 
^  to  desirable  and  advanta^eoua  ntuations  for  forms.  His  mat  wife  lived  but  a  fow  jaara. 
^^onetone  afterwards  he  mamed  a  Bliss  ^l^ams,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  clergyman,  resimng  m 
I^Wua.  She  waa  bom  in  Wales,  and  brought  over  to  this  country  when  very  young.  By  het 
be  hhd  seven  children,  viz. :  RuhandSh,  manied  to  Dr.  Colhouii — ^Wffliam,  Bei^jamin— Jane^ 
i^med  to  Adam  Ross— Joseph,  6eorgo-.«nd  Hetty,  married  to  Wm.  M.  Brown,  Esq.  CoL 
^CBJamin  Chambers  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  a  colond  ol  the  mHitia 
!*der  the  royal  government  at  an  early  penod.  As  an  artntrator  he  settled  many  eootroversiea 
*i^weett  his  neighbors,  and  from  his  rqrartation  for  jm^pnent  and  integrity,  he  was  appealed  to 
for  direction  and  advice  by  the  early  setUers.    He  gratuitously  prescribed  and  administered  i 


«oie  to  many,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  physician  hi  the  neighborhood,  it  is  said  ha  waa  called 
^PJ^  bleed  and  extract  teeth  for  the  relief  of  his  acquaintaneea. 

^During  the  oontroversy  between  Lsrd  BaHiniore  and  the  Peans,  rebting  to  tha  boondary  ha- 
"^  thB  provinoes,  Benjamm  Chambers,  who  will  hereafter  be  dea^ated  aa  Cd.  Chaabsn, 
^prevailed  on  to  visit  England  to  assist  by  his  knowledge  and  testimony  in  tenunating  this 
•^'^jj^arty,  which  was  embarrassing  and  protracting  the  setlleraent  of  these  provinces. 

frem  Engiand  he  visited  Ireland,  his  native  soil,  and  jprevmled  on  a  number  of  aoquaintanasa 
tA^eeompMiy  him,  with  thair  fomUies,  and  settle  in  hia  neigbbsrhood»  having  atfNPded  thiM 
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unstance.  As  the  wettem  Inditnf,  after  Braddook'i  deiaat,  in  1755,  became  twuMMouia,  aad 
made  incuraionB  east  of  the  moantaina,  killixi(|r  and  making  priaonari  of  manj  of  the  white  inhab- 
itanta,  Col.  Chambers,  for  the  security  of  his  familj  and  his  neighbors,  erected,  where  the  boroogh 
of  Chambersborg  now  is,  a  large  stone  dwellingJioase,  sunoonded  by  the  water  ttom  FaDing 
SprinjK,  and  situated  where  the  large  straw-pap^rmill  now  is.  The  dweiHng-boose,  for  gpsatu 
securi^  against  the  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  fire  it,  was  roofed  with  lead.  The  dwellings  and 
the  miUs  were  soirounded  by  a  stockade  fort.  This  fort,  with  the  aid  of  firearms,  a  blunderbuss, 
and  swivel,  was  so  formidable  to  the  Indian  parties  who  passed  the  ooontry,  that  it  was  but  seldom 
assailed,  and  no  one  sheltered  by  it  was  killed  or  wounded ;  although  in  the  countiy  azound,  at 
different  times,  those  who  Tentiired  out  on  their  farms,  ware  surprised  and  either  slaugfateied  or 
carried  off  prisoners,  with  all  the  horrors  and  aggravations  of  savage  warfare. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  McKinnev,  who  had  sought  shelter  with  this  ikmilj  in  the  iort  about 
1756,  ventured  out  in  company  with  his  son  to  visit  his  dwelling  and  plantation,  where  the  Hol- 
lowell  paper-oniU  is,' on  the  creek,  befow  Chambersburg.  They  were  discovered,  however,  by  the 
Indians,  and  both  killed  and  scalped,  and  their  dead  bodies  brought  to  the  fort  and  buried.  CoL 
Chambers  was  active  in  organizing  the  militia,  and  was  of  much  assistance  to  Gen.  Fmbes  in 
1758,  in  giving  him  information  and  aiding  him  in  the  opening  of  a  road,  as  well  as  affording  him 
atqpplies  m  his  march  through  the  valley,  and  across  the  mountains,  in  his  campaign.  His  saw 
and  flour  mills  were  of  such  accommo<uition  and  notoriety  in  the  Conococheague  setUement,  that 
they' were  long  known  and  spoken  of  for  a  great  distance  around  as  **  the  miUs.**  The  first  flour. 
miU,  built  in  part  with  logs,  was  burned,  and  a  stone  mill  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  oolonel, 
part  of  the  walls  of  which  are  incorporated  in  those  of  the  fulting-joill  and  cotton  uitarj  of  The- 
mas  Chambers. 

In  1764,  Cd.  Chambers  laid  out  the  town  of  Chambersburg  adjoining  his  nulla.  The  mter- 
course  with  the  western  country  bein|[  at  that  time  very  limited,  and  most  of  the  trade  and  travd 
along  the  vaDey  to  the  south,  he  was  mduced  to  lay  his  lots  in  that  direction,  and  the  (own  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  creek  to  the  west  Some  of  the  old  trees  of  his  orchard  are  still  standing, 
(in  1832,)  on  the  west  of  the  creek,  on  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Chambers  and  Mr.  Kmf^*B  heirs.  Tbid 
increasing  trade  with  the  western  country,  after  the  revolution,  produced  an  extension  of  the  town 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  which  was  located  by  Capt  Benjamin  Chambers,  son  of  the  edoDel, 
about  1791.  The  first  stone  house  erected  in  the  town  is  stiU  standin^r  at  the  northweat  oomer 
of  the  diamond,  built  by  J.  Jack,  about  1770,  and  now  owned  by  L.  Demg,  Esq.  The  first  oovts 
hdden  in  the  county  were  in  this  house,  up  stairs ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  crowd  was  so  grstt 
as  to  strain  the  beams,  and  fracture  the  walls,  causing  great  confusion  and  alarm  to  the  cowt 
and  bar. 

Chambersburg  remained  but  a  small  village  until  after  the  erection  of  Franklin  into  a  separate 
county  in  1784,  since  which  period  it  has  progressively  improved. 

Col.  Chambcars  had  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  a  burial-ground  a  imnantic  cedar 
grove  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  This  spot  still  retains  some  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  rval 
scenery.  This,  with  some  additional  grounds,  he  conveyed  by  deed  of  gift  to  P.  Varen  and  othoi, 
as  trustees,  cm  the  1st  January,  1768,  "  in  trust  for  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  the  Fallmg 
Spring,  now  professing  and  altering  to,  and  that  shall  hereafter  adhere  to  ami  profoss,  the  West- 
minster profession  of  fedth,  and  the  mode  of  churoh  government  therein  contained,  and  to  ud 
for  the  use  of  a  meeting-house  or  Fkesbyterian  church,  session  house,  schod-hooBe,  buryinf^flaee, 
grave-yard,  and  such  religious  purposes."  Of  this  eongregation  he  was  an  efficient,  active,  ai^ 
attentive  member.  He  also  continued  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  1787,  iidbeB,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  he  asked  leave  to  resi|[n. 

The  first  settlers  who  were  possessed  of  farms,  were  mostly  emigrants  from  the  north  of  lie- 
land,  and  members  of  the  Presbvterian  church.  It  would  seem  that  the  Falling  Spring  oaagre- 
ffation  was  more  numerous  in  1786  than  in  1832,  though  at  the  latter  period  uie  population  of 
Chambersburg  was  tenfold  that  of  1786.  After  the  revolutionary  war  and  peace,  a  Gefman 
{lopulation  supplanted  the  first  settlers,  and  possessed  themselves  of  most  of  their  choiee  planta- 
tions bvpurehase,  and  the  fomilies  and  descendants  of  these  settlers  moved  west  of  the  moimtsini. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1775,  CoL  Chambers  was  so  infirm  and 
advanced  in  years,  bein^  then  about  70  yean  of  age,  as  to  be  incapaUe  of  the  fatigues  and  eipo- 
Bure  of  a  campaign  so  distant  as  the  heights  of  Boston.  The  patriotic  spirit  shone  forth  in  his 
fomily.  His  eldeat  son  Jamea  raised  a  company  of  infantrv  from  the  neighborhood,  which  he 
commanded  as  captain,  and  in  1775  marched,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers  William  and 
Benjamin  as  cadets,  to  join  the  American  army,  then  encamped  on  the  high  ground  of  Bostoo, 
where  the  royal  army  was  besieged :  (William  was  about  22  years  old  and  Benjamin  20.)  His 
three  sons  remained  in  the  army  during  that  campaign;  James  having  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  William  and  Benjamin  to  that  of  captain.  They  were  also  with  the  amy 
duiinff  the  arduous  and  trying  campaigns  of  '76-'77  in  the  Jersevs,  as  well  as  at  the  battles  m 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  in  1778.  On  acooont  of  the  infirmity  of  their  father,  and  ths 
embarrassed  sitnatiott  of  his  property  and  pecvuary  affurs,  which  had  been  deprived  of  the  ne- 
Cflssaiy  attentions  of  the  young  men,  the  younger  brothers,  WiUiaa  and  Beiyamin^  returned  bom^ 
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ind  attended  to  the  htm  and  millt.    They  occaiionally,  howerer,  assisted  in  the  ptmmt  of  In. 
dians  who  had  dared  at  times  to  make  incursions  upon  the  settlements  about  Bedford  and  Hun- 


remained  in  the  armr  nntil  the  close  of  the  reyolntionary  war,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  a  greneral  of  the  militia,  a  brigade  of  whom,  including  a  number  of  volunteers,  he  com- 
manded in  the  army  to  suppress  the  Western  or  Whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1783,  William,  Benjamin,  and  George,  erected  a  furnace  in  the  Path 
yaHey,  called  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  oldest  furnace  in  the  county.  None  of  them  had  any  experience 
in  the  business,  but  by  industry,  perseverance,  and  jud^ent,  they  were  successful,  and  estab- 
liidied  in  the  woods  an  extensive  manufactory  of  iron,  which  was  not  only  profitable  to  themselves, 
but  highly  advantageous  to  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 

CoL  TOnjamin  Chambers,  the  father  of  the  settlement,  died  17th  Feb.,  1788,  aged  80  years 
and  cowards — Jane,  his  wife,  died  13th  Jan.,  1795,  aged  70 — ^apt  Benjamin  Chambers  died  in 
Dee.  1813. 

Col.  James  Chambers  erected  a  forge  where  Loudon  now  is,  shortly  after  the  revolution,  and 
with  his  son  Benjamin  and  son-in-law  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  erected  a  furnace  about  a  mile  from 
London. 

In  1760  CoL  Benjamin  Chambers  lived  in  a  small  log.house  near  the  mill-race,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  garden  of  George  Chambers,  near  the  alley  and  race. 

From  old  Henry  Snider,  aged  75,  in  Jdy,  1834,  Mr.  Chambers  learned  that  his  father,  Peter 
Snider,  came  to  the  county  l^fore  1760 — TTiat  he  wilh  bom  where  he  now  Eves  in  1759. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Somerfield  kept  the  first  store  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Front  and 
Qiieen  streets.  -  Patrick  CampbeU  bought  him  out,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  store  where  the 
brick  house  of  G.  Grenawalt  is  now  used  for  a  comer  store. 

The  first  tavern  was  kept  by  Robert  Jack,  in  the  little  log-house  which  stood  where  the  Cham- 
benburg  bank  now  is. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  in  a  spacious  and  verdant  yard, 
shaded  by  the  tall  trees  of  the  ancient  forest,  stands  the  Presbyterian 
church  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chambers.  Adjoining  the  church-yard,  in  the 
rear,  is  the  wild  and  picturesque  spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  early 
pioneers.  With  a  taste  as  rare  as  it  is  laudable,  the  trustees  of  the 
church  have  never  permitted  the  original  cedars  and  other  ancient  forest 
trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  whole  cemetery  is  shaded  and  overgrown 
wiUi  shrubbery  in  all  the  luxuriance  and  wildness  of  primitive  nature. 
The  annexed  view  shows  the  small  enclosure  containing  the  monuments 
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Cemetery  at  Chambershurg. 

of  the  Chambers  family:  several  other  monuments  are  seen  around  it; 
^  the  rear  of  the  church  in  the  background. 
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The  fint  Prtsbyteriaii  church  in  1767  waa  boiH  of  logo,— praTioiie  to  thi^  k  ii  Mi4,  the  < 
gregaticHn  worihlpped  in  CoL  Chambers'  saw-mill,  which  waq  opeai  at  the  sideSy  and  permitted 
the  preacher  thus  to  address  those  without  as  well  as  within. 

In  1803,  the  old  log-church  gave  place  to  the  present  stracture  of  stone.  Ber.  James  Jjuig 
was  the  first  pastor.  He  continued  until  1792,  when  the  ReT.  Mr.  Spear  succeeded  him,  but 
remained  only  a  few  years.  The  Rev.  David  Denny  took  the  charge  in  1800  or  1801,  and  hdd 
it  until  1840,  when,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  was  permitted  to  retire.  He  is  stiD 
living  in  1842.  In  1842,  Rev.  Mr.  M^Sjnley  was  installed  as  pastor.  The  church  was  ineor- 
porated  in  1785. 

The  first  corporators  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  congregation  of  Falling  Sofing 
Presbyterian  church,  were  Patrick  Vance,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Chambers,  sen.,  Matthew  Wilson,  Bsq., 
Josiah  Crawlbrd,  John  Boggs,  Esq.,  Edward  Crawford,  jun..  Rev.  James  Lang,  James  Moore, 
and  their  suoeessors. 

There  is  a  veryancient  church,  the  first  in  the  county,  at  Rocky  Spring,  4  miles  north  of 
Chambersburg.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  was  the  first  pastor. 

Patriotism  was  a  predominant  trait  among  the  early  Presbyterians  of 
Conocooheague,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Kittatinny  valley.  They  w^^ 
conspicuous  among  the  provincial  troops  in  the  old  French  war ;  and 
throughout  all  the  Indian  wars  |hey  sustained  nearly  the  whole  burden 
of  defending  the  frontier.  When  a  new  purchase  was  made,  (sometimes 
before,)  they  were  the  first  to  make  an  opening  in  the  wilderness  bevond 
the  mountstins ;  and  when  the  alarm  of  the  American  revolution  echoed 
along  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Blue  mountain,  it  awakened  a  congenial 
thrill  in  the  blood  of  that  race  which  years  before,  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, had  resisted  the  arbitrary  power  of  England.  There  is,  in  the 
records  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  at  this  place,  a  notice  of  a  series 
of  charges  presented  to  the  session  against  a  certain  member  of  the 
church  as  the  grounds  of  an  exercise  of  discipline ;  and  one  of  the  speci- 
fications is,  that  ^heis  strongly  suspected  of  not  being  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  revoltUion.'** 

Mercersburg  is  situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county,  on  a  branch 
of  W.  Conococheague  cr.,  15  miles  from  Chambersbui^.  The  town  is 
placed  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  oomi- 
try.  The  Waynesburg  and  McConnellsburg  tmnpike  passes  through  the 
town.  The  place  contains  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and  German  Re- 
formed, Seceders,  and  Methodist  churches,  and  a  college  and  theological 
seminary.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  February,  1831.  Popu- 
lation in  1840,  1,143. 

James  Black  first  built  a  mill  at  Mercersburg  about  the  year  1729  or 
'30.  Wm.  Smith  bought  him  out,  and  Wm.  Smith's  son  laid  oat  the 
town,  about  the  year  1786.  Col.  James  Smith,  long  a  captive  among  the 
Indians,  was  of  that  family,  and  an  uncle  to  Hon.  Judge  Robert  Smith, 
now  living.  (See  Bedford  co.)  The  place  was  named  in  honor  of  G«l 
Mercer,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  who  had  shown  great  kindness  to  Ae 
proprietor  or  to  his  father,  while  the  army  was  encamped  near  New 
Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey.  Gov.  William  Finley,  who  filled  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  was  bom  at  Mercersburg,  near  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  about  the  year  1770.  He  is  still  living  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mercersbarg,  in  early  days,  was  an  important  point  for  trade  with  Indians  and  settlera  oo  tbe 
western  frontier.  It  was  no  unconunon  event  to  see  there  50  or  100  pack-horses  in  a  row,  talpnf 
on  their  loads  of  salt,  iron,  and  other  commodities  for  the  Monongahela  country.  About  ffane 
miles  northwest  of  Mercersburg  there  is  a  wild  gorge  in  the  Cove  mountain,  and  within  the  gorgt 
an  ancient  road  leads  up  through  a  narrow,  secluded  cove  or  glen,  encircled  on  everv  side  by  hipi 
and  rugged  mountains.    Here,  at  the  foot  of  a  toilsome  ascent  in  the  road,  which  the  old  tradeis 
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dengnatdl  as  'the  stony  batier,**  are  now  a  decayed  orchard  and  the  mint  of  two  lo^-calnns. 
Some  GSty  years  since,  a  Scotch  trader  dwelt  in  one  of  these  cabins,  and  had  a  store  in  the  other, 
where  he  droTC  a  small  but  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians  and  frontier-men  who  eame  down 
the  monntain-pess,  exchanging:  with  them  powder,  firearms,  salt,  sugar,  iron,  blankets,  and 
cloths,  for  their  ''old  Monongahela,*'  and  the  furs  and  skins  of  the  trappers  and  Indians.  The 
Scotchman  had  a  son  bom  here,  and  Jamie  was  cradled  amid  these  wild  scenes  of  nature  and 
the  mde  din  of  frontier  life.  Tlie  father,  thriving  in  trade,  moved  into  Mercersburg  after  a  few 
Tears,  assumed  a  higher  rank  in  business,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  James  to  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1809.  Passing  over  the  intermediate  scenes  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
in  1843  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  distinguished  members  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  without  some  pretensions  to  a  seat  in  the  presidential  chair. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
plants  in  the  vineyard.  Rev.  Dr.  King,  who  was  a  pastor  of  the 
church,  has  left  among  the  archives  a  little  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  heads  of  families,  with  their  children,  residing  within 
the  bounds  of  his  congregation.  This  list  is  headed  in  the  quaint  Latin 
of  the  clergy  of  that  day :  Catcdogus  Familiarum^  Nominum  ^ue  Persona' 
rum  cuiq:  FamUuB  pertinentium,  in  qua  que  Congregatioms  Divisione. 
The  names  are  almost  universally  Scotch — Campbells,  Wilsons,  M cLel- 
lands,  McDowells,  Barr,  Findlay,  Welsh,  Smith,  &c.  The  following  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  church  is  from  a  manuscript 
(faawn  up  by  the  present  pastor,  and  is  inserted  in  the  church  records. 

This  part  of  the  country  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year  1736.  The  land  being  taken  from 
the  proprietaries  by  those  only  who  designed  to  settle  on  it,  the  settlement  soon  be<^une  numer- 
OBS.  About  the  year  1738  they  formed  themsdves  into  a  congregation,  and  enjoyed  supplies  of 
pleaching  from  that  time.  About  the  year  1740  the  congregation  divided.  The  occasion  of  this 
at  first  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  what  was  cdled  a  revival  of  religion  at  that  time ; 
however,  it  was  what  their  situation  required,  the  congregation  being  before  the  division  much 
too  eKteosive  to  allow  frequent  meetings  at  one  place.  Having  divided,  they  accommodated 
themselves  with  difierent  churches ;  yet  often  considered  themsdves  so  united  as  that  one  com- 
missioner frequently  represented  both  congregations  in  presbytery.  The  "  upper  congregation" 
eaDed  the  Rev.  John  Steel,  previously  of  West  Nottingham  congregation.  He  was  installed  in 
1754,  holding  also  the  chaige  of  "  East  Ckmococheague." 

la  the  next  year  the  settlement  was  ^n'eatly  disturbed  by  the  irruption  of  Indians,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  Braddock's  defeat  This  contmued  for  two  years,  until  the  settlement  was  for  a  time 
entirdy  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Steel  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  at  Carlisle.  After' the 
peeple  returned  to  their  deeolated  habitations,  they  adopted  their  old  form  of  a  congregation,  and 
encaged  soppliee  from  the  presbytery  of  Donegal  for  several  years,  being  in  the  years  1763  uid 
I7S3  again  disturbed  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  Indian  war.  They  after  this  made  some 
attempts  to  obtain  a  settled  ministry,  but  were  unsuccessful  till  the  year  1768,  when  they  called 
Mr.  John  King,  then  a  candidate  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  King 
was  instelled  Aa|^  30, 1769,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  died  m  1613,  about  two  years  after  retiring  from  his  ministry,  having  been  so  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  that,  while  he  continued  his  ministrations,  for  several  years  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
in  the  gilpit  during  service. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  cultivate.  Dnrinc 
the  intervals  of  his  pastoral  avocations  he  continued  to  increase  his  stores  both  of  theological  and 
auaeeOaBeous  knowled^  He  was  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  lan- 
goages,  and  had  attentively  studied  the  several  branches  of  natural  science.  In  1799  he  was 
BOBOved  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dickinson  college.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  sound  in  doctrine, 
kind,  sociable,  cheeHful,  and  instructive,  and  steady  in  attention  to  his  duties.  "  He  left  behind 
hisa  a  charact^  without  a  bk>t."  He  was  the  author  of  a  doctrinal  catechism,  especially  cakra- 
lated  to  fortify  the  young  against  the  spirit  of  skepticism  and  infidelity  which  threatened  at  that 
time  the  morals  of  youth— of  some  pieces  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  a  man's 
marrying  his  former  wife's  sister — and  of  a  dissertation  on  the  prophecies  refeiring  to  the  pteeent 
tilts,  £t.  There  were  about  130  families  in  the  settlement  at  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry. 

hk  1812,  Mr.  David  Elliott,  (now  D.  D.,)  of  Perry  county.  Pa.,  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
eoogregation,  in  which  he  continued  about  seventeen  years,  when  he  removed  to  Washington, 
F^  and  sobseqnently  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in 
ABegfaeny  City.  In  1831,  Mr.  Thomas  Creigh,  of  Carlisle,  was  instoUed,  and  still  (in  18^) 
esn^Boes  in  charge  of  the  congregation.     <*In  February,  1833,  the  church  ezpenenoed  a 
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moiotts  viutation,  commeaoinr  in  giMt  potrer  dminf  a  pvotraetod  BMeCtaf,  tti  aboot  110 
in  that  year  added  to  the  church." 

The  seesion  waa  composed  of  the  foDowini^  members  in  1767 : — ^Wm.  Maxwell,  Wm.  8mith« 
John  M*DoweU,  Wm.  McDowell,  John  Welsh,  Alexander  White,  John  M*Ldland,  Jonathan 
Smith,  Wm.  Campbell,  Robert  Fleming,  Samnd  Templeton — names,  probably,  of  aooM  oC  the 
more  respectable  and  worthy  families  in  the  neighborhood  in  that  day. 


Marshall  College^  Mercersburg. 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  Marshall  College.  The  president's  house  is  seen 
on  the  right,  that  of  one  of  the  professors  on  the  left.  The  main  building 
is  properly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  but  is  used 
in  common  with  the  collegiate  department  until  the  new  college  build- 
ings are  erected  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D., 
is  President,  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

This  Institution  was  fomided,  under  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  PennsylTania,  in  the  year 
1835.  It  sprang  originally  out  of  the  high-school  attached  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  the 
German  Reformed  Synod,  which  was  removed  the .  year  before  from  the  Iwrough  of  York  to  the 
village  of  Mercersburg.  It  stands,  of  course,  in  intimate  connection  with  tms  seminary  stiU. 
The  primary  object  of  the  two  institutions  may  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  The  church 
needs  ministers,  and  she  is  concerned  to  have  them  properly  educated  for  their  high  and  respon. 
sible  work.  It  is  her  zeal  for  this  interest  which  has  given  birth  to  Marshall  College.  Harvard 
University,  Yale  College,  and  Nassau  Hall,  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  a  similar  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  religious  denominations  by  which  they  were  founded 

It  is  designed  to  promote  the  mterest  of  education  generally  within  the  bounds  of  the  Gennan 
Church.  At  the  same  time  its  privileges  are  not  restricted  in  any  way  to  these  limits.  TlKNigh 
founded  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and  looking  to  it  mainly  of  course  for  patronage  and  svppoft, 
its  constitution  is  altogether  catholic  and  free.  The  church,  as  such,  exercises  no  eccleaiarticaX 
supervision  over  it,  more  than  the  Presbjrterian  Church  does  over  Nassau  Hall.  The  coUefa, 
under  this  view,  is  a  general  interest  created  by  the  liberal  zeal  of  the  German  Reianned 
Church,  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  laige,  so  lar  as  a  disposition  may  be  ftlt  to  tmk- 
brace  its  offered  benefits. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  location  more  favorable  altogether  to  health.  As  it  respects  soe. 
nery,  it  may  be  described  as  more  than  beautifril ;  it  is  absolutely  splendid.  At  the  distance  of 
from  two  to  five  miles,  the  mountains  are  thrown  around  it  in  a  sort  of  half^ircle,  praeefbllj 
irregular  and  imposingly  picturesque,  forming  a  vast  amphitheatre,  from  whose  towering  sides, 
in  every  direction,  Nature  looks  forth,  through  sunshine  or  storm,  in  her  most  magnificent  ap. 
parol.     Strangers  of  taste  are  generally  much  taken  with  the  situation. 

Marshall  College  embraces  in  its  organization  a  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  ?hikMophj 
and  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  a  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Belles-Lettres ;  a 
Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences ;  two  assistant  Tutors ;  and  a  Rector  or  Principal  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  pr^>aratory  department. 

A  particular  interest  is  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language.    InstmctioD  is  givea  in 
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Gmmm  Mgslnly,  to  afl  wh»  can  be  penuaded  to  nake  it  an  object  of  itiid^.  Mr.  Benatein 
(ioatrootor  at  preaent  in  German  and  Hebrew)  ia  a  natire  of  Germany.  A  society  ia  establi^ed 
alao  amonf  the  atudenta  tbemaelTea,  ezpreaaly  for  the  cultiyalion  of  the  German  kn^oage. 

Hiere  are  two  riTal  literary  aocietiea  eatabhahed  among  the  students,  bearing  the  names 
Omihemm  and  Diagnotkimn,  wluch  by  a|»pro{>riate  exercksea  endeavor  to  advance  their  own  im- 
provement Each  haa  eataUiahed  ah^ady  a  handsome  Ubrary,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  These  libraries  contain  altogether,  at  this  time,  about  2,800  volumes.  In  addition  to  the 
nae  <tf  their  own  librariea,  the  stutfents  have  access  alao  to  the  lilnary  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  which  compriaes,  in  addition  to  many  valuable  worka  in  thecdogy,  a  large  amount  of  mia- 
cdlaneooa  literature.  It  contains  about  6,000  volumea.  A  general  library  has  begun  to  be 
farmed  alao  for  the  college  itself.    This  ia  intended  to  be  almost  exclusively  scientific. 

There  is  a  law  department  connected  with  the  college,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Hon.  Alexander  Thompson,  lately  presicUng  judge  of  the 
district  In  1843,  the  nmnber  of  resident  graduates  was  1 1 ;  law  students, 
4;  under-graduates,  74;  preparatoir  department,  75;  total,  165.  In 
January,  1843,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  General  Reformed 
Church,  called  with  particular  reference  to  the  vacancy  in  the  German 
professorship  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  created  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ranch,  it  was  determined  to  invite,  by  a  special  mission,  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Krummacher,  D.  D.,  of  Elberfield,  the  distinguished  author 
of  El^ah  the  Tishbite,  &c.,  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Ranch,  smd  at  the  same 
time  have  a  connection  with  Marshall  College.  It  was  stated,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  that  informal  encouragement  had  been  given 
that  this  distinguished  divine  would  accept  such  a  call. 

Greencastlb  is  a  flourishing  borough,  situated  on  the  railroad  to  Ha- 
gerstown,  10  miles  south  of  Chambersburg,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  country.  It  contains  a  Methodist,  Lutheran,  German 
Reformed,  Presbyterian,  and  Moravian  churches.  Population  in  1840, 
931.  The  place  has  been  improved  by  the  railroad.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  1784,  and  first  settled  by  the  Lrwins,  McLanahans,  Watrous,  and 
others. 

Watnesbubo  is  a  large  borough  15  miles  southwest  of  Chambersburg, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  limestone  region.  A  turnpike  runs  from  this  place 
through  Meroersburg  to  McConnellstown.  Population  in  1840,  799. 
Churches,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Grerman  Reformed. 

There  are  also  the  towns  of  Louden,  Campbellstown,  and  St.  Thomas, 
which  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  past  on  the  western  turnpike. 
Louden  was  formerly  the  site  of  one  of  the  line  of  frontier  forts  during 
the  old  French  war. 

Fanketsburo  is  a  small  village  in  the  secluded  but  fertile  Path  valley. 
Strasbubg  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountain,  on  the  sources  of  the  Con- 
odoguinet ;  and  Greenvillagb  is  on  the  Chambersburg  and  Carlisle  turn- 
pike. 

Showbox,  on  Antietam  cr.,  near  the  South  mountain,  is  now,  since  the 
decline  of  Ephrata,  (in  Lancaster  co.,)  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dunkers,  or  Seventh-day  Baptists.  They  keep  up  the  institution  as  origin- 
ally established  at  Ephrata,  and  the  settlement  is  said  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.    Dr.  Fahnestock,  in  his  history  of  Ephrata,  says — 

They  [the  Dimken]  have  oeaily  a  thouMUid  mecee  of  mtuie— a  piece  beinf  compoeed  for  evtry 
bjnui.  This  music  is  lost  entirelyi  now,  at  Ephrata ;  (not  the  music  books,  but  the  style  of 
mng^ng ;)  they  neTer  attempt  it  any  more.  It  is,  howerer,  still  pfeeerved  and  finely  ezecntedi 
tboQf  h  in  a  faint  degree,  at  Snowhill.  Their  singings— which  is  weak  in  comparison  with  the  old 
Ephimta  choir,  and  may  be  likened  to  the  performance  of  an  oyertove  by  a  musieal  box  with 
ito  fTtmitim  by  a  foil  orchestra  in  the  opera  boose— is  so  pecidiar  and  affecting,  that  whuL 
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«itoe  hMtd  it  can  mimr  be  fbcgjittfln.  I  heard  it  once  at  Bphratai  in  mj  Tery  young  4ay8,  wiieit 
M7«al  of  the  <^  choir  were  ml  Mng,  and  the  Antietam  choir  had  met  witti  them.  And  boom 
yean  aince  I  aojoamed  in  the  neighborhood  of  SoowhiU  dming  the  tnmmer  aeaaon,  where  I  had 
a  fine  opportumty  of  hearing  it  frequently  and  judeing  of  its  ezcellenoe.  On  each  returning  Fti- 
day  erening,  the  oommeneemeBt  of  the  Sabbath,  I  rmlarly  monnted  ray  hone  and  rode  to  that 
place — a  distance  of  three  milea — and  lingered  aboot  &e  grove  in  front  of  the  bml^|r  during  tfa« 
evening  exercises,  charmed  to  enchantment  It  was  in  my  gay  days,  when  the  fashion  and  am- 
bition of  the  world  possessed  my  whole  breast ;  but  there  was  such  a  sublimit^r  and  devotion  in 
their  miuie,  that  I  repaired  with  the  greatest  punctuality  to  this  place,  to  drink  in  those  melfifln- 
ooa  tones  which  tran^Mirted  ray  spirit,  for  the  time,  to  regions  of  unalloyed  bliss — tones  which  I 
never  before  nor  since  heard  on  earth,  thooffh  I  have  frequoited  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Italian  opera :  that  is  music  for  the  ear ;  the  music  of  Bkisbbl  is  music  for  the  90ul — music  that 
afibrds  more  than  natural  gratification.  It  was  always  a  deHghtfril  hour  to  me-— enhanced  by  the 
litoation  of  the  cloister,  mdeh  is  in  a  lonely  vale  just  beyond  the  South  mountain.  During  the 
week  I  longed  for  the  return  of  that  evening,  and  on  the  succeeding  morning  was  again  irresisti- 
bly led  to  toke  the  same  lide,  (if  I  did  not  let  it  be  known  in  the  evenin|r  that  I  was  on  the 
ground — ^for  whenever  it  was  discovered,  I  was  invited  and  kept  the  nieht  m  the  cloister,)  to  at- 
tend morning  service— at  which  time  I  always  entered  the  room,  as  there  was  then  preaching. 
But  as  often  as  I  entersd,  I  became  ashamed  of  myself ;  for  scarcely  had  these  strains  of  celes. 
tial  melody  touched  my  ear,  than  I  was  bathed  in  tears :  unable  to  suppress  them,  they  continued 
to  cover  my  face  during  the  service ;  nor,  in  spite  of  my  mortification,  could  I  keep  away.  They 
were  not  tears  of  penitence,  (for  my  heart  was  not  subdued  to  the  Lord,)  but  tears  of  ecstatic 
laptare,  giving  a  foretaste  of  tiie  joys  of  heaven. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

Greene  courrrr,  originally  a  part  of  Washington,  was  organized  by  the 
act  of  0th  Feb.  1796.  It  occupies  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the 
state.  Length  32  m.,  breadth  19 ;  area,  597  sq.  miles.  Population  in 
1800,  8,605  ;  in  1810,  12,544  ;  in  1820,  15,554  ;  in  1830,  18,028  ;  in  1840, 
19,147. 

The  surface  of  the  co.  is  generally  hilly ;  the  western  part,  where  the 
streams  rise,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  an  agricultural  country :  there  are, 
however,  along  the  streams  some  delightful  valleys,  abounding  in  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  and  covered,  in  their  primitive  state,  with  a  dense  growth 
of  timber.  The  rolling  character  of  the  surface,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  are  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  grain.  Many  of  the  cattle 
rnS^ed  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  are  grazed  here  before  being  driv- 
en to  the  eastern  markets. 

The  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  which, 
until  within  a  year  or  two  past,  proved  a  profitable  stock,  and  will  proba- 
bly always  pay  as  well  in  this  region,  or  better,  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  farming.  The  co.  is  well  watered  by  six  principal  creeks— 
Dunkard,  Big  Whitely,  Little  Whitely,  Muddy,  and  Ten  Mile  creeks — 
all  of  which  empty  into  the  Monongahela,  which  washes  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  co.  Wheeling  creek  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling. 
These  streams,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  worn  very  deep  channels  in 
the  country,  and  have  imparted  to  it  its  rough  and  rolling  aspect ;  yet,  if 
tiiey  have  thus  in  some  measure  marred  the  beauty  of  the  land,  they 
have  amply  compensated  for  the  inconvenience  by  the  inexhaustible  min- 
eral supplies  which  are  Icud  open  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  thus  abraded. 
The  great  Pittsburg  coal  seam,  from  6  to  8  feet  thick,  and  probably  the 
purest  and  most  important  seam  of  coal  in  the  west,  is  exposed  at  many 
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localities  throiiglumt  the  co.  Above  the  coal,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
heavy  bed  of  sandstone  and  e^ale»  reposes  the  most  extensive  and  valua- 
ble deposit  of  lime  in  the  western  counties,  consisting  of  beds  from  7  to 
20  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  mcalculable  value  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
southwestern  counties ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tl^  importaiice  of 
lime,  as  a  fertilizer,  hcus  been  hitherto  so  much  overlooked.  Another 
seam  of  coal,  about  si3^  feet  thick,  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  South  Ten 
Mile  cr.,  two  miles  east  of  Waynesburg,  and  is  met  with  at  various  other 
points  of  the  county.  A  forge  and  furnace  were  formerly  in  operation 
near  the  mouth  of  Ten  Mile  cr., — and  a  large  woollen  factory,  during  the 
late  war,  in  Clarksville, — ^but  were  suffered  to  decline. 

That  extensive  district  now  composing  Greene,  Washington,  and  Fay- 
ette coimties,  and  a  part  of  Somerset,  wcus  originally  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  and  was  first  settled,  or  rather 
first  visited,  by  adventurers  from  that  state  and  Maryland.  As  early  as 
1754,  David  Tygart  had  settled  in  the  valley  which  still  bears  his  name 
in  Northwestern  Virginia.  Several  other  families  and  individuals  came 
into  the  region  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  afterwards.  These  early 
adventurers  were  men  of  iron  nerves  and  stout  hearts — a  compound  of 
the  hunter,  the  warrior,  and  the  husbandman ;  they  came  prepared  to 
endure  all  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  wilderness ;  to  encounter  its  risks, 
and  defend  their  precarious  homes  against  the  wily  natives  of  the  forest 
For  some  10  or  15  years  the  possession  of  the  country  was  hotly  contestedt 
and  altematelv  held  and  abandoned  by  the  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
French  and  mdians  on  the  other.  Families  were  frequently  murdered, 
cabins  burnt,  and  the  settlement  thus  for  a  time  broken  up.  Stockade 
forts  were  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  protection  of  their  fand« 
lies  in  time  of  invasion.  One  of  these,  called  Jarret's  fort,  was  situated 
on  Whitely  creek,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Greensburg.  Settlements 
were  made  at  a  verv  early  date  by  the  Rev.  John  Corbly  and  his  family, 
and  others,  on  Muddy  creek.  The  following  narrative  was  given  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  Rev.  W'm.  Rogers  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1785 : 

On  the  second  Sabbath  in  Mav,  m  the  year  178S,  being  my  appointment  at  one  of  mv  meeting- 
hooBes,  about  a  mile  from  my  dwellinff-hoasey  I  set  out  with  my  dear  wife  and  five  cbildren  for 
poblic  worship.  Not  suspectmg  any  danger,  I  walked  behind  200  yards,  with  my  Bible  in  my 
hand,  meditating ;  as  I  was  thus  employed,  all  on  a  sodden,  I  was  greatly  alarmed  with  tha 
frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me.  I  immediately  ran,  with  all  the  qpeed  I  could, 
yamly  hunting  a  club  as  I  ran,  till  I  got  within  40  yards  of  them ;  my  poor  wife  seeing 
me,  cried  to  me  to  make  my  e8cai>e ;  an  Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me ;  I  then  fled,  and  by  so  doing 
outran  him.  My  wife  had  a  sucking  child  in  her  aims  ;  this  little  in£uit  they  killed  and  scalped. 
They  then  strock  my  wife  several  times,  but  not  getting  her  down,  the  Indian  who  aimed  to  shoot 
me,  ran  to  her,  shot  her  through  the  body,  and  scalped  her ;  my  little  boy,  an  only  son,  about  six 
years  old,  they  sunk  the  hatchet  into  his  brain,  and  thus  dispatched  him.  A  daughter,  besides 
the  infant,  they  also  killed  and  scalped.  My  eldest  daughter,  who  is  yet  aHve,  was  hid  in  a  treo. 
about  90  yards  from  the  place  where  the  rest  were  killed,  and  saw  tlie  whole  proceedings.  She, 
seeing  the  Indians  all  go  off,  as  she  thought,  ^t  up,  and  deliberately  crept  out  from  the  hollow 
trunk ;  but  one  of  them  espying  her,  ran  hastily  up,  knocked  her  down,  and  scalped  her ;  also 
her  only  surviving  sister,  one  on  whose  head  they  did  not  leave  more  than  an  inch  round,  either 
of  flesh  or  skin,  besides  taking  a  piece  of  her  slralL  She,  and  the  befbre-jnentioned  one,  ate  still 
miraculously  preserved,  thou|^h,  as  jou  must  think,  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expenae  with  them,  besides  anxiety  about  them,  insomuch  that  I  am,  as  to  worldly 
circumstances,  almost  ruined.  I  am  yet  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  cured ;  they  stUl,  blessed  m 
God,  retain  their  senses,  notwithstanding  the  painlVil  operations  they  have  already  and  must  yet 
pass  through. 
Muddy  creek,  Washington  county,  July  8, 1785. 

In  several  interesting  numbers  published  in  the  National  Intelligmioer 
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two  or  three  yean  since  under  the  idgnature  of  **  A  TVavell^,^  is  die  fdU 
lowing  paragraph  relating  to  Greene  county: 

The  warrior,  with  his  gqn,  hatchet,  and  knife,  prepared  alike  to  day  the  deer  and  bear  Itir  food^ 
and  aleo  to  defend  himself  against  and  destroy  his  savage  enemy,  was  not  the  only  kind  of  man 
who  sought  these  wilds.  A  very  interesting  and  tragic  instance  was  given  of  the  contrary  by 
the  throe  brothers  Eckarlys.  These  men,  Dunkards  by  profession,  left  the  eastern  and  cultivated 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  western  wilderness.  Their  first  per. 
manent  camp  was  on  a  creek  flowing  into  the  Monongahela  river,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  stream  they  gave  the  name  of^Dunkard  creek,  which  it  still  bears.  Theae 
men  of  peace  employed  themselves  in  exploring  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  which  one  vast, 
silent,  and  uncultivated  waste  spread  around  uem.  From  Dunkard*s  creek  these  men  removed 
to  Dunkard's  bottom,  on  Cheat  river,  which  they  made  their  permanent  residence,. and,  with  a 
lavage  war  raging  at  no  considerable  distance,  they  spent  some  years  unmolested ;  indeed,  it  ia 
probable,  unseen. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  salt,  ammunition,  and  clothing.  Dr.  Thomas  Eckariy  re- 
erossed  the  mountains  with  some  peltry.  On  his  return  ^m  Winchester  to  rejoin  his  bro&ers, 
he  stopped  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  at  Fort  Pleasant,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of 
the  inhabitants  by  relating  his  adventures,  removals,  and  present  residence.  His  avowed  pacific 
principles,  as  pacific  religious  principles  have  everywhere  else  done,  exposed  him  to  suspicion, 
and  he  was  detained  as  a  confederate  of  the  Indians,  and  as  a  spy  come  to  examine  the  frontier 
ind  its  defences.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Eckariy  assert  his  innocence  of  any  connection  with  the  In. 
dians,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  neither  he  nor  his  brothers  had  even  seen  an  Indian  since  their 
residence  west  of  the  mountains.  He  could  not  obtain  his  liberty  until,  by  his  own  suggestion, 
he  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  were  to  reconduct  him  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Pleas- 
ant,  in  ease  of  any  confirmation  of  the  charges  against  him. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings,  though  in  themselves  very  unjust,  it  is  probable,  saved  the  life  of 
Dr.  Eckariy,  and  his  innocence  was  made  manifest  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  Approaching 
the  cabin  where  he  had  left  and  anxiously  hoped  to  find  his  brothers,  himself  and  his  guard 
were  presented  with  a  heap  of  ashes.  In  the  yard  lay  the  mangled  and  putrid  remains  of  the 
two  brothers,  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  horrors  oif  the  scene,  beside  the  corpses  lay  the  hoops  oa 
which  their  scalps  had  been  dried.  Dr.  Eckariy  and  the  now  sympathizing  men  buried  the  re- 
mains, and  not  a  prisoner,  but  a  forlom  and  desolate  man,  he  returned  to  the  South  Branch. 
This  was  amongst  the  opening  scenes  of  that  lengthened  tragedy  which  was  acted  through  up- 
wards of  thirty  years. 

The  following  also  occurred  within  or  near  Greene  county,  then  West- 
moreland : 

Madam  ; — ^I  have  written  to  Bfr. ,  of  your  city,  an  account  of  an  aflto  between  a  white 

man  and  two  Indians.  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  a  relation  in  which  you  will  see  how  a  per- 
son of  your  sex  acquitted  herself  in  defence  of  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  story,  is  named  Experience  Bozarth.  She  lives  on  a  creek 
called  Dunkard  creek,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  this  county.  About  the  middle  of  March  last, 
two  or  three  families,  who  were  afraid  to  stay  at  home,  gathered  to  her  house  and  there  stayed — 
looking  on  themselves  to  be  safer  than  when  all  scattered  about  at  their  own  houses. 

On  a  certain  day,  some  of  tiie  children  thus  collected  came  running  in  fiom  [day,  iji  great 
haste,  saying,  there  were  ugly  red-men.  One  of  the  men  in  the  house  stepped  to  the  door, 
where  he  received  a  ball  in  the  side  of  his  breast,  which  caused  him  to  fell  back  into  the  house. 
The  Indian  was  immediately  in  over  him,  and  engaged  with  another  man  who  was  in  the  house. 
The  man  tossed  the  Indian  on  a  bed,  and  called  for  a  knife  to  kill  him.  (Observe,  these  were  all 
the  men  that  were  in  the  house.)  Now  Mrs.  Bozarth  appears  the  only  hdp,  who  not  finding  a 
knife  at  hand,  took  up  an  axe  that  lay  by,  and  with  one  blow  cut  out  the  brains  of  the  Indun. 
At  that  instant,  (for  all  was  instantaneous,)  a  second  Indian  entered  the  door,  and  shot  the  man 
dead,  who  was  engaged  with  the  Indian  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Bozarth  turned  to  this  second  Indian, 
and  with  her  axe  gave  him  several  large  cuts,  some  of  which  let  his  entrails  appear.  He  bawled 
out,  murder,  munfer.  On  this,  si^ndiy  other  Indians,  (who  had  hitherto  heea  fbUy  employed, 
killing  some  children  out  of  doors,)  came  rushing  to  his  relief;  the  head  of  one  of  theae  Mrs. 
Bozarth  clave  in  two  with  her  axe,  as  he  stuck  it  m  at  the  door,  which  laid  him  flat  upon  the 
ground.  Another  snatched  hold  of  the  wounded,  bellowing  fellow,  and  pulled  him  out  of  doon ; 
and  Mrs.  Bozarth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  was  first  shot  in  the  door,  and  by  this  time 
a  httle  recovered,  shut  the  door  after  them,  and  festened  it,  where  they  k^  ffarrison  fer  several 
days,  the  dead  white  man  and  dead  Indian  both  m  the  house  with  them,  and  the  Indians  about 
the  house  besie^g  them.  At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a  party  sent  for  that  purpose.  This 
whole  affair,  to  shutting  the  door,  was  not,  perhaps,  more  than  three  minutes  in  acting. 

Westmoreland,  Apnl  36, 1779. 
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The  more  permanent  and  peaoefal  settlement  of  the  county  was  not 
made  nntil  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Greensburg,  the  oldest  village  in 
the  county,  must  have  been  laid  out  about  this  time,  or  not  long  previ- 
ously. 

Wayn ESBURG,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  when  the  county  was  estab* 
lished  in  1796,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1816.  The  land 
was  purchased  from  Thomas  Slater,  and  the  lots  were  sold  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  for  account  of  the  county.  Nathaniel  Jennings  had 
built  a  mill  in  the  vicinity  some  time  before  the  site  was  selected  for  the 
coimty  seat  Thomas  Kent,  David  and  Israel  White,  John  and  Thomas 
Smith,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  were  among  the  early  resi- 
dents here.  The  borough  is  situated  in  a  delightful  valley  neetr  the  left 
bank  of  Ten  Mile  creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  within 
one  mile  of  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  enjoys  the  advantages,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  public  business,  of  pure  air,  good  water,  a  fertile  soil, 
timber,  stone,  and  bituminous  coal  in  abundance.  The  scenery  around 
the  town  is  delightful.  The  Catholics,  Cumberiand  Presbyterians,  and 
two  denominations  of  Methodists,  have  each  a  church,  and  the  Baptists 
are  about  bmlding* 


Central  part  of  Waynesburg. 

In  the  annexed  view  the  courthouse  and  public  offices  are  seen  on  the 
left.  The  private  dwellings,  of  which  there  are  about  80,  are  many  of 
them  of  brick  or  sandstone.  No  stage-coach  runs  from  the  town  in  any 
direction.  Large  droves  of  cattle  pass  through  towards  the  eastern 
markets,  the  clay  roads  alcmg  this  route  acting  more  kindly  upon  their 
feet  than  the  stony  surface  of  the  national  road.  The  academy  of  the 
county  is  at  Carmichaelstown,  or  New  Lisbon,  a  village  of  some  impor- 
tance  on  Muddy  creek,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Gbssnsbubo,  on  the  Monongahela,  was  formeriy  a  place  of  considerable 
trade — a  depot  for  produce  sent  down  the  river  in  arks  and  steamboats  ; 
but  larger  towns  on  the  national  road  and  on  the  Ohio  have  changed  the 
current  of  trade.    Directly  opposite  Greensburg  is  New  Geneva,  the 
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fmner  residence  of  Mr.  6allatiii»  and  the  site  of  his  extensive  gla»> 
works. 

Nbwtowf,  MAPUSTOwiffy  Claeksyille,  JbffexsoVv  Mouvt  Moiri8»  Mouoh 
TiLLB,  and  CuirroN,  are  small  villages,  adapted  to  the  business  of  the  a^ 
riooltoral  communities  amid  which  they  are  respectively  situated. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

HnNTDiaDoir  countt,  <Higinally  a  part  of  Bedford*  was  established  by 
the  act  of  20th  Sept.  1787.  Its  limits  were  curtailed  in  1604  by  the  sep- 
aration of  a  part  of  Cambria  co.  Length  38  m.,  breadth  31 ;  area  1,185 
sq.  m.  Population  in  1790,  7,568 ;  in  1800,  13,008 ;  in  1810,  14,778 ;  in 
1820,  20,142 ;  in  1830,  27,145;  in  1840,  35,484. 

The  county  lies  entirely  within  tiie  great  central  mountainous  district, 
and  its  surface  is  consequently  rugged.  In  passing  through  the  county 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  there  occur  successively  the  Tusca- 
rora,  Shade,  Black-log,  Jack's,  Sideling-hill,  Terrace,  Allegripus,  Tussey's, 
Lock,  Brush,  Bald  Eagle,  and  the  great  Allegheny  mountains ;  with  some 
ridges  of  minor  importance.  The  Broad-top  mountain  is  an  isolated  ele- 
vation on  the  southwest  boundary,  containing  a  small  and  singular  bitu- 
minous coal  basin,  the  seams  of  which  are  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diick- 
ness. 

Between  these  mountains  are  a  corresponding  number  of  vaUeys,  of 
every  variety  as  regards  their  shape,  and  adaptation  tor  agricultural  and 
mineral  purposes.  Some  are  broad,  containing  undulating  lands  highly 
enriched  with  limestone ;  others  are  coves,  of  a  canoe  shape,  enclosed  be- 
tween two  spurs  of  a  mountain ;  others  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow 
their  waters  comfortable  room  to  pass.  The  Raystown  branch,  ivhich 
passes  through  one  of  these,  writhes  and  wriggles  itself  about  as  if  vexed 
with  the  restraint.  Tlie  Juniata  passes  through  the  centre,  and  receives 
all  the  minor  streams  of  the  county.  Tlie  Little  Juniata,  the  Frankstown 
branch,  the  Raystown  branch,  and  Aughwick  cr.,  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries. 

The  county  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  state,  in  the  richnesB 
and  variety  of  its  mineral  deposits,  and  the  steadiness  and  extent  of  its 
water-power ;  it  is  inferior  to  but  few  in  the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  and 
its  oonvenient  situation  for  obtaining  fiiel  of  all  varieties,  for  manofae- 
turing  purposes.  Bituminous  coal  can  be  obtained,  by  railroad  and  caaal, 
firmn  the  Allegheny  mountain :  lead-c^re  is  found  in  Sinking  valley,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  one  of  the  mines  was  woriced 
to  some  extent  The  predominating  ore,  however,  is  iron,  of  which  vast 
deposits  are  found  in  sdmost  every  section  oi  the  county.  Tlie  maavlM- 
turing  of  iron  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  business,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  fdlowing  list  of  iron-wcNrks,  extracted  flrcHn  Hanis's 
Pittdnirg  Directory  for  1837:— 

On  the  Little  Juniata — Elizabeth  iVimace  and  Mary  Ann  forge,  owned  by  Edward  Bell ;  Antb 
^^9  by  G^raham  &.  M*Camaiit ;  Cold-spring  forge,  by  John  Crotter ;  forge  by  A.  R.  Crmne,  (not 
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AuaMl  in  18S7 ;)  UiuMi  liimtee,  ««ned hj  Miohtfil WalUee, Qoe«|Med  bj Dongr,  Gr^eaEt  6lCo.\ 
aod  Bane's  forge,  owned  by  Dorsej,  Green  &.  Co. ;  T3rTone  forges,  (two,)  by  William  Lyon  & 
Co. ;  Janiata  ibrge,  by  G.  &.  J.  H.  Shoenbemr.  On  the  Frankttown  Branch— AUeffheny  far^ 
Baee,  by  E.  Baker  &,  Co. ;  Etna  fomace  and  forge,  by  H.  S.  Spang ;  rolling-mill  and  forge,  by 
G.  Hatfield  &  Co.,  (not  completed  in  1837 ;)  Aimace  by  H.  S.  Spang,  (not  completed  in  1837 ;) 
Cove  forge,  hj  Royer  &.  Schmucker.  On  the  Ratfstown  BramrA—Frankstown  fomaee,  by  Daniel 
Hikwian ;  Chnton  forge,  by  Wm.  Hopkins  A,  Beigfatel.  On  Stone  Creek — Greenwood  ftimace, 
owned  by  Rawle  6l  IuU  ;  forge  owned  by  W.  d&  A.  Coach,  leased  to  Rawle  6l  Hall.  On  Spruce 
Creeir*— Elizabeth  forge,  by  G.  &,  J.  H.  Shoenberger ;  PennsylTania  furnace  and  three  Coleraine 
fiMvet,  by  Sborb,  Stewart  Sl  Co.  ;  Elizabeth  forge,  by  R.  Moore ;  Franklin  forge,  by  C.  WigUm ; 
BCmington  forge,  by  Wm.  Hopkins ;  Stockdale  forge,  by  John  S.  Isett.  On  Sl^de  Creek — Rock- 
hill  foroace,  by  J.  M.  Bell ;  Winchester  Aimace,  owned  by  T.  T.  Cromwell,  ocoopied  by  J.  M. 
ABen.  On  Augkwiek  Creek — Chester  fnmace  and  Aughwick,  erected  in  1837.  On  Warrior*9 
Mark  Run — ^Hmitingdon  ftimace,  by  G.  &.  J.  H.  Shoenberger.  On  Little  Bald  Eagle  Creeks* 
Bald  Eagle  furnace,  by  Wul  Lyon  &,  Ca  On  Big  Trough  Creek — Mary  Ann  nimace  and 
forge,  owaed  by  John  Sayage,  conducted  by  John  Tt^mpson.  On  Piney  Creek — Springfield  fur- 
nace and  Franklin  forge,  by  Samuel  Royer  &.  Co.  On  Clover  Creek — Rebecca  ftumace,  owned 
by  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberier.  Li  all,  16  furnaces,  24  forges,  1  rcdling-null  |  making  13,750  toiii 
of  pig-metal,  and  9,309  tons  of  Uooms. 

The  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  throngh  the 
coontyt  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  tenninating  at  Hollidaysbnrg, 
where  the  Portage  railroad  over  the  Allegheny  mountain  commences. 
The  construction  of  this  public  work,  completed  about  the  year  1834,  haft 
changed  the  whole  course  of  business  in  the  county.  Arks  and  keel-b<Mtts» 
and  river-pilots  have  foimd  their  occupation  gone.  Towns,  that  once  con* 
trolled  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  the  cotmty,  have  lost  that  business, 
which  has  been  difiiised  among  small  rival  places  along  the  line  of  pub- 
lic wcHrks ;  and  small  villages  have  grown  into  large  bustling  towns  by 
the  impetus  of  internal  improvements. 

The  principal  turnpike  in  the  county  is  that  along  the  Juniata  to  Holli- 
davsburg,  and  thence  over  the  mountain  to  Ebensburg  and  Pittsburg. 
Other  frequented  thoroughfares  pass  into  Bedford,  Centre,  and  MifflUi 
counties. 

Several  curious  caves  have  been  discovered  in  the  limestone  valleys  ( 
and  there  are  several  mineral  springs,  which  are  efficacious  in  certain 
diseases. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  settlement  by  the  whites,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Huntingdon,  (if  indeed  it  be  not  in  Bedford  co. — see  p.  117^ 
was  probably  about  the  year  1749,  on  Aughwick  cr.,  in  the  extreme 
southern  comer  of  the  county.  The  adventurous  pioneers  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  disregarding  the  limits  of  purchases  from  the  mdians,  had  penetrated 
to  a  number  of  places  on  the  waters  of  the  Juniata,  beycMid  the  Kittatin- 
ny  mountain.  But,  by  order  of  the  provincial  government,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  complaints  from  the  Indians,  Richard  Peters  and  others,  in  May, 
1750,  routed  these  intruders,  and  burnt  their  cabins.  The  report  states 
that  '^at  Aughwick  they  burnt  the  cabin  of  one  Carlton,  and  another  un- 
finished one,  and  three  were  burnt  in  the  Big  cove.^  Hence  the  name 
of  Burnt  Cabins,  still  given  to  that  place. 

Between  the  dctte  of  that  event  and  1756,  a  place  called  Aughwick  is 
freqoently  mentioned  in  the  old  provincial  records ;  but  whether  a  settle- 
ment of  whites  or  Indians  it  does  not  distinctly  i^pear.  It  was  probably 
the  same  place  where  Fort  Shirley  was  subsequently  built,  in  Jan.  1756— 
one  of  the  line  of  frontier  posts.  After  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock,  in 
the  summer  of  1755,  scalping  parties  of  Indians  roamed  throughout  the 
whole  frontier,  cutting  off  all  tne  defenceless  settlements.    The  following 
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extracts,  from  Sckrgeanfs  Abstracts  of  die  Provincial  Records,  relate  to 
this  r^on : — 

1755.  From  Aughwick,  Dot  9.  That  14  days  before,  160  were  about  leaving  the  Ohio 
to  attack  the  frontiera.  That  the  Indians  meant  to  draw  off  all  the  Indians  firom  out  of  Pemi- 
■ylvania  and  from  the  Susquehanna,  before  they  attacked  the  province. 

1755.  Nov.  2.  Accounts  from  C.  Weiser  and  others,  that  the  people  at  Aughwick  and  Juni- 
ata were  all  cut  off. 

March  4.  Conference  with  a  number  of  Indians,  one  of  whom  had  returned  finom  his  visit,  ia 
Dec.  last,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Six  Nations ;  and  tkote  who  lived  «t 
Aughwick  before  Braddoek^t  defeat,  and  rince  at  Harrises, 

1756.  Aug.  3.  Mr.  Morris  informed  the  governor  and  council,  that  he  had  concerted  an  ex- 
pedition against  Kittanning,  to  be  conducted  bjr  Col.  John  Armstrong,  who  was  to  have  under 
his  command  the  companies  under  Capt.  Hamilton,  Capt  Mercer,  Ci^>t.  Ward,  and  Capt  Pot- 
ter ;  and  to  engage  what  volunteers  he  could  besides :  that  the  affair  was  to  be  kept  as  secret  as 
possible,  and  the  officers  and  men  ordered  to  march  to  Fort  Shirlejr,  and  from  thence  to  set  out 
for  the  expedition.  And  he  had  given  Col.  Armstrong  particular  instructions,  which  were  en- 
tered in  the  orderly  book ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  orders,  and  agreeable  to  the  plan  concerted, 
CoL  Armstrong  had  made  the  necessary  preparations,  and  has  wrote  to  him  a  letter  from  Fort 
Shiriey,  stating  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  Letter  from  CoL  Armstrong,  contiuning 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Granville  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  the  garriscm  taktt 
prisoners.  That  they  designed  very  soon  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  with  400  men.  '*  Capt.  Jacobs 
said  he  could  take  any  fort  that  would  catch  fire,  and  would  m^LC  peace  with  the  English  when 
they  had  learned  him  to  make  gunpowder.** 

Col.  Armstrong  marched  from  Fort  Shirley  on  the  29th.  Aug.  At  the 
Beaver-damsy  near  the  old  Indian  village  of  Frankstown,  which  appears 
to  have  been  then  in  existence^  he  came  up  with  his  advanced  party. 
(See  Armstrong  co.) 

1756.  Oet.  18.  The  goveroor  lelated  that  he  iDvmd  the  frootifin  in  a  depkxrable  oonditMa ; 
Fort  Granville  being  burnt  by  the  enemy.  Fort  Shirley  evacuated  by  his  order,  and  the  oomrtiy 
people  dispirited,  and  running  into  little  forts  for  pi«eent  security.  An  order  was  given  to  haw 
them  immediate^  examined,  that  such  as  were  well  planned  and  tenable  migfat  be  eontiniied,  and 
tiie  rest  demolished. 

The  frontiers  remained  in  an  misafe  state  until  after  the  treaty  at  F<Ht 
Stanwix  in  1768,  when  the  coimtry  beyond  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  as 
far  as  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  purchased  by  the  pro- 
prietary government.  At  that  time  this  region  was  generally  known  as 
**  the  new  purchase.**  The  land-office  was  opened  in  the  following  year, 
and  many  of  the  Scotch  Irish  settlers  from  the  Conococheague,  Carlislct 
and  Paxton  settlements,  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  lovely  valleys 
of  the  Juniata.  Of  the  adventures,  however,  of  those  early  pioneers, 
previous  to  the  revolutionary  wm,  scarcely  any  records  have  fc^n  pre- 
served, except  here  and  there  a  memorandum  in  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  land-office,  or  the  reports  of  land  titles  tried  in  the  courts. 
The  Indians  committed  constant  depredations  upon  the  settlements  near 
the  Allegheny  mountain  during  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  following  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine in  1788,  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of^  a  part  of  Uie 
county  at  that  time. 

Bald  Eagle  valley,  (on  the  frontiers  of  Bedford  eoontj,  state  of  Pennsylvania,)  er,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  Smkmg  Spring  valley,  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Fhiladdphia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  high,  rugged  mountains,  called  the  Canoe  ridge,  and  on  the 
west  by  another  called  the  Bald  Eagto,  or  Warrior  mountains,  and  fortas  a  fine,  pleasant  valeof 
limestone  bottom,  extending  about  five  miles  in  the  widest  part  This  vaUey  contained,  in  Ihs 
year  1779,  about  sixty  or  seventy  &milies,  living  in  log-houses,  who  formed,  within  a  ipace  of 
seven  or  eight  ^ears,  several  valuable  plantations ;  some  of  which  are  extremely  agreeable  on  ac- 
count of  their  situation,  but  possess,  notiRthstanding,  very  few  inducements  to  an  inhabitaatef 
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^  more  tetttod  pttto  to  njoiini  kmsf  amouff  tfiem,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  piozimify  of  the  bidianf. 
80  little  proTiskm  ig  made,  indeed,  against  me  attacks  of  hostile  tribes,  that  instead  of  fonmngr 
societiee,  whereby  defence  mifffat  easily  be  obtained,  the  settlers  dwell,  in  general,  remete  from 
one  another — ^few  plantations  being  within  less  than  two  or  three  miles  dutance  of  its  nearest 
neighbor — so  that  when  any  disagrreement  takes  place,  the  greater  number  are  left  exposed  to  the 
enemy  before  it  is  practicable  to  spread  the  alarm  of  their  approach. 

This  place,  doring  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  was  made  remarkable  on  acoomit  of  the  no- 
meroos  lead  mines  said  to  be  there ;  and  as  the  want  of  that  article  daily  increased,  and  supplies 
grew  more  and  more  uncertain,  it  was  deemed  of  so  much  moment  as  to  induce  a  company,  mu 
ier  the  promises  of  the  state,  to  settle  in  the  Talley,  with  a  yiew  to  establish  a  regular  set  of 
woi^s.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  a  large  fort  of  logs  was  erected,  and  some  miners  em* 
ployed,  by  whom  regular  trials  were  made  of  such  places  as  were  thought  the  most  promising, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was  produced,  from  which  lead  enough  was  made  to  give  a 
competent  idea  of  the  real  value  of  the  mines  in  general.  On  account,  however,  of  the  danger 
of  remaining  in  this  situation  while  an  Indian  war  continued — added  to  the  consideration  that 
tiie  miners  were  all  old-countrymen,  utterly  unused  to  this  mode  of  life— reasons  wore  suggested 
lor  quitting  the  service,  and  the  whole  undertaking  fell  to  the  ground. 

llie  lead  ore,  from  samples  repeatedly  produced,  was  of  many  kinds — some  in  broad  shining 
flakes,  and  others  of  the  steely  texture.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  a  considerable  deptl^ 
—(me  of  which  was  in  the  hill  iqx>n  which  the  fort  was  erected,  and  from  which  many  large 
nasses  of  ore  were  procured,  but  because  it  did  not  form  a  regular  vein,  this  was  discontinue 
and  another  opened  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  nearer  to  Frankstown.  Here  the  miners  ooa- 
tinned,  until  they  finally  relinouished  the  business.  When  they  first  began,  they  found  in  the 
upper  surface,  or  vegetable  earth,  several  hundred  weight  of  cubic  lead  ore,  cleam  and  unmixed 
with  any  substance  whatever,  which  continued  as  a  clue,  leading  them  down  through  the  di^r- 
ent  strata  of  earth,  maii,  &c.,  until  they  came  to  the  rock,  which  is  here  in  general  of  limestone, 
like  shaft  first  opened,  was  carried  down  about'  twenty  feet — from  which  a  level  was  cbiven, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  length,  towards  the  Bald  Eajgrle  mountains  ;  but  as  strong  signa 
of  ore  were  observed  bdiind  the  first  shaft,  it  gpave  occasion  to  sink  another,  wluch  fiuly  an- 
swered evcay  expectation ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  to  the  depth  of  the  first  level,  they  began 
to  drive  it  into  the  first  shaft,  intending,  as  soon  as  they  had  formed  that  opening  and  cleared  it 
of  <xe,  to  begin  a  shaft  lower  down,— 4be  vein  of  ore  showing  itself  strongly  iqpon  the  bottom  of 
the  old  level.  This  intention,  however,  was  likewise  deserted.  Another  phtce  was  begun  on  the 
load  towards  Huntingdon,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  upon  the  top  of  a  small  hil). 
The  people  of  the  vidley  had  made  the  first  attempt,  but  the  excessive  hardness  of  the  stone 
obliged  them  to  f^we  over  their  undertaking.  Upon  clearing  away  the  first  rubbish,  the  vein  was 
discovered  overlaid  with  mmidic  of  the  grayish  steel-grained  kind ;  and  this  work  was  ocmtinued, 
with  much  success,  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  until  the  fall  of  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  sfNrings  so  as 
to  prevent  all  further  discoveiy.  A  levd  was  intended  to  be  driven  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
hiQ  (having  signs  of  ore)  up  to  the  shaft,  but  was,  as  the  rest,  given  over  for  want  of  assistance. 

Among  othor  curiosities  of  this  place,  that  called  the  Arch  spring  may  be  particularized,  as  it 
Tons  close  upon  the  road  from  the  town  to  the  fort.  It  is  a  deep  hcnlow,  formed  in  the  Hmeetonft 
rock,  about  30  fc«t  in  width,  with  a  rude  arch  of  stone  hanging  over  it,  fbrming  a  passage  fot  the 
water,  which  it  throws  out  with  some  degree  of  violence,  and  in  such  plenty  as  to  form  a  fine 
stieam,  which  at  length  buries  itself  again  in  the  bowels  of  the  earA.  Some  of  these  pits  are  near 
three  hundred  feet  deep ;  the  water  at  the  bottom  seems  in  rapid  motion,  and  is  apparently  of  a 
edor  as  deep  as  ink,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  as  pure  as  the  finest  springs  can  produce.  Biany  of 
these  pits  are  placed  along  the  course  of  this  subterraneous  river,  whKh  soon  after  takes  an  op- 
portunity  of  an  opening  to  a  descent,  and  keeps  along  the  surface  among  rocky  hills  for  a  few 
rods,  then  enters  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave,  whose  exterior  aperture  was  sufficient  to  admit  a 
shallop  with  her  sails  full  spread.  In  the  inside,  it  keeps  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide. 
The  roof  declines  as  you  advance,  and  a  ledge  of  loose  rugged  rocks  keeps  in  tolerable  order  iqxm 
one  side,  affording  means  to  scramble  akmg.  In  the  midst  of  this  cave  is  much  timber,  bodies 
of  trees,  branches,  dte.,  and  are  to  be  seen  lodged  quite  up  to  the  roof  of  this  passage,  which  af<- 
ferds  a  proof  of  the  water  bein^  swdled  up  to  the  very  top  during  the  rime  of  freshets,  &c. :  ito 
mode  of  escape  being,  perhaps,  madequate  to  the  prodigious  quantities  which  must  sometimes  fkQ 
from  the  mountains  into  this  channel,  swelling  it  up  to  the  very  surfiBM^e,  as  several  ]daees  ever 
the  ride  seemed  to  evince  the  escape  of  water  at  times  into  the  lower  country.  This  opening  in 
the  hiU  countiaues  about  four  hundred  yards,  when  the  oave  widens,  after  jqm  have  got  round  a 
sudden  turn,  which  prevente  ite  being  discovered  until  you  are  within  it,  to  a  spacious  room,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  vortex,  the  water  that  frills  into  it  whirling  round  with  amazing  fbroe. 
Bticks,  or  even  pieces  of  timber,  are  immediately  absorbed  and  carried  out  of  sight-— the  water 
boiling  up  with  excessive  violenee,  which  soon  subsides  until  the  experiment  is  renewed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  about  half  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  £nmi  the  mountain,  is  a  remarkable  bog,  composed  of  a  black  rooty  mud,  without  any 
utennixture  of  stone  whatsiver,  although  sofMnded  by  niojuamg  quantities.    This  pboQ  is  abtnt 
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imVKAj'&w^  or  thirty  yavds  OTer»  and  below  its  jnafgin  an  largo  bodli  of  ktm  oro,  of  a  hcmeytomA 
texture.  The  aolld  parts  of  it,  where  fresh  broken,  are  of  a  mie  glossy  brown,  and  contain  mneh 
mm — as  was  experienced  in  the  lead  furnace,  where  they  used  the  ore  by  way  of  an  additnn  or 
ilux,  when  it  produced  so  much  as  to  oblige  them  to  pull  down  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace  lo 
remove  the  iron  out  of  the  earth.  It  was  so  malleable  as  to  bear  the  hammer.  Eariy  in  npting, 
the  spot  upon  which  the  bog  stands  is  readily  found ;  for  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  plenty  St 
a  long^  sedge  grass  of  a  beautifol  cotor^  and  a  condderable  time  before  the  effects  of  spring  are 
Tiiible  in  any  other  part  of  the  ralley.  This  sddom  foils  to  attnot  the  notice  of  the  poor  cattk^ 
which  are  sure,  however,  to  pay  dear  f<^  their  attempt  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  its  produce,  as  ia 
less  than  an  hour  it  totally  swallows  and  coyen  them.  Five  cows  were,  at  one  time,  nearly  con- 
veyed  out  of  sight — of  which  three  were  totally  dead,  the  other  two  hardly  recoverable. 

Upon  the  road  towards  the  town,  and  nine  miles  from  the  fort,  there  is  a  narrow  pass  tiiroagh 
another  chain,  (Tussey's  mountain,)  which,  for  about  a  mile  in  length,  is  so  confined  that  it  6oeM 
not  admit  any  eairiage  whatever,  and  even  a  horseman  finds  it  advisable  to  dismount,  rather 
than  to  trust  his  safety  entirely  upon  the  dexterity  of  his  horse  in  conveying  him  over  these  rude 
masses  of  rocks  and  stones.  This  pass,  on  account  of  a  stream  runmng  through  it,  is  called 
Water.street  The  break  in  the  mountain,  on  each  side,  is  almost  perpendicukr,  and  seems 
foosely  ]Mled  up  with  huge  pieces,  threatenin|r  destruction  to  the  passenger  below.  A  few  miiles 
from  the  town  there  is  a  set  of  sandy  hills,  high  masses  of  which  are  in  places  left  bare,  and  kom 
the  lowness  of  their  nature,  and  the  washing  of  the  storms,  have  assumed  different  forms,  some 
of  which  the  country  people  have  likened  to  pulpits,  bowls,  teapots,  &c  In  general,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pulpit  rocks.  A  person  visiting  these  parts,  must  cross  Uie  Juniata  three  or 
four  times  from  Standing  Stone,  or  Huntingdon,  to  the  fort,  from  which  it  is  computed  to  be  about 
81  or  Sid  miles  distance. 

The  above  article  was  republished  in  Hazard's  Register  in  1831,  and 
drew  from  R.  B.  McCabe,  Esq.,  of  Indiana  county,  the  following  interest- 
ing reminiscences,  dated  June  5,  1832. 

About  the  year  1800,  perhaps  in  Nov.  1799,  mv  family  moved  into  this  valley,  and  settled 
about  six  miles  b^ow  the  fort  called  the  Lead-mine  fort,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bald  Bagle  mountain, 
or  lidge,  as  it  is  now  called.  I  continued  to  reside  either  in  the  valley  or  the  neighborhood^-sel- 
ddm  iuither  off  than  Huntingdon,  until  18520,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  excursions,  the 
longest,  short  of  six  months.  I  was  a  lover  of  nature  from  my  boyhood ;  and  in  no  part  of  oar 
ha^y  state  did  she  more  fredy  exhibit  her  beauteous  freshness  than  in  Sinking  wUley,  for  it  is 

Sr  thaX  name  that  the  region  described  by  B.  is  now  known.  It  constituted  T^rroae  township  in 
untingdon  eo.  for  many  yea».  I  believe  it  was  divided  into  two  election  distncts  in  the  sesskm 
ef  181SP-30.  The  census  for  Tyrone  township  for  1830,*  I  have  not  seen,  but  it  will  compare  Is 
advantage  with  the  **  sixty  or  seventy  funilies  living  in  log-houses,"  which  B.  gives  as  the  pop» 
latioB  in  1779.  In  1890,  the  following  manufactories  were  in  operation  in  this  valley,  viz. :  one 
forge,  four  fires  and  two  hammen  ;  four  grist-mills  ;  five  saw-mills ;  a  furnace  had  been  eanied 
on  for  some  time,  but  operations  were  suspended  in  1817  oi  '18. 

Across  the  river  was  a  roUinpf  and  slittmg  mill,  paper-mill,  oil-mill,  and  three  nailing  "*%^hff'Tfff 
—water  power.  A  very  extensive  flouring-mill,  a  laige  stone  bam,  stone  dwetting-hoiue,  and  n»> 
amfOusout-hoQsee,  have  been  built  of  beautifU  Uue  limestone,  near  where  the  Areh  spring  **  tlnowt 
dut"  its  water,  **  with  seme  degree  of  violence,"  on  a  rich  and  well-cuUtvated  fonn.  The  lead 
mines  have  been  long  since  abandoned.  The  upper  lead  mine,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  lands  now 
belonging  to  a  Gkrman  fhmily  of  the  name  of  Crissman,  exhibits  but  the  traces  of  former  eoBoa- 
tatioB,  and  trifling  indications  of  ore.  The  lower  one»  about  a  mile  in  direct  distanoe  from  the 
Little  Juniata,  was  worked  within  my  remembrance,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  ainolair» 
a  Scotch  miner  from  the  neighborhood  of  Camm  Iron.works»  in  the  land  of  cakes.  The  mine 
then  was  owned  b^  two  gentkmen,  named  Musser  and  Wells.  The  iwmer,  I  ihavk,  lived  uid 
died  m  Lancaster  co.  Mr.  Wells  was  probahfy  a  Philadelpfaian.  Three  shafts  were  sank  to  a 
great  depth  on  the  side  of  a  limestone  hill.  A  drift  was  worked  into  the  bowds  of  the  hill,  po^ 
sibly  a  hundred  yards,  six  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  width.  This  was  expensive.  No  for- 
liace  or  other  device  ibr  mdting  ue  ore  was  ever  erected  at  this  mine.  Considerable  quantities 
of  the  mineral  stiU  lie  about  the  pit's  mouth.    The  late  Mr.  H  ,  of  Montgomery  oo.,  who 

had  read  mueh  and  practised  some  in  mining,  (so  far  as  to  sink  some  thousand  deUars,)  visitBd 
this  mine  in  1821,  in  company  with  another  gentleman  and  mysd^  and  expressed  aa  opinieo  thsl 
tiM  indications  were  frivorable  for  a  good  vein  of  the  minereL  But  the  vast  mines  of  lead  in  the 
west,  such  as  Mine  a  Burton,  and  the  Galena,  where  the  manufiusture  of  lead  can  be  «o  mueh 
man  ebeaply  carried  on,  must  forever  prevent  a  resmnption  of  the  busiBess  in  Sinking  vaUe^ 
unless,  indeed,  some  disiniertied  patriot  shall  procure  tlie  adoption  of  a  t&rif  of  frat^H^n  te 
the  lead  raancdSscturer  of  the  happy  valley. 

*  Jn  1840. 1,996. 
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B.  ipeilDi  ni  hii  tbtrd  pftitgni^  of  <<tbe  pec^  of  the  ^rtttteT**  haTiag  **  made  tiie  fim  ad- 
taamt"  at  opening  the  earth  on  a  small  hill  on  the  road  to  UontingdoQ,  dus.  I  am  infonned  by 
aacMiM  letters,  that  the  *<  people"  were  looking  lor  •'ailTer." 

A  remerkaUe,  iiregular  trench,  the  vestiges  of  which  can  jret  be  seen,  with  oecasioiial  inteyw 
niptkms,  runs  from  tl^  upper  lead  mines  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lower ;  it  is  at  least  six  miles 
m  length.  It  was  found  there  by  the  earliest  emkprants,  and  thir^  years  ago,  stout  trees  grew  on 
the  bulks  of  earth  thrown  out  in  ezoayating  it.  It  was  there,  it  Is  said,  and  ancient  in  its  appear* 
anee,  when  Roberdeau  erected  or  oomman£d  the  fort  at  the  upper  lead  mines.  Ck>n)ectine  ham 
attributed  it  to  the  French,  whose  eiploring  parties  searched  eztensiTdy  for  minerals  m  Ligonier 
valley,  while  that  nation  held  Fort  Duquesne.  So  great  a  labor,  it  was  suf^ioeed,  would  only 
have  been  commenced  in  search  of  **  a  preeions  metal,''  and  could  obIj  hare  been  encouraged  to 
persevnrance  by  success.  Not  Black  Board's  guarded  hoards  hare  been  moro  sedulously  sou||rht 
alier  on  the  seaboard,  than  have  those  unknown  and  uneomeatible  ores  supposed  to  he  bnned 
somewhere,  either  in  Sinking  valley,  or  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Juniata,  the  eastern  bounda^of 
that  valley. 

The  delusion  passed  off  in  proportion  as  the  early  settlers  and  their  progeny  died  away,  or  re* 
moved  to  the  "  Great  West."  But  it  was  canent  in  my  young  days.  Now,  however.  Sinking 
valley  is  not  torn  with  the  pick,  the  crowbar,  and  shovel,  as  foimerly,  but  subjected  to  the  fertiL 
long  influences  of  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  the  harrow.  The  change  of  implements  has  been 
tfery  way  beneficial ;  it  is  the  richest  body  of  land — shows  the  best  agriculture— and  <vwTtnina 
the  best  and  wealthiest  iarmers  in  Huntingdon  county. 

Mr.  McCabe,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  being  then  clerk  at  Messrs.  Dorsey 
&  Evans*  Union  Furnace,  which  had  been  erected  two  years  previously, 
was  enabled,  by  means  of  B.'s  communication,  to  discover  the  deposit  of 
bog  ore  in  the  swamp  alluded  to  by  B.,  and  the  ore  from  it  was  long  used 
at  the  furnace.  He  says  no  valuable  body  of  copper  ore  or  of  copperas  had 
been  found  there.  Concerning  "  the  silver  hunting  business,"  to  which  he 
has  alluded  above,  he  relates  the  following : 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  Areh  spring  sometimes,  when  very  high,  d€bou€h$§  into  tht 
little  Juniata,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Dorsey  and  Evans,  from  a  Mr.  J.  L,  who  now  owns  the 
Arch  spring  itself,  and  the  form  cm  which  it  arises.  While  the  furnace  and  works  appurtenant 
were  in  progress  of  erection,  Mr.  I.  called  one  day  at  our  boarding-house,  an  eld  log-building  ia 
wUeh  he  had  bimsdf  resided  on  his  first  setthng  on  that  tract  of  land.  The  day  was  wet,  and 
much  desultory  conversation  passed.  Among  ottier  things,  some  one  inquired  why  he  had  du([  a 
milLraee  which  was  spoken  of ,  in  a  place  where,  to  a  very  superficial  judgment,  a  good  site 
could  not  be  had,  and  neglected  an  excellent  one  a  very  few  perches  lower  down  the  river, 
b(itii<{oite  near  the  bouse.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  wcads  of  his  answer,  but  in  the  substanoe 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

"  About years  ago,  (I  forget  how  many,)  a  man  came  here,**  said  Mr.  L,  "  from  one  of 

the  cities,  who  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Amsterdam,  setting  forth,  that  many  years 
befcie,  two  men  in  descending  the  little  Juniata  in  a  bark  canoe,  in  wmch  they  had  a  quantity  of 
iAver  bulhoQ,  met  with  an  aecidcoit  by  iriiieh  their  canoe  was  brokeik  Being  fstigned  and  aqm- 
ble  to  cany  their  burdtti  on  foot  through  a  wilderness,  thev  buried  it  near  the  mouth  of  a  run,  to 
the  description  of  which  this  place  answers  well  <  With  your  permission,'  said  the  stranger^ 
'  bvt  not  else,  I  will  make  some  examination.'  To  this,"  said  Mr.  I.,  '*  I  at  once  agreed.  He 
then  wont  on  to  teU  me,"  continued  Bfr.  I.,  « that  on  the  south  side  of  the  run,  suoh  a  distance 
from  its  mouth,  was  a  spring ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  spring  ^w  a  white-oak  tree,  within  a  yard 
w  two  of  the  spring.  He  had  found  all  these  marks  combmed  at  my  spring,  and  now  wanted 
pcnnission  from  me  to  cut  into  that  tree  on  the  side  next  the  spring.  U  he  was  right  in  his  con- 
jeetnie  as  to  the  plaee  and  tree,  a  whetstone  and  an  iron  wedge  would  be  found  ia  the  tree ;  so 
QHuiy  feet  in  a  southeast  direction  from  its  root,  the  buBion  laf  buried.  There  was  no  sear  on 
ue  bark  by  which  you  might  suspect  that  ever  an  axe  had  marked  it.  I  told  him  to  cut  in  and 
^  It.  He  did  so,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  a  few  chips  being  taken  out,  an  axe  mark  was 
•en,  and,  as  I  am  a  living  man,  the  wheUtone  wot  there.  The  iron  wedge  was  not  found ;  but 
•voBA  years  after  one  was  fomid  by  accident  in  flitting  a  tree  for  raihi  about  a  mile  lowor  deiva 
^  nver,  ahnest  in  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

**  The  stranger  dug  first  in  the  proposed  direction,  and  then  in  every  other ;  he  was  not  suo^ 
pcttfol,  and  at  length  went  away.    Because  I  soon  after  began  this  unfinished  miU-race,  people 


^y*  and  httu-d  I.  at  work  there  ah  hours  in  the  idght.    The  laborer  added,  that  one  night  unu. 
•^  movemenU  m  the  fower  story,  such  as.  whispering  between  Mr.  I.  and  his  wifo^  and  the  an* 
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laapt  to  wmof99  the  yuioheoM  of  the  flaor » tod  jiiin  to  balitve  Um  Uewonwit  liMiM,te  mob 
lUter  the  mill-race  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  L  is  a  wealthy  man.  He  was  poor  i^ien  he  Ufod  first  in  the  Io|f-eabin  by  the  mouth  of 
Arch  Spring  ran. 

I  rememfff  haying  seen  one  of  the  miners  who  had  been  employed  at  the  upper  lead  mines. 
He  was  a  Highlander,  and  when  animated  by  a  **  highland  gill,"  could  box,'  dance,  or  sing  in 
Gaelic,  without  a  competitor.  He  said,  that  an  EInglishman  named  Gibbon,  was  yerj  fortunate 
in  refining  the  ore,  and  extracting  ailyer.  He  farther  stated,  that  he  saw  a  mass  of  siIto  which 
Gibbon  had  procured  about  the  sue  of  a  f m  bucket.  Honest  John  McL.  was  a  man  of  integfi- 
ty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  meant  to  speak  the  truth.  He  did  not  say  the  ti*  buoket^  of 
which  be  made  a  standard,  was  of  any  particular  sixe. 

The  following  facts  are  stated  in  a  paper  published  a  few  years  sinoe : 

Hontinffdon  furnace  was  built  in  1795  or  'Sfi.    It  has  belonged,  until  lately,  to  Judge  ^onm. 

Sr  of  L^Minon,  Goo.  Anshutz  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoenberger,  now  of  Allegheny  eo.,  and 
artin  Dubbs  of  Philadelphia.  The  company  originally  commenced  widi  about  15  acres  of 
land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  at  what  is  termed  the  **  old  seat,"  about  a  mile  aboTO  the 
present  f^urnace.  The  location  was  unfortunate,  and  a  second  fiimace  was  erected.  The  busi- 
ness  was  chiefly  attended  to  by  Mr.  Anshutz,  and  was  conducted  with  the  care,  economy,  and 
skill  for  which  the  Germans  are  so  celebrated.  Out  of  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  this  fornaee 
grew  the  Tyrone  Iron-works,  consisting  of  the  lower  and  upper  forges,  roUing.mill,  slitting-^aia, 
nail-foctories,  saw  and  grist  mill,  with  large  bodies  of  teiTm  and  wood  land.  liiesoTyTooe  works 
produced  the  Bald  Ea^e  furnace ;  and  a  forge  was  built  on  Sprace  creek.  la  1819  the  lands  of 
the  Huntingdon  Furnace  Company  extended  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  exceeded  40,000 
acres. 

The  iron  business  thus  early  introduced  has  ever  been  a  favorite  object 
of  attention  and  investment  with  the  citizens  of  Huntingdon  co.  The 
census  for  1840  gives  for  this  county,  20  furnaces,  making  13,850  tons ; 
27  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  producing  14,093  tons.  The  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  iron  manufacture,  including  those  in  raining 
operations,  was  1,357.  Capital  invested,  9780,000.  There  are  also  in 
the  county,  6  fulling-mills,  9  woollen  manufactories,  34  tanneries,  15  di»- 
tilleries,  4  printing  offices,  4  flouring-mills,  65  grist-mills,  and  182  saw- 
mills. 

The  Juniata  iron  is  famous  for  its  toughness  and  other  excellent  quali- 
ties, throughout  the  whole  country.  The  iron  business  continued  to  jntob- 
per  until  the  severe  pecuniary  crisis  of  1840-'42,  during  which  many 
works  were  compelled  to  suspend ;  others  adopted  the  system  of  orderSf 
— that  is,  checks  given  to  their  workmen  upon  their  own  stores  for  goods 
in  payment  of  wages ;  and  when  that  system  began  to  be  odious,  it  is 
said  some  establishments  returned  to  an  ancient  practice  of  paying  llieir 
hands  in  hng  dollars^  a  new  species  of  metallic  currency,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  bars  and  pigs  of  iron  which  themselves  had  madid. 
With  these  the  workman  realized  his  money  or  his  necessaries  of  life, 
wherever  he  could  pass  his  long  dollars. 

HuMTiNODON,  the  sei^t  of  justice,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ju- 
niata, just  above  die  mouth  of  Standing  Stone  creek.  The  town  is  bcdit 
upon  an  elevated  bank  sloping  gently  up  from  the  riVer,  and  behind  the 
town  rising  into  a  hill,  upon  i^ch,  m  a  beautifid  shaded  cemetery,  rest 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  A  traveller  says,  ^  the  af^roach  to  the  town  is 
peculiarly  beautiftd.  At  about  half  a  inile  distance,  the  road,  cut  through 
a  valuable  quarry  of  solid  rock,  acquires  an  elevation  of  some  20  or  30 
feet  above  the  canal.  On  rounding  the  hill,  the  aqueduct  across  the 
mouth  of  Stonft  creek — the  town  beyond,  with  its  spires,  gardens,  and  ad- 
jacent cultivated  fields — ^the  canal,  river,  and  surrounding  hills,  burst  at 
once  on  the  vision.    The  '  graveyard  hiU,'  within  the  limits  of  the  bor- 
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oogh,  covered  with  half-grown  forest-trees,  is  an  admired  and  much  JDre- 
quented  spot  by  the  living.'*  ' 


Huntingdon^  frtmi  the  Hill  below  the  Town. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  near  the  point  in  the  road  alluded 
to  above. 

Huntingdon  has  long  been  noted  for  the  wealth,  intelligence,  hospitali- 
ty, and  sociability  of  its  citizens.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  beautiful 
town.  The  streets  were  originally  made  too  narrow ;  and  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  houses  are  of  wood ;  though  in  this  particular  an  im- 
provement is  visible  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  place  to  a  stranger  has  an  ancient  and  quiet  air.  It  contains  an 
elegant  and  spacious  courthouse,  recently  erected,  a.  large  stone  jail, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Seceder,  Catholic,  and  African  Meth- 
odist churches,  an  academy,  three  printing  offices,  &c.  Population  in 
IMO,  1,145.  A  substantial  bridge  across  the  Juniata  conducts  to  Siirra- 
FiELD,  a  small  village  opposite  Huntingdon. 

Huntingdon  for  many  years  commanded  the  trade  of  the  whole  county ; 
the  progress  of  public  improvement  has  extended  equal  facilities  to  other 
portions,  and  of  course  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  former  sources  of  traffic.  It 
is  the  natural  depot  and  outlet  of  the  surplus  products  of  Woodcock  and 
Stone  valleys.  The  former,  though  rather  hilly,  has  a  rich  limestone  soil, 
"Well  cultivated  by  German  farmers.  In  Stone  valley  are  situated  the 
^  Warm  Springs,''  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  The  water  is  light  on 
the  stomach,  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  contctin  magnesia. 

The  following  memoranda  relating  to  the  early  history  of  this  place, 
were  learned  from  some  of  the  older  inhabitants : 

Tlie  town  of  Huntingdon  was  laid  out  a  short  time  pienous  to  the  revolationary  war  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  doctor  had  been  over  to  England 
soliciting  funds  in  aid  of  the  University.    The  Countess  of  Huntingdon*  had  been  a  munilcent 

«  Selma,  Ck>unte88  of  Huntingdon,  second  daughter  of  Washington  Earl  Ferrers,  was  bom 
1707,  and  married  Lord  Huntingdon.  fVom  habits  of  gayety  and  scenes  of  dissipation,  she  be- 
came,  all  at  once,  after  a  serious  illness,  grave,  reserved,  and  melancholy.  Her  thoughts  wer« 
wholly  absorbed  by  religion,  and  she  employed  her  ample  resources  in  disseminating  her  princi- 
ples through  the  instromentality  of  Whiteneld,  Romaine,  and  other  eloquent  Methodists.    Not 
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dottor :  and  in  het  petam  £n  her  Eberalitj  he  pecpetoated  her  memory  b;  giymg  her  name  to  ikm 
town.  The  county  in  1787  took  the  same  name.  Previous  to  that  time  the  place  had  been  no- 
ted  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  viUa^  called  Standing  Stone.  A  tall  slun  piDar  of  ston^-^ 
§am  mchBB  thick  by  eight  inches  wide— £ad  been  erocted  here  by  the  resident  tnbe  many  years 
nnce— perhaps  as  a  sort  of  "  Ebenexer,"  It  then  stood  at  the  k>wer  end  of  the  town,  near  the 
river  bank. 

The  tribe  regarded  this  stone  with  superstitious  veneration,  and  a  tradition  is  said  to  hsre 
existed  among  Uiem,  that  if  the  stone  should  be  taken  away,  the  tribe  would  be  disperMd ;  but 
that  so  long  as  it  should  stand  they  would  ]»osper.  A  hostile  tribe  once  came  up  from  the  Tofl- 
earora  vdfey,  and  carried  it  off  during  the  absence  of  the  warriors ;  but  the  latter  fell  upon 
them,  recovered  the  stone,  and  replaced  it.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  learned,  in 
some  of  his  researches,  that  Oneida  meant  Standing  Stone;  and  that  nation,  while  living  in 
New  York,  is  said  to  have  had  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  fiom  the  scNith. 
It  is  generally  tmderstood  about  Huntiugdon  that  the  original  stone  had  been  destroyed  or  taken 
away  by  the  Indians,  but  that  the  whites  erected  a  similar  one,  a  part  of  which  remains.  It  is 
certain  that  the  whites  removed  it  fix>m  its  original  position  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  When 
Mr.  McMurtrie  came  hero  in  1776-'77,  it  was  about  eight  feet  high,  and  had  on  it  the  names  oi 
John  Lukens,  the  surveyor-general,  with  the  date  of  1768;  Chaiies  Lukens  his  assistant;  and 
Tliomas  Smith,  brother  of  the  founder  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
It  stood  thus  for  many  years,  until  some  fool,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  demolished  it.  A  j>art  of  it  is 
now  bnilt  into  the  wall  of  Dr.  Henderson's  house,  and  a  part  is  in  his  office.  It  is  evidently  n 
■tone  fiom  the  bed  of  the  creek,  bearing  marks  of  being  worn  by  water. 

The  venerable  Mr.  McMurtrie,  still  living  in  the  place,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  He 
was  a  young  man  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  his  £ither, 
a  prudent  old  Scotchman,  immediately  after  that  event,  started  his  son  into  the  interior,  ostensi- 
bly to  look  after  his  wild  lands ;  but  probably  with  a  view  to  remove  him  from  any  temptation  te 
)om  the  rebel  army. 

When  Mr.  McMurtrie  came  to  this  place  in  1776  or  77,  there  were  only  five  or  six  booses 
here,  one  of  which  was  the  tavern  kept  by  Ludwig  Sills.  On  his  way  up,  he  had  stopped  at  the 
solitary  tavern  of  old  Mr.  Buchanan,  were  Lewistown  now  is,  and  at  another  cabin  at  Waynes- 
burg.  The  first  settlera  at  Huntingdon,  were  his  iather-in-law,  Benjamin  Elliott,  Abraham 
Haynes,  Frank  Cluggage,  Mr.  Ashbough,  and  Mr.  Sills.  The  eariy  settlen  here  were  chiefly 
from  Maryland,  prolMibTy  from  the  Potomac  valley,  near  the  mouth  of  Conococheagne.  People 
from  the  same  quarter  settled  Wells'  valley.  One  of  the  Bradys,  the  uncle  or  father  of  the 
frunous  Capt.  Samuel  Brady,  had  previously  resided  across  the  nver,  at  or  near  the  month  of 
Crooked  creek ;  but  he  removed  to  the  West  branch  of  Susquehanna  beSore  the  year  1776.  For 
some  years  after  the  year  1776,  hostile  Indians  annoyed,  and  frequently  murdered  the  unprotected 
settlers.  There  was  a  fort  built  during  the  revolution  just  at  iie  lower  end  of  the  main  street. 
The  town  was  once  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lurking  Indians  on  the  neighboring  hills ;  and 
within  a  dayor  two  afterwards  the  urifi^unate  scout,  from  the  Bedford  garrison,  was  murdered 
near  where  Hollidaysbnrg  now  stands. 

HoLLiDATSBTjRo  is  situatcd  at  the  west  end  of  the  county,  about  23  miles 
west  of  Huntingdon,  and  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allegheny  moun^ 
tain.  It  stands  partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  a  hill  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery. 
It  is  located  on  the  great  northern  turnpike  leading  from  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg,  at  the  junction. of  the  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  and  the  Portage  railroad.  To  this  junction,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  the  mode  of  transportation,  it  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  It 
is  of  recent  growth :  a  few  years  ago  it  was  an  obscure  village,  contain- 
ing in  1830  but  72  inhabitants ;  but  when  the  canal  and  raUroad  were 
completed  in  1834,  it  increased  in  population,  business,  and  wealth,  and 
has  steadily  improved  in  its  appearance.  Now  the  two  boroughs  HoUi- 
daysburg  and  Gaysport,  separated  only  by  a  small  branch  of  the  Juniata, 
have  the  appearance  of  one  town,  and  are  said  to  contain,  together  with 
the  environs,  upwards  of  3,000  inhabitants.     HoUidaysburg  borough 

only  her  house  in  Pftrk-street  was  thrown  open  for  the  ftTM]uent  assembling  of  these  pious  reform- 
ers, but  du^s  wore  built  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  college  erected  in  Wales  for 
the  education  of  young  persons  intended  for  the  ministrr.  After  many  acts  of  extensive  charity, 
■he  died  in  1791. 
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alone  contained  1,896  by  the  census  of  1840.  It  is  tlie  centre  of  a  fruitfol 
ooimtiyy  now  rapidly  opening  to  cnltivation,  and  teeming  with  abundant 
resources  both  mineral  and  vegetable.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
iron  region ;  and  bituminous  coal,  obtained  on  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, descends  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  town. 

There  are  at  this  place  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist, 
Catholic,  and  African  churches;  six  public  schools,  one  classical  school 
A  missionary  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  labors  a^ong  the  boatmen 
along  the  canal.  There  are  also  several  foundries  and  machine  shops,  a 
large  steam  j9our-mill,  a  screw  dock,  and  marine  railway ;  ten  or  eleven 
forwarding  houses,  with  immense  warehouses;  and  several  spacious 
hotels.  A  large  basin,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Beaver-dam  creek,  ac- 
commodates the  boats  of  the  canal. 

The  annexed  view  shows  in  the  foreground  the  canal  packet-boat  trans- 
ferring its  passengers  to  the  cars ;  beyond  is  the  central  part  of  the  bo- 


^  HoUidaysiburg, 

rough :  on  the  right  are  some  of  the  warehouses  and  shops  connected 
with  the  landing-place.  The  distance  from  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown, 
by  the  railroad,  is  39  69-100  miles ;  to  the  sumhiit  7  or  8  ;  and  by  the  ca- 
nal to  Huntingdon  38  2-3 ;  to  Harrisburg  143  miles. 

Under  the  head  of  Cambria  co.  a  more  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  Portage  railroad,  together  with  a  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  first 
boat  over  the  mountains,  in  Oct  1834. 

The  following  particulars,  relating  to  the  early  adventures  of  the  pio- 
neers of  this  region,  were  derived  from  a  respectable  citizen  of  Hollidays- 
burg:— 

Aiaatkg  the  first  settlers  of  this  section  were  Daniel  and  William  Moore,  two  hrothen,  from 
Cumberland  go,  ai|d  Adam  HoUidaj,  from  the  Conoeoeheagoe  settlement,  in  FkankUn  oo.,  whose 
name  has  been  peipetuated  bj  the  town.  His  £urm  was  situated  just  soothwest  of  the  laifaoftd 
bndge,  near  the  town. 

1^  came  here  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  endured  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  privations  and  suffering^  incident  to  a  wilderness  still  inhabited  or  haunted  bv  the  red 
nioi^    Stockade  forts  were  built  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion.    Mr.  Holliday, 

in  the  labors  of 
H.  jumping  on  a 


however,  on  one  occasion  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  fort,  and  was  engajr 
we  field,  when  the  savages  appeared  suddenly,    llie  frmily  took  to  flight ;  ; 
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bone  witii  \m  tw6  yoang  ehildreo,  John  and  James.  Hii  dder  eon,  Pat,  and  dangliter  Janet 
were  Jdlled  wliile  ninninff  from  the  enemy,  "  Ran,  Janet,  run !"  said  the  old  inan*  The  oniel 
lavage  repeated  his  words  in  derision,  as  he  sunk  the  deadly  tomahawk  into  her  brain. 

There  was  another  fort  in  Sinking  valley,  at  the  lead-mine ;  and  William  Moore,  finding  it 
necessary  to  go  there  for  ammunition,  started  very  early  one  morning,  with  a  boy  by  the  nam* 
of  M'Cartney,  As  he  was  passing  a  log  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  some  brash  behind  k,  a 
■hot  from  an  Indian  in  ambush  caused  him  to  jump  several  feet  into  the  air ;  and  he  started  oflT 
into  the  bushes,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  he  should  naturally  have  taken — his  brain 
being  undoubtedly  bewildered  by  the  shot.  The  boy  and  the  Indian  at  once  jumped  behind  trees ; 
'but  the  latter  peeping  ojit  from  his  tree,  which  was  not  large,  the  boy  availed  himself  of  the  ohanoe 
to  put  a  bullet  mto  his  buttock^  which  was  exposed  at  the  other  side.  The  Indian  ran,  and 
dropped  his  belt  and  knife ;  and  the  road  was  found  strewed  with  bunches  of  bloody  leaves,  with 
which  he  had  attempted  to  stanch  the  wound.  But  the  man  himself  was  not  found,  though 
bones  were  afterwards  found,  supposed  to  be  his. 

The  boy  returned  and  reported  the  occurrence,  when  Mr.  Daniel  Moore  assembled  a  hand  of 
men  to  seek  his  brother,  and  if  possible  to  drive  off  the  savage.  The  poor  man  was  foimd  at 
Brush  cr.,  nearlj  upright,  leaning  against  a  pile  of  driftwood. 

The  depredations  and  murders  of  ue  Indians  became  so  frequent,  that  the  few  and  scattered  Colo- 
Bists  were  oompdled  to  abandon  the  settlements,  and  retire  below  Jack's  mountain,  to  Fevfoscm*^ 
Talley,  near  Lewistown,  where  they  remained  five  or  six  years ;  and  then  returned  again  to  tbdr 
desolated  homes,  and  settled  in  Scott's  valley.  More  joined  them  after  the  war,  and  among  others 
Messrs.  John  Blair  and  John  Blur,  Jr.,  who  gave  name  to  Blair's  gap,  where  the  old  Framutown 
road  used  to  eross  the  Allegheny  mountain,  and  which  is  now  surmounted  b^  the  proud  monu- 
ment of  the  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania — the  Portage  railroad.  Mr.  John  Blur,  Jr.,  was  a  most 
useful  and  inteUigent  citizen,  and  earned  and  deserved  the  character  of  the  Aristides  of  the 
county.    A  Mr.  Henry  also  came  about  the  same  time. 

The  first  villafe  here  consisted  only  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  houses,  on  the  high  ground 
along  the  Frankstown  road.  Old  Frank  was  the  Indian  chief  of  this  region,  and  had  a  town 
about  two  miles  below  Hollidajrsburg,  called  Frankstown,  or  Frank's  Oldtown.  It  was  on  the 
flat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juniata,  at  the  mouth  of  Oldtown  run,  near  where  the  mill  now  is. 
From  this  place,  in  later  days,  the  Frankstown  road  led  over  Blair's  gap  to  the  Conemaugh  coun- 
try, by  which  the  commodities  of  the  east  and  west  were  transported  on  pack-horses.  What  a 
contrast  presents  itself  now,  at  this  same  summit,  between  the  locomotive  and  the  M  pack^orse  I 

Burgeon's  gap  was  about  four  miles  north  of  Blair's,  and  through  it,  or  rather  through  the 
Kittanning  gap  near  it,  led  the  old  war-path  through  the  north  end  of  Cambria  co.  to  Kittannin||f. 
It  ¥ras  out  upon  this  path  that  a  band  of  tories,  from  the  eastem  parts  of  Huntingdon  and  IC^in 
COS.,  went  to  escort  the  British  and  Indians  from  Kittanning,  to  cut  off  the  defenceless  settle- 
ments of  the  frontier.  They  met  the  fate  that  traitors  always  deserve.  On  arrivuig  near  Kittan- 
ning, they  sent  forward  messengers  to  announce  their  approach  and  their  errand ;  but  as  they  had 
been  for  some  time  on  short  alk>wance,  the  whole  body,  on  seeing  the  fort,  were  so  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  better  suppli^,  that  they  simultaneously  rushed  forward,  and  overtook  their  own  mes- 
sengers. The  garrison,  seeing  the  rapid  approach  of  such  an  armed  force,  took  them  for  ene- 
mies,  and  welcomed  them  with  a  warm  discharge  of  bullets,  which  killed  many  of  their  number. 
The  rest  fled,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  on  the  route  by  which  they  had  gone  out.  Their  pro- 
visions had  been  exhausted  on  the  way  out,  and  the  poor  ftigitivcs  were  compelled  to  recross  the 
mountains,  in  a  most  fomiahed  condition.  Two  of  them  contrived  to  crawl  over  the  mountain, 
and  arrived  at  an  old  deserted  cabin,  in  Tuckahoe  valley,  where  the  inhabitants  had  happened  to 
leave  a  small  portion  of  com-meal  and  hog's  fat  Forgetting  every  thing  but  their  hunger,  they 
carelessly  stood  their  rifles  against  the  house  outside,  and  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  the  meal,  seated 
upon  the  hearth  inside,  where  they  had  kindled  a  fire  to  cook  it  Samuel  Moore  and  a  comrade 
happened  to  be  out  hunting,  when  they  approached  the  cabin,  and  espied  the  lifles  leaning  against 
the  house.  Moore  crept  very  cautiously  up,  secured  the  rifles,  and  then  opening  the  door  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  called  on  the  poor  starved  tories  to  surrender ;  which  of  course  they  did.  They 
were  conducted  into  the  fort  at  Hollidaysburg.  While  going  from  the  cabin  to  the  fort,  the  tones 
could  scarcely  walk  without  being  supported.  One  of  them  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  obstinata 
and  impudent  withal,  when  Moore's  comrade,  an  immensely  stout  man,  seized  him,  tied  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  and  throwing  one  end  of  the  rope  over  the  lintel  of  the  fort-gate,  swung  up- 
on ft,  and  ran  the  poor  feUow  into  the  air.  Moore,  however,  being  of  a  cooler  as  well  as  more 
mereiiul  disposition,  did  not  approve  of  this  summary  justice,  and  ran  immediately  and  cut  the 
rope,  in  time  to  save  the  fellow's  life. 

Near  HoUidaysbui^,  about  2  1-2  miles  below,  on  the  canal,  is  Franks- 
town,  now  comparatively  a  small  place,  but  formerly  an  important  point 
on  the  road  over  the  mountain.  It  is  an  incorporated  borough,  containing 
357  inhabitants.    There  is  a  furnace  near  this  pla^e. 
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Two  imles  west  from  HoKdayBbnrg,  on  the  nortliem  turnpike,  is 
a  flourishing  village  which  has  recently  grown  up  around  a  very  exten- 
sive iron-works. 

Nkwby  is  another  small  village,  4  miles  southwest  from  HoUidaysburg. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  of  1843  to  establish  a  new 
county,  to  be  called  Blaik,  out  of  parts  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  cos. ; 
but  it  failed  to  pass.  The  details  of  the  bill  are  not  known  to  the  cpm- 
piler,  bat  it  is  presumed  Hollida}rsburg  was  to  be  the  county  seat. 

Williamsburg  is  a  flourishing  borough,  14  miles  below  HoUidaysburg, 
on  the  canal,  and  10  miles,  by  road,  west  of  Huntingdon.  A  copious 
spring  which  issues  firom  a  limestone  rock  behind  the  town,  is  sufficient 
to  drive  a  flour-mill,  woollen  factory,  and  saw-mill.  The  town  contains 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  German  Reformed 
churches.  Two  miles  above  is  a  forge ;  and  a  little  above  that  is  Canoe 
fitmace.  Population  in  1840,  637.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1704,  by 
Jacob  Ake,  a  Grerman,  vdio  owned  the  land.  He  leased  the  lots  on  ground 
rent ;  a  circumstance  which  has  since  created  some  unpleasant  feelings 
between  the  citizens  and  the  proprietor.  Favored  with  a  fine  water- 
power  from  the  spring,  and  eiyoying  the  trade  of  the  large  and  fertile 
valley  of  Morrison's  cove,  the  place  continued  for  some  years  to  flourish ; 
but  the  completion  of  the  canal  has  not  tended  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  place,  though  it  has  greatly  benefited  the  farming  interest  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  the  first  settlers  near  the  town,  were  Judge  Stuart  and 
^  Esq.''^  Phillips.  One  mile  above  this  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Juniata,  is  i^  remarkable  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock,  thin,  sharp,  and 
broken  into  fantastic  forms,  jutting  out  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
more  friable  rocks  of  the  hill  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  has  much  the 
appearance  of  the  flying  buttresses  and  turrets  of  a  Gothic  church. 

AxBZAKDRiA  is  a  handsome  borough,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata,  7 
miles  above  Huntingdon,  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Juniata.  It  contains  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church.  Population  in  1840,  574.  East 
of  Alexandria,  three  miles,  is  the  small  borough  of  Petertburg,  also  on  the 
Juniata,  at  the  mouth  of  Shover's  creek.  It  contains  196  inhabitants. 
Two  miles  above  Alexandria  is  Water-street^  so  called  from  the  circum- 
sUuiee  of  the  road  in  early  days  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain 
literally  m  a  stream  of  water.    The  iron- works  in  this  region  are  valuable. 

BiRMiNOHAM  is  a  thriving  borough,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Huntingdon,  on 
the  Little  Juniata,  near  the  old  le£td  mine,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron- 
works of  Sinking  valley.  In  1824  it  contained  but  nine  houses.  It  now 
contains  enough  to  accommodate  235  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1828. 

SmBLETSBUBG  is  iu  the  Aughwick  valley,  near  the  creek,  10  miles  S.  of 
Huntingdon,  containing  247  inhabitants.  Some  reminiscences  of  Fort 
Shirley  will  be  found  above  in  the  history  of  the  county.  In  Aughwick 
valley,  four  miles  S.  of  Shirleysburg,  stood  Bedford  Furnace^  the  &st  one 
erected  in  western  Pennsylvania.  It  has  long  since  fallen  to  ruins.  The 
estate,  formerly  Ridgley  and  Cromwell's,  has  changed  owners,  and  a 
town  has  been  laid  out  at  the  site  of  the  old  furnace,  called  Orbisonia^ 
fit>m  the  name  of  the  present  proprietor,  William  Qrbison,  Esq.,  of  Hun- 
tingdon.   Two  furnaces  and  a  forge  have  been  built ;  and  the  inexhausti^ 
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ble  mines  of  valuable  ore,  and  steady  water^iKywer,  pFomise  to  make  tt  a 
growing  place. 

There  are  several  other  small  villages  in  this  comity.  MoComfBLLaBOBOi 
about  five  miles  S.  W.  of  Huntingdon,  in  Woodcock  valley;  Ennisvbjj^ 
at  the  upper  end  of  Stone  valley ;  saxd  a  number  of  little  hmnlets  oob- 
nected  with  the  principal  iron-works.  The  annexed  extracts  are  &oim 
Philadelphia  papers. 

On  Saturday,  30th  May,  1840,  within  two  mOes  of  Shirieysborg,  Huntingdon  conn^,  IVon- 
•yhrania,  a  tenei  of  murders  wore  oommitted,  wfaieh,  fat  atrocity,  have  icarMly  a  paimlU  oq  re- 
cord. No  less  than  tiz  human  beings  were  hurried  from  time  to  eternity,  by  the  hand  of  a  eold- 
blooded  murderer,  yiz. :  a  Mrs.  Brown,  and  her  five  children,  from  the  age  of  21  to  10  years 
The  old  lady  was  found  with  her  throat  out — the  son  aged  21,  and  the  daughter  about  16,  with 
rifle  balls  tmough  their  bodies — the  three  younger  ones,  with  their  brains  knocked  out  with  stoDes^ 
hk  a  field  hard  by  the  dwelling-house— eiqiposed  to  have  fled  on  witnesnng  the  butchery  <H  tkax 
mother,  &c.  IVlr.  Brown  was  from  home,  and  on  his  return,  a  short  time  after  his  family  wecq 
murdered,  was  fired  at  twice  from  the  bam,  the  last  ball  taking  effect,  ranging  along  the  lower 
jaw  and  passing  through  the  ear.  He  was  stunned,  but  did  not  falL  At  the  moment  of  reccsr- 
mg  the  second  Ire,  he  saw  a  man  jump  £rom  the  bam  loft,  and  make  for  the  woods.  This  man 
he  believed  to  be  his  own  son-in-law,  by  name,  Canaughy.  On  this  suspicion,  or  rather  shiBig 
bdief,  Canaughy  was  arrested,  and  the  testimony  taken  before  the  eiamining  and  committing 
magistrate,  went  to  fix  guilt  strongly  upon  him.  It  appears  Brown,  the  father-in-law,  owns  a 
Ikrm  worth  three  or  four  thousand  dolkrs.  Canaughy,  the  morning  of  the  murders,  stalled  wiA 
his  wife  for  the  residence  of  his  mother,  some  miles  distant  in  the  mountains.  He  had  coptritad» 
however,  before  starting,  to  procure  the  return  to  their  fiither's  residence  of  the  son  and  daoghtert 
who  were  absent  aiding  a  neighbor,  not  far  distant,  in  his  field  labors,  by  coining  a  plausible 
story,  so  that  his  motive  for  Uie  deed  might  be  made  fUly  and  efleotually  avaOmle.  Had  he 
tneeeeded  in  destroying  the  £Either-in4aw,  his  (CanaughyV)  wife,  the  only  survivor,  wouU  ham 
inherited  the  estate.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  moving  cause  to  the  hemsh  deed.  In  additiDn» 
it  was  in  evidence,  he  had  borrowed  his  father-inJaw's  two  rifles,  and  they  were  found  in  the 
bam  from  whence  the  murderer  fled.  Canaughy  was  arrested,  in  bed,  at  his  mother's  resideDce 
the  same  night  He  deniesr-bnt  there  is  utUe  doubt  of  his  guilt.  The  community,  in  the 
Beii^bofhoed  of  this  horrible  transaction,  is  greatly  excited. 

Robert  Canactthy  sufiesed  the  awfid  penalty  of  the  law  at  Himtingdon,  on  the  6th  Nov.,  1840. 
He  was  executed  in  the  jail.yard,  a  few  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  closinpr  cireumstances  of  his  guilty  and  miserable  career  were  peculiar :  down  to  the  hour 
of  his  execution,  nay  to  the  very  moment  the  drop  feD,  he  stubbcnmly  persisted  in  asserting  his 
huMxsenee.  All  hope  of  his  maldng  any  acknowled^fments  was  entirely  removed  fay  his  i^^ged 
conduct.  He  was  taken  xxpoa  the  scafTold— every  thmg  acyusted — the  moment  arrived*  the  drop 
fell,  and  not  a  word  confessed.  But  the  rope  broke,  and  instead  of  hanging,  very  much  to  his 
astonishment,  we  suppose,  he  found  himself  upon  the  ground,  under  the  galkiws !  He  tbonghl 
he  was  **  dear,"  but  the  illusion  was  present  with  him  but  a  moment  He  was  imnsdiaAafy 
taken  up  en  tlM  gaUows  again ;  every  thing  made  ready ;  the  drop  about  to  fall,  when  he  hs^d 
for  "  time  to  talk  a  little,"  and  proceeded  **  to  make  a  fidl  and  detailed  confession  of  his  cnmes 
to  the  clergyman  present,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Pedliles,  who  reduced  it  to  writing  in  his  own 
words,  as  he  made  it,"  and  who  will  cause  it  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  dnL 
dnn.  His  oonfassion,  it  is  said,  casts  yet  deeper  and  darker  shades  of  cruelty  over  the  bloody 
■fhir. 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  his  coAfession,  when  the  last  minute  thai  the  execution  could  be 
delayed  arrived  and  he  was  again  swung  off*,  and  paid  his  life  a  forfeiture  for  his  crime  l-'^SeiUmtL 


INDIANA  COUNTY. 

Ltdiaita  cx>inmr  was  separated  from  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  by 
tlie  act  of  12th  March,  1808.  Length  33  ms.,  breadth  23 ;  area  t70  sq. 
miles.    Population  in  1810,  6,214;  in  1820,  8,882;  in  1830,  14,252;  m 
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I840»  20»783.  This  cowalty  is  situated  on  the  noiUi  side  of  the  Conemaugh 
river,  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain.  Its 
smrbiee  is  undalating,  like  that  of  most  of  the  western  counties,  formed 
as  it  is  by  the  abrading  aotibn  of  water  upon  what  was  originally  a  vast 
and  uniform  inclined  plane.  Laurel  hill  touches  the  southeckstem  comer 
of  the  ca  Chestnut  ridge  passes  north  and  south  through  it;  becoming 
much  depressed,  and  almost  losing  its  identity  as  a  distinct  ridge  to  the 
north  of  Two  Lick  cr.  The  region  of  these  mountains  is  more  rough  and 
precipitous  than  the  other  portions  of  the  co.  The  Conemaugh  river 
forms  the  southern  boundary,  assuming  the  name  at  the  Kiddndnetas,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Loyalhanna^  just  before  leaving  the  co.  Black  Lick 
cr.9  with  its  branphes,  Yellow  cr.  and  Two  Lick  cr.,  tributaries  to  the 
Conemaugh,  water  the  southern  end  of  the  co. ;  the  northern  is  watered 
by  Crooked  cr.,  Plum  cr.,  and  two  branches  of  Mahoning  cr.,  tributaries 
to  the  Allegheny, 

^  The  lowest  known  summit  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  waters  of 
ike  Atlantic  and  of  the  Culf  of  Mexico,  lies  in  ilbe  northeastern  part  of 
Indiana  coimty,  at  the  head  of  Cushing  creek,  one  of  the  head  springs  of 
the  West  Branch,  and  divides  that  stream  from  Two  Lick,  a  branch  of  the 
Conemaugh.  This  dividing  ground  is  probably  (speaking  from  recollec- 
tion without  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  documents)  about  600  feet 
lower  than  the  Allegheny  mountain  at  its  most  depressed  point.  To  this 
summit  and  to  another  between  Sinnemahoning  and  Clarion  river,  the 
hopes  of  those  who  expected  a  complete  navigable  communication  through 
the  state,  were  principally  directed.** 

The  western  division  of  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes 
along  the  Conemaugh;  frequently  opening  into  a  series  of  slackwater 
pools  in  the  river :  nine  miles  below  Blairsville  it  pcwses  through  a  tunnel 
over  1,000  feet  long,  and  emerges  upcm  a  magnificent  stone  aqueduct 
across  the  Conemaugh. 

To  the  traveller  passing  up  the  canal,  the  view  of  the  aqueduct,  and 
the  western  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  river  and  the  rugged  moun"« 
tains  above  it,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  canals,  the  Conemaugh  was  a  rough  impetuous  stream,  of  danger- 
ous navigation. 

The  Mis  through  which  the  Conemaugh  winds  its  way  are  filled 
with  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  salt.  The  manufacture  of  the  latter  article 
has  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  industry  in  the 
soutibem  end  of  the  co.  In  the  interior,  agriculture  is  the  leading  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  forics  of  the  Mahoning  the  lumber  trade  is  vigorouidy  ^ 
prosecuted.  The  following  is  from  a  traveller's  letter,  published  in  Haz- 
ard's Register  for  1831 : — 

The  existence  of  salt  water  in  this  section  was  indicated  by  the  oozinjr  of  water,  sHghtlv  hrack« 
ish,  through  the  fissnree  of  the  rock.  These  places  are  called  licks,  horn  the  £iict  of  deer  and 
other  animals  resorting  to  them,  to  drink  the  water  and  Uck  the  mnd  or  rocks,  though  the  salt  is 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  human  taste.  Hence,  "  watching  a  lick'*  is  a  phrase  often  heard 
among  sportsmen  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  common  to  see  a  kind  of  sca£R>ld  or  nest 
among  the  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree,  in  which  the  srumier  awaits  the  approach  of  the  un. 
suspecting  animal  to  its  favonte  tick.    Many  deer  are  kilfed  in  this  manner. 

About  the  year  1813,  when  salt,  in  conseouence  of  the  war,  was  extravagantly^  high,  an  enter- 
prising gentleman  (Mr.  WiUiam  Johnston,  deceased  several  years  since)  determined  to  perforate 
the  rock,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was  not  some  valuable  fountain  ftom  whence  all  these 
oozings  issued.    He  ccmrnienced  operaticms  on  the  bank  of  the  Cooemaai^f  near  the  month  of 
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(he  Loyalhaniia,  and  penerered  imtil  he  had  reaehed  the  depth  of  450  feet,  tfanmgli  mAam 
of  hard  rockj  when  he  struck  an  abundant  fountain,  strongly  impregrnated  with  salt.    He  i 
diatel  J  proceeded  to  tubing  the  perforation  to  exclude  this  fresh  water,  erecting  fttraaefls,  pens, 
and  other  fixtures,  and  was  soon  in  the  foil  tide  of  sucoessfid  ezperiment,  mafing  wSbcnA  tfairty^ 
bushels  per  day,  all  of  which  was  eagerly  purchased  at  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Johnston^s  success  induced  many  others  to  embark  in  the  business,  most  of  whcNSi  wexe 
successiuL  Very  soon  the  hitherto  silent  and  solitary  banks  of  this  river  were  all  hustle,  life,  and 
enterprise.  "Wm  after  well  was  sunk ;  eompetition  ran  high,  and  brouriit  the  price  of  the  afti» 
cle  bwer  and  lower,  until  it  was  reduced  to  one  dollar  per  baireL  This  was  too  few.  Sfme 
establishments  were  abandoned,  others  were  carried  on  amidst  evezy  difficulty.  However,  a 
reaction,  which  was  naturally  to  be  eiqiected,  at  last  took  place ;  the  price  was  fixed  at  two  (M- 
lare  per  barrel,  which  afforded  a  fiur  profit.  The  business  regained  its  former  ipirit,  and  the 
quantity  manufoctured  rapidly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing. 

The  wells  or  perforations  are  from  300  to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  throe 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  made  with  a  common  stone  chisel  attached  to  poles.  The  eperm- 
tion  is  generally  performed  by  hand,  by  striking  the  chisel  forcibly  upon  the  bottom.  It  is  4 
tedious,  laborious,  and  expensive  opention,  often  requiring  the  labor  of  two  men  for  more  than  a 
year.  When  water  of  the  required  strength  and  m  suffieient  quantity  is  obtained,  the  weO  is 
tubed  to  exclude  the  fresh  water,  and  a  pump  inserted,  which  formerly  was  worked  b^  horse- 
power, but  now  more  commonly  by  a  small  steam-engine.  The  water  is  first  boiled  in  iaTjge 
square  sheet-iron  pans,  until  it  attains  a  strength  but  httle  short  of  crystallisatioa ;  fiotn  these 
pans  it  is  transferred  to  lam  cisterns,  in  which  the  sediment  is  deposited ;  thence,  pmUSed,  it  is 
put  into  large  kettles  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  pans,  in  which  it  soon  becomes  ciystallixed  wiAoot 
any  fiuther  attention.  I  have  often  watched  the  eurious  and  beautifol  process  of  crystallixatiop. 
Spear  after  spear,  of  the  most  delicate  structure  and  fantastic  shape,  will  dart  into  existence  as 
if  by  magic ;  the  process  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  eveiy  moment ;  presently  it  looks  oon- 
fosed  and  muddy,  then*  almost  before  he  is  aware,  the  spectator  finds  his  eyes  ^ossa  upon  a  kettle 
ofsah. 

Sufficient  water  is  drawn  from  one  wdl  to  supply  from  three  to  five  pans,  making  fhim  fifteen 
to  twenty  barrels  of  salt  daily.  About  tliirty  gaUons  are  usually  evaporated  to  every  InMheL 
Coal  is  exclusively  used  as  the  fuel,  nature  having  provided  it  in  exhaustless  abundance,  and  as 
convenient  to  the  works  as  could  be  desired:  At  many  of  them  it  is  thrown  fix>m  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  into  schutcs,  through  which  it  descends  bv  its  own  gravity  to  the  side  of  the  frnnaces. 

Copperas  is  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Mercer  county.  Op  Blacklick  creek,  in  Indiana 
county,  a  few  miles  from  Blairsville,  there  is  evidence  of  an  abCndant  source  of  this  artick^ 
though  there  is  no  regular  manufactory  of  it 

The  most  authentic  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  Indiana  county  is 
the  following  sketch  by  R.  B.  McCabe,  Esq.,  originally  published  with 
the  signature  of  Mohulbuckteetam,  in  the  Blairsville  Record,  in  1838 : — 

The  first  attempt  at  making  a  settlement  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  county,  is  b^eved  to  hare 
been  made  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  forks  of  Conemangh  and  Blacklick.  Ine  countir  had  been 
exfrfored  in  176&-7,  and  the  eiqplorers  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  spot  on  which  the  town 
of  Indiana  now  stands.  It  was  clear  of  timber  or  brush,  and  clothed  in  high  grass — a  sort  of 
prairie.  So  was  what  is  now  called  the  mareh,  near  the  town  on  the  BlairaviUe  road,  thoan^  at 
this  time  a  nearly  impervious  thicket.  When  settlers  had  commenced  improvements  within  a 
few  miles  oi  the  town,  they  cut  the  grass  off  the  prairie  fat  the  support  of  their  cattle  in  winter. 
In  making  their  hay  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  rattlesnakes.  Persons  are  yet  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  seen  this  natural  meadow  with  the  hay  cut  and  stacked  upon  it. 

About  the  year  1771  or  1773,  Fergrus  Moorhead  and  James  Kelly  commenced  improvements 
near  where  the  town  of  Indiana  stands.  ~  Kelly's  cabin  stood  within  the  limits  that  now  encfeae 
his  son  Meek  Kelly's  orchard.  The  country  around  might  well  be  termed  a  howlmg  wilderness, 
for  it  was  full  of  wolves. 

So  soon  as  the  cabins  were  finished,  each  of  these  adventurers  betook  himself  at  night  to  his 
castle.  One  morning  Mr.  Mooihead  paid  a  visit  to  his  n^hbor  Kelly,  and  was  suiprised  to  find 
near  his  cabin  traces  of  blood  and  tofts  of  human  hair.  Kelly  was  not  to  be  found.  Mooriiead, 
believing  him  to  have  been  killed  by  the  wolves,  was  cautiously  looking  about  for  his  remains, 
when  he  discovered  him  sitting  by  a  spring,  washing  the  bibod  from  his  hair. 

He  had  lain  down  in  his  cabin  at  night  and  fallen  asleep ;  a  wolf  reached  through  a  cnok  be. 
tween  the  logs,  and  seized  him  by  the  head.  This  was  rqieated  twice  or  thrice  before  he  was 
sufficiently  awakened  to  shift  his  position.  The  smallness  of  the  crack  and  the  aiie  of  his  head 
prevented  the  wolf  from  grasping  it  so  £&r  as  to  have  a  secure  hold,  and  that  saved  his  life.  Sosae 
time  after  this  the  two  adventurere  returned  to  Franklin  county  (then  Cumberland)  for  their  fiun- 
Uies.  On  thor  return,  they  were  joined  by  others.  Joseph  M*Cartney  settled  near  them  at  an 
early  penod. 
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TV  pfrntions  of  stooh  a  sitiiatkm  can,  in  acme  ^^^P^  be  aMasnred  hy^M  dffienlW  of  obtain- 
ing breed^tuffs,  and  other  necouaries  of  life,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — Moses 
Chambera  was  another  earij  settler.  Havii^ff  served  several  years  on  TOard  a  British  man-of-war, 
be  was  qualified  for  a  Ufe  of  danger  and  hardship.  Bfoses  continued  to  work  on  his  improvement 
till  he  was  told  one  morning  that  the  last  johnnyoake  was  at  the  fire !  What  was  to  be  done  7 
There  was  no  possibility  of  a  supply  short  of  Uonococheague.  He  canght  his  horse  and  made 
ready.  He  broke  the  johnnycake  in  two  pieces,  and  giving  one  half  to  his  wife,  the  partner  of  hia 
perils  and  fortunes,  he  put  up  the  other  half  m  the  lappet  of  his  coat  with  thorns,  and  turned  his 
bane's  head  to  the  east.  There  were  no  inns  on  the  road  in  those  davs,  nor  a  habitation  west  of 
the  mountains,  save,  perhaps,  a  hut  or  two  at  Fort  Ligonier.  The  luttanning  path  was  used  to 
Liigonier,  and  from  thence  the  road  made  bv  Cren.  Forbes*  army.  Where  good  pasture  could  be 
had  for  his  horse,  Moees  tarried  and  baited.  To  him  day  was  as  night,  and  night  as  the  day. 
He  sl^t  only  while  his  horse  was  feeding ;  nor  did  he  give  leet  to  his  £>dy  nor  ease  to  his  mind* 
ontil  he  returned  with  his  sack  stored  with  com. 

How  forciUy  would  the  afiecting  story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  apply  itaelf  to  the  condition  of 
famiMes  thus  circumstanced !  "  Jacob  said  to  his  sons.  Why  do  ye  fook  one  upon  another  ? — and 
be  said.  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is  com  in  Egypt ;  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us 
from  thence,  that  we  may  live  and  not  die.*' 

Moses  Chambers  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  to  encounter  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  pro- 
•curing  supplies  £rom  Franklin  county — all  had  to  do  so.  Such  was  the  condition  of  this  countzy, 
•Bd  such  the  pro^>ects  of  settlers  after  the  peace  of  1763. 

A  scarcity  of  provisions  was  one  of  the  constant  dangers  of  the  first  settlers,  and,  to  make  their 
case  worse,  there  were  no  mills,  even  after  they  began  to  raise  grain.  The  first  year  some  Indian 
com  was  planted.  It  grew,  and  in  the  form  of  **  roasting  ears"  was  gladly  gathered  for  food.  I 
can  see,  "  in  my  mind's  eye,"  the  hardy  dame,  with  Irar  homemade  apron  of  **  lye  color  and 
white"  pinned  round  her  waist,  stepping  cautiously  between  the  rows  of  com,  selecting  the 
finest,  that  is  to  say  the  best,  ears  for  dinner,  ay,  and  for  breakfast  and  supper  too. 

When  the  grains  got  hard,  it  made  good  hommony.  Reader,  didst  ever  eat  hommony  ?  If 
tbou  hast  not,  mie  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  hath  escaped  thy  notice  entirely ! 

About  the  year  1773,  William  Bracken  built  a  mill  near  where  William  Clark,  Esq.,  lately 
resided  on  Blacklick,  which  was  a  great  convenience  to  the  settlers.  They  marked  out  a  path, 
(they  had  never  heard  of  railroads,  canals,  or  even  turnpikes,)  bj  which  they  travelled  to  Bmcken's 
mill.  I  see  ot)e  of  them  before  me ;  his  bridle,  or  rather  the  bndle  of  his  horse,  is  of  hickory  bark, 
and  be  rides  on  a  pack-saddle ! 

About  the  year  1774,  Samtud  Mooshead  commenced  building  a  mill  on  Stony  Bun,  where  An* 
drew  Dixon's  sawmill  now  stands ;  but  before  it  was  complet^,  the  settlers  were  driven  off  by 
the  Indians.  They  fled  to  what  was  then  called  the  Sewickly  Settlement.  This  was  called 
XHmmore's  war ;  by  some  of  the  old  settlers  it  was  called  the  civil  war,  but  I  don't  know  why. 
They  lost  their  cattle  and  their  crops.  However,  they  returned  in  the  fall  to  their  improrements, 
and  Moorhead  completed  his  mill. 

The  Indians  were  living  on  the  Allegheny  river  at  this  time.  They  had  a  town  called  Hick- 
orytown,  another  called  Mahoning,  also  Punxatawney,  (or  Gnat  or  Mosquitoc-town.)  At  their 
leisure — and  they  contrived  to  have  a  good  deal — they  stole  the  white  men's  horses,  and  showed 
symptoms  of  no  doubtful  character  as  to  their  feelings  towards  their  new  neighbors. 

By  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  blazed  out  into  war. 
The  war,  the  most  important  in  its  effects  that  faithful  history  has  ever  recorded,  reached  even 
the  hardy  settlers  of  Indiana. 

About  1775  or  6,  a  regiment  or  battalion  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  Kittanning  to  build  a  fort  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers.    This  drove  the  Indians  into  open  hostility. 

Little  is  known  or  recorded  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  settlers 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  Harmar« 
St  Clair,  and  Wayne.  It  is  probable  their  residence  here  was  precarious 
and  unsettled.  Every  settler  was  a  soldier,  and  preferred  indeed  occa- 
sionally the  use  of  the  rifle  to  that  of  the  axe  or  the  plough.  John  Thompson 
vras  one  of  the  very  few  who  remained  here.  He  had  erected  a  block- 
house six  miles  N.  £.  of  Indiana  borough,  where  he  resided  throughout  all 
the  troubles  of  the  frontier. 

Alter  Wayne's  treaty  in  1795,  the  settlers  again  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  resumed  the  occupations  of  peace.  When  old  Mr.  McLehoe 
came  to  the  county,  about  the  year  1800,  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland, 
was  the  nearest  trading  town.  AtSaltvburg  and  at  Johnstown  there 
were  only  a  few  cabins.    The  county  was  setSed  fNrincipally  hy  Mdt  atid 
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German  emigrants,  and  is  now  p<Ksessed  by  their  descendants,  a  majoritjr 
of  whom  are  from  the  former  source*  That  the  inhabitants  are  religioiudy 
and  morally  disposed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  1830  theve 
was  a  church  in  the  county  for  every  650  souls. 

IiTDiAKA,  the  county  seat,  was  Istid  out  in  1805,  upon  a  tract  of  250  acres 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  George  Clymer.  It  is  a  pleasant,  neatly  built 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  an  academy,  Presbyterian* 
Methodist,  Lutheran  or  **  Zion,"  and  Seceder  churches,  and  about  80  or 
100  dwellings.    The  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  stores  and  dwell  - 
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ings,  are  of  brick  or  stone.  The  turnpike  from  Kit£anning  to  Ebensborg 
passes  through  the  town.  Population  in  1840,  674.  The  place  has  been 
much  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  said  there  are  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  aboriginal  fortification  about  three  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
town. 

Blairsvu^le  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gonemaugh,  imme<fi- 
Btely  below  the  mouth  of  Blacklick  cr.,  and  on  the  northern  turnpike,  40 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  14  from  the  county  seat.  It  was  laid  out  about 
the  year  1810,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Blair's  gs^ 
then  president  of  the  Hollidaysburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  Company.  The 
town  site  originallv  belonged  to  Mr.  Campbell.  The  construction  of  the 
tompike  fostered  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  a  large  hotel  was  erected 
to  accommodate  the  traveL  In  1821  the  noble  bridge  was  thrown  across 
the  river  by  the  turnpike  co.  It  is  of  one  span,  295  feet  between  die 
abutments,  and  is  built  on  the  Wemwag  plan,  similar  to  the  one  whidi 
WBS  burnt  down  at  Fairmount  a  few  years  since.  In  March,  1825,  the 
town  was  incorporated  as  a  borough ;  and  in  1827  the  population  was 
ascertained  to  be  500.  From  this  period  to  1834  were  the  palmy  days  of 
Blairsville.  In  1828  the  western  division  of  the  canal  was  completed  to 
this  place,  and  the  eastern  was  advancing  step  by  step  towards  llie 
mountains ;  the  intermediate  sections  of  canal  and  the  railroad  over  the 
mountains  were  in  progress,  but  stiU  unfinished.  The  carrying  trade, 
therefore,  and  the  increasing  travel,  were  obliged  to  resort  .t»  the  turn 
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pike.  This  gave  great  importance  to  Blairsville  ad  a  depot,  and  the  place 
was  full  of  bustle  and  prosperity.  Immense  hotels  and  warehouses  were 
erected,  four  or  five  churches  were  built  within  three  years,  property  in- 
creased in  value,  and  the  hotels  were  swarming  with  speculators,  engi- 
neers, contractors,  and  forwarding  agents.    In  1894,  the  communicatioa 


Blairsville. 

was  opened  over  the  mountains,  the  use  of  the  turnpike  was  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned,  and  the  merchants  and  inn-keepers  of  BIcdrsville  were 
compelled  to  sit  and  see  the  trade  and  travel  **  pass  by  on  the  other  side." 
A  reaction  and  depression  of  course  ensued  to  some  extent,  but  the  enter* 
prising  citizens  were  only  driven  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  basis  of  trade.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  products 
are  sold  here,  the  surrounding  country  being  very  productive.  Quite  a 
number  of  houses  are  largely  engaged  in  the  pork  business.  The  town 
is  improving  with  a  gradual  and  healthy  growth.  Population  in  1840; 
990.  The  citizens  of  this  place  are  said  to  be,  without  disparagement  to 
other  towns,  remarkably  intelligent  and  hospitable.  There  are  now  five 
churches  in  the  place — ^Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and 
Catholic.     A  daily  line  of  stages  passes  through  on  the  turnpike. 

Saltzbusg  is  a  small  village  on  the  Conemaugh  river  and  canal,  in  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  co.,  lO  miles  from  Blairsville,  and  17  from  the  coun^ 
seat  It  derives  its  name  from  the  many  salt  works  in  the  vicinity.  It 
contains  some  30  or  40  dwellings,  stores,  taverns,  and  a  Presbyterian 
church.  Population  in  1840,  335.  The  settlements  around  this  place 
Were  among  the  earliest  in  the  county.  (See  preceding  extract  relating 
to  the  salt  manufacture.) 

AiMAGH  is  a  small  village  13  miles  east  of  Blairsville,  on  the  tum]Hke 
to  Ebensburg,  near  the  western  base  of  Laurel  hill.  Its  location  is  ele- 
▼j^ted  and  healthy.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  village,  and 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Seceder  churches  in  the  vicinity.  The  hotels,  of 
which  there  are  two,  are  excellent. 

Annagh  is  quite  an  old  village,  originally  settled  by  Irish,  who  gave  it 
« Irish  name.  It  is  two  miles  from  this  place  to  the  canal  landing,  at  a 
•mil  hamlet  called  MnrKVBH. 
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jEFFEftsoK  cotTNiT  was  taken  from  Lycoming  by  the  act  of  26th  March, 
1804,  but  was  at  first  attached  to  Westmoreland  for  jadicial  purposes, 
and  afterwards  to  Indiana  co.  The  first  commissioners  were  not  appoint- 
ed mitil  1824.  Length  46  miles,  breadth  26 ;  area  1^03  sq.  miles.  Pop- 
ulation in  1810,  161 ;  m  1820,  561 ;  m  1830,  2,025;  in  1840,  7,258. 

Th^e  are  no  mountains  in  the  county,  but  the  surface  is  hilly,  particu- 
larly near  the  large  streams,  which  flow  through  deep  and  precipitous 
valleys.  Chi  the  summits  between  the  large  rivers  the  land  is  more  gent- 
ly undulating.  The  soil,  on  an  average^  is  second-rate,  with  occasional 
bottoms  of  first-rate  land  along  the  streams.  The  rocks  pertain  to  the  series 
of  coal  measures  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  basin.  Coal 
is  found  among  the  hills  near  Brookville,  and  in  other  places.  Iron  ore 
is  also  found.  The  co.  is  still  but  partially  improved.  Several  causes^ 
have  operated  to  check  its  improvement  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  would' 
justify.  The  lumber  business  having  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of 
tiie  citizens,  the  more  steady  and  sure  business  of  farming  has  been  neg- 
lected. The  reaction  in  commercial  afiairs  of  1840-'42,  promises  to  cor- 
rect this  evil. 

Large  bodies  of  land  in  the  best  locations  are  still  held  by  rich  propri- 
etoni  at  a  distance,  who  will  neither  improve  their  lands  nor.  sell  them  at 
a  fail  price  to  those  who  will.  This  casts  the  burden  of  public  expenses, 
and  the  labor  of  making  roads,  upon  the  few  who  have  improved  their 
lands.    Wild  land  sells  at  from  91  to  93  per  acre. 

For  many  years  after  its  establishment  this  county  was  little  better 
than  a  hunting-ground  for  whites  and  Indians.  The  first  commissioners 
were  not  appointed  until  1824.  They  were  Andrew  Barnett,  John  Lu- 
cas, and  John  W.  Jenks — and  first  met  at  Port  Barnett  In  1825  the  only 
townships  were  Pine  creek  and  Perry.  The  following  sketch  of  the  first 
white  settlement  widiin  the  county  was  principally  derived  from  Andrew 
Barnett,  jr.,  Esq. : 

Old  Mr.  Joeeph  Barnett  was  the  patriarch  of  Jefferson  co.  He  had  done  service  on  the  West 
Branch  under  Gen.  Potter  durm|r  the  reyolntion ;  and  also  under  the  state  agrainst  the  Wyoming 
bojs.  After  the  war  he  settled,  m  Lycomingr  oo.^  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek ;  and  very  probahtf 
might  have  been  one  of  the  Fair.play  bo^ ;  at  any  rate,  he  lost  his  proper^  by  the  qwtation  ol 
the  common  laWi  which  superseded  the  jurisdiction  of  fair  play.  Again,  in  1797,  he  penetrated 
the  wilderness  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  by  the  Cfalnklacamoose  path,  and  passing  the  head 
lands  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny,  arrived  on  the  waters  of  Red<l>ank,  then 
called  Sandy  Lick  creek.  He  had  purchased  lands  here  of  Timothy  Pickering  &  Co.  He  fint 
erected  a  saw-mill  at  Port  Barnett,  where  Andrew  Barnett,  jr.,  now  resides,  at  the  mouth  of  MMk 
cr.,  about  two  miles  east  of  Brookville.  His  companions  on  this  expedition  were  his  brother  AlD- 
drew  Barnett,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Scott  Nine  Seneca  Indians,  of  Complanter^ 
tribe,  assisted  him  to  raise  his  mill.  Lsaviag  his  brothers  to  look  after  the  new  stiticture,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family  in  Lycoming,  intending  to  bring  them  out  But  Scott  soon  followed  him 
with  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  his  bro2ier  Andrew,  who  was  buried  by  the  frieiMi]^ 
In^ans  and  Scott  in  the  flat  opposite  the  present  tavern.  This  news  discouraged  him  for  a 
while;  but  in  1799  he  removed  his  family  out,  accompanied  again  by  Mr.  Scott  They  sawed 
lumber  and  raited  it  down  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  brought  in  iboee  days  $^  per  tboossaid.  The 
usual  adventures  and  privations  of  frontier  life  attended  their  residence.  The  nearest  mill  was 
on  Black  Lick  creek,  m  Indiana  co.  Mr.  Barnett  knew  nothing  of  the  wilderness  south  of  him^ 
and  was  obliged  to  give  an  Indian  $4  to  pilot  him  to  Westmoreland.  The  nearest  house  on  the 
path  Mstward  was  Paul  CWrer's,  (grandfather  of  Gen.  Cbv«f,)  33  milat  iktud^tkitn^^mftt^ 
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where duwcngyine nowitMidi;  weitwafd,  Fott  Venango  wn  diitant 45 mileg.  TheM 
points  were  the  only  resting  places  lor  tiie  travellers  through  that  unbroken  wilderness. 

The  Senecas  of  Complanter*s  tribe  were  friendly  and  peaceable  neighbors,  and  often  extended 
their  excursions  into  these  waters,  where  they  encamped  two  or  three  in  a  squad,  and  hunted 
deer  and  bears ;  taking  the  hams  and  ridns  in  the  spring  to  Pittsbin|r.  Their  rafts  were  con- 
stmcted  of  dry  poles,  upon  which  they  piled  up  their  meat  and  skins  m  the  form  of  a  haystack, 
took  them  to  Pittsburg,  and  exchanged  them  for  trinkets,  blankets,  calicoes,  weapons,  &c.  They 
were  always  friendly,  sober,  and  raUier  Ibnd  of  making  money.  During  the  war  of  1812  the 
settlers  were  apprehensive  that  an  unfortunate  turn  of  the  war  upon  the  lakes  might  teing  an 
iimption  of  savages  imon  the  frontier,  through  the  Seneca  nation. 

Old  Capt  Hunt,  a  Muncy  Indian,  had  his  camp  for  iome  years  on  Red-bank,  near  where  is 
now  the  southwestern  comer  of  Brookville.  He  got  his  living  by  hunting,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
suits  in  drinking  whiskey,  oi  which  he  was  inminatelr  fond.  One  year  he  killed  78  bears— 
they  were  plenty  then — the  skins  might  be  worth  about  ^3  each,  nearly  all  of  which  he  ejqtead- 
ed  for  his  fovonte  beverage. 

Samuel  Scott  resided  here  until  1810,  whea,  having  scraped  together,  by  hunting  and  lumber- 
ing, about  ^,000,  he  went  down  to  the  Miami  river  and  bought  a  section  of  fine  land,  which 
■lade  him  nch. 

John,  Willianit  and  Jacob  Bassbinder,  a  family  from  New  Jersey,  came 
in  and  settled  on  Mill  or.,  three  miles  northeast  of  Bamett,  about  the  year 
1802  or  1803.  John  Matson,  sen.,  came  in  1805  or  1806.  Between  the 
years  1830  and  1840,  a  number  of  Grerman  families  came  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  settled  near  Red  Bank  cr. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  lumber-trade,  by  the  q[>eculations  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  remote  sections  of  tJhe  Union. 
The  keen  sagacity  of  the  Yankees  discovered  that  there  were  vast  bodies 
of  pine-lands  lying  around  the  sources  of  the  Allegheny  river,  not  appre- 
ciated at  their  full  value  by  the  few  pioneers  who  lived  among  tiiem. 
The  Yankees  had  learned  to  estimate  the  value  of  pine-land  by  tiie  tree 
and  by  the  log :  the  Pennsvlvanians  still  reckoned  it  by  the  acre.  Some- 
where  between  1830  and  1837,  individuals  and  companies  from  New 
England  and  New  York  purchased  considerable  bodies  of  land  on  the 
head-waters  of  Red  Bank  and  Clarion  rivers,  from  the  Holland  Land  Co., 
and  other  large  landholders.  They  proceeded  to  erect  saw-mills,  and  to 
drive  the  lumber-trade  after  the  most  approved  method.  The  little  leaven 
thus  introduced  caused  quite  a  fermentation  among  the  lumbermen  and 
landholders  of  the  county.  More  lands  changed  owners ;  new  water- 
privileges  were  improved;  capital  was  introduced  from  abroad;  and 
during  the  roring-floods  every  creek  and  river  resounded  with  the  prq[>a- 
ration  of  rafts,  and  the  lively  shouts  of  the  lumbermen  as  they  shot  their 
rafts  over  the  swift  chutes  of  the  mill-dams.  The  population  of  the 
county  was  trebled  in  ten  years. 

BsooKVUiLE,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Waterford  and  Susque- 
hanna turnpike,  44  miles  east  of  Franklin,  and  immediately  at  the  head 
of  Red  Bank  cr.,  which  is  h^re  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  branches. 
The  town  was  laid  out  by  the  county  commissioners  in  1830:  the  lots 
were  sold  in  June  of  that  year,  at  from  930  to  9300  per  lot,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  commenced  soon  after.  The  place  now  contains  about  50 
er  60  dwellings  and  stores,  a  large  brick  courthouse  and  public  offices, 
and  a  Presb}rterian  church.  The  town  is  watered  by  hydrants,  supplied 
by  a  copious  sqpring  in  the  hill  on  the  north.  The  scenery  arouna  this 
town  would  be  fine,  were  it  not  that  all  the  hills,  except  on  the  north 
side,  are  still  clothed  by  the  original  forest  of  pines,  being  held  by  distimt 
proprietors,  who  neither  sell  nor  improve.  Population  in  1840, 276.  The 
grmt  state  road,  4»Ued  the  Qlean  road,  bet^i^en  Kittanning  and  Olean^ 
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passes  through  the  eoonty,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Brookville.  Noilii 
of  the  turnpike,  however,  this  road  has  been  suffered  to  be  closed  by 
windfalls,  and  is  not  now  used.  In  the  annexed  view,  taken  at  the  iw'est 
end  of  the  village,  part  of  the  Presbyterian  «huroh  is  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left,  and  the  courthouse  in  the  distance. 


Western  Entrance  to  BrookviUe. 

A  road  leads  from  Brookville  to  Rpweway,  a  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  people,  made  some  years  since  on  the  Little  Mill  er. 
branch  of  Clarion  river,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  county.  It 
took  its  name  from  Jacob  Ridgeway,  of  Philadelphia,  who  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  in  this  vicinity. 

PuNXATAWwY  is  a  small  village  with  15  or  20  dwellings,  on  a  branch  of 
Mahoning  cr.,  about  18  miles  southeast  from  Brookville. 

Beookway  is  a  small  settlement  on  Little  Toby's  cr.,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  road  between  BrookviUe  and  Ridgeway. 

SoMERviLLE,  or  Troy,  is  a  small  cluster  of  houses  on  the  right  bank  of 
Red  Bank,  seven  miles  below  Brookville.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  a 
Seceders'  church,  one  of  the  first  built  in  the  county. 


JUNIATA  COUNTy. 

Juniata  coumty  was  separated  from  Mifflin  by  the  act  of  2d  March, 
1831.  Average  length  alK>ut  40  m.,  breadth  9 ;  area  360  sq.  m.  Popu- 
lation in  1840,  11,080.  The  county  comprises  that  portion  of  Mifflin> 
which  lay  S.  E.  of  Black  Log  and  Shade  mountains,  and  has  for  its  south- 
eastern boundary  the  lofty  barrier  of  Tuscarora  mountain,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Turkey  mountain  east  of  the  Juniata.  These  mountains 
enclose,  S.  W.  of  the  Juniata,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Tusca- 
rora cr.,  composed  of  undulating  hills  of  slate  and  limestone ;  and  on  the 
]NLE.of  the  Juaiata  smaller  valleys  of  similar  formation.   BlackLogvat' 
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ley,  a  long  canoe-shaped  trougli,  extends  ttp  into  the  west;em  comer  of  the 
oounty.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Juniata  river,  and  Tuscarora  cr.» 
lacking  cr.,  Lost  cr.,  and  Cocalamns  cr.,  tributaries  of  the  Juniata ;  and 
West  Mahantango,  which  empties  into  the  Susquehanna. 

The  slate  and  limestone  valleys  are  fertile ;  the  mountains  are  precipi- 
tous, brdcen,  and  generallv  sterile;  but  their  sides  are  covered  with  a 
thick  forest  Iron-ore  is  found  in  the  county,  but  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  iron  manufactories  of  Mifflin  were  not  within  the  present  bounds 
of  Juniata  co.  The  principal  branch  of  business  is  agriculture.  The 
population  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Germans  and  Irish,  who 
were  the  early  settlers.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  Huntingdon 
turnpike  pass  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata.  Near  Tuscarora  cr., 
some  ten  miles  from  Mifflin,  there  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Indism  fortification  and  mound. 

The  first  settlements  in  Tuscarora  Valley  were  made  by  Scotch  Irish, 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  about  the  year  1749.  At  that  day  the  iriate 
lands  bordering  the  mountains,  watered  by  clear  and  copious  springs, 
were  more  esteemed  than  the  limestone  lands,  where  the  waters  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  expensive  wells  were  consequently  required.  The 
adventurous  pioneers,  therefore,  extended  their  researches  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  discovered  the  rich  and  well-watered  valleys  along  the  Juniata. 
In  1833,  at  the  circuit  court  sitting  at  Mifflin,  an  important  lawsuit  was 
tried,  involving  the  title  to  a  farm  of  800  or  400  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
TxuscaroTSL  Valley,  about  "Smiles  from  Mifflin.  The  fieurm  was  in  contro- 
vert for  about  50  years,  before  various  courts  at  Carlisle  and  Lewis- 
town.  It  is  known  among  lawyers  as  the  Grey  property  case,  reported 
in  10  Serge€mt  and  Rawle,  page  182.  Many  of  the  facts  given  in  evi- 
dence are  interesting  as  elucidating  the  lus^ry  of  the  times ;  and  the 
whole  case,  with  the  amusing  scenes  that  occurred  at  the  trials,  and  the 
marked  originality  of  many  of  the  principal  personages,  would  constitute' 
an  excellent  theme  for  an  historical  novel.  The  following  statement  of 
the  case  is  derived,  partly,  from  a  sketch  by  Sanauel  Creigh,  Esq.,  pub* 
lished  in  Hazard's  Register,  and  partly  from  verbal  conversation  with  a 
number  of  the  eminent  comisel  in  the  case. 

Robert  Hag^,  Samuel  Bigham,  (or  Bingham,)  James  Grey,  and  John  Grey*  were  the  four  fini 
settlers  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  the  first  white  men  who  came  across  Tuscarora  mountain,  about 
t&e  year  1749.  They  cleared  some  land,  and  built  a  fort,  afterwards  called  Bigham's  fmrt. 
Some  time  in  1756,  John  Grey  and  another  person  went  to  Carlisle  with  pack-horses,  to  purchase 
salt :  as  Grey  was  returning,  on  the  declirity  of  the  mountain,  a  bear  crossed  his  patii  and  fright, 
ened  his  horse,  which  threw  him  off.  He  was  detained  some  hours  by  this  accident ;  and  when 
he  arriyed  at  the  fort,  he  found  it  had  just  been  burned,  and  every  person  in  it  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  His  wife,  and  only  daughter,  three  years  old,  were  gone, — also 
Iiiius*s  wife  and  children.  A  man  by  the  name  of  George  Woods  (he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
Boss,  who  ran  for  governor,  and  afterwards  lived  in  Bedford)  was  taken  outside  the  fort,  with  a 
number  of  others. 

John  Grey  joined  Col;  Armstrong's  expedition  against  Kittanning  in  the  autumn  of  that  same 
year,  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  his  family.  The  hardships  of  the  campaign  prostrated  his  healthf 
and  he  letomed  to  Buc^  co.,  his  original  home,  only  to  die.  He  left  a  wul  giving  to  his  wife 
one  half  bis  form  and  to  his  daughter  the  other  lialf,  if  they  returned  from  captivity.  If  his 
dau^ter  did  not  return,  or  was  not  alive,  he  gave  the  other  half  to  his  sister,  who  had  a  daim 
agamst  him  of  XI 3,  which  she  was  to  rdease. 

In  the  mean  time,  George  Woods,  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  child,  with  the  others,  wtte  taken  across 
the  mountains  to  Kittannmg,  then  an  Indian  village,  and  afterwards  deliveied  to  the  French 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Woods  was  noted  for  his  gallantry,  and  during  their  captivity  at 
Fort  Dnqoesne  he  represented  to  Mrs.  Grey  bow  much  better  mamed  than  single  peisons  nied 
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rd8  mamed  a  jar.  Jiinocii  wiuiams,  dj  wnom,  nowever,  aoe  naa  no  isBoe.    oone  seron  yean 

9r  her  escape,  in  1764,  a  treaty  was  msde  with  the  Indiana,  hytheeonditiopa  of  wliicb  a  znmi- 

of  captive  children  wece  surrendered,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  reooipised  aad 

imed  by  their  iriende.    Mrs.  Grey  attended,  but  no  child  appeared  that  she  reoocmsed  as  her 
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amonf  the  Indians,  and  proposed  a  match.    Mis.  Grey  had  no  inoHnstiwi  fbr  a  putoffihip  te 

misfortune,  and  peremptorily  declined.  Woods  was  giren  to  an  Indian  br  the  name  of  Hntson ; 
and  Mrs.  Grey  and  her  child  were  taken  charge  of  \^  others,  and '  carried  into  Canada.  Abooft 
a  year  alter  the  burning  of  the  Ibrt,  Bin.  Gmy  concealed  hoself  among  some  deerakiBS  in  the 
wagon  of  a  white  trader,  and  was  brought  off,  leaving  her  daughter  still  in  oaptivi^.  She  i»- 
tumed  home,  proved  her  husband's  will,  and  took  possession  of  her  half  the  property.  She  after- 
wards married  a  Mr.  Enoch  Williams,  by  whom,  however,  she  had  no  issue.  Soiae  seven  years 
after  I 
ber  i 
claime 

dear  little  Jane.  Still,  there  was  one' of  about  the  same  age  whom  no  one  claimedT.  Some  one 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  John  Grey's  wiU,  slyly  whiBpered  to  her  to  clum  this  ehild  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  other  half  of  the  property.  She  did  so,  and  brought  up  the  efaild  as 
her  own^-carefully  retaining  the  secret,  as  well  as  a  woman  could,  l^me  wore  away,  and  the 
girl  grew  up,  gross  and  ugly  in  her  person,  awkward  in  her  manners,  and,  as  events  proved, 
k>ose  in  her  morals.  Wiu  all  these  attainments,  however,  she  contrived  to  captivate  one  Mr. 
Gillespie,  who  nuyrried  her.  A  Scotch^Irish  clergyman  of  the  Seceder  persuasion,  by  tbs  num 
of  McKee,  became  quite  intimate  with  Gillespie,  and  either  purchased  the  propeitv  in  ^aestion 
from  him,  or  had  so  far  won  his  good  graces,  that  he  bequeathed  it  to  hun.  Ine  clergyman 
made  over  the  property  to  one  of  his  nephewe,  of  the  same  name.  The  clmyman  had  also  a 
brother,  McKee,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  a  lendent  of  Tuscarora  Valley,  ms  wiie,  ''old  Mis. 
McKee,"  was  a  prominent  witness  in  the  subsequent  trials.  After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  ohiSdrBB 
of  James  Grey,  heirs  of  John  Grey's  sister,  gut  hold  of  some  information  leadmg  them  to  dofAi 
the  identity  of  the  returned  captive ;  and  the  lawsuits  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  thingf 
were  speedily  brought,  about  the  yesi  1789.  It  would  literally  *'  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer" 
to  describe  the  multiform  and  comi^icated  phases  which  the  ease  assumed  during  a  l^gal  oob- 
test  of  more  than  50  years,  and  would  besides  throw  no  light  upon  the  history  of  tlw  vaUey.  The 
Williamses,  the  Greys,  the  McKees,  all  claimed  an  interest  by  mheritance, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Beales,  the  Norrises,  and  others  who  had  b6ught  into  the  property,  and  several  law^rers  wiUi  large 
contingent  fees.  Many  of  the  facts  stated  above  were  elicited  during  the  ezaminatioos,  ahhoogli 
some  of  them  were  not  admitted  by  the  court  as  legal  testimony.  ^ 

Mrs.  Grey  (or  Mrs.  Williams)  said  that  when  they  were  crossing  Sideling  hill  she  had  exan- 
in^  the  child  Jane,  and  found  a  mark  on  her  bv  which  she  had  been  able  to  recognise  ber.  Sir. 
Innis  was  one  of  the  captives,  and  remained  with  the  Indians  until  the  treaty;  and  wface 
one  day  he  chided  Mrs.  Williams  for  keeping  a  child  not  her  own,  she  replied,  **  Yon  know  wkj 
1  keep  this  girl."  Mrs.  Innis  told  her  that  her  daughter  was  not  returned,  that  this  was  a  Ger- 
man girl,  and  could  not  talk  English  when  she  came  to  Montreal.  Mrs.  Innis  herself  had  kst 
three  children.  One  the  Indians  put  under  the  ice  because  it  was  sick — the  other  two  she  got 
One  of  these  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  had,  and  reftised  to  give  it  up,  until  Innis  proved  tbs 
child  his  by  a  private  mark.  Mrs.  Williams  said  to  one  witness,  "  No,  that  is  not  my  daughto^ 
but  George  Woods  knows  where  my  daughter  is,  and  has  promised  to  get  her."  The  real  daugh> 
ter,  however,  never  was  recovered. 

Old  Mrs.  McKee,  the  principal  living  witness  at  a  number  of  trials,  and  Who  wpcike  with  a  ridi 
Irish  brogue,  on  one  occasion  became  quite  garrulous,  and  catered  largdy  into  the  history  of  tlie 
valley,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  court.  Among  other  things,  she  described-^the  spuriooi 
fiirl  as  "  a  big  black  ugly  Dutch  lump,  and  not  to  he  compared  to  the  beautiful  Jenny  Grey." 
Her  historical  developments  so  much  interested  one  of  the  jury  at  Lewistown,  an  old  settkr 
himself,  that  he— forgetting  the  restraints  of  a  juryman— sent  for  the  old  Isdyto  come  to  his  room 
at  the  hotel,  and  enter  more  at  large  into  "  the  davs  of  auld  lang  syne."  The  old  man  was  ft 
little  deaf,  and  the  old  lady's  loud  voice  could  be  heard  throughout  the  house.  One  of  the  coun- 
sel, whose^  side  of  the  case  wore  rather  a  discouraging  aspect,  overheard  the  old  lady ;  and  the 
next  morning  exposed  the  poor  juryman,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  court  and  the  bar. 
'The  case  of  course  had  to  be  ordered  for  trial  before  another  jury.  The  following  is  the  deposi- 
tion of  George  Woods,  written  b^  him,  or  at  his  dictation,  at  Bedford,  in  1789,  but  never  notrn 
to.  It  was  not  without  great  resistance  on  the  part  of  counsel,  that  the  facts  were  introduced  t» 
testimony.  The  case  was  finally  decided  in  1893  or  '34,  againtt  the  identity  of  the  adopted 
child,  and  the  property  vested  accordingly. 

«  Personally  appeared,  &c.,  dtc,  &c.,  George  Woods,  and  saith,  that  about  13di  or  tSthot 
June,  1756,  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  settlement  of  the  Tuscarora,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, [of  Mifflin,]  and  that  the  wife  of  John  Grey  and  his  daughter  Jane,  and  others,  were  takeo  at 
same  time ;— that  we  were  all  carried  to  the  Kittanning  town  on  the  Allegheny  river,— and  there 
divided  among  the  Indians, — and.  some  time  in  the  month  of  July  then  next,  the  said  Indisoi 
delivered  me,  together  with  Jane  Grey,  to  a  certain  Indian  named  John  Hutson ;  which  said  In- 
dian took  me  and  the  said  Jane  Grey  to  I^ttsburr,  then  in  possession  of  the  French;  and  after 
some  days  the  Indian  Hutson  delivered  me  to  the  French  governor  Mens.  Duquesne ;  from  which 
time  I  heard  nothing  of  the  said  Jane  Grey  until  the  winter  after  Stomp  kUM  the  ladiaiis  if 
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BfrnmukaoM, ;  fti  which  timd  I. found  out  tlie  taid  fndian  etHed  Joha  Hntaon,  who  infomed 


Hie  mi  little  Janey  Grey  was  then  a  fine  big  gai,  and  lired  near  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson's— -which 
infiMmiation  I  ^ve  to  H!annah  Grey,  mother  of  the  said  Jane  6re j. 

**  At  same  tune  Hannah  Gre^  showed  me  a  girl  she  had  taken  out  from,  the  prisonen  released 
hj  Col.  Bonqoet  for  her  own  cmld. 

**,  I  then  iiiformed  the  said  Hannah  that  the  child  she  had  taken  was  not  her  own  child — said 
Haimah  requested  me  not  to  mention  that  before  the  girl  she  had  taken,  for  that,  if  she  never  eot 
faor  own,  she  wished  not  to  let  the  one  she  had  know  any  thing  at  her  not  being  her  own  dmd. 
Some  time  in  the  same  year  CoL  George  Croghan  came  to  my  house.  I  informed  him  the  ac 
eount  I  had  got  from  John  Hutson.  He,  Mr.  Croghan,  informed  me  that  the  Indian's  informa- 
tkm  was  true,  and  that  he  got  the  said  Jane  Grey  from  the  said  Indian ;  and  had  put  h^  into  a 
good  fomily  to  be  brought  xxp ; — all  which  I  informed  the  said  Hannah, — and  this-summer.was^- 
three*yeai8  the  said  John  Hutson,  and  his  son,  came  to  my  house  at  Bedford  and  stayed  some 
time.  I  inquired  about  little  Janey,  as  he  called  the  child  he  had  got  with  me— he  informed  me 
littie  Janey  was  now  a  fine  woman,  had  a  fine  house  and  fine  ohilm^n,  and  lired  near  Sir  Will, 
ism  Johnson's  seat,  to  the  northward.  I  am  clear  that  the  girl  Mrs.  Hannah  Grrey  showed  md 
•be  had  taken  for  her  child  was  not  the  daughter  of  John  Grey — and  fruther  saith  not" 

Bated  June,  1789 — never  sworn  to— ^ised  m  1815, 1817— Mifflin  county. 

Besides  the  settlers  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Grey  case,  others 
settled  in  the  Tuscarora  valley  after  quiet  was  restored  to  the  fiNontier ; 
among  them  were  Messrs.  Grimes,  Scott,  Patterson,  Casner,  Wilson  and 
Matthew  Law,  Ralph  Sterret,  and  Robert  Campbell.  William  Patterson 
settled  at  the  month  of  Tuscarora  valley,  opposite  Mexico,  and  owned  a 
large  tract  of  that  fine  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  now  occupied 
by  the  Strausses  and  Keplers.  Patterson  was  a  bold,  energetic  man.  He 
built  the  first  mill  below  Millerstown,  afterwards  swept  away  by  a  flood. 
The  Indians  always  feared  him.  He  erected  a  blockhouse,  about  the  time 
of,  or  soon  after,  Braddock's  war,  (1755.)  It  is  still  standing,  in  the  farm- 
yard of  Mr.  Strauss,  performing  the  peaceful  duty  of  a  corn-crib.  It  is 
about  12  feet  square,  8  logs  high,  and  formerly  had  a  slate  roof  to  guard 
against  fire.  The  chinks  were  stopped  with  stone,  and  the  rifle-holes  cut 
-virith  a  flare  towards  the  inside  ana  small  outside,  to  admit  of  pointing  a 
rifle  in  any  direction.  Before  the  blockhouse  was  built,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  dig  a  cellar  just  opposite  Mexico,  a  little  above  Mr.  Strauss's ; 
but  the  Indians  came  down  on  the  point  of  the  little  ridge  overlooking 
the  spot,  and  shot  the  workmen,  who  abandoned  the  site.  The  ruins  re- 
main, and  a  large  walnut-tree,  nearly  20  inches  in  diameter,  is  growing 
out  of  them.  There  was  a  most  sanguinary  battle  on  the  river  bank,  a 
little  above  Mr.  Strauss's,  between  two  tribes  of  Indians.  It  originated 
in  a  quarrel  between  the  Indian  children,  about  some  grasshoppers,  and 
mras  known  as  the  grasshopper  war.  Greater  nations  have  warred  for 
objects  equally  important.  Philip  Strauss  and  Mr.  Kepler,  grandfathers 
of  the  present  generation,  settled  here  before  the  revolution. 

It  is  said  that  Hugh  Haxdy,  a  Scotch-Irishman,  was  settled  up  Licking 
cr.,  at  an  early  day.  The  whites  had  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  Licking 
cr.  valley,  called  Campbell's  fort,  which  is  now  obliterated.  It  is  related 
that,  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  whites,  the  friendly  Indians  used  to 
encamp  on  Licking  cr.,  near  where  Mr.  Peter  Sheetz  now  resides,  where 
they  would  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  at  a  mark ;  and  that 
•when  they  had  exhausted  their  bullets,  they  often  went  down  somewhere 
n^ar  the  mouth  of  Licking  cr.,  and  returned  shortly  after  with  plenty  of 
lead,  nearly  pure ;  which  led  the  whites  to  suspect  the  existence  of  lead- 
mines  in  that  region.  An  old  Indian  used  occasionally  to  come  down  and 
talk  about  a  silver-mine,  in  a  ridge  near  Mifflin,  on  die  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  but  as  the  whites  never  found  it,  and  the  Indian  had  his  living 
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free  as  long  as  he  kept  up  their  credulit^f,  it  is  presumed  the  nune  only 
produced  silver  for  himself.  Most  of  these  Indian  stories  about  precious 
mines  are  "an  auld  wife's  fable."  The  best  mines  yet  opened  in  Juniata 
CO.  are  on  those  lands  that  yield  25  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Mifflin,  the  county  seat,  occupies  ^n  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Juniata,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  county,  the  place  has 
improved  rapidly.  The  new  corinty  buildings  are  pleasantly  located  on 
rising  ground,  with  a  public  sqi^are  in  front.    The  view  annexed  was 


Mifflin. 

taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  neat  and  substantial  bridge 
is  seen  crossing  the  river.  One  of  the  churches  is  seen  on  the  extreme 
left,  near  the  canal.  The  courthouse  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  two 
churches  on  each  side.  The  academy  is  also  seen  at  the  end  of  the  street 
leading  from  the  bridge.  The  churches  are  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  aiui 
Lutheran.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  along  the  river  bank,  and  the 
Huntingdon  turnpike  passes  through  the  town.  A  thriving  trade  is  car- 
ried on  here  with  the  rich  valleys  adjacent.  Mifflin  was  laid  out  about 
the  year  1791,  by  John  Harris.  Among  the  first  settlers  here  were  John 
Watson,  Samuel  Bryson,  (presiding  judge,)  Samuel  and  Alexander  Jack- 
son, James  Knox,  James  Ramsay. 

Thompsontown  is  a  flourishing  village  nine  miles  below  MiflUn,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Juniata.  It  contains  about  50  or  60  dwellings.  This 
place  was  laid  out  after  Mifflin,  probably  about  the  year  1800. 

Mexico  is  a  small  village  on  the  canal,  four  miles  below  Mifflin*  con- 
taining some  40  or  50  dwellings. 

Perrysville  is  a  smart  little  village  of  neat  white  houses,  recently  built 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juniata,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  and  Tuscarora 
creeks,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Mifflin.  A  splencUd  bridge  here 
crosses  the  river.  After  passing  the  town,  the  river  sweeps  mcgestically 
round  to  the  left,  washing  the  base  of  the  lofty  ridge  that  diverts  its  course. 

Tammanytown,  an  older  village^  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Tuscarora  cft 
about  a  mile  above. 
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Watebfokd  and  Waterloo  are  small  villages  on  Tusoarora  cr.,  near 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  county. 

Calhouksvillb  and  RfDOEvniLB  are  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
oonnty ;  the  latter  is  embosomed  among  the  moontainsi  on  West  Mahan* 
tango  cr. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

Lavoaster  county  was  separated  from  Chester  by  the  act  of  10th  May, 
1729,  being  the  first  county  established  subsequent  to  the  three  original 
ooonties  of  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia.  Its  boundaries  then  com- 
prised "all  the  province  lying  to  the  northward  of  Octararo  cr.,  and  west- 
ward of  a  line  of  marked  trees  running  from  the  north  branch  of  the  said 
Octararo  cr.  northeasterly  to  the  river  Schuylkill."  It  has  been  gradually 
reduced  to  its  present  limits  by  the  establishment  of  York,  Cumberland, 
Berks,  Northumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon.  Length  33  m.,  breadth 
88;  area  928  sq.  m.  Population  in  1790,36,141;  in  1800,43,043;  in 
1810,  53,927;  in  1820,  68,336;  in  1830,  76,631 ;  in  1840,  84,203. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  that  of  a  gently  undulating  plain, 
interrapted  by  a  few  abrupt  elevations.  The  South  mountain,  here 
known  as  the  Conewago  hills,  forms  the  northern  boundary ;  to  that  suc- 
ceeds a  broad  belt  of  red-shale  and  sandstone.  South  of  this,  and  occu- 
pying the  central  township,  is  a  wide  tract  of  the  finest  limestone  lands 
In  the  state.  A  few  high  sandstone  ridges,  Chiques  ridge,  and  the  Welsh 
mountain,  are  protruded  through  the  limestone.  Another  broken  sand- 
stone range,  composed  of  Mine  ridge,  Martick  hills,  and  Turkey  hilly 
crosses  south  of  the  limestone ;  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  is 
principally  composed  of  primitive  talc-slate,  producing  rather  a  sterile  soil. 
On  the  Susquehanna  river,  near  Peach-bottom  ferry,  slate  is  quarried  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  river.  The  limestone  of  the  "Great  valley^  of  Chester 
CO.  extends  across  the  boundary  into  Sadsbury  and  Bart  townships. 

There  is  perhaps  no  county  in  the  state  possessing  such  an  amount  and 
▼Bricty  of  the  sources  of  natural  wealth,  and  none  where  these  resources 
have  been  more  industriously  developed.  The  Susquehanna,  naturally 
navigable,  and  improved  on  both  sides  by  artificial  canals,  flows,  for  40 
miles,  along  the  S.  W.  boundary  of  the  co.  The  Conestoga  and  Pequea 
creeks,  with  their  numerous  branches,  drain  the  centre ;  the  other  impor- 
tant streams  are  Conewango  and  Chiques  creeks  on  the  northwest, 
Conewingo  and  Octararo  creeks  on  the  south  and  southeast.  These 
streams,  with  their  public  improvements,  afibrd  a  vast  amount  of  water- 
power. 

This  CO.  has  long  been  proverbial  for  excellent  turnpikes  and  substan- 
tial stone  bridges.  There  are  turnpikes  firom  Lancaster  to  Philadelphia^— 
(constructed  as  e€tfly  as  1792-94,  at  an  expense  of  $465,000) — ^to  Harris- 
horg,  to  Columbia,  to  Morgantown,  and  one  from  Chester  co.  through 
l^hrata  to  Harrisburg.  There  are  also  many  excellent  common  roads, 
ci  which  the  Strasburg  road  is  the  most  celebrated,  having  been  formerly 
^  gre&t  route  q£  communication  with  the  Susquehanna.    The  Columbia 
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railroad,  belonging  to  the  state,  passes  throogh  Paradise,  Lancaster,  and 
Colombia,  iidiere  it  eommonicates  vnth  the  main  line  of  Pennsylvania 
canal,  with  the  tide-water  canal  to  Maryland,  and  with  the  railroad  to 
York  and  Baltimore.  Another  railroad,  owned  by  a  c<Mnpany,  runs  from 
Lancaster  to  Harrisborg.  The  Conestoga  navigation,  a  series  of  daok* 
water  pools  with  dams  and  locks,  extends  18  miles  from  Reigert's  bstsin 
at  Lancaster,  to  Safe  HartxNr  on  the  Sosquehanna.  Iron  ore  is  foond  in 
several  localities ;  and  this  co.  has  been  long  famous  for  its  iron  works» 
but  many  of  them  are  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Lebanon  co. 

Kurtz,  it  if  s^KMed,  eftablished  the  fSnt  iron  woriu  in  1736,  within  the  present  bounds  of 
Lancaster  co.  The  Gmbbt  were  distinguished  U>t  their  industry  and  enterprise ;  they  commeae- 
ed  operatioofl  in  1798.  Henry  William  Steigel  maaafed  Elixabeth  Works  for  many  ^ears,  when 
they  were  owned  by  Benezet  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  The  Olds  were  also  known  as  mdustrious, 
punctual,  and  prudent  iron-masters ;  but  Robert  Coleman,  E^sq.,  became  the  most  successfol  pro. 
prietor ;  to  untiring  industry  and  jadioious  management  be  united  the  utmost  probity  and  rego- 
farity  in  his  deaUngs,  and  to  him  this  comUy  is.  especially  indebted  for  the  celebrity  it  ha«  ao- 
qnired  ftam  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  iron  works,  and  the  exc^ence  of  its  manufacture. 

Henry  William  Steigel  was  the  founder  of  Manheim ;  he  erected  glass-works  at  a  considerable 
expense ;  but  being  of  a  specalatiye  character,  he  became  involved,  and  his  works  passed  into 
<Hher  hands.  A  curious  house  erected  by  him  is  still  to  be  seen  near  Sheafferstown,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  passing  stranger,  as  *'  Steigel's  Folly."— ijancoster  MiseelUnjf. 

Copper  ore,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  found  in  Mine  ridge,  where  thero 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft.  These  mines,  it  is  supposed,  were 
qpened  either  by  French  adventurers  or  by  persons  from  Marylcmd,  about 
the  time  of  Wm.  Penn.  Indications  of  gold  were  discovered  in  Chiques 
ridge,  near  Columbia,  but  further  search  for  it  has  proved  delusive ;  read- 
ier  modes  oC  obtaining  it  have  been  long  known  among  the  German 
farmers* 

The  census  of  1840  enumerates  for  this  co. — 11  furnaces,  making  6,912 
tons  of  pig  metal  per  year ;  14  forges,  rolling-miUs,  &c.,  making  2,000 
tons ;  men  em{doyed,  784 ;  capital  invested  in  iron  works,  $420,500 ;  12 
fulling-mills,  10  woollen  manufactories,  1  cotton  manufactory,  (near  Lan- 
caster city,)  57  tanneries,  102  distilleries,  8  breweries,  9  printing  offices, 
128  flouring-mills,  135  grist-mills,  106  saw-mills,  and  2  oil-mills. 

The  population  of  the  co.  is  mainly  of  German  descent ;  the  German 
language,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  was  more  generally  spoken  than 
the  English.  Grerman  thrift  and  persevering  industry  are  evident  in  the 
broad,  well-cultivated  farms,  and  substantial  stone  houses,  and  still  more 
substantial  and  iq)acious  stone  bams,  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  all  parts  of  the  co. 

Education,  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Grerman  language,  is  becoming  an  object  of  more  attention ; 
the  younger  portion  of  the  Grerman  community  are  ambitious  to  learn  and 
converse  in  English,  and  to  attend  upon  English  preaching ;  and  the  com- 
mon school  law  is  growing  in  favor  throughout  tne  co. 

Lancaster  co.  was  first  peopled  by  IncUans — not  aborigines,  who  had 
held  the  soil  from  time  immemorial — ^but  by  remnants  of  southern  tdbes 
driven  out  by  the  encroachments  of  European  colonists  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas,  a  few  yem^  before,  and  about  the  time  that 
Pennsylvania  was  founded. 

At  the  opening  of  that  century  (1600 — 1700)  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  appears  to  have  been  a  vast  uninhabited  highway,  through 
which  hordes  oi  hostile  savages  were  constantly  roaming  between  the 
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BCMTtliem  and  southem  waters,  and  where  Uiev  often  met  in  bloody  en« 
counters.  The  Six  Nations  were  acknowledged  as  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Susqnehanna,  and  they  regarded  with  jealou^,  and  permitt^  with  re« 
Inctance,  the  settlement  of  other  tribes  upcm  its  margin.  The  Cajruga 
chief  Uddthe  Moravians  of  Wyalusing,  in  1765, ''  that  the  place  they  had 
chosen  was  not  proper,  all  that  conntry  having  been  stained  wilh  blood ; 
therefore  he  would  take  them  np  and  place  them  in  a  better  situation 
near  the  upper  end  of  Cayuga  lake.**  This  was  nearly  a  century  after 
the  fiigitive  southern  trib^  had  obtained  permission  to  settle  in  the  lower 
vaUey.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  speaking  of  tne  Shawanees,  says — ^  It  was 
about  the  year  1696*  diat  three  <n*  four  score  of  their  families,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  from  Carolina  and 
plcmted  themselves  on  the  Susquehanna.  Sad  were  the  fruits  of  that 
hospitality.  Others  followed;  and  when,  in  1732,  the  number  of  Indian 
fighting  men  in  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  to  be  700,  one  half  of  them 
were  Shawanee  emigrants.  So  desolate  was  the  wilderness,  that  a  vag« 
abend  tribe  could  wander  undisturbed  from  Ciunberland  river  to  the  Ala- 
bama, firom  the  head-waters  of  the  Santee  to  the  Susquehanna." 

As  these  tribes  came  in  one  aftier  another  ftmn  the  south,  those  previ- 
ously here  introduced  and  recommended  dieir  new  friends  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  provincial  government  and  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Shawa- 
nees had  a  village  c£^ed  Pequea,  or  Pequehan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
of  that  name.  Opessah  was  their  chie£  They  were  some  years  after- 
wards persuaded  to  remove  to  the  lands  on  Conodoguinet,  where  a 
hunting-ground  had  been  assigned  them  by  the  proprietary  government. 
Ever  restless  and  quarrelsome  themselves,  and  encroached  upon  by  the 
whites,  they  retired  from  one  hunting  ground  to  another,  until  they  joined 
the  French  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  in  1755* 

The  Ccmoys,  or  Ganawese,  another  southern  tribe,  came  in  about  the 
3^ear  1700,  and  dwelt  at  Dekanoagah,  about  the  mouth  of  Conoy  cr.,  near 
the  siteof  Bainbridge.  Their  name  is  variously  spelled  in  the  early  records 
— Canoue^  CanawaySf  Ckmawese^  and  Ckmawense  ;  and  James  Logan,  who 
Tisited  them  in  1705,  says  when  they  first  came  into  the  province  they 
were  called  PiscaUtway  Indians^  and  that  thev  then  came  to  Philadelphia 
(fXL  1701)  in  company  with  the  Conestogas  and  Shawanees,  ^  who  engaged 
to  our  government  for  their  peaceable  deportment  and  behavior  among 
us.** 

The  Nantikokes,  from  Maryland,  appear  to  have  tarried  for  a  while  as 
guests  with  the  Ganawese,  and  then  to  have  removed  fttrther  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna— ^probably  to  what  is  now  called  Duncan's  island — afterwards 
to  the  Norm  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  eventually  to  the  country 
of  the  Six  Nations.     (See  Dauphin  and  Luzerne  counties.) 

The  Conestogas  were  a  smaU  tribe»  or,  as  some  think,  an  aggregation 
of  the  remnants  of  various  tribes,  consisting  in  all  of  some  dozen  or 
twenty  families,  who  dwelt  on  the  Conestoga  flats  east  of  Turkey  hill, 
a  few  miles  below  Lancaster.    Their  true  origin  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 

*  Bfr.  Bancroft,  in  fixing  the  date  in  1698,  fcUowi  Logan'a  manmcripti,  and  the  Philmtelphia  hig« 
torians  agree  on  that  date.  Mr.  Conyngham,  who  hu  inrestigated  the  manascript  records  at 
Hameborg,  thinks  the  eouthera  Indians  came  here  in  1678— bat  we  haye  no  space  for  antiqnariaa 
cootTOTersT.  See  Mr.  C.*s  notes  in  Hasard's  Register,  yoL  jy^  pp.  81, 117,  138.  Votes  of  As* 
senhlj,  ToL  ir.,  p.  517,  and  die  printed  Ooknitl  lUotidf. 
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tain,  but  it  iM  very  probable  they  were  of  the  tribe  called  by  the  early 
Swedish  settlers  Minquaas^  and  that  they  had  formerly  lived  in  Mary^ 
land.  Gov.  Keith,  in  1722,  savs,  ^  the  Conestoga  Indians  were  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  called  Mingoes,  and  speak  the  same  language 
to  this  day :  ihey  actually  pay  tribcute  now  to  the  Five  Nations,  and,  either 
from  natural  awction  or  fear,  are  ever  under  their  influence  and  powo*." 
They  sent  messengers  with  com,  venison,  and  skins,  to  welcome  WilUam 
Penn,  and  a  treaty  of  amity  was  concluded  between  lum  and  them,  **  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  sun  should  shine  or  the  waters  run  into  the  rLvere.** 
This  chain  of  friendship  was  often  brightened  from  time  to  time ;  and 
when  the  whites  began  to  settle  around  them, Penn  assigned  them  area- 
dence  within  his  junsdiction,  on  the  manor  of  Conestoga.  Here  they  en^ 
joyed  many  years  of  peaceAil  residence,  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Lancaster,  until  the  sad  catastrophe  which  exterminated  the 
tribe.  All  these  tribes — ^the  Conestogas,  Shawanees,  Ganawese,  and 
Nanticokes — paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Five  Nations ;  €tnd  the  strings 
of  wampum  hung  around  their  council  fire  told  the  number  of  years,  and 
testified  to  their  punctuality. 

The  village  of  the  Ccmestogas  is  noted  in  the  early  colonial  history  as 
the  scene  of  many  important  councils  between  the  proprietary  governors 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Six  Nations.  Wm.  Penn  is 
said  to  have  visited  them  once.  James  Logan  was  here  in  1705 ;  Grov« 
Evans  in  1707,  with  a  retinue  of  officers ;  Gov.  Gk)okin  in  1710  and  '11 ; 
and  )Grov.  Keith  in  1721.  The  details  of  their  councils  may  be  seen  in 
the  printed  colonial  records.  They  were  also  often  visited  by  preachers 
of  various  denominations,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Chalkley  in  1705» 
an  eminent  Quaker  preacher. 

The  proprietary  government  regarded  with  watchful  jealousy  the  in- 
trusion of  traders  among  these  Indians,  and  forbade  such  trade  except 
under  special  license.  The  French,  even  as  early  as  1707,  had  their  wily 
emissaries  among  them  under  the  guise  of  traders,  or  miners,  or  colo- 
nists, to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English.  Maryland^ 
too,  was  pushing  her  pioneers  over  the  boundary  to  forestall  the  claims  of 
Wm.  Penn  by  actucd  settlement.  The  following  facts  are  culled  from 
the  colonial  records,  which  on  this  subject  are  too  voluminous  and  scat* 
tered  to  be  copied  entire. 

1701.  *'  At  a  council  held  at  Philad.,  33(1  of  2d  mo.  1701,  present  Wm.  Penn,  some  members 
of  comidl,  and  dirers  othecs,  with  the  SaBqiiehanna;gh  Indiaiu."  The  chiefi  ennmeFated  at  the 
head  of  the  treaty  are  *<  Connoodaghtoh,  king  of  the  Susquefaannah  Minqoaya  or  Conesto^  In. 
diana,  WojMiththa,  (alias  Opessah,)  king  of  the  Shawanese,  Weewhi^jough,  chief  of  the  Gana- 
wese  inhabiting  at  the  head  of  Patowmeck ;  also  Ahoakassongh,  brother  to  the  emperor  or  king 
of  the  Onondagoes  of  the  five  nations,  and  Indian  Harry  for  tiieir  interpreter,  &o.  &c."  After 
a  treaty  and  seyeral  speeches,  smidry  articles  were  solemnly  agreed  on. 

^  1705.  James  Logan,  with  several  others,  yisited  them  to  learn  the  news  among  them,  and  to 
ffiye  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna  advice,  and  exchange  presents.  Logan  **  understood  John 
Hans  was  building  a  log-hovne  for  trade  amongst  them,  which  made  him  uneasy,  and  desired  to 
know  if  they  encouraged  it.  lliey  answered  Siat  they  did  not,  and  were  desired  not  to  si^Ear 
any  Christian  to  settle  amongst  tliem  without  the  governor's  leave."  Loffan,  '*  with  the  compa- 
ny, had  made  a  journey  among  the  Ganawese  settled  some  miles  above  Conestogoe,  at  a  place 
called  Conejaghera,  above  the  fort" 

1706.  Andaggyjungaagh  appeared  at  Philadelphia  as  chief  of  the  Conestogoes  in  1707.  He 
Is  called  AdjuiJcot, 

1707.-  July  32.  Got.  Evans  laid  before  the  eoimeil  an  account  of  his  jomney  among  the  Sos- 
mehanna  Indians.  He  was  accompanied  by  Got  John  French,  sheriff  of  New  Castle  oo.,  Wm. 
Tongo,  Mitobsl  Binilloo,  -— ^—  (inff  «b4  fow  aervams.    At  Peqoehan,  th(sy  wen  leoavei 
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it  Mtftinef  Chavtieres^  (aA  Indiaii  trader)  hy  the  Indiaai,  with  a  discharge  ef  fice-amw.  He 
ipeakfl  of  **  Dekanoagah,  upon  the  river  Susquehamiagh,  ahout  nine  miles  distant  from  Peqnehan  ;*^ 
^60  mentioiks  an  Indian  Tillage  called  Peixtan.  At  Dekanoa^ah,  the  governor  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  Shawanois,  Senequois,  and  Canoise  Indians,  and  the  NantUcoke  IntMans  from  iha 
seven  following  towns,  vis: — Matcheattocbousie,  Matchconchtin,  Witiohc^naom,  Natahqnois, 
Teahquois,  Bjengeahtein,  and  PohecommeatL  An  Indian  presented  a  pipe  to  the  governor 
and  the  company  present.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the  Nantikokes  were  a  peaceful,  wdU. 
mffanihg  people^  he  guarantied  to  them  the  protection  of  the  govemmeirt.  At  Pequehan,  among 
the  ^lawanees,  Opessah  said,  **  It  was  the  Nantikdce  and  Canoise  Indians  who  sent  for  our  father 
the  governor,  and  not  we ;  therefore,  we  are  very  sorry  they  entertained  him  no  better :  but  since 
they  have  not  been  so  kind  as  they  ought,  we  hope  the  governor  will  accept  of  our  small  present, 
ftv  we  are  sensible  the  wave  are  bad,  and  that  the  bashes  wear  out  your  clothes,  for  which  reason 
we  give  these  skins  to  make  gloves,  stoiekings,  and  breeches,  in  place  of  those  wore  out.*'  Near 
Peixtan,  with  the  aid  of  Martin  Chartieres,  as  a  sort  of  stool-pigeon,  they  caught  one  Nicole  Go. 
£n,  a  French  trader  among  the  Indians,  put  him  on  a  horse,  tied  his  legs  under  the  horse's  belly, 
and  took  him  by  wav  of  Tdpehocken  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 

*'  Daring  our  abode  at  Pequehan,"  savs  the  account  of  Gov.  Evans's  journey  in  1707,  <<  several 
of  the  Shaonois  Indians  from  ye  southward  came  to  settle  here,  and  were  admitted  so  to  do  by 
Opesaah,  with  the  governor's  consent :  at  the  same  time  an  Indian,  from  a  Shaonois  town  near 
Carolina,  came  in,  and  gave  an  account  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  flat-headed  Indiani 
had  besieged  them,  and  Stat  in  aU  probability  the  same  was  taken.  Bezallioin  informed  the  gov^* 
CEBor  that  the  Shaonois  of  Carolina  (he  was  told)  had  killed  several  Christians ;  whereupon,  the 
government  of  that  province  raised  the  said  flat-headed  Indians,  and  joined  some  Christians  to 
Stem,  besi^ed  and  have  taken,  as  it  is  thought,  the  said  Shaonois  town." 

17B7.  F^.  **  Complaints  to  council  that  Michd,  (a  Swiss,)  Peter  BezaHon,  James  Le  Tort, 
Martin  Chartieres,  the  French  glover  of  Philadelphia,  Frank,-  a  young  man  of  Canada  who  wtm 
lately  taken  up  here,  and  one  from  Virginia,  who  also  spoke  Fnaich,  had  seated  themselves,  and 
built  houses  upon  the  branches  of  the  Potowmeck,  withm  this  grovemment,  and  pretended  they 
were  in  search  of  some  mineral  ox  ore,"  and  had  endeavored  to  induce  the  Conestogo  Indians  to 
aisift  them.  Peter  Bezallion  had  a  license,  and  rended  tfairty-aiz  miles  up  the  river  from  ComeiA 
togoe.  That  would  be  near  the  mouth  of  Peixtan  or  Paxton  cr.  Among  the  traders  residing  al 
Conestogo,  in  Gov.  Keith's  time,  were  John  and  Edmund  Cartlidge.  Jolm  was  a  magistrate  and 
interpreter,  and  the  council  of  July,  1731,  was  held  at  his  house.  Mr.  Watson  speaks  of  an  old 
deed  from  an  Indian  to  Edmund  Cartlidge  of  a  tract  of  land  in  a  bend  of  Conestoga  cr.,  called 
Indian  Point.  Both  these  men  were  in  prison  and  on  trial  at  Philadelphia,  in  Maroh,  1731,  for 
having  killed  an  Indian  in  an  affiray  at  Ccmestogo.  The  other  traders  seem  to  have  been  no  more 
fortunate,  for  Peter  Bezallion  and  James  Le  Tort  were  also  in  prison,  in  1709,  for  sundry  offences. 
In  1718,  on  petition  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  and  near  Conestogoe,  a  road  was  laid  oat 
ftum  Conestogoe  to  Thomas  Moore's  and  Brandywine« 

The  following  extract  from  the  records  chronicles  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Tnsearora  nation  from  the  south,  and  is  a  quaint  and  graphic  picture  of 
Indian  diplomacy.  The  Tuscaroras  were  soon  after  adopted  by  the  Five 
Nations,  and  caused  the  change  of  their  title  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations. 
The  disbursement  account  of  the  commissioners  is  added.  It  differs  some- 
what in  amount  from  those  which  our  modem  commissioners  are  in  the 
habit  of  rendering  to  the  bureau  at  Washington. 

The  Grovr.  laid  before  the  board  the  report  of  Coll.  fi^ch  6l  Henry  Worley,  who  went  on  a 
message  to  Conestogo,  by  his  Order,  wch.  follows  in  these  words : 
At  Conestogo,  June  8th,  1710. 

FEESSNT. 

John  French.  Henry  Worley. 

Iwaagenst  Termtawanaren,  &  Teonnottein,  Chiefs  of  the  Tuscaroroes,  Civility,  the  Senequei 
Kinp,  and  four  Chief  more  of  y^  nacon,  wth  Opessah  y^  Shawanois  King. 

Tne  Indians  were  told  that  according  to  their  request  we  wore  come  from  the  Govt,  and  Govmt* 
to  hear  what  proposals  they  had  to  make  anent  a  peace,  acoordii^  to  the  purport  <^  their  Em* 
hassy  from  their  own  People. 

They  signified  to  us  bj  a  Belt  of  Wampum,  which  was  sent  from  their  old  Women,  that  thost 
Implored  their  friendship  of  the  Christians  &  Indians  of  this  Govmi.,  that  without  danger  or 
trouble  they  might  fetch  wood  &  Water. 

The  second  Belt  was  sent  fit>m  their  Children  bom,  &  those  yet  in  the  womb,  Reqnneting  that 
Hoom  to  sport  &  Play  without  danger  of  Slavery,  might  be  allowed  tbcon. 

The  third  Belt  was  sent  fit>m  their  young  men  fitt  to  Aunt,  that  privilege  to  leave  their  Towiii» 
^  seek  provision  for  their  aged,  might  be  granted  to  them  without  (eM  of  Death  or  SkTeiy. 
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The  fourth'  wai  sent  tnm  the  moo  of  ag%  Reqnaitaig  that  the  Wood,  hf  a  happy  ptoee,  miigkA 

be  as  safe  for  them  as  their  forts. 

The  fifth  was  sent  from  the  whole  nation*  reqoestinf  peaee»  that  thereby  they  might  have  Lib- 
erty to  visit  their  Neighbours. 

The  sixth  was  sent  from  their  Kings  &  Chiefs,  Desiring  a  lasting  peace  with  the  ChristaBBB 
Sl  Indians  of  this  Goymt,  that  thereby  they  might  be  seemed  against  those  feariiil  appnhenaicBe 
they  haye  for  these  several  years  fdt 

The  seventh  was  sent  in  order  to  intreat  a  Cessation  ftem  moidermg  and  taking  them*  that  by 
the  allowance  thereof,  they  may  not  be  affiaad  of  a  mouse,  or  any  other  thing  that  BirffUw  tk!e 
XiCaves. 

The  Eight  was  sent  to  Declare,  that  as  being  hitherto  Strangers  to  this  Place,  they  now  came 
as  People  bUnd,  no  path  nor  oommunicacon  being  betwixt  as  &.  them ;  but  now  they  hope  wm 
will  take  them  by  the  hand  &  lead  themt  6l  then  they  will  lift  up  their  heads  in  the  woods  wit^ 
out  danger  or  fear. 

These  Belts  (they  say)  are  only  sent  as  an  Introductbn,  6l  in  order  to  break  off  hostilities  till 
next  Spring,  for  then  their  Kings  will  come  and  sne  for  the  peace  tbsy  so  much  Desire. 

We  acquainted  them  that  as  most  of  this  Continent  were  the  subiects  of  the  Crown  of  Gfe«t 
Brittain,  tho'  divided  into  several  Grovmts. ;  So  it  is  expected  their  Intentions  are  not  only  peooo* 
able  towards  us,  but  also  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Crown ;  &.  that  if  they  intend  to  settle  Sl  Itio 
amiably  here,  they  need  not  Doubt  the  protection  of  this  Govmt.  in  such  things  as  were  hoQest 
and  good,  but  that  to  Confirm  the  sincenty  of  their  past  Carriage  towards  the  iSigKsh,  it  to  niae 
in  U0  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  procure  a  Certificate  bom  the  GovmL 
they  leave,  to  this,  of  their  Good  behaviour,  &  then  they  might  be  assored  of  a  favovraUe 
reception. 

The  Seneques  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  GovmL  for  their  Trouble  in  sending  to  thea^ 
And  acquainted  us  that  by  adyice  of  a  Council  amongst  them  it  was  Detennined  to  send  tfasse 
Belts,  brought  by  the  Tuscaroroes,  to  the  five  nations. 
May  it  please  your  hour. 

Pursuant  to  your  honrs.  &  Council's  Orders,  we  went  to  Conestojjo,  where,  the  forewiitten  C«ii. 
tents  were  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Tuscaroroes  to  us  Deliver'd ;  the  smcerity  of  their  Intentiona  we 
Cannot  anywise  Doubt,  since  they  are  of  the  same  race  &  Language  with  our  Seneques,  who 
have  always  proved  trusty,  &.  have  also  for  these  many  3[ears  been  neighbours  to  a  Govmt. 
Jealous  of  Indians,  And  yet  not  Displeased  with  them ;  wishing  your  honr.  all  hapfnoeae,  we 
remain,  Your  boon.  Most  humble  and  oh^goi  servants, 

JOHN  FFRENCff, 
HENRY  WORLBY, 

Journey  to  Conestogo,  Dr.— To  Bread,  4b.  3d. ;  To  Meat,  13s. ;  To  Rum,  £1  10s. ;  To  Sircar, 
15s. ;  To  two  Men*s  hire  for  Baggage,  £4 ;  To  John,  XI  4s. ;  Total,  jC8  5s.  3d. 

The  upper  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
contained  many  Protestant  communities,  Moravians,  Scfawenckfelders, 
Mennonists,  or  German  Baptists,  Dunkers,  or  Seventh-day  Baptists,  and  Lu- 
therans, who,  after  fleeing  in  vcdn  from  one  principality  to  another  to  avoid 
persecution,  at  last,  listening  to  Wm.  Penn's  offer  of  free  toleration,  found  a 
permanent  asylum  in  this  new  land.  The  news  from  the  earlier  immi- 
grants brought  thousands  more,  and  the  latter,  finding  the  townships  im- 
mediately around  Philadelphia  taken  up,  sought  the  newer  and  cheaper 
lands  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  Mennonists  arrived  about  the  yean 
1698  to  1711,  but  the  greatest  numbers  in  1717,  and  settled  chiefly  in 
Lancaster  co.  There  was  a  very  early  settlement  of  Mennonists  at  Pe- 
quea  cr.  The  Dunkards  came  from  Creyfield  and  Witgenstein  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  years  1719  to  ^23,  and  settled 
at  Olev,  Conestoga,  and  Mill  cr.,  and  afterwards  at  Ephrata  on  the  Coca- 
lico,  about  the  year  1732. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  when  tl^e  Germans  entered  their  land,  and  af- 
terwards applied  for  the  privilege  of  naturalization,  the  proprietary  or- 
dered that  tneir  German  names  be  translated  into  English ;  and  thus 
many  Grerman  families  received  English  names,  \iHUch  they  retain  to  this 
day.  The  Zimmerman  family,  for  instance,  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Carpenter. 
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Thb  Mwianirts  afe  a  066t  of  Ckmaii  Boptialt,  who  derived  tlMir  ottmefiom  Men&o  fiMnaonii, 
Be  was  bom  in  Frietland  in  1505.  In  1537,  having  been  previously  a  Catholic  priest,  he  onited 
with  the  BaptistB.  A  few  yean  previoos  to  his  imion  with  them,  this  sect  had  been  led  away  by 
their  teal  into  the  most  fanatical  excesses  at  Mftnster.  Meono  ooHeded  the  more  sober  minded 
ialD  rejguhtf  societies,  who  formed  an  independent  ohureh  under  the  name  of  the  Mennonites,  or 
Meammists.  They  professed  to  derive  their  creed  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  and  to  foUow,  ia 
their  organization  and  social  intercourse,  the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  apostolic  church.  Men- 
no  tmvdM  through  Germany  and  Holland,  disseminating  his  doctrines  and  gathering  many  fel- 


EzeepI  in  some  peculiar  notions  oonceming  the  inoamatkm  of  Christ— to  which  he  was  pioh. 
aUy  led  by  the  controversv  conoermng  the  bck^ly  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist — and  hia 
eKchsrive  adherence  to  airalt  baptism,  his  tenets  are  said  to  have  agreed  in  general  with  those  of 
Ibo  Calviniits.  He  died  at  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein,  in  1561.  Before  his  death  his  followers  had 
divided  themsdves  into  two  parties,  diAaring  in  regard  to  the  rigor  of  discipline.  The  more  rigid, 
who  caBed  themsdves  the  Pure,  were  in  ravor  o7  excommunication  for  the  least  offence  i  the 
moderate  party,  who  bore  various  names,  onlv  exconmiunicated  for  lon^  continuance  in  trans- 
—     Other  subdivisions  occurred  after  his  death,  and  it  wouM  require  a  dictionary  by  itself 


to  trace  the  ethnology  of  their  names,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  doctrines.  These  sects  were 
onlv  tolerated  in  Europe  on  the  payment  of  exorbitant  tribute,  and  still  sufiered  many  grievances 
and  impositions.  Wm.  Penn,  both  in  person  and  in  writing,  first  proclaimed  to  them  that  there 
was  Hherty  of  conscienoe  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  them,  about  the  vear  1698,  and  others  in 
1706  to  1711,  partly  for  conscience*  sake,  and  partly  for  their  temporal  interest,  removed  here. 
Finding  their  expectations  fuUy  answered  in  this  plentiful  country,  they  informed  their  friends  in 
Germany,  who  came  over  in  great  numbers,  and  settled  chiefly  in  Lancaster  and  the  neiflrhboring 
eoanties.  In  1770  Morgan  Edwards  estimated  that  they  had  in  Pennsylvania  43  churches,  and 
Mumbeila  about  4,050  persons.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  sobriety,  industry,  economy,  and 
|rood  morals,  and  are  very  useful  members  of  the  community.  They  are  opposed  to  infant  bap. 
tttsm,  holding  only  to  the  baptism  of  adults.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  refuse  to  bear  arms,  to  tai^ 
oaths,  and  to  ^  to  law  with  one  another.  They  also  abstain  from  holding  office,  or  takmg  any 
MZt  in  the  civil  administration  of  government ;  being  carefrd  themselves  to  follow  the  precept, 
'*  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  They  have  both  preachers  and  deacons.  Their  preacWs  aro 
selected  by  lot ;  no  previous  education  for  the  office  is  required,  nor  is  any  compensation  allowed. 
Tbey  originally  discouraged  and  despised  learning,  believing  in  the  inner  light ;  but  they  begin 
now  to  encourage  the  education  of  their  youth.  Disputes  between  members  are  adjusted  by  three 
arUters,  appointed  by  the  preacher. 

Baptism  among  some  of  thdr  sects  is  administered  by  pouring  water  upon  the  head  of  the  in* 
£vidual,  who  kneels  during  the  performance.  Prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  close  the 
ceremony.  One  of  the  sects  baptizes  after  this  fashion  :  the  person  to  be  baptized  ia  accompcu 
■ied  to  a  stream  of  water  by  a  large  number  of  people,  with  suiffin|[  and  instrumental  music. 
The  preacher^  standing  on  the  bank,  poun  water  upon  the  person  who  is  in  the  stream,  baptizing 
.  him  m  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

Some  of  the  Mennonists  contend  that  the  body  of  Christ  eontained  neither  flesh  nor  blood,  and 
dierelbre,  at  tfte  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  siq>per,  make  use  of  water  alone.  The  principal  part 
of  the  Mennonists  pursue  the  mode  pointed  out  in  Matthew  xxvi.  18.  A  message  is  sent  to  a 
member  to  ^  make  ready  the  passover."  In  the  eveninjr  the  congregation,  assembled  around  a 
taMe  spread  with  small  loaves  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  wine,  after  the  usual  form  of  consecra-^ 
tioB,  ionrocation,  and  distribution,  partake  of  the  elements  while  walking  around  the  table,  talking 
with  each  other  sociably.    **  After  having  sung  an  hymn,'*  they  retire  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  Aymish,  or  Ornish,  ara  a  sect  of  the  Mennonists  who  profess  to  follow  more  rigidly  the 
primitive  customs  of  the  apostolic  church.  They  derive  their  name  from  Aymen,  their  founder, 
and  were  orif^Ily  known  as  Aymenites.  They  wear  long  beards,  and  rejeet  all  siqierflttities 
both  in  dress,  diet,  and  property.  Thev  have  always  been  remarkable  for  industry,  frugality^ 
temperance,  honesty,  and  smipudty.  When  they  fint  came  over  and  settled  near  Pequea  creek, 
land  was  easily  acquired,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  each  individual  to  bo  a  large  {woprietor,  but 
this  neither  agreed  with  their  profossions  nor  practice. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  thousand  acres  were  offered  to  an  influential  member  of  the  Aymish  faith 
W  the  proprietary  agent,  but  he  refused  the  grant,  saying,  "  It  is  beyond  my  desire,  as  also  my 
atoty  to  clear ;  if  clear,  beyond  ray  power  to  cultivate ;  if  cultivated,  it  would  yield  more  than 
ray  fomily  can  consume ;  and  as  the  rules  of  our  society  forbid  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  I  can. 
net  accept  of  your  liberal  offer ;  but  you  may  divide  it  among  my  married  children^  who  at  pres* 
ent  rende  with  me."    Tins  individual  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kurtz. 

WlMn  %\mf  first  came  to  the  country  they  had  neither  churches  nor  burial-grounds.  "A 
ekmich,"  said  they,  **  we  do  not  reqnirs*  for  in  the  dqtth  of  the  thicket,  in  the  forest,  on  the  water» 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  dwellihg,  God  is  always  present"  Many  of  their  descendants,  bowevert 
have  deviated  from  the  ancient  practice,  and  have  both  churches  and  burial-grounds. 

The  Presbyteriaiis  from  the  north  of  Ireland  came  in  at  about  tiieBame 
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time  with  the  Germans,  and  occupied  the  townships  of  Donttegal  and 
Paxton.  Collisions  afterwards  occurring  between  them  and  the  Germans 
concerning  elections,  bearing  of  arms,  the  treatment  of  Indians,  &c^  the 
profuietaries  instructed  their  agents,  in  1755,  that  the  Grermans  shofold  be 
encQoraged,  and  in  a  manner  directed  to  settle  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  province,  in  Lancaster  and  York  counties,  while  the  Irish 
were  to  be  located  nearer  to  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  in  the  region  now 
forming  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  counties.  Iliere  was  deeper  pcUcy  in 
this  than  the  mere  separation  of  the  two  races.  The  Irish  were  a  war- 
like people,  and  their  services  were  needed  in  the  defence  of  the  firontier. 
The  Welsh  and  English  Quakers  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Brandy* 
wine,  and  the  Great  valley  of  Chester  co.,  gradually  spread  themselves 
over  into  Sadsbury  town^p.  Smith,  the  historian,  who  wrote  befiu^ 
the  revolution,  says : 

In  the  year  1724,  Samuel  Miller  and  Andrew  Moore  made  appficatiofi  on  behalf  of  thciiiiiJm 
and  their  frienda,  settled  about  Sadbury,  for  liberty  to  build  a  meeting-house,  which  beiag  granted 
hy  the  quarterly  meeting,  they  built  one  in  1725,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Sadbury  meeting. 
(See  Leacock.) 

In  the  year  1732,  Hattill  Vernon,  Wm.  Evans,  and  seyeral  other  FHends,  being  settled  m  and 
about  Leacock  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  made  application  to  haye  a  meeting  settlod  amoor 
them  ;  which  being  laid  berore  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  and  approved  of,  it  waa  settled 
accordingly,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Leacock  meeting,  being 'joined  to  New  Gardes 
monthly  meeting  ;  it  continued  to  be  a  branch  thereof  till  the  year  1737,  when  the^  applied  to  hays 
a  monthly  meeting  among  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  Sadbury  Friends,  which  waa  granted, 
and  the  same  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Sadbury  monthly  meeting. 


In  the  year  1749,  by  consent  of  Chester  quarterly  meeting,  a  meeting  for  worship  waa 

at  Little  Britain,  in  Lancaster  county,  and  belongs  to  West  Nottingham  preparative,  and  East 
Nottingham  monthly  meeting.  The  said  monthly  meeting  now  consists  of  three  prepaFativa 
meetings,  viz. :  East  Nottingham,  West  Nottingham,  and  Bush  river,  or  Deer  creek  meeting,  and 
of  i&Ye  pcurticular  meetings.  Note. — ^The  meeting  that  used  to  be  called  Bush  river,  is  now  called 
Deer  croek  altogether.  The  weekly  meetings  are  held  thus :  at  East  Nottingham,  Deer  creek, 
and  Little  Britain,  on  the  fifth  day  of  every  week ;  at  West  Nottingham  on  ibitfth  day ;  at  Bosk 
river  no  week-day  meeting,  it  being  dropped  for  several  years. 

Robert  Barber,  Samuel  Blonston,  and  John  Wright,  three  Quakers  from 
Chester  co.,  came  out  in  the  year  1728  to  Columbia,  where  they  hctd  pur- 
chased large  farms.  *  The  Lutherans  came  in  at  a  later  date,  about  the 
vear  1740  to  '48,  and  are  first  heard  of  about  Lancaster.  The  Moravians 
began  their  establishment  in  Warwick  township,  about  the  year  1749. 
Many  redemptioners  (people  who  were  sold  into  temporary  service  to 
pay  for  their  passage  across  the  ocean)  found  their  way  into  this  county, 
where,  after  working  themselves  free,  they  obtained  small  tracts  of  lazid 
on  easy  terms,  and  became  eventually  valuable  citizens. 

Lancaster  co.,  thus  settled  on  the  principle  of  free  toleration,  by  men 
of  widely  different  races  and  religions,  has  continued  to  prosper,  until  it 
has  become  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  inland  county  in  the  state. 
The  following  notes  are  from  Mr.  Conyngham's  collections : 

1730.  Stephen  Atkinson  built  a  fulling-mill  at  a  great  expense.  But  the  inhabitants  on  tht 
i^per  part  of  the  creek  assembled  and  pulled  down  the  dam  on  the  Conestoga,  as  it  pieveDlsd 
tiiem  from  rafting,  and  getting  their  usual  supply  of  fish.  Mr.  AUdnson  aHersd  his  dam  with  a 
SO  feet  passage  for  boats  and  fish. 

179S.  A  Tioleni  contest  for  member  of  Assembly  took  place  between  Andrew  Galbraith  aad 
John  Wright  Mrs.  Galbraith  rode  throughout  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of 
horsemen,  friends  of  her  husband.  In  consequence  of  her  activity,  her  hmrtiand  waa  clecleA 
John  Wright  conteated  the  aeat  of  Andrew  Galbraith,  on  the  giomid  that  a  number  of  tiekala  aa 
which  hk  name  was  written  weie  rejected  because  the  tickets  contained  but  three  namea  i 
of  four.    But  George  Stuart  dpn^,  John  Wright  was  elected  to  iupply  hia  Tacancy. 

1734.    Bpiacopal  church  bwU  m  Coneatoga,  15  miles  fram  Lancaster. 
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1789.  The  PMsbyteriaiM,  with  their  reepeotiie  minietera.  ropreBented  to  the  General  Anem- 
blv  that  they  had  been  educated  according  tp  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  (jrovemment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  that  they  are  excluded  from  all  offices,  and  from  givinff  evidence  in  the 
eooita  of  jostioe,  by  a  ceremony,  which  in  their  opinion  wae  oontrarv  to  the  word  of  Oed« 
"  ki$nmg  ike  hook,**  and  that  a  law  may  be  passed  authorizing  them  to  take  an  oath  withoul  sooh 
form.    A  law  waa  paaaed  accordingly. 

1742.  A  number  of  Germans  stated  to  the  General  Assembly  as  follows :  "  They  had  emi- 
grated  from  Europe  by  an  invitation  from  the  proprietaries  ;  they  had  been  brought  up  and  were 
attached  to  the  (>mish  doctrines,  and  were  conscientiouslr  scmpuloBS  against  taking  oaths — they 
theidbce  cannot  be  naturalized  agreeably  to  the  ezisting  law*  A  law  was  made  in  confMrnity  to 
their  request." 

1763.  A  lanre  number  of  Scotch-Irish,  in  consequence  of  the  limestone  land  being  liable  to 
frost,  and  heavily  wooded,  seated  themselves  along  the  northern  line  of  the  counties  of  Cbealst 
and  Lancaster,  well  known  at  an  eaily  period  by  the  name  of  the  **  Chestnut  Glade."  The 
Germans  purchased  their  little  improvements,  and  were  not  intimidated  either  by  the  difficulty  of 
clearing,  the  want  of  water,  or  the  liability  to  frost,  which  at  this  period  was  experienced  every 
mmth  In  the  year.  Several  valuable  mills  were  built ;  but  although  very  necessary  for  the  set* 
tiement,  they  became  a  suliject  of  much  irritation  among  the  farmers  on  the  waters  of  the  Co* 
nestoga,  as  appears  from  a  petition  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  stating  "  that  Michael 
Garber,  Sebastian  Graff,  and  Hans  Christy,  erected  three  large  dams  on  Conestoga  creek,  to  the 
great  injmy  and  detriment  of  the  settlers  on  its  banks." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  county  will  be  continued  in  connection 
with  its  more  important  towns. 

Laitcastbe  crrv,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  occupies  an  elevated 
site  near  the  right  bank  of  Conestoga  creek,  62  miles  west  from  Philadel* 
phia,  36  miles  southeast  from  Harrisburg,  and  1 1  miles  east  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Columbia. 

This  place  well  deserves  the  title  of  a  city :  there  is  nothing  rural  in 
iU  HspecL  The  streets,  laid  off  at  right  angles,  are  paved  and  Ughted; 
the  houses,  generally  of  brick,  are  compactly  arranged,  and  those  of  modr 
em  date  are  lofty  and  well  built ;  the  courthouse,  as  in  all  the  older  pro- 
prietary towns,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  small  square  at  the  intersection 
^  of  the  two  principal  streets ;  the  place  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  arti- 
ficial basin  and  •*  water- works  ;'*  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  abound  in 
every  quarter ;  railroad  cars,  stages,  canal-boats,  and  wagons,  are  con- 
stantly arriving  or  departing ;  and  altogether  there  is  that  rattle  and  din 
that  remind  one  of  city  life.  The  town  has  several  peculiarities  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  fashions  of  the  olden  time.  The  names  of  the 
principal  streets,  King-street  and  Queen-street,  Orange-street  and  Duke- 
street,  and  others,  indicate  the  loyalty  of  the  founders  of  the  city.  A 
great  number  of  the  old  one-story  brick  houses,  and  frames  filled  in  with 
brick,  are  still  standing,  with  their  wide  roofs  and  dormar  windows ;  and 
although  they  may  command  the  respect  due  to  old  age,  they  cannot  be 
admired  for  uieir  beauty.  A  stranger  is  particularly  struck  with  numer- 
ous tavern-signs  that  greet  him  by  dozens  along  the  principal  streets* 
They  form  a  sort  of  out-door  picture  gallery,  and  some  are  no  mean  spe- 
cimens of  art.  Here  may  be  seen  half  the  kings  of  Europe — ^the  king 
of  Prussia,  of  Sweden^  and  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  then  there  are 
the  warriors — ^Washington,  Lafayette,  Jaxskson,  Napoleon,  Wm.  Tell,  and 
ft  whole  army  of  others ;  and  of  statesmen  there  are  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
ftnd  others ;  and  then  comes  the  Red  Lion  of  England,  leacUng  a  long 
ffoeeamon  of  lions,  bears,  stags,  bulls,  horses,  ectgles,  swans,  black,  white, 
^QQy  and  red — not  to  mention  the  inanimate  emblems,  the  globe,  th« 
ci[08s-key8,  the  plough,  the  wheat-sheaf,  the  compass  and  square,  and  the 
l>ickory-trce.    These  numerous  inns,  far  too  many  for  the  present  wants 
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cf  the  city,  tell  of  bygone  days,  before  the  ndlroad  and  canals  were  con- 
structed, when  the  streets  and  yards  were  crowded  every  evening  -wiih 
long  trains  of  ^  Conestoga  wagons,"  passing  over  the  turnpike,  by  which 
nearly  all  the  interior  of  the  state  was  supplied  with  merchandise.  They 
tell,  too,  a  sad  tale  of  the  ravages  of  that  disease  of  good-fellowship 
which  has  blighted  the  prospects  of  many  a  worthy  family  of  the  city 
and  county,  and  carried  its  promising  sons  to  an  eariy  grave.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  temperance  reformation  will  soon  exterminate  the  disease, 
and  that  the  voung  men  of  the  growing  generation  will  be  spared  to 
honor  and  usemlness. 

Lancaster  contains  the  usual  courthouse,  public  offices,  and  jail,  two 
Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  United  Brethren, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Independent  Methodist,  Quaker,  SwedenborgiaUt 
and  African  churches,  an  academy  endowed  by  the  state,  a  female  seminary, 
a  mechanics'  library,  containing  1,000  volumes,  two  iron  foundries,  manu- 
factories of  rifles,  axes,  coaches,  and  cars.  Population  in  1800, 4,292 ;  in 
1830, 7,704 ;  in  1840, 8,417.  Lancaster  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on 
the  19th  June,  1777,  and  as  a  city  on  the  20th  March,  1818.  In  the  ancient 
borough  chuter,  provision  was  made  for  fairs  to  be  held  for  two  days 
together,  in  the  months  of  June  and  October.  There  was  also  a  clause 
imposing  a  fine  upon  persons  refusing  to  accept  of  office  when  elected ! 
(See  a  similar  clause  at  length  in  the  charter  of  Bristol,  p.  165.)  The 
town  was,  from  1799  to  1812,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  cominon- 
wealth.  Franklin  College  was  established  here  by  the  legislature  in 
1787;  it  was  well  endowed,  and  spacious  buildings  were  erected,  but 
after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence  the  institution  expired. 

The  following  lively  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  Lancaster  in  olden 
time  is  extracted  from  a  communication  in  the  Lancaster  Journal  of  1888^ 
purporting  to  be  written  by  "  a  bachelor  of  eighty.'* 

When  I  was  m  boy,  our  good  city  of  Laneaster  was  quite  a  different  afiair  from  what  it  is  at 
present,  with  its  Conestoffa  nayigation,  its  railway,  and  improyements  of  erery  kind.  At  tiw 
fonnerly  quiet  comer  of  North  Queen  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  liyed  a  few  old-lashioBed  Ger- 
man families,  making  fortunes  by  untiring  industry  and  the  roost  minute  economy,  there  is  now 
nothing  but  bustle  and  confusion,  arriyals  and  departures  of  can,  stages,  carriages,  backs,  drays, 
and  wheelbarrows,  with  hundreds  of  people,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandiBe.  In  otMr 
respects  that  part  of  the  city  is  not  the  same.  New  bouses  haye  started  iq>  in  eyery  ^Krectki^ 
and  M  ones  haye  been  alto^ed  and  dressed  anew.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  yerr  handwoiB^ 
and  about  all  there  is  an  air  of  what  modems  call  prosperUy,  which  was  formerly  unknown. 
Among  the  improyements  are  the  handsome  buildin|;8  about  C5<mtre-square,  in  place  of  the  ooe> 
story  stone  houses  with  which  the  comers  were  occiqned.  Then  there  are  the  two  banks  and  the 
places  of  worship,  all  of  which  are  new,  or  materiaUy  improyed,  during  my  nemembrance.  ns 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  is  the  Episcopal  church,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  yenera- 
ble  and  time-worn  edifice  that  I  remember.  If  I  recollect  aright,,  it  was  built  under  the  charter 
granted  by  Greorge  II.  It  had  never  been  entirely  finished,  and  I  am  informed  that,  so  great  was 
Its  age  and  infirmities,  the  congregation  were  obliged  to  haye  it  taken  down,  to  preyent  its  tnn- 
Uing  about  their  ears.  I  shidl  neyer  forget  the  last  time  I  sat  in  it.  Eyery  thing  about  the 
antique  and  sacred  structure  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  not  easily  to  be  c;^oed ;  eyen  the 
old  sexton,  John  Webster,  a  colored  man,  and  his  wife  Dinah,  who  used  to  rustle  past  in  her 
old-fashioned  silks,  with  white  sleeyes,  apron,  and  **  k^tshief.**  Another  remarkable  character 
was  old  Mr.  McPall,  with  his  glass-headed  cane,  bent  figure,  and  hoary  locks.  This  patriarch 
was  ncyer  absent  in  time  of  worship  from  the  broken  pew  in  the  corner,  except  when  preyented 
by  sickness  from  attending. 

While  I  am  in  Orange-street,  I  cannot  help  contrasting  its  present  appearance  with  what  it 
was  in  my  boyhood.  At  that  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  wide  lane,  with  half  a  dosen  hsttses, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  yet  standinjf .  The  peaoeaUe  and  retired-looking  mansion,  with  the  wiL. 
low-trees  in  front,  at  present  inhabited  by  the  widow  of  Judge  Franklin,  I  remember  as  a  com* 
mission  store,  where  trade  was  carried  on  with  a  few  Indians  still  in  the  neighborfaoody  and  alas 
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ft  r  .^itli  llioie  from  a  gnmUf  dktanee,  who  exokanged  their  tfon  and  peltries  ftn  beads,  blankets^ 
I*  J  ^Qtlerj,  and  nan,  as  is  still  done  in  many  parts  of  the  western  conntry.  The  boose  in  whidi  the 
"  T'North  Americaik  Ebtel  is  kept,  was  ecciaed  by  the  land  commissioners  a  few  years  later. 

I  rememlMr  the  fiMest^vees  standing  in  East  King-street,  neariy  as  far  down  as  Mr.  McGoni- 
pie's  tavern.  What  is  now  called  Adams.street,  thni  Adamstown,  was  the  most  thickly  inhab« 
itad  plaee  aboot.  It  was  a  Tillage  aneoanscted  with  Laneastar.  The  old  twcstory  brick  house 
now  owned  by  Blr.  Doorily,  was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the  sid  and  womided  soldiers  of  the  rev* 
ohitkNi,  and  nmnben  lie  boned  in  the  lot  on  which  it  stands. «  What  is  now  the  old  stordioosey 
was  then  the  new  college,  at  which  I  was  placed,  by  way  of  awaking  me  a  **  gerUlemait,** 

Annoally  in  those  days  a  fair  was  hdd  on  the  first  Thvsday  and  Friday  in  Jane.  Ton 
eoold  barmy  see  the  street  for  the  tables  and  boptfas,  coreced^with  merchandise  and  trinkets  of 
every  kind.  There  were  silks,  laces,  and  iewellery,  calicoes,  gingerbread,  and  sweetmeats,  soch 
as  the  ladies  love ;  and  that  was  the  time  they  got  fdenty  of  than,  too,  for  the  yoonf  fellows  osed 
to  hoard  op  tiwir  pocket-money  Ibr  months  tog^her  to  spend  at  the  fair;  and  no  gin  fdt  ashamed 
to  be  treated  to  a  fmirmg^  even  br  a  lad  sIm  had  nerer  s^  before.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  expressing  admiration,  and  she  who  got  the  most  ^kirings  was  considered  as  the  belle. 
Then  the  comers  of  the  streets  were  taken  op  with  mountebanks,  rope-dancers,  and  all  the  latest 
nmoeements.  To  s^  these,  each  young  man  took  the  giri  that  ^eased  him  most ;  or,  if  he  had 
a  capacious  heart,  he  sometimes  took  ludf  a  dozen. 

Then  thete  were  the  donees,  the  crowning  pleasoree  of  all.  In  erery  tavern  there  was  to  be 
beard  the  soond  of  the  violin,  a  a  •  a  xSven  the  mode  of  dress  has  changed.  In  my  young 
days  the  girls  wore  thortgawiu  and  po  »  bat  I  dare  not  pronounce  the  word  in  this  refined 

age.    One  thing  I  knowi  the  girls  looked  very  neat  and  trim  in  their  linsey-woolsey  short-jackets 
cr  gowns* 

At  the  establishment  of  the  connty,  in  1729,  a  jail  and  temporary  oomt- 
house  were  built  at  Postlewaite^  five  miles  from  Lancaster ;  but  this  site 
did  not  satisfy  the  settlers  on  the  Sosqaehanna.  Gov.  Hamilton,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  request  of  the  proprietaries,  laid  out  Lancaster,  in  1730,  at 
a  place  where  Greorge  Gibson  tnen  kept  a  tavern,  with  ike  sign  of  the 
hickory-tree,  on  the  public  road,  by  the  side  of  a  fine  spring.  ^  A  swamp 
lay  in  front  of  Gibson's,  and  anomer  ot  some  extent  lay  to  the  nordi. 
If  ear  the  spring  there  once  stood  a  tall  hickory-tree,  which  tradition  says 
was  the  centre  of  a  little  hamlet  of  a  tribe  ciUled  the  Hickory  Indians. 
Another  small  tribe  took  its  name  ttom  a  poplar-tree  standing  near  their 
village,  which  was  on  a  flat  by  the  side  of  the  Conestoga,  northeast  of 
the  i^ridence  of  William  Coleman,  Esq.  Roger  Hunt,  of  Downingtowut 
was  Hamilton's  surveyor,  and  built  the  first  house  after  the  plot  was  made. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  culled  fitun  the  collections  of  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham>— * 

Hie  swanq>  north  of  Gibson's  is  supposed  to  have  extended  firom  the  centre  of  the  sqoars 
bomided  by  Dnke,  Qneeni  Chestnut,  and  Onnge  streets,  to  the  swamp  ak>ng  the  ran,  now  Water, 
street  Gibson's  pastme,  afterwards  Sandvson's  pastare,  was  leased  at  an  eariy  period  by  Mr. 
Hamiltmi  to  Adam  Reiffart,  Esq.  An  old  letter  mentions  "  the  log-cabin  of  the  widow  Bnohanan.*' 
She  was  probably  merely  a  tenant,  as  her  name  is  not  among  the  purchasers. 

Among  the  early  deeds  may  be  found  the  names  of  Jacob  Funk,  Frederick  Stroble,  John  Pow- 
el,  and  GeorgB  Gibson.  Their  deeds  were  dated  in  1735,  except  Gibson's,  whidi  was  dated  in 
1740,  and  granted  lot  No.  931.  Gibson's  original  taTem  is  said  to  have  been  situated  whert 
Slaymaker's  hotel  now  is,  and  the  spring  was  neariy  opposite. 

1734.  Seat  of  justice  removed  fiK>m  Fostlewaite's  to  Lancaster,  and  the  first  Gennan  Lutheran 
church  and  schoolhouse  buih. 

1745.  The  German  pastor  of  the  LaAeran  church  united  a  portion  of  his  congregation  widi 
the  Moravian.  A  great  ferment  was  excited  among  the  Lutherans :  they  told  the  govemcnr  they 
were  compelled  either  to  hear  a  doctrine  which  they  did  not  approve,  or  resign  their  church.  The 
governor  told  them  he  could  not  interfere,  but  that  the  law  would  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

1751.  House  of  employment  erected ;  fBrm  connected  with  it,  and  manufacturing  implements. 
Lancaster  became  remarkable  for  the  excellent  stockings  made  in  that  establishment. 

1759.  Barracks  erected  to  contain  500  men,  toir  the  security  of  this  part  of  the  province,  [and 
to  accommodate  Gen.  Fori^'s  returning  army.]    Mr.  Bausman,  barrack-master. 

1760.  Lancaster  co. :  436,346  acres  of  land,  5,635  taxables— each  taxed  £1  2i.  Total  tax» 
Je6,178  10s. 
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1763.  House  of  correctian  erected.^ — 1765.  IVetbyterians  pot  op  a  laive  mtetiiigiioM^; 
building  committee,  William  Montgomeiy,  John  Craig,  James  Davis. — 1769.  The  German  Re- 
formed church  completed ;  the  Episcopal  ehuroh  enlarged ;  and  several  other  reli^us  denonuna- 
tions — Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists — mentioned  as  being  in  prosperous  circumstances. 

Gov.  Pownal  visited  Lancaster  in  1754  In  his  journal  he  says,  *<  Lancaster,  a  growing  town 
and  making  money ;  a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and  pack-saddles.  It  is  a  sta^  town — ^500 
houses,  2000  inhabitants."  In  the  same  book,  (an  ancient  copy,)  some  one  has  wntten  in  man- 
uscript— "  When  Gov.  Pownal  visited  Lancaster  there  was  not  one  good  house  in  the  town ;  the 
houses  were  chiefly  of  fnme  filled  in  with  stone,  of  logs,  and  a  few  of  stone.  When  Lancaeter 
was  Uid  out,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  from  the  lots ;  no  lots 
were  therefore  sold  of  any  large  amount,  but  settlers  were  encouraged  to  build  and  recave  a  loC« 
paying  an  annual  sum  as  ground-rent.  Hence  the  large  number  of  persons  in  indigent  dream- 
stances,  who  were  induced  to  settle  in  Lancaster.  The  Lancaster  town  was  therefore  too  large* 
at  an  early  period,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  inhahitanta 
suffered  much  fiom  a  want  of  employment ;  as  from  its  local  situation,  remote  from  water,  it  waa 
not,  nor  could  it  ever  poofibly  ieeome,  a  place  of  busfaiess.  The  proprietor  was  therefore  wrong 
in  forcing  the  building  and  settlement  of  Lancaster.  The  town  outgrew  its  strength,  and  looks 
dull  and  gloomy  in  consequence.'* 

The  ground-rents  above  mentioned  have  continued  on  many  lots  down 
to  the  present  day.  A  few  years  since  there  was  considerable  excitement 
on  the  subject  among  the  citizens,  and  some  attempts  were  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  vexatious  encumbrance. 

A  treaty  was  held  in  1744,  at  Lancaster,  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  govemcMrs  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mar^and.  The 
business  related  chiefly  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  two  latter  prov- 
inces. From  the  minutes  of  tms  treaty,  we  learn  that  the  Six  Nations 
complained  that  ^  their  cousins  the  Delawares,  and  their  brethren  the 
Shawanees,"  had  been  annoyed  by  the  white  settlers  on  Juniata,  and  re- 
quested their  removal.  They  also  acknowledged  that  the  purchases  made 
by  the  Marylanders  of  the  Conestogas  were  just  and  vaUd ;  but  as  ihey 
(we  Six  Nations)  had  conquered  the  Conestogas,  they  insisted  t^at  pur- 
chases  should  be  made  of  them.  They  also  said  that  ''the  Conoy  (cdled 
in  former  treaties  Ganaway)  Indians^  had  informed  them,  that  they  had 
sent  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  message,  some  time  ago,  complain- 
ing of  ill  usage  by  white  people,  and  their  determination  to  remove  to 
Shamokin ;  and  requested  some  satisfaction  for  their  land. 

Pew  subjects  have  caused  more  excitement  in  their  day,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, than  the  murder  of  the  Conestoga  Indians.  The  people  of  I4iiladel- 
phia  were  astounded  with  the  news  of  this  horrible  massacre  t  and,  in 
the  first  moments  of  alarm,  exaggerated  narratives  were  published,  em- 
bellished with  the  pictures  of  editorial  fancy,  and  tinged  with  the  secta* 
rian  or  political  prejudices  of  the  narrators.  The  affair  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  disputes  at  that  time  body  carried  on — be- 
tween the  people  of  the  interior  counties  and  those  on  the  Delaware,  be- 
tween the  proprietaries  and  the  landholders,  and  between  the  Quakers 
and  the  men  of  the  frontier — ^in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to- 
wards the  Indians.  The  feeling  that  existed  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
party  in  Lancaster  may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  documents  on 
this  subject  inserted  on  pages  378,  279,  360.  The  following  narrative  of 
the  massacre  is  compiled  from  the  various  conflicting  accounts : 

On  the  liiffht  of  the  14th  Dec.  1763,  a  number  of  anned  and  mounted  men  from  the  townships 
of  Donneg^  and  Pazton,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  company  of  frontier  Rangers  of  those 
townships,  concerted  an  attack  on  the  Indians  at  Conestos^,  for  the  purposei  as  they  aDegcd,  of 
securing  one  or.  more  hostile  Indians,  who  were  harbored  there,  and  who  were  suppt^ed  to  haye 
tecently  murdered  sereral  ^unilies  of  the  whites.    The  number  of  the  Paxton  men  is  variously 
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M'ffi^t*^  iipDm  twenty  to  upwyJi  of  fiftjr.  Few  of  the  Indkni  were  at  home-— the  men  pioba. 
Uy  boioir  absent  either  in  hunting  or  tradmg  their  basketa  and  fun  at  Lancaster.  In  the  dead 
of  night  the  white  men  fell  upon  the  Tillage  :^  some  defence  was  doubtless  attempted  by  the  few 
male  Indians  present,  (Dr.  Franklin's  narratiTe  says  there  were  only  three  men,  two  women,  and 
a  youn^  boy,)  but  they  were  overpowered*  and  the  whole,  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  Tictims 
to  the  nfle,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  knife  of  the  fiontier-men.  The  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the 
ground*  > 

The  citixens  and  magistrates  of  Lancaster,  shocked  at  the  horriUe  outrage,  with  commendable 
humanity  gathered  the  scattered  individuals  of  the  tribe  who  remained  into  the  stone  work-house 
at  Lancaster,  where,  under  bolts  and  bctfs,  and  the  strict  superrision  of  the  keeper,  they  could  not 
doubt  but  the  Indians  would  be  safe  until  they  could  be  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  for  more  secure 
protection. 

But  the  Pazton  men  were  satisfied  with  nothing  shoxt  of  the  extermination  of  the  tribe,  at. 
Isging,  however,  that  one  or  two  of  the  hostile  Indians  were  still  among  the  Indians  protected 
by  (he  civil  authority  at  Lancaster,  Concealing  themselves  at  night  near  Lancaster,  they  waited 
until  the  next  day,  27th  Dec,  when  the  whole  community  was  engaged  in  the  solemnities  of  the 
sanstuary ;  then,  riding  suddenly  into  town  at  a  gallop,  the  band  seized  upon  the  keeper  of  the 
workhouse  and  overpowered  him,  and  rushing  into  the  prison,  the  work  of  death  was  speedily^- 
Gomplished  :  the  poor  Indians,  about  fourteen  in  number,  were  left  weltering  in  gore,  while  the 
Paxton  men  left  the  town  in  the  same  haste  with  which  they  had  entered  it.  The  alarm  was  raised 
through  the  town ;  but,  before  the  citizens  could  assemble,  the  murderers  were  beyond  their  reach. 
In  consequence  of  this  aflair,  the  Moravian  Indians  from  Wjralusing  and  Nain,  who  had  come  to 
Philadelphia  for  protection,  were  removed  to  Provinoe  island  near  the  city,  and  placed  under  tilt 
charge  of  the  garrison. 

Hie  Paxton  men,  elated  by  their  recent  success,  assembled  in  greater  numbers  early  in  Janua- 
17,  and  threatened  to  march  to  Philadelphia  in  a  body,  and  destr^  the  Indians  there.  The  peo. 
pie  of  the  city  were  prodigiously  alarmed,  and  several  companies  of  foot,  horse,  and  artilierr 
were  formed  to  repel  the  expected  attack.  The  Paxton  men,  who  had  approached  the  SchuylkiU 
on  their  march,  finding  such  a  force  pr^ared  to  receive  them,  returned  home. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor,  expressing  the  strongest  indignation  at  the  outrage 
It  Conestoga  and  Lancaster,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the  arrest  <fi  the  perpetrators ;  but  soeh 
was  the  state  of  public  (pinion  in  the  interior  oounties  that  no  one  dared  to  bring  the  offimders  to 
juBtioe,  although  they  mingled  openly  among  thor  fellow-eitizens. 

The  press  of  the  day  teemed  with  pamphlets,  letters,  appeals,  pasqui- 
Bades,  and  caricatures,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Library.  While  some  of  these  present  calm  and  forcible  arguments 
on  their  respective  sides,  others  exhibit  the  most  rancorous  malignity,  and 
others  show  that  that  age  was  not  a  whit  behind  our  own  in  the  scur- 
rility of  its  political  writers.  After  the  Indians  were  killed,  all  parties 
busied  themselves,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  to  ascertain  who  was  to 
blame.  The  governor  was  blamed  for  not  having  removed  the  Indians 
long  before  to  Philadelphia,  as  he  had  been  repeatedly  warned  to  do. 
The  Quakers  and  Moravians  were  blamed  for  fostering  murderous  Vi- 
dians, and  sheltering  them  from  merited  vengeance.  The  magistrates  of 
Lancaster  were  chfu*ged  with  remissness  of  duty,  since  they  might  have 
applied  to  Capt.  Robinson,  who  was  then  stationed  at  the  barracks  ia 
Lemcaster  with  his  company,  for  a  guard ;  but  the  magistrates  say  they 
<Md  apply  to  him,  and  he  denied  their  request  The  citizens  of  Lancas- 
ter, too,  and  the  keeper  of  the  workhouse,  were  charged  with  collusicm 
and  connivance  with  the  Paxton  men ;  but  they  indignantly  denied  the 
charge.  And  the  whole  Presbyterian  church,  it  was  plainly  insinuatedt 
was,  if  not  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  massacre,  ready,  at  all  events,  to 
ddeld  the  guilty  from  punishment,  and  extenuate  the  crime.* 

**  The  insurgents,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  **  were  not  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
of  the  border  counties — ^persons  more  likely  to  yield  to  their  passions  than 

*  llioie  who  would  investigate  tfaeee  qaeetioof  man  ftdly,  are  zelBRed  to  the  Tariouf  pamph- 
lets in  the  Unladdphia  Library,  and  to  the  voliuniiioiis  mMt  of  dooumsnti  noently  repnUiibei 
in  the  LoncMtor  InteUigeneer  for  1843. 
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to  respect  the  laws  of  tbeir  oocmtry  and  of  hmiatiiQr*  Thej  vteare  of 
sach  consideration,  that  whiht  the  pablic  voice  and  the  press  execrated 
the  cruelty  and  illegality  of  their  conduct,  they  forbore  to  name  tbe 
guilty  individuals.  Nor  did  the  latter  remahi  silent,  and  shrink  from  re- 
proach without  an  attempt  at  self-defence.  Tliey  urged  ibe  repeated 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  Indians,  and  their  convictions  of  the  union  of 
tiie  neutral  with  the  belligerent  tribes." 

During  the  old  French  war,  and  that  of  the  revolution,  the  Scotch-Iridi 
of  Lancaster  county,  and  such  of  the  Grermans  (the  Lutherans  chiefly)  as 
were  not  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,  cheerfully  took  arms  in  defeiKse  of 
the  frontier.  At  the  time  of  Braddock's  expedition,  Dr.  Franklin,  by  his 
tact  and  perseverance,  raised  a  large  force  of  horses  and  wagons  among 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  Those  who  scrupled  themselves  to  fig^t,  did 
nq(  object  to  send  a  horse  and  waeon  to  carry  provisions,  and  to  reUeve 
the  wounded.  At  Lancaster,  on  the  return  of  Gen.  Forbes's  army  from 
Fort  Pitt,  a  barrack  was  erected  for  the  acconmiodation  of  his  troops. 
This  building  is  still  standing,  though  recently  somewhat  altered  in  its 
appearance,  in  Middle-street,  near  Mr.  Fries'  tavern.  It  is  generally 
known  as  the  British  prison,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  revolution  it 
was  selected  for  the  confinement  of  the  British  jnisoners,  who  were 
brought  here  because  the  inhabitants  were  thought  to  be  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  English.  The  following  narrative  of  an  adventure  which  oc- 
curred at  that  time,  is  abridged  from  a  communication  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  for  1833.  The  writer  obtained  his  facts  from  the  fonner 
intendant  of  the  prison. 

The  prisoners  were  confined  in  bmrracks,  enclosed  with  a  stockads  and  yigilantlj  fruarded ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  they  often  disi^ipeared  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  notimiff 
was  heard  of  them  until  they  resumed  thor  places  in  the  British  army.  It  was  presumed  thu 
they  were  aided  by  American  lories,  but  where  suqacion  should  &11,  no  one  could  oonjedurft 
Gen.  Hazen  had  charge  of  the  post.  He  devised  a  stratagem  for  detecting  the  culprit^  and  se- 
lected Capt.  Lee,  afterwards  Maj.  Lee,  a  distinguished  partisan  officer,*  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
It  was  ^ven  out  that  Lee  had  left  the  poet  on  furlough.  He,  however,  having  disguised  himsdf 
as  a  British  prisoner,  was  thrown  into  the  prison  with  the  others.  So  complete  was  the  diaguise^ 
that  even  the  intendant,  £euniliar  with  him  firom  kmg  daily  intercourse,  did  not  penetrate  iL  Had 
his  fellow-prisoners  detected  him,  his  histoiy  might  have  been  embraced  in  the  proverb,  **  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales." 

For  many  days  he  remained  in  this  situation,  making  no  diseoverief  whatever.  Ho  thoaglift 
he  perceived  at  times  signs  of  intelligence  between  the  prisoners  and  an  ohl  woman  who  was  al* 
lowed  to  bring  firuit  for  sale  within  the  encloeure.  She  was  known  to  be  deaf  and  half-witted, 
and  was  therefore  no  object  of  suspicion.  It  was  known  that  her  son  had  been  disgraced  and 
punished  in  the  American  army,  but  she  had  never  betmved  any  malioe  on  that  account,  and  na 
one  dreamed  that  she  could  have  the  power  to  do  iz\jury  if  she  possessed  the  vrilL  Lee  watched 
her  closely,  but  saw  nothing  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  Her  dwelling  was  about  a  mile  distant, 
in  a  wild  retreat,  where  she  shajred  her  miserable  quarters  with  a  dog  and  cat. 

One  dark  stormv  night  in  autumn,  Lee  was  l3ring  awake  at  midmght  AH  at  once  the  doer 
was  gently  opened,  and  a  figure  moved  silently  into  the  room.  It  was  too  darit  to  obserre  its 
motions  nanowly,  but  he  oould  see  that  it  stooped  towards  one  of  the  sleepers,  who  iauae. 
diatehr  rose.  Next  it  approached  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Lee  immediatdy  started  op. 
The  figure  then  allowed  a  slight  gleam  from  a  dark  lantern  to  pass  over  his  fkoe,  and  as  it  did  so 
whispMed,  impatientlv,  **  Not  the  man-^but  come  !**  It  then  occurred  to  Lee  that  it  was  tbs 
opportunity  he  desiied.  The  unknown  whispeBod  to  him  to  keep  his  plaee  tin  another  man  was 
called ;  but  just  at  that  moment  something  distuibed  him,  and  making  a  signal  to  Lee  to  feOow, 
he  moved  silently  out  of  the  room.  They  found  the  door  of  the  house  unbarred,  and  a  smaD  paii 
of  the  fence  removed,  where  thev  passed  out  without  molestation.  The  sentry  had  retired  to  a 
shelter,  where  he  thought  he  could  guard  his  post  without  suffering  from  ihe  rain ;  but  Lee  saw 
his  oonduotors  put  tbranselves  in  prepamtiOn  to  sikDoe  him  if  ho  moM  hi^vpsM  to  addiosstbefli 

•See  page 90. 
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Iml  wilhoai  the  iteee  appeared  a  atoopinir  figure,  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak,  and  mi^Kkrtbg  itself 
with  a  large  stick,  which  Lee  at  once  perceifed  eoold  be  no  other  than  the  old  frnit-woman.  Fot 
the  moft  prolband  nlence  was  observed :  a  man  came  out  from  a  thicket  at  a  little  distance  and 
joined  than,  and  the  whole  party  moyed  onward  bj  the  guidance  of  the  old  woman.  At  first  they 
frequently  stopped  to  listen,  but  having  heard  the  sentix^  cry  *'  AU's  well !"  they  seemed  lefts- 
sured,  and  moved  with  more  confidence  than  before. 

Thisy  soon  came  to  her  cottage.  A  table  was  spread  with  some  coarse  provisions  upon  it,  and 
a  large  ja^,  which  one  of  the  Mldiers  was  about  to  seize,  when  the  man  who  conducted  them 
withheld  him.    **  No,"  said  he,  "  we  must  first  proceed  to  business." 

The  conductor,  a  middleomred,  harsh-looking  man,  was  here  about  to  require  all  present,  beforo 
he  coidd  conduct  them  &rther,  to  swear  upon  the  Scriptures  not  to  make  the  least  attempt  at 
escape,  and  never  to  reveal  the  circumstances  or  agents  in  the  prooeeding,  whatever  might  beiaJI 
them.  But  before  they  had  time  to  take  the  oath,  their  practised  ears  detected  the  sound  of  the 
alarm-gun ;  and  the  conductor,  directing  the  party  to  follow  him  in  dose  order,  immediately  left 
the  house,  taking  with  him  a  dark  lantern.  Lee's  reflections  were  not  now  the  most  agreeable. 
If  he  were  to  be  compelled  to  accompany  his  party  to  the  British  Hnes  m  New  York,  he  would 
be  detected  and  hanged  as  a  §fy ;  and  he  saw  that  the  conductor  had  prepared  arms  for  them, 
which  they  were  to  use  in  takmg  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  escape.  They  went 
on  with  great  despatch,  but  not  without  diffictuty.  Lee  might  now  have  deserted,  in  this  hurry 
sad  alarm ;  but  he  had  made  no  discovery,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  confess  that  he  had  not  nerve 
eaough  to  carry  him  through.  Th^  went  on,  and  were  concealed  in  a  bam  the  whole  of  the  next 
day.  Provisions  were  brought,  and  low  whistles  and  other  signs  showed  that  the  owner  of  the 
bam  was  in  collusion  with  his  secret  gueste.  The  bam  was  atteched  to  a  small  form4iouse. 
Lee  was  so  near  the  house  that  he  could  overiiear  the  conversation  which  was  carried  on  about 
Ihe  door.  The  morning  rose  clear,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  inquiries  of  horsemen,  who  occa- 
aonaDy  galloped  up  to  the  door,  that  the  country  was  alarmed.  The  frurmer  gave  short  and  surly 
replies,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  teken  off  from  his  labor ;  but  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  were 
eager  in  their  questions ;  and  from  the  answers  Lee  gathered  that  the  means  by  which  he  and  his 
eompanions  had  escaped  were  as  mysterious  as  ever.  The  next  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  they 
Msoined-  their  march,  and  explained  to  Lee  that,  as  he  was  not  with  them  in  their  conspiracy,  and 
fras  accidentally  associated  with  them  in  their  escape,  they  should  take  the  precaution  to  keq^ 
hha  before  them,  just  behind  the  guide.  He  submitted  without  opposition,  though  the  arrange- 
nent  considerably  lessened  his  oluinces  of  escape. 

For  several  nighte  they  went  on  in  this  manner,  being  delivered  over  to  diilerent  persons  from 
fime  to  time ;  and,  as  Lee  could  gather  from  their  whispering  ccmversations,  they  were  regulariy 
employed  on  occasions  like  the  present,  and  well  rewarded  by  the  British  for  their  services. 
Their  emplo3rment  was  full  of  <kmger ;  and  though  they  seemed  like  desperate  men,  he  could  ob- 
serve that  they  never  remitted  their  precautions.  They  were  concealed  days  in  bams,  cellars, 
cavss  made  far  the  purpose,  and  similar  retreate ;  and  one  day  was  passed  in  a  tomb,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  had  been  enlar(|[ed,  and  the  inmates,  if  there  had  been  any,  banished  to  make 
loom  for  the  livinj|r.  The  burymg-grounds  were  a  favorite  retreat,  and  on  more  occasions  than 
one  they  were  ob%ed  to  resort  to  superstitious  alarms  to  remove  intraders  upon  their  path. 
Their  success  Aillv  justified  the  experiment ;  and  unpleasantly  situated  as  he  was,  in  the  prospect 
ef  soon  being  a  ghost  himself,  he  could  not  avoid  laughing  at  the  expedition  with  which  old  and 
Teting  fled  from  the  fancied  appariticms. 

Though  the  distance  to  the  Delaware  was  not  fST^U  they  had  now  been  19  days  on  the  road, 
umI  mch  was  the  vigilance  and  suspicion  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  that  the]r  almost 
despaired  of  effecting  their  object.  The  conductor  grew  impatient,  and  Lee*8  companions,  at 
least  one  of  them,  b^ame  ferocious.  There  was,  as  we  have  said,  something  unpleasant  to  him 
in  the  glances  oi  this  follow  towards  him,  which  became  more  and  more  fierce  as  they  went  on ; 
W  it  did  not  appear  whether  it  was  owing  to  eircumstances,  or  actual  suspicion.  It  so  happened 
^t,  on  the  twelfth  night,  Lee  was  placed  in  a  bam,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  sheltered  them- 
selves in  the  ceHar  of  a  littte  stone  church,  where  they  could  telk  and  act  with  more  freedom ; 
tM>th  because  the  solitude  of  the  church  was  not  often  disturbed  even  on  the  Sabbath,  and  be- 
cause even  the  proprietors  did  not  know  that  illegal  hands  had  added  a  cellar  to  the  conveniences 
•f  the  bmWing. 

Here  they  were  smoking  pipes  with  ^;reat  diligence,  and,  i^  intervals  not  distant,  applying  a 
"^  canteen  to  their  mouths,  from  which  they  drank  with  uptnmed  foces,  expressive  of  solemn 
"faction.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  short  soldier  asked  them,  in  a  careless  way,  if 
^^  knew  whcnn  they  had  in  their  party.  The  others  started,  and  took  their  pipes  from  their 
'^^'^■ths  to  ask  him  what  he  meant.  **  I  mean,"  said  he,  **  that  we  are  honored  with  the  company 
^Capt  Lee,  of  the  rebel  army.  Tlie  rascal  once  punished  me,  and  I  never  mistook  my  man 
^^jen  I  bad  a  debt  of  that  kind  to  pay.    Now  I  shall  have  my  revenge." 

The  others  expressed  their  disgust  at  his  ferocity,  saying  that  if,  as  he  said,  ttieir  com- 
?*^^  was  an  American  officer,  afi  they  had  to  do  was  to  watch  him  ckisely.  As  he  had  come 
*BMNig  thsm  uninvitedi  he  must  go  with  them  to  New  York,  and  take  the  consequences ;  but 
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meantime  it  WM  Aeb  interest  not  to  eeem  to  gii^Mct  him,  oUienriee  lie  migfat  pre  an  i 
wbereae  it  wae  erideBtly  his  intentkm  to  go  with  them  till  tbej  were  ready  to  emhaik  fat  New 
ToKk.  The  other  person  persisted  in  sajinff  that  he  would  have  his  reTvnge  with  his  own  hand* 
iQMm  which  the  conductor,  drawing  a  pistm,  declared  to  him  that  if  he  saw  the  least  atftenqit  to 
iBJuie  Capt.  Lee,  or  any  conduct  mich  would  lead  him  to  suspect  that  his  discuss  was  disesrv* 
ered,  he  would  that  moment  shoot  him  through  the  head.  The  soldier  pot  his  head  nfOk  him 
knife,  with  an  ominoos  scowl  upon  his  conductor ;  but  he  restrained  himsdf . 

The  next  night  they  went  on  as  usual,  but  the  manner  of  their  conductor  showed  that  tlMra 
was  more  danger  than  before ;  in  fact,  he  explained  to  the  party  that  they  were  now  not  fiir  tmm 
the  Ddaware,  and  hoped  to  reach  it  before  midnight  They  occasionally  heard  the  rapesl  9t  m 
■lusket,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  morement  was  ginng  on  in  the  country. 

When  they  came  to  the  bank  there  were  no  traces  of  a  boat  on  the  waters.  Tlieir  ceuducilor 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  dismay ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  said  it  was  possible  it  might  haTO 
been  secured  lower  down  the  stream ;  and  forgetting  every  thing  else,  he  directed  the  bqper  sol* 
dier  to  accompany  him.  Giving  a  pistol  to  the  other,  he  whispoed, "  If  the  rebel  officer  itttewiptB 
to  betray  us,  shoot  him ;  if  not,  you  will  not,  for  your  own  sake,  make  any  noise  to  show  where 
we  are."    In  the  same  instant  they  departed,  and  Lee  w^  left  aJone  with  the  ruffian. 

He  had  before  suspected  that  the  fellow  knew  him,  and  now  doubts  were  changed  to  eeitsinty 
at  once.  Dark  as  it  was,  it  seemed  as  if  fire  flashed  from  his  eye,  now  he  felt  tmt  rerenfe  was 
within  his  power.  Lee  was  as  brave  as  any  officer  in  the  army ;  but  he  was  unarmed ;  and 
though  he  was  strong,  his  adversary  was  still  more  powerful.  While  he  stood,  uncertain  what  to 
do,  the  fellow  seemed  enjoying  the  prospect  of  revenge,  as  he  looked  on  him  with  a  steady  ejew 
Though  the  officer  stood  to  appearance  unmoved,  the  sweat  rolled  in  heavy  drops  from  his  hiww. 
Lee  soon  took  his  resolution,  and  s[Hrang  upon  his  adversarv  with  the  intebtioii  of  wrestiof  the 
pistol  from  his  hand ;  but  the  other  was  upon  his  guard,  and  aimed  with  such  precision  thaC  had 
the  pistol  been  charged  with  a  bullet,  that  moment  woidd  have  been  his  last.  But  it  seemed  thai 
the  conductor  had  trusted  to  the  sight  of  his  weapons  to  render  them  unnecessary,  and  had  tbare-^ 
fere  only  loaded  them  with  powder.  As  it  was,  the  shock  threw  Lee  to  the  ground ;  but  ferts* 
nately,  as  the  fellow  dropped  the  pistol,  it  fell  where  Lee  could  reach  it ;  and  as  his  advstaaiy 
stooped,  and  was  drawing  his  knife  from  his  bosom,  Lee  was  able  to  give  him  a  stunning  bk)W. 
He  immediately  threw  himself  upon  the  assassin,  and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  began.  They 
were  so  nearly  matched  in  strength  and  advantage,  that  neither  dared  unclench  his  hold  fer  the 
sake  of  graspin^f  the  knife.  The  Mood  gushed  fi^m  their  mouths,  and  the  combat  would  have 
probablv  endied  m  fevor  of  the  assassin — when  steps  and  voices  were  heard  advancing,  and  diey 
found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  countrymen,  who  were  armed  for  the  occaaioo,  and 
were  scouring  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  were  forcibly  torn  apart,  but  so  eidiausted  and 
breathless  that  neither  could  make  any  explanation ;  and  they  submitted  quietly  to  their  captora^ 

The  party  of  the  armed  countrymen,  though  th^  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  and  were 
sufficiently  triumphant  on  the  occasion,  were  sorely  perplexed  how  to  dispose  of  their  pris- 
oners. Atter  some  discussion,  one  of  them  proposed  to  throw  the  decii^on  upon  the  wisdoos  ci 
the  nearest  magistrate.  They  accordingly  proceeded  with  their  prisoners  to  his  mansion,  about 
two  miles  distant,  and  called  upon  him  to  arise  and  attend  to  business.  A  window  was  hastily 
thrown  up,  and  the  justice  put  forth  his  night-capped  head,  and  with  more  wrath  than  beeema 
his  dignitv,  ordered  them  off;  and  in  requitel  for  their  calling  him  out  of  bed  in  the  ecdd,  genefw 
ously  wished  them  in  the  warmest  place.  However,  resistance  was  vain :  he  was  oompeUed  ts 
rise ;  and  as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  in  iraos 
to  the  prison  at  Philadelphia.  Lee  improved  the  opportunity  to  take  the  old  gentleman  asidsb 
and  told  him  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was  thus  disguised.  The  justice  only  intenrupted  him 
with  the  occasional  inquiry,  **  Most  done  7"  When  he  had  finished,  the  magistrate  told  him  that 
his  story  was  very  well  made,  and  told  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  his  address ;  and  that  ha 
should  give  it  all  the  weight  it  seemed  to  require.    And  Lee's  remonstrances  were  unavailinf . 

As  soon  as  the^  were  feiily  lod^  in  the  prison,  Lee  prevailed  on  the  jailer  to  caxry  a  note  ta 
Gren.  Lincoln,  iniorming  him  of  his  condition.  The  general  received  it  as  he  was  dressing  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  sent  one  of  his  aids  to  the  jaiL  That  officer  could  not  believe  hia  tym 
that  he  saw  Capt  Lee.  His  unifonn,  worn  out  when  he  assumed  it,  was  now  hanginf^  ia  la^i 
about  him ;  and  he  had  not  been  shaved  for  a  fortnight.  He  wished,  very  naturally,  to  improve 
his  appearance  before  presenting  himself  before  the  secretary  of  war ;  but  the  orders  werepeNmp. 
tory  to  bring  him  as  he  was.  The  general  foved  a  joke  foil  wdl :  his  laughter  was  hanDy  «■- 
ceraed  by  the  report  of  his  own  cannon ;  and  long  and  loud  did  he  laugh  that  day. 

When  Capt  Lee  returned  to  Lancaster,  he  immediatelv  attempted  to  retrace  the  groond ;  aad 
so  accurate,  under  all  the  unfevorable  circumstances,  had  been  lus  investigation,  that  he  fafmight 
to  justice  fifteen  persons  who  had  aided  the  escape  of  British  prisoners.  It  is  hardlf  aeoeamy 
to  say,  to  those  who  know  the  fete  of  revolutionary  officers,  that  he  received,  fer  his  hasardoas 
and  effectual  service,  no  reward  whatever. 

The  internal  improvements  in  and  near  Lancaster  deserve  a  prisaing 
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HofroeL  The  turnpike  to  Pkiladeli^a,  62  miles  long— at  fizst  paved  with 
stone,  and  since  Mc Adamized — ^was  one  of  the  ecurliest  and  most  impor- 
tant enterprises  in  the  state,  and  was  the  first  road  of  the  kind  made  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  commenced  in  1792,  and  finished  in  1794,  by 
a  prirate  company,  at  an  expense  of  9465,000. 

One  mile  east  of  Lancaster  is  a  splendid  stone  bridge  over  the  Cones* 
toga  creek.  A  tablet  in  the  parapet  wall  gives  its  history  as  follows : — 
'  l^rected  by  Abraham  Witmer,  1799-1800.  A  law  of  an  enlightened 
<^mmonwealth,  passed  April  4, 1798,  Thomas  Mifflin  governor,  sanctioned 
this  monmnent  of  the  public  spirit  of  an  individual.^  Mr.  Witmer  was 
remunerated  by  the  tolls.  Such  a  work,  at  that  early  day,  was  indeed 
an  enterprise  of  which  the  state  might  have  been  proud — ^much  more  cm 
individual. 

The  Conestoga  Navigation  is  a  series  of  9  locks  and  slackwater  pools, 
18  miles  in  length,  from  Lancaster  to  Safe  Harbor  on  the  Susquehazma, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga.  By  means  of  the  tide  water  canal  to 
Port  Deposit,  a  navigable  communication  is  thus  opened  to  Baltimore. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1829.  It  cost  about  $4000  per  mile.  A 
valuable  water  power  is  created  at  the  locks.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad  was  first  opened  through  for  travel  to  Columbia  in 
Oct  1834.  There  are  some  splendid  bridges  on  this  road,  among  the 
most  important  of.  which  are  those  over  the  Conestoga  and  Little  Cones- 
toga creeks.  The  former  is  1400  feet  k)ng,  resting  on  ten  piers ;  and  Uie 
latter  is  804  feet  long.  The  road  was  at  first  located  at  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  Lancaster ;  but  the  route  W€ls  changed,  at  considerable 
expense,  to  accommodate  the  city.  The  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  rail- 
road, constructed  by  a  company,  was  completed  about  the  year  1838. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Lanc€ister,  is  a  monument 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Gov.  Thomas  Mifflin,  erected  by  order  of  th^ 
legislature.  The  remains  of  Thomas  Wharton,  the  first  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council,  also  repose  in  Lancaster. 

TbomM  Mifflin  was  a  deecendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  pnmnce,  and  was  bom  at 
Ffailadel^hia  in  1744  He  was  educated  for  the  mercantile  profession,  and  after  a  tour  in  Enrop* 
was  SBgajped  in  business  with  his  brother.  At  the  age  of  28  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  na^ 
ti^Feeitj  m  the  prorincial  assembly,  and  in  July  1774  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  con* 
mse.  MThen  the  news  came  of  tne  battle  of  Lexington,  he  roused  his  fellow^tizens  to  actioa 
£y  his  eloquenoe.  '*  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "  be  bold  in  declarations  and  afterwards  cold  in  action. 
Ijet  it  not  be  said  of  Ruladelphia  that  she  passed  noble  resolutions,  slq>t  upon  them,  and  after- 
wards neglected  them."  What  he  recommended  he  practised,  and  was  soon  in  active  service  as  a 
major  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness  and  personal  bnu 
very.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  he  was  char^  with  the  arduous  but  unenviable 
dulMS  of  Quarter  Master  General,  and  soon  after  was  appcnnted  by  congress  a  brigadier,  at  the 
age  of  39.  He  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  congress,  and  was  often  associated  in 
aecret  oounctis  with  men  of  much  riper  years.  When  torpor  and  discouragement  seemed  to  have 
fleiied  upon  the  naticm,  late  in  1776,  he  went  through  Pennsylvania  in  person,  and  by  his  persua- 
«ve  eloqaeBce  roused  the  people  to  a  new  effort  Regiments  were  raised  on  the  spot,  and  the 
fciffliant  afiair  at  Trenton  was  the  result.  Congress  in  February  ensuing  conferred  upon  him  the 
lank  of  major-generaL  During  the  gloomy  winter  of  1777-78,  when  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge,  attempts  were  made  to  impute  the  sufferings  of  the  army  to  various  causes,  and 
enong  others,  Gen.  Mifflin  did  not  escape  his  share  of  public  prejudice,  particnlariy  as  he  had 
been  oonneeted  with  the  quartermaster^  department  But  congress,  after  the  forms  of  an  uw 
qniij,  again  renewed  their  confidence.  In  1783  he  was  elected  to  congress  ftom  Pennsylvania, 
mad  hMd  the  honor  to  preside  over  that  body.  At  the  dose  of  the  term  he  retired  to  private  life, 
where  he  ooald  not  remain  long.  He  was  speaker  of  the  legislature  in  1785,  and  in  1788  he  was 
placed  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  seat  which  had  been  occupied  bv  Franklin,  and  was  afterwards 
'^    \9iUMtwajpmoi^9jjdoxaimieQmial.    Prsvioiis  to  this,  he  had  been  a  member  of  thecoa- 
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T«oitkm  wfateli  £r«Bied  the  ConttitiHioa  of  tbe  UnHH  SUtos ;  aiul  in  1799  u^itod,  m  ^ 
of  the  coDTeotion,  in  Ibrminf  the  new  eonetitatieii  of  the  itete.  He  was  the  fint  gawwrnat  i 
that  constitution,  eontinningr  to  hold  the  office  nine  yean,  by  three  eucceMiTe  eiectioiBS,  Hs 
rendered  a  ready  and  efficient  eapport  to  the  administration  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  during  tlw 
Whiskey  Insurrection  himself  took  oommand  of  the  troops  of  Flsmur^vania.  His  tetm  of  oftae 
as  governor  expired  in  Dec.  1799  ;  but  his  feUow«eitisens,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  senioas,  hmd 
returned  him  to  the  legislatore.  He  died  during  the  session,  at  Lancaster,  on  the  31st  Jan.  180QL 
In  person  Gov.  Mifflin  was  remarkably  handsome,  though  his  stature  did  not  ezoeed  firo  fee* 
eight.  His  frame  was  athletic,  and  oapable  of  bearing  much  futigue.  His  manners  wen  ohser- 
ftu  and  afiable ;  his  elocution  open,  fluent,  and  distinct.  Graydon,  who  did  not  like  hina.  sny* 
that  his  manners  were  better  adapted  to  attract  popularity  than  to  preserve  it,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  haranguing  a  multitude.  He  adds  that  he  was  a  mam 
of  *'  education,  ready  apprehension,  and  brilliancy,  and  possessed  a  fortitude  equal  to  vaj  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  on  it" 

Many  other  eminent  men  have  been  either  natives  or  residents  of  Lan- 
caster county  and  city.  Edward  Shippen  possessed  great  influence  with 
the  proprietary  government ;  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  confidential 
agent  of  Gov.  James  Hamilton^  the  proprietor  of  Lancaster.  His  eldest 
son,  Edward  Shippen,  in  1763  was  a  member  of  the  council,  prothonotary 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  judge  of  the  admiralty.  His  son,  Joseph  Ship- 
len,  jr.,  was  secretary  to  the  governor  and  council.  The  distinguished 
Eberle,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  co.  Hon.  John  C 
Calhoun  cofue  very  near  being  bom  in  Lancaster  co.,  his  parents,  "who 
were  Scotch-Irish,  living  in  Dromore  township,  having  removed  to  South 
Carolina  a  short  time  before  his  birth. '  One  of  the  old  settlers  used  to  in- 
sist that  he  loas  bom  here,  but  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  denies  it  Hon.  James 
Buchanan,  the  distinguished  senator  of  the  United  States,  who  was  b<»rn 
in  Franklin  co.,  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Lancaster. 

RoBEST  Fulton,  the  eminent  inyentor  of  steamboats,  was  bom  of  respectable  Iridi  paicats,  m 
the  township  of  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  oo.  His  parents  not  long  after  remoTed  to  Laneaatsr 
borough,  where  he  received  a  good  English  education.  The  house  at  which  he  went  to  sohool  is 
BOW  used  as  a  saddler's  shop,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  E.  King  st,  and  the  centre  square.  A 
schoolmate  of  his,  in  1780,  says,  "His  mother  was  a  widow,  in  straitened  eiicumstanoos. 
I  had  a  brother  who  was  fond  of  paintmg.  The  rerolutionarj  war  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
materials  from  abroad,  and  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ^b  in  the  country.    Mj  brother  eonseqaenth^ 

Cared  and  mixed  colors  for  himself,  which  he  usually  displayed  on  mussel  shells.  His  caat-off 
hes  and  shells  fell  to  my  lot,  some  of  which  I  occasioiudl^  carried  to  school.  Fulton  cimTed 
a  part,  and  I  divided  my  treasure.  He  soon  from  this  beginning  sq  shamed  my  performanoea  by 
his  superiority,  that  I  voluntarily  surrendered  the  entire  heirship  of  all  that  came  into  my  pos- 
session. Henceforth  his  book  was  neglected,  and  he  was  often  severely  chastised  by  the  solKnl- 
master  for  his  inattention.  His  friencb  removed  him  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  apprentieed 
to  a  silversmith ;  but  his  mind  was  not  in  his  trade,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  < 
kimsdLf  as  a  painter  in  that  city." 

On  entering  his  twenty-second  year,  he  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  ] 
ledge  as  an  artist,  and  was  received  into  the  femily  c?  Benjamin  West,  with  whom  he  wiptn 
oral  years,  and  cultivated  a  warm  friendship.  After  leavinpr  that  family,  he  employed  two  i^ 
in  Devonshire  as  a  painter,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  andliOid 
Stanhope,  the  former  famous  for  his  canals,  and  the  latter  for  his  love  of  the  mechanic  artsu  fis 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  meehanies,  particulariy  to  tbe  improvement  of  inland  navigation  by 
eanals,  and  the  use  of  steam  for  the  propelling  of  boats ;  and  in  1794  obtained  patents  iat  a 
double  inclined  plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation,  and  an  instrument  to  be  empl<^ped  in  esma* 
vating  canals.  He  at  this  time  professed  himself  a  civil-engineer^  and  puUtshed  a  treatise  en 
oanal  navigation.  He  soon  after  went  to  France,  and  obtained  a  patent  from  the  govenmieat  fer 
the  improvements  he  had  invented.  He  spent  the  succeeding  seven  years  in  Paris,  in  the  fiaai^ 
of  Bflr.  Joel  Bariow,  during  which  period  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  French,  Itaiiai^ 
and  Grerman  languages,  and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  high  mathematics,  physics,  chess* 
istry,  and  perspective  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  submarine  navigation  and  eiploaion,  and 
in  1801,  under  the  patronage  of  the  First  Consul,  constructed  a  plunging  boat,  and  totpedoesb 
(difiering  materially  from  Bushnel*s  invention,  with  which  he  was  aoquamted,)  with  whieli  ha 
performed  many  experiments  in  the  harbor  oi  Brest,  demonstrating  the^raotic^nlity  of  eopby* 
1. ^ ._  . J — ?__.!__  ^._.L    .    f  TCjaoli    Thiwn inTnaf Mm ""^ 


Mf  subaquatie  eiplosion  and  navigation  fof  the  destmctkni  of 
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^9Umii6aiUikmBMAkpnemmk^tmdo  to  him  bvtfaft  miiuetrj  wlock 

odnsecl  hini  to  fp  to  London,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  aTail  themaelyes  of  hii  machiiieo; 
wt  a  dmonatratioo  of  their  efficac j  whaoh  he  gave  the  miniatrj,  by  blowings  up  a  Teasel  in  their 
iNMiioe*  lei  them  to  wiah  to  mpprese  the  inrention  rather  than  enoourage  it ;  and  accordingly 
hey  detliBed  patraniiiaf  him.  During  thsa  period  he  alao  made  many  efibrta  to  diicover  m 
nethod  of  eneeeeafiitty  nnnf  the  stoam-engine  for  the  pmeUing  of  boats,  and  as  eariy  as  1799, 
nade  such  experiments  as  inqnied  him  with  great  oonndenee  in  its  praotioabili^.  Robert  R. 
Uvingston,  Ei^.,  ehancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to  tbs 
FVtecfa  court,  on  his  arriTal  in  France,  indaced  him  to  renew  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
mbarked  with  him  in  making  experiments  far  the  purpose  of  satisfying  themaelyes  of  the  poosi- 
>ility  of  employing  steam  in  nayigation.  Mr.  FuHon  engaged  with  intense  interest  in  the  trial, 
ind,  in  1803,  eonstmcted  a  boat  on  the  riyer  Seine,  at  their  joint  expense,  by  which  he  fully 
nrinoed  the  practicability  of  propeOiag  boate  by  that  agent.  He  immediatdy  reeolyed  to  enrich 
Of  coaatrj  with  this  inyalnable  discoyery ;  and  on  retmrning  to  New  York  in  1806,  commeneed> 
n  ooi^unction  with  Mr.  Liyingston,  the  construction  of  the  &ni  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched 
n  the  spring  of  1807,  from  the  ship-yard  of  Charies  Brown,  New  York,  and  completed  in  August. 
Phis  boat,  which  was  called  the  Clermont,  (from  the  seat  of  the  Liyingston  family,)  demonstrated 
m  the  fost  expenm«nt,  to  a  host  of  at  first  incredulous  but  at  length  astonished  spectators,  the 
UNTsctness  of  his  ejq>ectations,  and  the  yalue  of  his  inyention.  Between  this  period  and  his 
leath  he  superintended  the  erection  of  fourteen  other  steam-yessels,  and  made  great  miproyementt 
n  their  construction. 

'*  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  dail^  to  and  fiom  the  building-yard,"  said  Fidton,  "  while  my  boat 
wiB  in  progress,  I  haye  often  loitered  unknown  near  the  idle  groiq>8  of  strangers  gathermg  in 
ittle  circles,  and  heard  yarious  inquiries  as  to  the  obiect  of  this  new  yehicle.  l^e  language  wa« 
miibmily  that  of  scorn,  sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my  expense,  the  d^  jest,  the 
vise  calcidatkm  of  losses  and  expenditures ;  the  dull  but  endless  repetition  of  the  "  Fuhon  folly.** 
Neyer  did  a  single  enoouraging  remark,  a  briffht  hope,  or  a  warm  wish,  cross  my  path.  Silence 
itself  was  but  politeness  yeuing  its  doubts  or  hiding  ito  reproaches.  At  len^  the  day  arriyed 
vhen  the  experiment  was  to  be  got  into  operation.  To  me  it  was  a  moH  trying  and  interesting 
Heaewn,  1  inyited  many  Mends  to  go  on  board  to  witness  the  first  successf^  trip.  Man^  m 
them  did  me  the  &yor  to  attend  as  a  matter  of  personal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest  they  did  it 
with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  partners  of  my  mortification  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  wett 
Lware  that  in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  success.  The  machinery, 
(like  Fitch's  before  him)  was  new  and  ill  made ;  and  niany  parts  of  it  were  constructed  by  me- 
chanics unacquainted  with  such  work,  and  unejqiected  dimoul6es  might  reasonably  be  presumed 
to  present  themselyes  from  other  causes.  The  moment  arriyed  in  which  the  word  was  to  be  giyen 
for  the  yessel  to  moye.  My  fiiends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with 
bar  among  them.  They  were  silent,  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster, 
nd  afanost  repented  of  my  eflforts.  The  signal  was  giyen,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  short  distance 
and  then  stopped,  and  became  immoyable.  To  the  silence  d  the  preceding  moment  now  sua- 
ceeded  murmurs  of  discontent,  and  agitations,  and  whii^>ers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  hear  distinctly 
repeated,  *  /  told  you  it  was  so;  it  is  a  foolish  scheme;  I  vish  we  were  well  out  of  it*  I  el^ 
?ited  myself  upon  a  platform,  and  addrcMsed  the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter ;  but  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  indulge  me  for  half  an  hour,  I  would  either  go  on  or 
abandon  the  yo^«ge  for  that  time.  This  short  respite  was  conceded  without  objection.  I  went 
bdow  and  examined  the  machinery,  and  discoyered  that  the  cause  was  a  slight  maladjustment 
of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short  period  it  was  obyiated.  The  boat  was  again  put  in  motion. 
She  continued  to  moye  on.  All  were  still  incredulous.  None  seemed  willing  to  trust  the  eyi- 
denoe  of  their  own  senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York;  we  passed  through  the  romantio 
end  erer-yarying  scenery  of  the  Highlands ;  we  descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany ;  we 
reached  ite  shores ;  and  then,  eyen  then,  when  all  seemed  achieyed,  I  was  the  yictim  of  disap- 
pointment. Imagination  superseded  the  influence  of  fact.  It  was  then  doubted  if  it  could  be 
done  again ;  or  if  done,  it  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  made  of  any  great  yalue." 

Falton  obteined  a  patent  for  his  inyentions  in  nayigation  by  steam  in  February,  1809,  and  an- 
other for  some  improyements,  in  1811.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  expfore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the  great  kkes  to  the 
Httdwn,  and  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  that  great  work.  On  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  he  renewed  his  attention  to  sub. 
marine  warfore,  and  oontriyed  a  method  of  discharging  guns  under  water,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  In  1814  he  contriyed  an  armed  steam-smp  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
and  also  a  submarine  yetoel,  or  plunging  boat,  of 'such  dimenwions  as  to  carry  100  men,  the  plans 
of  which  being  approyed  b^  goyemment,  he  was  authorized  to  oonstruct  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. But  be£ne  com{^eting  either  of  those  woriu,  he  died  suddenly,  February  24th,  1815.  His 
perssn  was  tall,  slender,  and  well  foarmed,  his  manners  graceful  and  dignified,  and  his  diimositioii 
gweroys.  His  attainments  and  inyentions  beBfteak  the  hi|jrh  superiority  of  his  talente.  He  was 
•n  iaanmplished  paintei^  was  profoundly  ysrsed  at  merhinwsj  and  possessed  an  inyentum  of  gmi 
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§atSlkj,  and  wfaieh  was  tlwyn  dkeoted  bjr  an  emiiient  ahare  of  good  aenae.  Hb  fet^  asa 
writer  waa  perspicuous  and  energetic.  To  him  ia  to  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  inventinf  a  mediodl 
of  aueceasAiUy  employing  the  steam-engine  in  navigation,  an  invention  justly  considered  one  ci 
the  BMMt  important  which  has  been  made  in  modem  ages,  and  by  which  he  rendered  himaelf  both 
a  perpetual  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mai^ind.  He  was  not  indeed  the  first  ivIm 
conceived  it  to  be  possible ;  others  had  believed  its  practicability,  and  made  many  attempta  to 
ptopel  boats  by  steam ;  bnt,  having  neither  hia  genios,  hia  knowledge,  nor  his  peneveranee,  tlieiy 
weie  totally  unsncceanfal. 

Columbia,  borough,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  26 
miles  below  Hanisburg,  and  11  miles  west  of  Lancaster.  A  part  of  the 
town  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises  gently  from  the  river,  and 
the  business  part  of  the  town  lies  along  the  level  bank  of  the  river.  The 
scenery  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  is  magnificent.  The  broad  river, 
studded  with  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  crossed  by  a  long  and  splendid 
bridge,  and  bounded  on  every  side  by  loAy  hills,  presents  <me  of  the  finest 
landscapes  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  public  buildings  here  are  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches,  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  a  town  hall,  a  lyceum 
hall,  aiMi  a  bank.  There  are  also  several  very  extensive  forwarding 
warehouses,  boatyards,  and  machine-shops,  connected  with  the  public 
works.  The  junction  here  of  the  state  railroad  from  Philadelphia  with 
the  main  line  of  canal,  with  the  railroad  to  York  and  the  Tide-water 
canal  to  Maryland,  renders  Columbia  a  busy  place.  The  main  current 
of  travellers  which  formerly  passed  through  here  has  been  diverted  by 
the  construction  of  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railroad ;  but  the  emi- 
grant travel  still  goes  by  way  ol  Columbia  The  borough  was  incorpo* 
rated  25th  February,  1814.  Population  in  1830,  2,046 ;  in  1840,  2,719. 
The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  toll-house,  at  the  east  end  of  the 


Street  in  Columbia. 

bridge.    The  York  railroad  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  and  the  cars  of  tht 
Columbia  road  in  the  centre. 

The  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  constructed  on  the  Burr  plan,  an^ 
resting  on  stone  piers,  is  5,690  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile  long.  It  cost 
#281,771,  and  was  erected  1^  a  compuiy  in  1S14,  the  state  being  a  eloel^ 
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koMer  to  the  amonnt  of  tMyOOO.  The  whole  capital  of  the  company  was 
9419,400,  of  which  a  portion  has  been  employed  in  Eanking.  The  struc- 
ture w.as  greatly  injured  by  the  freshet  of  1632,  the  ice  having  been  piled 
eren  upon  the  roof  of  the  bridge,  and  nearly  one  half  the  structure  was 
swept  away.    It  was  repaired  and  again  passable  in  1834. 

The  Coliunbia  and  Philadelphia  rsllroad,  81  6-10  miles  long,  was  com* 
menced  in  1820.  In  April,  1834,  a  single  track  was  completed  through- 
oat,  and  in  Ostober,  18^,  both  tracks  were  opened  for  public  use.  Msgor 
John  Wilson  had  charge  of  the  work  until  his  death,  in  1833,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  F.  Gay,  Esq.  The  total  cost,  when  it  was 
opened  for  use  in  1834,  was  $3,754,577  20;  and  afterwards  additional 
work  was  done,  and  alterations  made,  increasing  the  cost  to  a  total  of 
#4,296,796  92.  One  of  the  alterations  was  to  dispense  with  the  inclii^d 
plane  first  constructed  at  Golumbiet,  of  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  90  feet  in 
neight  A  more  circuitous  route  for  about  six  miles  was  completed  in 
1889,  with  a  grade  of  35  feet  per  mile,  by  which  Columbia  is  reached 
without  a  plane.  A  similar  change  is  contemplated  at  Philadelphia,  but 
has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

The  following  reminiscences  are  selected  from  an  article  in  the  Colum'^ 
lua  Spy  for  1832,  derived  from  a  respectable  lady  of  the  society  of 
Friends.  The  article,  and  another  of  similar  import,  may  be  foimd  more 
Sit  length  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Hazard's  Register : — 

About  the  year  1726  or  7,  Robert  Barber,  of  Chester,  came  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Sw. 
qodianna  and  took  up  1,000  acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Chicques  hills,  and 
to  the  southwest  by  what  was  afterwards  called  Patton's  hill.  About  500  acres  of  this  land  aM 
cmbnced  in  what  is  now  Columbia.  At  that  time,  the  noble  river,  pursuing  its  imdisturbed 
eovrse  in  solitude,  or  ruffled  only  by  the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian — Uie  shore  covered  with  lofty 
trees — most  have  presented  a  grand  and  imposing  sight.  The  land  was  purchased  of  Jeremian 
Langhome,  the  agent  of  the  proprietors. 

After  the  purchase,  Mr.  Barber  returned  to  Chester,  and  in  1728,  he,  with  Samuel  Blunston 
mid  John  Wright,  together  with  their  families,  left  their  homes  in  that  place,  and  came  to  settle 
fln  the  land  which  had  been  taken  up  the  year  before.  These  persons  were  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Frimids.  Tlds  journey  was  thought  a  very  great  undertaking ;  the  oountiy  was  uninhabited 
cseept  by  the  Indians,  who  had  their  cabins  in  many  places. 

Samuel  Blunston  was  the  most  wealthy  of  the  three ;  he  took  500  acres  of  the  land  next  to  the 
nper  bills,  and  built  where  S.  B.  Heise  now  lives.  The  old  house  was  pulled  down  some  yeam 
snee,  to  make  room  for  the  building  which  is  now  standing ;  the  brick  part  of  the  building  was 
afterwards  built  by  him.  His  wife  was  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Bilton  ;  her  first  husband  kept  a 
ferry  over  the  Schuylkill.  S.  Blunston  had  no  children ;  his  estate  went  to  two  nieces,  and  la 
nam  held  by  the  Bithela,  their  descendants. 

John  Wnght  took  250  acres  of  the  land,  and  bmlt  his  house  where  E.  Wright  and  sisters  now 
Kve ;  the  house  has  been  much  repaired  and  altered,  but  a  part  of  it  remains  as  originally  con- 
■tnieled.  He  came  from  Manchester,  in  England,  amone  the  eariy  settlers  of  the  province — ^was 
m  preacher  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  for  many  years  judge  of  the  court.  His  speech  to  the 
grand  jury  may  be  seen  in  Fraud's  History  of  Fennsylvania.  He  kept  a  store  in  Chester.  He 
Ead  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  John,  the  eldest,  kept  the  ferry  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sus- 
coehanna,  and  built  the  ferry-house  there.  Susanna,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters,  did  not  leave 
England  till  some  time  after  her  father.  She  was  a  person  of  great  note  in  this  place ;  her  eda> 
cation  was  superior  to  most  of  her  day.  She  was  consulted  in  all  difficult  matters — did  all  the 
writings  necesstu^  in  the  place — ^was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  gave  medicine  gratis  to  all  the 
neicfaborhood.  &ie  defended  the  cause  of  the  Indians  who  were  murdered  by  the  Fazton  BoySy 
BBd  wrote  in  answer  to  a  clergyman  of  Lancaster,  who  took  the  opposite  side.  Samuel  Blunston 
left  all  his  estate  to  her  during  her  life,  and  at  his  death  she  and  all  the  family  removed  to  his 
house.  She  fired  to  a  great  age ;  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  principles  of  Friends.  Fa- 
tience,  another  daughter  of  John  Wright,  was  married  to  Richard  Lowden— the  present  John  L. 
Wright  is  their  descmdant  by  his  mother.  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wright,  married  Samuel 
Tajm,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  near  where  Strasburg  now  stands ;  he  sold 
lAs  property  there,  and  once  owned  what  is  now  called  Wrightsville.  The  Wrights  in  this  place 
•(  Am  presoU  time  aie  the  deecendants  of  James  Wright,  ihb  yoangest  son  of  John. 
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Bobert  Barber  kept  the  950  acroe  next^  the  lower  hillB  {  he  oame  from  Yorkshire,  m  Eof^laftl. 
He  had  followed  the  sea  for  some  jears,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  in  France.  He  married  Han- 
nah Tidmarsh,  in  Chester  or  Philadelphia ;  she  also  came  from  England.  Her  fiither  came  to 
America  some  time  before  the  rest  of  the  fiunilj,  and  was  accidentdj  shot  b^  an  Indian  before 
her  arrival.  R.  Barber  settled  further  from  the  river  than  the  others.  He  bmlt  the  brick  honae 
now  occupied  by  J.  Hinkle.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  in  consequence  of  the  inteaticn 
to  make  this  place  the  seat  of  justice,  a  prison  was  built  near  his  house.  It  was  a  strong-lookii^ 
log  building,  and  was  pulled  down  not  many  years  since.  In  this  prison,  James,  afterwards  Lend 
Altham,  was  confined,  having  run  away  from  his  master.*  R.  Barber  had  several  children ;  the 
eldest  son,  John,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  near  where  Pittsburg  now  stai^^s ;  he  had  gone 
thither  to  trade  in  frir,  or  what  was  ihea  called  trapping.  His  other  sons  settl^  on  the  land,  hot 
it  is  now  owned  by  the  Stricklers,  except  about  60  acres,  which  was  the  share  of  the  second  8on« 
Robert.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor,  and  had  ten  children ;  but  at  this  time 
they  are  aH  gone,  except  one  son  and  two  daughters ;  the  daughters  live  on  the  place,  in  the  hovae 
which  their  father  built  67  years  ago.  The  old  house  was  a  few  steps  below  the  present  mansioii. 
In  those  days  pine  boards  were  little  used ;  the  joists,  window  and  door  frames  were  of  oak.  What 
little  pine  there  is  in  the  building  was  got  out  of  logs  picked  up  in  the  river,  and  sawed  at  a  miQ 
of  Nathaniel  Barber's,  on  what  was  called  Barber's  run,  the  same  stream  which  Strickler*8  laiye 
mill  is  on.    Samuel  Barber,  another  brother,  had  a  fulling-mill  on  this  stream. 

The  land  back  from  the  river  was  mostly  settled  by  the  Germans — the  Forreys,  Stricklen» 
Shirks,  Garbers,  Slc,  Their  first  purchases  were  from  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Ditchor,  who  used  to  go  through  the  country  making  what  was  then  called  improvements. 
These  improvements  consisted  in  piling  a  few  sticks  together,  setting  them  on  fire,  and  hanging 
a  pot  over ;  this  was  oonndered  a  first  right ;  if  they  could  then  pay  for  the  land,  they  had  the 
privilege  of  keeping  it  This  Mary  Ditcher  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  person.  .She  used  to 
wander  through  the  woods  in  a  sheepskin  dress,  leading  an  old  horse,  her  only  property,  with  her 
knitting  in  her  hand.  The  township  in  which  Columbia  is  situated  was  called  Hempfield,  tnm 
the  great  quantities  of  hemp  which  were  raised  in  it  Manor  township,  bek>w  this,  was  so  caHad 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  land  in  it  was  reserved  for  the  proprietor. 

*  He  came  to  this  country  in  1728,  when  quite  young,  and  served  his  time  as  James  Annedey, 
with  a  fjumer,  on  the  Lancaster  road.  From  some  cause  he  ran  away  from  his  master :  be  was 
caught  and  confined  in  the  prison  in  this  place.  He  was  considered  a  great  singer,  and  the 
neighbors  finequently  visited  the  prison-house  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  him.  The  events  of 
his  life  furnished  the  ground-work  for  Roderick  Random,  and  the  popular  novel  of  Florence  Mc- 
Cartey.  The  facts  concerning  this  singular  case  are  taken  from  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial, 
and  may  be  depended  on  as  authentic. 

Arthur  Annesley  (Lord  Altham)  married  Mary  Sheffield,  natural  daughter  of  the  Eail  of  Buck- 
in^iam.  By  her,  in  the  year  1715,  he  had  a  son,  James,  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  the 
next  year  the  parents  had  some  differences,  which  terminated  in  a  separation.  The  father,  con- 
trarv  to  the  wish  of  the  mother,  took  exclusive  possession  of  his  son  James,  and  manifested  much 
fondness  for  him,  until  the  year  1722,  when  he  formed  some  intimacy  with  Miss  Gregory;  and 
iabout  the  same  time  his  wife  died.  Miss  G.,  expecting  now  to  become  his  wife,  exerted  herself 
fpreatly  to  alienate  his  affections  from  his  son,  by  insmuating  that  he  was  not  his  proper  child. 
She  succeeded  to  get  him  placed  from  home,  at  a  school  in  Dublin.  In  November,  1727,  Lord 
Altham  died ;  and  his  brother  Richard,  wishing  to  possess  the  estate  and  title,  took  meaaures  to 
get  rid  of  his  nephew  James,  by  having  him  enticed  on  board  an  American  vessel,  which  sailed 
trorn  Dublin  in  April,  1728.  He  was  landed  at  Philadelphia,  thea  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  soU 
as  a  redemptioner !  and  actually  served  out  12  years  in  rough  labor,  until  a  seeming  accident,  in 
the  year  1740,  brought  him  to  such  acquaintance  as  led,  in  the  next  year,  to  his  return  home. 
The  case  was  this :  Two  Irishmen,  John  and  William  Broders,  travelling  the  Lancaster  road,  in 
the  year  1740,  stopped  at  the  house  near  the  40  mile  stone,  where  James  was  in  service  with  an 
old  Gmnan.  These  countrymen,  entering  into  conversation,  perceived  they  were  severally  from 
Dumaine,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  that  James  Annesley  was  the  son  of  Arthur.  The  two 
Broders  volunteered  to  go  back  to  Ireland,  and  to  testify  to  the  disoovery  they  had  made,  and 
actually  kept  their  word  at  the  trial  which  afterwards  occurred.  James  subsequently  stalad  his 
case  to  Robert  EDis,  Esq.,  of  PhDadelphia,  who,  compassionating  his  case,  procured  a  passage 
for  him  to  Admiral  Vernon,  then  in  the  West  Indies,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  landed  m  Ehi^ 
land.  But  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  London,  James  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  whiah  he 
had  to  stand  a  trial ;  and  then  Lord  Altham,  the  unnatural  uncle,  exerted  himself  to  have  him 
convicted,  but  he  was  nevertheless  acquitted  as  innocent  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
uncle,  and  went  to  trial  in  November,  1743,  and  the  verdict  was  given  in  fovor  of  James,  oiir 
redemptioner.  The  unde  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  while  the  case  was  pendiiy 
James  died,  leaving  the  uncle  in  quiet  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  estate,  showing,  however,  idiut 
he  lived,  which  was  not  long,  the  spectacle  of  a  finished  viuain,  even  m  an  Irish  nobleman. 
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^  fiome  Iriili  flunifitt,  of  tbe  ftaioe  of  P^Uon,  MttM  on  lands  «4b>»>n9  the  lower  part  of  Colum- 
bia, 'they  crave  the  name  to  the  hill,  and  to  the  cnirent  halow  toe  mouth  of  the  run,  which  i» 
WeO  known  by  thd  name  of  Patton's  corrent  Tradition  says  that  there  was  a  grtoX  slao^hter 
f»f  the  Indians  at  that  place  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  by  a  party  of  whites,  led  on  by 
a  person  of  the  name  <nf  Bell.  Dor  informant  remembers  seeing  many  places  there,  said  to  be  the 
grayes  of  the  Indians  who  were  killed  in  tbe  battle ;  it  was  b^eved  that  a  piece  of  cannon  lay 
sunk  in  the  ouiient  To  their  last  days,  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
name  of  Bell. 

Below  this,  the  settlers  were  principally  Germans;  the  Stehmans,  Kauffinans,  Rupleys, 
Herra,  Slc.,  were  among  the  first.  The  township  above,  called  Donegal,  was  settled  by  the 
Irish — the  Andersons,  Cooks,  Tatss,  Kays,  6lc,  Anderson's  ferry  is  well  known  M^ere  Ma- 
rietta now  stands. 

Sixty  years  ago,  where  the  gravel  appears  in  knr  water,  opposite  the  Miss  Barbers',  there  was 
an  island  with  large  trees.  Large  bnttonwood  and  other  trees  grew  at  the  water's  edge ;  many 
of  them  were  torn  away  by  the  ice.  The  first  shad  caught  here  with  a  seine  was  somewhere 
between  1760  and  65,  at  the  east  end  of  the  river,  just  below  the  old  ferry  course. 

Hie  ferry  across  the  Susquehanna  at  this  place  appears  to  have  been  early  set  op.  At  first  it 
was  necessarily  very  imperfect  Two  large  canoes  lashed  together  were  used  to  take  over  a 
wagon^  which  first  had  to  be  unloaded.  In  1750,  it  rented  for  £lOO  per  annum,  with  the  groimd 
allotted  to  it  The  ferry  course  was  a  little  below  the  bridge.  Sixty  years  ago  the  idea  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  was  laughed  at 

Where  the  row  of  houses  now  stands  on  Water-street,  below  the  turnpike,  was  what  was  called 
the  bank,  where  the  young  people  used  to  congregate  for  play.  On  it  was  a  thicket  of  bushes* 
wild  plum  and  mulberry  trees,  grapevines,  strawberries,  and  wild  flowers.  Tlie  school-house 
was  where  E.  Wright  and  sisters  now  live. 

The  stone  house  now  occupied  by  John  L.  Wright,  was  boilt  some  time  between  1740  and  50 ; 
also  the  little  stone  mill  on  Shawnee  run.  They  were  built  by  James  Wright,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent James  and  William  Wriffht  There  was  dour  made  at  this  mill  for  the  use  of  Braddock's 
army ;  it  was  packed  in  smul  casks  made  fot  the  purpose,  and  carried  on  pack-horees.  It  was 
taken  to  what  was  then  called  Raystown.  There  were  a  few  small  buildii^rg  scattered  through 
the  neighborhood,  built  mostly  by  persons  who  had  served  a  tin^d  with  the  fint  settlers,  as  a  com- 
pensation  to  them  for  paying  their  passage  over  to  this  country,  they  being  themselves  unable  to 
pay.  Many  of  them  had  come  from  Germany.  One  of  the  first  of  this  kind  of  buildings  now 
stands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  is  occupied  by  Peter  Mays.  Adjoining  this  buildmg,  at 
the  end  towards  the  river,  stood  the  first  place  for  public  worship  in  the  town.  It  was  a  small 
squared  log  building ;  the  logs  are  now  in  an  outbuilding  of  Wm.  Wright.  Robert  Barber,  now 
in  his  82d  year,  remembers  attending  meeting  there.  Catharine  Peyton  and  Mary  Pearly,  public 
Friends  fhnn  Ireland,  held  meetings  there ;  they  trevdled  the  country  on  horseback.  Before  this 
huilding  was  erected,  the  meetings  were  held  in  private  bouses.  At  length,  on  account  of  the 
diseipfine  not  being  properly  attended  to,  it  was  altogether  put  down  by  the  monthly  meeting  at 
Sadsbmy.  Some  years  since,  however,  th^  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  hold  meetings 
here  agam ;  they  then  boilt  the  present  brick  meeting-house. 

About  half  a  mile  fifom  Columbia,  on  the  road  l«uling  to  the  Chicqoes,  among  the  hills,  was 
the  i^ace  called  Smoketown.  Many  now  living  may  remember  it  A  little  stream  wound  along 
amcmg  the  hills ;  three  or  four  little  cabins  were  built  near  together,  and  a  few  spots  of  levd 
grom^  were  sometimes  cultivatcMl  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  the  rendezvous  for  strolUng  beg- 
gars and  such  kind  of  people :  many  a  midni|^t  brawl  has  been  witnessed  here.  All  vestiges  of 
this  settlement  are  now  gone,  and  the  land  bdongs  to  the  Hogendoblers. 

The  first  proprietors  being  all  related  or  connected  with  each  other,  the  greatest  harmony  and 
frieudship  existed  between  &em.  In  those  days  tea  was  looked  upon  as  too  efieminate  for  men. 
There  were  no  stores  nearer  than  Lancaster,  and  luxuries  which  all  partake  of  now,  were  little 
known  then.    There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  shoes,  especially  for  children. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock's  army,  in  1755,  produced  great  excitement  here.  All  the  females  and 
children  of  the  pUce,  to  the  number  of  about  30,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  spent  the  wiqter. 
They  occupied  the  house  on  Chestnut-street,  which  stood  on  a  part  of  the  ground  where  the 
Arcade  now  is.    The  men  who  remained  fortified  the  storehouse  of  J.  L.  Wright 

Makibtta  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  8  miles 
above  Columbia.  It  vr'hs  incoqporated  as  a  borough  in  1812,  and  the  ad- 
joinii^  Yillages  ofWaterford  and  New  Haven  were  included  in  the  bo- 
ToxxglL  It  contains  about  100  dwellings,  a  Presbyterian  church,  a  Fe- 
nude  Seminary,  and  about  500  inhabitants.  An  act  was  passed  for  erect- 
ing a  bridge  here  in  1814 ;  but  the  rival  project  at  Columbia  obtained 
precedence,  and  defeated  that  of  Marietta.    Anderson's  ferry  was  origin- 
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aUyithe  well-kttown  name  of  this  place.  Anderson  owned  a^itt  mit 
lialf  of  the  town  plot,  which  was  then  his  farm.  He  was  a  man  of  gveat 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  He  cnt  the  road  through  the  hills  towards 
YoAf  and  built  extensive  accommodations  for  his  ferry  on  the  opposite 
side  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  them  all,  the  bridge  was  built  at  Coluin- 
bia,  and  he  found  himself  a  ruined  man.  Maytown,  a  small  village  two 
miles  in  the  interior  fh>m  Marietta,  and  Euzabethtowk,  on  the  Harris- 
burg  turnpike,  were  laid  out  many  years  before  Marietta,  and  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  Lancaster.  The  township  containing  these 
villages  is  called  Donnegai,  and  was  originally  settled  by  Scotch-Irish. 
The  venerable  Presbyterian  church  of  Donnegai,  about  100  years  old,  is 
still  standing  about  four  miles  north  of  Marietta.  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
who  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1709,  after  preaching  for  some  years  at 
Newcastle,  and  then  at  New  York,  was  called  to  the  church  of  ^  New 
Donnegar  in  1726.  He  died  here  in  1740.  He  is  said  to  have  been  too 
rigidlv  Scotch  in  his  Presbyterian  notions  for  the  people  of  New  York, 
who  then  incUned  towards  Congregationalism,  ot  towards  the  lax  Presby- 
terianism  of  South  Britain.  The  presbytery  (k*  Donnegai  was  the  parent 
of  that  of  Carlisle  and  others  west  of  it. 

All  this  region  was  famous  in  early  times,  especially  during  the  revolii> 
tion,  for  the  convivial  and  sprightly  spirit  characteristic  of  the  IrisL 
Fiddling,  dancing,  and  carousing,  or  what  were  then  known  as  Aup-je* 
sautf,  were  as  common  as  eating  and  drinking. 

Bainbsidge  is  an  ancient  village  at  the  mouth  of  Conoy  cr.,  9  miles 
above  Columbieu  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  Dekanoaoah,  the  village  of 
the  Conoy  or  Ganawese  Indians.  (See  page  391.)  In  the  early  colonial 
records  a  nmnber  of  flat-headed  Indians  are  mentioned  as  having  visited 
the  Susquehanna  Indians  early  in  the  last  century,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  by  the  provincial  government. 

We  hmTB  receiyed  from  Dr.  David  Watson,  of  Bainbridge,  in  this  county,  tevwal  nirimidM 
diacoTered  in  the  neig^hborhood  of  that  place  by  the  laborers  emploTed  on  the  rennsjlTania  eanal, 
—among  which  are  a  stone  tobacco  pipe,  very  neatly  formed,  a  rude  tomahawk,  a  smaU  braM 
bamn,  two  keys,  a  small  globular  bell,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  Indian  pottery ;  but  the  great- 
est cariosity  is  the  sknll-bDue  of  an  Indian,  which  materially  differs  in  form  fix>m  any  thai  wt 
hare  ever  seen  bekmging  to  the  human  species.  The  skull  is  remarkably  large,  and  of  an  obleng 
or  oval  form  ;  the  bones  themselves  of  which  it  is  composed  have  been  very  thin,  much  mora  •• 
than  is  usually  the  case.  What  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  general  outline  of  the  skull,  is  Uie  pe* 
euUar  manner  in  which  the  frontal  bone  which  forms  the  forehead  recedes  from  tiie  root  of  the 
nose,  and  the  superciliary  ridges  on  which  the  eyebrows  rest,  and  rather  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
head  than  juts  over. the  rest  of  the  face,  as  is  usual.  Thus  there  is  no  forehead,  properfy  oo 
called ;  the  cranium  in  this  respect  presenting  rather  the  appearance  of  the  skull  of  a  dog  Una 
a  human  being.  The  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  were  formeriy  in  the  habit  of  flattening  their 
heads  in  this  manner,  by  binding  metallic  plates  on  the  foreheads  of  their  male  duldron.  A 
chief  having  this  singular  appearance  was  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1796.  Indians  inhahiring 
the  source  of  the  Missouri  are  to  this  day  in  the  habit  of  moulding  their  skidls  into  this  foim. 
The  Inoas  or  kings  of  Peru,  and  all  those  partaking  <d  or  b^g  within  a  certain  degree  of  oon. 
■anguinity  to  them,  (and  they  only,)  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  imperial  privilege  of  having  their 
heads  thus  modelled.  It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  artificial  conformation  is  not 
known  m  the  slightest  degree  to  impair  the  mental  opention.  The  skull  above  mfntimwd  it  that 
of  a  male,  probably  about  45  or  50  years  of  &ge,^Lanea9ter  Oaxette,  1829. 

Jolm  Haldeman,  an  early  pioneer,  first  bnilt  a  mill  at  Locust  Grave, 
below  Bainbridge.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  principal  mill  in  the 
whole  region.  Floor  was  then  hauled  in  wagons  to  Chesteri  until  the 
people  learned  to  construct  and  navigate  arks,  when  they  found  a  more 
natural  market  at  Baltimore.    John  Haldeman  left  a  number  of  .^om^ 
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Ime  of  vliom  lires  at  Harrkbnrg,  and  another  has  extensive  miHs  and  a 
apkndid  residence  just  under  the  shadow  of  the  bold  precipice  of  Chiques 
rock,  above  Colombia. 

MouKT  Joy  and  Richland  form  together  a  continuous  and.  very  thriving 
village  on  the  Hanisburg  retilroad,  11  miles  N.-  W.  from  Lancaster, 
Mount  Joy  was  laid  out  by  Jacob  Rohrer  in  1812,  and  disposed  of  bv  lot* 
tery;  ami  Richland  a  year  or  two  afterward,  by  several  individuidflL 
They  have  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  other  churches.  Near  the  end 
of  the  splendid  railroad  bridge  which  here  crosses  Little  Chiques  cr.,  is 
the  flounshing  and  well-known  Female  Seminary  of  Rev.  N.  Dodge.  It 
was  commenced  in  1837.  In  1839  a  large  and  commodious  edifice  was 
built,  and  appropriately  dedicated,  as  its  corner-stone  indicates,  ^  to  God 
and  our  country."  Mount  Joy  Institute,  designed  exclusively  for  bovsi 
imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  is  situated  in  the  village.  It  is  eSae 
Ae  result  of  individual  enterprise. 

Lmz  is  a  beautiful  villctge  belonging  to  the  Moravians,  8  miles  north 
of  Lancaster.  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone,  arranged  along  one 
street  with  a  public  square  in  the  centre.  The  square  and  streets  are 
shaded  vrith  trees,  and  the  villctge  has  the  air  of  neatness  and  order  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  sect.  The  population  may  be  about  400.  There  is  but 
one  tavern  in  the  place ;  and  a  stranger  is  much  better  accommodi^ed 
Ikere  than  in  towns  where  it  is  thought,  by  politicians,  '*  necessary  for  the 
public  convenience"  to  license  half  a  dozen.  All  the  lots  are  owned  by 
tiie  society,  and  leased  under  their  regulations  only  to  members  of  the 
society,  except  the  tavern,  which  is  kept  by  a  stranger.    Annexed  is  a 


Public  Square  in  Litiz, 

view  of  the  public  square.  In  the  centre  is  the  church,  with  a  cupola. 
Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  left,  is  the  minister's  dwelling.  On  the  left 
of  the  view,  at  the  end  of  the  square,  is  the  celebrated  Female  Seminary, 
BOW  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Friauf.  On  the  right  is  the 
Academy  for  boys,  under  the  charge  of  Br.  John  Beck.  In  the  rear  of 
.the  church  is  the  '^  dead  house  "  to  which  persons  are  carried  immediately 
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after  their  death,  previous  to  interment  The  Moravians  are  celehrated 
for  their  musical  taste :  there  is  a  fine  organ  in  the  church ;  and  the  vil- 
lagers have  a  band  who  are  always  ready»  on  proper  oecaaionSy  to  enteiw 
tain  strangers  who  desire  to  hear  them. 

**  The  first  place  of  worship  erected  by  the  United  Brethren  in  Warwick 
township  was  of  wood,  and  was  opened  for  divine  service  Feb.  Oth^  1748. 
Litiz  was  laid  out  in  1756,  and  the  congregation  dates  its  commencemoit 
from  the  15th  of  June,  of  the  same  year.  The  present  church,  of  stone, 
was  consecrated  Aug.  13th,  1787.  The  Young  Ladies  Seminary  was 
opened  as  a  boarding  school  on  the  26th  Oct.,  1804.  Rev.  Mr.  Friauf; 
who  now  has  charge,  is  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  but  was  educated  in 
Germany.'* 

Manhbim,  a  village  5  miles  west  of  Litiz,  was  laid  out  at  an  early  day 
by  Mr.  Steigel,  and  was  famous  for  its  glass  and  iron  works.  It  now 
contains  about  sixty  or  eighty  dwellings. 

Strasburg  is  an  ancient  village,  8  miles  southeast  of  Lancaster,  buik 
al<mg  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  was  never  regularly 
laid  out  as  a  town,  but  seems  to  have  grown  up  by  the  attraction  of  cohe^ 
Stan  among  the  earlier  German  emigrants.  The  ancient  road  from  Lan- 
caster to  Philadelphia  ran  through  it,  and  took  its  name  of  the  Strasburg 
road  from  the  place.  It  was  first  settled  about  the  same  time  with  Lan- 
caster. Its  growth  was  very  gradual,  not  more  than  one  or  two  hooses 
being  built  in  a  year.  The  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  Germans.  The 
father  of  Dr.  Sample,  who  lives  near  Paradise,  was  the  first  and  only 
Englishman  in  the  place  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  place  vras 
former^  known  as  reddlehausie^  a  German  name,  signifjring  Beggarstown. 
Mr.  George  Hofiman's  grandfather  hauled  the  logs  for  the  first  house.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  note  until  the  construction  of  the  turnpike 
and  railroad,  which  have  diverted  the  travel.  A  branch  to  connect  it 
with  the  railroad  was  contemplated,  but  has  not  yet  been  constructed.  It 
contains  a  Methodist,  a  Lutherem,  and  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  an 
academy.  About  four  miles  southeast  of  Strasburg  is  the  Mine  ridge, 
upon  the  top  of  which  is  an  ancient  copper  mine,  wrought,  as  is  supposed, 
by  Swiss  miners  from  Maryland,  about  the  time  of  William  Penn.  At- 
tempts in  modem  days  to  redpen  the  mine  have  onlv  resulted  in  loss. 

Two  or  three  miles  northeast  of  Strasburg,  near  the  railroad,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Paradise,  famous  for  its  pleasant  name.  It  was  first  settled  many 
years  since  by  Mr.  Abraham  Witmer  and  his  family,  who  built  a  mifi 
there.  When  it  was  made  a  post-town  in  1804,  and  needed  a  name,  he 
remarked  that  to  him  it  was  a  paradise,  and  it  has  been  so  called  to  tins 
day.  A  new  Episcopal  church  was  erected  here  in  1843.  The  Witmers 
still  abound  in  this  region. 

New  Holland  is  a  neat  village,  12  miles  northea^  from  Lancaster,  ii^ 
a  rich  limestone  region.  It  is  built  on  one  long  street,  well  shaded  with 
trees,  and  is  distin^ished  by  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  comfort.    The 

?lace  was  settled  long  before  the  revolution  by  German  emigrants.    Mr. 
Wmmer  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.    It  contains  Lutheran,  Grerman 
Reformed,  and  Methodist  churches.    The  old  Lutheran  church  bears  the 
date  of  1763,  and  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  older  one  of 
logs. 
The  other  more  imp<Mrtant  villages  of  this  county  are  Euzabstbtown, 
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PAUfOtTR,  WaBHIKOTOIC,  Mu-LEBSTOWlf,  NfiFFBVlLLE,  8oUDEK8BUBO»  IntISR- 
COUBSB,  RbAMSTOWN,   AdAMSTOWK,   HaNSTOWM,   WAEWICKf  CUARLESTOK,  NeW 

Maiket,  Pstbrebusg,  Faiepibld,  Little  Britain,  Evhrata,  Safe  Harbor, 
HiNKLETowH,  and  SwoPESTowN.  Some  of  these  are  villages  of  considera- 
ble p<^ulation ;  others  are  merely  clnsters  of  houses  and  stores  at  the 
intersection  of  roads. 

EpffRATA  is  situated  on  the  CocaKco  creek,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Reading  road  with  the  Harrisburg  and  Downingtown  turnpike,  13  miles 
N.  E.  from  Lancaster,  and  88  from  Harrisburg.  New  Ephntta  is  a  more 
modern  village,  half  a  mile  south  of  Ephrata  proper,  though  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  Ephrata  is  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  county.  Its  histonr  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  pecu* 
liari^of  the  sect  which  founded  it,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it  The  following  sketch  of  its  history  is  condensed  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Fahnestock,  in  Hazard's  Register,  vol.  15. 

Ephrata  in  fomer  times  was  better  known  among  the  German  population  bj  the  name  of 
KUtteTf  (Cloister,)  w  Donkerstown,  a  nickname  from  the  word  Dnnker  or  Tmiker,  eormptioiis 
of  T9€ufery  Baptist.  The  society  of  Ephrata,  however,  are  a  distinct  sect  fhmi  the  Dnnker8» 
with  whom  thej  have  always  been  confounded.  Originally  they  descended  from  that  diTisicm  of 
Christians. 

In  the  year  1708,  Alexander  Mack,  of  Schriesheim,  and  seven  o^ers,  in  Schwardxenam,  C9er- 
many,  met  together  regnlarlj^  to  examine  the  New  Testament,  and  to  ascertain  the  obhgatifliiB  it 
impoeefl  on  professing  Christians ;  determininjg  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  opinioas  and  tradi^ 
tional  observances.  Their  inquiries  resulted  m  the  formation  of  the  society  now  called  Dunkers» 
or  Firat-day  German  Baptists.  Persecuted  as  they  grew  into  importance,  some  were  driven  into 
Holland,  some  to  Creyfds,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  mother  church  vt^untarily  removed 
to  Semstervin  in  Friesland ;  and  thence  emigrated  to  America  in  1719,  and  dispersed  to  difliweut 
parts — ^to  Germantown,  Skippack,  Oley,  C<niestoga,  and  elsewhere.  ^  Soon  ailer  a  church  was 
established  at  Muelbach  (Mm  cr.)  in  tms  county.  Of  this  community  was  Conead  Bkibbbl,  a 
native  of  Germany.  He  had  been  a  Presbyterian,  and  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  that  period. 
Intent  upon  ascertaining  the  true  obligations  of  the  word  of  God,  he  conceived  that  there  was  am 
error  among  the  Dunkers,  and  that  the  Mventh  day  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  the  sab- 
bath. In  1735  he  published  a  tract  on  this  subject,  which  created  excitement  in  the  society  at 
Mill  creek ;  and  he  in  conseqji^ce  retired  secretly  to  a  cdl  near  the  CocaKco,  which  had  pre- 
vioudy  becAi  occiq)ied  by  one  JBlimelech,  a  hermit  When  his  place  of  retirement,  unknown  for  a 
long  tune,  was  discovered,  many  of  the  Mill  ereek  society,  who  coincided  in  his  opinions,  settled 
around  him  in  solitary  cottages.  They  adopted  the  original  sabbath— 4he  seventh  day — fiit  publie 
worship  in  the  year  1728,  which  has  ever  since  been  observed  by  them. 

In  1732,  the  solitary  was  changed  for  a  conventual  life,  and  a  Monastic  Society  was  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  the  nrst  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose  were  finished — in  May,  1733.  Tha 
habit  of  the  Capuchins  or  White  ¥nvn  was  adq>ted  by  both  the  brethren  and  sisters,  which  ooo- 
sisted  of  a  ^urt,  trousers,  and  vest,  with  a  lon^  white  gown  and  cowl,  of  woollen  in  winter,  and 
linen  in  summer.  The  sisters  wore  petticoats  mstead  of  trousers,  and  had  some  peculiarity  in  the 
shape  of  the  cowl. 

Monastic  names  were  |^ven  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.  Onesimus  (Israd  Eckerlin)  was 
constituted  Prior,  who  was  succeeded  by  Jaebez,  (Peter  Miller ;)  and  the  title  of  Father — ^iritual 
fathcnr — was  bestowed  by  the  societv  upon  Beissel,  idiose  monastic  name  was  Friedsam ;  to 
whieh  the  brethren  afterwards  added,  Gottrecht — ^implyinff,  together.  Peaceable,  God-right.  In 
the  year  1740,  there  were  thirty-six  single  brethren  in  the  cloisters,  and  thirty*five  sisters ;  and  aft 
one  time  the  society,  including  the  members  living  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred. 

The  first  buildings  of  the  society,  of  any  consequence,  were  Kedar  and  Zion — a  meeting-housa 
and  convent,  which  were  erected  on  the  hill  called  Mount  Zion.  They  afterwards  built  larger 
accommodations,  in  the  meadow  bek>w,  comprising  a  Sister's  House  ddled  Saron,  to  which  ia 
attach^  a  large  Chapel,  and  <*  Saal,"  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Agapas  or  Love  Feasts ; — a 
Brother's  House,  called  Bethania,  with  which  is  connected  the  laige  meeting-room,  with  galleries^ 
in  which  the  whole  society  assembled  for  public  worship,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  and 
which  are  still  standing,  surrounded  by  smaller  buildings,  which  were  occupied  as  printing-oflk)a, 
bakeJKNise,  schod-hovae,  almonry,  and  others  for  diffiareot  purposes ;  on  one  of  whieh,  a  one-^rtoij 
house,  the  town  clock  is  erected. 

The  buildings  an  singular,  and  of  very  aacioit  Mchitcictnre    dl  the  outside  walls  being  oof  • 
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erad  wRh  rimiglet.  Tlie  two  lumm  for  the  huOum  and  aglflri  ar>  wy  toy,  beinf  i 
four  •toriefl  hi^ :  «aeh  has  a  chapel  for  their  night  meeting!,  and  the  mam  hmldinra  an  drnded 
mto  fmall  apartments,  (each  ooniaining  between  fifty  and  sixty,)  so  that  six  dormitories,  which 
■re  barely  large  enough  to  eontaivi  a  oot,  (in  early  days  a  beach  wad  bUlst  «f  wood  for  tin  headO 
a  doset,  and  an  hoar-glass,  sonowid  a  eommoB  room,  in  which  each  subchrision  pmnraed  thiir 
respectiye  arocations.  On  entei^  these  silent  cells,  and  traTcrsing  the  long  narrow  passages^ 
Tbiters  can  scarcely  divest  thems  ms  of  the  feeling  of  walking  the  tortuous  windines  of  some 
old  caatke,  and  breathing  in  the  h  dden  recesses  of  imnanee.  The  ceilings  have  aa  Jefatiun  of 
hot  seren  feet ;  the  passages  leading  to  the  cells,  or  **  Kanuneri,"  as  they  are  styled,  and  thMogh 


the  largest  windows,  affording  light  to  the  meeting  rooms,  are  bat  thirty-four  inches^— The  wall 
of  bU  the  rooms,  inclndiiv  the  meeting  io<mi,  the  chapels,  the  saals,  and  even  the  kammws,  or 
dormitones,  are  hmig  and  nearly  coyc^ed  with  large  uieets  of  elegant  penmanship,  or  ink-paint- 
ings, — many  of  which  are  texts  fiom  the  Scnptores,  done  in  a  rery  handsome  manner,  in  orna- 
mented Gothic  letters,  called  in  the  Gferman  Fractmr-schrifRen.  They  are  done  oo  laige  shsiti 
of  m«r,  manufactored  for  the  purpose  at  their  own  miU,  some  of  which  are  pirt  into  frnws,  and 
which  admonish  the  resident,  as  well  as  the  casual  Tisiter,  which  ever  way  they  may  turn  thi 
head.  There  are  some  very  curious  ones :  two  of  which  still  remain  in  the  chapel  attached  to 
Saron.  One  represents  the  narrow  and  crooked  way,  done  on  a  sheet  of  about  three  feet  sqoai^ 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe— it  is  Tery  curious  and  ingenious  :  the  whole  of  the  nmi 
is  filed  up  with  texts  of  Scr^ure,  adrectiaing  the  disciples  of  their  duties,  and  the  oUigMiaoi 
their  profession  imposes  upon  them.  Another  represents  the  three  heavens.  In  the  first,  Qtfist, 
the  Shepherd,  is  represented  gathering  his  flock  together ;  in  the  second,  which  occupies  one  boi 
m  beigfat,  and  is  three  feet  wide,  three  himdred  figures,  in  the  Capuchin  dress,  can  be  ceoate^ 
with  haips  in  their  hands,  and  the  heads  of  an  imumsrabfe  hoot ;  and  in  the  third  is  seen  tht 
throne,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  arohsngels.  Many  of  these  Fractur-schiiff^  KLprtu  their 
own  enthusiastic  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  odibaiey,  and  the  virtue  of  a  zeclose  life,  whfli 
others  are  devotional  pieces. 

The  society  owned  a  linm,  a  grist-mill,  paper-mill,  oiUniD,  and  fufling-mill.  AH  the  sooistj^ 
property  was  in  common,  and  the  labor  oT  the  members ;  but  individual  members  were  not  oom- 
peUed  to  relin^aish  private  property  which  they  might  have  held  previous  to  joining  the  society.  ^ 

The  Eekerfans,  of  whom  there  were  three  brothers,  one  of  which  was  the  Prior,  had  been  ongi- 
naOy  Catholics  in  Europe.  They  had  chaige  of  the  secular  concerns,  and  were  suspected  of  os> 
tain  amb^ious  plans  to  possess  themselves  of  the  title  to  the  prooerty,  and  to  give  the  establiib- 
ACnt  a  more  luxurious  and  imposing  form.  They  were  ei^peUed,  and  went  to  the  southwosfn 
yart  of  this  stale  or  to  Yirginia.    (See  Greene  oo.,  p.  360.) 

The  society  has  been  much  Busrepreeentad  by  writers  who  know  but  little  of  them,  and  Dosllf 
draw  ea  their  imaginations,  and  the  Hbels  of  persecutors,  for  the  principles  of  this  people. 

Monan  Edwards,  in  his  «  Materials  towards  a  History  of  the  Amenoan  Baptists,"  (publisfaei 
in  1770,)  says — **  From  the  uncouth  dress,  the  recluse  and  ascetic  life  of  these  people^  eoor  as- 
pects and  rough  manners  might  be  expected ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  smiling  iunocence  sad 
aedmess  grace  their  coantenanoea,  and  a  softness  of  tone  and  accent  adorns  their  coovmalion» 
ttid  makes  their  deportment  gentle  and  oUiging.  Their  singing  is  charming — partly  owing  It 
the  pleasaotness  of  their  voices,  tiie  variety  of  parts  thev  cany  on  together,  ai^l  the  devout  maa> 
ner  of  performance."  And  of  Beissel  he  gives  the  following  character,  which  he  sajrs  he  hai 
firom  one  who  knew  him  well : 

**  He  was  very  strict  in  his  morals,  and  practised  self<.denial  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Eotfaa* 
aiastic  and  whimsical  he  certainly  was,  but  an  apparent  devoutness  and  sincerity  ran  through  «B 
his  oddities.  He  was  not  an  adqit  in  any  of  the  uberal  arts  and  sciences  except  music,  in  whieh 
he  excelled.  He  composed  and  set  to  music  (in  three,  four,  six,  and  eight  parts)  a  folio  TDhnw 
of  hymns,  and  another  of  anthems.  He  published  a  dissertation  on  the  fell  of  man,  in  the  a^ 
^effioas  strain ;  also  a  volume  of  letters.  1^  left  behind  him  several  books  in  manuser^  cari* 
oodhr  written  and  embellished." 

Tlieir  principles  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 

They  receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  feith,  covenant,  and  oode  of  laws  for  church  fov- 
^nnient  No  monastic  vows  were  taken,  nor  had  they  any  written  covenant.  They  do  set  ad- 
mit the  least  license  with  the  letter  or  qnrit  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be 
added  or  rejected  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinances* 

They  behove  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Trinxtv  of  the  Godhead ;  that  salTatkm  » 
of  grace,  and  not  of  woriu ;  and  rely  mMj  on  the  merits  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  He 
died  for  all  who  will  call  upon  his  aaniQ  and  oSSn  fruits  meet  for  npsatance. 

They  contend  for  the  observanoa of  thoorigiBal  Sabbath— belioviag  that  it  re^uini  an  aa» 
thority  equal  to  the  Great  Institotor  to  alter  any  of  his  decrees. 
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Hwy  bom  to  tiie  ApoitoKe  t<qptiMi-4)eligvgi*  btytkm  ■  and  admiakHer  trine  tmmirnmt^wllh 
die  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while  the  reoifMnt^rel  remaiiif  kneelmi^  in  the  water. 

Tliey  oelebrate  the  Lord's  scqiper  at  night,  in  imitatwin  of  ooiVySaTioiir— washing,  at  the  iama 
time,  eadi  other's  iset,  agreeablT  to  his  command  and  example.^  John  xiii.  14, 15.  This  is  at. 
tended  to  en  the  eraning  after  the  okwe  of  the  Sabbath,  (the  Sanbath  terminating  at  sunset  of 
the  seventh  day,)  thus  making  the  supper  an  imitation  of  that  in*  titoted  by  Christ»  and  resembling 
also  the  meeting  of  the  AposSes  on  ibe  first  day  to  break  breads 

Gdihaey  they  consider  a  virtue,  but  never  require  it,  nor' do  t^  take  any  vows  in  reference  to 
it.  Th^  never  prohibited  maniage,  and  lawful  intercourse  ^ween  the  sexes,  as  is  stated  by 
some  wnteni ;  but  when  two  concluded  to  be  joined  in  wedlock^,  they  were  aided  by  the  society. 
Celibaoy  was  urged  as  being  more  conducive  to  a  holy  life ;  ibi;-  Paul  saith,  "  They  that  are  after 
the  flesh,  do  mind  the  thiiws  of  the  flesh ;  bat  they  that  are  utter  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the 
Spunt"  This  was  a  fond,  dierished  sulnect,  and  was  constantly  inculcated.  It  may  be  eon* 
sidered  the  grovnd  of  the  Institution  at  Ephrata,  whose  prosperity  and  advancement  was  depend* 
ent  on  ito  bmng  properly  appreciated.  It  was  sedulously  kept  before  them  by  their  ministers,  in 
its  brightest  oSon.  It  was  a  prolific  subject  for  many  of  their  hymns,  which  seemed  to  haUew 
and  sanetiff  virginity. 

They  do  not  approve  of  paying  their  ministers  a  salary,  thinking  the  gospel  was  sent  without 
mone^  and  without  price ;  but  they  ^are  their  own  Biq>^es  with  their  ministers. 

It  IS  not  one  of  tirair  customs  to  wear  long  beards,  as  is  frequently  said  of  them :  this  is  mora 
the  ease  with  the  Dunkers  and  Mennonists.  They  are  often  represented  as  living  on  vegetables* 
— the  mlea  of  the  society  forbidding  meats,  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  the  natural  appetite,-* 
and  also  as  lying  on  wooden  bench^,  with  billets  of  wood  for  pillows,  as  an  act  of  penance.  The 
tme  reason  and  explanation  of  this  matter  is,  that  both  were  done  from  considerations  of  econo- 
my.  Their  circumstances  were  very  resthoted,  and  their  undertaking  great.  They  studied  the 
striotost  simplieity  and  eoenomy  in  all  their  arrangements:  wooden  flagons,  wooden  goUets, 
tamed  wooden  tn^  were  used  m  administering  the  communion ;  and  the  same  goblets  are  s^ 
in  nee,  though  they  have  been  presented  with  more  costly  ones.  Even  the  plates  off  of  which 
they  ate  woe  octangular  pieces  of  thin  poplar  board8,--their  forks  and  candlesticks  were  of 
wood, — and  also  every  other  article  that  could  be  made  of  that  material,  was  used  b^  the  whole 
eanuBonity.  After  th^  were  leKeved  from  the  pressure  of  their  expensive  entetprise  m  providing 
siu^h  extensive  accommodations,  th^  enjoyed  the  oot  for  repose,  and  many  other  of  the  good 
things  of  lifo ;  though  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  was  scrupulously  regarded. 

Although  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  they  q>ened  their  houses  cheerfully  to  succor  and  comfort 
the  distressed  inhabitante  of  raxton  and  Tulpehooken  during  the  old  French  war — ^for  which  the 
ffovemment  rendered  them  its  acknowled|pnents,  and  Gov.  renn  ofiuared  them  a  whole  manor  of 
hnd»  hot  they  would  not  receive  it^  Dunqg  the  revolution,  they  were  decided  whigs.  After  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  the  whole  establishment  was  <^wn  to  receive  the  wounded  Americans  ; 
their  8abbathi«chool  house  was  converted  into  an  hospital ;  great  numbers  of  the  sick  were  trans- 
ported here  in  wagons ;  the  camp  fover  broke  out  among  thSna,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wese 
CMnied  on  thetop  of  Mount  Zion.  [On  the  4th  July,  lo43,  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a 
monoment  to  these  soldiers.] 

Conrad  Beiuel  died  in  July,  1768 ;  and  although  his  successor,  Peter  Miller,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  much  greater  powers  of  mind,  yet  the  est&Hshment  b^^an  todecline  about  the  year  1777. 
The  institatioB  was  more  in  accodance  with  the  German  mauners  and  notions  of  the  17th  cen^ 
txaj9  than  with  the  new  ideas  in  regard  to  religion,  politics,  and  social  lifo  introduced  by  thereve* 
lotion. 

At  an  early  period  ^ey  built  a  pap^-mill,  and  established  a  printing-offioe— the  second  Ger* 
man  press  in  the  state — ^where  they  printed  many  books,  tracts,  and  hymns.  In  the  revohitioii^ 
the  army  sent  to  the  mill  for  paper  for  cartridges,  but  finding  none,  they  seized  the  printed  sheeti^ 
and  they  were  fired  off  against  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

There  are  several  single  sisters  remaining  in  the  convent,  one  of  whom  has  been  there  forty-six 
yestfB,  and  another  lives  in  a  cottage,  solita^  life,  sixty  years.  But  another  government  now  ex* 
istn.  In  former  days,  the  whole  property  and  income  bdonged  exclusively  to  the  single  brethren 
and  sisters ;  but  now,  by  a  charter  obtained  from  the  state  fogislature,  at  the  instance  of  .the  sin- 
gle members  then  remaining,  the  property  is  invested  in  all  the  members,  single  and  married. 
Since  then,  the  sisters  in  the  convent  are  not  supported  out  of  the  common  sto<3L,  and  their  eom* 
man  labor,  but  each  has  house  room,  which  all  tlie  married  members  are  entitled  to  who  leqqiia 
it  as  well  as  fire-wood,  flour,  and  milk—- from  the  society,  who  still  possess  the  farm,  (|40acres0 
and  a  gristaniU,  and  a  saw-mill, — and  their  labor  they  apply  to  their  own  use,  or  dispose  of  it  aa 
tfaer  see  proper. 

Aa  early  as  1768,  ^ere  was  a  branch  of  this  society  on  Bermudtan  creek,  in  York  county,  of 
vduch  a  few  still  remain.  Another  was  established  in  1763,  in  Bedford  co.,  which  still  floonsh* 
es  ;  another  at  Snowfaill»  in  f^naklin  eo. ;  and  amaj  mcmbors  are  acattered  ia  the  interior  coim- 
tieaof  the  state. 
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Brother^  and  Sisteri  houses  at  Ephrata. 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  Sisters'  house,  {Saron)  and  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  Sisters'  chapel,  but  is  now  occupied  by  brethren  and  sisters  in 
common.  The  similar,  but  much  larger  house,  and  chapel,  formerly  oe^ 
eupied  by  the  brothers,  are  still  standing,  but  in  a  dilapidated  oonditioii. 
The  other  houses  of  the  society's  village  are  occupied  by  separate  fani- 
lies.  The  sisters'  house  is  on  the  left  of  the  view.  Only  a  few  aged 
brethren  and  sisters  remain  here. 


LEBANON  COUNTY. 

Lbbanon  coumtt  was  taken  from  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  by  the  act  of 
16th  Feb.  1816.  Length  and  breadth  17  miles;  area,  288  sq.  nule& 
Population  in  1820,  16,988  ;  in  1830,  20,557  ;  and  in  1840,  21,872. 

To  say  that  Lebanon  co.  is  included  in  the  great  Kittatinny  valley,  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  its  surface  is  composed  of  undulating  slate  and 
limestone  lands,  abounding  in  every  element  of  fertility.  *^  Large  and 
commodious  houses  of  stone,  in  delightAil  situations,  with  ornamental 
trees  and  smiling  gardens ;  stone  bams  of  immense  size ;  pure  water 
flowing  from  adjoining  hills  through  verdant  fields,  or  gushing  from  arti- 
ficial fountains  for  convenient  use— combine  elements  of  substantial  con»- 
fort  and  improvement  that  ccmnot  be  surpassed  in  any  country.*'  It 
would  follow,  too,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Pennsylvania,  that  sock 
a  region  would  be  occupied  by  a  population  of  industrious,  persevering, 
and  thrifty  German  farmers ;  for  where  are  the  rich  limestone  valleys 
in  the  state  which  they  have  not  found  out,  and,  in  most  cases,  purchased 
firom  the  original  settlers,  of  a  different  race?  It  is  a  remarkable  fiust, 
that  the  broad  belt  of  slate  lands  of  the  Kittatinny  valley,  all  the  way 
from  Easton  to  Mercersburg,  was  originally  settled  by  ocotch-Irisli-* 
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wlMMe  deflcendants  have  neariy  aU  disappearedt  and  given  plaee  to  the 
present  German  population. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  rise  the  lofty  mountains  of  sandstone  which 
eneloBe  the  co.  on  the  northwest  and  southeast  The  Kittatinny  moun- 
tain crosses  the  northwestern  end  of  the  co.,  the  Second  moimtain,  paral- 
lel to  itp  being  the  boundary.  On  the  southeastern  boundary  are  the 
Conewag^  hills.  These  mountains,  too  rugged  and  precipitous  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  generally^  are  lined  with  dense  forests,  which  serve  to 
reduce  the  excellent  iron  ores  found  among  their  strata. 

The  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Swatara,  Little  Swatara,  Quitopa- 
hilla,  and  Tulpehocken  creeks,  with  their  branches,  and  several  smaUer 
streams  of  less  note.  The  Reading  and  Harrisburg  macadamized  turn- 
pike passes  through  the  centre,  and  the  Ephrata  and  Harrisburg  turnpike 
crosses  the  southern  comer  of  the  county.  The  latter  road  was  made 
many  years  since,  and  was  once  a  great  thoroughfare  over  the  mountains. 
It  is  furnished  with  mile-stones,  marked  so  many  miles  to  P.,  and  so  many 
to  T. ;  the  latter  signifying  to  Tuscarora  mountain,  west  of  the  Susque^ 
hanna.  Judge  Franckes  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  inquiring  of  a  brother 
judge  what  the  T.  stood  for ;  and  he  replied,  quite  in  earnest, ''  So  many 
miles  to  Toumingtown** — [Downingtown,  in  Chester  ca] 

The  Union  canal  passes  along  near  the  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken 
creeks,  touching  the  town  of  Lebanon.  The  navigable  feeder  up  the 
Swatara  affords  access  to  the  coal-mines  of  the  Sharp  mountain,  at  Pine 
Chrove,  in  Schuylkill  co.  There  are  several  iron  furnaces  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  some  of  which  have  been  established  many  years. 
There  are  also  a  nmnber  of  woollen  factories.  But  agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  the  county.  Its  products  are  shipped  principally  at 
Lebanon. 

German  is  the  common  language ;  but  the  introduction  of  the*  new 
school-system  of  the  state,  which  requires  that  English  shall  be  taught 
in  common  with  Grerman,  in  the  Grerman  districts,  will  soon  introduce  the 
English  language  into  every  family,  and  eventually  eradicate  the  other. 
At  present  the  boys  of  Lebanon  co.,  though  they  recite  their  English  les- 
sons inside  of  the  schoolhouse,  play  marbles  outside  in  German. 

In  East  Hanover  township,  between  the  Blue  mountain  and  Second 
niountain,  is  a  noted  cold  spring ;  an  agreeable  watering-place,  much  fre- 
qnented  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Mr.  Seunuel  Winter  has  erected  there  a 
commodious  house  of  entertainment 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  Union  canal  is  inter- 
esting in  itself;  but  it  likewise  involves  the  history  of  the  early  efforts 
of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state,  in  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
toents.  These  early  efforts  doubtless  formed  the  moving  spring  of  that 
great  spirit  of  internal  improvements,  which  subsequently  gave  such 
iJery  to  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The 
Wlowing  is  abridged  from  a  very  able  article  in  the  first  volume  of  Haz- 
wd's  Register,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Esq.:— 

^TilKam  Penn,  in  hit  proposals  for  a  second  settlement  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  pul>- 
JjWin  1690,  alhides  to  the  practicabilitv  of  effecting  a  commonication  by  water  between  the 
^IH^^i^iiaAna  and  a  temch  of  the  Schuylkill.  Canals  and  tompikes  were  unknown  at  this  pe« 
^  ef^  in  Great  ibntain.  Numerous  interesting  totters  of  distinguished  citizens  are  extant, 
Trnch  prove  that  the  Union  is  indebted  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  introduction  of  canals  and  < 
"wipikes  to  public  attention.    Their  views  wei«  regarded  at  that  early  period,  (1750  to  1760,) 
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wifttratlittkinteteitiiiEariMdtMid  eieilod  the  atlwtigBaf  bat  fiwint]MMlow9.  Ai^it 
nrefleot  day  it  ib  difficult  to  detenDine  to  whom  we  are  ehieflj  indebted  for  introdueiii^  the  sdb^ 
ject  to  pvdmc  atteation.  If  our  information  be  cottect,  we  may  attribnte  to  Dayid  Ritteobooai^ 
tfie  aetriMiomer,  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  provoet  of  the  UniVerritj  of  Pennsj^Tania,  the  eradil 
cfbof  the  firet  laboien  in  this  hitherto  ontiodden  field.  Ailerwaide  Robert  Moni%  the  fi—»> 
eier  of  the  rerolution,  and  still  later  Robert  Fulton,  the  e^nneer,  of  whom  PennijlTania  ie 
Joedy  proud,  lent  their  powerful  aseiBtance.  The  writinn  of  Turner  Camac,  William  J.  Doana^ 
and  Samuel  Breck,  Esqe. ;  and  subsequently  of  Gerard  Ralston,  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  Matthew 
CJatey,  Samuel  Mifflin,  William  IWiman,  John  Sergeant,  and  Joseph  Mollvaine,  eie  too  wdi 
bwwn  to  require  enumeration. 

In  the  year  1762,  David  Rittenhouse,  (and  Dr.  William  Smith,  we  believe,  at  the  same  timsj 
iurveyed  and  levelled  a  route  for  a  canal  to  eonnect  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  SchuTl. 
Utl  nvers,  by  means  of  die  Swatara  and  Tnlpehocken  creeks.  The  Unicm  canal,  which  has  since 
•eeomplished  this  object,  passes  over  a  portion  of  this  route— the  first  which  was  surveyed  for  a 
canal  in  the  colonies.  , 

The  views  of  the  projectors  of  this  work  were,  if  die  difficulties  of  that  period  be  eoosid- 
efed,  for  more  |rigantic  and  surprisingr  than  have  been  entertained  by  their  successors  in  any 
part  o€  the  Union.  They  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  junction  of  the  eastern  and  westeia 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Delaware,  on  a  route  extending  582  miles.  The 
Allegheny  mountain  was  wisely  deemed  to  offisr  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  conttnuous  naviga- 
tion. A  portage  over  this  section  was  accordingly  recommended :  an  expedient  idiich  we  at 
the  present  day  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 

Duly  to  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  that  age,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  was  almost  one  boundless  forest ;  uninhabited,  but  by  the  beasts  of  the  for* 
est,  or  the  Indians.  Attainable  moneyed  capital  was  then  almost  unknown  in  the  colonies ;  the  very 
term  '*  engineering"  was  equally  unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of  thoee  days.  No  canal  was  then 
in  ezistenee  in  En^and.  Sankey  Brook  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  had  been  com»weieed» 
but  were  jret  unfinished.  Public  opinion,  even  there,  had  yet  to  learn  that  canals  were  not  visaon- 
ary  undertakings.  The  sneers  of  many  were  to  be  encountered ;  nevertheless,  under  all  these 
<fiscouragement8,  the  earliest  advocates  for  inland  navigation  commenced  their  efibrts  in  Penn* 
•ylvania.  In  1769  they  induced  the  American  PhilosoiSueal  Society  to  order  a  survey  for  a  ea* 
nal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  Delaware.  The  provincial  legislature,  about  the 
same  period,  authorized  a  survey  on  a  route,  extending  582  miles,  to  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  Hiis 
eurvey  was  performed,  and  a  report  made  strongly  recommending  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  adoption  of  the  plan  was  postptmed  in  consequence  of  Um  revolutiaD.  AJIer  the  l«^ 
mination  of  that  struggle,  several  works  were  commenced  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Mary<' 
land.  The  canal  through  the  Dismal  swamp,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  Albemane 
sound,  with  the  worics  on  the  Potomac,  James,  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  were  commenced  and 
partially  finished,  between  the  years  1786  and  1791. 

The  great  project  of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  slumber  untfl  the  5i9Ui  Sept.  1791,  abmit  a 
century  after  William  Penn*s  first  prophetic  intimation,  when  the  legislature  incorporated  a  oom- 

eny  to  connect  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  by  a  canal  and  slackwater  navigation.  Robert 
orris,  David  Rittenhouse,  William  Smith,  Tench  Francis,  and  others,  were  named  as  commis- 
sioners. The  intention  of  connecting  the  eastern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  state  is  distinctly 
expressed  in  this,  and  a  subsequent  act,  of  10th  April,  1792.  By  the  terms  of  this  last  not,  a 
company  was  incorpomted  to  effisct  a  junction  of  the  Delaware  with  the  Schuylkill  river,  by  a 
canal  extending  from  Norristown  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The  Schuylkill  river, 
firom  the  former  city  to  Reading,  was  to  be  temporarily  improved ;  and  thus  form,  with  the  weiks 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Schujlkill  company,  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  state ;  with  the  mtention  of  extending  the  chain  to  Erie  and  the  Ohia  Experisnoe 
scx>n  convinced  the  two  companies  that  a  greater  length  of  canal  was  requisite,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  improvmg  the  channels  of  the  rivers ;  hence  the  company  last  mentioned 
determined,  (in  compliance  wiUi  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Weston,  a  British  engineer,  \diom  they 
had  imported,)  to  extend  tkeir  canal  from  river  to  river,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  In  oonjunetion 
with  the  former  company,  they  nearly  completed  15  miles  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  two 
works  T  comprising  much  rock  excavation,  heavy  embankments,  extensive  deep  cuttings,  and  sev- 
eral locks,  which  were  constructed  with  bricks.  In  consequence  of  the  commercial  difficulties, 
(in  which  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  chief  stookhdders  were  shortly  after  invoIved,>  both 
companies  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  operations,  after  the  expenditure  of  $440,000.  The 
ittspension  of  these  woiks,  and  some  years  after  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ddaware  canal,  had  a 
most  disastrous  effect  on  every  similar  work  which  was  projected  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Frequent  abortive  attempts  were  made,  from  the  year  1795,  to  resume  operations ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  stdMcription  of  ^900^000  stock,  subsequently  tendered  by  the  state,  tfaeee  oom- 
panies  continued  a  mere  languishmg  existence.  In  the  year  1811,  the  two  bodies  were  aoited, 
and  reonanized  as  the  Union  Caniu  Co.  They  were  specially  authorized  to  extend  their  oansl 
from  PhSadelphia  to  Lake  £rie>  with  the  privikge  of  mudng  aoch  ftirther  extension,  ia  •njothi' 
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miiia  tfa»  Mtete»  as  the]r  might  aeem  eipedknt  in  1819  end  1891,  the  ttete  ||;niiM  Anther 
tid  by  «  goarantee  of  interest,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  lottery  privilege.  The  additional  subscrip. 
ions,  obtuned  in  consequence  of  this  legislative  encouragement,  enacted  the  managers  to  resume 
iperations  in  1831.  The  line  was  relocated,  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  changed,  and  the  whole 
fork  finished  in  about  six  years  from  this  period ;  after  37  years  had  elapsed  £K>m  the  commenct* 
Salt  of  ibB  work,  and  65  from  the  date  of  the  first  surrey.  The  Union  canal  is  89  miles  ii| 
ength,  including  the  Swatara  feeder,  &c.,  from  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  a  pcnnt  on 
he  Schuylkill  a  short  distance  below  Reading.  It  is  calculated  for  boats  of  35  to  30  tons  bur- 
ten.  At  Biiddletown  on  the  Susquehannat  it  coimects  with  the  main  line  of  Pennsytrania  ca. 
lals ;  at  Reading,  with  the  works  of  the  SchuyUdll  Navigation  Co.  The  descent  from  the  sum* 
Hit  to  the  SchujlkiH  is  311  feet ;  to  the  Susquehanna,  208. 

The  summit  is  6  miles  (between  the  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken)  78  chains  in  length ;  to  which 
QQSt  be  added  the  navigable  feeder,  which  at  i^esent  extends  6  3-4  miles.  This  summit  passes 
(ver  a  limestone  district :  much  deep  excavation  in  rock  was  required*  In  consequence  of  the 
nany  fissures  which  abound  in  limestone  rocks,  the  usual  expedient  of  puddling  did  not  succeed 
a  retaining  the  water  in  the  summit.  After  many  experiments,  it  was  found  neoessary  to  |4ank 
Ids  section  throughout  On  the  Schuyttull  Navi^tion  Co.*s  canal,  near  Reading,  which  passes 
fver  the  same  limestone  formation,  a  similar  expedient  was  adopted.  In  both  cases  the  plui  was 
oecessfuL  On  this  section,  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  729  feet  in  Iraigth,  excavated 
s  sobd  rock.*  This  summit  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Swatara,  conduct^  to  it  bv  the 
eeder  already  mentioned.  As  the  summit  is  above  the  level  of  the  feeder,  two  laige  water-wheehi 
ind  pumps  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  to  the  reqnisito  height  Two 
team-engines,  one  of  120,  the  second  of  100  horse  power,  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
ilying  the  feeder  in  case  of  accident  to  the  water-works.  [The  feeder  has  since  been  continue4 
0  a  point  within  four  miles  of  the  coal-mines.] 

A  great  #rror  was  committed,  in  making  the  dimensions  of  this  canal  too  small — an  error  whioh 
hreatons  to  be  fatal  to  iU  existence.  It  arose  partly  from  the  great  scarcity  of  water»  and  part^ 
torn  ernmeoQS  views  entertained  by  engineers  and  others  having  charge  of  the  work.  The  locks, 
wing  adapted  only  for  boate  of  25  tons,  while  those  of  the  state  canals  accommodate  a  boat  ik 
10  or  50  tons,  exclude  the  f^reater  portion  of  the  boate  plying  on  the  stete  works ;  added  to  which,' 
he  work  ha«  to  contend  with  the  competition  of  the  railroads  from  Uarrisburg  and  C<tettbia  tot 
Philadelphia.  This  latter  competition  discourages  the  Union  Canal  Co.  frvxn  enlarging  ihei^ 
ocks.  « 

In  1828,  about  $1,600,000  had  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  in  addition  to 
he  proceeds  of  the  lottery,  and  excluding  the  sums  expended  on  the  old  woric 

hsBAxoVf  the  county  seat,  is  a  large  and  well-built  borough,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Quitopahilla,  25  miles  from  Harrisburg, 
and  28  from  Reading  by  the  turnpike.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
Math  a  large  area  in  the  centre,  in  which  stands  the  market-house.  The 
buildings  are  generally  of  brick  or  stone.  The  courthouse  is  a  spacious 
and  spkndid  edifice  oi  brick,  surmounted  with  a  cupola.  There  are  in 
the  place  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Catholic,  Methodist,  German 
Methodist,  and  United  Brethren  churches,  an  academy,  and  a  public 
library.  The  canal  passes  one  mile  north  of  the  town,  where  the  busy 
little  village  of  North  Lebanon  has  grown  up.  The  annexed  view  was 
taken  from  a  field  southwest  of  the  town.  The  Lutheran  church,  with  a 
tall  spire,  is  seen  in  the  centre.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1840, 
was,  of  the  borough  proper,  1,860;  of  the  north  ward,  1,430;  south 
ward,  2,907 :  total  of  Lebanon  township,  6,197.  The  borough  was  incor- 
porated 20th  Feb.  1821. 

Little  has  been  recorded,  or  preserved  by  tradition,  concerning  the 
Barly  history  of  the  town  or  county.  The  following  facts,  with  those  re- 
lating to  other  towns,  were  learned  from  some  of  the  aged  citizens  of  the 
borough.    Lebanon— or  Steitzetown,  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  called, 

*The  first  tmmels  which  weie  exeaTated  in  the  Uniea  were  in  PennsylYania.  There  are  two 
ea  the  Conemaugfa,  one  on  the  Union,  one  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  one  still  unfinished  near 
Maneh  Chimk,  and  two  on  the  Reading  ndhEOftd.    Wo  do  not  iBcIude  the  Bmall  tunnels,  leading 
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Southwest  View  of  Lebanon. 

and  still  is  by  many  of  the  old  Germans — ^was  probably  laid  out  about 
the  year  1750,  by  one  Mr.  Steitze.  The  father  of  Col.  Adam  Reitscher, 
now  living  in  the  town,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  paid  gronnd- 
rent,  as  appears  by  his  receipts  still  extant,  as  early  as  1751.  He  cleared 
the  lot  west  of  the  one  upon  which  his  son  now  lives,  from  the  forest  then 
standmg.  The  Moravians  also  made  a  very  early  settlement,  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  town.  Their  present  stone  church  was  erected  about 
the  year  1760  or  1770 ;  but  it  was  probably  the  second  on  the  iSame  site. 
The  present  Lutheran  church,  in  town,  was  erected  in  1798 ;  and  the 
previous  one,  near  the  same  site,  about  1765  or  '66.  The  German  Reformed 
church  was  erected  about  1787. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  many  of  the  residents  of  this  place 
took  arms  on  the  American  side,  and  were  engaged  at  the  battle  of  6er- 
mantown.  After  the  battle  of  Trenton,  many  of  the  Hessian  prisoners 
were  brought  here,  and  confined  in  the  old  Lutheran  and  Moravian 
churches. 

The  Mennonists  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  as  early  as 
1732.  Much  of  the  history  of  this  county  is  merged  in  that  of  Lancas- 
ter, of  which  the  southern  townships  formed  a  part 

MiLLERSTowN  is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  Quitopahilla,  5  miles  west 
of  Lebanon.  It  contains  about  120  dwellings,  Lutneran  and  Methodist 
churches,  and  one  church  common  to  the  Presbyterians  and  German  Re- 
formed. There  are  several  mills  on  the  creek.  The  place  was  formerly 
called  Annville,  and  the  post-ofiice  here  still  bears  that  name  officiaUy. 
It  was  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Ulrichs  and  ReigeL  Two  or  three  miles  west 
of  Millerstown,  during  the  •*  late  war''  of  1812,  several  wealthy  gentlemen 
from  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Hentzleman,  established 
an  immense  cotton  and  woollen  factory  at  a  cost  of  996,000.  Their  fabrics 
were  accounted  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  the  country.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  opening  of  our  ports  to  foreign  manufactures  was  ruinous 
to  the  concern. 

Shaepferstown  is  a  large  village,  8  miles  S.  E.  from  Lebanon,  contain- 
ing abou^  100  dwellings,  €md  Lutheran  ftnd  Presbyterian  churches.  This 
is  one  of  the  ddest  places  in  the  county.    It  was  originally  settled  by  . 
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Geimaii  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  and  a  graveyard  diere.  The  wall 
around  the  yard,  though  built  about  the  year  1792,  is  still  standing ;  axid 
the  cement  with  which  it  is  built  is  quite  as  solid  as  the  stone.  'Diis  ce- 
ment is  sud  to  have  a  larger  proporti<m  of  lime  than  those  in  common 
use.  The  place  was  afterwaids  reinforced  by  Grermans  of  other  denomi- 
nations. About  two  miles  from  Shaeflerstown,  on  the  road  to  Lancaster, 
on  a  high  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  or  castle  built  by  the  celebrated 
Baron  l^igel,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  Elizabeth  furnace. 
He  was  a  Carman  baron,  of  considerable  wefdth,  fearless  enterprise,  great 
ddll  in  the  arts,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ostentatious  vanity  than 
was  desirable  in  a  new  country.  He  resided  with  his  family  in  Philadel- 
phia, hut  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  inviting  his  friencte  into  the 
country  with  him,  to  ei\joy  his  baronial  hospitality.  He  had  two  of  these 
towers  or  castles  erected,  one  about  five  miles  N.  W.  of  Ephrata,  and  the 
odier  near  Shaefierstown.  They  were  mounted  with  cannon  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  firing  a  salute  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
country.  This  salute  was  the  signal  for  his  more  intimate  friends  to  re- 
pair to  his  castle,  and  eqjoy  with  him  the  festivities  of  the  occasicm ;  and 
for  all  his  workmen  in  the  furnaces  and  glasshouses  to  wash  the  dirt  from 
their  hands  and  faces,  take  up  their  musical  instruments,  (in  which  every 
German  is  more  or  less  ddUed,)  and  repair  to  the  baronial  castle,  to  en- 
tertain the  great  man  and  his  guests.  This  kind  of  life  could  not  endure 
long.  The  revolutionary  war  cut  off*  access  to  his  resources  in  Europe, 
embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  utter  failure  of  his  enterprises.  His  pro- 
perty passed  into  other  hands,  and  he  was  employed  subsequently  as  a 
8iq>erintendent  of  iron-works  for  Mr.  (Toleman.  Many  of  the  old  Steigel 
stoves  still  remain  as  monuments  to  his  memory  among  the  older  families 
of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon. 

JoHBSTowK  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  near  the  forks  of  the  Big 
and  Little  Swatara,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Lebanon.  It  contains  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  and  Grerman  Reformed  churches.  Southeast  of  the  town  rises 
a  high  hill,  which  bears  the  honored  name  of  Bunker  HiU.  Jonestown 
was  one  of  the  settlements  pertaining  to  the  **  Paxton  boys,"  and  was 
originally  settled  by  Scotch  and  Irish  I^byterians.  The  Insh  and  their 
descendimts  have  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  the  more  persevering  Grermans, 
and  have  retired  to  the  west  The  Indians  were  settled  generally  along 
under  the  mountain,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Swa- 
tara. There  was  a  line  of  provincial  forts  extending  along  these  moun- 
tains to  the  Susquehanna,  intended  as  defences  against  the  French  and 
Indians.  One  of  the  blockhouses,  now  a  dwelling-hoiM|e,  stiU  remains  on 
die  Swatara.  At  the  "^  Hill  Church,"  on  the  Quitopahilla,  the  old  Pres- 
byterians held  their  worship,  while  sentinels  with  loaded  rifles  watched 
to  inrevent  surprise  by  the  Indians. 

Mtibstowm,  on  the  Reading  turnpike,  7  miles  east  of  Lebanon,  is  one 
of  ^  largest  vUlages  in  the  county.  It  is  on  the  head- waters  of  the 
Tulpehocken,  contains  about  120  or  130  dwellings,  principally  of  wood, 
and  a  Lutheran  church. 

The  other  villages  are  Campbellstawn  and  Palmyra^  small  villages  near 
die  Dauphin  00.  Hne,  on  die  two  turnpikes  to  Hanrisburg. 
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LEHIGH  COUNTY- 

Lkhigh  couiiTT  was  separated  from  Northamptcm  by  the  act  of  6A 
March,  1812.  Length  28  ms.,  breadth  15 ;  area  889  sq.  ms.  Populatum 
iu  1820,  18,895 ;  in  1830,  22;256 ;  in  1840,  25,787.  The  lofly  barrier  of 
the  Blue  mountain  separates  the  county  on  the  northwest  from  the  coal 
legion  beyond.  The  South  mountain,  here  known  as  the  Lehijg^  hills, 
crosses  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  county;  presenting ~a  rugged  surmce,  but 
exposing  among  its  strata  many  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore.  Between 
these  mountains  is  spread  out  a  portion  of  the  lovely  Kittatinny  valley, 
a  region  full  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  highly  cultivated 
l^  an  industrious,  persevering,  and  thriving  German  population.  The 
limestone  region  of  this  valley,  which  lies  next  to  the  South  moontain^ 
abcMmds  in  sinking  springs;  and  there  is  also  in  it  a  remarkable  cave  at 
one  of  these  springs  on  Jordan  cr.,  a  few  miles  north  of  Allentown.  The 
Lehigh  river,  breaking  through  a  wild  gap  in  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue 
mountains,  flows  along  part  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  alter  eowt^ 
teously  bending  to  pay  its  reroects  to  the  county  town,  turns  suddenly  to 
the  N.  K  and  passes  on  to  £aston.  Jordan  cr..  Little  Lehigh,  Saoooii 
or..  Trout  cr.,  and  Cqpley  cr.,  tributaries  of  the  Lehigh,  are  the  o^er 

Sincipal  streams.  The  principal  business  of  the  county  is  agriculture ; 
ere  are  also  several  extensive  iron  works ;  and  the  citizens  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  coal  and  lumber  business  on  the  Lehigh  abave 
the  mountain.  Good  roads  intersect  the  county  in  all  directions ;  several 
bridges  cross  the  Lehigh,  one  of  which  is  a  chain  bridge ;  and  there  are 
substantial  stone  bridges  across  the  principal  creeks.  The  canal  cfthe 
Lddgh  Navigation  Co.  fomishes  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  products  of 
the  county. 

The  early  history  of  Lehigh  co.  is  merged  in  that  of  Northampton  ca 
It  is  probable  that  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  of  Allen  township  extended 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  co.  The  Moravian  Germ€uis  settled  at  Em- 
maus.  The  Schwenckfelders  also  sprectd  into  the  lower  comer  from  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  classes  of  Grermans  from  Berks.  At  present  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  co.  is  chiefly  Grerman,  and  the  German  language  is  of  course 
predominant  This  county,  together  with  parts  of  Bucks,  NorthamptoUt 
and  Berks,  was  the  scene  of  great  excitement  about  the  years  1798-'99, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt  by  the  federal  government  to  ccdlect  a 
direct  tax.  The  ^rticular  kind  of  tax  objected  to  in  this  instance  was 
^Ihe  house  tax."  xhe  following  extracts  are  from  an  old  report  of  the 
trials  published  by  Wm.  W.  Woodward,  Philadelphia,  1800.  *"  Reported 
by  Thomas  Carpenter,  in  shorthand." 

Trial  of  John  Frieo  imd^vikerM  for  truuan. 

Mr.  SitfMa¥M(of£MrtoA)opaMddwtrialaiithe|MitoltlieU.  SL  The  folfewing  are  ttBbmets 
KUQ  hi*  ipeeoh.  **  It  will  appeitf ,  gentlenMO,  from  the  testunony  which  will  be  presented  to  yo% 
that  during  the  latter  montiiB  of  the  year  1798,  discorde  prevailed  to  an  enormoue  extent  throagh- 
put  a  large  portion  of  the  ooontiefl  of  Bucks,  Northampton,  and  Montgomery,  and  that  oonsidetm- 
Ua  diAeoltiea  attended  the  assessors  §x  ths  dirset  tax  in  the  eaeoaUm  of  their  duties,— tiiai  m 
■sreral  townships  asseoiations  of  the  people  trese  aotoaH|r  fomwd  ia  order  to  pretvii  the  [ 


from  his  speech.    **  It  will  appear,  gentlemen,  from  the  testimony  which  will  be  presented  to  joi^ 

"         "        '  Uedtoi 

id  Mont 
seaeoai 

eharged  with  the  ezecntion  of  these  laws  of  the  U.  8.  from  performing  their  duty,  and  mora  par* 
tieulady  to  prerent  the  assessors  from  measuring  their  houses ;  this  opposition  was  maife  at 
nany  piiUto  towudiip  iBOitiiuQi  fulttd  fcr  th#  puiMtas  in  nADy  iwrtanooa  lesoiotioiis  ia 
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WflAtMif  W6f0  tettfM  idlOf  Bsiamiljr  fiDivwiiniiii^  fas  ofBcorSf  And  mwij  tuB€8  ftcooinpttiuoa  wnll 
threata.     Not  only  so,  Imt  disoontenta  prerailed  to  each  a  height,  th&t  even  the  fiiends  of  ihib 
giMTCt  anient  in  that  part  wero  complete^  auppreeaed  by  menaces  against  any  who  shonld  assist 
those  officers  in  their  duty ;  repeated  declarations  were  made,  both  at  public  as  well  as  at  prtrste 
nfcocitluga,  that  if  any  person  should  be  arrested  by  the  ciyil  authority,  such  arrest  would  be 
ftiUowed  by  the  rising  of  the  people^  in  opposition  to  that  authority,  fof  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
•ach  prisoners ;  indefatigable  pains  were  taken,  by  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laW8» 
to  calm  the  fears  and  remove  the  misapprehensions  of  the  m&tuated  people ;  for  this  purpose 
they  read  and  explained  the  law  to  them,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  misled  into  the  idea 
tiiai  tlie  law  was  not  actually  in  foree,  for  that  it  actuaUy  was ;  at  the  same  tune  warning  than 
of  tlM  oonsequsnces  which  would  flow  from  opposition ;  and  this  was  accompanied  with  promises 
that  even  their  most  capricious  wishes  would  be  gratified  on  their  obedience.    The  favor  was  in 
many  instances  granted,  that  where  any  opposition  was  made  to  any  certain  person  executing  the 
office  of  assessor,  another  should  be  subiBtituted ;  in  some  townships  proposals  were  made  for  peo* 
pie  to  choose  for  themselves;  but,  notwithstanding  this  accommodating  offer,  the  oppositioii 
continued.     The  consequences  were,  actual  opposition  and  resistance ;  m  some  parts  violence 
was  actually  used,  and  the  assessors  were  taken  and  imprisoned  by  armed  parties,  and  in  other 
paits  mobs  assembled  to  compel  them  either  to  deliver  up  their  papers  or  to  resign  their  oommis* 
mama  %  that  in  some  instances  ^ey  were  threatened  with  bodily  harm,  so  that  in  those  parts  the 
•hnowus  law  remained  unexecuted  in  consequence.    The  state  of  insurrection  and  rebdlion  had 
aneen  to  such  a  hei^t,  it  became  necessary  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  warrants 
were  in  consequence  issued  against  certain  persons  and  served  upon  them ;  in  some  instances, 
dvBUng  the  execution  of  that  duty,  the  marshal  met  with  insult  and  almost  witii  violence ;  having, 
however,  got  nearly  ^e  whole  of  the  warrants  served,  he  appointed  head^uartem  for  these  pri- 
soners to  rendezvous  at  Bethlehem,  where  some  of  them  were  to  enter  bail  for  their  appearance  in 
the  city,  and  others  were  to  come  to  the  city  in  custody  for  trial. 

'  *On  die  day  thus  appointed  for  the  prisoners  to  meet,  and  when  a  number  of  them  had  actually 
aseemlded,  agreeably  to  appointment,  a  number  of  parties  in  arms,  both  horse  and  foot,  more  than 
a  hundred  men,  accoutred  with  all  their  military  apparatus,  commanded  in  some  instances  by 
their  proper  officers,  marched  to  Bethlehem,  collected  before  the  house  in  which  were  the  marshsl 
and  prisoners,  whom  they  demanded  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  in  consequence  of  refhsafi 
tf»y  proceeded  to  act  very  little  short  of  actual  hostility ;  so  that  the  marshal  deemed  it  prudent 
ts  accede  to  thor  demand,  and  the  prisoners  were  liberated.  ^ 

*|  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  general  lustory  of  the  insurrection.  I  shall  now  state  to  you  the  part 
which  the-unfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bar  took  in  those  hostile  transactions.  The  prisoner  is  an  in. 
halntant  of  Lower  Milford,  Bucks  co.  Some  time  in  February  last  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  one  John  Kline,  in  that  town^p,  to  consider  this  house  tax ;  at  that  meeting  certaia 
lesohitions  were  entered  into  and  a  paper  signed ;  (we  have  endeavored  to  trace  this  paper  so  as 
to  produce  it  to  the  court  and  jury,  but  have  foiled ;)  this  pep^r  was  signed  by  fifty-two  persons, 
and  committed  to  the  hands  of  one  of  their  number.  John  rVies  was  present  at  this  meetings 
and  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  paper,  at  which  time  his  expressions  against  this  law  were  ez- 
ticmely  violent,  ai^d  he  threatened  to  shoot  one  of  the  assessors,  Mr.  Foulke,  through  the  legs,  if 
he  proceeded  to  assess  the  houses:  again  the  prisoner  at  a  vendue  threatened  another  ol  the 
assessors,  BCr.  S.  Clarke,  that  if  he  attempted  to  go  on  with  the  assessment  he  should  be  com- 
jBMtted  to  an  old  stable  and  there  fed  on  rotten  com.  The  assessor  in  Lower  Milford  was  in» 
timidited  so  as  to  decline  makmg  the  assessments,  and  the  principal  assessors,  together  wiA 
three  other  assessors,  were  obh^ed  to  go  into  that  township  to  execute  the  law.  At  the  house  of 
Hr.  Jacob  Fries,  on  the  5th  Slarch,  Mr.  Chapman  (the  assessor)  met  with  the  prisoner,  who 
declared  his  determination  not  to  submit,  but  to  oppose  the  law,  and  that  by  next  morning  he 
•ocdd  raise  700  men  in  0|;^x>ation  to  it" 

[Fries  and  his  partisans  continued  to  foflow  and  persecute  several  of  the  assessors,  chasing 
^em  from  township  to  township,  in  parties  of  50  or  60,  most  of  whom  were  in  arms,  with  dmn| 
and  fifo  Fries  was  armed  with  a  large  horse-pistol,  and  accompanied  bv  one  Kuyder,  who  as. 
dsled  him  in  command.  Thus  equipped  thcnr  went  to  Quakertown,  seized  two  assessors,  and  at- 
tempted to  fire  at  another  who  ran  away,  but  the  fire-arm  did  not  go  off.  They  examined  the  paper* 
of  tbe  assessors,  and  exacted  a  promise  that  they  should  not  proceed  in  the  valuation  of  the  houses 
in  Lower  Milford.  They  abused  a  travdler  who  had  the  independence  to  stand  up  for  the  eov- 
csnment.  At  Quakertown,  learning  that  the  marshal  had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  they  resolved 
toeffect  their  rescue,  and  the  people  of  Milford  were  invited  to  assist  in  this  business,  and  a  paper 
setting  forth  their  design,  was  drawn  xxp  by  Fries,  at  his  own  house,  and  signed  by  the  P«rtv.}  ^ 

*<0n  the  morning  of  the  next  day  90  or  more  of  them  met  at  the  house  of  Ccmrad  Marks,  in 
snns.  John  Fries  was  armed  with  a  sword,  and  had  a  feather  in  his  hat  On  the  road  as  they 
went  forward  they  were  met  by  young  Marks,  who  told  them  they  mi^  as  well  turn  about,  for 
Ibit  the  Northampton  pec^  were  strong  enough  to  do  the  business  without  those  from  Bneks 
tb,  8ome  were  so  incUned  to  do,  but  at  the  instanoe  of  VneB  and  some  others  they  did  ^  tat* 
^m^tadaetarily  pioeeeded  te  BetMdiMn.    Before  theanmlef  tbesetieopeapiurtygoingett 
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» luid  ftoppei  at  the  bridf*  mat  BetUdMB*  wfaeit  tiMy  w«i  «i0t  W  a  4  ,    „ 

tioB  from  the  manlwl,  to  advise  them  to  retam  iMme ;  thej  agreed  to  aalt  there^  and  tend  tbraa 

of  their  nmnber  to  declare  to  the  BMfihal  their  4flnaiid:  doriiif  this  period  fViee  and  ha»  fmttf 

eane  vf,  Imt  St  appean  when  they  cane,  f^iee  took  the  pai^  aetviany  ofer  the  btidfe,  and  m 

•Ranged  the  toll,  and  ordered  them  to  proceed.    With  roepect  to  the  proof  of  the  pneeedinga  at 

Bethlehem,  it  cannot  be  miataken ;  he  waa  then  the  leading  man,  and  he  appeared  to  earn  the 

...  ....  ...  .   .  ^jij  ^ 


eommand.  With  the  consent  of  his  people  he  demanded  the  priioMrt  of  the  marshal, 
that  officer  told  him  that  he  oodld  not  suneader  them,  except  thej  were  taken  from  him  bj  ftirae, 
and  prodnced  his  warrant  lor  taking  them,  the  prisoner  then  haraiynBd  his  py^  of  the  hBw^ 
explained  to  them  the  necessitj  of  using  fiorce;  and  that  yon  should  not  mistake  his  deagBt  we 
will  prove  to  you  that  he  declared,  *  that  was  the  third  day  which  he  had  been  out  on  this  czpe- 
dttion,  that  he  had  had  a  skirmish  the  day  beiore,  and  if  the  prisoners  were  not  released  he  shonid 
have  another  that  day.'  '  Now  yon  observe,*  resumed  he, '  that  force  is  necessary,  bat  yon  moat 
obey  my  orders.  We  will  not  go  without  takinsr  the  prisoners.  But  take  my  orders,  yon  uMist  not 
%e  first;  you  must  be  first  mod  upon,  and  wnen  I  am  gone  yon  must  do  as  well  as  you  can,  aa 

expect  to  be  the  first  man  that  falls.*  He  further  declared  to  the  marshal  that  th^  woold  firo 
till  a  ckrad  of  smoke  prevented  them  from  seeing  each  other,  and  executing  the  office  of  com* 
mandof  the  troops,  which  at  that  time  overawed  the  marshal  and  his  attendants.  He  harangued  the 
troops  to  obey  his  oiders,  which  they  did.  The  marshal  was  really  intimidated  to  liberaiethe  pri- 
aoners ;  and  then  the  object  was  accomplished,  and  the  party  diqwrsed  amid  the  huzzaa  of  the 
insui>gents.  After  this  affiur  at  Bethlehem,  the  prisoner  finoquently  avowed  his  oppoaition  to  the 
law  and  justified  that  outrage ;  and  when  a  meetinff  was  afterwards  held  at  Lower  MiUbrd  to 
nboose  assessors,  the  prisoner  refkwed  his  assent,  and  appeared  as  violent  as  ever.'* 

Moat  of  the  above  statements  were  proved,  including  a  variety  of  other  details.  fVies,  aflcr  two 
trials,  in  both  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  troason,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  was  anb. 
aequently  pardoned  by  John  Adams. 

Beyenl  others  from  the  same  vicinity  were  tried,  and  generally  found  guilty  of  the  subordiiiato 
crimes  of  sedition,  insurrection,  and  riot ;  they  were  inmrisoned  for  a  time,  and  heavily  fined* 
and  held  to  bail  for  good  behavior.  George  Gittman  and  Frederick  Hainey  were  also  condenmed 
for  high  treason.  Among  the  disafiected  who  bad  been  taken  prisoners  hj  the  marshal,  and  who 
were  rescued  by  the  insurgents,  was  one  Jacob  Eyerman,  a  German  minister,  recently  arrived 
fkom  Germany.  He  eeems  to  have  exerted  nearly  as  much  influence  as  Fries  in  stirring  up  the 
people  in  Chestnut  Hill  and  Hamilton  townships  to  oppoaition.  History  does  not  state  to  what 
•ect  he  belonged,  but  the  testimony  woold  seem  to  show  that  he  strongly  finvored  the  "  church 
militant** 

One  of  the  assessors  testified  that  while  on  his  round  of  duty  in  Chestnut  Hill  township,  **  the 
prisoner  (Eyerman)  came  in  and  began  to  rip  out  in  a  violent  manner  against  this  taxation,  say- 
ing that  Congress  had  made  laws  which  wero  unjust,  and  the  people  need  not  take  up  with  them  i 
if  they  did,  all  kinds  of  laws  would  follow,  but  if  they  would  not  put  up  with  this,  they  need  not 
with  those  that  would  come  after,  because  it  was  a  free  country ;  liut  in  case  the  people  admitted 
nf  those  laws,  they  would  certainly  be  put  under  great  burdens.  He  said  he  knew  perfectly 
what  laws  wero  made,  and  that  the  Ptasident  nor  ^mgress  had  no  right  to  make  them.  That 
Congress  and  the  government  only  made  such  laws  to  rob  the  people,  and  that  they  wero  nothing 
but  ajMii^  of  damned  rogues  or  '  «ptl«  huhe,*  [highwayman  or  thieves."] 

'*  Were  the  people  of  the  township  much  opposed  to  the  law  7**  **  Yes,  they  were  m  violsnt 
that  I  knew  but  one  man  on  the  same  side  as  myself."  "  Would  this  have  been  so  if  it  had  noC 
been  for  the  parson  7*'  *<  I  am  fuUv  convinced  it  would  not.*'  "  Did  Eyerman  appear  to  be  a 
nmple  sort  of  man,  easily  to  be  led  astray  or  deluded  7"  "  No,  be  was  not  thought  so :  he  was 
always  a  very  good  preacher.'* 

^  Primmer 4 — **  Did  I  not  prey  for  the  government,  president,  and  vice-president  7'*  ^  Yea,  you 
did  when  in  the  pulpit ;  but  when  you  were  out,  you  preyed  the  other  way.'* 

John  Sneider  deposed,  that  he  lived  in  Hamilton  township,  and  knew  the  prisoner — as  much  as 
he  undentood,  the  prisoner  meant  to  take  arms  against  it  He  said  if  we  let  that  go  forward,  it 
would  go  on  as  in  the  old  country,  but  that  he  [Eyerman]  woold  rether  lav  his  black  coat  on  a 
nail,  and  fight  the  whole  week,  and  preach  for  them  Sundays,  than  that  it  should  be  ro. 

"  How  Imig  has  this  man  been  at  Hamilton 7"    ''About  18  months.** 

"The  township  was  always  peaceable,  I  suppose,  before  he  came  among  you 7"  **  Yes,  and  I 
believe  if  he  had  not  come,  nothing  would  have  happened  of  the  kind.** 

Another  witness  said  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his  house,  where  conversation  began  about  the 
house  tax,  whereupon  he  said  he  did  not  care  whether  they  put  up  with  it  or  not,  for  he  had  no 
house  to  tax.  A  person  present  answered,  Butvou  have  a  great  quantity  of  books  to  tax.  Tbe 
prisoner  answered  that  "if  anybodv  would  ofier  to  tax  his  books,  he  would  take  a  French,  a 
Latin,  an  Hebrew,  and  a  Greek  book  down  to  them,  and  if  they  could  not  read  them,  he  would 
slap  them  about  their  can  till  th^  woold  fall  to  pieces."  The  prisoner  oontinned  preacher  (o 
that  congregation  until  he  was  taken  up. 

After  the  rescue,  he  fled  to  New  York  state,  but  was  apprehended  and  brought  back,  and 
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hvaA  p3Sky  of  conspiraey,  Slc,,  &c.  ;  was  ientenced  to  be  impriaoned  one  year,  pay  fifty  doUart 
fine,  and  jnve  security  for  hia  good  behavior  one  Tear. 
About  30  others  were  convicted,  and  fined  and  imprisoned  according  to  the  degree  of  crime. 

Ai/uRfTowif ,  the  connty  seat,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and 
Little  Lehigh  creeks,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Lehigh  river.  The 
jtown  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  comnaanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
roottding  country.    The  annexed  view  was  tal^n  from  a  road  east  of 


Eastern  View  of  AUentoum. 

Jordan  cr.  It  shows  in  the  centre  the  splendid  stone  bridge  across  the 
Jordan,  with  the  town  on  the  hill  in  the  distance.  The  two  large  build- 
ings on  the  hill,  apart  from  the  rest  and  from  each  other,  are  those  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  School.  The  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  in  the 
distance  conceals  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  one  of  the  heirs 
of  the  original  founder  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Greenleaf's  house  is  on  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  into  town.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the 
streets  at  right  angles,  and  a  public  square  in  the  centre.  It  contains  an 
elegant  courthouse,  a  spacious  prison,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  German 
Reformed,  and  German  Lutheran  churches^  and  a  church  free  to  all  de* 
nominations,  called  a  "  free  hall ;"  an  academy  and  boarding-school,  tw0 
libraries,  a  splendid  water- works,  erected  in  1828,  about  half  a  mile  from 
town,  by  means  of  which  cool  spring- water  is  forced  to  the  height  of  160 
feet,  and  distributed  in  cast-iron  pipes  through  the  town ;  several  valua- 
ble mills;  a  foundry;  the  Northampton  Bank,  incorporated  in  1814,  and 
became  utterly  bankrupt  in  1843 ;  and  the  Homoeopathic  college ;  although 
the  latter  institution  never  went  into  successful  operation,  as  it  was  de- 
signed to  do,  under  the  administration  of  two  eminent  professors  from 
tHiiladelphia.  The  Mauch  Chunk  company's  canal  (Lehigh  Nav.  Co.) 
has  opened  the  trade  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  produce  to  the 
amount  of  #200,000  per  year  is  sent  from  Allentown  to  those  cities. 
Elevated  above  the  surrounding  cities,  Allentown  has  been  remarkably 
healtliy ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the  prevalence  oi 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793  and  '99,  and  cholera  in  1832-83,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  either  in  that  place.    The  natural  curiosities  are  well  worth 
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iteeing.  The  springs  of  Messrs.  Martin,  Smidi,  and  Worman  are  jfoMj 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them^T^hile  a  walk  to  the  Big  Rock  on  the 
Lehigh  nsonntain  amply  repays  the  adventurer,  by  the  extent  and  noveltv 
of  the  scenes  'which  are  there  spread  out  before  him  on  every  side.  A 
thousand  feet  below  are  seen  well-cultivated  fkrms,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  tiie  eye  can  reach,  except  <m  the  nordi,  where  vision  is  bounded  by 
the  Blue  mountain,  after  forcing  its  viray  through  which,  the  river  may 
be  traced  meandering  through  a  country  beautifully  variegated  The 
population  in  1880  was  1,544 ;  in  1840, 2,498.  Allentown  derives  its  name 
mm  its  founder,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  chief-justice  of  the  province,  who 
laid  it  out.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Penn  family,  frmn 
whom  he  derived  his  lai^e  grants  of  land.  Gov.  John  Penn  married  his 
daughter.  James  Allen,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  son  o(  the 
fom^er,  and  became  heir  to  the  town  site.  He  died  about  1782,  leaving 
the  property  to  his  children,  James  and  William,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  Mrs. 
Tilg^man,  and  Mrs.  Livingston.  Several  of  these  heirs  still  occupy  their 
elegant  mansions  in  or  near  the  town.  The  place  began  to  be  settled 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  but  sparsely.  Tne  old  German  Reformed 
church  was  used  during  the  revolution  as  a  safe  depository  of  valuables 
brought  up  from  Philadelphieu  Here  the  bells  which  ^  chime  so  merrily^ 
on  Christ  church  in  Philadelphia  were  concealed.  The  Mauch  Chunk 
Courier  of  1834  says — 


Allentown  b  one  of  the  oldest  tettlenients  on  the  Lehigh,  and  in  the  diflforent  wan  of  i 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  breme  and  bloody  deed.  It  was  here  that  Col.  James  Bird  displajed 
inch  heroism  in  the  earlj  wars  with  the  aborigines ;  and  it  was  here,  at  a  still  later  period  of  our 
national  existence,  that  the  insurrection,  in  which  the  notorious  John  Fries  bore  so  con^icnoiis  a 
part,  was  fomented,  and,  happUj  for  us  all,  smothered  in  its  birth. 

Inhabited  by  a  few  wealthy  Germans,  and  cut  off  for  many  years  from  the  difiereal  post-imilM 
by  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  towns,  it  remained  inactive  a  long  time.  Its  great  de?atioa» 
too,  rendering  it  difficult  to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of  water,  had  the  effect  of  retarding  its 
in  the  march  of  improTcment,  and  it  remained  as  at  first,  **  unnoticed  and  unknown," 


tfl  the  year  1811,  when,  by  the  diyision  of  Northampton  county,  it  became  the  seat  of  jnstios 
•f  Lehigh  county,  Pennsylrania,  was  incorporated,  and  called  Northampton  borough,  <a  nana 
which  l^  the  way  has  occasioned  innumerable  mistakes.)  Since  that  period  it  hu  improred 
rapidly,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  its  neighbors  in  trade  and  wealth,  as  it  has  already  done  in  point 
•f  beMty. 

The  ambiguous  name  of  Northampton  was  changed  by  the  legislature 
of  1838  to  AUentaum.  There  was  formerly  a  chain-bridge  at  tUs  place 
across  the  Lehigh.  It  was  taken  away  by  a  flood,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
superstructure  of  wood  on  the  common  plan.  Quite  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage has  grown  up  on  the  flats  west  of  the  bridge,  fostered  by  the  busi- 
ness of  the  canal.  About  three  miles  above  Allentown,  where  BeaiVs 
bridge  crosses  the  river,  is  situated  the  very  extensive  Crane  iron-worLu 
A  successful  experiment  has  been  made  here  in  reducing  iron  ore  with 
anthracite  coaL 

Hie  oitisens  of  Allentown  were  very  much  startled  and  surprised  a  few  Sundavs  ago  br  a 
itrange  occurrence  which  happened  at  the  Lotfaeran  church  of  that  plaee.  While  the  Rsr.  Mr. 
Yeager  was  about  administering  the  sacranient,  and  had  just  left  his  pulpit  to  come  down  to  the 
altar  for  that  purpose,  two  larse  blacksnakes  emeiged  from  the  waD,  and,  unseen  by  the  oongrs- 
gation  bdow,  eommenced  gambolling  and  chasing  each  other  upon  the  top  of  the  souncfing.boaid 
(as  it  is  called)  which  projects  orer  the  pulpit  ^lose  persons  who  were  m  the  gallery  had  a  lair 
▼iew  of  them,  and  obserred  that  they  did  not  retire  until  the  communion  was  orei;  After  aertioe 
te  place  was  examined,  and  a  hole  found,  which,  to  judge  from  its  sixe,  must  apparently  hava 
caused  considerable  compression  before  it  admitted  of  rae  animals'  passage.    How  tha  snakes 
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•nid  kaY«  muA^  tiitir  wigr  tluoagk  a  9mBf9mtinij  mm  w«H  to  iueh  » lieight»  fMiiini  itill « 
mp(terj,r^Ea9ton  SentineU  1833. 

EaofAUB  is  a  Morayian  village^  oontaining  about  100  to  150  inhalHt* 
aiit8»  atuated  at  the  foot  of  the  South  xnountain*  about  five  mile$  S.  W. 
of  AUentown.  The  land  on  whieh  the  town  is  ereeted  was  b^ueathed 
by  two  members  of  the  society,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  and 
the  promotion  of  missions. 

Mn.f.inrgTowK  is  a  small  village  about  nine  miles  S.  W.  from  AUenlown, 
at  the  foot  of  the  South  mountain,  containing  about  20  or  30  d welUngs. 

Skgabsville,  containing  about  100  inhabitants,  is  on  the  head-waters  of 
Jordan  creek,  about  18  miles  N.  W.  of  AUentown. 

New  Tsipou,  Linkville,  Foolesville,  Trexlebstown,  and  Feetbuio,  are 
imaller  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

LnzE&ME  couNTT,  formerly  a  part  of  Northumberland,  was  established  by 
the  act  of  25th  September,  1786,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Chevalier  m 
la  Luzerne,  the  minister  of  France  to  the  United  States.  It  then  included  a 
Mtrt  of  Bradford,  and  the  whole  of  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  counties. 
Its  present  *area  is  1,427  square  miles.  The  population,  by  estimate,  in 
1790  was  4,904 ;  in  1800, 12,839 ;  in  1810,  still  including  part  of  Bradford 
and  all  of  Susquehanna,  18,109 ;  in  1820,  without  those  counties,  20,027 ; 
in  1830,  27,379 ;  in  1840,  including  Wyoming,  44,006 ;  exhibiting,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  an  astonishing  increase,  ascribable,  doubtless,  to  the  open* 
iiigctf  the  coal  mines. 

The  county  is  very  mountainous ;  but  notwithstanding  its  broken  suru 
fiu^  it  boasts  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  great  mineral 
wealth.  The  mountain-chains  range  from  southwest  to  northeast  The 
main  diain  of  the  Allegheny,  here  broken  into  high  knobs,  irregular 
i^ors,  and  broad  table-lands,  crosses  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
passing  the  Susquehanna  about  the  mouth  of  Tunckhannock  cr.  Across 
the  centre  oi  the  co.  runs  the  Shawnee  and  Lackawannock  range ;  and 
parallel  with  it,  and  about  six  miles  distant,  is  the  chain  of  the  Wyoming 
and  Moosic  mountains.  Between  these  four  mountains,  which  form  but 
two  ranges,  lies  the  long,  narrow  valley  of  Wyoming,  famous  in  story 
and  song,  and  n<tf  less  noted  in  modem  days  for  its  agricultural  and  min- 
eral wealth.  The  Nescopeck  mountain,  a  sharp,  well-defined  range,  and 
Bucks  mountain,  cross  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  Susquehanna  river,  entering  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Wyoming  ca, 
Mrsues  a  S.  E.  course  directly  across  the  great  mountain-ranges  until  it 
aas  broken  through  the  Shawnee  mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  tihe  Lacka- 
wannock  cr.  Here,  as  if  beguiled  by  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  region,  it 
eeases  for  a  time  its  struggle  with  the  mountain-barriers,  suddenly  changes 
its  eourse,  and  meanders  with  a  gentle  current  for  18  miles  through  the 
broad  meadows  of  the  Wyoming  valley.  It  then  breaks  through  the 
Wyoming  mountain,  and  flows  away  with  a  similar  gentle  current  through 
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Colambia  eo.  The  other  prineipal  streams  are  the  sources  of  Ae  Lehigfa; 
on  the  S.  E.  boundary ;  Tunkhannock  cr.,  Falls  cr.,  Lackawannock  cr^ 
Wapwallc^n  cr.,  Nescopeck  cr.*  tributaries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sosque- 
hanna ;  and*  on  the  west  side,  Huntingdon,  Green,  ^ickshinny,  Harvey's! 
Toby's,  and  Bowman's  creeks,  and  several  nmaller  streams.  Harvey's 
lake,  at  the  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilke»> 
barre,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  with  romantic  scenery, 
and  stored  with  excellent  fish.  Chapman's,  Upper  and  Lower  Crystal 
lakes,  are  smaller  sheets  of  water  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  co.  lliere 
are  some  splendid  waterfalls  in  the  co.,  though  in  late  years  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  picturesque  beauty  by  being  directed  to  the  ordinary 
but  useful  duty  of  turning  milk.  The  most  conspicuous  are  Buttermilk 
falls,  on  Falls  cr.,  at  its  mouth ;  Solomon's,  near  Wilkesbarre ;  Falling 
Spring,  above  Pittston ;  and  Wapwallopen  falls. 


Buttermilk  Falls. 
The  principal  anthracite  coal  formation  of  Luzerne  county  lies  in  a  long 
narrow  trougn,  between  four  and  five  miles  wide,  extending  from  Carbon- 
dale  on  the  N.  E.,  to  Knob  mountain,  near  Beech  Grove,  on  the  S.  W., 
some  twenty  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  underlying  the  Wyoming  and 
Lackawanna  valleys.  The  length  of  the  basin  is  about  50  miles.  The 
southwestern  end  of  the  basin  is  ascertained,  by  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  state  geologists,  to  be  exceedingly  contorted  and  disturbed  by  sub- 
terranean forces.  The  coal  beds  of  this  region  vary  from  I  to  30  feet  in 
thickness,  and  are  generally  more  accessible  than  those  of  other  fields, 
being  exposed  by  deep  ravines,  abrupt  precipices,  and  small  streams,  and 
in  someplaces  forming  the  bottom  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawan- 
nock. This  coal  region  is  also  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  districts  in  the  state.  The  same  acre  of  land  may 
flimish  employment  for  both  the  agriculturist  and  the  miner.  Th^  coal 
for  some  years  after  its  first  discovery,  was  wrought  at  the  surface,  by 
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atripping  off  and  carrying  away  the  saperincombent  rock ;  but  this  being 
too  expensive  has  been  superseded,  both  at  Carbondale  and  Wilkesbarre, 
by  the  nsoal  mode  of  drifting ;  that  is,  driving  a  narrow  subterraneous 
passage  into  the  hill,  and  following  the  course  of  the  coal-seam  in  various 
directions.  The  thickest  mass  of  coal  in  the  Wikesbarre  basin  is  the 
great  bed  of  the  Baltimore  Company's  mine,  in  some  places  measuring  32 
feet,  embracing  of  course  several  thin  bands  of  included  slate. 


Baltimore  Company's  Coal'mine* 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  great  openings  into  these  mines,  and  the  pre- 
eipice  formed  by  the  ancient  method  of  cutting  away  the  hill.  These 
openings  are  not  now  used  except  for  ventilation ;  the  company's  railroad 
extending  directly  into  the  mountain  by  a  new  perforation.  These  mines 
are  2  1-2  miles  N.  E.  from  Wilkesbarre,  on  Coal  Brook,  and  communicate 
with  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  that  place  by  railroad.  The  products  of 
this  valuable  basin,  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  rude  navigation  of  the 
natural  cjiannel  of  the  rivers,  now  have  the  use  of  artificial  modes  of  con- 
veyance to  market  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  with  its  auxiliary 
railroad,  takes  the  Carbondale  coal  to  New  York.  The  Pennsylvania 
eanal  takes  that  of  the  Wilkesbarre  basin  to  Baltimore ;  and  when  this 
line  of  canal  is  completed  to  the  state  of  New  York,  ^ajid  a  company  is 
chartered  for  the  purpose,)  it  will  render  accessible  the  vast  market  of 
western  New  York  ;  while  the  railroad  nearly  finished  from  Wilkesbarre 
to  the  Lehigh,  19  3-4  miles,  will  open  the  way  by  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware 
canals  to  Philadelphieu 

A  part  of  the  middle  anthracite  coal  field  extends  over  into  the  southern 
border  of  Luzerne  from  Northampton  co. 

The  following  historical  note,  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  Professor  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science : — 

**  Hiere  hat  been  lome  inqmry  as  to  when  and  by  whom  this  coal  waa  first  nsed.  I  have  made 
tome  effiut  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  late  Judge  Obadiah  Gore,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  came 
into  this  ralley  as  a  Connecticut  settler,  at  an  early  day,  and  he  himself  informed  mc  that  he  waa 
tiM  first  person  that  used  the  coal  of  this  re^on  in  a  blacksmith's  fire :  it  was  about  the  year  17^ 
or  1769.  He  found  it  to  answer  well  for  this  puipose,  and  the  blacksmiths  of  this  place  [Wilke*. 
bane]  have  used  it  in  their  forges  ever  since.  I  nnd  no  dder  tradition  of  its  being  used  in  a  firs 
than  the  above  account  About  forty.two  years  ago,  I  had  it  used  in  a  nailery ;  I  found  it  to 
aaewer  well  for  making  wiwight  nails,  and  iofftead  of  losing  in  the  weight  of  the  rods,  the  niuls 
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exceeded  the  weight  of  the  rods,  which  wmi  not  the  cue  when  th^  were  wiwught  m  a  charooal 
^le.  There  if  another  advantage  in  working  with  thie  coal — the  heat  heing  Boperior  to  that  of 
any  other  fire ;  the  iron  is  sooner  heated,  and  I  bdieye  a  hlackemith  may  do  at  least  one  third 
more  work  in  a  daj  than  he  could  do  with  a  charcoal  fire. 

**  From  obsenration,  I  had  ctmeeiTed  an  idea  that  if  a  body  of  this  coal  was  ignited  and  coofined 
together,  it  would  bum  as  a  fuel  To  try  the  ezperiment,  in  the  month  of  February,  1808,  I  had 
a  grate  constructed  for  the  purpose,  eight  inchiBS  in  depth,  and  ei^ht  inches  in  hei^t,  wiih  ieeC 
eight  inches  hiffh,  and  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  (the  len^  is  immaterial,  as  that  may  be 
legated  to  smt  its  use  or  couTenience,)  and  the  c<^,  after  bemg  ignited  in  it,  burned  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectation.  A  more  beautiful  fire  could  not  he  imagined,  it  being  clear  and 
without  smol^.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  success,  in  burning  this  coal  in  a  grate,  in  a  oom. 
mon  fireplace,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge;  and  this  experiment  first  brought  our  coal  into 
use  for  winter  fires,  (without  any  patent-right.)" 

The  principal  occupatioiis  of  the  citizens  are  agriculture,  coal-miningv 
and  lumbering.  There  are  also  some  manufactories  of  woollens,  and  a 
few  of  iron,  among  which  is  one  of  the  largest  rolling-mills  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  water-power  in  the  co.  still  unappropriated. 
On  the  Lehigh,  in  the  great  swamp  formerly  known  as  the  Shades  of 
Death,  are  vast  forests  of  lumber,  to  which  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany are  now  just  opening  a  market 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  settlers  of  this  county  were' 
originally  from  Connecticut,  with  a  few  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  from 
Fennsylvani€u  The  Germans  from  the  lower  counties  and  from  Europe 
have  more  recently  filled  up  the  southern  part  of  the  co.,  and  a  great 
number  of  Irish  and  Welsh  miners  are  settled  around  the  principal  ooal 
mines.  The  people  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  along  the  Susquehanna 
above,  still  retain  the  manners,  the  steady  habits,  the  enterprise  and  in- 
telligence, and  even  the  pronunciation  of  their  New  England  fathers ; 
and  the  external  aspect  of  things^ — ^the  villages  with  tall  spires  and 
shaded  streets ;  the  neat  white  houses  with  green  blinds,  and  broad  front- 
yards  firagrant  with  flowers  and  shrubbery ;  and  in  the  country  the  an- 
cient red-painted  or  wood-colored  framehouses, — all  mark  the  origin  of 
the  people. 

Professor  Silliman,  who  visited  this  valley  in  1829,  very  justly  re- 
marks:— 

**  The  wewtn  and  long-continned  struggle  Car  the  poesessionof  this  country,  which  was  WMtained 
by  the  original  Connecticut  settlers  fironi  fifty  to  eigh^  years  once,  and  the  repeated  attempts 
which  were  made  to  dispossess  them  by  arms,  sufficiently  evince  the  high  estimatbn  in  which  it 
was  held  by  all  the  parties.  The  prize  for  which  the  settlers  contended  was  worthy  of  afl  the 
iMfoism,  fortitude,  and  long-suffining  perseyenmce,  which,  during  so  many  years,  thoy  displayed 
-—an  eidiibition  of  moral  courage  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  Beheving  themselves,  lioth 
in  a  political  and  personal  view,  to  be  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  country,  they  defended  it  to 
the  death ;  and  no  one  who  now  surveys  tlus  charmmg  valley  can  wonder  that  they  would  adt 
quietiv  relinquish  their  daim. 

"llie  first  glance  of  a  stranger  eMterin|p  at  either  end,  or  crossing  the  mountain  ridges  which 
^vide  it,  (like  the  happy  vaUe^  of  AbvssinuO  fiiom  the  rest  of  the  world,  fills  him  with  the  peeo- 
liar  pleasure  produced  by  a  nne  landscape,  combining  richness,  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur. 
From  Prospect  hill,  on  me  rocky  smmnit  of  the  easton  hairier,  and  fimn  Ross'  hiU,  on  tke 
west,  the  valley  of  Wyoming  is  seen  in  one  view,  as  a  charming  whole,  and  its  lofty  and  wefi- 
definnMl  boundiuries  exclude  more  distant  objects  from  mingling  in  the  prospect.  Few  landscapes 
that  I  have  seen  can  vie  with  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Excepting  some  rocky  precipices  and 
ohiBh  the  mountains  are  wooded  fkom  the  «ummit  to  their  base ;  natural  sections  fbmish  avenues 
far  roads,  and  the  rapid  Susquehanna  roUs  its  powerftil  current  through  a  mountain  gap,  on  the 
northwest,  and  immediately  receives  the  Lackawanna,  which  flows  down  the  narrower  valley  of 
the  same  name.  A  similar  pass  between  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  gives  the  Susquehanna  an 
exit,  and  at  both  places  a  slight  obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  observer  presents  to  the  eye  a 
•eeming  lake  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  a  barrier  of  mountains,  apparently  impassable. 
Tiom  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  ridM,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  the  v^Oey  slopes 
•way,  wkh  broad  iWMpiiig  mdttlatioiM  in  um  foifiMc,  IbrauBf  nxmanm  swdhng  hills  of  araUt 
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«ad  gnomg  kmd;  and  as  w«  noecfe  fnm  tbe  hilli,  the  fine  ilttU  and  meadbwi  ooTored  with  the 
riohest  grase  and  wheat,  complete  the  picture  by  ieaturef  of  the  gentlest  and  moit  luxuriant  beauty. 

**  The  traveler  will  not  fiul  to  mquure  for  the  battle-ground,  and  for  the  traoee,  now  almost  ob- 
fiCerated,  of  the  forts  which  were  so  often  assailed  and  defended ;  which  firequentlr  protected  the 
>ntir0  population  from  civil  and  savage  war&re ;  and  which  have  bera  rendered  memorable  b j 
ereBta  of  the  deepest  interest 

"  Gen.  Ross  was  charged  with  burjing  the  dead.  It  was  more  than  a  month  after  the  event, 
and  he  assured  me  that,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather  and  probably  the  dryness  of  the 
mir,  the  bodies  were  shrivelled,  dried,  and  inoffensive ;  but,  with  a  single  exception,  their  features 
Qoold  not  be  recognised.    They  were  buried  in  cme  common  grave,  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr. 

**  The  site  of  Fort  Wyoming  is  now  covered  by  the  courthouse ;  Fort  Durgee  was  half  a  mile 
"bdow  the  borough,  near  the  Shawnee  flats ;  there  was  another  fort  on  the  eastern  bank,  nearly 
ofipoeite  the  hotd,  a  little  below  the  bridge ;  the  redoubts  (an  admirable  *  look-ont*  station,)  are 
wiSd  visible  on  the  hill  at  the  north  of  the  viUaire,  and  near  them  the  soUtaiT  grave,  wkhout  a. 
aonoinent,  of  the  first  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jdmson,  who  was  buried  there  by  his  own  request. 

**  Mill  creek  empties  ipto  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  north  of  the  borough,  and  near  its  mouth, 
lioth  on  the  same  and  on  the  opposite  shcure,  were  blockhouses  which  were  famous  in  the  wars  of 
ihe  valley.  Ogden's  blockhouse  was  here.  Two  or  three  miles  north  of  Wilkesbarie,  and  on  the 
-western  side  of  the  river,  is  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  near  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Myers ;  a  mile  or  two 
still  farther  north  is  the  creek  upon  whose  southern  bank  the  little  army  of  the  planters,  bravriy 
led  by^  Cols.  Z.  Butler  and  N.  Deniscm,  took  their  judicious  station  on  the  morning  of  Jdy  9, 
1778,  intending  there  to  await  the  enemy ;  and  two  or  three  miles  still  further  north,  is  the  plain 
«■.  and  near  which  most  of  them  were  destroyed,  in  and  after  the  fatal  battle  accidentally  and 
prematorelyi  brought  on,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  dav.  The  left  wing  of  the  combined  army  of 
loyalists,  Indians,  and  British,  under  Col.  John  Butler,  rested  on  Fort  Wintermoot,  whose  site 
jiear  the  river  is  now  covered  by  the  house  of  the  late  Col.  Jenkins,  while  the  right  wing  extended 
lo  the  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.'** 

TTie  valley  of  Wyoming  is  rich  in  historical  incident,  and  its  history, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  region,  confirms  the  remark  that  ^  truth  is 
more  strange  than  fiction."  The  annals  of  each  ancient  family  form  a 
romance  of  themselves ;  there  was  scarcely  a  family  that  had  not  its 
liero — some,  five,  six,  and  seven  i 

Before  entering  upon  the  more  engrossing  points  in  the  history  of  the 
valley,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  movements  of  its  aboriginal 
occupants.  Not  long  after  the  original  settlement  of  the  province  by 
'VfxsL  Penn,  a  clan  of  the  Shawanee  Indians — a  restless,  warlike  tribe, 
driven  from  the  south — ^had  been  permitted  by  the  Six  Nations,  the  lords 
of  tke  Susquehanna,  to  settle  upon  the  borders  of  that  river  at  various 
points.  One  of  their  stations  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  upon  a  broad  pl€dn  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Shawanee  flats.  Here  they  built  a  town,  cultivated 
eom  upon  the  flats,  and  eiyoyed  many  years  of  repose. 

When  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  interfered  with  the  Delaware 
and  Minsi  or  Mousey  tribes  above  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  and  Le- 
high, and  their  lands  were  wrested  Crom  them  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
**  hidlian  Walk,''  the  Six  Nations  assigned  them  also  an  asylum  on  the 
Susquehanna — ^the  Monseys  occupying  the  country  about  Wyalusing,  and 
the  Delawares  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  the  region 
at  Shamokin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  West  branches. 

Here,  in  the  year  1742,  with  some  aid  from  the  provincial  government, 
as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  removal,  they  built  their  town  of  Mavgh- 

*  Measures  hare  heen  in  progress,  fat  some  yean  past,  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  orer  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  structure  is  commenced ;  but,  either  for  want  of  funds,  or  in  conse* 
onence  of  disagreement  concerning  the  architectural  design,  or  perhaps  both,  it  still  remains  un« 
finidiod.  Ap^cation  for  pecuniary  aid,  for  this  ot^t,  was  inade  to  the  state  of  Connectioa^ 
hot  in  Tain. 
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wauxtme,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  on  the  lower  flat,  just  below  the 
present  town  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  Indian  name  of  this  town,  modified 
and  corrupted  bv  European  orthography  and  pronunciation,  passed 
through  several  changes,  such  as  JIf' e&  uxtuukmmi^  Wawamie,  TFotomadk, 
and  lastly  Wy(ming.  According  to  Mr.  Heckwelder,  Mcn^hwau  meant 
hxrge^  or  extensivct  and  uxune,  plains  or  meadows.  The  Delawares  had 
been  removed  from  the  east  against  their  will,  by  the  dictatoriad  inter- 
ference of  the  Six  Nations,  who  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  proprie- 
tary government  in  its  claim  to  the  lands  at  the  forks.  This  wrong 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Delawares;  and  though  fear  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  whites  and  the  Six  Nations  suppressed  the  wrath  of  the 
tribe  for  some  years,  yet  Teedyuscung,*  their  chief,  did  not  fail  to  complain 
at  every  treaty  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  his  nation^  (See  Northampton  co.) 
The  smothered  fire  continued  to  bum,  and  years  afterwards  broke  out  in 
fearful  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming. 

Soon  after  the  arriyal  of  the  Delawarefl  at  Wyoming,  in  the  same  year,  174S,  the  celebnted 
Bforayian  missionarj,  Count  SUnzendorf,  ioft  a  seaaon  pitched  his  tent  among  the  Indiana  of  thif 
valley,  accompanied  by  another  miisionary,  Mack,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter,  who  aerred 
texpreter.  Becoming  jealous  of  the  Count — ^unable  to  appreciate  the  pure  motiyes  of  his  m 
—and  suspecting  him  of  being  either  a  spy,  or  a  land-speculator  in  di8guise--the  Shav 
determined  upon  his  assassination.  The  Count  had  kindled  a  fire,  and  was  in  his  tent  deep  in 
meditation,  when  the  Indians  stole  upon  him  to  execute  their  bloody  commission.  Warmed  by 
the  fire,  a  lar^  rattlesnake  had  crept  forth, — and  approaching  the  fire  for  its  greater  enjoyment, 
the  serpent  ghded  harmlessly  oyer  the  legs  of  the  holy  man,  unperceiyed  by  hun.  The  Indians, 
hovreyer,  were  at  the  yery  moment  looking  stealthily  mto  the  tent,  and  saw  the  moyement  of  the 
serpent  Awed  by  the  aspect  and  the  attitude  of  the  Count,  and  imbilnng  the  notion — from  the 
hannless  moyements  of  the  poisonous  r^tile— that  their  intended  yictim  enjoyed  the  apecial  pro- 
tection of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  executioners  densted  from  their  purpose,  and  retired. 

This  anecdote  was  not  published  in  the  counf  s  memoirs,  lest,  as  he 
states,  the  brethren  should  think  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  Shawa- 
nees  was  attributable  to  their  superstition.  Mr.  Chapman  received  the 
narrative  from  a  companion  of  Zinzendorf,  who  afterwards  accompanied 
him  to  Wyoming.  Tne  Moravian  mission  was  maintained  here  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  many,  both  of  the  Shawanees  and  Delawares,  became — ap- 
Earently,  at  least— converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  When  the  men  of 
onnecticut  began  to  swarm  thickly  in  the  valley,  and  collision  was 
feared,  the  mission  was  removed  to  Wyalusing,  where  another  station 
had  been  previously  planted. 

The  French,  then  in  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  had  used 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  Shawanees  to  remove  thither,  where  a 
part  of  their  nation  had  originally  gone  ;  but  without  success,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  mission.  At  length  the  object  was  effect- 
ed in  another  way.  One  summer's  day,  when  the  children  and  women 
of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware  tribes  were  together  gathering  fruit  on 
the  Wyoming  side,  a  feud  arose  between  them  concerning  the  title  to  a 
large  grasshopper  caught  by  one  child  and  claimed  by  another.  This  in- 
volved a  question  of  boundary  and  territorial  rights.  When  the  wanion 
returned,  (who  were  at  the  time  peaceably  engaged  together  in  the 
chase,)  they  took  part  with  their  respective  women :  a  sanguinary  con- 
test ensued,  in  which,  after  great  slaughter,  the  Shawanees  were  defeat- 

*  This  name  is  yariously  spelt— by  the  Morayians  Tadeueeund,  and  by  the  old  proyineiil 
writers,  Teedyuscung. 
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ed  and  expelled  from  the  valley  by  the  Delawares.  They  retired  among 
their  brethren  on  the  Ohio. 

Daring  the  French  war  of  1755-58^  a  variety  of  troubles  continued  to 
agitate  tiie  valley.  The  Nanticokes,  fear^  of  proximity  to  the  whites, 
removed  to  Chemung  and  Chenango,  in  the  country  of  nie  Six  Nations. 
The  Delawaresy  after  Braddock's  defeat,  openly  declared  for  the  French, 
and  were  doubtless  active  in  many  of  the  scalping  parties  that  desolated 
the  frontiers  during  the  autumn  of  1755.  But  they  were  conciliated  by 
the  proprietary  government,  backed  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson 
and  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia :  their  grievances  were  in  a  measure 
r^ressed,  and  their  feelings  soothed ;  new  houses  were  built  for  them  by 
the  government,  and  munificent  presents  granted.  A  part  of  the  nation 
had  removed  to  the  Ohio ;  but  Teedyuscung,  and  many  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  still  remained  at  Wyoming.  Until  1768,  the  frontiers  generally 
einoyed  a  state  of  peace. 

New  scenes  now  open  on  the  arena  of  Wyoming :  men  of  another  race 
were  now  to  contest,  even  unto  bloodshed,  the  title  to  these  fttir  lands. 
The  following  succinct  statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Wy- 
oming controversy  is  compiled  from  various  sources;  from  Chapman, 
Gordon,  Col.  Stone,  Miner,  and  Pickering : — 

**  The  first  grants  of  lands  in  America,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  **  bj  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
were  made  with  a  lavishness  which  can  exist  only  where  acquisitions  are  without  cost,  and  their 
Talne  unknown ;  and  with  a  want  of  precision  in  regard  to  boundaries,  which  could  result  only 
from  entire  ignorance  of  the  country."  In  1620,  King  James  I.  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Co.,  an 
association  in  England,  a  charter  **  for  the  ruling  and  governing  of  New  England  in  America." 
This  charter  ooy<^ed  the  expanse  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  was  an  exception  reserving  from  the  grant  all  ter. 
ritories  then  actually  in  possession  of  the  sulnects  of  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state. 
This  exception  operated  in  frivor  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  and  F<Nrt  Orange,  afterwards  New 
York  and  Albany.  The  Plymouth  Co.  in  1628  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  their  tern. 
toty,  and  in  1631  to  the  Connecticut  colony  theirs ;  both  by  formal  chartera,  which  made  their 
western  boundary  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  granted,  in  16^,  a 
new  charter  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  confirming  the  previous  one,  and  defining  the  southern 
boondary  to  be  at  a  pomt  on  the  coast,  120  miles  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  Narraganset  bay,  in  a 
•tzaightline.  In  1764,  the  same  monarch  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  &e  territory  then 
elaimed  and  occu|ned  by  the  Dutch,  and  extending  westward  as  frur  as  the  Delaware  baj.  The 
same  year  the  Duke  conquered  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  took  possession.  A  dispute  arising  be* 
tween  New  York  and  Connecticut,  concerning  their  boundary,  it  was  determined  by  royal  com- 
miflsimiers,  in  1683,  who  fixed  upon  the  present  line  between  those  states.  This  of  course  de- 
termined the  southernmost  point  m  the  boundary  of  Connecticut,  which  is  not  far  from  41  deg. 
north  latitude.  This  line,  extending  westward,  would  enter  Pennsylvania  near  Stroudsburg,  pass 
through  Conyngham  in  Luzerne  co.,  and  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Bloomsburg  in  Columbia  co., 
cutting  off  all  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

In  1681,  nineteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  Charies  II.  granted  to  Wm. 
Fenn  the  memorable  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  by  which  the  northern  boundary  of  his  province 
was  fixed  at  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  where  it  is  now  established.  Here  then  was  a 
broad  strip  of  territory  granted  by  the  same  monarch  to  different  grantees.  The  lands,  how. 
ever,  like  other  portions  of  the  wilderness,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  the  pre- 
eni^ion  right  only  was  considered  as  conveyed  by  the  charters. 

The  diMent  principles  involved  in  the  charter  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  this  provmce> 
necessarily  produced  an  essential  di^rence  in  the  manner  of  acquiring  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands.  In  the  coiotiy,  the  right  of  preemption  was  vested  in  the  fiople  ;  and  the  difiermt  towns 
in  Connecticnt  were  settled  at  successive  periods,  by  difierent  btmds  of  adventurers,  who  sepa- 
ratdy  acquired  the  Indian  title  either  by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  and  in  many  instances  without 
the  aid  or  interference  of  the  ccmimonweahh.  In  the  prfwinee,  the  ]Hetoiption  ri^t  was  vested 
in  l^niam  Penn,  who  made  no  grants  of  lands  until  the  Indian  title  had  been  extmguished,  and 
consequently  the  whole  title  in  Annsyhrania  was  derived  through  the  proprietaries. 

In  1753,  an  association  of  persons,  principally  inhabitants  of  Coimecticut,  was  formed  for  the 
purpoce  of  comroeDoing  a  settlement  in  thai  portion  of  the  Connecticut  territories  which  lay 
westward  of  the  province  i4  New  York*    Agents  were  accordingly  sent  eat  for  the  pvpose  of 
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rhrer,  in  which  the  indiane  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  eleven  yean  before,  had  boilt  their  town  eC 
Wyoming,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  agente ;  and  as  they  found  the  Indians  appareotly  Ttty 
Men^,  and  a  oenatderaUe  portion  of  the  valley  vnoceopied  except  for  purpoeee  of  honliBg,  tfacy 
reported  in  favor  of  eomineocinjif  their  settlemente  at  that  place,  and  of  ptimha«ny  the  luds  m 

the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  residing  near  the  great  lakes,  who  elaioied  all  the  lands '='— 

^oefaanna.    This  report  was  adopted  by  the  company ;  and  as  a  general  meeting  of  01 

•rs  from  all  the  EngliA  American  eolonies  was  to  take  place  at  Albany  the  next  year,  in 

■aee  of  his  majestjps  instruetioii,  for  ^  purpose  of  fonung  a  general  treaty  with  lbs  ImiisM,  il 

was  considered  that  a  fovmrable  opportonity  would  then  bepressnted  for  pnrehasing  ths  Wjomi«f 

lands. 

Whoi  the  general  congress  of  commisnoneri  assembled  at  Albany,  in  1755,  the  agents  ap- 
pointed  by  tl^  Sosqnehanna  Co.  attended  also ;  and  having  snocessfolly  eflboted  tiM  obieeli 
•f  their  negotiation,  obtained  from  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  on  the  llthnC  Myv 
1754,  a  deed  of  the  lands  i^Km  the  Susquehanna,  including  Wyoming  and  the  country  westwaid 
to  the  waters  of  the  AU^heny.* 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  the  Susquehanna  Co.  having,  in  the  month  of  May  preeeding,  n». 
euied  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the  establishment  of  a  settleasent,  and,  if 
his  majestv  should  consent,  of  a  separate  government  within  the  limits  of  their  purchase,  sent 
out  a  number  of  persons  to  take  possession  of  their  lands  at  Wyoming ;  but  finding  the  Indiana 

in  a  state  of  war  with  the  white  people,  the  settlement  of  the  countiy  was  at  that  time  r* ^ 

impracticable. 

A  general  peace  having  been  effected  with  the  Indians,  a  company  of  about  900  pesfons  i 
Connecticut  arrived  at  Wyoming,  in  August,  1762,  and  commenced  their  settlement  at  the  ns 
of  a  small  stream,  about  one  mile  above  the  Indian  town  of  Wyoming.    After  having  eleaied 
land,  sowed  some  wheat,  and  concealed  some  tools,  they  returned  to  Connecticut  for  t£s  wintar. 

"  In  the  following  year  these  adventurers  retomed  to  the  valley,  with  their  fomilies,  and  leevned 
their  labors ;  the  Indians  appearing  to  be  perfectly  friendly.  The  Delaware  chief^  Teedynae«if  » 
a  favorite  with  his  own  people,  and  disposed  to  be  on  g[ood  terms  with  the  whites,  had  vacmnA 
the  enmity  of  the  Six  Nations.  A  party  of  them,  during  this  year,  stole  into  the  valley,  and 
murdered  him,  by  setting  fire  to  his  dwelling,  in  which  he  was  consumed.  They  charged  Iha 
deed  upon  the  Connecticut  settlers.  The  latter,  unoonscioas  of  the  charge,  and  trusting  to  tht 
friendly  dispoeiUon  thus  far  manifested  by  the  Indians,  were  entirely  unprovided  with  arras.  B«l 
on  the  15th  Oct,  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  friends  of  Teedyuscung  suddenly  fell  upontbemt 
kiUed  about  twenty,  and  entirely  broke  up  the  settlement — the  surviving  men,  wosMn,  nadl 
children  being  obliged  to  fly  across  the  dismal  mountains,  by  the  light  of  their  own  dweDinf% 
which  were  plundered  and  burnt*'  No  further  settlement  was  made  until  the  year  1768.  In  th« 
mean  time,  the  Delaware  Indians,  those  who  were  still  friendly  to  the  whites,  removed  to  Wyn. 
lusing,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  Moravian  mission  there.  After  the  peace  between  Fnmc^ 
and  Ureat  Britain,  in  1763,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  of  noftb* 
western  Indians,  in  1764,  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  English  cofonies  to  cultivate  a  mt&r% 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  to  fix  a  definitive  boundary  to  the  purchases  made  at 
various  times.  A  general  treaty  was  accordingly  held  for  that  purpose,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  near 
the  Oneida  lake,  in  Oct  1768.  At  this  treaty  &e  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  procured  a  deed 
from  the  Six  Nations,  dated  5th  Nov.  1768,  for  all  the  lands  lying  within  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  not  been  previously  purchased  by  the  proprietaries.  This  purchase  indnded 
Wyoming,  and  all  the  lands  previously  sold  by  chiefs  of  the  same  nations  to  the  Susquehanna 
company. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  purchase,  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  sent  to  Wynsnng  a 
party  of  settlers  who  were  directed  to  lay  out  the  lands  there  into  two  manors  for  the  oee  oC  tha 
poprietaries.  One  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  extending  from  Nantieoke  foils  to  Monokeny 
island,  and  from  the  river  neariy  to  the  loot  of  the  mountain,  including  the  old  Wyonung  town, 
was  oalled  the  "  Manor  of  Stoke ;"  and  the  other  on  the  west  side,  near^of  the  same  exlsn^  WM 
called  the  *<  Manor  of  Sunbury ;"  and  a  lease  for  seven  years,  was  given  to  three  of  tbe  principal 


*  In  justice  to  the  Penns^dvanians  it  must  be  aUowed,  that  they  always  protested  againut  the 
legality  of  this  purchase  by  their  rivals— alleging  that  the  bargain  was  not  made  in  open  eoonefl, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  chiefo  only,  and.  that  several  of  them  were  in  a  stale  of  in- 
tdxicatkm  when  they  signed  the  deed  ci  conveyance.  It  is  furtbsrmore  true,  that  in  ITSi  the 
Six  Nations  had  m(A^  to  the  proprietaries  tiie  lands  upon  both  sidea  of  tbe  Susquehanna,  •*1nm 
the  nouth  of  the  said  river  up  to  the  mountains  caBed  the  Kakat^-ihlanawin  hiHs,  and  en  tha 
west  side  to  the  setting  of  tbe  sun."  But  this  deed  was  held,  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oonnoeti. 
cut  purchase,  to  be  qmte  too  indefinite ;  and  besides,  as  the  **hiUa"  mentkiMd,  whkii  aia  aons 
other  than  the  Blue  mountaiBS,  fbrmed  the  northern  boundaiy  not  only  of  thai  paiehase,  but,  m 
the  apprehension  of  the  Indians,  of  the  colony  <tf  Pennsylvania  itself  Wyonuig  valley  aoM  nol 
have  been  inohided.^— <SiCsns. 
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^  ivfaoMBamet  were  Chaiiee  Stowart,  Abwb  Ogden,  and  John  Jeanings.  These  penana 
Wen  direeted  to  take  poeeefsion  of  the  lande  there^  and  to  defend  themaelvee  and  those  under 
tliem,  against  all  eaemiee  whaterer. 

Oft  A  8ch  of  Feb.,  1769,  a  company  of  forty  persons  from  Connectioat  anrved  at  Wyominf ; 
ted  fomid  Slewart,  Ogden,  and  Jttmings,  m  possession  of  the  improTements  whieh  thej  had 
prariovrij  made  there,  and  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  secnre  themselves  by  the  erection  of 
m  blockhease  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Pennsylvania  party 
claimed  the  lands  mider  grants  from  that  province,  and  that  thej^  refused  to  give  up  to  them  thew 
imptorements,  they  built  smaD  buildings  of  logs  on  different  sides  of  the  blockhouse,  1^  which 
Bwans  they  interoepted  all  oomnnmication  with  the  sunounding  country,  and  entirely  invested 
tho  Pennsylvania  ^rarrison. 

Bbving  ihiied  m  his  hopes  of  reinforcements,  Ogden  [woposed  to  the  Conneeticut  people  an 
aasieable  settlement  of  their  reqieotive  claims,  and  invited  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Connec* 
party  to  the  blookhouse,  to  agree  upon  the  terms ;  three  of  whom  repaired  thither  for  that 
Dae.  They  were  immediatehr  seised  by  Jennings,  who  was  sheriff  of  Northampton  county, 
having  conducted  them  to  £aston,  they  were  there  thrown  into  prison,  until  si^dent  bail 
•Qold  be  proeured  for  their  release. 

"  And  now  commenced  a  bitter  civil  war,  which  lasted  with  the  alternate  success  of  the  diflhrent 
Mities  for  iq>wards  of  six  jrears.  In  vain  were  the  two  colonial  governments  of  Connecticut  and 
Feonaytvania  engaged  in  negotiations  to  adjust  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  In  vain  had  the 
eiown  been  appealed  to  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  vain  was  the  interposition  of  other  colonial 
authorities  invoked  for  that  object  Now  the  colonists  from  Ckmnecticut  were  increased  by  fresh 
•mvals  and  obtained  the  mastery ;  and  now  again,  either  by  numbers  or  stratagem,  did  the  Penn- 
•yhranians  become  lords  of  the  manors.  Forts,  bfockhouses,  and  redoubts,  were  built  upon  both 
ndes ;  some  of  which  sustained  regular  sieges.  The  settlements  of  both  parties  were  alternately 
iKokeD  up— the  men  led  off  to  prison,  the  women  and  children  driven  away,  and  other  outrages 
doflunitted.  Blood  was  several  times  shed  in  this  strange  and  civil  strife,  but,  considerinc  the 
taaaper  that  was  exhibited,  in  far  less  quantities  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Deeds  of 
Talor  and  of  surprising  stratagem  were  performed.  But,  strange  to  relate,  notwithstanding  these 
tnmbles,  the  population  of  the  valley  rapidly  increased,  and  as  the  Ck>nnecticut  people  waged  the 
contest  with  the  most  indomitable  resolution,  they  in  the  long-run  came  nearest  to  success.  The 
Pennsylvanians  having  sent  a  larg^  force  against  the  settlement,  under  Cd.  Plunket,  which  was 
Inglonously  defeated,  no  frirther  military  operations  against  it  were  attempted  from  that  quarter 
vein  after  the  revolution.  Meantime  the  settlements  had  been  greatly  extended,  and  several 
towna  designated  and  surveyed.'' 

**  Until  the  year  1774  the  people  had  lived  under  laws  of  their  own  enacting,  but  their  population 
iMid  now  become  so  consid^Ue  that  a  more  efficient  government  was  judged  expedient  An 
application  to  be  taken  under  the  immediate  ffovemment  of  Connecticut  was  attended  with  suo- 
eess,  and  under  the  general  [and  significant]  name  of  WesUmore-land  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Litchfield,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  Zebulon  Butler,  JEIsq.,  a 
gentleman  who  had  served  with  credit  in  the  French  war,  and  Nathan  Dennison,  Esq.,  also  a 
gentleman  of  character,  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace." 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  sieges,  and  sorties,  and  capitulations,  alluded  to  in  the  extracts 
above«  The  following,  from  Ghapman*s  History  of  Wyoming,  may  serve 
to  show  the  resolute  but  vindictive  spirit  that  animated  both  parties. 

The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  concluded  to  assemble  such  forces  as  their  personal  exertions 
amid  iwae,  far  the  neovtty  of  Wyoming ;  and  accordingly  in  September  a  force  of  one  hundred 
•nd  §Bihf  men  was  phiced  under  the  command  of  Capt  Offden.  A  proclamation  had  been  pub* 
fished  at  Philadelphia  by  Gov.  Penn,  on  the  28th  June,  1770,  directing  all  intruders  to  depart  from 
Wjmming,  and  forbidding  any  settlonents  to  be  made  there  without  the  consent  of  the  pn^nrieta- 
tiea,  and  Ogden  marched  with  his  fioices,  accompanied  by  Aaron  Van  Canopen,  Esq.,  and  othe^ 
etvil  oflieers,  ostensibly  for  the  puipose  of  canying  this  proclamation  into  effsct  Ogden,  know* 
ing  hia  strength  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  settlement  in  case  the  settlers  should  be 
In  garrison,  concluded,  if  possible,  to  attack  them  by  surprise ;  and  to  effect  this  the  more  safely, 
be  ooounenced  his  march  by  way  of  Fort  Allen,  on  the  Lehigh,  near  the  Water-gap,  and  thenoe 
hy  Ae  wanioi's  path  to  Wyooung.  Havina  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Wyoming  mountains,  they 
Ml  the  path  for  the  greater  safety,  and  on  the  night  of  the  3lBt  of  September  encamped  on  the 
head  waters  of  Solomon's  creek.  In  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Ogden,  with  a  few  attendants,  as- 
eended  the  high  knob  of  Bullock's  mountain,  now  called  "  PenolMcot,*'  which  commands  a  view 
a^the  whole  v^ley  of  Wyoming,  from  which,  with  his  glasses,  he  obsored  the  settlers  leave  the 
fort  and  go  into  the  fields  in  detached  partiea  at  a  &tance  to  their  work.  He  eonaluded  ta 
attack  them  in  this  situation,  unprovided  with  arms,  and  accordingly  divided  his  forces  into 
■0?enl  detachments  which  commenced  their  attacks  nearly  at  the  same  time.    The  working 
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partiee  were  immedktely  dMoereed  in  erefy  direetioii»  end  menj  of  Ikon  wero  talen  . 
and  eeni  under  an  eecort  to  Easton  jail ;  the  greater  number  suoceeded  in  reaching  the  iioit,  where 
they  immediately  prepared  for  their  defence.  Night  was  approaching,  and  Ogden  did  not  think 
pfoper  to  attack  t^  fort  He  accordingly  removed  his  troope  with  their  booty  to  their  encamp* 
ment  at  Soknnon'a-gap.  A  consultation  was  held  in  Fort  Durkee»  and  it  was  coocfaidedt  as  thejr 
had  proyision  and  anununition  to  last  some  time,  to  send  messengers  to  Coshutnnk  on  the  Dela. 
ware,  for  assistance.  Accordingly  about  midnight  the  messengers  departed,  and  thinking  that 
Ogden  and  his  party  would  bo  l&ely  to  guard  ti;^  direct  road  to  Coshutunk,  they  concludod  to  go 
out  through  SolomonVgap.  Ogden's  party  for  their  better  security  had  enoamped  without  Stm^ 
and  took  the  messengers  prisoners  in  the  gap ;  they  learned  from  them  the  conAiaed  situation  of 
the  fort,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence  they  concluded 
to  maka  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  fort.  Accordingly  Oj^den's  whole  force  was  imdkedintely 
pot  in  motion,  and  a  detachment  commanded  by  Capt  Craig  suddenly  entered  the  fort  under 
cover  of  the  nightt  knocked  down  the  sentinel,  and  anived  at  the  door  of  the  blockhouse  before 
the  garrison  received  notice  of  the  attack.  Several  of  the  latter  were  killed  in  attempting  to  make 
resistance  in  the  blockhouse,  and  Capt.  Craig's  men  having  forced  a  number  into  a  small  room 
where  the^  were  trampling  upon  the  women  and  children,  uiocked  down  Capt  Butler,  and  were 
about  to  pieiee  him  with  their  bayonets,  when  Capt.  Craig  himself  entered  the  apartment,  drovo 
the  soldiers  back,  and  prevented  further  bloodshed.  The  fort  being  thus  taken,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  garrison  were  again  sent  to  prison  at  Easton,  but  Capt  Butler  and  a  few  others 
were  conducted  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  cdnfined. 

Ogden  and  his  party  then  plundered  the  settlement  of  whatever  moveable  property  they  ooold 
find,  and  having  formed  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  withdrew  with  his  booty  to  the  settlements  below 
the  mountains,  where  most  of  his  men  resided.  The  Connecticut  party  having  disappeared,  the 
garrison  considered  themselves  as  secure,  the  fort  being  in  a  good  state  of  defence  ;  but  on  the 
18th  of  December,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  Uie  garrison  were  asleep,  a  body  of 
armed  men,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  from  Hanover  in  Lancaster  county,  and  six  ham 
New  England, Amder  the  command  of  Capt  Lazarus  Stewart,  suddenly  entered  the  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  garrison  by  a  general  huzza  for  King  George.  The  garrison  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  only  eighteen  men,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  women  and  children,  who  occupied 
several  houses  erected  within  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  Six  of  the  men  made  their  escape  bj 
leaping  from  the  parapet,  and  flying  imked  to  the  woods ;  the  remaining  twelve  were  taken  pri- 
soners, who,  with  the  women  and  children,  after  being  deprived  of  their  moveable  property,  were 
driven  from  the  valley,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  garrisoned  the  fort 

Nathan  Ogden,  a  brother  of  Capt.  Ogden,  was  killed  in  one  or  the  sub- 
sequent sieges.  Capt.  Ogden  at  the  same  time  being  closely  besieged, 
and  unable  by  any  other  mode  to  convey  intelligence  to  Pluladelphia, 
adopted  a  most  ingenious  stratagem  to  pass  the  enemy's  lines. 

Having  tied  a  portion  of  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  with  his  hat  upon  the  top  of  them,  and  hav* 
ing  connected  them  to  his  body  by  a  cord  of  several  feet  in  length,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
river,  and  floated  gently  down  the  current,  with  the  bundle  following  him  at  the  end  of  the  oord. 
Three  of  the  redoubts  commanded  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below,  and  the 
sentinels  by  means  of  the  star-light  observing  some  object  floating  upon  the  river  which  excited 
suspicion,  commenced  a  fire  upon  it,  which  was  continued  from  two  of  the  redoubts  for  some 
time,  until  observing  that  its  motion  was  very  uniform  and  no  faster  than  the  cuitent  their  sus. 
incions  and  their  firing  oeasedf  Ogden  escaped  unhurt,  but  his  clothes  and  hat  were  pierced  with 
several  balls. 

There  had  settled  on  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  anmnd 
the  Forks  of  the  two  branches,  a  race  of  men  quite  as  resolute  and  pug- 
nacious as  the  Wyoming  boys ;  but,  deriving  their  titles  from  Pennsylvania* 
they  viewed  with  jealousy  any  attempt  to  occupy  lands  under  Connecti- 
cut  title.  They  had  already  routed  an  infant  Connecticut  settlement  00 
the  West  branch,  and  imprisoned  the  settlers  at  Sunbury.  Col.  Plnnkett, 
one  of  the  West  branch  men,  not  satisfied  with  this,  was  for  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country;  and  accordingly  in  1775,  about  the  dOth 
Dec,  in  the  double  character  of  magistrate  and  colonel,  with  a  force  of 
700  armed  men,  and  a  large  boat  to  carry  provisions,  he  started  up  the 
North  branch,  ostensibly  on  the  peaceful  errand  ^  to  restore  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  county."  The  Wyoming  boys  knew  all  tne  strooif 
points  of  their  beautiful  valley,  itself  a  fortress,  and  intrenched  them- 
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0elt«8  at  t^  narrow  rooky  d^le  at  Nontiooke  fells,  through  which  Plun^ 
kett's  men  must  necessarily  pass.  The  assailants  were  welcomed  with  a. 
YoUey  of  modiie^  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  defile,  from  the  rampart 
on  the  western  side.  They  fell  back  and  deliberated.  FuUing  their  small 
boat  above  the  falls,  they  determined  to  pass  their  troops  over  in  small 
parties  to  the  eastern  side,  and  pass  up  into  the  valley  mider  the  beetling 
nrecipioe  that  frowns  upon  the  river  there.  The  first  boat  load,  which 
rlnnkett  accompanied,  were  attempting  to  land,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  Lieut.  Stewart  and  a  small  party  there  concealed  in 
the  bushes.  One  man  was  killed — ^they  tumbled  into  the  boat  and  floated 
down  the  river  as  fast  as  the  rapids  would  carry  them.  Another  council 
was  held — ^to  force  the  breastwork  on  the  western  side  was  deemed  im- 
practicable— the  amount  of  the  force  on  the  opposite  shore  was  unknown ; 
to  ascend  the  steep  rocky  mountains  in  the  face  of  a  foe  that  could  reach 
the  summit  before  them,  and  tumble  down  rocks  upon  their  heads,  was 
equally  impracticable ;  and  as  in  a  few  days  the  river  might  close,  and 
leave  them  no  means  of  exit  by  water,  they  concluded  to  abandon  the 
enterprise*  This  was  the  last  efibrt  against  Wyoming  of  the  provincial 
government,  which  expired  the  next  year,  amid  the  flames  of  revolution. 

For  a  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  was  allowed  a  season  of  comparative  repose.  Both  Gonnecti- 
cut  and  Pennsylvania  had  more  important  demands  upon  their  attention. 
The  census  of  the  valley  at  this  time  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Miner,  from  au- 
thentic data,  at  about  2,500  inhabitants.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolu- 
ticm,  '^the  pulsations  of  patriotic  hearts  throbbed  with  unfaltering  energy 
throughout  Wyoming.  The  fires  of  liberty  glowed  with  an  ardor  intense 
and  fervent."  At  a  town  meeting  held  Aug.  1, 1775,  it  was  voted,  **  That 
we  will  unanimously  join  our  brethren  of  America  in  the  common  cause 
of  defending  our  liberty."  Aug.  28,  '76, "  Voted,  that  the  people  be  called 
upon  to  work  on  ye  forts  without  either  fee  or  reward  from  ye  said  town.** 
The  same  year,  Lieut  Obadiah  Gore  enlisted'  part  of  a  company  and 
joined  the  continental  army.  Two  other  companies,  each  of  86  men, 
nnder  Capt  Robert  Durkee  and  Gapt.  Samuel  Ransom,  were  raised  under 
a  resolution  of  congress  the  same  year,  and  joined  the  continental  army 
as  part  of  the  Ccnnbcticut  line.  These  men  were  in  the  glorious  afiair  at 
Mill  Stone  ;  they  were  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  ami  Germantownyr 
and  in  the  terrible  cannonade  at  Mud  Fort,  (below  Philadelphia,)  where 
the  gallant  Spalding  commanded  the  detachment,  and  where  the  brave 
Mattfiewson  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball,  hi  Dec.  1777,  the  town 
meeting  voted,  poor  as  they  were,  and  almost  all  their  ablebodied  men 
away  in  the  service — nobly  voted,  **  that  the  committee  of  inspectors  be 
empowered  to  supply  the  sogers'  wives  and  the  sogers'  widows  and  their 
wilies  with  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Wyoming  was  an  exposed  fnmtier  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations — a  people  numerous,  fierce,  and  accustomed  to  war.  Prom  Tio- 
ga Point,  where  they  would  rendezvous,  in  twenty-four  hours  they  could 
descend  the  Susquehanna  in  boats  to  Wvoming.  Nearly  all  the  able- 
hodied  men  of  Wyoming  fit  to  bear  arms,  had  been  called  away  into  the 
continental  army.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  savages,  and  their 
British  employers,  should  breathe  vengeance  against  a  settlement  that 
aad  shown  aaoh  spirit  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    They  were  also,  beymd 
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doQbt,  stimulated  by  the  abseonding  toriea^  who  vme  hmmbg  wllh  • 
much  stronger  desire  to  avenge  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  owm 
wrongs,  than  with  ardor  to  serve  their  king.  The  defenceless  sitoaticm 
of  the  settlement  conld  not  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  would  nato- 
rally  invite  aggression,  in  the  hope  of  weakening  Washington's  anav  by 
ike  diversion  c^  the  Wyoming  tro<^  for  the  defence  of  their  own  m>n* 
tier.  All  these  circumstances  together  mcurked  Wyoming  as  a  devoted 
victim. 

He  following  dcetch  of  the  memorable  battle  of  1778  is  condensed 
itom  the  plea  of  the  Wyoming  delegation,  drawn  up  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Miner,  and  intended  to  be  delivered  before  the  legislature  of  Connecticut 
-^with  some  additional  facts  from  ^the  Haadeton  Travellers,''  and  odber 
sources. 

Late  in  June,  1778,  there  descended  the  Susqu^anna  Col.  John  Bntler,  with  his  town  totymi* 
MB,  a  detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal  Greens,  and  a  larjg^e  body  of  In^ans,  Mb^ 
ienscas.  The  British  and  Tories  numbered  about  400— the  Indians  about  700.  Jenlmi^s  iHt 
was  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  just  below  the  gorge.  This  fort  capitulated  on  the  2d  July,  to  ft 
detachment  under  Capt  Caldwell.  Wintermoot's  fort  had  been  built  near  Jrakins's,  by  a  Low 
Dutch  family  of  that  name,  with  a  view,  as  afterwatds  appeared,  to  aid  the  incnraioiis  of  iIm 
tones.  As  suspected,  Wintennoot*s  inrt  at  onoe  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy.  Here  tte 
British  and  Indian  force  was  assembled  at  dinner  just  before  the  battle.  To  defend  the  settle- 
ment  against  this  force  was  a  half-raised  company  of  Capt.  Deathic  [Doeterick]  Hewitt,  consist- 
ing of  &  or  50  men,  and  the  mihtia,  the  remains  merely,  out  of  which  the  three  companies  abott 
Mientioned  had  been  enlisted  for  the  continental  army.  There  were  several  foiti  at  Wyoming ,r-^ 
not  regular  fortifications,  with  walls,  and  embvarares,  and  gieat  gQ&s-— but  stockades,  buik  by 
fettanc  logs  on  end  in  ditches,  close  together,  surrounding  a  space  for  the  retreat  of  the  woram 
and  children,  with  no  oiher  means  of  defence  than  the  small-arms  of  the  men,  firing  throu|^  loop- 
holes. In  aU  Wyoming  valley  there  was  but  one  cannon,  a  four-pounder,  without  bali/KepI  at 
the  Wilkesbarre  fort  as  an  alarm  gun.  Against  such  a  f(Mroe  as  the  enemy  mustered,  not  one  of 
these  forts  could  have  hehi  out  an  hour,  or  kept  the  foe  fi»m  reducing  them  to  ashes.  Some  of 
the  aged  men  out  of  the  train-bands  formed  themselveB  into  companies  to  garrison  the  forts  and 
yield  to  the  helpless  such  protection  as  they  could.  Except  at  Pittston — ^which,  from  it9  posi* 
tion,  was  imminently  exposed — no  company  of  the  Wyoming  reginient  was  retained  for  partial 
defence.  All  the  rest  assembled  at  Forty  Fort,  on  the  Kingston  side,  prepared  in  the  best  man. 
ner  they  could  to  meet  the  enemyv  They  numbered  about  400  men  and  boys,  including  many 
not  in  the  train.band.    Old,  grey-headed  men,  and  grandfathers,  turned  out  to  the  mutter. 

CoL  Zebukm  Butler  happened  to  be  at  Wyoming  at  the  time,  and  though  he  had  no  ftoptt 
command,  by  invitation  of  the  people  he  placed  hunself  at  their  head,  and  led  them  to  batd** 
There  neyer  was  more  courage  displayed  in  the  various  scenes  of  war.  History  does  not  por- 
tray an  instance  of  more  p^llant  devotion.  There  was  no  other  altemfitive  but  to  fight  and  ood- 
quer,  or  die ;  for  retreat  with  their  fomilies  was  impossible*  Like  brave  men,  they  took  oodnsel 
of  thdir  courage.  On  the  3d  of  July  the^  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  CoL  ZdHihNi  BoUsr 
commanded  the  right  wing,  aided  by  Maj.  Garret.  Col.  Dennison  commanded  the  left,  asai^ed 
bjr  lieut.  Col.  George  Dorrance.  The  field  of  fight  was  a  plain,  partly  cleared  and  partly  covered 
with  scrub-oak  and  yelfow-pine.  The  right  of  Uie  Wyommg  men  rested  on  a  steep  bank,  which 
descends  to  the  low  river.flats :  the  left  extended  to  a  marsh,  thickly  covered  with  timber  and 


gers, 

comp ,  ^ ,  __  ^  ,  ^^  _     _ , 

ioh  ;  or  He-whe-goes-in'the-mnoie.]*    It  was  b^weon  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  aAenio<m  whed 

*  Until  the  publication,  vear  beforeiast,  of  the  Lifo  of  Brant,  [by  W.  L.  Stone,]  it  had  been 
asserted  in  all  history  that  that  celelwated  Mohawk  chieftain  was  the  Indian  leader  at  Wyofmng. 
He  himself  always  denied  an^  participation  in  this  bloody  expedition,  and  his  assertions  wer? 
Corroborated  by  the  British  officers,  when  questioned  upon  the  subject  But  these  denials,  not 
appearing  in  history,  relieved  him  not  from  the  odium ;  and  the  <*  monster  Brant"  has  been  ib* 
nounced,  the  worid  over,  as  the  author  of  the  massacre*  In  the  work  referred  to  aboyts,  iht 
author  took  upon  himself  the  vindication  of  the  savage  warrior  from  the  accusation,  and,  as  he 
thought  at  the  time,  with  success.  A  reviewer  of  that  work,  however,  in  the  Democratic  Maga* 
2ine,  who  is  understood  to  be  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  of  Massat^usetts,  disputed  the  point» 
maintaining  that  the  vindieatiaA  was  not  latisfSiotafy.    Tb»  Author  thereiq>Qa  mad*  a  joamsgr  ia^ 
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te  MgigreoMit  began,  a&dfoffdniatiAe it  was  lMpttq>wiA|[]^  On  ^ri^^  in  open 

ioldi  our  warn  find  and  adraneed  a  Btepf  and  the  anemj  was  driven  back.  But  their  iimnbef% 
nearly  thiee  to  one,  enabled  than  to  ontflank  our  men,  eapecially  on  the  left,  where  the  ground, 
a  awamp,  was  ezaetlj  fitted  for  saTage  warfare.  Onr  men  fell  rapidly  before  the  Indian  rifles ; 
the  tear  as  wdl  aa  tfeie  flank  waa jrained,  and  it  baeame  impoeaible  to  maintain  the  position.  An 
wder  la  foil  baek,  giran  by  CoL  fienniaaa,  ao  aa  to  pfaaeot  a  batter  front  to  the  enemy,  ooold  nol 
be  aiaevted  witboot  conAinon,  [and  aome  mianndentood  it  aa  a  signal  for  retreat.]  The  prac^ 
tised  enemy,  not  mofe  brave,  but,  besides  being  umxo  nnmerons,  fomiHariaed  to  war  in  fifty  bat« 
ties,  sprang  forward,  raised  their  hotiid  yeU  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  mshed  in  with 
the  tomahawk  and  ^pear,  and  oar  people  wwa  defoated.  They  deserved  a  better  fate.  One  of 
the  men  yielding  a  httie  gnamd.  Cot  Dorranee,  a  fow  minntes  before  he  fell,  with  the  OEtmosI 
coolness,  sud,  **  8tand  op  to  your  work,  sir.''  After  the  enemy  was  in  the  rear,  **  See  !'*  said  an 
officer  to  Capt.  Hewett,  **  the  enemy  is  in  force  behind  ns ;  shall  we  retreat  7**  **  I'll  be  d  d 
if  I  do!**  was  his  reply;  and  he  feU,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  **  We  are  nearly  alone,*' said  West* 
bnok*,  **shall  we  go?"  "I'll  have  one  more  shot  first,"  repliad  Cooper.  That  instant  a  savaga 
ipiang  towards  him  with  his  spear.  Cooper  stretched  him  on  the  earth,  and  reloaded  before  ha 
left  iho  groond.  When  the  left  waa  thrown  into  confusion,  our  Col.  Butler  threw  himself  in 
froni,  and  rode  between  the  two  lines,  exposed  to  the  double  fire.  <*  Don't  leave  me,  my  children,** 
sud  he ;  "  the  victory  will  be  oura."  But  what  could  400  undisciplined  raihtia  effect  against 
MOOveleaan  troopat  The  battle  was  fost !  Then  followed  the  most  dreadful  massaeie— the 
Host  heartrending  tortures.  The  Iwave  but  overpowered  soldiers  of  Wyoming  were  slaughtered 
without  meroyt  pnneipaOy  in  the  flight,  and  after  smrenderin^  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The 
phia,  the  rirer,  and  the  island  of  Monockonock  were  the  prmeqial  scenes  of  this  horrible  mas. 
saare.  Sijcteon  men,  |daoed  in  a  rinff  around  a  rook,  (wineh  ia  etill  shown,  behind  the  house  of 
Mr.  Gay,  near  the  river,)  were  held  by  stoat  Indians,  while  they  ware,  one  by  one,  slaughtered 
by  the  knifo  or  tomahawk  of  a  equaw.  One  individual,  a  strong  man,  by  the  name  of  Ham- 
BMMid,  eeoaped  by  a  deeperate  eflort.  In  another  similar  ring,  nine  persons  were  murdered  m  the 
stme  way.  Many  were  shot  in  the  river,  and  honted  out  and  slain  in  their  hiding-placea,  (in  one 
instance  by  a  near,  but  adverse  relative,)*  on  the  now  beautifol  island  of  Monockonock.  But 
sixty  ef  the  men,  who  went  into  the  battle,  survived ;  and  the  forts  were  filled  with  widows  and 
orphans,  (it  ia  said  the  war  made  150  widows  and  600  orphans  in  the  valley,)  whose  tears  and 
enes  weie  siqipceased  after  the  surrender,  lor  foar  of  provoking  the  Indians  to  kill  thera ;  for  il 
was  sn  Indtaa'a  pastime  to  brandish  the  tomahawk  over  their  Cntds. 

A  few  instances  will  show  how  oniyenal  waa  the  tnmHmt,  and  how  general  waa  the  slaughter^ 
Of  the  Gore  family,  one  was  awav  with  the  army,  five  brothers  and  two  brothers-in-law  went 
klo  the  battle.  At  evening  five  lav  dead  on  the  field,  one  returned  with  his  arm  broken  by  a 
iiflaAMll;th»  other,  and  only  one,  unhurt  FromthefiumofBfr.  Weeks,  aeven  went  out  to  battle; 
fife  eons  and  aons-in-law,  and  two  inmates.  Not  one  escaped— the  whole  seven  perished.  An. 
dsBon  Dmia  went  into  battle  with  Stephen  Whiting,  his  son-inJaw,  a  few  months  before  married 
to  his  dangfater.  The  dreadful  necessity  of  the  hour  aUowed  no  exemption  like  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  by  which  the  young  bridegroom  might  remain  at  home  for  one  year,  to  ehterup  kU  bride. 
The  field  of  death  was  the  resting-i^aee  of  both.  Anderson  Dana,  Jr.,  still  living*-4hen  a  bo|T 
of  nine  or  ten  years  old — ^was  left  the  only  protector  of  the  fomily.  They  fled,  and  begged  their 
W«r  to  Connectioat. 

Of  te  Imnan  fomHy ,  there  were  icw^  present  in  tbe  batlie.  Two  fell  in  the  battle,  another  died 
ef  the  fotigoea  and  exposure  of  the  day ;  another  waa  killed  the  aame  year  by  Indiana. 

to  the  Seneca  country,  and  pushed  the  investigation  among  the  surviving  chiefiB  and  warriors  of 
the  Senecas  engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  result  was  a  triumphant  acquittal  of  Brant  front 
an  participation  therein.  The  celebrated  chief  Captain  Pollard,  whose  Indian  name  is  Kaoun* 
doowand,  a  fine  old  warrior,  was  a  young  chief  in  that  battle.  He  gave  a  full  account  of  it,  and 
was  clear  and  positive  in  his  declarations  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that 
eampaign  at  aU.  Their  leader,  he  said,  was  CK-en-^mh-tohf  as  already  mentioned,  who  lived 
niany  years  afterward,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  chieftaincv  by  the  late  Young  King,  That 
l^nt  of  history,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  oonclusivefy  settled. — Col,  Stone's  History  of 
Wymmg 

*  During  the  bloody  fiffht  of  the  3d,  aome  of  the  fugitives  plunged  into  the  river  and  escaped 
to  the  opposite  shore.  A  few  landed  upon  Monockonock  island,  having  lost  their  arms  in  the 
ffight,  and  were  pursued  thither.  One  of  them  was  discovered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had  es« 
poosed  the  side  of  the  crown.  The  unarmed  whig  fell  upon  his  Imees  before  his  brother,  and  oU 
md  to  serve  him  as  a  slave  forever,  if  he  would  but  spare  his  life.    But  the  fiend  in  human 

farm  was  inexorable ;  he  muttered,  "  You  wre  a  d d  rebel!**  and  shot  him  dead.    This  tale 

u  too  hoiriUe  for  belief;  hot  a  survivor  of  the  battle,  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  confirmed  its  truth  to  thft 
^■vriler  with  his  own  lips.  He  knew  the  brothers  well,  and  in  Aug.  1839,  decUired  the  foot  to  be 
as.   The  name  of  the  brothera  waa  Pensil. — 8tone*9  History  of  Wyoming. 
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;  About  two.tUrds  of  tiiofe  who  went  out,  ftD.  Kftkad,  paatm|^,  and  Mo6d]r,  a  leir,  wiio  had 
•scaped,  came  rashing  into  WiUcesbarre  fort,  where,  tremUmg  wiSi  anxiety,  the  women  and  ehfl- 
dren  were  gathered,'  waiting  the  dread  iaene.  Mr.  lioUenback,  who  had  twum  the  rirer  naked, 
amid  the  b^Ue  of  the  enemy,  was  the  first  to  ^'^  them  the  appalling  news — **AU  tr  lottf** 
The/  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  down  the  riTcr.  Their  snfibrings  were  extreme.  Many  widows 
and  orphans  begged  their  bread,  on  their  wa  j  home  to  their  Mends  in  Connecticaft.  In  one  paitr* 
c»f  near  a  hundr^,  there  was  but  a  single  man.  Am  it  was  understood  that  no  quarter  woold  be 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  Ck>L  Zebolon  Bntler,  with  the  few  other  soldien  who  had  eaca|»ed, 
Mtired  that  same  evening,  with  the  families,  from  WiUceebarre  fort 

Bat— those  left  at  Forty  Fort  7  During  the  battle,  (says  the  venerable  Mrs.  Myen,  wh(H  tbea 
a  child,  was  there,)  they  could  step  on  the  river  bank,  and  hear  the  firing  distinctly.  Fora  wliQa 
It  was  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  hope  prevailed ;  but  by  and  by  it  became  broken  and  inefular* 
approachmg  nearer  and  nearer.  **  Our  pec^le  are  defeated — they  are  retreating !"  It  was  m 
dreadful  moment  Just  at  evening  a  few  of  the  fugitives  rushed  m,  and  fell  down  eifaaoated — 
some  wounded  and  bloody.  Through  the  night,  every  hour  one  or  more  came  into  the  fort  0«L 
Dennison  also  came  in,  and  rallying  enough  of  the  wreck  of  the  little  Spartan  band  to  ma^  m 
mere  show  of  defending  the  fort,  he  succeeided  the  next  day  in  entering  into  %  capitnlatian  for  Ao 
settlement,  with  Col.  John  Butler,  fair  and  honorable  for  the  circumstances ;  by  which  doabfk— 
many  lives  were  saved.* 

This  capitulation,  drawn  up  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  the  first  elsigyanii  nt 
the  settlement,  stipulated — 

That  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  grarrison  be  demolished.  Tliat  the  inbab* 
itants  occupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  entire  and  u»- 
hurt  That  the  continental  stores  are  to  be  given  up.  That  Col.  Butler  will  use  his  otmoai 
influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  preserved  entire  to  them.  Huittlie 
prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  delivered  up.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  eaUed  TorieSt 
be  made  good ;  and  that  they  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms,  and  unmolested  in  a 
free  trade  through  this  settlement.  That  the  inhabitants  which  Col.  Dennison  capitulates  for, 
together  with  himself,  do  not  take  up  arms  during  this  contest 

The  enemy  marched  in  six  abreast ;  the  British  and  Tories  at  the  mnrtheni  gate,  the  Indians  at 
the  southern ;  their  banners  flying  and  music  playing.  CoL  Dorrance,  then  a  lad  in  the  fott, 
remembered  ^le  fook  and  conduct  of  the  Indian  leader — all  eye— glancing  quickly  to  the  right- 
then  glancing  to  the  left — ^with  all  an  Indian's  jealousy  and  caution,  lest  some  treachery  or  am- 
bush should  lurk  in  the  fort  Alas !  the  brave  and  powerful  bad  fallen :  no  strongth  rwnainsd  to 
resist,  no  power  to  defend  J 

On  paper  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  are  foir,  but  the  Indians  immediatdy  began  to  sob  and 
bum,  plunder  and  destroy.  Col.  Dennison  complained  to  CcA,  Butler.  *'  I  wul  put  a  st<^  ta  it« 
sir;  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it,"  said  Butler.  TIm  plundering  continued.  Col.  D.- reraoostratad 
again  with  energy,  reminding  him  of  his  plighted  faith.  **  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  replied  CoL 
Butler,  waving  lus  hand  impatiently, "  I  can  do  nothing  with  them ;  I  can  do  nothing  with  tbem." 
No  lives,  however,  were  taken  by  the  Indians :  they  confined  themselves  to  plunder  and  insult 
To  show  their  entire  independence  and  power,  the  Indians  came  into  the  fort,  and  one  took  the 
hat  from  CoL  Dennison's  head.  Another  demanded  his  rifle-frock,  which  he  had  on.  It  did  not 
suit  Col.  D.  to  be  thus  stripped ;  whereupon  the  Indian  menacingly  raised  his  tomahawk,  and 
the  Col.  was  obliged  to  yield,  but  seeming  to  find  difficulty  in  taking  off  the  gannent,  he  stepped 
back  to  where  the  women  were  sitting.  A  girl  understood  the  movement,  and  took  from  a  podcet 
in  the  frock  a  purse,  and  hid  it  under  her  apron.  The  frock  was  delivered  to  the  Indian.  Hie 
purse,  containing  a  few  dollars,  was  the  whole  military  chest  of  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Myers  repre- 
sents Col.  Butler  as  a  portly,  good-looking  man,  perhaps  45,  dressed  in  green,  the  uniibrm  of  his 
rangers.  He  led  the  chief  part  of  his  army  away  in  a  few  days ;  but  parties  of  Indians  continued 
in  the  valley  burning  and  plundering,  until  at  length  fire  after  fire  arose,  east,  west,  north,  and 

*  The  early  historical  accounts  of  this  battle,  by  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall,  (first  editionj 
Thatcher,  (in  his  Military  Journal,)  the  London  6entlenian*s  Magazine — and  even  the  **  Incidents 
of  Border  Life,"  published  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  as  late  as  1839 — do  mat  injustice  to 
Col.  Dennison's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  weU  as  to  that  of  the  British  CoL  Butler.  They  all 
republish  and  perpetuate  the  exaggerated  tale,  collected  from  the  first  panic-stricken  and  suffiaring 
fiogitives,  who  fled  on  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river.  They  were  fuE 
of  enormous  exaggerations,  such  as  that,  "  on  Col.  Dennison's  inquiring  on  what  terms  a  capito- 
httion  would  be  granted,  the  enemy  replied,  Hhe  hatchet;*  and  that,  with  this  threat  of  butdheiy 
to  all  under  his  protection,  without  an  efibrt  at  defence,  or  to  sell  their  lives  as  deariy  as  possibls» 
the  whole  fort  ftill  of  women  and  children  was  yielded  to  indiscriminate  massacre."  No  such 
thing — not  a  life  of  aU  those  under  CoL  Dewnuon'e  charge  was  lost.  The  surviving  ladies,  who 
were  then  in  the  fort,  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  Indians  were  kind  to  them ;  exoq>t  that  they 
plundered  them  of  every  thing  except  the  clothes  upon  their  backs,  and  marked  them  with  paint 
to  prevent  their  being  killed  by  other  Indians— a  common  precaution  among  red-men. 
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•onOu  lim  iKak  or  ton  d>yi,  it  wai  twn  that  tfaa  vMm  of  oapitalatkM  affiwdad  bo  mmU^ ; 
ind  the  renuuning  widows  and  orphans,  a  desolate  band,  with  scarcely  pKmsions  for  a  day,  teok 
up  their  sad  pilgrimage  over  the  dreaiy  wildeoiess  of  the  Pokono  moqntaiiiiH  and  the  dismal 
<«  Shades  of  PeaUi.** 

Most  of  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Strondsbiirg,  where  there  was 
a  small  garrison.  For  two  or  three  days  they  lived  upon  whortleberries, 
which  a  kind  Providence  seems  to  have  furnished  in  uncommon  abun- 
dance that  season — ^the  manna  of  that  wilderness,  Mr.  Miner,  in  the 
•Hazleton  Travellers,**  says : — 

**  What  a  picture  for  the  pencil  t  EveiT  pathway  throngfa  the  wilderness  tfanrnged  with  wotnea 
and  children,  old  men  and  bors.  The  able  men  of  middle  life  and  activity  were  either  away  in 
the  general  service,  or  had  faUen.  There  were  few  who  were  not  in  the  engagement ;  bo  that  in 
one  drote  of  fugitives  consisting  oi  one  hundred  persons,  there  was  only  one  man  with  them.  Let 
the  painter  stand  on  some  eminence  commanding  a  view  at  once  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain. 
Let  him  paint  the  throng  climbing  the  heitfhts ;  hunying  on,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sor. 
lew.  Take  a  single  group  t  the  affirighted  mother,  whose  husband  has  fallen ;  an  infant  on  her 
bosom ;  a  child  by  the  hand ;  an  aged  parent,  slowly  climbing  the  ragged  way,  behind  her ;  hun^ 
get  preoosi  them  sorely ;  in  the  rustling  of  every  leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage ;  the 
"  Shades  of  Death"  before  them ;  the  valley,  all  in  flames,  behind  them ;  their  eottajge,  theor 
bsms,  their  harvests,  all  swept  in  this  flood  of  ruin ;  their  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood- 
alnwcr  of  savage  vengeance !" 

The  Weekses  who  fell  in  the  battle  are  mentioned  above.  Not  one  escaped ;  the  whole  seven 
fcB,  and  the  old  man  was  left  like  the  oak  struck  with  lightning — ^withered,  bare,  blasted — all  its 
boQghs  torn  away. 

——>«———  **  Man  cannot  tell 

With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 

He  turned  him  to  the  battle-field,  where  lay 

His  hopes— his  children — fondly,  dearly  loved.*' 

The  engagement  was  on  Friday.  On  Sunday  morning  twenty  Indians  came  to  his  house  and 
Ordered  breakfast.  They  told  Mr.  Weeks  he  must  go — ^he  could  not  stay — he  must  clear  out 
**  All  my  sons  have  fallen,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  here  I  am  left  with  fourteen  grandchildren, 
aU  TOung  and  helpless.'*  After  breakfast,  one  of  the  Indian  leaders  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Weeks, 
took  the  hat  firom  his  head,  and  put  it  on ;  he  then  wheeled  into  the  middle  of  tne  street  a  large 
rocking.chair  with  a  cushion  in  it,  sat  himself  down,  and  rocked  himself.  The  tigers,  gorged 
with  fbod,  blood,  and  plunder,  for  the  moment  paused,  and  rocked  themselves  into  somethmg 
fike  good  nature.  In  sending  the  fomily  into  exile,  they  allowed  them  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
wagon  to  carry  the  chilchren,  a  bed,  and  some  food.  They  went  up  the  Lackawanna  to  Orange 
county.  New  York.    (See  p.  342.)— Ha«/«toii  Travellers, 

Mis.  Jenkins,  in  her  veiy  interesting  narrative,  says,  that  in  those  times  of  peril  and  sufiering, 
the  women  performed  their  part  While  the  men  were  out  on  duty,  the  women  gathered,  husked« 
and  garnered  the  com.  I  speak  now  of  other  years,  for  little  was  saved  in  the  melancholy  and 
bloo^  78.  '*  We  had  not  oidv  to  do  this,  but  at  times  to  make  our  own  powder !"  '*  Your 
own  powdn*,  Mrs.  Jenkins !"  I  exclaimed.  *'  Was  it  so  7  Had  your  people  not  only  to  find 
tieops  for  the  continental  army — to  build  their  own  forts — ^to  raise  men  for  their  own  defence,  to 
clothe  them,  to  arm  them,  to  food  them — ^but  were  they  obliged  to  make  their  own  powder  7  But 
bow  did  you  make  it  7"  *'  O,  we  took  up  the  floors,  and  dug  out  the  earth — put  it  up  and  drained 
water  through  it,aa  we  leech  ashes — mixed  weak  1^ — boiled  them  together — let  the  liquid  stand, 
and  saltpetre  would  rise  in  crystallizations  on  the  top ;  then  we  mixed  sulphuf  and  charcoaL 
Bfr.  HoUenbaek  went  down  the  river  and  brought  up  a  pounder." — Hazleton  Travellert. 

When  Forty  Fort  capitulated,  (Mrs.  Hewitt  was  there  at  the  time,)  Col.  John  Butler,  as  he 
catered  the  gate,  saw  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  young  man  about  twen^-five.  He  was  an  Englishman 
—had  deserted  from  the  enemy — was  an  excellent  disciplinanan,  and  had  been  serviceable^  in 
trainiag  our  men.  <*  Boyd,"  said  Butler,  recognising  him,  <*  go  to  that  tree,"  pointing  to  a  pine 
not  &r  outside  the  fort  '*  I  hope  your  honor  wtHI  consider  me  as  a  prisoner  of  war."  **Go  to 
that  tree!"  repeated  Butler,  sternly.    Boyd  went,  and  was  shot  down^-^Haxleton  Traveller $, 


"In  March,  1779,  the  spring  after  the  battle,  a  Iarg«  body  of  Jndians  came  down  tm  the 
Wyoming  settlements.    The  people  Were  fow,  weak,  imd  ill  prepared  for  defence,  although  a 
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Mf  of  tisopf  w«8  ttatioosd  ia  tiie  TaDet  iScr  that  porpoae.    The  fsra^  w«rt 

■boot  400  man.  Thej  soattered  themaehrefl  abroad  orer  the  eettlemeat,  morderinf ,  hamisfv 
taking  piieoiMn,  robbing  honees^  and  driving  away  cattle.  AfiiBt  doing  much  mjury,  they  coiw 
centrated  their  forces,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  in  Wilkesbarre ;  but  the  diacharge  of  a 
field^nece  detoned  litem,  and  they  raised  the  ai^ge.  The  home  of  Thaddeua  WilHams  was  Abo 
attacked  by  a  party.  The  old  num  was  sick  in  bed ;  and  Sergeant  Williams,  his  soOt  with  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  withstood  the  siege,  killed  a  part  of  the  assailants,  and  entirely  droTe  off  ths 
others.— IfMieleii  TVMeOerff.* 

Soon  after  the  battle,  Caot.  Spalding,  with  a  company  from  Stronds- 
burg,  took  possession  of  the  aesolate  valley,  and  rebuilt  the  fort  at  Wilkes^, 
barre.  CoL  Hartley,  from  Muncy  fort,  on  the  West  Branch,  also  went 
up  the  North  Brancn  with  a  party,  burned  the  enemy's  villages  at  Wya- 
lusing,  Sheshequin,  and  Tioga,  and  cut  off  a  party  of  tiie  enemy  who  were 
taking  a  boat-load  of  plunder  from  Wyoming. 

Most  of  the  settlers  had  fled  after  the  battle  and  massacre,  but  here  and 
there  a  family  had  remained,  or  had  returned  soon  after  the  flight  Skulk- 
ing parties  of  Indians  continued  to  prowl  about  the  valley,  Idlling,  plun- 
dering, and  scalping,  as  opportunity  ofiered.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Frances  Slocum  was  captured.    The  story  of  her  life  fully  illustrates  the 

*  The  "  Haxleton  Trayellen*'  is  not  a  yolnme,  but  a  series  of  historical  and  biographieal 
sketches,  in'  the  form  of  dialo^es  between  two  travellers  firom  Hazleton,  written  by  the  Hoik 
Charles  Miner,  and  published  m  the  Wyoming  -R^ublican  in  1837-38.  These  sketches  con- 
tatn  many  vivid  pictores  of  the  adventures,  suffsrings,  and  characters  of  the  old  settlers  of  the 
valley-^pictures  that  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages — but  where  to  begin  7  and,  having 
begun,  where  should  we  stop  short  of  another  volume  ?  Our  restricted  limits  force  as,  though 
with  extreme  reluctance,  to  omit  many  interesting  details,  not  the  least  important  of  which  an 
the  biomphical  sketches  in  those  numbers.  Mr.  Miner  has  promised  to  add  to  the  numbar  of 
these  sketches,  and  to  give  them  to  the  public  at  some  future  day.  But  lest  he  should  there  enit 
a  sketch  of  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  in  the  valley,  we  extract  the  following  from  CoL  Stoned 
Histcny  of  Wyoming : — 

"  My  friend  Charles  Miner  is  an  able  man,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Con.,  and  emigrated  to  Ae 
vall^  of  W^ming  in  the  year  1799 — being  then  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  first  engaged  m 
school  teaching.  Having  a  brother,  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  who  was  a  practical  printer, 
he  invited  him  to  join  him  in  his  sylvan  retreat,  and  establish  a  newspaper.  The  brother  did  se ; 
and  the  twain  conjointly  established  the  '*  Luzerne  Federalist*'  This  paper  was  subsequently  tii- 
perseded  by  "  The  Gleaner,"  but  under  the  same  editorial  conduct — ^that  of  Charles  Mhrar.  It 
was  through  the  columns  of  the  Gleaner  that  Mr.  Miner,  for  a  long  series  of  months,  instructed 
and  amused  the  American  people  by  those  celebrated  essays  of  morals  and  wit,  of  fact  and  Ikncy, 
and  delicate  humor,  purporting  to  come  "  From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe,**  and  which 
were  very  generally  r^uUished  in  the  newqMipers.  The  Gleaner  and  its  editor  becaaM  00  popular, 
that  the  latter  was  invited  to  Philadelphia,  as  associate  editor  of  the  *'  Political  and  CoauBennal 
Register,*'  so  long  and  favorably  known  under  the  conduct  of  the  late  Major  Jackson. 

**  Not  liking  the  metropdis  as  well  as  he  did  the  country,  Mr.  Miner  soon  retired  to  the  pleoiat 
town  of  Westchester,  eighteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where,  in  connection  with  his  fatothv 
Asher,  who  had  also  removed  from  Wilkesbarre,  he  established  the  Village  Record — a  paptr 
which  became  as  popular  for  its  good  taste,  and  the  ddicacy  of  its  humor,  as  the  Gleaner  hid 
been  aforetime,  roor  Robert  hero  wrot^  again  under  the  signature  of  "  John  Harwood."  Whils 
a  resident  of  Westchester,  Mr.  Miner  was  twice  successively  elected  to  congress,  in  a  douWs 
district,  as  a  colleague  of  the  present  Senator  Buchanan. 

<*  While  in  congress  Mr.  Miner  showed  himsdf  not  only  a  useful,  but  an  able  meihber.  In  the 
subject  of  slavery  he  took  a  deep  interest,  laboring  diligently  in  behalf  of  those  rational  measures 
for  its  melioration  which  were  doing  great  good  before  a  different  feeling  was  infhsed  into  the 
minds  of  many  benevolent  men,  and  a  difierent  impulse  imparted  to  their  action  on  this  subject 
There  is  another  act  for  which  Mr.  Miner  deserves  all  praise.  It  was  he  who  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  silk-growing  business.  He  drew  and  introduced  the  first  resola* 
tion  upon  the  subject,  and  wrote  the  able  report  which  was  introduced  by  the  late  €}eneral  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  to  whom  that  resohition  hsd 
been  referred. 

**  It  is  now  [in  1840]  about  dght  years  since  Mr.  Bfmer  relinquished  bunness  in  Westchester, 
and,  with  his  brother,  returned  to  Wyoming,  where  both  have  every  promise  of  spending  the  even- 
ing of  their  days  most  happily.*' 
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previontly  made,  that  the  history  of  this  valley  oootiUns  nmeh  of 
*•  truth  more  strange  than  fiction.'*  The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
letter  published  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  1839 : — 

At  a  little  disUnoe  ftom  tbe  present  eoorthouee  At  WiUceBbftrre,  Hved  a  fiunilj  br  the  name  of 

Slocmiit  {Mr*  Jonathan  Siocum.]    The  men  were  one  day  awaj  in  the  fields,  and  in  an  instant 

thB  bouse  was  surrounded  by  Indians.    Th«re  were  in  it,  a  mother,  a  daughter  aboot  nine  vean 

of  age»  a  son  aged  thirteen,  another  daughter  aged  ^yBj  and  a  little  boj  aged  two  and  a  half.    A 

young  man,  and  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Kingsley,  were  present  grinding  a  knifew    The  first  thing 

th»  Indians  £d  was  to  shoot  down  the  young  man  and  scalp  him  with  the  knife  which  he  had  in 

lus  hand.    The  nine  year  old  sister  took  the  little  boy  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and  ran  out  of 

the  back  door  to  get  to  the  fort.    The  Indians  chased  her  just  enough  to  see  her  fright,  and  to 

liaTe  a  hearty  laugh,  as  she  ran  and  clung  to  and  lifted  her  chubby  little  brother.    They  theft 

took  the  Kingsley  boy  and  young  Siocum,  aged  thirteen,  and  littlb  Frances,  aged  five,  and  pre* 

pared  to  depart.    But  finding  young  Siocum  lame,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  mother,  they 

set  him  down  and  left  him.    Their  captiyes  were  then  young  Kingsley  and  the  little  girl.    The 

mother's  heart  swelled  unutterably,  and  for  3rears  she  could  not  descrilw  the  scene  without  tears. 

She  saw  an  Indian  throw  her  child  orer  bis  shoulder,  and  as  her  hair  fell  over  her  face,  with  one 

band  she  brushed  it  aside,  while  the  tears  fell  from  her  distended  ^es,  and  stretching  oat  her 

€»Cher  hand  towards  her  mother,  she  called  for  her  aid.    The  Indian  turned  into  the  busies,  and 

thie  was  the  last  seen  of  little  Frances.    This  image,  probably,  was  carried  by  the  mother  to  her 

nave.    About  a  month  after  this  ihej  came  again,  and  with  the  most  awful  cruelties  murdered 

3ie  aged  grandfather,  and  shot  a  ball  in  the  leg  of  the  lame  boy.    iniis  he  earned  with  him  in 

bis  leg,  nearly  six  years,  to  the  grave.    The  kst  child  was  bom  a  few  months  after  these  trage* 

^ies !    What  were  the  conversations,  the  conjectures,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  respecting  the  fete 

a€  little  Frances,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

As  the  hojm  grew  up  and  became  men,  they  were  r&rj  anxious  to  know  the  fete  of  their  litHe 
lair-haired  sister.  They  wrote  letters,  they  sent  inquiries,  they  made  journeys  through  all  the 
West  and  into  the  Canadas.  Four  of  these  journeys  were  made  in  vain.  A  silenos,  deep  as  that 
of  the  forest  through  which  they  wandered,  hung  oyer  her  fete  during  sixty  years. 

My  reader  will  now  pass  oyer  fifty-eight  years,  and  suppose  him^lf  far  m  the  wildemess  of 
Indiana,  en  the  bank  of  the  Mississinewa,  about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Wayne.  A  very 
jM«pe^al4e  agent  of  the  United  States  [Hon.  George  W.  Ewing,  of  Peru,  la.]  is  trayeliinff  there» 
and  weary  and  belated,  with  a  tired  horse,  he  stops  in  an  Indian  wigwam  for  the  nifht.  He  can 
apeak  the  Indian  language.  The  femily  are  rich  for  Indians,  and  have  horses  and  mins  in  abnn* 
dance.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  notices  that  the  hair  of  the  woman  ia  light,  and  her  skin 
imder  her  dress  is  also  white.  This  led  to  a  conyersation.  She  told  him  she  was  a  white  child, 
but  ha4  been  carried  away  when  a  very  small  giri.  She  could  only  remember  that  her  name  was 
Siocum,  that  she  lived  in  a  little  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  how  many  there 
were  in  her  fether*s  femily,  and  the  order  of  their  ages !  But  the  name  of  the  town  she  could 
not  remember.  On  reaching  his  home,  the  agent  mentioned  this  story  to  his  mother.  She  urged 
and  pressed  him  to  write  and  print  the  account.  Accordingly  he  wrote  it,  and  sent  it  to  Lancas- 
ter  in  this  state,  requesting  that  it  might  be  published.  By  some,  to  me,  unaccountable  blunder, 
it  lay  in  the  office  ttoo  years  before  it  was  published.  In  a  few  days  it  M  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Skwum,  of  Wilkesbarre,  who  was  the  little  two  year  and  a  half  old  boy,  when  Frances  was  taken. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  off  to  seek  his  sister,  taking  with  him  his  oldest  sister,  (the  one  who  aided 
him  to  escape,)  and  writing  to  a  brother  who  now  lives  in  Ohio,  and  who  I  believe  was  bom  after 
the  oaptiyity,  to  meet  him  and  go  with  him. 

The  two  brothers  and  sister  are  now  (1838)  on  their  way  to  seek  little  Frances,  just  9txt§ 
}etir8  after  her  captivity.  They  reach  the  Indian  country,  the  home  of  the  Mianu  Indians, 
Ifine  miles  from  the  nearest  white  they  find  the  little  wigwam.  **  I  shall  know  my  sister,"  said 
tiie  eiyihxed  sister,  "  because  she  lost  the  nail  of  her  first  finger.  You,  brother,  hammered  it  off 
in  the  blacksmith-shop,  when  she  was  four  years  old^'  They  go  into  the  cabin,  and  find  an 
Indian  woman  haying  the  appearance  of  seventy-five.  She  is  painted  and  jewelled  off,  and 
dressed  like  the  Indians  in  all  respects.  Nothing  but  her  hair  and  covered  skin  would  indicate 
her  origin.  T^ey  get  an  interpreter,  and  begin  to  converse.  She  tells  them  where  she  was  bom, 
her  naoM,  dtc,  wiUi  the  order  of  her  father's  family.  *'  How  came  your  nail  gone  7"  said  the 
oldest  sister.  **  M^  older  brother  pounded  it  off  when  I  was  a  little  child  in  the  shop  !**  In  a 
word,  they  wera  satisfied  that  this  was  Frances,  their  long.lost  sister !  They  asked  her  what 
her  Christian  name  was.  She  could  not  remember.  Was  it  Frances  f  She  smiled,  and  said 
**yet.^  H  was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  pronounced  for  sixty  years  I  Here,  then,  they 
were  met— two  brothers  and  two  sisters !  They  were  all  satisfied  they  were  brothers  and  sisters 
But  what  a  contrast !  The  brothers  were  walking  the  cabin,  unable  to  speak ;  the  oldest  sister 
was  weeing,  but  the  poor  Indian  sister  sat  motionless  and  passionless,  as  indiffinent  as  a  spec 
lator.  Thero  was  no  throbbing,  no  fine  chords  in  her  bosom  to  be  touched. 
When  Mr.  Sloeum  was  giying  me  this  history,  I  said  to  him,  "But  oonld  she  not  q^  Eng. 
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fidi7»  ''Notftwofd."  "Didsheknovherafler  « No-^Mid  no  idea  of  it.»  «B«itwiiAi 
Wtirelj  ignorant?"  "  Sir,  the  didn't  know  vfhen  Sunday  eome$!**  .  This  was  indeed  tlie  oeo. 
summation  of  ignorance  in  a  descendant  of  tl^e  Puritans ! 

But  what  a  picture  for  a  piunter  would  the  inside  of  that  cabin  haye  aflbrded  T  Here  were  the 
ehildren  of  civiliiation»  respectable,  temperate,  inteUigeot,  and  wealthy,  able  to  oTeroome  moss- 
tains  to  recover  their  sister.  There  was  the  child  of  the  forest,  not  able  to  tell  the  day  of  tht 
week,  whose  views  and  feelings  were  all  confined  to  that  cabin.  Her  whole  histoiy  might  be  told 
in  a  word.  She  lived  with  the  Delawares  who  carried  her  off  till  nown  op,  and  tiien  marmd  t 
PelawBie.  He  either  died  or  ran  away,  and  she  then  married  a  Miami  Indian,  a  €hiei^  as  I  be- 
lieve. She  has  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  married,  and  who  live  in  all  the  glory  of  an 
Indian  cabin,  deerskin  (Hotbes,  and  cowskin  head-dresses.  No  one  of  the  family  can  qpeak  t 
word  of  English.  They  have  horses  in  abundance,  and  when  the  Indian  sister  wanted  to  tc 
oompany  her  new  relatives,  she  whipped  out,  bridled  her  horse,  and  then,  a  la  l\ark,  meosted 
astride,  and  was  off.  At  night  she  could  throw  a  blanket  around  her,  down  D^oa  the  floor,  and 
at  once  be  asleep. 

The  brothers  and  sister  tried  to  persuade  their  lost  sister  to  return  with  them,  and,  if  she  de- 
nied it,  bring  her  children.  They  would  transplant  her  again  to  the  banks  of  the  SuBquehaana, 
and  of  their  wealth  make  her  home  happy.  But  no.  She  had  always  lived  wi&  the  IndiaBs; 
thsy  had  always  been  kind  to  her,  and  she  had  promised  her  late  husband  on  his  death-bed,  that 
■he  would  never  leave  the  Indians.  And  there  they  left  her  and  hers,  wild  and  darkened  heatbea, 
though  sprung  fiom  a  pious  race.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  much  this  brother  is  interuted 
for  her.  He  mtends  this  autumn  to  go  again  that  loiig  journey  to  see  his  tawny  sister— to  cany 
her  presents,  and  perhaps  will  petition  congress  that,  u  these  Miamis  are  driven  off,  there  ma^lie 
a  tract  of  land  reserved  for  his  sister  and  her  descendants.  His  heart  yearns  with  an  indescnba. 
ble  tendemees  for  the  poor  helpless  one,  who,  sixty-one  years  ago,  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  iier 
mother.  Mysterious  rrovidence !  How  woadeniil  the  tie  which  can  thus  bind  a  famSy  1s- 
gether  with  a  chun  so  strong ! 

I  will  cmly  add  that  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  boy  Kinpley.  The  probabilitj  eo- 
tainly  is,  that  he  is  not  living.  This  account  I  had  from  the  Ups  of  Mr.  Slocum,  the  brother,  and 
the  same  who  was  two  and  a  half  years  old  when  little  Frances  was  carried  away. 

[Frances*  seoood  husband  was  known  amonffhis  tribe  as  '*  the  deaf-man,"  and  the  riBa^e 
where  she  lives  is  called  Deaf-man's  village.  The  United  States,  by  treaty,  has  granted  bar  a 
rich  reserve  of  land.  Her  son-in-law,  Ci4>t.  Brouillette,  is  a  half-breed,  of  Frencm  eztractkn, 
and  one  of  the  noblest-looking  men  of  his  tribe.  The  whcde  fomily  are  highly  respectable  ainoD| 
their  nation,  and  live  well,  having  a  great  abundance  of  the  comforts  of  Indian  lifo.  The  BCbioi 
Bation  has  recently  agreed  to  move  beyond  the  MississippL] 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  Gen.  Sullivan  passed  through  Wyoming,  with 
his  army  from  Easton,  on  his  memorable  expedition  against  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations.  As  they  passed  the  fort  amid  the  firing  of  salutes,  with 
their  arms  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  their  hundred  and  twenty  boats 
arremged  in  regular  order  on  the  river,  and  their  two  thousand  pack- 
korses  in  single  file,  they  formed  a  military  display  surpassing  any  yet 
seen  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  savages.  Having  ravaged  the  country  on  the  Gene- 
see, and  laid  waste  the  Indi^  towns.  Gen.  Sullivan  returned  to  Wyoming 
In  October,  and  thence  to  Easton.  But  the  expedition  had  neither  intimi- 
dated the  savages  nor  prevented  their  incursions.  During  the  remainder 
oi  the  war  they  seemed  to  make  it  their  special  delight  to  scourge  the 
valley ;  they  stole  into  it  in  sm&U  parties— -blood  and  desolation  maridng 
their  track. 

In  the  spring  (March)  of  1784,  the  settlers  of  Wyoming  were  con^iefled 
again  to  witness  the  desolation  of  their  homes  by  a  new  cause.  The 
winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  on  the  bre.aking«ip  of  the  ice  in 
the  spring,  the  Susquehanna  rose  with  great  rapidity;  the  inunense 
masses  of  loose  ice  from  above  continued  to  lodge  on  that  whieh  was  stiii 
firm  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley ;  a  ^rge  was  formed,  and  one  general 
inundation  overspread  the  plains  of  Wyoming.  The  inhabitants  took 
refuge  on  the  surrounding  heights,  many  being  rescued  from  the  roofiof 
their  floating  houses.    At  length  a  g<Mrge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  TftHey 
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g&ve  way,  and  huge  masses  of  ice  -were  scattered  in  erery  direction, 
which  remained  a  great  portion  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  deluge 
broke  the  gorge  below  with  a  noise  like  that  of  contending  thunder- 
storms, and  houses,  bams,  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  were  swept  off  in  the  rushing  torrent.  A  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions followed  the  flood,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  plunder  and  persecution  of  the  Permamite  soldiers  quartered 
among  them.  Gov.  Dickinson  represented  their  sufferings  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  a  recommendation  for  relief,  but  in  vain.  This  was  known  as 
the  ice  flood;  another,  less  disastrous,  which  occurred  in  1787,  was  called 
the  pumpkin  floody  from  the  fact  that  it  strewed  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  with  the  pumpkins  of  the  unfortimate  Yankees. 

After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  old  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
land  titles  was  renewed,  and  soon  grew  into  a  civil  war.  This  war,  like 
the  old  one,  was  marked  by  sieges  of  forts ;  capitulations  made  only  to  be 
broken  ;  seizures  by  sheriffs ;  lynching — in  which  Col.  Timothy  Pickering 
suffered  some;  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  memorials.  Capt.  Arm- 
strong, afterwards  general,  and  secretary  of  war,  figured  as  commander 
of  one  of  the  forts  or  expeditions  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  The  opposite 
parties  in  that  war  were  known  by  the  nicknames  of  Pennamites  on  one 
side,  and  Connecticut  boys  or  Yankees  on  the  other.  (For  an  account  of 
the  close  of  the  controversy  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  44  of  this 
volume.) 

WnjccsBABRE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Luzerne  co.,  derived  its  peculiar 
name  from  Messrs.  Wilkes  and  Barr6,  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
British  parliament,  who  stoutly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  American 
revolution  ;  but  Mr.  Barr6  is  often  defrauded  of  his  share  of  the  honor  by 
the  erroneous  pronunciation,  WUkes-borough.  It  was  laid  out  by  Col. 
Diffkee  in  1773.  It  is  now  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  borough,  occu- 
pying one  of  the  most  splendid  sites  in  the  state.  A  public  square,  or 
diamond^  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.  Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  dia- 
mond, taken  from  the  south  side.    The  courthouse  is  seen  on  the  right. 


Public  Square  in  Wilkesbarre. 

^th  the  public  offices  beyond  it    On  the  left  is  the  old  Presbyterian 
choreh,  now  the  Methodist ;  and  beyond  it  the  new  academy. 
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A  splendid  bridge  spcuiB  tiie  SaBqaehanna  at  this  {daet.  The  ehofehas 
are  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal.  There  are  ako  here  the 
Wyoming  Bank;  a  Yoang  Ladies'  Seminary;  and  a  private  claaaical 
school  for  yomig  gentlemen,  by  Mr.  Dana«  The  Pennsylvania  North 
Branch  canal  passes  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  extends  at  present  10 
miles  above  as  far  as  Pittston.  Much  of  the  work  is  comj^eted  stiU 
ftirther  up,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  in  a  few  years  the  line  will  be 
opened  through  to  the  state  of  New  York.  A  railroad  runs  from  Wilkes- 
barre,  over  the  mountains,  20  miles  to  the  Lehigh,  at  White  Haven.  Two 
and  a  half  miles  N.  E.  of  the  borough  is  the  rich  coal  mine  of  the  Haiti- 
m6re  Co.  Edward  R.  Biddle,  Esq.,  has  recently  constructed  at  this  town 
one  of  the  most  extensive  rolling-mills  in  the  country.  The  iron  is  brought 
by  canal  from  Danville.  The  citizens  of  the  plaoe  are  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  moral  people,  and  are  generally  the  descendants  of  diose  whoso 
blood  has  purchased  this  now  happy  and  wealthy  valley.  Population,  by 
the  census  of  1840,  of  the  borough,  1,718;  of  the  township,  1,513;  total, 
8,231. 

Opposite  Wilkesbarre,  along  the  high  bench  of  the  river,  beyond  the 
flats,  are  the  very  pleasant  villages  of  Plymouth  or  Shawneetown,  Kdto- 
srroN,  Forty  Fort,  and  Troy.  And  on  the  eastern  side,  10  miles  above 
Wilkesbarre,  is  Pittston,  at  the  month  of  Lackawannock  cr.  There  are 
extensive  coal  mines  near  Pittston. 

Not  far  from  Wilkesbarre,  within  a  compass  of  ten  miles,  th^re  are 
still  living  several  aged  survivors  of  the  scenes  of  1778.  Among  them 
are  Mr.  Blackman,  Mr.  Samuel  Carey,  Mr.  Anderson  Dana,  who  lives  in 
sight  of  the  town,  Mr.  Bennety  and  several  others.  Mr.  Dana,  then  a  lad 
of  13,  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  forlorn  fugitives  through  the  wilde^ 
ness  of  the  Pokono. 

Mr.  Cutej  was  a  8oldi«r  in  the  battk.  In  the  fli^t  he  iwam  to  Manokooock  udand,  but  tbi 
Indians  had  get  there  before  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  was  stripped  naked,  and  one  of  hii 
captors,  with  a  malicious  smile,  drew  a  knife  up  and  down  his  breast  and  abdomen,  sa/inf  tht 
while  Te-te  Te.te,  He  was  taken  to  Fort  Wintermoot  The  next  morning  Col,  Butler  ^OmA 
lam  on  the  mouth  with  his  open  hand.  **  You  are  the  feUow,"  said  he,  "  tlmt  threatsned  jeitS' 
day  morning  you  would  comb  my  hair,  are  joxi  V*  His  captor  was  Capt.  Roland  Montooi^-who 
gave  him  to  another  Indian,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  in  place  of  a  son,  under  the  name  of  Coes- 
neunquo.  But  he  was  averse  to  savage  life,  made  a  poor  substitute  for  the  lost  Indian  b^ 
whose  death  his  new  parents  continued  to  lament  On  the  return  o^  peace  \it  was  restored  Is  ■* 
home.  Though  not  rich,  he  is  yet,  by  the  industry  and  fhigahty  of  a  kmg  life,  comfortable  in  ktf 
declining  days,  and  has  a  respectable  circle  of  sons  and  daughters  settled  around  him.  His  bdy, 
also  living,  is  of  the  Gore  family,  of  whom  so  many  fell  in  the  battle.  He  had  a  brother  Natfaaiii 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  was  sick  with  the  small-pox ;  but  he  rushed  desperately  into  the 
fight,  and  escaped  both  from  that  and  the  small-pox,  and — singulariy  enough  died  aflenntfdi  ^ 
old  age. 

Among  the  younger  generation  of  men  dwelling  near  Wilkesbarre, 
and  the  villages  opposite,  one  may  recognise  the  honored  names  of  the 
ancient  heroes — ^the  Butlers,  Dennisons,  Dorrances,  Danas,  Bidlacks,  Bei- 
nets,  Williamses,  Shoemakers,  Jenkinses,  Myerses,  Johnsons,  Rosses,  sad 
many  others  equally  honorable. 

Carbondalb,  now  a  populous  borough,  has  q)rung  up  within  a  fewycais 
by  the  magic  power  of  anthracite  coal.  It  was  started  by  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  who  own  the  mines  at  this  place,  aboirt 
the  yeai^  1826.  The  coal  mine  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  of 
the  Lackawannock  basin.  Its  products  are  transported  at  the  ratto  sf 
800  to  900  tons  daily,  by  incliaed  pUuaes  and  railroad  over  the  Moono 
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mountain  to  Honesdale,  and  thence  by  canal  to  New  York.  The  coal 
'Wss  formerly  wrought  by  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  stratum ;  but  ia 
now  excavated  by  means  of  drifts,  and  side  chambers ;  it  is  sent  away  as 
fast  as  mined.  About  300  miners  are  employed ;  they  are  paid  by  the 
ton,  two  men  contracting  for  a  chamber  in  the  mine.  The  use  of  the 
neighboring  land  is  allowed  them  free  for  the  purpose  of  building  shanties. 
The  miners  are  principally  Irish  and  Welsh,  and  compose  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  place.  Their  shanties  are  crowded  together  on  two 
hills,  Irish  hill,  and  Welsh  hill,  and  from  the  village  have  the  appearance 
of  the  camp  of  an  army  in  winter-quarters.  The  dwellings  of  the  mer« 
cantile  and  professional  citizens  in  the  village  are  neat,  and  pleasantly 
adorned  with  trees,  and  the  place  has  quite  a  bustling,  business-like  air.* 
There  s^re  here  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Welsh  Bap- 
tist, and  Independent  Welsh  churches.  The  annexed  view  shows  a  num« 
ber  of  the  churches  on  the  left.    The  Catholic  church  is  that  with  a 


Churches  in  Carbondcde. 

steeple.  The  l^hanties  of  the  miners  are  seen  on  the  hill  in  the  distance. 
Population  of  the  town  and  township  in  1840,  2,398.  The  lands  in  this 
vicinity  were  originally  owned  by  Mr.  Russell,  a  wealthy  English  gen- 
tleman, who  resided  with  or  near  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Northumberland.  He 
took  up  large  tracts  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.  (For  a  history  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  &c.,  &c.,  see  Wayne  co.) 

CoNYNGHAM  is  a  plcasaut  village,  situated  in  the  Nescopeck  valley,  on 
the  Berwick  and  Mauch  Chunk  turnpike,  about  20  miles  from  Wilkesbarre. 
The  "warrior's  phXhT  across  the  mountains  between  Wyoming  and  Gnad- 
enhntten,  passed  not  far  from  this  place.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
frade  with  the  contiguous  valley,  which  is  chiefly  settled  by  Germans. 

Nescopeck  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Berwick, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 

Stoddartsville  and  Whtfe  Haven  are  on  the  Lehigh  river,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  lumber-country.  The  latter  place  promises  to  increase  by  the 
trade  with  the  railroad  from  Wilkesbarre,  here  communicating  with  the 
Lehigh  Navigation. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

Ltcomino  comfTT  was  taken  from  Northumberland  by  the  act  of  13th 
April,  1795.  It  then  comprised  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
beyond  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Westmoreland  counties,  and  as  far  as 
the  Allegheny  river.  Its  limits  have  been  curtailed  by  the  successive 
establishment  of  Centre,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  McKean^ 
JPotter,  Tioga,  and  Clinton  counties.  Length  60  miles,  breadth  30; 
area  1,500  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1800, 5,414 ;  in  1810, 11,006 ;  in  1820, 
13,517 ;  in  1830,  17,636 ;  in  1840,  22,649. 

The  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flows  through  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  CO.,  receiving  as  its  principal  tributaries,  on  the  left  or  north 
bank.  Pine,  Larry's,  Lycoming,  Loyalsock,  and  Muncy  creeks ;  and  on  the 
right  bank,  Nippenose,  Black  Hole,  and  White  Deer  Hole  creeks.  Nature 
has  divided  this  co.  into  two  distinct  portions,  forming  a  perfect  contrast 
to  each  other.  One,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion,  comprises  the  wild, 
rugged,  and  sterile  region  of  Allegheny  and  Laurel  Hill  mountcuns,  which 
sweep  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  co., 
rising  to  the  height  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet  above  the  lower  country.  This 
region  can  only  sustain  a  very  sparse  population  along  the  narrow  valleys 
of  the  streams.  It  contains,  however,  several  valuable  beds  of  bituminous 
coal  and  iron  ore,  and  vast  forests  of  pine  timber.  The  other  porticm  of 
the  c<^,  comprising  the  lovely  valley  of  the  West  Branch,  with  the  subor- 
dinate limestone  valleys  to  the  south  of  it,  and  Muncy  valley  on  the  east,  is 
not  surpassed  in  picturesque  beauty  or  fertility  by  any  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  promises  to  sustain  a  very  dense  population.  The  valley  of  the 
W.  Branch  is  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the  continuation  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
mountain,  which  separates  it  from  iNippenose  and  White  Deer  Hole  val 
leys.    The  southern  boundary  of  the  co.  is  the  White  Deer  mountain. 

The  Nippenose  valley  presents  a  very  curious  formation.  It  is  an  oval 
limestone  basin,  about  ten  miles  long,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high 
hills,  the  streams  from  which,  after  descending  a  short  distance  towards 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  lose  themselves  under  the  surface  of  the  limestone 
rocks.  Nippenose  cr.  collects  their  waters  from  springs  bursting  up  from 
the  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  conveys  them  away  to  the 
West  Branch. 

The  internal  improvements  of  the  co.  are  the  state  canal  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  West  Branch,  extending  into  Clinton  co. ;  the  Williamsport 
and  Elmira  railroad,  finished  as  far  as  Ralston,  26  miles  from  Williams- 
port  ;  and  an  excellent  stone  turnpike  along  the  West  Branch. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  form  the  principal  occupations  of  the  citi« 
zens ;  there  are  several  iron  works  along  Lycoming  cr.  and  its  tributaries. 
The  census  of  1840  enumerates  in  the  co.  4  furnaces,  3  forges,  bloomeries, 
rolling-mills,  &c.,  20  tanneries,  10  fulling-mills  and  woollen  manufactories, 
and  11  distilleries. 

The  population  of  the  co.  was  originally  composed  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
Quakers,  from  the  lower  counties  of  the  state,  and  their  descendants  still 
occupy  the  valleys,  together  with  many  Grermans  and  others  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York. 
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The  porcbase  of  land  by  the  proprietary  government  at  the  treaty  of 
Port  Stanwix,*  Nov.  5, 1768,  then  known  as  the  "  new  purphase,"  opened 
the  way  for  the  settlement  <^  the  whites  on  the  West  Branch.  Previous 
to  this  date,  the  valley  had  been  occupied  by  a  few  straggling  bands  of 
Shawanee  and  Monsey  Indians,  who  had  retired  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  occasionally  parties  of  the  Senecas  came  down 
to  hunt,  or  more  commonly  to  fall  upon  the  defenceless  families  of  the 
frontier.  The  Indians  dwelling  here  were  visited  by  David  Brainerd^ 
and  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  about  the  years  1744  to  46.  The 
terms  and  boundaries  of  the  purchase  were  as  follows : — 

We,  Tyanhasare,  alias  Abraham,  sachem  or  chief  of  the  Indian  natic»i  called  the  Mohocks, 
Senoghsis— of  the  Oneydas ;  Chenu^rhiata— -of  the  Onondagos  ;  Gaastarax— of  the  Senecas ; 
Seqnariserar-of  the  Tnscaroras ;  Tagaaia^-of  the  Cayugas,  in  general  council  of  the  Six  Na* 
tioQS  at  Fort  Stanwix,  assembled  for  me  purpose  of  settling  a  general  boundary  line  between  the 
said  Six  Nations,  and  their  confederate  and  dq>endant  trib^,  and  his  majesty's  middle  colonies, 
send  greeting,  &c.  In  consideration  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  they  grant  to  Thomas  Penn  and 
Eichturd  Penn,  all  that  part  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  not  heretofore  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians, within  the  said  general  boundary  line,  and  beginning  in  the  said  boundaiy  Hne,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  East  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  at  a  place  called  Owegy,  and  running  with 
the  said  boundary  line,  down  the  said  branch  on  the  east  side  thereof,  till  it  comes  opposite  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  called  by  the  Indians  Awandao,  (Tawandee,)  and  across  the  river  and  up  the 
said  creek  on  the  south  side  thereof,  and  along  the  range  of  hills  called  Burnett's  hills  by  the 

English,  and  by  the  Indians ,  on  the  north  side  of  them,  to  the  heads  of  a  creek  which 

runs  into  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  creek  is  by  the  Indians  called  Tiadaghton, 
and  down  the  said  creek  on  the  south  side  thereof,  to  the  S€ud  West  branch  of  Susquehanna,  then 
crossing  the  said  river,  and  running  up  the  same  on  the  south  side  thereof,  the  several  courses 
thereof  to  the  fork  of  the  same  nver  which  lies  nearest  to  a  place  on  the  river  Ohio,  called  the 
Kittanning,  and  from  the  said  fork  by  a  straight  line  to  Kittanning  aforesaid,  and  then  down  the 
said  river  Ohio  by  the  several  courses  thereof  to  where  the  western  bounds  of  the  said  province 
of  Pennsylvania  cross  the  same  riv^,  and  then  with  the  said  western  bounds  to  the  south 
boundary  thereof,  and  with  the  south  boundary  aforesaid  to  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  hills, 
and  with  the  said  hiDs  on  the  east  side  of  them  to  the  west  line  of  a  tract  of  land  purchased  by 
tfae  said  proprietors  from  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and  confirmed  October  23d,  1758,  and  then 
with  the  northern  bounds  of  that  tract  to  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  crossing  the  river  Susque- 
hanna to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  another  tract  of  land  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  deed* 
(August  22d,  1749,)  and  then  with  that  ncHthem  boundary  line  to  the  river  Delaware  at  the  north 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  creek  caUed  Lechawachsein,  then  up  the  said  river  Delaware  on  the  west 
nde  thereof  to  the  intersection  of  it,  by  an  east  line  to  be  drawn  from  Owegy  aforesaid  to  the  said 
river  Delaware,  and  then  with  that  east  line  to  the  beginning  at  Owegy  aforesaid. 

During  several  years  previous  to  the  purchase,  the  Scotch-Irish  rangers 
of  the  Kittatinny  valley  had  often  visited  the  valley  of  the  West  Branch, 
extending  their  excursions  as  far  up  as  the  Big  island,  for  the  purpose  of 
catting  off  hostile  parties  of  Indians,  and  their  practised  eyes  had  not 
£Euled  to  notice  the  extreme  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  land.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  was  the  purchase  known,  than  a  crowd  of  these  adventurers 
flocked  in,  and  when  the  land-office  was  opened  in  April  following,  it  was 
besieged  by  a  great  number  of  applicants,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
decide  the  priority  of  location  by  lottery.  The  purchases  were  limited  to 
300  acres  for  each  individual,  at  £5  per  100  acres,  and  one  penny  per 
acre  quit-rent  An  allotment  was  made  of  104,000  acres  to  the  officers 
of  the  provincial  regiments,  who  had  served  during  the  Indian  campaigns, 
and  who  were  desirous  of  settling  together.  Soon  after  the  piu'chase  of 
1768,  a  question  arose  between  the  settlers  and  the  government,  whether 
Lycoming  cr.  or  Pine  cr.  was  the  English  name  for  the  stream  called 
Tiadaghton  in  the  treaty ;  and  the  question  remained  unsettled  for  sixteen 

*  Fort  Stanwix  oceiq»ied  the  prstent  site  of  Boiiie,  on  the  Ede  canal,  in  New  Yoric 
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yaarsy  when,  at  another  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  it  was  learned 
from  the  Indians  that  Tiadaghton  meant  Pine  or.  In  the  mecui  time,  says 
a  note  in  Smith's  Laws,  voL  2 — 

There  existed  a  s^reat  number  of  locations  of  the  3d  of  April,  1769,  for  the  choicest  lands  sn 
the  West  branch  of  Sosquehanna,  between  the  months  of  Lycoming^  and  Pbe  creeks ;  Imt  tfas 
proprietaries  from  extreme  caution,  the  result  of  that  experience,  wmch  had  also  produced  the 
very  pcoial  laws  of  1768  and  1769,  and  the  proclamation  aheadjr  stated,  had  prohibited  anj  s«r* 
veys  being  made  be3rond  the  Ljcoming.  In  the  mean  time,  in  violation  of  all  law,  a  set  of  liardj 
adT^Bturers  had  from  time  to  time  seated  themsehres  on  this  doubtful  teiritory.  They  made  im. 
inoyements,  and  formed  a  ybtj  considerable  population.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  regarded  the  rights 
to  real  property,  they  were  not  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  were  we  to 
adopt  die  visionary  theories  of  some  philosophers,  who  have  drawn  their  arguments  from  a  sup- 
posed itate  of  nature,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  state  of  these  people  would  have  been  a 
state  of  continual  warfare ;  and  that  in  contests  Ibr  property  the  weakest  must  give  way  to  the 
strongest.  To  prevent  the  consequences,  real  or  suppos^,  of  this  state  of  things,  they  formed  a 
mutiml  compact  among  themselves.  They  annually  elected  a  tribunal,  in  rotation,  of  three  of 
their  settlers,  whom  they  etJUed  fair^play'men,  who  were  to  decide  all  controversies,  and  settle 
disputed  boundaries.  FVom  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  There  could  be  no  lesiatanee. 
The  decree  was  enforced  by  the  whole  body,  who  started  up  in  mass,  at  the  mandate  of  the  oooify 
and  execution  and  eviction  were  as  sudden  and  irresistible  as  the  judgment  Every  new-comer 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  this  powerful  tribunal,  and  upon  his  solemn  engagement  to  submit  in  aB 
respects  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of  some  vacant  spot  Their 
decrees  were,  however,  just ;  and  when  their  settlements  were  recognised  by  law,  and  fiair  play 
Had  ceased,  their  decisions  were  received  in  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  judgments  of  courts. 

The  process  of  ejection,  when  any  person  refused  to  comply  with  the 
decrees  under  the  code  otfaiv'play^  was  to  place  the  offender  in  a  canoe, 
row  him  down  to  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  cr.,  the  boundaiy  of  civilizar 
tion,  and  there  set  him  adrift.  The  "  seat  of  justice"  of  the  fair-play-mea 
is  said  to  have  been  at  Chatham's  mill,  now  Ferguson's,  near  the  mouth 
of  Chatham's  run.  After  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty  had  been 
learned,  a  law  was  passed,  allowing  the  settlers  between  Lycoming  and 
Pine  creeks  a  pre-emption  right  to  not  over  300  acres  each,  on  proof  of 
actual  settlement  previous  to  1780.  This  pre-emption  was  granted,  as 
the  law  declared,  in  consideration  of  ^'  their  resolute  stand  and  sufferings 
during  the  late  [revolutionary]  war."  Many  cases  subsequently  came 
before  the  courts  under  this  law,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  prove 
by  oral  testimony  the  usages  of  the  fair-play  men.  While  Chief-justice 
McKecm  was  holding  court  in  this  district,  partly,  perhaps,  from  curios- 
ity, and  partly  with  reference  to  the  case  before  him,  he  inquired  of  Brat- 
ton  Caldwell,  a  shrewd  old  Irish  pioneer,  if  he  could  tell  him  exactly  what 
the  provisions  of  the  fair-play  code  were  7  Bratton's  memory  did  not 
serve  him  as  to  details ;  he  could  only  convey  an  idea  of  them  by  com- 
parison. ^  All  I  can  say  is,"  said  he, ''  that  since  your  honor's  courts  have 
come  among  us,  fair^play  has  entirely  ceased,  and  law  has  taken  its 
place." 

During  seven  years  after  the  purchase,  a  state  of  peace  prevailed  on 
the  frontier,  and  the  pioneers  of  the  West  Branch  were  permitted  quietly 
to  build  their  cabins  and  clear  their  fields.  Scarcely,  however,  had  tb^ 
begun  to  enjoy  the  comfcnrts  which  their  industry  had  secured,  vdien  die 
alarm  of  the  opening  revolution  called  them  to  a  new  field  of  duty.  The 
diange  was  not  great  from  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  backwoodsman  to 
that  of  the  soldier.  Always  patriotic ;  accustomed  to  war  by  long  train- 
ing in  the  frontier  campaigns  of  1755  to  '68 ;  and  having  been  ever  the 
decided  opponents  of  royal  government,  even  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  proprietaries,  the  Scotch4rish  of  the  West  Branch  eagerly  seized  their 
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amis  in  the  cause  of  independence :  and  although  their  own  homes  were 
exposed  to  savage  invasions,  and  their  families  but  poorly  provided  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,'  they  cheerfully  left  them  for  the  scenes  of  active 
«ervioe  at  Boston* 

Stockade  forts  were  erected  at  each  important  settlement  along  the 
river,  as  places  of  refuge  for  families  in  times  of  invasion.  Some  of  these 
were  garrisoned  by  continental  or  provincial  troops;  others  were  de- 
fended by  the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a  blockhouse  near 
the  site  of  Lock  Haven,  commanded  in  1778  by  Col.  Long.  Samuel 
Horn's  fort  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  West  Branch,  a  little  below 
Chatham's  mill,  and  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  cr.  Antis'  fort 
was  also  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  head  of  Nippenose  bottom.  Fort 
Muncy  was  between  Pennsborough  and  the  mouth  of  Muncy  cr.  Fort 
Menninger  was  at  the  mouth  of  Warrior's  run,  and  Freeland's  fort  was 
four  miles  up  the  run.*  Fort  Schwartz  was  one  mile  above  Milton ;  and 
Boon's  fort  two  miles  above  Milton,  on  Muddy  run ;  Fort  Bosley,  on  the 
ChUlisquaque,  near  where  Washington  now  is  ;  Fort  Jenkins  near 
Bloomsbnrg,  and  Fort  Augusta  at  Sunbury. 

Lycoming  co.  during  the  revolution  was  a  part  of  Northumberland, 
and  much  of  its  history  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  that  county.  One 
ef  the  most  important  events  that  occurred  on  the  West  Branch  at  that 
epoch  was  the  big  runaway,  as  it  is  called  by  the  early  settlers.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  was  given  to  the  compiler  by  the  venerable  Robert 
Covenhoven,  (usually  called  Crownover,)  an  aged  pioneer,  who  still  livos 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jersey  Shore : — 

In  the  aotomn  of  1777,  Job  Gilloway,  a  friendly  Indian,  had  giyen  intimation  that  a  powerM 
doeeat  of  marauding  Indians  might  be  expected  before  long  on  the  head^waters  of  the  Snaque* 
htnna.  Near  the  close  of  that  season,  the  Indians  killed  a  settler  by  the  name  of  Saltzbum,  on 
the  Sinnemahoning,  and  Dan  Jones  at  the  mouth  of  Tangascootac  In  the  spring  of  1778  Col. 
Hepburn,  afterwards  Judge  Hepburn,  was  stationed  with  a  small  force  at  Fort  Muncy  at  the 
BWttth  of  Wallis'  nm,  near  which  several  murders  had  been  committed.  The  Indians  had  killed 
Brown's  and  Benjamin's  fiunilies,  and  had  taken  Cook  and  his  wife  prisoners  on  Loyalsock  cr. 
CoL  Hunter  of  Fort  Augusta,  a|armed  by  these  murders,  sent  orders  to  Fort  Muncy  that  all  the 
•ctUers  in  that  vicinity  should  evacuate,  and  take  refuge  at  Sunbury.  Col.  Hepburn  was  ordered 
to  pass  on  the  orders  to  Antis'  and  Horn's  forts  above.  To  carry  this  message  none  would  vdU 
onteer  except  Covenhoven  and  a  young  Yankee  millwright,  an  apprentice  to  Andrew  Cnlbertson. 
Potposely  avoiding  all  roads,  ihsj  took  their  route  along  the  top  of  Bald  Eagle  ridge  until  they 
reached  Antis'  gap,  where  they  descended  towards  the  tort  at  the  head  of  Nippenose  bottom.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  rifle  near  the  fort,  which  had  been  fired 
by  an  Indian  at  a  girl.  The  girl  had  just  stoq>ed  to  milk  a  cow — the  harmless  bullet  passed 
through  her  clothes  between  her  limbs  and  the  ground.  Milking  cows  in  those  days  was  danger. 
0U8  WQU^.  The  Indians  had  just  killed  in  the  woods  Abel  Cady  and  Zephaniah  Miller,  and  mor- 
tally  woonded  young  Armstrong,  who  died  that  night.  The  messengers  delivered  their  orders 
^t  all  persons  should  evacuate  within  a  week,  and  they  weit  also  to  send  word  vsp  to  H(»n'i 
iwt. 

On  his  way  up  Covenhoven  had  staid  all  night  with  Andrew  Armstrong,  who  then  lived  at  the 
bead  of  the  long  reach,  where  Esq.  Seward  now  lives.  Covenhoven  warned  him  to  quit,  but  he 
did  not  tike  to  abandon  bis  crops,  and  grave  no  heed  to  the  warning.  The  Indians  came  upon  him 
■oddenly  and  took  him  prisoner  with  his  oldest  child  and  Nancy  Bunday :  his  wi£B»  who  was  eii- 
ctinUy  concealed  herself  under  the  bed  and  escaped. 

Covenhoven  hastened  down  to  his  own  family,  and  having  taken  them  safely  to  Sunbury*  re> 
^mted  in  a  keel-boat  to  secure  his  household  ftimiture.  As  he  was  rounding  a  point  above  Derrs. 
town  (now  Lewisburg,)  he  met  the  whole  convoy  from  all  the  Ibrts  above ;  sudi  a  sight  bs  never 
•AW  in  his  life.  Boats,  canoes,  hp^.troughs,  rafts  hastily  made  of  dty  sticks— every  sort  of  float- 
u^article Wi been  put  in  requisition, and  were  crowded  with  women,  children, and  "plunder" — 
^oert  were  several  hundred  people  in  all.    Whenever  any  obstruction  occurred  at  a  shoal  or  rip. 

*  n>r  an  acooont  of  the  capture  of  FVeeland't  fort,  see  Noithumberiand  county. 
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pie,  the,  women  woaild  leap  out  and  pal  their  shouUUn,  not  indeed  to  the  wfaed,  but  to  the  flat 
boat  or  raft,  and  launch  it  a^ain  into  deep  water.  The  men  of  the  settlemcait  came  down  in  sin- 
gle file  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  guard  the  women  and  children.  The  whole  oonvoj  arriyed 
safely  at  Snnbury,  leaving  the  entire  Une  of  Sums  along  the  West  Branch,  to  the  rayagea  of  the 
Indians.  They  destroyed  Fort  Muncy,  but  did  not  penetrate  in  any  force  near  Sonbnry ;  their 
attention  having  been  soon  after  diverted  to  the  memorable  descent  upon  Wyoming. 

After  Covenhoven  had  got  his  bedding,  &«.,  in  his  boat,  and  was  proceeding  down  the  ri^cr, 
just  below  Fort  M enninger,  he  saw  a  woman  on  the  shore  fleeing  from  an  Indian.  She  jumped 
down  the  river  bank  and  fell,  perhaps  wounded  by  his  gun.  The  Indian  scalped  her,  but  in  his 
haste  neglected  to  strike  her  down.  She  survived  the  scalping,  was  picked  up  by  the  men  Droin 
the  fort,  and  lived  near  Warrior's  run  until  about  the  year  1840.    Her  name  was  Mrs.  Duiham. 

Shortly  after  the  big  runaway.  Col.  Broadhead  was  ordered  up  with  his  forces  of  100  or  150 
men  to  rebuild  Fort  Muncy,  and  guard  the  settlers  while  gathermg  their  crops.  After  perforxmni^ 
this  service  he  left  for  Fort  Pitt,  and  Col.  Hartley  with  a  battalion  succeeded  him.  Capt.  SpaU. 
ing  from  Stroudsburg,  also  came  down  with  a  detachment  by  way  of  the  Wyoming  valley.  HaT. 
ing  built  the  barraclu  at  Fort  Mimcy,  they  went  up  on  an  expedition  to  bum  the  Indian  towns  at 
Wyalusing,  Sheshequin,  and  Tioga.  This  was  just  after  the  great  battle  at  Wyoming,  and  be. 
fore  the  B^tish  and  Indians  had  finished  getting  their  plunder  u^  the  river.  After  burning  the 
Indian  towns,  the  detachment  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  Indians  from  Wyoming,  on  the  left 
bcmk  of  the  Susquehanna  at  the  narrows  north  of  the  Wyalusing  mountain.  Mr.  Coyenhoven 
distinguished  himself  in  that  afi^  by  his  personal  bravery.  He  was  holding  on  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree  on  the  steep  precipice,  when  an  Indian  approached  him  and  called  to  him  to  surrender. 
Mr.  C.,  in  reply,  presented  his  gun  and  shot  the  Indian  through  the  bowels. 

WiLLiAMSPORT,  the  scat  of  justice,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  branch  c^  the  Susquehanna, 
between  Lycoming  and  Pine  creeks.  The  town  is  remarkably  well- 
built,  and  in  many  instances  the  architecture  of  the  public  and  private 
builcUngs  bears  testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  citizens. 
The  public  square,  on  wluch  istands  the  courthouse,  is  shaded  with  trees, 
and  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing ;  and  the  courthouse  and  several  of  the 
churches  are  surmounted  with  graceful  spires  and  cupolas,  which  form 
conspicuous  objects  amid  the  rich  scenery  surrounding  the  borough.  The 
hotels  are  spacious,  and  abound  in  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  without  be- 
ing encumbered  with  the  enormous  charges  of  those  of  our  large  cities. 
There  are  here  Old  smd  New  School  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
and  German  Reformed  churches,  and  an  academy.  There  are  also  a 
large  foundry  and  two  extensive  tanneries,  in  >^hich  the  operations  are 
carried  on  by  steam.  The  numerous  stores  are  well  stocked,  and  the 
place  has  altogether  that  a|q>earance  of  thrift  and  bustle,  which  distin- 
guishes it  as  the  centre  of  a  large  internal  trade.  Population  in  1840, 
1,358.  The  U.  S.  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  is  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Pittsburg.  The  West  Branch  canal,  which  was 
opened  for  navigation  in  1834,  passes  through  the  town.  The  Williams- 
port  and  Elmira  railroad,  constructed  by  a  company,  has  been  finished  as 
far  as  Ralston,  26  miles  from  this  place.  The  whole  length  of  the  road 
is  74  miles,  and  when  completed  it  will  open  an  important  route  for  travel 
and  the  transportation  of  coal,  iron,  and  agricultural  produce. 

The  annexed  view  shows  the  principal  street,  with  the  courthouse  and 
public  square  on  the  lefl.  Williamsport  was  laid  out,  and  selected  by  the 
commissioners  as  the  county  seat,  in  the  year  1795,  the  same  year  that 
the  county  was  organized.  Mr.  John  Hall,  an  early  settler  here,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners.  Several  other  places  were  rivals  for  the  ad** 
vantages  of  the  county  seat.  The  site  of  the  town  was  owned  by  Mi- 
chael Ross,  and  the  lots  were  sold  for  his  benefit,  except  what  might 
have  been  reserved  for  public  uses.  Mr.  William  Hepburn  had  much  in- 
fluence in  procuring  the  location  of  the  county  seat    Mr.  William  Wood- 
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Centred  part  of  WiUiamspart. 

ward*  father  of  ApoUos  Woodward,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
soon  after  the  town  was  laid  out  An  important  point  was  gained  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  place,  when  the  U.  S.  courts  were  appointed  to  be 
holden  here ;  and  a  still  stronger  impetus  was  given  by  the  construction 
of  the  canal  and  railroad,  and  the  opening  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines 
above.  About  the  same  time  an  addition  was  laid  out,  adjoining  the 
town,  by  Jeremiah  Church,  Esq. 

About  the  year  1803,  the  indignation  and  s}rmpathies  of  the  citizens 
of  Williamsport,  and  of  the  whole  valley,  were  highly  excited  by  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  the  then  wilderness,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  some  miles  from  the  borough.  It  appears,  from  the  village  nevirs- 
papers  of  that  day,  that — 

A  3^iing  lady  saddenly  appeared  at  a  lonely  cabin,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  in  great  dis- 
tress finom  cold  and  hanger,  and  her  limbs  and  wrists  galled  and  bloody,  as  if  they  had  been 
chafed  with  a  rope.  For  some  time  she  could  scarcely  speak.  At  length  she  recovered  strength 
enough  to  say  that  she  had  been  travelling  on  horseback,  from  her  imcle's  in  Kentucky,  where 
she  had  been  at  school,  to  Montreal,  where  her  parents  resided.  She  had  been  accompanied  by 
one  Benjamin  Connet,  a  Canadian,  either  an  ag^it  or  servant  of  her  {Either,  whom  he  had  sent 
expressly  to  conduct  her  home.  Not  far  from  Uie  cabin,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  he  had  pre- 
sented a  pistol  at  her,  compelled  her  to  dismount,  stripped  her,  robbed  her  of  all  her  money  as 
well  as  her  clothing,  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  left  her  there  to  perish  with  hunger,  or  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  She  had  remained  in  that  situation  all  night,  when,  after  the  most  desperate  strug- 
gles, she  had  extricated  herself.  After  beinjf  refreshed,  she  went  with  the  family  and  pointed  out 
Uie  tree,  and  the  path  she  had  beaten  round  it  in  her  struggles  to  get  loose.  There  was  something 
artless  in  her  appearance ;  and  her  modest  demeanor,  and  delicate  frame,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  her  that  her  statement  was  true.  She  appeared  to  be  overwhehned  with 
distiess  at  the  thought  of  her  situation.  Her  name  she  said  was  Esther  McDowell.  The  kind 
people  of  the  cabin  soothed  her  distress,  clothed  her,  and  took  her  on  as  far  as  Williamsport, 
where  she  was  lodged  with  a  worthy  and  pious  family,  until  news  could  be  conveyed  to  Montreal. 

In  the  mean  time,  public  indignation  was  highly  excited  against  the  villain  Connet ;  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  West  Branch  was  aroused,  and  scouts  and  handbills  were  sent  out  in  all  directions. 
He  had  twenty-four  hours'  start,  however,  and  had  eluded  all  observation ;  for  no  one  had  seen 
any  stranger  pass,  answering  his  description.  Two  or  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  no  news  was 
heard  of  the  villain :  no  letters  had  been  received  from  Montreal ;  nor  had  any  discoveries  been 
nuide  eoncefning  this  mysterious  affiur,  except  that  a  bundle  of  man's  clothes  had  been  foun4 
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bidden  near  the  tree  where  the  robbery  wm  commkitod.  Tbeee  mii^t  have,  been  left  by  fbe  vob. 
ber,  who  had  shifted  hii  suit.  Some  people  wore  malioioas  enough  to  insinoate  that  the  yMBf 
lady  had  robbed  herself ;  but  her  dqmrtment  in  the  teiily  where  she  lodged  was  a  trirnnphft  an- 
swer to  any  such  base  insinuations.  She  was  lady-like  in  her  mannen,  hisrhly  intelligeott  and 
possessing  a  well-cultivated  mind ;  and  if  not  pious,  at  any  rate  piously  disposed.  Sie  iBths 
modestly  avoided,  than  sought  society,  and  would  only  converse  with  persons  of  the  meet  aedale 
character*  Time,  however,  wore  away ;  no  news  was  received  from  Montreal ;  and  the  mmka 
of  the  suspicious  began  to  increase.  The  clothing  found  near  the  tree  had  been  reoognised  as 
that  of  a  young  tailor,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  had  latdy  moved 


away.  Some  of  those  who  knew  the  taikw  happened  to  visit  Miss  McDowell,  and  there,  faneeth, 
they  found  the  very  face,  which  the  young  tailor  had  worn,  upon  ker  shoulders.  Here  was  a  ds. 
vdopment !  Since  the  secret  was  out,  she  confessed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  highly  respect- 
able Quaker  parents  in  Philadelphia :  she  had  been  beguiled  into  evil  ways ;  but  det^tin^  tfas 
career  of  vice,  she  had  fled  from  the  city,  and,  trusting  to  her  needle  for  support,  she  had,  with 
no  less  ingenuity  than  enteiprise,  established  herself  as  a  gentleman  tailor,  in  one  of  the  rillageB 
on-tbe  West  Branch,  (either  at  Jersey  Shore  or  Muncy.)  She  succeeded  tolerably  we&  ia  faff 
new  sex  and  profession ;  but  eventiudly  becoming  tired  of  it,  she  adopted  the  stratagoa  de- 
scribed above.  Her  duped,  but  still  sympathising  friends,  restored  her  to  her  disconeolate  pa. 
rents ;  and  it  was  learned  afterwards  that  she  went  to  the  west,  under  a  new  name,  and  was  mar- 
ried. The  whole  affair  was  some  months  in  progress,  before  its  final  development ;  and  after  it 
was  out,  many  a  wise  one  chuckled,  as  he  said  to  his  neighbor,  <*  I  t-o-l-d  you  so !" 

Newbubt  is  a  small  village  two  miles  west  of  WiUiamsport,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Lycoming  cr.,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth.  It  contaiiis 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  three  taverns,  several  stores,  and 
two  very  extensive  fiouring-mills.  It  was  laid  out  about  die  same  time 
with  WUliamsport,  and  was  a  competitor  with  it  for  the  honor  of  the 
county  seat  Jaysbueo,  a  village  nearer  the  river  on  the  same  side  of  the 
creek,  was  also  intended  for  the  county  seat  The  conmiencement  here 
of  the  old  road  to  Painted  Post  in  New  York,  commonly  known  as  the 
Blockhouse  road,  gave  to  Newburv  considerable  importance  at  that  eariy 
day.  The  road  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Williamson^  an  agent  of  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  about  the  year  1795. 

Jeksby  Shore  is  a  very  flourishing  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West 
Branch,  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  cr.,  and  15  west  of  Wit 
liamsport.  It  contains  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches. 
Within  about  ten  years  past,  since  the  completion  of  the  public  woi^ 
the  place  has  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  public  and  private  edifice 
erected  during  that  period  are  elegant  and  substantial  A  very  extensjyt 
lumber  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  coun^  cm  the  head-waters  of  FIm 
cr.    There  is  little  or  no  manufacturing  done  here.    Pop.  in  1840,  525. 

When  the  settlers  who  had  fled  in  the  big  runaway  returned  to  their 
homes  after  the  peace  of  1783,  Jeremiah  and  Reuben  Manning,  two 
brothers  from  New  Jersey,  and  others  from  the  same  state,  came  up  and 
settled  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  cr.,  and  called  their  neighborhood  the 
Jersev  Shore.  The  Mannings  purchased  the  island  from  'Aiomas  Fostei^ 
who  had  previously  bought  it  from  Henry  Sterret,  who  removed  to  Ly- 
coming cr.  About  the  year  1800,  one  of  the  Mannings  laid  out  the  town 
and  called  it  Waynesburg ;  but  the  long-established  habit  of  calling  it 
Jersey  Shore  could  not  be  eradiccited,  and  it  is  well  that  it  could  not— 
for  the  old  name  is  by  far  the  most  distinctive  ;  there  are  already  two 
other  Wavnesburgs  in  the  state.  The  name  was  fixed  by  its  incorp<mir 
tion  as  a  borough  15th  March,  1826. 

Just  above  Pine  creek,  and  north  of  the  road  to  Lock  Haven,  is  one  of 
those  ancient  circular  fortifications  of  earth,  so  well  known  in  this  state 
and  Ohio.    The  b^nks  are  bec<nning  gradually  obliterated  l>y  the  action 
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sf  the  elements.  Near  the  fortt  and  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  are  an* 
sient  Indian  burying-gronnds,  from  which  bones  and  trinkets  have  been 
>ccasion€dly  disinterred  by  the  whites.  Tradition  says  that  two  hostile 
ribes  once  lived  on  each  side  of  the  creek. 

A  very  flourishing  settlement  has  recently  grown  np  at  the  forks  of 
i^e  creek,  eight  nules  northwest  of  Jersey  Shore.  A  large  double  saw- 
oiU  has  been  erected,  several  stores,  tavern,  &c. 

About  four  miles  below  Jersey  Shore,  a  little  sooth  of  the  road  to  Williamsport,  lives  the  vene- 
able  Robert  Covenhoven,  (commonly  known  as  Mr.  Crownover,)  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. 
lis  venerable  lady  is  still  living  with  him,  with  her  faculties  bright  and  unimpaired.  Mr.  Co- 
enhoven  was  bom  of  Low  Dutch  parents  in  Monmouth  co.,  New  Jersejr.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed during  his  vouth  as  a  hunter  and  axeman  to  the  surveyors  of  land  in  the  valleys  tributary 
0  the  North  and  West  branches  of  the  SuB<]uehanna.  The  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  aU 
be  paths  of  that  vast  wilderness  rendered  his  services  eminently  useful  as  a  scout  and  guide  to 
be  militaij  parties  of  the  revolution,  which  commenced  about  the  time  of  his  arriving  at  man- 
lood.  It  IS  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  graduate  of  such  a  school  was  fearless  and  mtx«pid— 
bat  he  was'  skilful  in  the  wiles  of  Indian  warfare — and  that  he  possessed  an  iron  constitution, 
^ifh  these  qualifications,  at  the  call  of  his  country  in  1776,  he  joined  the  campaigns  under  Gen.. 
Washington.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  His  younger  brother  had  also 
flilisted ;  but  his  father  took  his  place,  and  Ae  general,  with  his  characteristic  kindness,  per. 
iiitted  the  boy  to  roium  and  protect  his  mother.  In  the  firing  of  1777  Robert  returned  to  his 
nme  on  the  W.  Branch,  where  his  services  were  more  needed  by  the  defenceless  frontier,  than 
•n  the  seacoast.  Mr.  Covenhoven  was  one  of  those  ^en  who  were  always  put  forward  when 
langer  and  hard  work  were  to  be  encountered,  but  forgotten  when  honors  and  emoluments  were 

0  be  distributed.  Neverthdess,  he  cheerftdly  sought  Uie  post  of  danger,  and  never  shrunk  from 
loty,  although  it  might  be  in  an  humble  station.  Few  men  have  passed  through  more  hair* 
>readth  escapes  ;  few  have  encountered  more  personal  perils  in  deadly  encounters  with  savages 
h&n  Mr.  C.  His  services  at  the  big  runaway  have  beoi  mentioned  above ;  he  was  eminently 
iseful  in  obtaining  intelligence  at  Fort  Freeland,  the  day  before  its  capture ;  he  was  the  guide  to 
3oI.  Hartley's  ezj^dition  up  the  North  Branch  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming ;  and  he  was  in  sev- 
;ral  bloody  skirmishes  with  Indians  on  Loyalsock  and  Fine  creeks.  On  one  occasion,  (I  think 
t  was  after  the  return  of  Col.  Hepburn  to  Fort  Muncey,)  a  detachment  was  started  out  under 
he  eommand  of  Capt.  Berry,  to  recover  some  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians,  reported  to  be 
ip  on  Loyalsock.  Covenhoven  for  some  reason  was  sent  out  to  advise  Berry  to  returtt. 
Kit  the  latter  would  not  acknowledge  the  colonePs  authority,  and*  persisted  in  gomg  forward, 
Several  of  Covenhoven's  brothers,  and  his  uncle  Wyckoff,  were  in  B^ry's  detachment,  and  a 
riendly  Indian  by  the  name  of  Capt.  Sharpshins.  As  so  many  of  his  own  family  were  in  this 
opediaon,  Robert  Covenhoven  determined  to  go  akmg  as  a  guide ;  but  he  could  not  persuade 
3eny  to  keq»  the  woods,  and  before  long  they  found  themselves  ambuscaded.  A  Uoody  strug|fle 
^mmenced,  in  which  a  brother  of  Mr.  C.  was  killed,  another  brother  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
leveral  of  his  cousins,  and  his  uncle  Wyckoff.  The  latter  had  been  previously  bald,  but  strange- 
y  enough,  after  the  hardships  of  imprisonmoit,  he  returned  with  a  fine  bead  of  hair.  RoWt 
^Htvenhoven,  after  hard  fighting,  was  chased  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  dodginc 
2p  and  down  the  bank  alternately  that  his  pursuer  might  get  no  aim  atbim.  He  escaped  ana 
"etiimed  to  the  fort.  Brave  as  he  was,  the  old  man  sp^iks  of  the  fluttering  of  his  heart  often 
hiring  this  chase.  The  skirmish  occurred  cm  Lojralsock,  just  above  Scott's,  one  mile  above  th^ 
iridge.    The  old  man  tells  a  queer  story  about  his  *'  twrroundingi^*  in  company  with  Rob't  King, 

1  party  of  Indians  and  refogees  who  were  working  a  loaded  boat  iq>  the  N.  Branch  from  the  dep« 
"edations  of  Wyoming.  Ine  party  in  the  boat  greatly  outnumbered  them,  but  the  prize  was  too 
empting  to  be  resisted.  King,  remaining  in  the  bushes,  kept  up  a  prodigious  hullaholoo^  whoop- 
ng  and  shouting  to  his  imaginary  comrades  to  come  on.  Covenhoven  rushed  out  with  gun  m 
land,  and  ordered  the  £bQows  in  the  boat  to  surrender,  which  they  ^k),  and  permitted  themselvee 
:o  be  secured.  Kinj^  made  his  appearance,  and  the  two,  forcing  the  prisoners  by  threats  to  as. 
Mt  them,  arrived  with  their  prize  at  Wyoming — where,  says  Mr.  Covenhoven,  the  officers  and 
R^diers  of  ihe  continental  army  cheated  the  poor  provincials  out  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 

Mr.  Covenhoven  is  now  enjoying  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  po«. 
leasing  a  form  which  yields  him  the  comforto  of  life. 


On  Saturday  evening  last,  the  ice  in  the  West  Brsneh  which  had  been  formed  since  the  late 
beshet,  took  its  departure  for  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  river  was  exceedingly  high,  and  it 
passed  off  smoothly,  doing  but  little  injury  as  we  have  yet  learned.  An  incident,  however,  oc 
emnd^  which  is,  we  think,  vritfaout  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ice-f^bets  upon  the  Snsqnehaima. 
Aboit  dark|  on  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Joeepb  Ba&y,  of  the  idaad  opposite  Jersey  B^xe^  in  to* 
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dMTOting  to  secure  a  flaUx>at,  which  lay  near  the  lower  end  of  the  idaad,  ei^NMed  to  tihe  haam 
ice,  yenturcd  into  it,  and  at  that  moment  a  large  quantity  of  ice  came  in  contact  with  the  hott, 
broke  the  rope  by  which  it  was  fastened,  and  dioye  it  past  the  point  of  the  island.  The  ri^er  be- 
ing entirely  covered  with  floating  ice,  his  lamentable  cries  for  assistance  were  in  vain — no  KmnM 
power  could  rescue  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  About  midnight,  several  citizens  of  Jessef 
Shore  arrived  at  this  borough  and  gave  the  alarm.  A  lifht  was  placed  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  attract  his  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  passed  by,  without  the  least  possibility  of  savaag 
him.  He  informed  us  that  he  was  almost  penshmg  with  cold  and  fiitigue,  and  that  he  was  mat 
able  to  escape  from  the  ice  with  which  he  at  first  started.  All  h<^  of  saving  hiin  except  at  I 
bridge  was  now  abandoned,  and  an  express  sent  on  to  Milton  to  make  preparations.  .He  pasi 
over  the  race-ground  rapids,  and  through  the  breach  of  the  Muncy  dam  before  daylight !  and  i 
rived  at  Milton  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  vojrage  of  near  50  miles.  The  spirited 
citizens  of  Milton,  whose  conduct  upon  this  occasion  is  deserving  of  the  hi|rhest  praise,  had  era- 
ry  means  prepared  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  which  ingenuity  could  mvent,  and  ii  is  with 
unbounded  pleasure  we  state  they  were  successful  He  was  drawn  up  by  a  rope  suspended  fposa 
the  bridge,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Who  can  miagine  the  fedings  of  his 
relations  and  friends  during  his  absence,  particularly  of  his  bosom  companion  and  aged  mother  ? 
-^Lycoming  OazetU,  Feb,  8,  1832. 

Ralston  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  or  Rocky  run,  on  Lycoming 
cr.,  26  miles  above  Williamsport.  There  are  at  this  place  a  furnace, 
rolling-mill,  nail-factory,  saw-mill,  and  valuable  bituminous  coal  mineai 
The  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  wa3  finished  to  this  point  in  1837. 
The  place  derives  its  name  from  the  late  Matthew  C.  Ralston,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Rftilroad  Co.,  to  whose  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital both  the  village  and  the  railroad  owe  their  existence.  Unfortunate^ 
ly,  however,  his  large  fortune  was  absorbed  in  the  undertaking.  The  late 
Wm.  P.  Farrand,  Esq.,  the  engineer  of  the  railroad,  also  devoted  himself 
most  enthusiastically  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise.  As  the 
fruit  of  their  labors  in  opening  a  way  into  this  secluded  region,  several 
large  iron  works  have  within  a  few  years  past  sprung  up  along  the  vaUey  of 
Lycoming  cr.  At  Astonville,  or  Oakville,  near  Frozen  run,  below  Rals- 
ton, there  is  a  furnace ;  below  Trout  run  is  Mr.  Hepburn's  forge  ;  and 
still  further  down  is  the  extensive  rolling-mill  of  Mr.  Eilman. 

Muncy  borough,  formerly  called  Pennsborough,  is  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  West  Branch,  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Muncy 
creek,  and  14  miles  by  the  road  from  Williamsport.  The  river  here 
makes  a  graceful  bend  to  the  south.  This  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, rapidly  increasing.  It  eiyoys  the  trade  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
valley  of  Muncy,  which  produces  a  vast  quantity  of  wheat  and  lumber. 
There  are  here  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1840,  of  662.  Pennsborough  was  incorpo- 
rated 15th  March,  1826 ;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Muncy  by  a  new 
act  of  19th  Jan.  1827.  About  5  miles  N.  E.  from  Muncy,  on  Muncy  cr., 
is  the  village  of  Hughsville. 

This^  region  was  originally  settled  by  Quakers  from  the  counties  near 
Philadelphia,  as  the  names  of  the  townships,  Penn,  Moreland,  Shrews- 
bury, &c.,  might  indicate.  There  were  also  along  the  river  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Irish  settlers  from  the  Kittatinny  valley.  Among  these  were  the 
fiunily  of  Capt.  John  Brady,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  frontier  wars, 
and  Col.  Robb,  (concerning  whom  see  Northumberland  co.) 

Capt  John  Brady  had  a  fort  near  the  month  of  Muncy  creek,  known  as  Fort  Money,  donor 
the  revolution.  The  Bradys,  father  and  sons,  joined  the  army  at  Boston  at  the  first  openinf  ei 
the  revolution,  but  returned  again  when  the  exposed  state  of  the  valley  seemed  to  need  &eir  sir- 
yioes.  (See  pase  372.)  They  were  again  in  service  at  the  battle  of  Brandywioe.  Tbey  wo* 
«t  Fort  Freeland  when  i%  capitulated,  but  escaped. 
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fifaoitly  tttt&t  atiB  retom  taua  oamp  of  Ciqpt.  Brady  and  his  son,  a  companr  of  nz  or  seren 
men  formed  to  aid  Peter  Smith  in  cuttmg  his  oats  from  a  field  at  Turkey  run,  about  a  mile  below 
Wittiamsport  James  Brady,  son  of  Capt  John  Brady,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  famous 
Capt.  Sam  Brady,  was  one  of  the  party.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  place  sentinels  at 
the  sides  of  the  field,  to  watch  while  the  others  were  reaping — ^the  arms  being  stacked  at  a  con. 
▼enient  point  for  seizmre.  The  sentinels  in  this  instance  were  rather  careless,  and  the  Indians 
were  down  upon  the  reapers  before  they  were  aware  of  it  Brady,  who  was  near  the  river  bank, 
reached  for  his  gun,  but  at  that  moment  foU,  wounded  by  an  Indian.  The  latter  struck  him 
down  and  scal^ied  him,  but  he  was  left  alire.  His  companions  had  fled ;  but  a  party  from  the 
fort,  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  found  Brady  with  his  skull  broken  in,  but  still  liring.  He  de* 
sired  to  be  taken  to  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  where  his  parents  were.  Mr.  Covenhoven  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  taking  him  down,  and  he  describes  the  meeting  between  the  mother  and 
her  wounded  son  as  heart-rending.  They  arriyed  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  mother,  erer 
awake  to  alarms,  (although  the  party  did  not  intend  to  wake  her,>  came  down  to  the  river  bank, 
and  assisted  in  conveying  her  son  to  the  house.  On  the  way  down  he  was  feverish,  and  drank 
large  «nuaitities  of  water.  He  soon  became  delirious,  and  after  lingering  five  days,  expired. 
Capt  John  Brady,  the  father,  was  afterwards  out  with  Peter  Smith,  near  Wolf  run,  a  tributary 
of  Muncy  cr.  At  a  tooluded  spot,  three  Indians  fired.  Brady  fell  dead.  Smith  esci4ped  on  a 
frightened  horse. 

Capt  Samuel  Brady  was  with  Broadhead,  at  Pittsburg,  at  the'  time  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death ;  and  he  is  said  then  to  have  taken  a  solemn  vow  to  devote  his  life  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  £EUhar  and  brother.  (See  Beaver,  Butler,  and  Clarion  counties.)  A  brother  of  Samuel  Bra* 
dj's  was  lately  living  in  Indiana  co.,  and  two  sisters  at  Sunbury.  Gen.  Hugh  Brady,  of  the  U. 
S.  anny,  is  also  either  a  brother  or  nephew  of  Capt  Samuel  Brady. 

On  the  head-waters  of  Loyalsook  creek,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
this  CO.,  and  perhaps  partly  in  Wyoming  county,  a  company  of- enterpris- 
ing Germans,  called  the  free  German  Society,  purchased  17,000  acres  of 
limd,  and  about  60  families  commenced  a  settlement  in  1841.  Sixty  more 
came  the  next  spring ;  and  they  are  to  follow  thus,  sixty  families  each 
spring  and  fall,  until  die  whole  land  is  occupied.  It  is  said  the  colony  is 
thriving. 


McKEAN  COUNTY. 

McKban  county  was  separated  from  Lvcoming  by  the  act  of  26th 
March,  1804 ;  but  being  at  that  time  an  unbroken  wilderness,  it  was  not 
organized  for  judicial  purposes  until  27th  March,  1824.  It  is  named  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Thomas  McKean,  formerly  chief-justice,  and  for  nine 
years  governor  of  the  state.  Length  42  miles,  breadth  35 ;  area  1,442 
square  miles.  These  dimensions,  however,  include  a  part  of  Elk  coimty, 
recently  formed  from  McKean  and  Clearfield  counties.  Population  in 
1810, 142 ;  m  1820,  728 ;  m  1830, 1,439 ;  in  1840, 2,975 ;  being  only  about 
that  of  single  townships  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state. 

The  coimty  occupies  a  broad  and  elevated  table  land,  upon  which  the 
Allegheny  river  and  several  of  its  principal  tributaries  take  their  rise. 
The  sources  of  the  Driftwood  branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  also  interlock 
with  those  of  the  Allegheny  near  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  county. 
It  is  said  that  an  enterprising  emigrant  some  years  ago  ascended  the  Por- 
tage branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  to  its  head  in  his  canoe,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  hoe  succeeded  in  connecting  it  with  a  small  stream  running 
towards  the  Allegheny.  The  same  thmg  might  occur  at  other  points  of 
the  dividing  ridge.    The  Allegheny  here  flows  northward  into  the  state 
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of  New  York.    Itsprincipal  tributaries  are  the  Oswajra,  Stanton  eredc, 
Potato  creek,  and  Tunenguant ;  and,  after  it  has  again  returned  to  Pem- 

?rlvania,  Sugar  creeks  Kenjua  creek,  and  the  sources  o{  the  Ciaiion  river, 
here  are  no  mountains,  but  the  face  of  the  country  generally  is  iater- 
spersed  with  hills  and  valleys ;  the  hills,  being  formed  by  the  acticm  of 
water,  are  higher  and  more  precipitous  as  the  streams  increase  in  size. 
Near  the  summits  it  is  conunon  to  find  an  uninterrupted  level  fcnr  miles, 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  a  gentle  rolling  or  a  spring  run.  Tius 
upland  is  finely  timbered  with  ha^d  wood — beech,  maple,  and  cherry; 
^  and  so  open  are  the  woods,  that  a  squirrel  may  be  seen  60  rods  in  ^ 
yance.**  The  lower  valleys  of  the  streams  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine  and  hemlock,  of  which  large  quantities  are  annually 
sawed  and  taken  to  the  Ohio  river. 

As  the  county  lies  on  the  verge  of  the  great  bituminous  coal  basin,  its 
soil  has  been  mainly  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  that  underlie  that  formation ;  and  consequently  is  bett» 
adapted  for  grazing,  and  the  raising  of  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  than  for 
com  or  wheat  Along  the  streams  are  some  rich  interval  or  bottom 
lands,  better  adapted  for  com.  The  heavy  frosts,  however,  generated  by 
the  humidity  preserved  by  the  shade  of  tnose  vast  forests,  must  operate 
for  some  years  to  come,  until  the  country  is  more  populous,  against  the 
cultivation  of  com  and  wheat.  Goal,  of  good  quality,  is  found  in  several 
places ;  and  with  its  contiguous  strata  there  alternate  beds  of  limestone^ 
which  famish  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  agriculture  of  this  region. 
Iron  ore  of  superior  quality  has  also  been  found. 

The  climate  is  healthy  in  the  extreme,  the  waters  being  of  the  purest 
kind,  bursting  out  from  springs  on  every  farm,  and  flowing  oflf  with  a 
gradual  descent.  Immigrants  have  here  nothing  to  feetr  on  this  head,  as 
they  have  on  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  southwest.  The  greatest  drawbadc 
to  the  settlement  of  this  county  has  been  the  want  of,  and  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  making,  good  roads  through  the  interminaible  forest  The  roads 
must  necessarily  be  long — ^the  people  were  few ;  but  this  difficulty  has 
b^en  in  some  measure  overcome.  The  great  east  and  west  state  road, 
opened  in  1816-18,  runs  from  Kei\jua  on  tike  Allegheny  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county  to  Coudersport  and  Wellsborough.  Another  road,  opened 
in  1827  to  '29,  runs  from  Smethport,  through  Caledonia  and  Karthauss,  to 
Milesburg  near  Bellefonte ;  another,  by  way  of  Coudersport,  to  Jersey 
Shore,  in  Lycoming  co. ;  and  another  into  Jefierson  co. 

The  population  was,  until  recently,  principally  from  New  England  and 
New  York— of  course  industrious,  frugal,  and  well  educated.  A  large 
number  of  Germans  are  now  coming  in,  and  will  probably  soon  out  num- 
ber the  other  races.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  clearing 
land,  lumbering,  and  raising  cattle ;  tite  two  latter  items  furnishing  the 
only  articles  of  export. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  owned 
in  immense  tracts  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  lower  part  o€  the  state, 
and  by  the  Holland  Land  Co.  The  principal  individual  ovmers  are 
Messrs.  John  Keating  &  Co.,  Richards  and  Jones,  and  the  heirs  of  William 
Bingham  and  Jacob  Ridgeway,  of  Philadelphia,  James  Trimble,  Esq.  rf 
Harrisburg,  and  B.  B.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey.  These  gentlemctt 
have  done  much  by  their  enterprise  and  capital  towards  opening  roads 
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^aA  establishitig  schools  in  the  ca  Most  of  them  have  agents  in  the  co^ 
from  whom  their  lands  may  be  purchased  at  from  91  to  93  per  aere» 
with  a  credit  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  payable  by  instalments. 

Sm £THPORT,  the  county  seati  a  pleasant  town,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  Potato  cr.,  where  the  great  east  and  west  road  crosses,  and  at  the 
confluence  of  Marvin  cr.  It  contains  the  courthouse,  substantially  built 
of  brick,  an  academy,  a  Methodist  church,  and  two  Congregational  so- 
cieties who  attend  service  in  the  public  buildings ;  two  printing  offices,  7 
stores,  3  taverns,  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  and  clothing-milL  The  following 
facts  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  this  place,  and  of  others  in  the 
coimty,  are  derived  from  a  communication  in  Hazard's  Register  fcMr  1832, 
by  0«  J.  Hamlin,  Esq. 

Sinethport  was  laid  out  tinder  the  superintendence  of  John  Bell,  Thos.  Smith,  and  John  G.  Brerost, 
in  1807.  The  first  house  was  erected  by  Capt.  Arnold  Hunter,  in  1811 ;  another  built  in  1812 ; 
bat  both  abandoned  in  18f4.  No  permanent  settlement  was  commenced  until  .1822.  About  thii 
time,  the  first  county  commissioners  were  elected,  and  held  their  office  in  a  small  building,  erected 
Igr  pr.  Eastman,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town-  plot.  The  first  commissioners  were  £aasselaer 
Wright  and  Jonathan  Colegrove,  for  McKean,  and  John  Taggart,  for  Potter  county :  Joseph 
Otto,  treasurer.  This  county  was  organixed  for  judicial  purposes  in  1826 ;  and  the  first  county 
court  was  held  in  September  of  that  year.  The  courthouse,  a  respectable  brick  buildinfj^,  was 
erected  this  year.  At  this  time  there  were  but  about  half  a  dozen  dwelling Jiouses.  A  prmting 
press  was  established  in  1832.  A  weekly  mail  arrives  here  from  the  north,  the  east,  the  south* 
east,  the  south,  and  west ;  and  a  stage  commenced  running  to  Coudersport,  thence  to  Jersey 
Shore,  or  to  Wellsborough.  By  the  legislature,  an  appropriation  of  |^,000  was  made  for  an 
ecadem^  at  Smethport  Several  years  ago,  John  Kcatms,  Esq.,  gave  $500,  and  150  acres  of 
land  adioining  the  village,  as  a  donation  towards  such  an  institution,  and  individuals  of  McKeaB 
county  have  subscribed  rising  of  f^5M  for  that  purpose.  These  amounts  have  been  vested  ia 
productive  funds. 

Sevefml  years  previous  to  1810,  the  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  county  began.  A  Mr. 
King,  an  enterprising  English  gentleman,  with  several  friends  of  his  from  England,  settled  oa 
the  Oswaya  creek,  in  Ceres  township,  25  miles  frt>m  Smethport.  There  is  now  a  flourishing  set- 
tknMDt  here ;  and  some  of  the  oldest  orchards  are  in  that  neighborhood.  This  nei^boffaood  is 
usually  called  King's  settlement 

The  first  settlers  of  this  county  suffered  great  inconveniences :  so  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  present  daj^,  that  there  is  scarce  a  comparison.  They  found  here  a  dense  wilderness,  without 
a  road,  or  an  inhabitant,  save  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  some  €it  which  were  of  a  very  ferocious 
ofauacter,  while  othera  served  as  a  slender  support  to  those  who  practised  hunting.  The  first 
settlement,  of  which  I  have  a  correct  account,  was  made  by  six  families  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  who  came  on  about  the  same  tune,  and  located  on  Potato  creek,  from  three  to  seven 
miles  north  of  Smethport,  in  1810.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  their  new  komei, 
having  to  bring  their  families  and  goods  up  the  stream  in  canoes.  There  was  no  settlenient 
within  aiany  miles  of  them ;  and  they  were  even  obliged  for  a  time  to  bring  their  provisions  in  by 
canoes  or  on  pack-horses.  All  kinds  of  eatables  were  very  dear,  even  at  the  nearest  settlements. 
This  settlement  suffered  many  privations ;  but  those  settlers  are  now  well  compensated,  for  they 
are  the  owners  of  flourishing  farms,  and  are  themselves  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  tower  settlement. 

Norwich  settlement,  lying  along  the  Potato  creek,  commencing  about  four  miles  southeast  from 
Smethport,  and  extending  up  that  stream,  was  commenced  in  1815,  when  14  families  came  on, 
having  exchanged  their  property  in  Norwich,  Chenango  county.  New  York,  with  Messrs.  Cooper, 
M'llvain  &,  Co^  for  those  lands  where  they  now  reside,  being  then  an  entire  wilderness.  Having  ' 
no  xoads,  they  were  obliged  to  ascend  the  Potato  creek,  with  much  labor  and  expense,  in  canoes, 
with  their  families  and  moveables.  They  were  under  much  embarrassment  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  for  want  of  roads  and  provisions ;  and  were  often  obliged  to  get  their  provisions,,  grain,  &C., 
in  Jers^  Shore,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  on  paok-horses.  Com  was  worth,  when  got 
here,  $&  per  bushel,  and  salt  was  sold  for  f  14  per  bairel.  This  settlement  went  on  vigoronsly, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  raised  more  th&Ln  sufficient  for  .their  own  consumption.  It  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  situation. 

A  settlement  had  been  commenced  at  Instanter,  four  miles  west  of  the  Norwich  settlement,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  latter ;  and  in  1821  or  'S^  400  acres  of  land  were  cleared  cm  one  form, 
belonging  to  Jacob  Rid^eway,  Esq.,  under  the  superintendence  of  P.  E.  Scull,  who  has  always 
been  an  active  man  in  mrthering  the  improvement  of  this  county.  Judge  Bishop,  now  one  of  our 
***ociAle  judges,  was  the  first  settler  at  that  place.    Sinoe  tiiose  settieoients  were  formed,  othen 
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hsre  been  oomnmoed  and  carried  on  in  di^forent  parta  of  the  eonnt  j<    The  towaahips  of  '. 
ford  and  Corvdoa,  have  within  the  laat  three  yeaca  been  r^idly  increanng. 

In  1831,  the  manufacture  of  aalt  was  commenced  by  Meaara.  Allen  Rice  d&  Co.,  at  a  salt  i , 
in  the  aoutheaatem  part  of  Sergeant  township.  The  operations  were  found  quite  favorableii  aad 
large  boiling  worka  erected.  Stli  was  made  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  the  wat«  foond  lo  bav 
a  ^>od  per  cent 

Port  Allboheny  is  on  the  Allegheny,  10  miles  east  of  Smethport,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Portage  branch.  The  Canoe-place  is  about  two 
miles  above.  It  was  here  that  the  early  settlers  or  Warren  oo.  came 
about  the  year  1795 ;  constructed  a  canoe,  and  floated  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Conewango. 

Bradford  is  a  small  village  recently  started  in  the  forks  of  Tnnenguaiit, 
on  land  purchased  from  the  United  States  Land  Co.,  better  known  as  the 
Boston  Co. 

Ceres,  formerly  King's  settlement,  is  a  miart  and  flourishing  village,  in- 
habited by  New  York  and  Yankee  lumbermen,  on  Oswaya  or.,  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  the  county.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church,  several 
stores,  mills,  &c. 

Teutonia  is  the  name  of  the  new  Grerman  town,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Stanton  cr.,  5  miles  southwest  of  Smethport  This  town  is  the 
property  of  "  The  Society  of  Industry.*'  It  was  started  in  March,  1843, 
on  the  plan  and  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Henry  Ginal,  a  German  now 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  and  agent  of  the  society.  It  contains  at  present 
about  450  inhabitants.  A  schoolhouse  is  built,  but  no  church.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  log-houses  have  been  erected,  besides  a  steam  saw-mill, 
a  large  tannery,  and  a  store  furnished  with  every  article  necessary  for 
food  and  clothing.  The  society  is  in  possession  of  40,000  acres  of  land,  a 
considerable  part  <^  which  is  already  cleared,  and  they  keep  from  forty 
to  fifty  hands  at  chopping,  all  of  them  members  of  the  society.  ExoeHeot 
bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  brick-clay,  &c.,  abound  on  the  lands. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  good  quality.  The  society  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  community  of  propeity,  money  and  furniture  excepted,  and  m 
sustained  by  the  codperation  of  its  members ;  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  profits  being  made  half-yearly.  In  its  fundamental  principles  it  differs 
frcHU  Fourier's  svstem.  The  society  has  about  940,000  capital;  some 
i  16,000  of  which  is  invested  in  land.  This  stock  is  divided  into  000 
idiares,  of  which  360  are  already  sold.  When  the  balance  is  sold  the 
number  will  be  limited,  and  shareholders  will  be  admitted  only  by  bujring 
out  others.  The  shares  are  now  worth  about  #200 ;  originally  they  were 
oiily  worth  tlOO,  but  have  risen  with  the  improvements.  The  land  is 
divided  into  several  districts ;  in  the  centre  of  each  there  is  to  be  a  town, 
with  houses  built  in  uniform  style,  and  the  stables  and  bams  will  be  oot- 
side  of  the  village.  Marriage  is  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged,  and 
each  family  resides  in  its  separate  house,  possessing  its  own  furniture  and 
money.  Clothing  of  a  plain  and  uniform  kind,  provisions,  fuel,  &c.»  are 
regularly  distributed  by  rations  from  the  society's  common  steles.  An 
individual  becomes  a  member  by  purchasing  a  share  of  stodt,  going  on 
the  ground,  and  working  with  the  rest.  The  society  will  build  him  a 
house  if  married ;  or  furnish  him  or  her  with  a  lodging,  if  single.  Chil- 
dren, when  they  grow  up,  become  members  by  conforming  to  the  rules 
of  the  society.  Married  women  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  the  commu- 
nity, but  devote  their  attention  to  the  care  of  their  own  fanuliei.    All 
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religions  are  tolerated  here ;  (but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  the  society 
had  commenced  with  selecting  some  one  in  particular.)  Whenever  800 
shareholders  vote  to  maintain  a  minister  they  may  do  so,  the  minister 
himself  buying  a  share ;  the  society  will  furnish  him  with,  a  house,  and 
will  consider  him  entitled  to  the  maintenance  belonging  to  his  share  in 
return  for  his  spAitual  labors;  but  if  any  less  number  than  800  should 
desire  a  minister,  he  must  perform  his  regular  share  of  physicaJi  labor, 
unless  his  friends  choose  privately  to  support  him. 

Although  agriculture  and  the  rai^g  of  cattle  are  the  prominent  objects 
of  the  society,  yet  having  many  skilful  mechanics,  they  intend  to  estab- 
lish several  manufactories.  The  members  of  eadb  trade  choose  their  own 
inspected*,  and  determine  the  amount  of  work  which  shall  be  done  by 
each  individual,  or  company  of  persons.  The  above  facts  were  learned 
by  the  compiler  from  Mr.  Ginal  himself. 

GnfALSBURo,  four  miles  east  of  Teutonia,  contains  about  100  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  widi  frame  houses,  and  contains  a  stone  schoolhouse,  a  steam 
saw-mill,  and  a  pottery ;  a  furnace  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  a  boarding 
school  will  be  opened  there  next  year.  This  vUlage  also  pertains  to  the 
Society  of  Industry. 


MERCER  COUNTY- 

Mebcbr  coukty  is  one  of  the  range  contiguous  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  It  was  taken  from  Allegheny  co.  by  the  act  of  12th  March, 
1800.  Length  82  ms.,  breadth  26  ;  area  765  sq.  ms.  Population  in  1800, 
S,228;  in  1810,  8,277;  in  1820,  11,681 ;  in  1830,  19,729;  in  1840,  32,873. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Pymatuning  or  Shenango,  which  rises  in 
Crawford  co.,  and  meanders  in  various  directions  through  Mercer  into 
Beaver  co.,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Neshannock,  which  rises  in  the 
northern  end  of  Mercer  co.  These  two  form  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  Beaver  river.  Slippery  Rock  cr.  touches  the  southeastern,  and  French 
cr.  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  co.  A  small  lake  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  co.  pours  its  waters  into  Sandy  cr.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile ;  the  surface  undulating  and  in  some  places  broken,  but  not  as  much 
so  as  in  the  counties  on  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  southern  part  of  the  co.  is  well  adapted  for  grain ;  the  northern 
for  grass  and  pasturage.  Iron  ore,  of  the  bog  and  kidney  species,  has 
been  found  in  several  localities,  and  two  furnaces  were  wrought  formerly, 
but  have  since  been  abandoned.  Coal,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant  Copperas  has  been  found  near  Mercer  in  abundance, 
but  its  preparation  for  market  was  found  on  trial  to  be  unprofitable.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Sharon,  on  the  Rttsburg  and  Erie  canal,  exists  a  most 
valuable  bed  of  coal  of  peculiar  quality,  between  anthracite  and  bitumin- 
ous, without  the  least  sidphur.  The  ^est  steel,  it  is  said,  can  be  wrought 
witti  it  without  coking.  It  has  been  tried  successfully  for^  smelting  iron 
in  &  common  charcoal  furnace.  Hinm's  falls,  on  a  small  run  about  five 
miles  south  of  Mercer,  are  said  to  be  interesting,  ^  not  so  much  on  account 
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of  the  height  or  quantity  €£  the  water,  as  from  the  wild^  ragged,  and 
romantic  boldness  with  which  the  place  abomids.  The  sound  of  the 
water,  descending  from  rock  to  rock,  the  steep  perpendicular  bluflfs,  the 
tall  trees  and  deep  ravines,  ccmspire  to  show  the  wildness  of  uncultivated 
nature.^  About  three  miles  m>m  Mercer  are  several  curious  caves* 
under  an  enormous  bed  of  rocks.  ^  The  entrance  is  h^izontal,  and  soffi- 
oiently  large  for  an  individual  to  enter  comfortably.  Afler  going  about 
six  or  eight  feet,  there  is  a  perpendicular  descent  for  a  few  f<^et ;  then 
the  passage  increases  and  diminishes  alternately,  and  finidly  opeoB  into 
day  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  A  cool  current  of  air  constantly 
issues  from  die  mouth,  and  ice  is  found  there  during  the  whole  of  sum- 
mer." The  far-famed  Neshannock  or  Mercer  potatoes  are  natives  of  the 
soil  of  this  CO.  There  are  twelve  churches  in  the  county,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  common-school  education. 

Mercer  county  was  a  wilderness  until  several  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  celebrated  land  law  of  April,  1792,  providing  for  the  survey  and 
settlement  of  all  the  lands  **  nordi  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
rivers  and  Conewango  creek."  Soon  after  peace  was  restored  to  the 
frontier,  in  1795,  settlements  were  made  extensively  about  the  southern 
end  of  Mercer  co.,  in  the  forks  of  Mahoning,  Shenango,  and  Neshannock 
creeks ;  and  the  census  of  1800  showed  a  population  of  3,238.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Stokely,  who  is  still  living,  came  into  the  central  part  of  the  county 
in  1796.  Mr.  John  Findley,  who  is  still  the  county  surveyor,  came  here  first 
about  1801 ;  but  no  general  settlement  Y^as  made  around  Mercer  until  the 
fall  of  the  year  1806,  when  several  families  came  in  from  Westmoreland, 
Allegheny,  and  Washington  counties,  and  made  an  opening.  For  want 
of  provisions  they  were  compelled  to  return  during  the  winter,  only  Mr. 
Findley  and  one  other  family  remaining  on  the  ground.  In  the  spring 
they  returned  here  with  their  families,  and  commenced  a  permanent  set- 
tlement Mr.  Findle/s  neighbors  at  that  early  day  were  John  Pugh, 
James  Breden,  John  Garvin,  William  Alexander,  Mr.  Hawdiom,  Mr. 
McGuUough,  &c. 

The  adventures  of  these  worthy  pioneers  were  few,  and  of  little  general 
interest  The  county  was  for  many  years  retarded  in  its  growth,  and 
the  actual  settlers  were  greatly  harassed,  by  the  various  and  conflicting 
titles  to  land  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  1786,  and  1792.  (See  Crawford 
county,  page  259.) 

Mercer,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  Neshannock  cr.,  on  ele- 
vated ground,  57  miles  N.  W.  from  Pittsburg  by  the  turnpike.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1803  by  John  Findley,  William  Mortimore,  and  William 
M'Millan,  trustees,  on  200  acres  of  land,  given  to  the  county  by  John 
Hoge,  of  Washington  co.,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 
The  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  was  formerly  a  dense  hazle  thicket  The 
first  courts  were  held  in  an  old  log  courthouse  which  stood  where  Ifrs. 
Shannon  now  lives.  The  court  and  county  oiEcers  are  now  acoonuno- 
dated  in  elegant  public  buildings  of  brick,  surrounded  by  a  verdant  l&vm 
planted  with  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  white  fence.  In  1807  there 
were  only  two  or  three  houses  in  the  place.  In  1840  it  had  a  population 
of  781.  The  dwellings  are  neat  and  substantial,  tod  display  a  pleasing 
variety  of  architectural  embellishment.  Besides  the  county  buildingB, 
tiierv  are  in  the  town  an  academy,  Methodist^  Union,  Seceder*  Oid  and 
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Public  Square  and  Courthouse  at  Mercer. 

New  School  Presbyterian  churches ;  a  foundry,  and  the  usual  stores  and 
taverns.  Daily  lines  of  stages  pass  through  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie 
tompike. 

New  Castle  is  located  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  co.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Shenango  and  Neshannock  creeks,  16  mUes  S.  W.  from  Mercer, 
and  24  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  was 
laid  out  about  the  year  1800;  in  1806  it  contained  about  20  houses.  Its 
population  in  1840  was  611.  The  surrouriding  country  is  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  wool.  Its  healthy  and  picturesque  situatioB 
has  been  much  admired  by  visiters. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal,  which  is  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
river,  passes  through  the  town,  and  when  completed,  will  open  another 
channel  for  the  rich  productions  of  the  neighborhood.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  abundance  for  15  miles  aroimd ;  on  the  run  near  town,  a  furnace  is  be- 
ing built,  and  a  rolling-mill  and  nail  factory  in  town.  Bituminous  coal, 
jBre-clay,  and  quartz  suitable  for  making  glass  exist  in  abimdance  in  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  water-power  of  the  Neshannock  and  Shen^^ngo  is 
inmiense ;  and,  if  all  brought  into  use,  must  create  a  large  manufacturing 
town.  At  three  different  points,  powers  may  be  created  with  a  sufficiency 
of  water,  and  from  16  to  28  feet  fall.  The  town  is  passing  the  second 
stage  in  improvement,  from  frame  buildings  to  brick.  There  are  here 
Presbyterian,  Seceder,  and  Methodist  churches,  and  a  ^  Protestant  Me- 
thodist" church  is  organized. 

West  Greenville  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  co.,  on  the 
Shenango  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of  fine  land.  The 
Erie  Extension  canal  passes  through  the  town,  affording  every  facility 
to  commerce.  There  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  extensive  beds  of 
iron  ore,  and  mines  of  very  superior  coal,  which  will  form  an  important 
article  of  export  to  the  lake.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  taste 
and  beauty  exhibited  in  its  embellishments,  indicate  the  advantages  of  its 
location.  Seven  years  since,  the  population  was  not  more  than'  300 ;  it 
numbered  in  1840, 626.  The  Shenango  river  affords  a  very  ample  water- 
power,  which  drives  several  large  mills,  and  is  still  not  all  occupied. 
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There  is  a  foundry  in  the  place,  and  an  oil-mill  in,  the  vicinity.  The 
place  contains  five  churches,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalist, 
Associate,  and  "  Reformed  Pre8b)rterian.'' 

Sharon  is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  Shenango,  14  miles  west  of  Mer- 
cer.   The  Erie  Extension  canal  passes  near  the  village. 

Pulaski  is  about  14  miles  from  Mercer,  and  9  miles  from  New  Castle, 
on  the  Erie  Extension  canaL 

Georgei'own  is  a  new  and  neat  village,  on  a  small  branch  of  Sandy 
cr.,  15  miles  north  of  Mercer  by  the  turnpike.  It  contains  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presb}rterian  churches. 

New  Bedford  is  between  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning  creeks,  about  10 
miles  N.  W.  from  New  Castle. 


MIPPLIN  COUNTY. 

MiFFLiK  couimr  wm  formed  from  Cumberland  and  Northumberland 
counties  by  the  act  of  l&th  September,  1789.  Length  39  miles,  breadth  15; 
area  about  360  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1790,  7,562;  in  1800,  13,809; 
in  1810,  12,133 ;  in  1820,  16,618 ;  in  1830,  21,690 ;  in  1840,  (after  the  se- 
paration of  Juniata  co.)  13,092.  The  county  fonns  a  long  irregular  figure, 
stretching  in  a  southwest  and  northeast  direction,  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  series  of  rugged  mountain  ranges,  of  neeurly  uniform  height.  These 
mountains  are  separated  by  soft  undulating  vallejrs  of  slate  and  limestone, 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility.  The  lovely  vale  of  Wyoming  has  been 
more  distinguished  in  history  and  song ;  smd  yet  it  is  only  a  spe<nin€kD — 
a  rare  one,  it  must  be  conceded — of  many  similar  valleys  that  adorn  the 
apparently  rugged  Apalachian  formation,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vu^ 
ginia.  The  valley  in  which  Lewistown  is  situated  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Wyoming,  and  if  in  some  points  inferior,  it  has  the 
advantage  in  the  possession  of  limestone,  that  inexhaustible  element  of 
fertility.  The  mountain  ranges,  commencing  on  the  S.  E.,  are  Blue  ridge, 
and  Shade,  Jack's,  Stone,  and  Path  Valley  mountains.  The  latter  is  some^ 
times  called  the  Seven  Mountains. 

Between  these  there  are  the  narrow  valley  of  Licking  cr. ;  Lewistown 
valley,  which  is  subdivided  into  several  smaller  ones ;  and  Kishicoqoillas 
valley.  The  Juniata,  breaking  through  the  wild  gap  of  Jack's  mountain, 
enters  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  co.,  meanders  leisurely  through  the  Lewis- 
town vcdley,  and  again  enters  the  mountains  at  the  romantic  gorge  called 
the  long  narrows,  which  is  a  trough  four  miles  long,  between  the  Black 
Log  and  Shade  mountains,  barely  wide  enough  for  the  river  to  pass  ;  at 
the  end  of  this  pass  the  river  breaks  through  Shade  mountain.  Kishico- 
quillas  cr.  is  a  beautiful,  never-failing  stream,  fed  by  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  Kishicoquillas  valley,  out  of  which  it  breaks  by  a  deep  gcnrge 
in  Jack's  mountain,  and  enters  the  Juniata  at  Lewistown.  Jack's  cr.  and 
Licking  cr.  are  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Juniata. 

Iron  ore  of  the  best  quality  abounds  in  the  co.,  such  as  is  used  in 
making  the  famous  Juniata  iron.    In  the  limestone  districts,  there  are 
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HBtenl  onrioxui  caves.  Alexander's  cave  in  Kishicoq's  valley  abounds  in 
the  finest  stalactites  and  stalagmites ;  it  is  also  a  natural  icehouse^  pre- 
jserving  it  in  the  midst  of  summer.  HenawalFs  cave,  near  M'Veytown, 
is  of  vast  dimensions,  aboundiog  with  calcareous  concretions :  crude  salt^ 
petre  has  been  taken  from  it  at  times.  Bevin's  cave  is  on  the  summit  of 
a  limestone  ridge.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  Himtingdon  turnpike 
pass  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Harris- 
burg  turnpike  road,  and  occasionally  forcing  the  latter  to  climb  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  The  prominent  products  of  the  co.  for  export  are  wheat 
and  iron.  A  large  forwarding  business  is  done  at  Lewistown,  for  an 
extensive  district  of  country  beyond  Bellefonte. 

As  early  as  the  date  of  the  old  French  war  of  1755,  a  few  adventurous 
pioneers,  from  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  on  the  Conococheague,  had 
passed  up  the  old  Raystown  road,  and  found  their  way,  down  the  Rays- 
town  and  Aughwick  branches,  to  tibe  lovely  valleys  of  the  Juniata.  Ar- 
thur Buchanan — a  man  who  loved  the  woods,  and  preferred  a  half  sav- 
age life  to  that  of  civilization — ^built  himself  a  cabin,  and  took  up  the 
land  where  Lewistown  now  stands,  about  the  year  1755.  His  cabin 
stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  about  where  the  canal  bridge  now 
is,  below  the  packet  landing.  He  had  several  sons,  frontier-men  like 
himself.  One  of  them  became  dii^inguished  as  CoL  Buchanan.  There 
was  a  Fort  Granville  built  about  the  same  time  on  the  bank  of  the  Ju- 
niata, a  pule  above  Lewistown^  near  a  very  fine  spring.  The  canal 
passed  over  jthe  spring,  and  absorbed  its  waters ;  and  it  also  destroyed 
an  Indian  mound  near  the  canal  bridge,  which  contained  many  bones, 
arrow-heads,  &c.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  had  imboldened  the 
French  and  Indians,  they  made  incursions  upon  all  parts  of  the  unpro- 
tected frontier  in  1755  and  '56.  The  attacK  upon  Fort  Granville  was 
made  in  harvest  time  of  the  year  1756.  The  fort  was  commanded  by 
Lieut  Armstrong,  brother  of  Gen.  Armstrong  who  destroyed  Kittanning. 
Lieut  Faulkner  had  been  sent  with  a  small  detachment  to  guard  the 
reapers  in  Tuscarora  valley.  The  following  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  fort,  is  from  the  appendix  to  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  appeared  before  Fort  GranriUe,  and 
tihaDenged  the  garrison  to  combat ;  but  this  was  declined  by  the  commander,  in  consequence  of 
the  weumess  of  his  force.  The  Indians  fired  at  and  womided  one  man  belonging  to  the  fort, 
who  had  been  a  short  way  from  it — ^yet  he  got  in  safe ;  after  which  they  divided  themselves  into 
Bnudl  parties,  one  of  whom  attacked  the  pliuitation  of  one  Baskins,  near  Juniata,  whom  they  mur- 
dered, burnt  his  house,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  children ;  and  another  made  Hugh  Carroll  and 
his  family  prisoners. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  Capt  Ward,  commanding  at  Fort  Granville,  left  the  fort  with  all  his 
men,  except  twenty-four  under  the  command  of  jQeut  Armstrong,  to  guard  some  reapers  in 
Shearman's  vaHey.  Soon  after  the  captain's  departure,  the  fort  was  attacked  by  about  one  bun- 
dred  Indians  and  French,  who,  having  assaulted  it  in  vain  during  the  afternoon  and  night  of  that 
day,  took  to  the  Juniata  creek,  and,  protected  by  its  banks,  attained  a  deep  ravine,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  approach,  without  fear  of  injury,  to  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  fort,  to 
which  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire.  Through  a  hole  thus  made,  they  killed  the  lieutenant  and 
one  private,  and  wounded  three  others  while  endeavoring  to  put  out  the  fire.  The  enemy  then 
offisnng  quarter  to  the  besieged  if  they  would  surrender,  one  Turner  immediately  opened  the  gate 
to  them.  ^  They  took  prisoners  twenty.two  soldiers,  three  women,  and  some  children,  whom  they 
loaded  with  burdens  and  drove  before  them.  The  fort  was  burned  by  Capt  Jacobs,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Fr^ch  commander.  When  the  Indians  reached  Kittannmg,  they  put  Turner  to 
^^^  with  the  most  hoirid  tortures.  They  tied  him  to  a  Uack  post,  danced  around  him,  made  a 
gieat  firo^ and  having  heated  gun-baixels  redhot,  ran  them  through  his  body.    Having.tonoeiited 
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him  fer  thfM  boon,  the j  scalped  him  flUvt^  and  at  lart  hold  iqp  a  bojt  with  a  hatohet  in  Ui  kni 
|o  i^ve  him  the  finishing  stroke. 

Old  Kishikokelas,  (as  the  old  settlers  pronounced  the  name — or  Kishi- 
coquillas,  as  modem  refinement  will  have  it,)  a  friendly  Indian,  had  his 
wigwam  near  Buchanan's  cabin.  Some  of  the  friendly  Indians  gave 
notice  to  the  Buchanans  of  the  expected  attack  on  the  fort,  and  they  fled 
with  their  families  and  cattle  to  Carlisle.  The  friendly  Indians  who  Uved 
in  this  vicinity,  it  is  said,  would  frequently  exhibit  lead,  which  they  had 
found  apparently  pure.  They  usually  went  to  seek  it  in  the  direction  of 
Granville  gap,  but  would  never  allow  a  white  man  to  accompany  them. 
It  is  still  undetermined  whether  such  tales,  which  were  common  among 
the  old  settlers,  were  or  were  not  devised  by  the  Indians  to  sport  with  the 
credulity  of  the  whites- 

The  settlers  returned  cautiously  afler  the  Indians  had  retired*  but  not 
very  extensively  until  afler  1768,  when  what  was  called  the  new  pur- 
chstse  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  region  beyond 
the  Blue  moimtain  became  the  property  of  the  proprietary  government 
The  land-office  was  opened   in  1769.      Samuel  Milliken,  Judge  Wm. 

Brown,  and McNitt,  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  Kishicokelas 

valley.  Samuel  McClay  came  also  to  this  region  at  the  same  time,  as 
surveyor.  There  was  also  an  early  settlement  at  the  southwestern  end 
of  the  CO.,  by  the  Brattons,  Hollidays,  Junkinses,  Wilsons,  Rosses,  Stack- 
poles,  &c.,  names  that  bespeak  an  Irish  origin. 

Of  Kishicokelas,  the  Indian,  tradition  has  preserved  little  except  the 
name.  Another  friendly  chief,  distinguished  in  American  annals,  had  his 
cabin  for  a  number  of  years  beside  a  beautiful  limestone  spring,  on  Kishi- 
cokelas creek,  a  mile  or  two  above  the  wild  gorge  where  the  creek  passes 
Jack's  mountain.  This  was  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  whose  eloquent 
speech  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Logaii  was  the  son  of  Shikellimus,  a 
chief  of  the  Cayngas.  Mingo,  or  Mengwe,  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Delawares  to  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations. 

Reedsville,  or  Brown's  Mills,  is  a  pleasant  manufacturing  village  on 
the  middle  branch  of  Kishicokelas  cr.,  about  six  miles  from  Lewistown, 
on  the  Bellefonte  turnpike.  A  short  distance  above  the  village  is  the 
mansion  of  John  Norris,  Esq.,  who  now  owns  the  mills.  Mrs.  Norris^ 
from  whom  some  of  the  following  particulars  were  derived,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Brown.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the  creek,  a 
little  north  of  the  turnpike  gate,  is  Logan's  spring,  on  the  left  bank  of  die 
creek.  The  annexed  sketch  shows  the  site,  with  the  more  modem  build- 
ings erected  upon  it.  The  spring  rises  in  the  garden,  and  flows  through 
the  small  spring-house  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  The  following  letter, 
published  in  the  Pittsburg  Daily  American,  is  from  Hon.  R.  P.  Maclay,  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  son  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the 
anecdote.  , 

Senate  Chamber,  March  21, 1843. 
To  GiOROB  Darue,  Esq.,  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dkar  Sia — Allow  me  to  correct  a  few  inaccuracies  as  to  place  and  names,  in  the  anecdote  ot 
Logan,  the  celebrated  Miugo  chief,  as  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Daily  American  of  March  17ti^ 
1842,  to  which  you  called  my  attention.  The  person  surprised  at  the  spring  now  called  the  Bur 
ipring,  and  about  six  [four]  miles  west  of  Logan's  sprine,  was  William  Brown — the  first  actual 
■ettler  in  Kishacoquillas  ysdley,  and  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  Miffliu  county  from  its  organi. 
satioD  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  or  two— «nd  not  Samuel  Maclay,  as  stated  by  Jk» 
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LogarCa  Spring, 

l^dretfa.    I  win  give  jon  the  anecdote  as  I  heard  it  related  bj  Judge  Brown  himself,  while  on  a 
Tisit  to  my  brother,  who  then  owned  and  occupied  the  Big  Spring  farm.* 

*'  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  spring/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  my  brother,  James  Reed, 
and  myself,  had  wandered  out  of  the  vaUmr  in  search  of  land,  and  finding  it  very  good,  we  were 
looking  about  for  springs.  About  a  mile  irom  this  we  started  a  bear,  and  separated  to  get  a  shot 
at  him.  I  was  travelling  along,  looking  about  on  the  rising  ground  for  the  bear,  when  I  came 
■oddenly  upon  the  spring  ;  and  being  dry,  and  more  rejoiced  to  find  so  fine  a  spring  than  to  have 
killed  a  dozen  bears,  I  set  my  rifle  against  a  bush  and  rushed  down  the  bank  and  laid  down  t» 
drink.  Upon  putting  my  head  down,  I  saw  reflected  in  the  water,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  shad . 
ow  of  a  tall  Indian.  I  sprang  to  my  rifle,  when  the  Indian  gave  a  yell,  whether  for  peace  or  war 
I  was  not  just  then  sufficiently  master  of  my  faculties  to  detemune ;  but  upon  my  seizing  my 
nfle,  and  facing  him,  he  knocked  up  the  pan  of  his  gun,  threw  out  the  priming,  and  extended  his 
open  palm  toward  me  in  token  of  friendship.  After  putting  down  our  guns,  we  again  met  at  the 
iprmg,  and  shook  hands.  This  was  Logan — ^the  best  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  met  with, 
either  tokite  or  red.  He  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  told  me  there  was  another  white  hunt- 
er a  little  way  down  the  stream,  and  offered  to  guide  me  to  his  camp.  There  I  first  met  your 
&ther.  We  remained  together  in  the  valley  a  week,  looking  for  springs  and  selecting  lands,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fnendship  which  never  has  had  the  slightest  interruption. 

**  We  visited  Logan  at  his  camp,  at  Logan's  spring,  and  your  father  and  he  shot  at  a  mark  for 
ft  dollar  a  shot.  I^gan  lost  four  or  five  rounds,  and  acknowledged  himself  beaten.  When  wi 
were  about  to  leave  him,  he  went  into  his  hut,  and  brought  out  as  many  deerakins  as  he  had  lost 
doUars,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Maclay, — who  refiised  to  take  them,  alleging  that  we  had  beeH 
lua  guests,  and  did  not  come  to  rob  him — ^that  the  sbootinfr  had  been  only  a  triaLof  skill,  and  the 
bet  merely  nominal  Logan  drew  himself  up  with  great  dignity,  and  said, '  Me  let  to  make  jom 
shoot  ^ur'best — ^me  gendeman,  and  me  take  your  dollar  if  me  beat'  So  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  skins,  or  afiOront  our  friend,  whose  nice  sense  of  honor  would  not  permit  him  to  receive  even 
ft  bom  of  powder  in  return. 

**  The  next  year,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  brought  my  wife  up  and  camped  under  a  big" 
vabut  tree,  on  the  bank  of  Tea  creek,  until  I  had  built  a  cabin  near  where  the  mill  now  standee 
ftnd  have  lived  in  the  valley  ever  since.  Poor  Logan"  (and  the  big  teara  coursed  each  other 
down  his  cheeks)  "  soon  after  went  into  the  Allegheny,  and  I  never  saw  him  again,** 

Yours,  R.  P.  MACLAT. 

Mrs.  Norris  confirmed  and  repeated  the  above,  nearly  in  the  same 
words.  She  stated  that  her  father  was  for  a  long  time  almost  the  only 
settler  in  that  valley.  She  also  related  the  following  additional  incidents, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  benevolent  chief: — 

Logan  supported  his  family  by  killing  deer,  dressing  the  skins,  and  selling  them  to  the  whites. 
He  had  sold  quite  a  parcel  to  one  De  Yong,  a  tailor,  who  lived  in  Ferguson's  valley,  below  the 
gap.    Tailors  in  those  dajrs  dealt  extensively  in  buckskin  breeches.    Logan  received  his  pay,  ac 

•  This  spring  is  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Huntington  road,  in  the  rear  of  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
fcttr  naies  west  of  Iteedville.  ^ 
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cw6kag  to  stipalatkm,  in  wheat  Hw  wheal,  on  being  taken  to  the  mill,  waa  fc^pod  ao  worthleai 
that  the  miller  refused  to  nind  it  Logan  was  much  chagrined,  and  attempted  in  yain  to  otttam 
redress  from  the  tailor.  He  then  took  the  matter  before  his  friend  Brown,  tlien  a  magistrate ; 
and  on  the  judge's  questioning  him  as  to  the  chaxaoter  of  the  wheat,  and  what  was  in  it,  Logan 
•ought  in  Yain  to  find  wcvds  to  eipress  the  precise  nature  of  the  article  with  which  the  wImsI 
was  adulterated,  but  said  that  it  resembled  in  appearance  the  wheat  itself.  "  It  must  have  been 
eheatt*^  said  the  judge.  "  Yob  !**  said  Logan,  **  that  very  good  name  for  him.**  A  deciaioa  was 
awarded  in  Logan's  faror,  and  a  writ  given  to  Logan  to  hand  to  the  constable,  which,  he  was 
told,  would  brin?  him  the  monej  for  his  skins.  But  the  untutored  Indian — ^too  uncivilised  to  be 
dishonest— could  not  comprehend  by  what  magic  this  little  paper  would  force  the  tailor,  against 
his  wiU,  to  pay  for  the  skins.  The  judge  took  down  his  own  commission,  with  the  arms  of  the 
king  upon  it,  and  explained  to  him  the  first  principles  and  operations  of  civil  law.  "  Law  good,** 
said  Logan ;  "  make  rogues  pay."  But  how  much  moite  simple  and  efficient  was  the  law  which 
the  Great  Spirit  had  impressed  upon  his  heart — to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  J  * 

When  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Norris  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gen.  Potter)  was  just  beginning  to  learn  to 
walk,  her  mother  happened  to  express  her  regret  that  she  could  not  get  a  pau*  of  i£oe8  to  give 
more  firmness  to  her  little  step.  Logan  stood  by,  but  said  nothing.  He  soon  after  asked  BIrs. 
Brown  to  let  tiie  little  giri  go  vtp  and  spend  the  day  at  his  cabin.  The  cautious  heart  of  the 
mother  was  alarmed  at  such  a  proposition ;  but  she  knew  the  delicacy  of  an  Indian's  feelinga— 
and  she  knew  Logan  too-*«nd  with  secret  rductance,  but  apparent  cheerfulness,  she  compfied 
with  his  request  The  hours  of  the  day  wore  very  slowly  away,  and  it  was  neariy  night,  when 
her  little  one  had  not  returned.  But  just  as  the  sun  was  going  do?m,  the  trusty  chief  was  seen 
coming  down  the  path  with  his  chaige ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  little  one  trotted  into  Imt 
mother's  arms,  proudly  exhibiting  a  beautifril  pair  of  moccasins  on  her  little  feet — the  prodoct 
of  Logan's  skill. 

Sach  was  the  man,  whose  whole  family  was  afterwards  barbait>nsly 
murdered,  on  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  by  some  white  savages,  without 
a  shadow  of  provocation.  It  was  not  long  after  that  act  that  his  consent 
was  asked,  by  a  messenger  with  wampum,  to  a  treaty  with  Lord  Dun- 
more,  on  the  Scioto,  in  1714.  Logan  delivered  to  the  messenger  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  which  is  now  well  authenticated  to  have  been  his  own; 
and  not  composed,  as  had  been  suspected,  by  Mr.  Jefferson : — 

**  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  coarse  oi  ths 
last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was 
my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  <  Losan  is  the  fiiead 
of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injunes  of  one  man. 
CoL  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  Mood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relationa  of  Logan.  ■ 
not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  mv  blood  in  the  veins  of 
any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed  many.  I 
have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance :  for  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not 
harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  torn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — ^Not  one." 

Logan  was  a  sqn  of  the  Cayuga  chief,  Shikellimus,  who  dwelt  at 
Shamokin  in  1742,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Moraviem  missionaries.  Shikellimus  had  a  high  esteem  for  James 
Logan,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  most  probably  had  his  son  hsp^ 
tized  with  the  Christian  rites,  by  the  missionaries. 

Lewistowk,  the  county  seat,  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
on  the  Juniata.  It  is  55  miles  fh>m  Harrisburg,  and  154  from  Pittsbtng. 
The  town  stetnds  on  an  elevated  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata, 
just  above  the  confluence  of  Kishicokelas  cr.  A  high  limestcme  ridge 
rises  behind  the  town,  from  which  a  grand  and  imposing  view  may  be 
had  of  the  valley,  the  river,  and  the  wild  mountain-gorge  through  which 
it  passes,  below  the  town.  The  Kishicokelas  furnishes  ample  and  per* 
manent  power  for  a  number  of  mills  and  manufacturing  estaUishments 
at  the  town,  and  for  some  five  miles  above.  Lewistown  derives  o(Hisid> 
grable  advantage  from  its  peculiar  location,  as  a  deposit  for  the  trade  and 
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forwarding  biDriness  of  a  large  scope  of  country,  beyond  Bellefonte,  as 
vrell  as  of  that  place  and  the  contiguous  valleys.  There  are  several  ftur- 
naces  within  a  circle  of  eight  or  nine  miles  around  Lewistown,  and  the 
iron-trade  generally  of  the  county  has  been  exteni^ve.  Lewistown  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  county  buildings,  seven  churches — Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  African ; 
the  Lewistown  Bank,  two  foundries,  and  a  flouring-mill.  Population  in 
1S40,  2,058.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  built  with  good  taste, 
and  the  whole  place  has  a  lively  and  business-like  appearance.  A  splen- 
did new  courthouse,  now  going  up,  (1842,)  on  the  north  side  of  the  pub- 
lic square,  will  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place ;  especially  af- 
ter the  old  courthouse,  which  now  encumbers  the  centre  of  the  square,  is 
removed. 

The  annexed  view  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  was  taken  from  a 
window  of  the  old  courthouse. 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Lewistown. 

A  resident  of  the  place  boasts,  not  without  some  reason,  jthat  many 
circumstances  concur  to  make  Lewistown  a  desirable  resort  for  strttngers. 
**  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  we  breathe  the  pure  mountain 
air.  Our  clear  streams  abound  with  fish,  particularly  trout  Our  forests 
are  filled  with  game  of  every  description ;  and  Milliken's  Spring,  on  a 
farm  adjoining  the  town,  is  ascertained  to  possess  all  the  medicinal  qual- 
ities of  the  Bedford  water,  particularly  in  bilious  complaints." 

The  early  settlement  of  the  Buchanans  at  this  place  has  been  noticed 
above.  When  the  county  was  established.  Gen.  James  Potter,  Judge 
William  Brown,  and  Maj.  Montgomery  were  owners  of  the  town  plot, 
and  laid  out  the  town  in  1790.  The  neighboring  valleys  had  at  that  time 
a  population  of  7,562.  The  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
was  completed  as  far  as  this  place  in  1829,  when  the  opening  of  the  nav- 
igation was  celebrated  by  the  citizens  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  run  out  the  boundaries  of  the  county, 
a  dispute  arose  relating  to  the  western  comer  between  Huntington  and 
Mifflin.    A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  zigzag  course  of  the  line. 
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The  people  0f  Hmitiiigdon  co.  contended  that  the  line ,  after  paniiig  i 
westerly  along  Stone  mountain,  and  taming  towards  the  southeast,  should 
continue  that  southeast  course  directly  ecrass  Jack's  mountain  to  Siade 
mountain ;  whil^  the  people  of  Mifflin,  and  especially  those  living  in  the 
disputed  territory,  claimed  that  the  line  turned  again,  and  ran  down  along 
Jack's  mountain  to  the  Juniata,  &c.  The  usual  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
naturally  occurred  on  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  legal  proceas.  The 
settlers  in  the  disputed  territory  were  chiefly  of  Irish  blood,  and  a  small 
skinnish  would  have  been  rather  acceptable  than  otherwise.  tJemmy 
Stackpole  kept  a  tavern  just  below  M' Veytownf  near  the  line  in  dispiitfe. 
The  Huntingdon  sherifi*,  in  serving  a  process,  was  seized  by  the  inhabil* 
ants,  and  taken  to  Lewistown  jail.  Judge  Brown  released  him  on  habeas 
corpus.  He  rallied  an  armed  posse  to  come  down  and  take  his  man,  but 
eoidd  not  find  him.  The  inhabitants  saw  him  coming,  and  at  a  precon- 
certed signal,  (the  firing  of  a  rifle,)  they  assembled  to  take  the  dieriff 
and  his  posse ;  but  the  latter  had  prudently  taken  themselves  oflf  by  an- 
other route.  Another  circumstance  occurred  about  the  same  time  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  county,  which  resulted  in  a  fearful  riot,  and 
had  well-nigh  ended  in  bloodshed.  Judge  Bryson,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed an  associate  judge  of  the  new  county,  had  a  short  time  previous 
Deen  a  brigade  inspector;  and  in  that  capacity,  for  some  reason,  had 
reftised  to  commission  two  colonels  who  had  been  elected  bv  thrir  regi- 
ments, and  commissioned  others  of  his  own  selection  in  their  places. 
This  gave  great  ofience  to  the  friends  of  the  oflSicers,  and  they  resolved 
that  Judge  Bryson  should  not  enjoy  the  honors  of  his  new  <^Sce.  One  of 
the  colonels  V  not  conmiissioned  was  the  brother  of  Wilscm,  the  dieriflT  of 
the  county.  The  cdurts  were  then  held  in  an  old  log  courthouse,  which 
also  served  as  a  jail,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  jail.  These  ex- 
planations -will  serve  to  render  more  intelligible  the  following  extracts 
from  *'  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  and  York  General  Advertiser,''  of  5di 
October,  1791  :— 

A  Report  of  the  Riot  at  Lewistowfif  in  the  County  of  Mifflin. 
Sia— 

On  Monday,  the  12th  of  Sq>tember,  1791,  the  Hon.  W.  ftown,  James  Bryaon,  and  JaoM* 
AnBftrong,  Inquires,  met  in  the  forenoon,  in  order  to  open  the  covfft  and  prooeed  to  hoainwaa 
hut  Thomas  Bc^le,  Esquire,  one  of  the  associate  judges,  not  having  anived,  their  bonoca  waited 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  he  anived,  and  was  requested  to  pioceed  widi 
them  and  the  officers  of  the  court  to  the  courthouse ;  he  declined  going,  and  the  proesMJoa 
moved  on  to  the  courthouse,  where  the  judges'  commissions  wera  read,  and  the  court  opened,  aid 
the  officers  and  the  attorneys  of  the  court  sworn  in,  and  the  court  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  neil 
morning. 

About  nine  o'dock,  while  preparing  business  to  lay  before  the  grand  jury,  I  received  mlbaBt* 
tion  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  assembled  below  the  Long  Narrows,  at  David  Jordui't  lav^ 
em,  on  the  Juniata,  and  were  armed  with  guns,  swords,  and  pistols,  wUh  an  avowed  intsnlioo 
to  proceed  to  Lewistown,  and  seize  Jud^  Bryson  on  the  bench  and  drag  him  from  his  seat,  and 
march  him  before  them,  and  otherwise  lU-treat  him.  This  information  was  instanHv  commoDi. 
oated  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Bryson,  and  Armstrong,  the  judges,  who  agreed  with  me  thai  flaiwwl 

Edmiston,  Esq.,  the  prothonotaij,  Jnd|fe  Beale, Stewart,  Esq., Bdl,  Esq.,  ahoold,  wilh 

George  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  shenff  of  Mifflin  county,  proceed  and  meet  the  rioters ;  and  the  shenff' 
was  commanded  to  inquire  of  them  their  object  and  intention,  and  if  hostile,  to  order  tkcm  Is 
dimrse,  and  tell  them  the  court  was  alarmed  at  their  proceedings. 

Two  hours  after  this,  the  court  opened,  and  a  grand  jury  was  imparnieUed*    A  fife  was  kesrd 
playing  and  some  guns  fired,  and  immediately  the  mob  appeared  marching  towards  tht 
courthouse,  with  three  men  on  horseback  in  front,  having  the  gentlemen  that  had  been  aent  t» 
...  ....  .   .        .^^^  I      •  •  •     ■  - 


meet  them  under  gfuard  in  the  rear,  all  of  whom,  on  their  enrivafat  Lewistown,  they  permittod  I* 
JO  at  large,  axcsprtheaheh^wfaoiafimr  of  tfeairniMiber  kept  a  guard  over.    Thecouii     '  ^ 
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m&9  9m  tfM  reprewpUthrt  of  the  eommonweallhy  to  go  out  andineei  them,  lemoiietmle  againsl 
their  pioceediiigf,  and  warn  them  of  their  danger,  which  order  was  obeyed ;  but  all  endeavors 
were  in  Tain,  the  mob  cryin^r  ont,  "  March  on:  march  on !  draw  yoor  sword  on  him !  ride  over 
him  !*'  1  seized  the  reins  of  the  bridle  that  the  principal  commander  held,  tiz.,  — ^  Wilson,  Esq.* 
brother  of  the  sheiilF  aforesaid,  who  was  well  mounted  and  well  dressed,  with  a  sword  and  I 
thiak  two  pistols  belted  round  him,  a  cocked  hat,  and  one  or  two  feathers  in  it.    He  said  he 
wt>uld  not  desist,  but  at  all  erents  proceed  and  take  Judge  JBryson  off  the  bench,  and  march  him 
down  the  Narrows  to  the  judge's  farm,  and  make  him  sign  a  written  paper,  that  he  would  never 
flit  as  a  judge  there  again.    "Ae  mob  still  crying  out,  **  March  on,"  he  drew  his  sword,  and  told 
me  he  m«st  hurt  me,  unless  I  would  let  go  the  reins.    The  crowd  pushed  forward,  and  nearly 
pressed  me  down ;  one  of  them,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  a  nephew  of  Judge  Beale,  presented  his 
pistol  at  jny  breast,  with  a  full  determination  to  shoot  me.    I  let  the  reins  go,  and  walked  be* 
fioire  them  until  I  arrived  at  the  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  eourthoofe,  when  Judge  Armstrong 
met  me  and  said,  "  Since  nothing  else  wUl  do,  let  us  defend  the  stairs."    We  instantly  ascende<^ 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  gentbmen  of  the  bar,  and  many  citizens ;  and  the  rioters,  headed  by 
William  Wilson,  Ck)L  Walker,  and  Col.  HoH,  came  forward,  and  the  general  cry  was,  "  Marcn 
on,  damn  ^ou ;  proceed  and  take  him."    Judge  Armstrong  replied,  <*  You  damn'd  rascals,  eome 
am;  wt  will  defend  the  court  and  ourselves,  and  before  ^ou  shall  take  Judge  Bryson,  you  shall 
kiH  me  and  many  others,  which  seems  to  be  your  intention,  and  which  you  may  do."    At  this 
awful  moment  one  Holt  seized  Judse  Armstrong  by  the  arm,  with  intent  to  puill  him  down  the 
stairs,  but  he  extricated  himself,    ilolt's  brother  then  got  a  drawn  sword,  and  put  it  into  his 
hands,  tkud  damned  him  to  run  the  rascal  through ;  and  Wilson  drew  his  swoid  on  me  with 
great  rarei  and  young  Beale  his  sword,  and  cocked  his  pistol  and  presented  it    I  told  them  they 
might  kBl  me,  but  the  judge  they  could  not,  nor  should  they  take  him ;  and  the  word  fire  away 
shouted  through  the  mob.    I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  be^eed  him  to  consider  where  he 
was,  who  I  whs,  and  reflect  but  for  a  moment.    I  told  him  to  withdraw  the  men,  and  appoint 
any  two  or  three  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  people  to  meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  and  try  to  set> 
tie  the  dispute.    He  agreed,  and  with  difficulty  got  them  away  from  the  courthouse.    Mr.  Ham- 
ilton then  went  with  me  to  Mr.  Alexander's  tavern,  and  in  Wilson  and  Walker  came,  and  also 
Sterett,  who  I  soon  discovered  to  be  their  chief  counsellor. 

Phiposals  were  made  by  me  that  th^  should  return  home,  offer  no  insult  to  Judge  Bryson  or 
the  oovt,  and  prefer  to  the  governor  a  decent  petition  stating  their  grievances,  (if  they  had  any,) 
that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  judge  should  not  nt  on 
the  bench  this  court.  They  seemed  agreed,  and  our  mutual  honor  to  be  pledged ;  but  Sterett* 
who  pretended  not  to  be  concerned,  stated  that  great  delay  woidd  take  place :  that  injuries  had 
been  received  which  demanded  instant  redress,  and  objected  to  the  power  of  the  governor  as  to 
asrtain  points  proposed.  At  this  moment  young  Beale  and  Holt  came  iq>,  the  former  with  arms, 
and  insisted  on  Wilson'sjoining  them,  and  broke  up  the  oonference.  I  followed,  and  on  the  fidd 
among  the  rioters,  told  Wilson,  "  Your  object  is,  that  Judge  Bryson  leave  the  bench,  and  not  sit 
OB  it  tiiis  court  7"  He  and  Walker  said  **  Yes."  "  Will  you  promise  to  disperse  and  so  home, 
and  offier  him  no  insult  7"  He  said  «  Yes."  And  our  mutual  honor  was  then  pledged  for  the 
performance  of  this  agreement 

Mr.  Hamihon  proceeded  to  the  court,  told  the  judge,  and  he  left  his  seat  and  retired  I  scared 
had  arrived  until  the  fife  began  to  play,  and  the  wtuue  of  the  rioters  came  on  to  the  courthouse, 
then  headed  by  Wilson.  I  met  them  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  told  them  the  judge  was  gone^ 
in  pursuanoe  of  the  agpreement,  and  charged  them  with  a  breach  of  the  w<mi  and  fiufeiture  of 
honor ;  and  Walker  said  it  was  so,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  them.  Wibon  said  he  would 
have  the  judge,  and  attempted  going  up  stairs.  I  prevented  him,  and  told  him  he  should  not, 
valess  he  tocuc  off  his  mihtary  aoooutrements.  He  said  he  had  an  address  to  present,  and  com. 
phed  widi  mj  request,  and  presented  it,  signed  "Hie  People."  Young  Beale,  at  the  moment  I 
was  contending  with  Wilson,  cocked  and  presented  his  pistol  at  my  breast,  and  insisted  that 
Wilson  and  all  of  them  should  go;  but  on  my  offering  to  decide  it  by  oombat  with  him,  he  de* 
elined  it,  and  by  this  means  they  went  off  swearing,  and  said  they  were  out-generalled. 

The  next  day  Col.  McFarland,  with  his  regiment,  came  down  and  offered  to  defend  the  courts 
snd  addressed  it ;  the  court  answered,  and  stated  that  there  was  no  occasion,  and  thanked  him. 
Judge  Bryson  read  a  paper,  stating  the  ill-treatment  he  received,  and  mentioned  that  no  fear  of 
danger  prevented  him  from  taking  and  keeping  his  seat ;  but  that  he  understood  an  engagement 
had  been  entered  into  by  his  friends  that  he  should  not,  and  on  that  aecount  only  he  was  pre- 
vented. The  court  adjomned  until  two  o'clock  that  day,  and  were  proceeding  to  open  it,  with 
the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  constable  in  front,  when  they  observed  that  Judge  Beale  was  at  the  house 
of  one  Con.  They  halted,  and  requested  the  sheriff  to  wait  on  him  and  request  him  to  walk  with 
then ;  be  returned,  and  said  the  judge  would  not  walk  or  sit  with  Bryson,  and  addressed  Judge 
Bryson  with  warmth,  who  replied  to  it  in  a  beooming  manner.  The  sheriff  struck  at  him,  and 
kicM  also.  Judge  Armstrong  seized  the  sheriff,  and  commanded  the  peace,  aad  took  the  sher* 
iS*9  rod  from  him ;  the  coroner  took  hui  pkce,  and  the  sheriff  was  brought  up  before  the  court  I 
auved  he  aaight  be  committed  to  jail,  and  his  mittimus  wrote  and  ligMd;  and  the  court  ordered 
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the  ooRmer  aad  jailer  to  take  liim>  and  he  submitted.  The  court  adjoumed.  After  niolit  the 
drum  beat,  and  Holt  collected  about  seventy  men,  who  repeatedly  huzzaed,  crying  out,  "  liberty 
or  death,"  and  he  ordered  to  rescue  the  sherm,  but  the  sheriff  refiued.  At  ten  o'clock  at  nwht  I 
was  informed  expresses  were  sent  down  the  Narrows  to  collect  men  to  rescue  the  sfaerij^and 
Major  Edmiston  informed  the  sheriff  was  sorry  for  his  conduct,  and  offered  to  beg  the  ooait^ 
paidon,  and  to  enter  into  reco^^ance.  I  communicated  this  to  Judges  Brown  and  Armetrmg, 
and  requested  th^  would  write  to  the  jailer  to  permit  him  to  come  down ;  they  did,  and  the 
sheriff  came  with  Major  Edmiston,  beg^^  pardon  of  every  member  of  the  court  but  Jndge  Biy- 
son,  who  was  not  present,  and  entered  mto  recognizance  to  appear  at  next  sessions.  'At  nest 
day  near  300  were  assembled  below  the  Narrows,  and  I  prevailed  on  some  gentlemen  to  go.dowa 
and  disperse  them ;  and,  upon  bebg  assured  that  the  sheriff  was  out  of  jail,  they  returned  to  tbear 
req>ective  homes,  and  the  court  have  finished  all  business :  nothing  further  requiring  the  atloi- 
dance  of  the  grand  jury,  the  court  dismissed  them  and  broke  up.  I  must  not  omit  to  inJom  that 
Judge  Beale  had  declared,  during  the  riot,  in  court,  that  he  would  not  sit  on  the  bench  with  Juke 
Bryson,  and  that  both  him  and  said  Stewart  appeared  to  countenance  the  rioters,  and  are  de^y 
eoncemed. 

I  must  now  close  the  narrative  with  saying,  that,  owing  to  the  spirit  and  firmnees  of  Ja^ 
Armstrong  and  the  whole  of  the  bar,  I  was  enabled  to  avert  the  dreadful  bbw  aimed  at  Julge 
Bryson,  and  to  keep  order  and  subordination  in  court ;  and  unless  the  most  vigorous  measuns 
are  exerted  soon,'  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  support  the  laws  of  the  state  in  that  comity,  or 
punish  those  w1m>  daro  transgress. 

The  excise  law  is  execrated  by  the  banditti^  and  from  every  informatioD«  I  expect  the  coQeetin 
of  the  revenue  will  be  opposed. 

I  am  happj  to  add,  the  dispute,  which  originated  by  a  mistake  between  Huntin|^dan  and 
Mifflin  counties,  is  hs^pily  closed  in  the  most  amicalue  manner,  without  any  proaecatkn  m 
Mifflin. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  CLARK,  Dy.  SU  Attmrme^ 

To  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  Pruident  of  the  Court  of  Mifflin  county, 

McVeytown,  formerly  called  Waynesburg,  is  quite  a  flourishing  village 
on  the  canal,  1 1  miles,  by  the  turnpike,  above  Le wistown.  Many  new 
brick  and  frame  houses  have  been  erected  within  a  year  or  two.  It  ccn- 
tains  a  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  Aimace,  foundry,  and 
forge  near  town.  The  place  is  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  has  as- 
sumed to  itself,  in  that  capacity,  the  invaluable  prerogative  of  issuing 
shinplasters.  These  notes  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  have 
eiyoyed  a  respectable  credit  during  the  hard  times  of  1841,  '42.  Popula- 
tion  in  1840,  348. 

Hamiltonville,  or  Newton  Hamilton,  formerly  called  Muhlenberg,  is  a 
small  but  smart  village  on  the  canal,  10  miles  above  McVe3rtown,  and  21 
from  Lewistown.  The  river  here  makes  a  circuitous  bend.  Above  the 
bend,  the  canal  crosses  on  a  splendid  aqueduct  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Juniata,  and  soon  after  (in  ascending)  is  passed  the  gap  through  Jack's 
mountain. 

Belleville,  Horrelstown,  and  Reedvillb,  are  small  but  pleasant  vil- 
lages in  Kishicokelas  valley,  containing  some  20  houses  each.  Reedvilk 
has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  Logan's  Spring.  It  contains  a  laige 
flouring-mill,  stores,  taverns,  &c.  About  a  mile  below  Reedville,  in  tae 
deep  gorge  in  Jack's  mountain,  is  the  edge-tool  factory  of  Mr.  Mann, 
whose  axes  have  sounded  their  own  praises,  and  cut  their  own  way 
through  all  the  forests  of  the  west. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Kishicokelas  valley  is  a  large  settle- 
ment  of  German  Mennonists,  with  long  beards.  Many  of  their  castoms 
are  like  those  of  the  Friends,  particularly  in  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mand to  ^  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  TTiey  are  excellent  farmen^ 
industrious,  and  exceedingly  economical.  Mr.  Zug,  one  of  their  nomber, 
has  written  a  history  of  the  sect 
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MoHBOE  oouNTT  was  taken  partly  from  Pike  and  psutlv  Stom  Northaxnp- 
UHI9  by  the  act  of  April,  1835.  Strondstmrg  was  at  the  same  time  se- 
lected as  the  county  seat  Length  25  m.,  breadth  25 ;  area  about  600 
sq.  UL  Population  in  1840,  9,879.  A  small  portion  of  this  county,  in 
1843,  has  been  included  in  the  new  county  of  Carbon.  The  county  is 
generallv  motmtainous ;  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  occupied  by  the 
lofty  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Pokono,  and  other  sandstone  ridges  and 
spurs,  underlying  the  coal  formation.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  head-branches  of  the  Lehigh,  ^  lies  an  immense  body  of 
father  wet  land,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine.  This  place  was 
called,  by  the  forlorn  fugitives  from  Wyoming,  the  Great  Swamp,  or  the 
Shades  of  Death— dismal  names,  and  in  fact  rather  more  repulsive  than 
the  region  itself,  which  promises  to  open  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for  the 
trade  of  the  Lehigh  navigation,  and  when  cleared  of  its  lumber  to  afford 
many  sites  for  farms  of  at  least  tolerable  productiveness.  The  towering 
ridge  of  the  Kittatinny  mountain  rises  along  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  would  seem  to  shut  it  out  from  the  world  below,  were 
it  not  for  the  open  doors  of  the  far-famed  Delaware  Water-gap,  the  Wind- 
gap,  and  Smith's  gap.  Between  this  mountain  and  the  Pokono  are  seve- 
ral subordinate  parallel  ranges,  with  long  narrow  valleys  of  the  limestone 
and  slate  formations,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  in  their  beauty  and 
fertility  to  the  rugged  soil  of  the  mountains. 

The  Delaware  washes  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  boundary :  its  trib- 
utaries are  Bush  kill,  Mill  cr.,  Marshall  cr.,  Broadhead's  or  Analomink  cr., 
with  several  large  branches,  and  Cherry  cr.  The  tributaries  of  the  Lehigh 
are  the  Tobyhanna,  several  branches  of  Big  cr.,  and  the  sources  of  the  Aquan- 
ducola  cr.  One  of  the  branches  of  Tobyhanna  rises  in  a  small  lake, 
called  Long  Pond.  The  country  around  the  heads  of  these  streams,  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  county,  is  still  comparatively  a  wilderness, 
and  most  of  its  lands  are  classed  as  ^'unseated."  The  opening  of  the 
Lehigh  navigation,  however,  is  attracting  many  lumbermen  to  that  re- 
gion. The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  distributed  along  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  and  Broadhead's  cr. ;  and  along  a  belt  of  some  five  miles 
wide,  parallel  with  the  Blue  mountain.  The  turnpike  road  from  Easton 
to  Wilkesbarre  enters  the  county  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  traverses 
the  Pokono  ranges  towards  Stoddartsville.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Co* 
have  extended  their  works  up  as  far  as  Wright's  cr.,  26  miles  above 
Manch  Chunk.  The  county  is  settled  by  people  from  the  lower  countieSy 
and  from  New  Jersey.  The  business  is  about  equally  divided  between 
agriculture  and  lumbering,  with  some  little  attention  to  iron  memufacture* 

The  earliest  settlements  made  by  the  whites  along  the  Delaware  flats, 
in  this  county,  were  probably  by  the  Dutch,  -^^o  came  in  from  Esopus, 
(now  Kingston,)  on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  set- 
ttements  may  have  been  the  earliest  in  Pennsylvania,  preceding  the  pur- 
chase in  1(J82,  by  William  Penn.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
of  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Wayne  co.,  to  the  editor  of  Hazard's 
Register  :— 
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la  1787,  the  writer  went  on  hit  first  fanre^jring  tour  into  Northampton  co.  He  w«f  depotj  m» 
der  John  Lukene,  snrveyor-ffiiieral,  and  receivea  from  him,  by  way  of  inatructions,  the  foBowing 
nanative  respectmc  the  settlement  of  Meenesink,  on  the  Delaware,  aboTe  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blot 
moontains :  That  me  settlement  was  formed  a  long  time  before  it  was  known  to  the  goyemmenl 
in  Philaddphia.  That  when  gorernment  was  informed  of  the  settlement,  they  passed  a  law,  m 
1799,  that  any  such  purchases  of  the  Indians  should  be  void,  and  the  porcbaseiB  indicted  te 
/•reibU  entry  and  detainer,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  That  m  1730  they  appcMnted 
an  arat  to  go  and  investigate  the  facts ;  that  the  asent  so  apptointed  was  the  famous  surreynra 
KioMas  SiraU;  that  he,  J.  Lukens,  was  then  N.  SeuU*s  ai^rentioe,  to  carry  chain  and  leazn  rar- 
yeying ;  that  he  accompanied  N.  Scull :  as  they  both  underatood  and  could  talk  Indian,  thsf 
hiredlndian  guides,  and  had  a  fatiguing  journey,  there  being  then  no  white  inhabitants  in  fits 
upper  part  of  Bucks  or  Northampton  counties.  That  they  had  very  great  difficulty  to  lead  fheir 
lM>rses  through  the  Water-gap  to  Meenesink  fiats,  which  were  all  settled  with  HoOandtfn ;  with 
•eviial  they  could  only  be  understood  in  Indian.  At  the  venerable  Samuel  Depuis's,  thej  lb«Bd 
great  hospitality,  and  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  J.  Lukens  said  the  first  thing  that  slnoi^ 
bis  admiration  was  a  grove  of  apple-treea,  of  size  tu  beyond  any  near  Philadelphia.  That  as  N. 
Scun  and  himself  examined  the  banks,  tbMsy  were  AiUy  of  opinion  that  all  those  fiats  had,  at  sasne 
very  £9Rner  age,  been  a  deep  lake,  before  the  river  broke  throujrh  the  mountain ;  and  that  tbe  best 
interpretation  they  could  make  of  Meenesink  was,  *  the  water  ia  gone,*    [DoubtfiU.] 

That  S.  Depuls  told  them  that  when  the  rivers  were  frozen  he  had  a  good  road  to  Esopot  Cram 
Hm  Mine  Holes,  on  the  Mine  Road,  some  hundred  miles :  that  he  took  his  wheat  and  <»der  thcn^ 
iir  taH  and  necessaries ;  and  did  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledp^e  or  idea  where  the  rmr  laa — 
Philadelphia  market--or  being  in  the  eovemment  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  of  opinioii  tfasrt 
the  first  settlements  of  Hollanders  in  Meenesink  were  many  years  older  than  'VIHiUiaa  Peasi% 
abater ;  and  as  S.  Depuis  had  treated  them  so  well,  they  concluded  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
efadm,  in  order  to  befriend  him  if  necessaty.  When  they  began  to  survev,  the  Indiana  gathered 
louttd:  an  old  Indian  laid  his  hand  on  N.  Scull*s  shoulder,  and  said*  **Put  up  inm  wtrtrng—g^ 
heme  !**    Thai  they  quit,  and  returned. 

i  had  it  in  charge  from  John  Lukens  to  learn  more  particulus  respecting  the  Mine  Road  l» 
SMpiMr  Abo.  I  found  Nicholas  Depuis,  Esq.,  (son  of  Samuel,)  living  in  a  ^Mcious  atone  hoiiB% 
in  great  ]denty  and  affluence.  The  old  Mine  Holes  were  a  few  miles  above,  on  the  Jeney  sids 
of  the  river,  by  the  lower  point  of  Paaquanry  flat;  that  the  Meenesink  settlement  extended  40 
miles  or  more,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  That  he  had  well  known  the  Mine  Road  to  Koo|iBi| 
and  used,  before  he  opened  the  boat-channel  through  Foul  Rifts,  to  drive  on  it  several  times  eveiy 
winter,  with  kwda  of  wheat  and  cider,  as  also  did  his  neighbors,  to  purchase  their  salt  and  neeea- 
saries  in  Esopus,  having  then  no  other  market,  or  knowledge  where  the  river  ran  to.  Hat  aAsr 
a  navigable  channel  was  opened  through  Foul  Rifts,  they  generallv  took  to  boating :  most  «f  tho 
settlement  turned  their  trade  dovm  stream,  and  the  Mme  Road  became  less  and  lesa  trav«Ded. 
This  interview  with  the  amiable  Nicholas  Devuis,  Esq.,  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1787.  He 
then  appeared  to  be  perhaps  about  60  years  of  age.  I  interrogated  him  as  to  the  partiealan  at 
what  he  knew ;  as  to  wh^  and  bv  whom  the  Mme  Road  was  made ;  what  was  tike  ere  ffaer  d^g 
and  hauled  on  it ;  what  was  the  date,  and  from  whence  or  how  came  the  first  settlers  of  Mesas 
■ink,  in  such  gieat  numbers  as  to  take  up  all  the  flats,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  40  mOm. 
He  eould  enly  give  traditional  accounts  of  what  he  had  heard  from  older  peq>le,  withoot  date,  ia 
aubstance  as  foUows : 

''Hiat  in  some  former  age  there  came  a  company  of  miners  from  HoBand  suppooed,  fieai 
the  great  labor  that  had  beoa  expended  in  making  that  road,  about  100  miles  kmg,  that  thoy  ms 
inry  rich,  or  great  people  in  worldng  the  two  mines ;  one  on  the  Delaware,  where  the  moantain 
neaily  approaches  the  lower  point  of  Paaquarry  flat ;  the  other  at  the  north  foot  of  the  aaae 
mountain,  near  half  way  between  Ddaware  and  Esopus.  Hiat  he  ever  understood  abuniiaaes 
6f  ore  had  been  hauled  on  that  road,  but  never  could  learn  whether  it  was  lead  or  silver.  That 
the  first  settlflis  came  from  Holland,  to  seek  a  place  of  quiet,  being  pereeeuted  for  their  rel' 
I  believe  they  were  Armmiana.  They  foUowed  the  Mine  Road  to  the  large  flaU  on  the 
ware.  That  smooth  cleared  land,  and  Such  an  abundance  of  large  appU-treee,  suited  their  ^ 
that  they  bona  fide  bought  the  improvements  of  the  native  IndiMis,  most  of  whom  then  rem 
to  SusqoefaanBa.  Hiat  with  auch  at  remained  there  was  peace  and  friendshqi,  until  the  ; 
1756." 

I  then  went  to  view  the  Paaquarry  Mine  Hblee.  There  appeared  to  have  been  a  great  ahon- 
dance  of  labor  done  there,  at  some  former  time ;  but  the  mouUis  of  these  holea  were  eavad  hM, 
tmd  ovetgrown  with  bushee.  I  concluded  to  myself  if  then  ever  had  heeai  a  ridi  nuaa  under 
that  nioiutain,  it  must  be  there  yet,  in  cloee  confinement  The  other  old  men  that  I  eouvwsed 
with  gave  their  tmditions  similar  to  Nicholas  JkipoiB ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  the  | 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  generally  verv  ifliterate  as  to  dates,  or  any  thmg  relating  lo  el 
In  the  summer  of  1789^  I  began  to  build  on  this  place.  There  came  two  venmfale  {_ 
Oft  a  flurveg^ng  expeditioa.  Tluiy  were  the  late  Gen.  James  Clinton,  the  father  of  the  late  Da 
Witt  ChntoQ,  and  Christopher  Tappan,  Esq.,  the  clerk  and  recorder  of  Ulster  oo.    F^  i 
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jem  before  Ibej  Jiad  both  beea  ■uiiejoii  tmdler  Gen.  Clintoii'i  lather,  when  he  wme  ■orrijror. 
geatnl  In  order  to  learn  lome  history  from  gentlemett  of  their  senend  knowledge,  I  accompa- 
nied  them  in  the  woods.  They  both  well  knew  the  Mine  Holes,  Afine  Roiul,  &«.,  and  as  there 
wae  no  kind  of  documents  or  records  thereof,  onited  in  opinion  that  it  was  a  work  transacted 
while  the  state  of  New  York  belonged  to  the  government  of  Holland ;  that  it  feQ  to  the  Eni^ish 
in  the  year  1664 ;  and  that  the  change  of  goTcmment  stopped  the  mining  business.  That  the 
road  must  have  been  made  many  years  before  so  nrach  diggmg  could  be  obne ;  that  it  must  un* 
doabtedty  have  been  the  first  good  road,  of  that  extent,  ever  made  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
From  the  best  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  am  cleaiiy  of  opinion  that  Meenesink 
waB  the  oldest  European  settlement,  of  equal  extent,  ever  made  in  the  territory  afterwards  named 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Depuis  hoase  still  stands  near  the  Delaware,  about  five  miles  east 
of  Stroudsburg.  Depuis  was  a  Frenchman,  who  married  a  Dutch  girl 
from  "'Sopus.**  The  Mine-road  ran  between  Godfre/s  hill  and  the  Blue 
mountain.  The  Minisink  or  Mousey  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  held  the 
'wbole  of  the  territory  in  this  vicinity,  extending  up  the  Delaware ;  mid 
the  Dutch  settlements  afterwards  adopted  the  same  name. 

The  fisonous  Indian  walk  (see  Northampton  ca)  was  performed  in  1787, 
(accOTding  to  Nicolas  Scull's  deposition,  in  the  Colonial  Recmxls.)  The 
route  probably  passed  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  terminated  on  one  of 
the  spars  of  the  Pokono  mountain.  Mr.  Scull  mentions  that  he  and  Ben* 
jamin  Eastbum,  with  some  others,  ^  lodged,  the  night  after  the  said  walfc 
VTBS  completed,  at  an  Indian  town  called  Pohkopojdiunk,  where  thevo 
'were  many  of  the  Dela wares,  among  whom  he  well  remembers  there 
-wna  one  called  Capt.  Harrison — a  noted  man  among  the  Indians*  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  Indians  made  complaint,  or  showed  the  least  uneasittest 
at  any  thing  done  relating  to  the  said  walk :  if  they  had  he  would  have 
heard  of  it**  The  last  remark  of  Scull  may  or  may  not  be  true-r-p^haps 
they  chose  to  conceal  their  indignation  for  a  fitter  opportunity.  Certaim 
it  is  that  this  walk  was  a  flagrant,  outrageous  fraud)  and  the  undoubted 
esaiise  of  subsequent  bloody  wars  upon  the  frontier.  In  the  year  1766,  it 
is  noted  in  the  Colonial  Records,  under  the  date  of— 

**  Dee.  16.  Accoonta  from  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  that  about  300  Indians  had  broke  mto 
Hefftiiampton  00.,  bejond  the  Blue  moimtaina,  murdering  and  burm'ng.*'  "  Accounts  horn  £aft-> 
loB,  (Dee.  85,)  ol  the  whc^  country  up  the  river  being  ^bserted,  from  that  to  Broadhead%  who» 
wHk  hie  eons  and  others,  defended  himself  stoutly,  till  the  Indiana  retired." 

This  settlement  of  Broadhead's  was  probably  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  which  bears  his  name,  or  it  miffht  have  been  near  the  site  of 
Stroudcdmrg.  One  of  the  sons,  who  de&nded  themselves  so  gallantly, 
was  no  doubt  die  same  who  was  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  revo* 
lotiim,  and  in  the  subsequent  Indian  wars  as  Gen.  Broadhead.  He  hud 
command  of  Fort  Pitt  about  the  year  1780 ;  and  previous  to  that  had 
charge  of  a  garrison  on  the  West  Branch.  He  was  particularly  distin* 
gnished  for  his  intrepidity  and  success  in  heading  small  psuties  of  frontier 
men  against  the  Incuans. 

Stk^tdsbubg,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  handsome  plain  at  the 
forks  of  the  Analomink  or  Broadhead  creek,  and  Pokono  creek.  McMi« 
cbaels  cr.  idso  joins  the  Analomink  at  the  same  place.  The  village  is 
not  large,  but  jdeasantly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  hand- 
some, and  generally  situated  back  a  short  distance  from  the  street,  with 
neat  yards  in  front,  adorned  with  shades  and  shrubbcTy ;  and  altogether, 
the  plaoe  has  much  the  air  of  a  pretty  New  England  village.  There  are 
in  the  place  the  usual  county  building;  an  aoEtdemy ;  a  poblie  libnury; 
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Stroudsburg. 
a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  and  a  free  church,  and  two  Friends'  me^ 
ing-honses  ;  together  with  taverns,  stores,  a  tannery,  grist-mill  and  aaw* 
mUls.  There  is  also,  within  a  short  distance  on  the  Analomink,  a  large 
forge  for  the  manufactory  of  bar  iron.  Stroudsburg  is  3  miles  N.  W.  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  24  miles  from  Easton.  The  Analomink  is 
navigable  for  rafts  in  high  water,  and  considerable  quantities  of  lumber 
descend  it  towards  the  Philadelphia  market.  The  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  highly  picturesque  ;  gently  undulating  hills  covered  with  fer- 
tile farms,  are  seen  immediately  around  the  town,  shut  in  at  a  distance 
by  loftier  mountains,  clothed  with  verdant  forests.  The  society  of  the 
place  is  excellent,  maintaining  the  moral  and  quiet  habits  that  distingmdi 
the  Quakers,  who  predominate  in  the  vicinity.  Population  in  1840, 407. 
Stroudsburg  was  first  settled  by  Col.  Jacob  Stroud,  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  who  bed  command  here  of  Fort  Penn,  and  owned  about  4000  acres 
of  land  in  the  vicinity.  He  died  in  1806.  Previous  to  his  death,  he 
erected  three  houses — ^the  large  roughcast  house  facing  the  west  end  of 
the  street,  now  (1842)  a  temperance  hotel ;  another  at  the  east  end,  still 
standing ;  the  tlurd  was  about  opposite  Hollinshead's  tavern  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  He  refused,  however,  to  sell  any  lots.  After  his  death,  Da- 
niel Stroud,  one  of  his  sons,  and  now  a  venerable  citizen  of  the  place, 
widened  the  main  street,  sold  lots  as  occasion  offered,  and  exacted  a  con- 
dition fr(Mn  the  purchasers,  (which  was  inserted  in  their  deeds,)  that  they 
should  place  their  houses  thirty  feet  back  from  the  street.  Previous  to 
laying  out  the  town,  he  had  travelled  through  Newark  and  Elizabethtown, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  some  of  the  New  England  villages ;  and  determined 
to  impart  to  his  own  town  the  quiet  rural  air  that  he  had  so  much  ad- 
mired in  those  places.  The  place  was  selected  as  the  county  seat,  in  1835^ 
on  the  organization  of  the  county.  Mr.  Stroud  states  that  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, one  of  the  line  of  frontier  posts,  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Potomac,  erected  during  the  old  French  war  of  1755-58,  stood  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  nearly  opposite  the  Temperance  Hotel,  l^wo  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  walking  among  the  scrub  oaks  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  the  academy  now  stands,  were  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  am- 
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bndi.  DiBriiiK  tiie  retohition  Fort  Penn  was  boik,  near  the  east  end  of 
the  village.  The  road  passing  through  the  wind-gap,  across  the  Pokono 
mountains  to  Wilkesbarre,  was  cut  by  Gren.  Sullivan  on  his  memorable 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nati<ms»  in  1T79,  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming. 

**  Hie  cdebrated  chief  of  the  LeneKenoppee,  or  Delaware  Indians,  Teedjruacong,  was  occa* 
aonally  a  resident  here.  This  chieftain  was  an  able  man,  who  played  a  distinguished  bat  subtle 
part  during  the  border  troubles  of  the  French  war,  particularlj  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
was  charged  with  trea^ery  towards  the  English,  and  perhaps  justly ;  and  yet  candor  demands 
the  acknowledgment  tRt  he  did  not  take  up  Uie  hatchet  agamst  them  without  something  mors 
than  a  plausible  reason ;  while  b^  so  doing,  he  was  the  means  of  restoring  to  his  people  something 
of  the  dignity  characteristic  of  his  race,  but  which  had  almost  disappeued  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Six  Nations.  He  was  professedly  a  convert  to  the  Moravian  missionaries ;  but  those  who 
have  written  of  him  have  held  that  he  reflected  little  credit  upon  the  ftdth  of  his  n^w  spiritual 
advisers.  But  whether  injustice  may  not  have  been  done  him  in  this  respect  alsd^  is  a  question 
upon  which  much  light  will  be  thrown  in  another  place."  [See  Northampton  co.]    •    •    •    • 

*'  At  the  ^reat  council  held  at  E^aston,  in  1758,  the  Six  Nations  had  observed  with  no  very 
cordial  feelings,  the  important  position  which  Teedyuscung  had  attained  in  the  opinion  of  this 
whites,  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and  the  energy  of  his  character.  Lonff  accustomed  to  view  ths 
Ddawares  and  their  derivative  tribes  as  their  mbjeett,  the  haughty  Mengwes  could  not  brook 
this  advancement  of  a  supposed  inferior,  and  the  reflection  had  been  raiUding  in  their  bosoms 
ever  since  the  meeting  of  that  council,  undl  it  was  determined  to  cut  off*  the  object  of  their  hate 
For  this  purpose,  [Oct,  1763,}  a  purty  of  warriors  from  the  Six  Nations  came  to  the  Wyoming 
vaUej  upon  a  pretended  visit  of  friendship,  and  after  lingering  about  for  several  days,  they  in 
the  night  time  treacherously  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  unsuspecting  chief,  which,  with  ths 
veleian  faimseli^  was  burnt  to  ariies.  The  wickedness  of  this  deed  of  darkness  was  heightened 
by  an  act  of  still  greater  atrocity.  They  charged  the  assassination  upon  the  white  settlers  from 
Connecticut,  and  Iwd  the  address  to  inspire  the  Dekiwares  with  such  a  belief  The  consequsnoes 
may  readily  be  anticipated.  Teedyuscung  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  their  ezas- 
Matkin  St  'the  deq>  dapmation  of  his  taking  off'  was  kindled  to  a  degree  of  eorrespondlnf 
utensity.  •••••••••• 

"Thus  Ml  Teedyuscung,  who,  with  all  his  feiults,  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  noblest  of  lus 
rsee.  Major  Parsons,  who  acted  as  secretarjr  to  the  conference  with  Teedyuscung,  in  1756,  de. 
seiibed  him  as  <  a  lusty  raw-boned  man,  haughty,  and  very  desirous  of  respect  and  command.' 
He  was,  however,  something  of  a  wit.  A  tradition  at  Stroudsburg  states,  that  he  there  met  one 
day  a  bUtcksoiith  named  Wm.  McNabb,  a  rather  worthless  fellow,  who  accosted  him  with  '  Wel^ 
coMn,  how  do  you  do  V  *  Cousin,  cousin !'  repeated  the  haughty  red  man,  *  how  do  you  make 
that  est  r  <  Oh !  we  are  all  cousins  from  Adam.'  *  Ah !  uien,  I  am  glad  it  is  no  nearer !' " 
CM.  8t9fu*9  History  of  Wyoming. 

The  following  incidents  are  related  by  Mr.  Miner,  in  his  ^  Hazleton 
Travellers:**— 

**  John  Carey,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  is  upwards  of  80  years  dd,  a  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman. 
He  moves  about  his  &rm  with  the  apparent  strength,  if  not  quickness,  of  a  man  of  forty.  Mr. 
Gaiey  was  bom  in  Dutchess  eo..  New  York.  He  came  to  Wyominr  with  his  &ther  in  1769, 
being  then  about  14  years  old.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  luU  creek,  where  a  fortadca* 
tkm  was  erected  on  a  j^etty  large  scale,  so  that  there  was  a  village  within  it.  Around  the  sides 
were  booses,  huts,  sheds,  and  a  small  store,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  kept  by 
Mstthias  HoUenbach,  a  very  young  man  from  Virginia,  who  was  all  lifo,  activity,  and  enterprise. 

^  In  February  of  1770  or  '71,  the  inhabitantr  got  out  of  provisions.  Little  grain  had  yet  besa 
raised,  and  there  was  no  miO  within  sixty  miles  to  grind  it  To  save  the  infant  settlement  from 
starving,  it  was  resolved  to  send  nine  men  to  the  IMaware  for  flour.  Mr.  Carey,  then  about  15, 
was  ope  of  the  number.  There  was  neither  road  nor  bridle  path,  so  they  made  tneir  way  through 
the  wilderness  on  foot.  When  they  came  to  the  Lehigh  and  otto  laige  streams,  the  partv  fo«md 
tbcB  open  in  the  middle,  but  froxen  from  both  shores ;  so,  as  they  mtd  no  alternative  they  eat 
the  ice  and  waded  in,  and  then  c«tt  their  way  out,  every  one  being  wet,  and  nearly  perishing  with 
theoold. 

**  These  lived  by  the  I>elawars»  not  fiur  fram  Stroudshmg,  a  Scotchman  named  MeDoweO,  who 
I  shrewdly  suspect  must  have  been  a  Cameronian,  out  in  the  year  *45 ;  and  found  it  naoessaryt 
to  escape  persecution  for  religions  and  political  opinions,  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  tpokn 
bsoad  Sootoh,  and  all  agree  he  wm  a  Boble.souled,  most  generous  man.  How,  1  do  not  exactly 
Ian,  bat  be  had  become  the  xealous  and  abiding  friend  of  the  Wyoming  settlers.  The  nine  ar. 
rived  in  the  evening,  when  th^  learned .  there  was  a  wedding  in  the  bonse'}  Mr.  McDowell's 
daughter  being,  that  lu^t  married  (if  I  have  the  name  aright)  to  John  8haw«— a  name  in  Books 
•0.  ^  grsat  xc^ectabihty. 
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<'  I  dont  know.    Bat  there  was  a  crowd  oi  ^uesta^  and  the  nine  wayworn  and  humgry  W} 

'    old  be       ' 


ing  boys  dare  not  let  it  be  generally  known  they  were  there,  lest  some  enemy  shoold        .    

ftnd  they  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  EMton.    So  they  cuutrived  to  get  word  to  iStm  goad 
fteotnhman,  who  iaunediately  sent  tkem  to  the  bam*<HMi|>pliad  them  with  a  nohle  sapMr  aai 


fteotnhman,  who  iaunediately  sent  them  to  the  bam*<HMi|>pliad  them  with  m  nohle  i 
every  cheering  accompaniment— and  at  daylight  the  next  morning  despatched  theUy  Uao  < 
XBtfia  haiinff  75  lbs.  of  floor  each  in  his  sack ;  and  Bfr.  Carey  being  yomig  carried  45.  1 1 
think  of  it  but  Jacob's  children,  from  Reuben  to  Benjamin,  going  (k»wn  to  Egypt,  to  buj  oon, 
presents  itself  to  memory.  Having  traversed  the  dreary  wildemess,  and  rewaded  the  h^fltif 
streams  with  their  burdens,  they  arrived  safe  at  Wyoming,  to  the  great  rrflef  of  alL 

'*  After  the  revolution  the  civil  wars  broke  out  again.  A  fort  htul  been  built  near  TV>by^  e^dj^ 
which  the  opposite  party,  out-generalling  the  Yankees,  had  obtained  possession  ofl  Capt.  Damri 
Gore  and  Obadiah  Gore  made  a  cannon  by  boring  a  pepperidffe  log,  and  hooping  it  with  inn. 
The  first  shot  did  very  well ;  but  the  second  they  put  in  too  much  powder ;  the  bands  broke,  ths 
cannon  was  burst,  and  some  pieces  were  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

'*  All  the  settlers  were  expeUed,  and  Mr.  Carey  a^in  speaks  of  the  almost  unbounded  1 
imd  hospitality  of  Mr.  McDowell,  not  only  fnnushm^  the  fugitives  with  provisions,  but  i 
his  wagons  to  take  the  women  and  children  a  day's  journey  on  their  route. 

'*  I  may  hete  add  that,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  two  of  Mr.  McDowell's  sons  were  at  Wyii« 
ing,  and  were  taken  prisoners  at  Plymouth  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  one  of  them  kept,  I  ha. 
lieve,  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  granddaughters — a  child  of  om 
of  those  who  were  taken  captive — married  a  distin^shed  son  of  Pennsylvania,  who  now  (1^^ 
holds  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  the  national  oounols." 

Stroudsburg  was  the  first  settlement  reached  by  tte  forlorn  ftigitiYeB 
from  Wyoming  afler  the  battle  of  July,  1776.  Col.  Spalding  was  here  at 
the  time  with  a  detachment,  and  immediately  left  to  endeavor  to  saeeor 
^  people  of  Wyoming ;  but  he  was  too  late,  and  passed  on  to  the  West 
Branch,  and  afterwards  went  up  to  Sheshequin. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  S.  E.  from  Stroudsburg  is  the  little  hamlet  of 
Dutotsburg,  founded  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Antoine  Dutot,  a  Frendh 
man,  who  still  resides  in  the  place.  It  was  once  a  merry  place,  particu- 
larly in  the  spring,  when  the  lumbermen  along  the  Delaware  had  occasioD 
to  tarry  there ;  but  the  lumber  trade  has  decreased ;  business  has  been 
transferred  to  Stroudsburg,  and  with  it  the  glory  of  Dutotsburg  has  de- 
parted. 

A  short  distance  from  Dutotsburg,  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  is  an 
excellent  hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  from  which  may  be  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  Delaware  Water-gap.  The  following  graphic  sketch  of  the 
scenery  about  the  Gap,  is  from  two  letters  of  Col.  Stone's  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  of  1839.     He  approached  it  from  the  south. 


**  At  len^  we  entered  the  gorre  of  ths  motmtains    the  foad  windingf  alongr  the  ba^ 

Iheir  fit>wmng peaks,  narrowi  andoAen  upon  the  very  ver|;e  of  a  pM,  rendered  more  appaUiBf 
by  the  dimness  of  the  light,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  depth.  Now  and  then  a  mass  of  the  ■mmb'Ii 
hf  ht  was  thrown  throufirh  a  notch,  but  only  by  its  "  pale  reflex"  to  disclose  the  rocky  and  vertiea] 
•wface  of  a  precipice  beetling  over  the  diark  still  waters  below.  Our  little  party  were  nknt  al- 
most  to  the  suppression  of  respiration ;  and  the  whole  chasm — save  the  creaking  and  jostling  of 
the  coach — as  still  as  the  inmost  apartment  of  the  ^reat  pyramid.  The  distance  of  the  pass  ts 
the  hotel,  which  stands  upon  a  subdued  though  jnttmg  promontory  near  its  northern  entrance,  is 
only  two  miles ;  but  we  were  at  least  an  hour  in  OTcrcoming  it,  and  the  time  seemed  two.  It 
was  a  scene  of  thrillinff  interest  and  rioomy  grandeur.  We  would  not  again  encounter  the  pass 
in  the  night  for  a  small  sum ;  we  womd  not  be  deprived  of  its  recollection,  for  a  much  larger  obs. 
We  had  only  been  able  to  survey  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  cleft  in  the  mighty  cobtuIsmb 
which  opened  a  sinuous  course  to  the  river  betwjpen  them,  while  the  spiked  rocks  hanging  upm 
tiiair  sides,  and  the  inreg^ularities  of  their  conformation,  had  ranained  comparatively  nndialia* 
guishable.  In  the  morning,  before  yet  the  sun  had  jplded  their  tops,  the  whole  moontain  stra^ 
turs  of  the  entrance  of  the  pass  from  above,  was  distinctly  in  view,  gloomy  from  the  yet  vnre* 
treating  shade,  disclosing  all  the  irregularities  incident  to  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  wild  sni 
grand  beyond  description.  The  mountains  for  the  most  part,  on  the  western  shore,  were  clothed 
witii  wood  to  their  snmimts.  Low  in  the  g«If  at  their  base,  in  perfect  repose,  a  clood  of  milk, 
whita  vapor  WIS  yet  ileepiiig  vqpon  th0  boiooi  Of  the  dvor.    In  a  half  a«  hov,  wither 
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Uto  9taDoatk0nt  tb»  TBpor  bmn  to  Mond,  ttid  a  g«B^  cmrent  of  air  wdUd  iC,  a«  by  tiie  tweot 
soft  lireathincr  of  Mom  heneu,  without  breaking  tte  sheet,  to  the  wettem  side  of  the  river.  There 
tor  a  time  it  hong  in  tngd  whiteness,  like  a  xone  of  silver  belting  the  wild  mountain.  Befew,  to 
tiw  boHoBi  of  the  gulf^  Sie  mountains  were  yet  doChed  in  solemn  shadow,  while,  in  bright  uid 
gkvioiia  oontiast — the  sun  having  begun  to  climb  tha  sky  in  ||[ood  earnest— their  proud  crests 
were  glittering  as  with  the  radiant  flame  of  molten  gold.  Climbmg  a  hill  at  the  west  of  the  ho* 
tri,  and  looking  into  the  chasm  to  the  south,  we  had  a  picturesque  view  of  the  winding  of  tha 
riTer  to  the  seeond  bend,  where  its  deep  narrow  streun  was  apparently  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by 
lbs  naked  rocky  buttress  of  the  mountain  on  tha  Jersey  shore.  But  the  best  position  for  survey, 
ing  the  entire  pass,  and  a^joying  its  sublimity  to  the  Ml,  is  from  a  small  boat  paddled  Imanlf 
through  the  whole  pass,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  maps  furnish  no  just  idea  of  the  course 
ol  the  river  through  the  gap ;  the  actual  course  resembling  the  sharp  curvatures  of  an  angry  ser- 
pent—or rather,  peihaps  thxa  section  of  the  river  would  be  best  delineated  bya  line  like  the  letter 
o.  The  general  height  of  the  mountains  at  this  point  if  about  1600  ft.  They  are  all  very  pre- 
cipitous ;  and  while  sailing  along  their  bases  in  a  skiff,  their  dreadful  summits  seem  aotually  to 
himg  beetling  over  the  head.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Jersey  mountains  the  sur- 
faces of  which  next  the  river  are  of  bare  rock,  lymg  in  regular  blocks  in  long  ranges,  as  eves 
aa  though  hewn,  and  laid  in  stratifications  like  stupendous  masonrv — **  the  masonry  of  God.** 
lost  below  the  gap,  on  the  Pa.  side,  is  a  quarry  of  slate ;  and  a  mile  above,  in  the  gorge  of  a  gkn^ 
a  slato  manufactory  is  in  operation.  (See  Northampton  co.)  Among  the  cnoice  natural  pn^uc- 
tions  of  these  mountains,  are  rattle4Uiakes  of  a  superior  qoalitv.  A  fellow  passed  along  with  a 
pnir  of  these  amiable  playthings  in  a  box,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  Arriving  at  Easton  in  tha 
evening,  and  having  disregarded  the  principles  of  the  temperance  society,  1m  heedlesslv  took 
them  out  of  the  box  to  show  their  docility.^  Not  perhaps  likmg  the  funiliaritjr  of  a  tipsy  keqper^ 
one  of  them  struck  him  in  the  hand,  and  his  death  was  report^l  on  the  following  day." 


Delaware  Water-gap — distcmi  view  from  the  south. 

The  annexed  view  of  the  Gap,  taken  firom  a  point  some  two  miles  be- 
low, is  copied  from  a  larger  engraving  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand  of  New 
York. 

Geologists  have  conjectured  that  the  deep  chasm  throngfa  which  1^ 
waters  here  make  their  way,  was  formed  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature  ;  Oad  some  analogy  has  been  apparently  traced  between  the  Iate« 
ml  disturbances  of  the  strata  at  a  number  of  these  gaps — beth  in  the 
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.Kittatiimy  and  its  parallel  chains — and  the  subterranean  favks  encoon- 
tered  bv  me  coal  miners  in  the  anthracite  region.  Others  have  ooi^jeo* 
tured  that  some  vast  lake  above  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  in  the  progress 
of  ages  had  worn  out  the  channel  to  its  present  dimensions.  A  cmnbina- 
tion  of  both  causes  seems  most  probable  ;  yet  the  most  learned  geolo^^ists 
are  still  perplexed  by  this  subject.  Some  of  the  old  lumbermen  had  a 
tradition  that  there  was  no  bottom  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
chasm,  but  there  is  no  truth  in  this  notion.  Those  living  in  the  vicimty, 
say  that  the  river  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  part 
of  the  Gap. 

*<  That  i^reat  distnrbttnees  of  the  earth  marked  the  period  which  closed  the  formatioa  of  the 
riate,  and  accompanied  the  prodnction  of  the  overljing  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  is  appa. 
rent  from  the  coarseness  of  the  ingrediaits  in  the  latter  rocks,  the  promiscoous  manner  in  wluid 
they  haye  been  swept  together,  and  especially  from  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  between  the 
fine-grained  slate,  the  smment  of  very  tranquil  waters,  and  the  extremely  coarse  congknnerate 
directly  in  contact  with  it — the  whole  aspect  of  which  implies  that  an  enormous  mass  of  sand 
and  gravel,  derived  fii>m  strata  just  broken  up,  was  suddenly  strewed  into  the  wjBitera  where  the 
■late  was  forming.  But  if  evicknce  still  more  unexceptionable  be  required  of  an  upheave  of  the 
bed  of  the  ancient  ocean  at  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  these  rocks,  we 
have  it  strikingly  exhibited  at  the  northeastern  end  odf  the  formation,  where  these  ccmglonuerates 
and  sandstones  occur  on  the  DeUware  and  Hudson  canal  near  Uie  end  of  the  Shawanpoik 
mountain.  They  are  here  displayed  near  Rondout,  resting  tmeonformably,  and  with  a  gentle  in- 
elination,  upon  the  steeply  upulted,  contorted,  and  disrupted  strski  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
olate."-— PfV-  Bogerf*  OeoL  Rep.  1838. 

Perhaps,  until  the  further  developments  of  science  shall  have  tfaronni 
clearer  light  upon  the  mystery,  the  following  theory  of  some  traveller 
among  similar  chasms  in  New  Hampshire,  may  satisfy  most  minds ;  al- 
though it  will  still  be  a  very  proper  inquiry  by  what  secondary  means,  or 
in  what  manner,  this  stupendous  result  of  God's  power  has  been  effected. 

The  narrow  pass  from  which  }rou  now  emerge  is  rightly  named  the  Notch,  and  was  evideBtij 
out  through  on  purpose  for  the  main  branch  of  ttie  Saco,  which  rises  in  a  small  lake  about  a  hua. 
died  and  fifty  rods  further  north*  See  Job  xzviiL  9, 10  :  **  He  putteth  forth  his  hand  upon  the 
rock,  he  overtumeth  the  mountains  by  the  roots.  He  eutteth  out  rivere  among  tke  roekttt  and  his 
eye  seeth  every  precious  thing."  This  is  my  geology ;  for  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  imaienss 
and  accumulating  masses  of  water  have  sometimes  broken  through  barriers  of  loose  rocks,  and 
afterwards  worn  away  the  solid  basis  for  some  distance,  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  in  most  cases 
God  made  the  defiles  f&r  the  rivers  and  streams  araon^  the  mountains,  than  that  he  made  the 
mountains  themselves.  How  few  of  all  the  hundred  httle  streams  that  have  their  rise  in  Alpms 
regions,  where  the  mountains  are  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  apparent  confiisioo,  meet  with 
any  serious  obstruction  on  their  way  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  however  remote !  We  look  at 
them  as  they  spring  out  of  the  ground  and  murmur  alcmg  at  our  feet,  and  then  kwk  at  the  migh^ 
ramparts  by  which  they  are  hemmed  in,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  ever  escape; 
hut  they  flow  rejoicing  on,  in  the  secret  channels  which  He  who  "  poured  them  from  his  hi  ~ 
hath  made  for  them,  without  ever  having  to  stop,  day  or  night, except  it  be  to  rest  awhile  int 
eddy  or  pool,  where  they  may  reflect  the  bright  heavens  till  they  reach  the  ocean. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

MoNTOoBCBRT  oouNTTi  Originally  a  part  of  Philadelphia  county,  was  es* 
tablished  by  the  act  of  10th  Sept^  1784.  Length  30  miles,  breadth  15; 
area  450  sq.  miles.  Popnlation  in  1790, 23,929 ;  in  1800, 24,150 ;  in  1810^ 
29,683 ;  in  1820,  35,793 ;  in  1880,  39,406  ;  in  1840,  47,241.         ^ 

There  are  no  mountains  in  this  county.    The  lands  are  agreeably  di- 
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retai&ed  by  tmdiilating  hiHs  and  valleys.  Few  vaDeys  in  any  country 
can  iMMtst  of  more  picturesque  scenery  than  that  of  the  Schuylkill.  Fomie- 
ing  the  Sw  W.  bounaary  for  sooie  distance,  it  meanders  through  broad  cul- 
tj^ated  fields,  furnished  with  substantial  stone  houses  and  bams,  with  here 
and  there  an  elegant  country  seat :  again  it  sweeps  past  bold  blufis  of  rocks, 
grudging  a  passage  to  the  railroad,  and  then  past  some  bright  and  busy 
manufacturing  town,  to  which  its  own  sparkling  waters  impart  the  move- 
ment. The  other  streams  are  the  Perkiomen  and  its  branches,  and  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Wisahiccon,  Pennepack,  Tocony,  and  Neshaminy. 
The  primary  rocks,  gneiss,  and  talcose  slate,  form  a  narrow  belt  across 
the  S«  £.  end  of  the  county.  The  very  valuable  primitive  limestone 
of  the  Great  Valley,  lies  in  a  narrow  belt,  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  firom  near  Willow  Grove  to  Reesville,  crossing  the  Schuylkill  at 
Swedes  Ford  and  Conshohocken.  The  limestone  and  marble  of  this 
deposit  constitute  a  source  of  great  wealth.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  "  middle  sec- 
ondaiy*  formation.  The  red  shale  makes  an  excellent  soil,  especially 
when  treated  with  lime.  The  co.  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  stone 
iompikes  and  good  common  roads.  Several  of  these  turnpikes  were 
made  between  1800  and  1810.  In  bridges  the  co.  may  vie  with  any  in 
the  state.  Across  the  Schuylkill  there  are  bridges  at  Norristown,  Paw- 
ling's,  and  Potteto  wn ;  and  a  splendid  railroad  bridge  of  stone  above  Pbenix- 
ville.  The  Perkiomen  bridge,  on  the  Reading  turnpike,  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  enterprise  of  the  co.  forty  years  since.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  stone,  consists  of  six  arches,  and  cost  $60,000.  It  was  founded  in 
1798,  finished  in  '99.  Fredferick  Conrad,  Samuel  Mauldsby,  Conrad  Boyer, 
James  Bean,  and  Henry  Scheetz,  were  then  county  commissioners.  A 
similar  but  smaller  bridge  was  erected  soon  after  in  1803  over  the  Mana- 
tawny  at  Pottstown ;  and  all  the  creeks  in  the  county  are  now  bridged 
with  stone  at  the  principal  crossings.  The  other  internal  improvements 
are  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  CompanVs  canals  and  pools ;  the  Heading 
railroad,  following  down  the  Schuylkill  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Phe- 
nixviUe,  and  below  there  on  the  right  bank ;  and  ike  Norristown  and 
Philadelphia  railroad,  passing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  Ma- 
nyunk.  Copper  mines  are  said  to  have  been  opened  many  yesurs  since 
near  Perkiomen  creek,  and  more  recently  at  another  place  ;  Scott's  oM 
Geography  speaks  of  a  silver  mine,  and  a  lead  mine  in  Providence  town- 
ship discovered  about  the  year  1800 ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  has 
grown  rich  by  working  either.  The  streams,  large  and  small,  together 
with  the  dams  on  the  Schuylkill,  create  an  immense  amount  of  water- 
power,  which  is  well  improved  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1830  there  were  in  the  county  17  merchant-mills,  99  grist- 
mills, 76  saw-mills,  3  marble  saw-mills,  15  papei^mills,  30  oil-mills,  10 
clover-mills,  11  powder-mills,  5  iron  works  of  various  kinds,  9  cotton- 
factories,  3  wooUen-factories,  11  ftdling-mills,  and  27  tanneries.  There 
are  also  in  the  co.  two  incorporated  academies,  besides  a  number  of  ex- 
oelleat  private  seminaries,  and  five  public  libraries.  The  co.  was  origin- 
ally settled  in  the  S.  E.  end  by  Welsh  and  Swedes ;  in  the  upper  end  by 
Germans ;  and  the  descendants  of  these  raees,  retaining  many  of  their 
peculiarities,  stiU  occupy  the  soil.    The  Germans  still  retain  their  mother 
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tongue,  but  the  original  languages  of  the  Swedes  and  die  Welsdi,  for  a 
long  time  preserved,  have  been  eradicated  by  the  Engliflli. 

The  early  settlement  of  Montgomery  co.  followed  close  upon  the  ani- 
Tal  of  Wm.  Penn.  Robert  Townsend,  one  of  the  early  settlers  about 
Germantown,  says: — 

*<  In  the  year  1683, 1  Ibmid  a  eoncem  on  mj  mind  to  embark,  with  mj  wife  and  child,  and  went 
on  board  the  ship  Welcome,  Robert  Greenaway,  commander,  in  company  with  my  worthy  f  * 


Wm.  Penn,  whose  good  conTersation  was  venr  advantageous  to  all  the  company."  Aboot  a  year 
after  our  arrival  there  came  in  about  twenty  nunilies  from  high  and  low  (rennany,  of  religioaB 
good  people,  who  settled  about  Germantown — the  country  continually  increasing,  people  began  to 
•pread  themselves  further  baek«  "  Also  a  place  called  JVeriA  Walea  was  settled  by  many  of  tin 
ancient  Britons,  an  honest-inclined  people,  although  they  had  not  then  made  a  profession  of  the 
truth  as  hdd  by  us ;  yet  in  a  little  tuaae  a  large  convincement  was  among  them,  and  dive»  meet- 
Sng-houses  were  builf 

Proud,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  states — 

«  Among  those  adventurers  and  settlers  who  arrived  about  this  time,  were  also  many  ficoai 
Wales,  of  those  who  are  called  ancient  Britons,  and  mostly  Quakers ;  divers  of  whom  were  of 
the  original  or  early  stock  of  that  society  there.  They  had  early  purchased  of  the  proprietary  in 
England,  40,000  acres  of  land.    Those  who  came  at  present,  took  up  so  much  of  it  on  the  west  i '  ~ 


of  Schuylkill  river  as  made  the  three  townships  of  Merion,  Haverford,  and  Radnor ;  and  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  their  number  was  so  much  augmented  as  to  settle  the  three  other  townships 
of  Newtown,  Goshen,  and  Uwchland.    After  this  they  continued  still  increasing,  and  became  a 


nnmeroos  and  flourishing  pec^Ie. 

^  Divers  of  these  early  Welsh  settlers  were  persons  of  excellent  and 
worthy  character,  and  several  of  good  education,  family,  and  estate— 
chiefly  Quakers ;  and  many  of  them  either  eminent  preachers  in  that  so* 
ciety,  or  otherwise  well  qualified  and  disposed  to  do  good. 

^  John  Thomas,  Robert  Owen,  and  Jane  his  wife,  from  Merionethshire, 
were  pious  and  of  good  family,  education,  and  abilities,  and  had  suffered 
much  persecution  for  their  religion,  being  Quakers ;  but  they  died  soon 
after  tneir  arrival.  There  was  also  another  Robert  Owen,  who  removed 
from  Wales  into  Pennsylvania  in  1690 — an  eminent  preacher  among  the 
Quakers — a  skilful  peacemaker,  and  of  much  service  and  utility.  He 
died  in  the  year  1697. 

^Rowland  Ellis  was  a  man  of  note  among  the  Welsh  settlers,  from  a 
place  called  Brin-Maur,  near  Dolgelly,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  h 
1682,  he  sent  over  Thomas  Owen  and  his  &mily  to  make  a  settlement. 
This  was  the  custom  of  divers  others  of  the  Welsh,  at  first,  to  send  per- 
sons over  to  take  up  land  for  them,  and  to  prepare  it  against  their  com- 
ing. 

**  Rowland  EUlis  first  came  over  in  1686,  bringing  with  him  his  ddest  son,  Rowland,  then  a  bojr. 
About  100  Wel^  passengers  came  at  the  same  time.  They  had  a  long  passage— snfinred  modi 
lor  want  of  provisions— touched  at  Barbadoes,  &c.  Many  died.  R.  £ilis,  after  remainiogabooK 
nine  months  here,  returned  to  Wales,  leaving  his  son  with  his  uncle,  John  Humphrev.  He  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  in  1697,  with  his  feunily,  and  about  100  other  passengers,  all  mna  North 
Wales.  He  was  then  in  his  45th  year.  He  was  a  preaeher  amoo^  the  QuaJLers,  and  an  aeo^ 
table  man  in  every  station.  He  lived  long  to  do  good,  and  died  m  his  80th  year,  at  his  sonoiv. 
law's,  John  Evans'  house,  in  North  Wales,  Pa. 

**  Hugh  Rohsrts  ^as  an  eminent  Quaker  preacher;  he  removed  from  Wales  to  Pennsvlvanta 
about  the  jTfiir  1683i  where  he  lived  near  18  TMirs,  to  an  advanced  age.  He  had  sofiered  moeh 
Itar  hii  rdifion  in  hiimiative  country  prior  to  his  removid. 

^  Qki  his  return  ^from  a  religious  visit  to  his  native  eountry,  in  the  senrioe 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  in  the  year  1698,  a  number  of  the  inhabitaati 
of  North  Wales  rei^v^  to  Pennsylvania  in  company  with  him,  when 
he  arrived  on  the  7tIi\of  the  5th  mont^,  many  of  the  passengers  having 
died  at  sea  of  the  bloody  flux  during  the  passage. 
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**  III  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  (10O8»)  William  Jones,  Thomas  Evans, 
Bobert  Evans,  Owen  Evans,  Cadwallader  Evans,  Hugh  Griffith,  John 
Hugh,  Edward  Foolke,  John  Humphrey,  Robert  Jones,  and  others,  hav* 
ing  purchased  of  Robert  Turner  10,000  acres  of  land,  began,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  improve  and  settle  the  same,  and  called  the  township 
Guinedd — ^in  English,  North  Wales.  Some  of  the  last  mentioned  passen- 
gers settled  here,  who,  in  general,  did  not,  at  first,  profess  with  the  Qua* 
kers;  but  afterwards  they,  with  many  others,  as  the  neighborhood  in- 
creased, joined  in  religious  society  with  them,  and  were  an  industrious 
and  worthy  people. 

**  Ellis  Pugh,  one  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  province 
in  the  year  1687,  lived  much  of  his  time,  and  died  here,  1718.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  Quakers'  principles  in  Wales  about  the  year  1674.  He 
became  a  minister  am<Hig  mem  in  1680 ;  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
till  his  death." 

Hus  tract  of  40,000  stores,  extending  across  the  lower  end  of  Montgomerv 
into  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  was  known  formerly  as  the  Welsn 
line.  The  names  of  the  townships  are  derived  from  favorite  places  in 
Wales.    Oldmixon,  who  wrote  in  1708,  says : — 

**'niit  tnet  18  thick  of  township*;  as  Radnor  before-mentioned,  HaveHbrd,  West  Merkmeth, 
snd  othen.  Tis  Tery  popolons,  and  the  peoj^e  are  very  industrious ;  by  which  means  this  conn- 
try  is  better  cleared  than  any  other  part  of  the  coanty.  The  inhaUtents  haye  many  fine  planta« 
tiona  of  oora,  and  breed  abandanceof  cattle,  isMmttoe  that  they  aro  looked  upon  to  be  as  rariyin|^ 
•ad  wealthy  as  any  in  the  proyince — and  this  most  always  be  said  of  the  Welsh,  that  whereyer 
they  come,  tis  not  their  hxAi  if  they  do  not  liye,  and  liye  well  too ;  for  they  seldom  q»are  for 
labor,  which  seldom  foils  of  saecess. 

Many  of  the  Welsh  who  first  came  over,  as  mentioned  by  Proud,  were 
devout  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  the  early  settlers  of 
Gwinned  township,  only  John  Hughes  and  John  Humphrey  were  Qua- 
kers, originally,  llie  others,  who  were  Episcopalians,  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  Robert  Evans^  where  Cadwallader  Evans  read  the  Bible  to 
those  assembled.    But,  says  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Olden  Time — 

One  time,  as  Cadwallader  Eyans  was  accustomed  to  relate  to  the  late  yeneraMe  Jesse  Fonlke, 
he  was  going  as  usual  to  his  brother  Robert's ;  when  passing  near  the  road  leading  to  Friends 
meeting,  held  at  John  Hughes'  and  John  Humphrey's,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  impressed  **  to  go 
down  and  see  how  the  Qimkers  did."  This  he  mentioned  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  his  own 
meedng,  and  they  all  agreed  to  go  to  the  Friends  meeting  the  next  time, — ^where  they  were  aU 
flo  well  satisfied  that  they  neyear  ra«t  again  in  their  own  worship.  In  1700,  the  Friends  built  their 
log  meeting-house,  on  Um  site  where  now  stands  their  present  stone  house,  built  in  1823.  An 
intermediate  stone  house  wtA  built  there  in  1713. 

Mrs.  S.  Nancarro,  the  kinswoman  of  the  aboy&onentioned  Jesse  Foulke,  who  liyed  to  be  80 
years  of  age,  used  to  teD  the  story  a  little  yariant,  saying  that  the  brothers  Eyans  used  to  read 
the  public  seryices  of  their  church,  in  a  summer-house,  constructed  of  boughs  of  trees ;  and  that 
when  one  of  the  brothers  was  proceeding  to  his  meeting,  haying  to  pass  by  where  William  Penn 
•was  speaking,  he  became  so  conyinced,  that  he  succee<tod  in  brmging  oyer  all  his  brethren  to  the 
same  profession. 

The  same  Mrs.  N.  had  often  seen  and  oonyersed  with  her  grandfiither,  Hugh  Eyans,  who  liyed 
to  be  ninety  years  of  affc.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  twdye  years  of  age,  he  remembered  that  Wil* 
liam  Penn,  with  his  daughter  Letitia,  and  a  seryant,  (in  the  year  1G99  or  1700,)  came  out  on 
horseback  to  yisit  his  father,  Thomas  Eyans.  Their  house  was  then  mperior,  in  that  it  was  of 
harked  and  heton  logs,  a  refinement  surpassing  the  common  rank.  At  that  house,  William  Penn 
suK»nded  steps  on  the  outoide  to  go  to  lus  bed-chamber;  and  the  lad  of  twdye,  curious  to  see  so 
diistinguished  a  guest,  went  up  afterwards  to  peep  through  the  apertures,  and  saw  him  on  his 
knees  at  prayer^jpying  audible  *'  thanks  to  God  for  such  a  peaceful  and  excellent  shelter  in  the 
wilderness !"    T%e  same  £bu^  I  heard  also  fW>m  another  ancient  person. 

Some  of  these,  either  returned  to  their  ancient  faith,  or  otiiers  came  in 
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who  adhered  to  it,  for  there  are  still  standiiig  at  Evaasbnrg,  Oxford,  and 
at  Radnor,  in  Delaware  co.,  several  very  ancient  Episcc^l  churches 
founded  by  the  Welsh.  To  these,  and  to  the  conversions  meotioiied 
above,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  alludes  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon, 
in  1707. 

**  Bntv  Montgomery  and  Radnor,  next  to  xnr  owa  bdored  Philadelphia,  had  the  most  oooiitem- 
Ue  share  in  my  labors,  where  I  preached  in  Welsh  once  a  fortnight  for  four  years,  tifl  tbe  anivil 
of  Mr.  Nicholas,  minister  of  Chester,  in  1704. 

"  The  Welsh  at  Radnor  and  Merioneth,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  had  addressed  my  lord 
of  Lon4on,  havinz  a  hmidred  hands  to  their  petiUon,  for  a  minister  to  be  settled  among  them  that 
miderstands  the  English  lan^age,  there  being  many  ancient  people  among  those  inhabitants  that 
do  not  understand  the  English ;  and  could  a  sober  and  discreet  man  be  procured  to  undertake 
that  mission,  he  might  be  capable,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  bring  in  a  plentiful  harrest  of  Welsh 
Quakers,  that  were  originally  bred  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  were  unhappily  perverted  before 
amy  minister  in  holy  orders,  that  could  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language,  was  sent  into 
Pennsylvania ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  irrecoverable  had  they  an  itinerant  missioiiary  wfa» 
would  use  application  and  diligence  to 'introduce  them  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 

"  There  is  another  Welsh  settlement  called  Montgomery,  in  the  coimty  of  Philadelphia,  twcn^ 
miles  distant  from  the  city,  where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Welsh  people,  fornieily  im 
th^  native  coimtry  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  about  the  year  1698,  two 
vears  httote  my  arrival  in  that  country,  most  of  them  joined  with  the  Quakers,  but  by  God*s 
blessing  some  of  them  were  induced  to  return,  and  I  have  baptized  their  children  and  preached 
often  to  them. 

**  I  visited  them  since,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  meet  every  Lord's  day,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, where  one  that  can  understand  the  language  well,  and  is  a  sober,  discreet  man,  reads  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  the  jwoper  psalms  and  lessons,  omitting  the  absohition,  &c^  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  priest's  office,  and  then  reads  some  portion  in  a  book  of  devotion  to  the  people.  I 
met  with  several  md  books  translated  into  the  Welsh  language  among  my  country  p^ojpi^  par- 
ticularly the  Whcue  Duty  of  Man,  in  Welsh,  and  the  Phictice  of  Piety.  As  for  the  Christian 
Monitor,  Donrington's  Family  Guide  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Advice  of  a  Minister  to  his  Parish- 
kmera— all  in  Welsh,  what  I  reeeive4»  were  faithflilly  disposed,  but  were  so  few,  that  a  greater 
number  is  still  much  wanting." 

A  few  years  afterward,  between  1708  and  1715,  **  Mr.  Evans  visited  a  new  settlement  eaDed 
Parkeomen,  situated  on  the  river  SchuylkiU.  Here  man^  persons  became  attached  to  the  EfHS- 
copal  church,  were  baptized  and  admitted  to  her  communion." 

Smithy  the  historian,  gives  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  Friendsf 
meetings. 

In  1683  a  first-day  meetin^r  was  estaUished  to  be  held  at  Takoney  or  Oxkird.  Another  was 
also  established  at  roetquessmg.  And  afterwards  in  the  same  year  a  monthly  meeting  was  set 
up,  to  consist  of  those  two  meetings  and  that  at  Abington,  to  be  held  by  turns  among  them. 

The  34th  of  the  seventh  month,  1716,  the  meeting  at  Horsham  was  settled,  at  first  only  in  the 
winter  season ;  but  Friends  increasing,  after  some  time  a  meeting-house  was  built,  and  it  was 
^  fixed  there  constantly  and  so  continues. 

At  North  Wales  a  meeting-house  was  built  in  the  year  1700,  Which  was  but  two  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Welsh  Friends  to  that  place,  and  meetings  were  k^t  therein  by  the  consent  of 
Haverford  monthly  meeting,  unto  which  th^  had  at  first  joined  tli^selves.  Finding  truth  is 
prevail,  and  their  numbers  to  increase,  they  found  it  necessary  to  build  another  meetingJiouse  in 
1712 ;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  ninth  month  that  year,  the  first  meeting  for  worship  was  held 
therein.  Their  number  afterwards  still  increasing,  as  well  among  themselves  as  by  the  unicm  of 
many  adjacent  settlers.  Friends,  belonging  to  North  Wales  or  Gwynned ;  and  Plymouth  meeting 
settled  a  monthly  meeting  of  business  among  themselves,  by  the  consent  of  Haverford  meetmc 
aforesaid  and  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia.  The  said  monthly  meeting  was  first  held 
the  22d  day  of  the  twelfth  month  1714  or  '15,  at  Gwynned  meeting Jiouse,  and  called  Gwynned 
monthly  meeting. 

Plymouth  meeting-house  was  built  a  considerable  time  before  this,  and  a  meeting  for  wuiAip 
held  there  as  at  this  day.  The  said  meeting  was  in  being  the  4th  of  the  first  month,  1688^,  and 
bow  long  before  is  not  certain. 

One  of  the  venerable  meeting-houses,  founded  by  the  early  Friends  from 
Wales,  is  that  in  Lower  Merion  township,  situated  near  the  CMumbia 
railroad,  about  two  miles  west  of  Manyunk.  It  was  erected,  as  appears 
by  a  date  on  a  tableti  in  1695 ;  within  a  few  years  past,  it  has  been  re- 
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Ancient  Friends  Meeting-house  at  Lower  Merion. 

paired  and  stuccoed,  and  is  still  in  use.  It  is  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in 
the  state.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  Merion  were — the  Roberts  family, 
of  whom  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Upper  Merion,  is  a  descendant ;  Edward 
Jones,  ^  a  man  given  to  hospitality,  and  generally  beloved  by  his  acquain- 
tances,'* who  died  in  Feb.,  1737,  at  the  age  of  82 ;  and  Bei^jamin  Hum- 
phrey, who  came  over  in  1688,  and  died  in  Nov.,  1737,  aged  76 — he  was 
also  *^  remarked  for  his  hospitality,  and  was  a  useful  member  among 
the  Quakers.'' 

It  does  not  distinctlv  appear  at  what  time  the  Swedes  first  extended 
their  settlement  into  the  region  of  Swedes  Ford ;  but  Mcgor  Holstein,  an 
aged  descendant  of  that  race,  says  they  came  after  the  Welsh,  and  that 
his  great-grandfather  bought  part  of  his  farm  of  a  Welshman.  Mats 
Holstein  and  Peter  Rambo,  with  their  families,  were  the  earliest  Swedish 
settlers  in  Upper  Merion.  There  is  an  old  house  still  existing  about  a 
mile  west  of  Norristown,  where  Major  Holstein,  his  father,  and  grand- 
father, were  all  bom.  His  grandfather  helped  to  build  the  Swedish 
church  at  the  Ford,  which  was  erected  about  1763,  when  Rev.  Charles 
Magnus  Wrangel  had  charge  of  the  congregation.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
Swedes,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  are  the  following  passages,  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  date  of  the  settlement  here. 

'*  In  1705,  the  '  upper  inhabitants' — ^meaning,  I  sappoee,  those  at  Upper  Merion,  or  perhaps  tip 
the  Delaware  towards  Bristol — made  application  for  occasional  services  in  their  neighborhood  in 
the  winter  season,  because  of  their  distance  from  the  church.  It  was  agreed  that  the  reetor  should 
officiate  there  twice  during  the  winter  season.*' 

*'  1720.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  of  March,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  at  which 
fMir  clergymen  were  present :  the  Rer.  Provost  Andrew  Hesselius,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lidenius,  of 
Racoon  and  Eton's  Neck,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lidman  and  Samuel  Hesselius.  The  provost 
proposed  that  the  last  named  clergyman  should  take  charge  of  thoee  portions  of  the  congregation 
residing  at  Kalkonhook  and  Neshaiftani.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  lay  members  present,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Swedes  living  in  those  places  might  thus  become  *  weaned'  from  the  mother 
ehureh  at  Wicaco.  It  being  understood  that  one  clergyman  was  competent  to  the  duties  at  Wi. 
caoo,  il  was  theo  ptoposed  by  Mr.  Lidman,  that  as  the  people  at  Manating — supposed  to  be  Mor. 
lattoD,  four  miles  above  Pottsgrove,  on  the  Schuylkill — ^were  at  a  great  di^nce  fit>m  the  church, 
they,  perhaps,  would  be  glad  of  his  services  there,  and  that  he  woidd  cheerfully  relinquish  to  him 
00  much  of  the  salary  «•  was  furnished  by  that  part  of  the  eongregation.    Marcos  Hulings,  and 
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mfaer  'respectable'  inhabitanU  of  that  part  of  ffae  eomifty  thAi  presoit,  eamea^  i 
propositioii,  prominng^  to  contribote,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  towards  his  wappotU    it  was 
•coordinf  ly  arranged  that  the  Ser.  Samnd  Hessehns  should  settle  at  Manating." 

In  1765t  the  Swedish  churches  of  Upper  Merion,  Wicaco»  atid  Kingaoa^ 
ing,  were  nnitedly  incorporated  by  John  Penn,  and  this  original  charter 
was  amended  and  confinned  by  the  commonwealth  in  1787. 

The  church  called  Christ  church,  occupies  a  lovely  and  picturesque 
knoll,  shaded  with  tall  trees,  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  Schuyilollv 
about  a  mile  below  Nc»-ristown,  on  the  right  bank.  A  quiet  hamlet  sur- 
rounds it,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Swedes.  They 
still  cling  together,  and  although  the  Swedish  and  Episcopal  clergy  min- 
ister interchangeably,  with  the  same  ritual,  yet  the  Swedish  churches  are 
governed  by  their  own  ancient  laws,  and  the  control  of  the  property  is 
held  by  those  of  Swedish  descent,  either  in  direct  line  or  by  marriage. 
The  Swedes,  like  ducks,  alwa)rs  had  a  predilection  for  the  water,  th^ 
never  settled  far  in  the  interior,  and  in  early  days  they  made  free  use  d 
their  canoes  for  going  to  church,  and  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with 
neighboring  settlements.  Major  Holstein^s  grandmother,  who  lived  at 
Morlatton,  above  Pottstown,  when  married,  came  dovm  to  the  church 
with  her  wedding  party,  all  in  their  canoes.  In  later  days,  during  the 
revolution,  the  women  travelled  on  horseback,  and  wore  ^  safeguard  pet- 
ticoats,'' which,  when  they  alighted,  they  took  off  and  hung  along  the 
fence. 

The  Grermans  who  came  over  to  Germantown,  as  mentioned  above  by 
Robert  Townsend,  soon  made  known  by  letters  throughout  all  Germany 
the  pre-eminent  advantages,  both  jdiysical  and  moral,  of  Wol  P^m^ 
province  in  the  new  world ;  and  many  came  over  firom  the  Palatinate, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  between 
1700  and  1720  or  *20.  These  extended  their  settlements  beyond  the 
Wel^  line,  into  the  townships  of  Hanover  and  Frederick,  about  the  head- 
waters of  Perkiomen  creek.  An  extensive  neighborhood  back  of  Potts- 
town, comprising  New  Hanover,  and  parts  of  Frederick  and  Douglas 
townships,  is  still  known  as  *^  the  swamp  f  formerly  as  Faulkner^s  swamp, 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Rev.  Conrad  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
piler, says : — 

*<  llie  inhahitants  of  this  region  are  neaiW  all  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  German  Rafonoedf 
Chm-ches,  and  worship  in  two  separate  edifices.  The  Lutheran  congregation  took  its  riae  in  tit 
beginning  of  the  18th  century ;  for  when  Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muefalenbog  came  to  this  cwmtift 
m  1741,  he  found  (at  New  Hanover,  or  the  Swamp)  about  100  communicants,  who  then  wor- 
afaipped  in  a  log  church.  Li  1767  they  built  a  new  roacious  church  of  stone,  in  which  they  oon- 
▼ene  at  present,  with  about  500  communicant  members.  Their  successive  pastors  have  been 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Muehlenberg,  Streit,  Henry  Muehienberg,  v.,  Vogt,  Kiel,  Wemland,  Geissenliei- 
mer,  Jacob  Miller,  and  Comad  Miller,  stiU  living*  [Mr.  MiUer  also  officiates  at  the  new  briek 
German  Lutheran  church  in  Frederick  township,  erected  about  the  year  1833.]  Tlie  Gennan 
Reformed  congregation  originated  about  the  ^ear  1747.  They  also  at  first  wwshipped  in  a 
ohurch  of  wood,  but  in  1790  erected  a  fine  spacious  brick  church,  and  have  now  about  300  com- 
municants. Their  pastors  have  been  Rer.  Messrs.  Leidig,  Pbmps,  Dallecker,  Harmann,  and 
Hoffban." 

There  is  quite  an  extensive  circle  of  Lutheran  congregations  ^  Potts- 
town, at  Trappe,  and  in  the  ai^oining  townships  of  Bucks  co.  About 
eight  miles  southeast  from  **the  Swamp"  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  tbam 
churches. 

Trappe,  or  the  Trapp,  is  a  smaU  village  inhabited  principally  by  pee- 
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yie  ef  German  descent,  and  who  still  speak  that  language.  The  singular 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  old  tavern,  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  the  place,  the  door  of  which  was  formerly  approached  by  a 
liigh  flight  <^  steps,  or  treppCf  as  they  are  called  in  (jerman.  It  took  the 
of  the  Treppe  tavern^  or  the  Treppt. 


Ancient  Lutheran  Church  at  Trappe* 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  v^ry  quaint  old  church  in  the  village, 
erected  in  1743  by  Rev.  Henir  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  father  of  die 
XiUtheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  still 
preserved  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  is,  if  possible,  more  quaint  and 
antique  than  the  exterior.  Not  only  every  pew,  but  each  seat  in  the  pew, 
has  its  own  number  branded  upon  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Over  the  door  of 
the  church,  on  a  tablet,  is  the  following  inscription  in  Latin,  which  was 
deciphered  with  some  difficulty : — 

*^  SCB  REIOGIO  ChBISTI  HAS  iEDES  SOCIFTATI  AuOUSTAN JB  CoNFESS.  DEDITiE  DKD- 
ICATA8  EX  V^BO  FUNDAMENTO   EXSTEUXTT   HeNEICUS  MeLCHIOE  MuLENBEEG  UNA 

CUM  cENsoEnus  I.  N.  Ceossmano,  F.  Maestelleeo,  H.  a.  Heilmano,  L  Mul- 
LBEO,  H.  Hasio,  et  G.  Kebneeo,  ad,  mdcgxuu.'' 

In  the  burial-ground  in  the  rear,  and  near  the  southeastern  angle  of 
the  church,  is  Uie  grave  of  Father  Muhlenberg,  and  those  of  several 
others  of  his  distinguished  family,  one  of  whom  was  eminent  as  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  revolutionary  war.  We  copied  the  two  following 
inscriptions : — 

Hoe  monumentum  sacrom  wto  memorie  beati  ae  TeneralnEi  Henriei  Melchior  MuUenhergf 
8.  Tbeolog.  Doctor  et  wnioris  minurterii,  Lukheraii  Amerieani.  Nati  Sept  6, 1711,  delvncti  OoU 
7, 1787.    Qnalia  et  quantos  fiierit  nan  ignorabunt  sine  lapide  ftitnra  saBcvhu 

Sacred  to  the  memoir  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg— bom  Oet  1,  A.  D.,  1746,  departed  thif 
life  Oct  1, 1807,  aged  €1  years.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  fidthAil  in  the  cabmet,  honorable  in 
nil  his  transactions,  a  sincere  friend,  and  an  honeet  man. 

Rev.  tf«:niT  M.  Muhlenberg  was  bom  at  Eimbeck,  in  Hanover,  German j,  Sept  6, 1711*  la 
Kovember,  1743,  he  arrived  m  Philadelphia,  having  been  sent  by  the  parent  chttrches  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  settkrs  hoe,  to  take  eliarge  of  their  infant  churches. 
Wmm  tlw  year  1 790  down  to  tlw  anival  of  Mr.  Mwhlenba^g,  great  anmhsfe  of  Gennaaa  had  emi. 
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.gmted  to  PwuMylfauk  «id  otter  prorineM,  with  •  Tioir,  ■irtMg  oHht  i 
uimiofested  their  idigioof  opmioos.  Unfortimately,  the  pMtors  or  tcgtcbeft  wbo  < 
minigtered  in  the  Lutheran  churchei  in  this  country  at  that  day  were  but  ill  qoaliiM  for'^tbdr 
station.  Many  were  not  reg;o]aiiy  ordained ;  aome  were  aeparatists  and  noieot  aeotariant,  and 
aome  were  denounced  aa  impostors.  In  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  they  resoived  to  seek  ftoai 
the  highest  sources  in  Germany — ^fiom  the  {Hofessors  in  the  UmTersit?  of  Halle— a  ropriady 
ordained  and  commissioned  pastor  to  take  char^re  of  thor  feeble  flocks.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  snived 
for  this  purpose.  He  found  but  three  organized  Lutheran  churches  one  at  Philadelphia,  mm  at 
Proyidence,  (the  Trappe,)  and  one  at  New  Hanorer,  (at  "  the  Swamp,'*  a  few  miles  abo^  TrappeQ 
Hie  latter  church  then  consisted  of  about  120  members,  who  wor^iipped  in  a  kig  church  z  that 
at  the  Trappe  of  about  50  members,  who  worshipped  in  a  bam.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  pa— od  fre- 
quently back  and  forth  among  these  three  churches,  preaching,  and  residing  some  time  in  each 
place.  During  his  labors  the  churches  prospered  abundantly,  and  new  and  commodious  wdilinfs 
were  erected.  In  1745  he  received  the  assistance  of  several  other  brethren  who  arrived  mm  pas. 
tors  and  teachers  from  Germany.  That  same  year  he  married,  and  moved  to  the  Trappeu  la 
1761  he  was  again  recalled  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  for  13  years.  Leaving  hia  soa 
Henry,  who  bad  previously  been  appointed  his  colleague,  in  charge  of  the  congregation  in  Phfla- 
delphia,  he  returned  to  Providence  or  the  Trappe  in  1774,  where  he  continued  to  reside  ootil  his 
death,  in  October,  1787.  The  memory  of  his  jnety  and  usefulness  will  be  long  cherished  by  tbs 
numerous  Lutheran  churches  which  have  since  sprung  ttom  the  three  to  which  he  ministered. 

The  MenDonists,  or  German  Baptists,  also  have  several  congregations 
in  this  vicinity,  one  of  which  is  opposite  Pottstowiu  They  came  to  this 
eountry  first  about  the  years  1706  to  '17.  (See  page  893.) 

In  the  northern  comer  of  the  county,  about  New  Groshenhoppen,  cm 
the  head- waters  of  Perkiomen  creek,  is  a  settlement  of  Germans*  called 
Schwenckfelders : — 

Caspar  de  Schwenckfeldt  was  a  Silesian  nobleman,  bora  in  1490,  at  the  castle  of  Ossi^,  in  tbs 
duchy  of  Lignitz.  He  was  for  some  years  counsellor  to  the  duke,  but  afterwards  turning  bis 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  &thefs,  he  jonied  the  IVTitMtaiHt. 
Subsequently  he  adopted  peculiar  opinions  for  bimsefi*,  and  began  to  propagate  them  in  Sikata, 
and  in  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  and  other  imperial  cities.  Everywhere  he  encountered  the  enmity 
of  the  xealois  of  other  sects.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  piety  fervent,  and  his  sineerity  unqws- 
tionaUe.  He  believed  that  he  received  his  doctrines  £rom  inMnediate  divine  inspirmtiott.  Hs 
differed  fh>m  Luther  in  three  principal  points.  1.  With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  he  inverted  th^ 
words,  '*  this  is  my  body,*'  and  would  have  them  understood  thus  :  "  my  body  is  this ;"  that  is, 
such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and  consumed,  a  true  and  real  food  which  nourishes  and  sat- 
isfies the  soul.  **  Mv  bk)od  is  this" — such  in  its  effects  as  the  wine,  which  strangtfaeaa  and 
refreshes  the  heart.  3.  With  respect  to  the  efBcacy  of  the  divine  word,  he  denied  that  the  ester- 
nal  word  which  is  committed  to  writing  in  the  Scriptures  possesses  the  power  of  healing,  illnnii- 
Bating,  and  renewing  the  mind ;  and  he  ascribed  tlus  power  to  the  internal  word,'^which,  acoosd- 
ing  to  his  notion,  was  Christ  himself.  3.  He  would  not  allow  Christ's  human  naSons  m  its 
exalted  state  to  be  called  a  creature,  or  a  created  substance,  which  denomination  appeared  to  hioi 
infinitely  beneath  its  di^ty.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  tbrough  Germany  to  piopagats 
his  doctrines,  and,  in  spite  of  severe  persecution,  by  his  eloquence  and  zeal  he  obtained  a  gnat 
number  of  followers.  He  died  at  Ubn  in  1651.  He  had  written  a  number  of  theological  works, 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

The  church  founded  by  Schwenckfeldt  suffered  persecution  from  the 
Romish  church  for  nearly  a  century,  in  common  with  the  Moravians,  and 
Waldenses,  and  other  Protestant  sects.  They  found  protection  for  eight 
years  in  the  dominions  of  Count  Zinzendorf;  but  persecution  follo^p^ 
them  again,  and  about  the  same  time  with  the  Moravians,  they  determin- 
ed  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Pennsylvania.  They  arrived  here,  Proud  says, 
in  1788-'34,  and  others  say  in  1739.  A  few  years  after  their  departure, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  issued  an  edict,*  dated  Selowitz,  8th  March,  1742, 
denouncing  the  intolerance  which  had  banished  them — inviting  them  to 
return  to  Silesia — offering  to  restore  their  estates  where  they  had  been 
c<mfiscated,  and  to  remunerate  them  for  their  loss — to  grant  them  farms 

*  This  edict  may  be  seen  at  leofth  in  Ftood's  Hifloiy,ii.  349,«ria  Hataid's  Registai^  iv.  197. 
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\  lots  £Nr  bafldii^,  gtstis— ^besides  several ^vrdinary  free  years.^  Sueli 
I  the  high  character  they  had  sustained  at  home.    The  Hiiladelphia 
Monthly  Magazine  says : — 

The  emigranta  here  referred  to  were  oriffinaDyinhabitantd  of  Silesia,  and,  as  we  learn  from  our 
tfoneapondent,  did  not  exceed  100  in  number.  Thej  were  dietbjpiiBhed  at  home  for  honesty,  mk 
femty)  and  indnttry ;  and  had,  by  the  many  ezcrilent  traits  in  their  oharaoter,  attaehed  to  them 
tfie  good  wishes  and  kind  offices  of  those  with  whom  they  associated.  On  hearinf  of  the  decree 
bj  which  their  opinions  wdre  denomioed,  they  connnenced  their  ioumey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1799,  with  Tery  little  money,  and  trayelled  on  foot  to  the  Rhine.  They  were  prerented  from 
disposing  of  their  pr(^>erty,  chiray,  it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of  a  prohibitory  edict  pterent- 
in^  sale,  ot  confiscating  in  case  of  emigration.  Hafing  det^mined  to  depart  for  America,  they 
I»oceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where,  meeting  with  friends  who  commiserated  their  condition,  and 
Bupplied  them,  with  what  was  necessary  to  render  their  voyage  as  comfortable  as  possible,  they 
embarked  for  Philadelphia.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  mercantile  house  in  Amsterdam 
fbmished,  ioithout  charge^  the  ship  that  conveyed  them  hither.  After  a  favorable  voyage,  th^ 
airived  safelv  in  Philadelphia,  and  inunediately  settled  in  If  ontgomety,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
eotm^  of  Philadelphia.  Industrious  and  economical,  they  soon  enjoyed  the  respect  of  their 
neighbors,  and  at  an  early  period  acquiring  forms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Skippach,  Ffour  Town, 
Ktisheriiupper,  and  other  places.  Theie  are,  at  this  time,  several  diurches  belonging  to  time 
peqp4e  in  Mootgomeiy  county. 

The  edict  was  issued  about  three  years  after  their  landing  in  this  country ;  and  notwithsUAd. 
ins  its  promises  of  aid  and  protection,  not  one  Schwenckfeldian  returned. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  when  the  house  in  Amsterdam,  idiieh  generoosly  fntmsbed 
the  ship,  or  their  descendants,  were  reduced  to  difficult  drcumstanoes  in  the  year  1790,  tiie 
Sehwenckfeldians  in  Pennsylvania,  in  remembrance  of  past  kindness,  promptly  advanced  a  con- 
eiderable  sum,  about  93,000,  for  their  relief. 

Montgomery  co.  was  thus  peopled  by  the  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  Ger- 
mans, who,  though  of  many  dinerent  religious  sects,  agreed  at  last  in  one 
principle,  to  live  peaceably  with  each  other ;  while  they  diligently  im- 
proved and  cultivated  their  possessions.  The  old  French  and  Indian 
wars  of  1755  and  '63  only  alarmed,  without  iivjuring,  the  inhabitants  of 
Montgomery ;  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  were  brought  nearer  to  their 
doors. 

The  battle  of  Brandywine  took  place  on  the  11th  Sept.  1777.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  imder  Chester  co. 

The  day  after  th6  battle  Washington  retreated  with  the  army,  defeated 
but  not  d^mayed,  to  Germantown,  where  he  encamped.  After  allowing 
his  men  one  day  for  rest  and  refreshment,  he  returned  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill into  Chester  co.,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Warren  tavern  on  the 
Lancaster  road,  **  with  the  firm  intent  of  giving  the  enemy  battle  where* 
ever  he  should  meet  them.**  The  two  armies  -were  upon  the  point  of 
conung  to  a  general  engagement,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Goshen 
meeting-house,  but  were  prevented  by  a  violent  flood  of  rain,  which  con- 
tinued all  day  and  the  following  night,  and  wet  all  their  ammunition. 
Before  a  new  supply  could  be  obtained,  the  British  left  their  position  near 
the  White  Horse  tavern,  and  moved  down  the  road  leculing  to  the  Swedes 
Ford.  Washington  crossed  above  them  at  Parker^s  Pord,  and  threw  him- 
self in  their  front,  hoping  to  meet  them  on  their  passage.  The  enemv 
then  moved  rapidly  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  towards  Reaa- 
ing,  and  Waidungton  believing  their  design  was  either  to  turn  the  right 
of  his  army,  or  to  get  possession  of  the-  military  stores  at  Reading,  or 
both,,  moved  his  army  up  near  to  Pottsgrove.  But  Gen.  Howe  preferring 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  immediately  returned  down  the  river,  crossed  it, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  city.    Wasliington  says : 

**  The  enemy,  by  a  variety  of  perplexing  mancBUvres  through  a  conn- 
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try  from  which  I  could  not  derive  the  least  intelHgenoe,  (beiog  to  a 
duaffected,)  contrived  to  pass  the  Schuylkill  last  night  at  the  Fadand  i 
other  fords  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  They  marched  immediately  to- 
wards Philculelphia.  They  had  so  far  got  the  start  before  I  received  cer« 
tain  intelligence  that  any  considerable  number  had  crossed*  that  I  foQnd 
it  in  vain  to  think  of  overtaking  their  rear,  with  troops  harassed  as  ours 
had  been  since  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Why  I  did  not 
follow  immediately  I  have  mentioned ;  but  the  strongest  reason  against 
being  able  to  make  a  forced  march,  is  the  want  of  shoes.  Messrs.  Car- 
roll, Chase,  and  Penn,  who  were  some  days  with  the  army,  can  inform  Con- 
gress in  how  deplorable  a  situation  the  troops  are  for  want  of  that  ne- 
cessary article.  At  least  one  thousand  men  are  barefooted,  and  have 
performed  the  marches  in  that  condition.'' 

Gen.  Howe  had  stationed  a  detachment  of  his  troops  on  the  Jersey  side 
below  Philadelphia  to  protect  the  movements  of  the  British  fleet ;  a  part 
were  quartered  in  the  city,  and  the  Ictrger  part  were  at  Grermantown. 
The  American  army  was  then,  about  the  end  of  September,  encamped  at 
Skippach  creek,  and  Washington  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  di- 
vided state  <^  the  British  army,  to  fall  upon  their  encampment  at  Ger- 
mantown.* 

He  took  this  resolution  with  the  more  confideoice,  as  he  was  now  remfbroed  hy  the  junction  of 
the  troops  from  Peekskill  and  the  Maryland  militia. 

The  British  line  of  encampment  crossed  Gennantown  at  right  angles  ahout  the  centre,  the  hit 
wing  extending  on  the  west  from  the  town  to  the  Schuylkill.  That  win^  was  coTered  in  tmat 
by  ue  mounted  and  dismounted  German  chasseurs,  who  were  stationed  a  httle  above  towards  the 
American  camp ;  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  Queen's  American  rangers  were  in  tba 
front  of  the  right.  The  centre,  being  posted  within  the  town,  was  guarded  by  the  40th  regiment, 
and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry,  stationed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  head 
of  the  village.  Washington  resolved  tc^attack  the  British  by  surprise,  not  doubting,  that  if  be 
Succeeded  in  breaking  tl^m,  as  they  were  not  only  distant,  but  toUdly  s^mrated  from  the  fleet,  hit 
victory  must  be  decisive. 

He  so  disposed  his  troops,  that  the  divisions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's 
brigade,  were  to  march  down  the  main  road,  and  entering  the  town  by  the  way  of  dhestnut  hdl, 
to  attack  the  English  centre  and  the  right  flank  of  their  left  wing ;  the  divisions  of  Greene  and  Ste- 
phens, flanked  by  Macdougal's  brigade,  were  to  take  a  circuit  towards  the  east,  by  the  fiimrkiln 
load,  jmd  entering  the  town  at  the  market-house,  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing.  The 
intention  of  the  American  ^neral  in  seizing  the  village  of  Germantown  by  a  double  attack,  was 
effectually  to  separate  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  royal  army,  which  must  have  given  him  • 
oectain  victory.  In  order  that  the  left  flank  of  the  left  ¥ring  might  not  contract  itsdf,  and  sqp* 
port  the  right  flank  of  the  same  wing,  Gen.  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  or* 
dered  to  march  down  the  bridge-road  upon  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the 
English,  if  they  should  retire  from  that  river.  In  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  right  flank  of  the 
right  wing  from  going  to  the  succor  of  the  left  flank,  which  rested  upon  Germantown,  the  militia 
of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  under  €rens.  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  Old 
York  road,  and  to  fall  upon  the  English  on  that  extremity  of  their  wing.  The  division  of  Lord 
Sterling,  and  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Nash  and  Maxwell,  &rmed  the  reserve.  These  dieposatione 
being  made,  Washin^^n  quitted  his  camp  at  Skippach  creek,  and  moved  towards  the  enany  on 
the  3d  of  Oct.  about  7  in  the  evening.  Parties  of  cavalry  silently  scoured  all  the  roads,  to  seise 
any  individual  who  might  have  given  notice  to  the  British  general  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him.  Washington  in  person  accompanied  the  oolunm  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne.  The  nuurch  was 
rapid  and  silent 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  British  patrolee  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Amerioans ; 
the  troops  were  soon  called  to  arms ;  each  took  his  post  with  the  precipitation  of  surprise.  About 
sunrise  the  Amerieims  came  up.  Gen.  Conway,  having  driven  in  the  pickets,  fell  upon  the  40th 
regiment  and  the  battalion  of  light  infantry.    These  corps,  after  a  short  resistance,  being  over. 

*  The  account  of  this  battle  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  Philadelphia  oo.,  but  is  placed 
here  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connection  with  other  events  which  occurred  in  Montgomsty 
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Menfwai!byimml|tt8,werB  preswdandf^anmed  into  the  rillajrB.  Fortune  i^peared  alrMdy  to  haTO 
4eclu«d  hennlf  in  faTor  of  the  Americana ;  and  certainly  if  they  had  grained  complete  poofles- 
no*  of  Germantown,  nothin|^  could  have  fruatrated  them  of  the  moat  signal  rictory.  But  in  thia 
eonjunctore,  Lieutenant^olonel  Mus^niTe  threw  himself,  with  eix  companies  of  the  40th  ren. 
ment,  into  a  large  and  strong  stone  house,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  village,  from  which  he 
poored  upon  tli^  assailants  so  terrible  a  fire  of  musketry  that  they  could  advance  no  further. 
The  Americans  attempted  to  storm  this  unexpected  covert  of  the  enemy,  but  those  within  con. 
tmued  to  defend  themselves  with  resolution.  The^  finally  brought  cannon  up  to  the  assault,  but 
auch  was  the  intrepidity  of  the  English,  and  the  violence  of  their  fire,  that  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  dislodge  them.  JDuring  this  time,  Gen.  Greene  had  approached  the  right  wing,  and  routed, 
after  a  slight  engagement,  the  light  infantrr  and  Queen's  rangers.  Afterwards,  turning  a  little  to 
his  right,  and  towuds  G^mantown,  he  fell  upon  the  left  fluik  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and 
endeavored  to  enter  the  village.  Meanwhile,  he  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  under 
Armstrong,  upon  the  right,  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  commanded  by  SmaUwood 
and  Forman  on  the  left,  would  have  executed  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  attacking 
and  turning,  the  first  the  left,  and  the  second  the  right,  flank  of  the  British  army.  But  «ther 
because  the  obstacles  they  encountered  had  retarded  them,  or  that  they  wanted  ardor,  the  former 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  Gennan  chasseurs,  and  did  not  attack  them ;  the  latter  appeared  too  late 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  oonsequence  was,  that  Gen.  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  secure,  marched,  with  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  left  wing,  to  the  assistance  of  the  centre,  which  notwithstanding  the  unexpected 
resistance  of  Col.  Musgrave,  was  excessively  hard  pressed  in  Germantown,  where  the  Americans 
gained  ground  incessantly.  The  battle  was  now  verv  warm  at  that  village,  the  attack  and  the 
delenee  being  equally  vigcnrous.  The  issue  appeared  for  some  time  dubious.  Gen.  Agnew  was 
mortally  wounded,  while  charging  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  4th  brigade.  The 
American  CoL  Matthews,  of  the  column  of  Greene,  assailed  the  English  with  so  much  fury  that 
he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  town.  He  had  taken  a  large  number  of  prisotiers,  and  wa4 
about  entering  the  village,  when  he  perceived  that  a  thick  fo^  and  the  unevenness  of  the  greund 
had  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  his  division.  Bemg  soon  enveloped  by  the  extremity 
of  the  right  wing,  which  fell  back  upon  him  when  it  had  discovered  that  nothing  was  to  be  ap- 
prehendS  from  the  tardy  approach  of  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Jersey,  he  was  compeUed  t6 
anrrender  with  aU  his  party :  the  English  had  already  rescued  their  prisoners.  This  check  was 
the  eaose  that  two  regiments  of  the  English  right  wmg  were  enabled  to  throw  themtelvea  into 
Germantown,  and  to  attack  the  Americans  who  had  entered  it  in  flank.  Unable  to  sustain  the 
■bock,  they  retired  precipitately,  leaving  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  Lieutenant- 
eolonel  Musgrave,  to  whom  belongs  the  principal  honor  of  this  affair,  was  then  relieved  from  all 
periL  Gen.  Grey,  being  absolute  master  of  Giermantown,  flew  to  the  succor  of  the  right  wing, 
which  was  engaged  with  the  left  of  the  column  of  Greene.  The  Americans  then  took  to  flight, 
abandoning  to  the  English,  throughout  the  line,  a  victory  of  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
aetion,  they  had  felt  assured. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  well-concerted  enterprise,  were  the  extreme  haziness 
of  the  weather — ^which  was  so  thick  that  the  Americans  could  neither  discover  the  situation  nor 
movements  of  the  British  army,  nor  yet  those  of  their  own ;  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which 
incessantly  broke  the  ranks  of  their  battalions ;  an  inconvenience  more  serious  and  difficult  to 
be  repaired  fbr  new  and  inejperienced  troops,  as  were  most  of  the  Americans,  than  for  the  Ehig* 
liah  veterans ;  and,  finally,  the  unexpected  resistance  of  Musgrave,  who  found  means,  in  a  criti- 
cal moment,  to  transform  a  mere  house  into  an  impregnable  fortress. 

Thus  fortune,  who  at  first  had  appeared  dispoeed  to  favor  one  party,  suddenly  declared  herself 
on  the  side  of  their  adversaries.  Lord  Comwallis,  being  at  Philadelphia,  upon  intelligenee  of  the 
attack  upon  the  camp,  flew  to  its  succor  with  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  the  grenadiera  ;  but  when 
lie  reached  the  field  of  battle,  the  Americans  had  already  left  it.  They  had  two  hundred  men 
kiUed  in  this  action ;  the  number  of  wounded  amounted  to  six  hundred  ;  and  about  four  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  One  of  their  most  lamented  losses  was  that  of  C^  Nash,  of  North  Car- 
olina.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  little  over  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the 
former  were  Brigadier-general  Agnew,  an  officer  of  rare  merit,  and  Col.  Bird.  The  Amerieaa 
army  saved  all  its  artilkry,  and  retreated  the  same  day  about  twenty  miles,  to  Perkyomy  credi. 

iSnB  Congress  expreosed  in  decided  terms  their  approbation,  both  of  the  plan  of  this  enterprise 
and  the  courage  with  which  it  was  executed ;  fbr  which  their  thanks  were  given  to  the  general 
and  the  army.  Gen.  Btephens,  however,  was  cashiered  for  misconduct  on  the  retreat.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle,  the  royal  army  removed  fhun  Germantown  to  Philadelphia^ — Botta^M  AmerU 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  house  into  which  Col.  Masgrave  threw  his 
detachment  It  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Chew  family.  The  marks  of 
the  American  balls  still  remain  in  many  parts  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Ckeufs  house. 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  battle  in  the  spirited,  bat  general  terms 
of  the  historian.  Let  us  now  follow  Col.  Tunothy  Pickering,  one  of 
Washington's  aids,  into  the  village,  and  hear  the  whistling  of  the  boUeta, 
listen  to  the  councils  of  the  officers,  and  observe  the  movements  of  the 
troops.    Mr.  Pickering  is  answering  the  inquiries  of  some  historian : — 

Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  23d,  18K. 

8uL »— Nearly  forty-nine  years  haye  ela|Mwd  since  the  battle  of  Oermantown ;  of  oomse  ▼»■ 
may  well  sa|ipoee,  that  many  facts  respeetinf  it  are  beyond  my  power  of  reodlection,  wfaslB  a 
few  are  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

Gen.  Washinifton,  in  his  letter  to  Congress  of  Oct.  the  5th,  the  day  after  the  battle,  aayi^ 
*'  that  the  army  marched  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d ;  and  that  Gen.  SnUivao's 
advanced  par^  attacked  the  enemy's  picket  at  Mount  Ai^,  or  Mr.  Allen's  hoose,  abom  soBiiae 
the  next  mommg,  which  presently  gave  way ;  and  his  main  body,  consisting  of  the  right  wing, 
following  soon,  engaged  the  light  inihntry  and  other  troops  encamped  near  the  picket,  idiich  th^ 
forced  kam  their  gronnd.  Lniving  their  baggage,  they  retreated  a  considerable  distanoe,  having 
previoosly  thrown  a  party  into  Mr.  Chew's  honse."  The  term  here  applied  to  these  advanced 
corps  of  the  enemy,  that  they  were  '*  forced  from  the  gronnd,"  shows  that  they  were  in  arms,  and 
resisted  the  assailants ;  and  the  previoos  brush  with  the  picket,  a  guard  always  posted  in  ad- 
vance on  purpose  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy's  approach,  roused  *'  the  light  infontry  and  other 
troops,"  who  bad  time  enough  to  take  their  arms  and  form  for  action.  They  retreated,  of  nooeant^, 
before  the  greatljr  superior  force  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  our  army.  But  the  **  leaving  of  thev 
baggage"  authorises  the  inference,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  march  of  the  American 
army,  until  the  firing  in  the  engagement  with  the  picket  guard  gave  the  alarm.  If  then  theaa 
advanced  corps  of  the  enemy  were  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  Mirprised,  that  is,  **  eaoghl 
napping,"  unprepared  for  action,  much  less  could  the  main  body,  posted  in  the  centre  of  German. 
towUf  two  mUes  further  off,  have  been  mrprited.  This  distance  gave  them  ample  time  to  pie. 
pare  for  action,  in  any  manner  which  the  attack  of  their  enemy  should  require. 

You  ask,  *<  at  what  distance  from  Chew's  house  the  attack  commenced  ?"  At  that  time  I  was 
a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country.  From  my  subseqent  acquaintance  with  it,  daring  wf 
residence  in  Pennsylvania,  I  should  estimate  the  distance  of  Mount  Airy  to  Philadelphta  to  Iw 
ei^t  miles.  Chew's  house  seven  miles,  and  the  centre  of  Germantown  six  milea.  And  tfaeae  I 
thmk  are  the  distances,  as  I  have  occasionally  heard  them  mentioned. 

You  ask,  ^how  fong  a  pause  was  made  at  Chew's  house;  and  what  space  of  time  pnibahly 
intervened  between  the  beginning  of  the  action  and  the  general  engagement  at  the  head  of  tba 
village  ?"    The  pause  at  Chew's  house  in  the  manner  I  shall  presenUy  mentioi  ,  ^        ^   _ 

the  advance  of  the  rear  dtoitum  of  our  army  into  action  for  half  an  hour.    And  taking  the  at- 

near  half  an 

ment  must  have  commenced  after  he  had  passed  Chew^9  house ;  for  I  saw  not  one  dead  man 
until  I  had  passed  it,  and  then  bat  one,  lying  in  the  road  where  I  fell  in  with  Gciu  SoUivitfi.     1 


village  ?"    The  pause  at  Chew's  house  in  the  manner  I  shall  presenUy  mention,  nrobably  dalay«i 
the  advance  of  the  rear  dtoiaum  of  our  army  into  action  for  half  an  hour.    And  taking 
tack  of  the  picket  at  Mount  Airy  as  the  beginning  of  the  action,  it  was  probably  near 
hour  before  it  became  general  as  to  the  whole  of  SuUitan^s  column ;  and  this  general  ' 
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ptmaam  thai,  ftilbwiiig  doM  on  the  iud$  of  the  Biftiifa  hattafioa  of  light  inBuitTy,  and  the  40th 
w^pmeoit  whieh  were  ntiriiig  before  him,  SalliTui»  with  his  colamn,  had  passed  Chew's  home 
withoat  aimojaaee  tnm  it  For  it  must  have  iakea  some  time  for  CoL  Mosgraro,  who  entered 
it  with  six  oompanies  of  the  40th  regiment,  to  barricade  and  secure  the  doors  and  windows  of 
tifte  lower  story,  before  he  would  be  ready  to  fire  from  the  chamber  windows ;  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  firini^  I  saw  jmceeded. 

In  the  march  of  the  army,  Gen.  Washinfftob,  foUowinf  Sulliyan*s  column,  kept  in  the  road 
Vwdinr  to  and  through  Grenaantown  to  Philadelphia.  When  he  had  entered  the  northern  part  of 
tlMTiflafe,  we  heard  in  advance  of  us,  (I  was  riding  by  the  general's  side,)  a  verv  heavy  fire  of 
Bsnsketry.  Gen.  Sullivan's  divisions,  it  was  evident,  were  warnUy  engaged  with  the  enemy ;  but 
neither  was  m  sight  This  fixe,  brisk  and  heavy,  continuing,  Geo,  Washington  said  to  me,  *'  I 
mn  afraid  Geo.  Sullivan  is  throwing  away  his  ammunition ;  ride  forward  and  tell  him  to  preserve 
it"  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  precise  idea  which  at  that  moment  struck  the  mind  of  the 
peneraL  I  can  only  eomeeture  that  he  was  apprehensive  that  Sullivan,  after  meeting  the  enemy 
m  the  front  kept  up  his  brisk  and  incessant  fire,  when  the  haiinesa  of  the  air,  and  its  increased 
obsourity,  from  the  burning  of  so  much  powder,  prevented  his  troops  having  such  a  distinct' view 
of  the  enemy  as  would  render  their  fire  efficient  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  instant  I  received  the 
general's  orders,  I  lode  forward,  and  in  the  road,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond  Chew's 
bouse,  met  Sullivan,  and  delivered  to  him  the  general's  orders. 

At  this  time  I  had  never  heard  of  Chew's  house ;  and  bad  no  idea  that  an  enemy  was  in  my 
rear.  The  first  notice  I  received  of  it  was  from  the  whizzing  of  the  musket  balls,  across  the 
road,  before,  behind,  and  above  me,  as  I  was  returning,  after  delivering  the  orders  to  Sullivan. 
Instantly  turning  mv  eye  to  the  right  I  aaw  the  Maze  of  the  muskets,  whose  shot  were  still 
oned  at  me,  frimi  the  windows  of  a  large  stone  house,  standing  back  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  road.  This  was  Chew's  house.  Passing  on,  I  came  to  some  of  our  artillezy,  who 
were  firing  very  obliqueljr  on  the  front  of  the  house.  I  remarked  to  them  that  in  that  position 
their  fire  would  be  unavailing,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  .their  shot  making  any  impression  on 
the  Iwase,  would  be  bv  moving  down  and  firing  directly  on  its  front  Then  mimedntely  passi^f 
«n,  I  rejoined  Gen.  Washington,  who,  with  Gen.  Knox  and  other  officers,  was  in  front  of  a  stone 
house  (nearly  all  the  houses  ih  Germantown  were  of  stone)  next  northward  of  the  open  fields  in 
which  Chew's  house  stood.  I  found  they  were  discussing  in  Washington's  presence  tins  ques- 
tion :  Whether  the  whole  of  our  tfoops  then  behind  should  immediately  advance,  regardless  of 
the  enemy  in  Chew's  house,  or  first  summon  them  to  surrender  ?  Gen.  Knox  strenuously  urged 
the  sendmg  of  a  smnmons.  Among  other  things  he  said,  "  It  would  be  unmilitary  to  leave  n 
castle  in  our  rear."  I  answered,  **  Doubtless  that  is  a  correct  general  maxim ;  but  it  does  not 
apply  in  this  case.  We  know  the  extent  of  this  castle  (Chew's  house :)  and  to  guard  against 
the  danger  from  the  enemy's  saUyin^^,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of  our  troops,  a  small  regiment  may 
be  posted  here  to  watch  them ;  and  if  they  sally,  such  a  regiment  will  take  care  of  than.  **  But" 
I  added,  **  to  summon  them  to  surrender  will  l>e  useless.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle; and  its  issue  is  unknown.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  so  well  secured  as  the  enemy 
ind  thsniselves,  they  will  not  regard  a  smnmons ;  they  wiUjhre  at  your  JUig,"  However,  a  fk!g 
was  sent  inth  a  suomions.  Lieut.  Smith  of  Virginia,  my  assistant  in  the  offiee  of  acyutant- 
raMtal,  volunteered  his  service  to  carry  it.  As  he  was  advancing,  a  shot  firom  the  house  gavn 
him  a  wound  of  which  he  died. 

Whatever  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  division  in  our  rear,  was  occasioned  by  the  pause  si 
Chew%  house,  I  am  satisfied  that  Sullivan's  column  did  not  halt  these  at  all,  as  mentioned  by 
Judge  Johnson.  The  column  was  certainly  not  in  sight  when  the  general  sent  me  with  the  or. 
ders  already  noticed ;  and  it  is  alike  oertain  that  it  was  then  beyond  Chew's  house.  Noi:  were 
the  enemy  forming  under  oover  of  the  house,  or  I  must  have  seen  them.  Whtn  the  orders  wem 
seat  to  our  troops  in  the  rear  to  advance,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  sending  of  ike  flag— and,  I  should  think,  twenty  nunutes,  at  least  after  it  was  foond  that  an 
enenoy  was  in  the  house.  The  general  did  not  pass  it  at  all.  ^I  had  remained  near  him  until  onr 
troops  were  retreating,  when  I  rode  off  to  the  right  to  endeavor  to  stop  and  rally  those  I  met  re- 
tiring in  oompanies  and  squads ;  but  it  was  impracticable ;  their  ammunitiim,  I  suppose,  had 
geofUtXky  been  expended. 

In  the  aforementioned  letter  from  Gen.  Washington  to  Congiess,  he  says,  ''the  attaekfromnnr 
left  o^nmn,  under  Gen.  Greene,  began  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  that  from  the  ri||[fat" 
Ton  ask  the  cause  of  this.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  light  otdumn,  under  Gen.  SuUivaut 
which  Washingtan  aeoompanie4  narohed  on  the  direet  soad  to  Germantown;  Grsene,  with  his 
eolnmn,  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  left  to  gain  the  road  iHnch  led  to  his  point  of  attack. 
The  eohmms  being  thus  entirely  separated,  and  at  a  distanoe  from  eaeh  other,  no  ealculationfl 
of  their  commanders  could  have  insured  theu:  arriving  at  the  same  time  at  their  nspeedve  pointa 
of  nCtnck. 

Judge  Johnton,  in  his  «  Life  of  Greene,"  has  rqnesented  as  «  almost  ludicrous"  the  "scene'* 
eshftited  by  some  writers,  of  the  discussion  near  Chew's  house,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Wash- 
kigton»inwfaiehitishintMl  that  epinions  wws  «ohtnided;'*  and  thi^  evw  Md^Oosnawf 
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IiaTB  expressed  their  (fpimcam ;  "but,**  he  adds,  **  Gen.  Washin^n  was  listeoinff  to  the  < 
of  his  own  mind  and  of  his  general  officers.'*  I  know,  howeyer,  that  he  did  ustcn  to  tba  ^s. 
onssion;  and  Lee,  commanding  a  troop  of  horse,  on  that  day  on  dnty  near  the  general's  pcfsoD, 
accounts  for  his  determination  to  send  the  summons.  **  Knox,"  he  says,  **  being  always  logfa 
in  the  general's  confidence,  his  opinion  prevailed."  Further  I  must  remark,  th^  the  general 
4^cers,  whom  the  Judge  supposes  to  have  been  present,  and  adyising  the  comroandar4n.chie( 
were  then  in  their  proper  places,  with  thenr  divisions  and  brigades.  Knox  alone  of  the  j 
officers  was  present  Commanding  in  the  artillery  department,  and  the  fidd-pieoes  being  c 
uted  among  the  brigades  of  the  army,  he  was  alwajs  at  liberty,  in  time  of  action,  to 
tiie  commander-in-chief.  Some  two  or  three  years  smce,  I  wrote  to  Judge  Johndon,  inlbmiing 
him  of  his  mistakes  in  the  matter  noticed  in  this  paragraph.  Others  of  his  details  of  this  bat- 
tie,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  statements  I  have  here  g^ven  to  you,  must  be  incomet 
The  truth  is,  that  Gen.  Washington,  not  sanguine  in  his  own  opinions,  and  his  diffidence  beii^ 
probably  increased  by  a  feeling  sense  of  high  responsibility  as  conmiander-in-chief,  was  ever 
disposed,  when  occasions  occurred,  to  consult  those  officers  who  were  near  him,  in  whose  dis- 
eemment  and  fidelity  he  placed  a  omfidenee,  and  certainly  his  decisicms  were  €dkea  infliUBoed 
by  their  opinions.    This  is  within  my  knowledge. 

I  am,  ice.  T.  PICKERING. 

Gren.  Howe  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  obstractiioitt 
in  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia ;  and  Washington  having  encamped 
again  at  Skippach,  sent  out  Gens.  Greene,  Layfayette,  and  others,  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  Washington,  being  joined  by  the  nordiem  troops  firom 
the  Hndson,  took  a  strong  position  at  White-marsh,  abont  14  nules  ham 
Philadelphia,  with  his  right  on  Wisahiccon  creek,  and  his  front  partly 
covered  by  Sandy  run.  While  here  the  following  incident  occurred  about 
the  beginning  of  December. 

Gen.  Howe's  head-quarters  were  in  Second  st,  fourth  door  bdow  Spruce,  in  a  house  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Gen.  Cadwallader.  Directly  opposite  resided  WMam  and  Lydia  Dairach,  membecs  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  A  superior  officer  of  the  British  army,  believed-to  be  the  adjotant-genenl, 
fixed  upon  one  of  their  chambers,  a  back  room,  for  private  c(niferenoe,  and  two  officers  frei^uently 
me^  there,  with  fire  and  candles,  in  close  consultation.  About  the  2d  of  December,  the  adjutant- 
general  told  Lydia  that  they  would  be  in  the  room  at  7  o'clock,  and  remain  late,  and  that  they 
wished  the  family  to  retire  eaiiy  to  bed ;  adding  that  when  they  were  going  away,  they  woold  cafl 
her  to  let  them  out,  and  extinguish  their  fire  and  candles.  She  accordingly  sent  all  her  haaStf 
to  bed,  but  as  the  office  had  been  so  particular,  her  ouriositjr  was  exeit^.  She  look  off  her 
shoes,  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  conclave,  and  oveiheard  an  order  read  for  aH  the  British 
troops  to  march  out  late  m  the  evening  <^  the  4th,  and  attack  Gen.  Washington's  army,  thai 
encamped  at  White-marsh.  On  hearing  this  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  laid  down.  Soon 
after,  the  officer  knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  rose  only  at  the  third  summons,  having  feigned 
herself  asleep.  Her  mind  was  so  much  agitated  that  she  could  neither  eat  or  sleep ; 
it  in  her  power  to  save  tiie  lives  of  thousands  of  her  foUow-countiymen,  but  not  kno 
she  was  to  ccmvey  the  information  to  Gen.  Washington,  not  daring  to  ooofide  it  to  ber  hn 
The  time  left,  however,  was  short.  She  quickly  determined  to  make  her  way  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  American  outposts,  where  she  had  a  son  who  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army.  She 
informed  her  fomily  that  as  she  was  in  want  of  flour,  she  would  go  to  Frankford  for  some.  Hv 
husband  insisted  Jfae  should  take  her  servant-maid  with  her,  but  to  his  surprise  she  positivsly 
refused.  She  got  access  to  Gen.  Howe  and  solicited,  what  he  readily  gnirted,  a  pass  thnngh 
the  British  troops  on  the  lines.  She  encountered  on  her  way  an  American  lieutenant-cokMl 
(Cndr)  of  the  light-horse,  who  knew  her.  To  him  she  disclosed  her  secret,  after  having  oh. 
tained  firom  him  a  solemn  promise  never  to  betray  her  individually,  as  her  life  might  be  at  stake 
with  the  British.  He  conducted  her  to  a  house  near  at  hand,  diracted  something  for  her  to  esU 
and  hastened  to  head-quarters,  where  he  immediately  acquainted  Gen.  Washii^[ton  with  what 
he  had  heard.  Washington  made,  of  course,  all  preparations  fior  baffling  the  meditated  surprise. 
Lydia  xetumed  home  with  her  flour ;  sat  up  akme  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  tnxfs, 
and  heard  their  liDotsteps ;  bat  when  they  rstumed  in  a  fbw  days  after,  did  not  daie  to  ask  a 
question,  though  solicitous  to  learn  the  event  The  next  evening,  the  a^jutant-general  oame  m, 
and  requested  her  to  walk  up  to  his  room,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  questions.  She  foUowed 
him  in  terror ;  and  when  he  looked  the  door  and  begged  her,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  to  be  sealed, 
she  was  sure  that  she  was  either  suspected  or  betra jed.  He  inquired  eamestlj  whether  anjr  of 
her  fhmily  was  up  the  last  night  when  he  and  the  other  <^cer  met :  she  told  him  they  all  retiied 
at  ^ht  o'clock.  He  observed,  **  I  know  you  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  door  three  times 
Mwe  yon  heard  AM.    I  am  entirely  «t  a  bsi  to  iduigine  who  gave  Geo.  Washington  r'  - 
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of  oar  bteoded  attack,  valbm  the  wallf  of  the  house  ooold  qpeek.  When  we  arriYed  near  White, 
marsh,  we  found  aU  their  cannon  moimted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  us ;  and  we  ha?o 
inarched  hack  like  a  parcel  of  fools." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  22  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  6  miles  above  Norristown,  is  a  deep  rugged  hollow,  at  the  mouth  of 
Valley  cr.  An  ancient  forge  established  by  one  of  the  Potts  family  of 
Pottsgrove,  had  given  to  &e  place  the  name  of  Valley  Forge.  Upon 
the  mountcdnous  flanks  of  this  valley,  which  overlook  all  the  a^acent 
country,  Washington  finally  concluded  to  establiidi  his  army  for  the  win* 
ter. 

His  soldiers  were  too  ill  clothed  to  be  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
that  season  under  mere  tents ;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  sufficient 
Udnber  of  huts  or  cabins  should  be  erected  of  logs,  filled  in  with  mortar, 
in  which  the  troops  would  find  a  comfortable  shelter.  The  army  reached 
the  valley  about  the  18th  Dec.  I'hev  might  have  been  tracked  by  the 
Uood  of  their  feet  in  marching  baremoted,  over  the  hard  frozen  ground 
betwe^i  White-marsh  and  Valley  Forge.  They  immediately  set  about 
constructing  their  habitations,  which  were  diq>osed  in  the  order  of  a 
military  camp,  but  had  really  the  appearance  of  a  regular  city.  Each 
hut  was  16  feet  by  jl4.  One  was  assigned  to  12  privates,  and  one  to  a 
amaller  number  of  officers,  according  to  their  rank.  Estch  general  occu<- 
pied  a  hut  by  himself.  The  whole  encampment  was  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  intrenchments,  and  several  small  redoubts  were  built  at 
different  points.  Some  of  the  intrenchments  may  still  be  seen  about  a 
mile  irom  the  Forge.  A  temporary  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river, 
to  facilitate  communications  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  army 
remained  at  this  place  until  the  ensuing  summer,  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated Philadelphia. 

This  was  the  most  gloomy  epoch  of  the  revolution.  For  many  weeks 
die  army,  although  sheltered  from  the  wind,  endured  extreme  suflTerings 
firom  the  want  of  provisions,  blankets,  and  clothing.  The  commissary's 
department,  through  neglect  in  Congress,  had  been  badly  managed,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  supplies  of  beef  were  actually  exhausted,  and  no  one 
knew  whence  to-morrow's  supply  would  come.  Gen.  Washington  says, 
^  For  some  days  there  has  been  little  less  than  a  fcunine  in  camp.  A  part 
<rf  the  army  have  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three 
or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough  admire 
the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  have  not 
ere  this  been  excited  to  mutiny  and  dispersion.  Strong  symptoms  of  dis* 
content,  however,  have  appeared  in  particular  instances.''  Such  was  the 
scarcity  of  blankets  and  straw  that  men  were  often  obliged  to  sit  up  all 
aight  to  keep  themselves  warm  bv  the  fire,  and  many  were  too  ill  ck^hed 
to  leave  their  huts.  The  want  of  wagons,  and  horses  too,  was  severely 
felt  for  procuring  supplies,  and  almost  every  species  of  camp  transporta- 
tion was  performed  by  the  men  without  a  murmur,  who  yoked  them- 
■elves  to  little  carriages  of  their  own  making,  or  loaded  their  wood  and 
provisions  on  their  backs.  The  small-pox  threatened  those  who  had  not 
Dcen  inoculated.  Provisions  continued  to  grow  more  and  more  scarce ; 
the  country  had  become  exhausted  by  the  constant  and  pressing  demands 
of  both  armies,  and  no  doubt  many  provisions  vrere  concealed  from  the 
Americans  by  the  disaffected  tones,  who  found  a  better  market  at  Phikt* 
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delphia,  and  better  pay  in  British  gold  than  in  continental  money.  Wash- 
ington stated  that  there  were  in  camp  on  the  23d  December  not  less  diaa 
2,898  men  mifit  for  duty  by  reason  of  their  being  barefoot  and  oUierwiw 
naked,  besides  many  others  detained  in  hospitals,  and  crowded  into  farm- 
ers' houses,  for  the  same  causes. 

'^Happily  for  America,  there  was  in  the  character  of  Washington 
something  which  enabled  him,  notwithstanding  the  discordant  materials 
of  which  his  army  was  composed,  to  attach  both  his  officers  and  soldiers  so 
strcmgly  to  his  person,  that  no  distress  could  weaken  their  affection,  nor 
impair  the  respect  and  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  To 
this  is  to  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  a  respectable  military  force 
under  circumstances  but  too  welL  calculated  for  its  cQssolution." 

In  the  midst  of  these  trying  scenes,  a  strong  combination  was  formed 
against  Washington,  in  which  several  members  of  congress,  and  a  very 
few  officers  of  the  army  were  engaged.  Gen.  Gates,  exulting  in  his  lau- 
rels recently  gained  at  Saratoga,  Gen.  Lee,  and  Gen.  Conway,  neither  of 
them  native  Americans,  were  believed  to  be  at  the  head  c^  this  move- 
ment. Attempts  were  made  in  vain  to  seduce  Lafayette  to  the  interest 
of  this  faction.  He  openly  and  promptly  avowed  his  attachment  to 
Washington,  with  whom  he  shared  for  some  months  the  hardships  of 
Valley  Forge.  The  failure  of  this  conspiracy  is  well  known.  Mrs. 
Washington  also  came  to  Valley  Forge  to  share  with  her  husband  the 
trials  of  the  winter.  The  general's  head-quarters  were  at  the  stone  house 
belonging  to  Isaac  Potts,  proprietor  of  the  forge.    Annexed  is  a  view  of 


Gen.  Washington's  Head-Quarters  at  Valley  Ibrge. 

it,  as  seen  from  the  Reading  railroad,  near  which  it  stands,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  The  wing  is  of  modem  structure,  but  it  occupies 
the  site  of  a  smaller  wing  that  was  erected  for  the  accommodatioB  of 
Mrs.  Washington.  Mrs.  W.  wrote  to  a  friend—"  The  general's  iqaaii- 
ment  is  very  small :  he  has  had  a  log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has 
nade  oor  quarters  much  more  tolerable  than  they  were  at  first"    TIm 
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lioiise  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Jones.  On  the  hiU  near  the  general's 
head-quarters,  were  stationed  his  body-guard ;  and  still  further  up  the 
hilly  and  more  to.  the  right,  near  the  road  seen  in  the  general  sketch,  were 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Conway,  Huntington,  MarweU,  and  Mcintosh. 
Gen.  Vamun  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  a  redoubt  The  artificers 
were  on  the  upper  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  the  general's  quarters.  The 
forge  was  near  where  the  cotton  factory  is ;  and  on  the  comer,  diagonedly 
opposite  the  cotton  fectory,  was  the  old  army  bake-house.  The  maia 
body  of  the  army  were  back  about  a  mile  or  two.    In  die  annexed  view 


VaUey  Forge^  as  seen  from  the  west. 

the  hill  above  the  general's  head-quarter^  is  seen  i]^arly  in  the  centre, 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  creek — the  Schuylkill  is%.seea  to  the  left  of  it, 
and  the  roads  leading  towards  the  positioj^of  the^main  army  on  the  right, 
beyond  the  cotton  factory,  which  is  on  the  creek. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  full  detail  of  the  scenes  of 
that  memorable  winter.  They  belong  mqre  properly  to  the  history  of  the 
revolution.  » 

Immediately  opposite  Isaac  Potts'  house  there  are  stUl  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  flour-mill,  which  was  in  operation  until  a  few  months  since. 
Previous  to  the  encampment  of  the  army  here,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  the  Americans  had  a  eonsiderable  deposit  of  floor 
and  other  stores  at  this  mill.  The  British  sent  a  detachment  to  seise 
these  stores.  Washington,  anticipating  this  attempt,  had  previously  sent 
out  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton,  (afterwards  Gen.  H.,)  attended  by  C^t.  Lee» 
with  a  small  party  of  his  troop  of  horse,  iot  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
s^res  before  the  British  should  reach  them. 

**  He  milf,  or  miUs,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  Approachinjr,  yon  descend  a  lon^ 
\SSl»  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  two  videttes  were  povted ; 
and  soon  aiter  the  party  reached  the  mills,  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  flat-bottomed  mt,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  himself  and  comrades  across  the  river  in  case  of  a  sudden  approach 
t/i  the  enemy.  In  a  little  time  this  precaution  manifested  his  sagacity.  The  fire  of  the  vtdettet 
announced  the  enemy's  appearance.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  instantly  to  embark.  Of  the 
small  party,  four  jumped  into  the  boat  with  Hamilton,  llie  van  of  the  enemy's  hone  bmng  in 
fdn  view  and  presang  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  two  videttes,  Lee,  with  the  remaining  two^ 
look  the  decinon  to  gain  tiM  bridge  lather  than  detain  tlM  boat    The  attentioB  df  the  enemy  be* 
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inff  CDfifttd  liy  Lee^  fnak  for  tbe  bri4ge»  <Ma7«^  tbe  Aitock  apon  the  boat  for  a  fow  noBtttM^ 
and  thtw  aflEbrded  Hamilton  the  chance  of  escape.  Tbe  two  yidettes  preceded  Lee  ai  he  reached 
the  brid|;e,  and  bimielf  and  four  drasoona  aafelj  paaied  it,  although  the  enemy's  front  seetaon 
«aiptied  thdr  carbines  and  patois  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  pacea.  Lee's  apprehension  for 
ihe  safety  of  Hamilton  contmued  to  increase,  as  he  heard  ToUeys  of  carbiqes  discharged  upon  the 
boat,  which  were  returned  by  guns  singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable  issue, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  ended  dispatched  a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chie^  describing  with 
fodiufs  of  anxiety  what  had  passed,  and  his  sad  presage.  His  letter  was  scarcely  perused  by 
Washington  before  Hamihon  himsdf  appeared,^  and,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  the 
general's  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  ill-boding  separation,  with  the  probability  that  his 
mend  Lee  had  been  cut  off.  .  Washington  relieyed  his  fears  by  handing  him  Capt.  Lee's  letter.** 
(See  page  400.) 

In  Junet  1778,  the  British  evacua^ted  Philadelphia^ — ^when  Gen.  Wash- 
ington immediately  broke  up  the  encampment  lat  Valley  Forge,  honied 
across  the  Delaware,  and  met  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  in 
New  Jersey. 

NoREisTowN,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  a  flourishing  borough,  occupying  an 
elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  16  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, From  the  hills  behind  the  town  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  of 
the  fine  scenery  of  the  Schuylkill  valley.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
many  of  the  houses  being  stuccoed,  it  presents  a  bright  and  lively  ap- 
pearance from  the  opposite  shore.  The  dam  across  the  river  creates  an 
mimense  water-power,  and  has  made  the  place  famous  for  its  laige  man- 
ufactories. It  contains  3  large  cotton  factories,  1  power-loom  weaving 
factory,  a  rolling  and  nail  mill,  3  steam  saw-mills,  1  water  saw-mill,  a 
foundrv,  a  locomotive  shop,  a  saw-mill  for  maxble,  grist-mills,  oil-mill, 
&c.  besides  the  usual  county  buildings,  there  are  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
pal, Baptist,  Methodist,  smd  Catholic  churches,  an  academy,  a  bank,  a 
public  library,  and  a  private  seminary  for  boys.  The  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  is  800  ft.  long,  was  built  in  1830,  and  cost  $32,000.  The  Nor- 
ristown  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  constructed  about  the  year  1835,  passes 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  through  Conshohocken  and  Manayunk. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  continue  this  road  to  Pottsville,  but  the  de- 
sign has  been  forestalled  by  the  Reading  railroad,  which  passes  along  the 
<^posite  bank  of  the  river.  The  canals  and  locks  of  the  Sch.  Navigation 
Co.  are  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A  small  village  has  grown 
up  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  around  the  locks  and  the  depot  of  the 
Reading  railroad.  Population  of  Norristown  in  1830,  1,116;  in  1840, 
2,937.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  31st  March,  1812. 

Within  3  miles  west  of  Norristown  are  the  extensive  marble  quarries 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  from  which  a  part  of  the  material  was  obtained  for 
the  Girard  College.  Some  ten  years  since,  in  sawing  a  huge  block  which 
had  been  taken  from  between  60  and  70  ft.  below  the  surface,  a  fdngnlar 
Itmts  fuUurcBj  or  freak  of  nature,  was  cUsplayed,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  into  whose  possession  it  afterwcutb  came  : 

A  slab  two  inches  in  thickness  was  taken  oS,  and  displayed  to  view,  nearly  in  the  centre,  m 
mdentstinn  1  1-2  inch  kng  by  5^  of  an  inch  wide,  handsomely  arched  above  and  rectangulBr 
below.  In  this  caTity  was  a  black  powder,  which  being  removed,  two  cHAAAcrsas  were  ob- 
•erved.  These  are  raised,  and  are  at  equal  durtances  ftom  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  in. 
dentation  from  each  other.    That  the  letters  have  not  been  put  there  sinoe  the  block  was  cut,  is 


the  letters,  has  a  yitxified  or  seml^jrystallized  appearance.    Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  Peafe,  both 
ct  whom  have  fomminad  the  slab  carefully  with  a  magnifying  i^ass,  agree  with  me  in  this  par 
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tienltf .  Hie  maxble  belongs  to  the  primitiTe  ImMBtoiie  fbnnadoiL  tJnfbftuiuitelj  the  black 
powder  was  not  preserved. 

It  18  not  the  least  remarkable  eircmnstanoe  attendm|[  this  coriositj,  that  bad  the  saw  passed 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  on  one  side,  it  would  have  injured  the  letters— or  on  the  other,  thej 
would  not  haye  appeared.    No  fissure  or  fraetore  was  to  be  seen  in  the  block. 

Varioiis  conjectores  have  been  made  as  to  the  characters.  One  gentleman  insists  that  they 
are  Hebrew,  and  stand  for  "Jehovah;"  another  says  that  they  are  the  Roman  ''IN,"  and  cones, 
pond  to  '*  Jesns  of  Naxareth."  Both  these  persons  of  coarse  believe  that  they  have  at  some  an- 
cient period  of  time  been  pot  there  by  the  hand  of  man ;  but  by  whom,  or  how  they  conid  after- 
wards have  become  buried  in  the  solid  rock,  especiaOy  as  it  is  nrimitive,  they  cannot  esqifadn. 
Others,  among  which  number  I  confess  mysdf,  beUeve  it  to  be  a  iunu  natwrtt.  All  agree  that 
it  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  well  deserving  examination. 

Norristown  has  grown  up  entirely  since  thd  revolution.  It  is  incladed 
within  the  limits  of  the  manor  of  Norriton,  wiiich  belonged  to  WUliam 
Penn,  Jr.,  and  which  he  sold,  when  in  this  country,  to  enable  him  to  settle 
the  extravagant  debts  incurred  by  his  youthful  follies.  William  TVent 
and  Isaac  Norris  purchased  it,  for  £850.  It  included  the  present  town* 
ship  of  Norriton.  The  town  took  its  name  from  Isaac  Norris.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stands  was  a  farm^  in  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Bull,  who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  stanch 
whig,  and  the  British  burnt  his  bam  for  him  as  they  passed  on  towards 
Philadelphia;  Along  the  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  town,  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  intrenchments,  or  breastworks,  thrown  up  by 
Gen.  Du  Portail,  by  order  of  Washington,  when  he  expected  the  British 
would  cross  at  that  place. 

Norristown  was  laid  out  in  1784.  It  then  belonged  to  some  academy 
in  niiladelphia,- which  had  purchased  it  from  John  Bull,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sold  by  Isaac  Norris.  The  academy  sold  it  to  William  Moore  Smith, 
who  laid  out  the  town ;  but  as  he  sold  the  lots  rather  grudgingly,  it  did 
not  increase  much  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Markly,  under 
whom  it  went  forward  more  vigorously.  The  principal  increase  has 
been  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  which  period  the  larger  manufacto- 
ries have  been  erected.  The  first  house,  which  is  still  standing,  and  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Strahley,  was  framed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  floated  down 
the  river. 

It  was  on  the  river  bank  at  Norristown,  that  the  spade  was  set  to  excavate  the  first  public  ca- 
nal in  the  U.  S.  This  was  the  old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  canal,  intended  to  connect  the  two 
livers,  and  also  to  supply  water  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  canal 
vras  to  be  taken  to  Philadelphia  on  the  same  levd,  without  a  k>ck.  The  company  was  ino<»po- 
rated  10th  April,  1792.  After  completing  some  15  miles  of  the  heaviest  sections,  and  the  ezpen. 
ditnre  of  about  ^400,000,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned ;  the  prmcipal  stockholders  being  them- 
selves involved  in  commercial  difficulties.  The  company  was  afteiwards  merged  in  the  Union 
Canal  Co.  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  (See  page  418.)  The  ancient  excavation  still  re- 
mains, below  Norristown. 

About  a  half  mile  below  Norristown,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  standing  the  old  Swedes*  Ford 
tavern,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution.  A  tall  and  solitary  pine,  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cieot  Ibtest,  still  stands  beside  it,  like  some  fidthful  dd  sentinel :  some  years  since  it  had  a  com- 
panion, and  the  two  formed  a  beautiful  head.  The  house  is  now  no  longer  a  public  house.  Mai. 
Hdstein,  who  formeriy  kept  it,  and  built  an  addition  to  it,  thinks  a  part  of  it  over  100  years  old, 
MmL  Holstein  is  a  descendant  of  Mats  Holstein,  a  primitive  settler  in  Upper  Merion,  where  ho 
took  up  1000  acres  of  land.  Mauntz  Rambo,  another  &wede,  was  a  famous  hunter,  and  has  told 
If  aj.  H.  of  his  kUHng  deer  and  panthers  in  the  nei^boihood.  At  one  time  he  grappled  a 
wounded  deer,  who  made  off  with  him  on  its  back ;  but  he  succeeded  in  cutting  its  t£xmt. 

Hie  oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  county  is  the  Norriton  church,  on  the  Reading  turnpike, 
about  four  miles  east  of  Norristown.  It  is  about  100  years  old.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  the 
Providence  church,  on  the  turnpike.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  town,  of  which  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Gould  is  pastor,  is  of  more  recent  origin,  having  been  established  in  1819,  under  Rev.  Joseph 
Barr,  wtio  was  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  the  Ptovidenos  ehnroh. 
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About  a  mile  nofthwoit  of  Norriilowii  ii  a  fium4ioiiBey  now  oeenpied  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  ibr« 
merly  the  residence  of  Gen.  Andrew  Porter.  He  was  a  captain  and  oolond  during  the  rerolotioBt 
and  senred  with  great  gaUantfy  at  Trenton,  Prinoeton,  Brandywine,  and  in  other  campaigns. 
Mr.  Madison  offiared  him  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  American  army,  and  alsa 
the  office  of  secretary  of  war ;  both  of  which  he  decline.  He  was  appointed  sunreyor-general 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  Got.  Snyder,  in  1813,  and  died  at  the  age  of  70,  while  in  that  office,  at 
Hairisborg.  His  sons,  who  were  bora  near  Nonistown,  have  been  very  distinffnished.  Geoorgo 
B.  Porter  died  in  July,  1834,  at  the  age  of  44,  being  at  that  time  governor  of  Michigan  territory. 
Gen.  David  R.  Porter  is  now  about  closing  his  second  term  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Gen.  James  M.  Porter  has  recently  been  appointed  secretary  of  war,  by  President  Tyler.  An* 
other  brother,  recently  deceased,  was  a  jndge  of  one  of  the  western  districts  of  the  state. 

David  Rittenhoose,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  was  horn  near  Germantown,  but  spent  a  part 
of  his  eariy  years  at  a  fievm  about  four  miles  east  of  Norristown. 

PoTTBTowK  is  prettily  situated,  in  a  handsome  undulating  country,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  20  miles  above  Norristown.  The  houses 
are  built  principally  upon  one  broad  street,  amidst  gardens  and  shade- 
trees.  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  very  fine,  especially  in 
autumn.  The  Manatawny,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  turns  several 
excellent  flouring-mills.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  works  passes  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  Heading  ndlroad  passes  very  prettily 
along  one  of  the  back  streets^  crossing  the  Manatawny  on  a  lattice-bridge 
of  1,071  feet  in  length.  The  town  contains  Methodist,  (merman  Lutheran, 
and  Episcopal  churches,  and  an  academy.    The  annexed  view  was  taken 


PotUtown. 

firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  most  prominent  buildings, 
in  the  centre  of  the  view,  are  the  large  hotels  and  other  edifices  about 
the  railroad  depot.    Population  in  1840,  721. 

Pottstown,  formerly  known  as  Pottsgrove,  derives  its  name  from  John 
Potts,  who  had  a  large  grant  of  land  in  this  region.  He  owned  a  part 
of  SprogeFs  manor,  and  the  land  adjoining  it  to  the  north.  West  of  the 
town,  beyond  the  Manatawny,  is  a  stately  but  antique  mansion,  overlook- 
ing the  town,  erected  by  him  long  before  the  revolution.  It  was  then 
the  marvel  of  the  whole  country,  and  people  came  from  40  miles  round 
merely  to  see  it.  Mr.  Potts  was  an  enterprising  speculator  in  iron-works, 
in  Chester  and  Berks  counties.    He  was  a  descendant  of  old  Thomas 
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Poiti,  i9i4io  setded  at  BnrUngton  in  WiUiam  PmA's  tinlliej  aad  WM  the 
Ibther  of  baao  Potts,  who  settled  at  Valley  Forge.  That  was  one  of  his 
iron-works.  His  son  Samuel  was  once  the  owner  of  the  lands  where 
PottsvUle  now  is»  but  sold  it  long  before  it  was  known  for  its  coal ;  and 
it  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  one  Pott^  a  German*  from  whom 
Pottsville  is  named. 

There  are  several  small  but  pleasant  villages  in  this  county,  cm  the 
main  roads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia,  Shobmakeetowh  is  on  the  Wil- 
layir  Grove  turnpike,  eight  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  He  following 
incident,  related  in  the  Saturday  Bulletin,  in  1829,  occurred  near  this 
place  during  the  revolution : — 

OoL  AlUm  McLane,  who  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  18^,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  8S,  wat 
^Katinfoiahed  for  personal  oonrage  and  for  hia  aetivity  as  a  partisan  officer.  He  was  long  at* 
tacliea  to  Major  Lee's  fomoas  legion  of  horse.  Vi^hile  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia*  McLan# 
was  constantly  scouring  the  upper  end  of  Buoks  and  Montgomery  ooonties,  to  cut  off  scouting 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  their  supplies  of  provisions.  Having  agreed,  for  some  purpose, 
to  lenderFOUS  near  Shoemakertown,  Col.  McLane  ordered  his  little  hand  of  troopers  to  follow  at 
•ome  distance,  and  commanded  two  of  them  to  precede  the  main  body,  hut  also  to  ke^  in  his 
r«ar  ;  and  if  thcqr  discovered  an  enem^,  to  ride  up  to  his  side  and  inform  him  of  it,  without  spealu 
ing  aloud.  While  leisurely  approaching  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  this  order,  in  the  early  gray 
of  the  morning,  the  two  men  directly  in  his  rear,  forgetting  their  orders,  suddenly  called  out, 
•*  Colonel,  the  British !"  faced  about,  and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  were  soon  out  of  si^ht 
The  colonel,  kwldng'  around,  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  a  powerftd  ambuscade,  into 
which  the  enemy  had  silently  allowed  him  to  pass,  without  his  observing  them.  They  lined  both 
sides  of  the  road,  and  had  been  stationed  there  to  pick  up  any  straggling  party  of  the  Americana 
that  might  chance  to  pass.  Immediately  on  findmg  thef  were  discovered,  a  file  of  soldiers  rose 
from  the  side  of  the  hurhway,  and  fired  at  the  colonel,  but  without  efieot ;  and  as  he  put  spurs  to 
his  faoree,  and  mounted  the  road-side  into  the  woods,  the  other  part  of  the  detachment  also  fired* 
The  colonel  miraculously  escaped ;  but  a  shot  striking  his  horse  upon  the  fiank,  he  dashed  through 
the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  a  parallel  road  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  forest 
Being  lamihar  with  tiie  country,  he  feared  to  turn  to  the  left,  as  that  course  led  to  the  oit^,  and 
he  might  be  intercepted  by  another  ambuscade.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  right,  his  frighted 
horee  carried  him  swiftly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  had  fired  upon  him.  All  at  once,  how* 
ever»  on  emerging  from  a  piece  of  woods,  he  observed  several  British  troopera  stationed  near  the 
loadUside,  and  directly  in  sight  ahead,  a  farm-house,  around  which  he  observed  a  whole  troop  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  drawn  up.  He  dashed  by  the  troopers  near  him  without  being  molested, 
thej  believing  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  main  body  to  surrender  himself.  The  fiuro-house  waa 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  presenting  but  few  avenues  by  which  he  could  escape. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  formidable  array  before  him,  he  galloped  up  to  the  cross-roads,  on  reach. 
ia^  which,  he  spuned  his  active  horse,  turned  suddenlv  to  the  right,  and  was  soon  fairly  out  of 
feech  of  their  pbtols,  though  as  he  turned  he  heard  them  call  fondly  to  surrender  or  die!  A 
doxen  were  instantly  in  pursuit ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  all  gave  up  the  chase  except  two.  Col, 
McLiane*s  horse,  scared  by  the  first  wound  he  had  ever  received,  and  being  a  chosen  animal,  kept 
ahead  fbr  several  miles,  while  his  two  pursuers  followed  with  unwearied  easremess.  The  punuit 
at  lei^^  waxed  so  hot,  that,  as  the  colonel's  horse  stepped  out  of  a  small  brook  ifi^iich  crossed 
the  load,  his  pursuers  entered  it  ^t  the  opposite  margin.  In  ascending  a  little  hill,  the  horses  of 
the  three  were  greatly  exhausted,  so  much  so  that  neither  could  be  urged  faster  than  a  walk. 
Ocoaaionany,  as  one  of  the  troopers  pursued  on  a  little  in  advance  of  his  companion,  the  colonel 
slackened  his  pace,  anxious  to  be  attacked  by  one  of  the  two ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  willingnes* 
disGOVered,  than  the  other  fell  back  to  his  station.  They  at  length  approached  so  near,  that  a 
conversation  took  place  between  them ;  the  troopers  calUng  out,  **  Surrender,  you  damn'd  rebels 
or  well  cut  you  in  pieces !"  Suddenly  one  of  them  rode  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  colonel,  and, 
witboat  drawing  his  sword,  laid  hold  of  .the  c<4onel*s  collar.  The  latter,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  had  pistols  which  he  knew  he  could  depend  upon.**  Drawing  one  from  the  holstef,  he  placed 
it  to  the  heart  of  his  antaffonist,  fired,  and  tumbled  him  dead  on  the  ground.  Instantly  the  other 
came  up  on  his  left,  with  his  sword  <hawn,  and  also  seized  the  colonel  by  the  collar  of  his  ooat. 
A  fierce  and  deadly  struggle  here  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Col.  McLane  was  desperately 
wounded  in  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  the  sword  of  his  antagonist  cutting  asunder  the  veins  ana 
tendons  of  that  member.  Seizing  a  fovorable  opportunitv,  he  drew  his  other  pistol,  and  with  a 
steadiness  of  purpose  which  appeared  even  in  his  recital  of  the  incident,  placed  it  directly  between 
the  eyes  of  his  adversary,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  scattered  his  brains  on  every  side  of  the  road  I 
Feanng  that  othen  wefs  m  pursmt,  he  abandoned  his  horse  in  ths  highway :  and  appceheiinvsf 
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from  hii  ttfreme  wMkneu,  tbaibe  uiM  die  fton  Ion  of  Uood,  ha  emwled  iot*  mn  i^iwK 
miH-pond,  entizd j  niJcedi,  and  at  kng£  ooeoaeded  »  atoppiim:  the  piotee  flow  of  Uood  ^em. 
sionod  bj  hia  wound.  We  have  aeen  a  paintin|^  of  this  de^erate  encounter,  Yerj  acnratelj  n^ 
resenting  the  contest    It  oied  to  be  common  in  our  auctionjooms,  but  of  late  years  has  beooni 


jBNKnrrowK  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  "VnUow  Grove  turnpike,  10 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  some  30  or  40  dweUings,  a 
lyceom,  library,  stores,  &c.  The  Abingdon  FViends'  meeting-honse  is  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  village. 

Abikgdon  is  another  pleasant  village  four  miles  north  of  Jenkintown, 
containing  some  80  or  40  dwellings,  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  femak 
seminary.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place,  now  under  the  char^ 
of  Rev.  Kobert  Steele,  was  originally  organized  in  1714,  by  Rev.  Mala<^ 
Jones,  a  Welshman,  who  died  26th  Mfiu*ch,  1729.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Richard  Treat,  who  died  Nov.  29,  1779,  after  a  ministry  of  neaiiy 
50  years.  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent  succeeded.  He  died  Dec,  1610.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Wm.  Tennent  of  the  log  college.  Rev. 
Wm.  Dunlap  succeeded  him,  who  died  Dec.  17,  1818.  lUv.  Rob't.  Steele 
succeeded  in  Nov.,  1819.  The  first  edifice  was  built  in  1714,  and  reboUt 
of  stone  in  1793.  A  part  of  the  second  edifice  is  incorporated  widi  the 
present  one,  which  was  erected  in  1833.  The  old  graveyard  near  tius 
church  contains  many  ancient  stones.  Within  its  walls,  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  Capt.  Webb,  of  the  American  army,  and  his 
company  had  bivouacked.  In  the  morning  it  was  exceedinglv  foggy, 
and  the  company,  who  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  walls  of  the  j^tftl, 
were  suddenly  surprised  and  overpowered  by  a  detachment  of  the  British. 
Capt  Webb  was  afterwards  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

Hatborough  is  14  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  Willow  Grove  turn- 

{»ike.  It  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant  village,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  district 
t  contains  some  40  or  50  dwellings,  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  a 
public  library,  and  the  LoUer  Academy,  founded  in  1811,  and  very  hand- 
somely endowed  by  the  estate  of  Robert  Loller,  Esq.  During  the  revo- 
lution, Gen.  Lacey  was  surprised  by  the  British  in  a  woo4  just  above  the 
Baptist  church. 

North  Wales  is  a  small  hamlet  in  Gwinned  township,  about  three 
miles  from  Montgomery  Square,  on  the  road  between  Norristown  and 
Doylestown.  North  Wales  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Friends'  meetings  in  the  county.  The  venerable  building  is  situated  in 
a  retired  spot,  shaded  with  tall  trees.  There  are  meiny  hsdlowed  associa- 
tions connected  with  this  place.  The  history  of  the  eaxly  settlement  of 
tiie  Welsh  in  this  region  has  been  given  above.  Gwinned  township  was 
taken  up  in  1698,  the  original  purchasers  being  Wm.,  John,  and  Thomas 
Evans,  who  distributed  portions  among  iheir  associates,  viz. :  Wm.,  Jokn, 
Thomas,  Robert,  Owen,  and  Cadwallader  Evans ;  Hugh  Griffiths,  Edward 
Foulke,  Robert  Jones,  John  Hughes,  and  John  Humphrey.  All  these, 
except  the  last  two,  were  originally  Episcopalians,  but  were  afterwards 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Friends. 

EvAKSBURG,  a  small  village  on  the  Germantown  turnpike,  near  PeikiO' 
men  cr.,  six  miles  N.  W.  of  Norristown,  was  originally  settled  by  Welsh 
Episcopalians — the  Beans,  Shannons,  Lanes,  Pawlings,  &c.  The  vene^ 
able  Episcopal  church,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Radnor,  ^e  page 
806,)  bears  the  date  of  "*  1721— church  wardens,  L  &  and  L  F.r  that  is. 
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lames  l%aim<iii  and  baao  PawUngs.  The  ohnrdi  stands  in  a  graveyard^ 
abaded  with  the  eedars  and  other  trees  of  the  aneient  forest,  and  contain^ 
ing  the  time-worn  monuments  of  the  early  settlers.  Jesse  Bean,  Esq., 
who  is  still  living  in  the  village,  at  the  age  of  about  SO  years,  was  a  boy 
at  the  time  of  the  Germantown  battle.  He  well  remembers  the  dismay 
that  prevailed  the  night  after  the  battle,  when  the  wounded  fugitives 
were  quartered  in  every  house.  The  c4d  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  the  place,  and  in  1841  was  performing  the  arduous  duty 
of  a  snperintendent  of  the  turnpike.  Near  Evansburg  is  the  splendid 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  we  Perkiomen,  founded  in  1798,  and  fin- 
ished in  1799. 

GoNSHOHocnscEN  is  a  lively  manufacturing  village,  which  has  recently 
grown  up  in  connection  with  the  wateryower  of  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion Company,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  four  miles  below  Nor- 
ristown,  and  12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  a  large  business 
done  near  here,  in  burning  lime  for  the  Philadelphia  market 

SuBfANYTowv  is  ou  the  head-waters  of  Perkiomen  cr.,  15  miles  north  of 
Norristown,  and  contains  some  80  or  40  dwellings,  stores,  &c.  There 
are  three  powder-mills  in  this  vicinity.  The  townships  in  this  part  of  the 
conn^  are  chiefly  settled  b^  Germans.  Goshenhoppen,  the  town  of  the 
Schwenckfelders,  is  four  miles  N.  W.  of  Sumanytown. 

There  are  several  other  plectsant  villages  in  the  county,  situated  gen- 
erally at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  roads.  Among  these  are  Wn<- 
Low  Grove,  Horsham  SauARs,  Montoomrrt  SauARE,  Linb  Lexington,  (on 
the  county  line,  partly  in  Bucks  co.,)  Rbesville,  Flourtown,  Kunglbtown, 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

NoRTHABfPTON  COUNTY  was  sepfiu*ated  from  Bucks,  and  established  by  the 
act  of  March  11, 1752«  It  originally  included  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe,  Le- 
high, and  Carbon  counties,  the  latter  having  been  established  the  present 
year,  (1843.)  Still,  like  the  farm  of  the  old  Roman,  which,  as  each  suc- 
cessive son  took  from  it  his  portion,  was  more  productive  the  smaller  it 
grew ;  so  probably  Northampton,  within  its  present  circumscribed  limits, 
can  boast  more  aggregate  wealth  than  when  it  included  all  the  wild  re- 
gion beyond  the  mountain.  Its  present  area  is  370  sq.  miles.  Popula- 
tion in  1790, 24,250  ;  in  1800, 30,062 ;  in  1810, 38,145 ;  in  1820,  (Pike  and 
Lehigh  off,)  31,765 ;  in  1830,  39,482 ;  and  in  1840,  (without  Monroe,  but 
including  Carbon  ca)  40,996. 

The  county  at  present  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  luxuriant  Kitta- 
tinny  valley,  bounded  by  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain  on  the  N.  W., 
b^  tne  South  mountain  or  Lehigh  hills  on  the  S.  E.,  with  the  Delaware 
nver  flowing  along  the  eastern,  and  the  Lehigh  along  the  western  bona- 
danr.  The  more  important  creeks  are  Martin's,  the  Bushkill,  Manockas^, 
and  Hockendock*  These  creeks,  together  with  the  dams  on  the  Lehign^ 
furnish  w  abundant  water-power.    The  northwestern  side  of  the  valky 
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k  mmptmi  of  dsto  Iaftdi»  die  wutheaileni  of  limeilQCui.  A  traT^er 
MiliiQg  into  the  oo.  tfarougk  tbe  Lehigh  gap,  thus  very  oormetly  deaerihei 
both  ^  {diyBioal  and  moral  aqpoct  of  the  eo. 

In  passinff  throiurh  the  Gap,  the  hroad  expansiye  valley  of  highly  cultivated  fields  and  slopliig 
woodlands,  below  the  mountaimi,  opens  a  new  world,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  mosntaiiioof 
n^ion  above.  The  beatttv  and  richness  of  the  comitfy,  however,  is  still  more  increased  towanb 
fiaston.  From  C^hsnyviBe  to  that  pUoe  it  is  an  elevated  plain,  with  iiers  and  thera  a  fenlle  ds* 
pression  for  the  small  streams  that  make  t];ieir  way  to  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  riv^s.  As  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach  may  be  Been  rich  farms,  neat  stone  dwellings,  commodious,  and  welLfiled 
bams,  tM  beantiM  orchards,  richly  laden  with  fruit,  affinding  a  qpedmen  of  this  independenos 
duuracteristio  of  the  German  fiurmers  of  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  the  meraT  appearance  of  pios. 
parity  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  are— what  they  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be— as  boa* 
est,  mdostiioos,  and  frugal  a  set  of  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  cm  the  Union.  Tim 
German  langoage  is  very  generally  spoken  among  them,  though  we  are  informed  that  Rigfiik 
mIiooIs  am  heccSning  more  freqtiently  established  and  sreneraUy  patronised  for  tbe  adocatioa  af 
the  voustf  in  the  prevailing  language  of  our  country.  Alany  of  tlie  form^v  send  their  daqgfctna 
to  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  so  justly  celel»ated  for  the  acqurement  of  a 
good  English  sducation. 

la  the  southern  part  of  the  co.  along  the  base  of  the  South  momUain, 
is  a  rich  deposit  of  iron,  sapplying  material  for  6  Aimaces  and  4  forges. 
Reeent  experiments  by  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  art,  are  said  to  have 
proved  that  the  iron  ores  of  this  region  are  well  adapted  for  the  manu&o- 
tnre  of  steel — a  quality  valuable  because  veij  rare. 

Ttie  agricultural  population  is  chiefly  of  German  descent  in  the 
towns  the  races  are  more  mixed,  including  many  from  Jersey,  New  Ei^- 
kmd,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  very  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  Scotdi-IrBih 
who  originally  settied  tbe  county  above  Ektston.  Although  agricoltare 
is  the  main  business  of  the  citizens,  yet  there  is  considerable  camtal  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  particulfiu*ly  near  Easton ;  and  also  in  the  coal 
and  lumber  trade.  Grood  roads  pass  in  all  directions :  the  most  in(iportant 
are,  the  turnpike  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  those  to  Reading  and  Philadelphia. 
The  streams,  both  large  and  small,  are  crossed  by  substantial  bridg^ 

The  three  prominent  gorges  in  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  the  Lehi^ 
and  Delaware  Water-gaps,  and  the  Wind-gap,  arrest  the  attention  ot 
every  traveller.    Prof  Silliman  thus  describes  the  Lehigh  gap : — 

**  Many  mown^aJB  ictnes  engaged  our  attention,  particukdy  as  ws  tpprottohed  the  gap  m  Ihs 
Blue  Ridge,  through  which  the  Lehigh  passes.  'Diis  mountain  range  stretches  for  many  milai, 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  right  and  left,  presenting  a  regular  hairier,  Singed  with  forest  tntM,  and 
wooded  on  the  entira  slqw,  which  was  as  steep  as  it  oodld  he,  and  sustain  the  wood  upan  its 
•ides.  •  As  we  apptoaelied  the  gap,  the  new  became  rer^  beautiful,  and  as  we  entend  it  by  the 
sidB  of  the  Lehigh  and  of  the  £me  canal  i^on  the  left  of  its  hank,  the  mountain  ridge,  ben  dtA 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  rising  apparently  a  thousand  feet,  presented  on  rither  hand  a  promontoiT 
of  rocks  and  forests,  rising  veiy  abrupt^,  and  forming  a  combination  both  grand  aikl  beaaliM. 
Tbe  losses  of  rivers  thiou|;fa  noantame  are  almost  inyariably  piotaresi{oek  and  it  10  ahraye  in- 
twesting  to  obserre  how  foithfolly  the  nweta  ezploie  the  clefts  m  mountain  barriers,  and,  iwjielbd 
by  the  power  <rf  graTity,  wind  their  way  throiuh  rocky  defiles,  and  pursue  th^  untiring  ooviss 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  mum  passes  as  being  formed  by  the  rivers,  wbidi  aia 
often  supposed  to  have  burst  their  barriers,  and  thus  to  hare  shaped  their  own  rhannwl  His 
mmj  have  bappanad  in  sone  peculiar  cases,  and  tbere  aie  doubtless  many  instanees  wb«e  lbs 
kksa,  of  which  many  must  have  been  left  at  the  rBtirin|f  both  of  tbe  primeval  and  of  the  dilovad 
ocean,  have  worn  or  burst  away  their  barriers,  especially  when  composed,  as  tbej  most  often 
bave  been,  of  loose  materials'.  B^  with  respect  to  most  rocky  passes  of  nvers  tbroegb  sioaa* 
«ih»>4beia  appears  no  reason  whaisvir  to  bebeve  that  tbe  waters  bave  too  awn^g  the  wii 
■tnta;  a  ladre  wwistlew  energy  most  bave  been  reipttsite  for  •yob  an  aflbet ;  and  we  mt  tb«s* 
Ibm  eonebule  that  the  rivers  have,  in  most  instances,  merely  flowed  on  throogh  the  to  west  wai 
liut  obslrmsted  passages  t  their  channels  they  have  donbtlees  deepened  and  modifted,  •ftenta 
'rb««ei«Mlr  tatted  tlMnliMii^«QlbdiMM^ 


i  m4kf  fcwaed  tfwm  liB»ugb  •olid  1 
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*^  The  Forks  of  the  Delaware'*  is  the  aaoie^  name  by  whldi  not  oalv 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Easton^  but  the  ^ole  territory  inclndea 
between  the  Lenigh  and  Ddaware  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  was  originally  designated  This 
beautiful  tract  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Delaware  nation.  Above 
the  ELittatinny,  along  the  Delaware  river,  were  the  Mousey  or  Mind 
tribes,  who  gave  the  name  of  the  Minisinks  to  that  region ;  and  it  also 
appears,  by  the  early  records  of  Bucks  co.,  that  a  clan  of  tiie  ^awanees 
had  a  village  and  hunting  grounds  on  the  river  east  of  where  Stroodsburg 
now  is. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  the  Forks  was  extinguished,  or  was  al« 
leged  to  have  been  extinguished,  by  what  is  known  as  the  walking  pur-' 
chase,  or  the  Indian  waUc—e^  transaction  which  reflected  no  credit  upon 
die  proprietary  government,  and  which  stood  prominent  in  the  catalogue 
of  vmrongs  that  led  the  Delaw€tres,  Shawanees,  and  Monseys  tQ  join  the 
French  in  1755.  William  Penn  and  his  agents,  ignorant  of  the  topogram 
phy  of  the  wilderness  in  the  interior,  had,  in  their  early  purohasies,  l^en 
m  the  habit  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  land  by  well-knowa  streaias  or 
highlands,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  while  for  the  interior 
boundaries  of  the  tracts  such  vague  terms  were,  used  as  these :  "  to  run 
tux)  dayi  journey  with  an  hone  up  into  the  country  as  the  said  river  doth  gd* 
-^^  morthwesterly  back  intothe  woods  tomake  up  two  fuU  day^  journey  as  far 
as  a  man  can  go  in  two  days  from  the  said  station,^  ^ 

One  tract  afler  another  had  thus  been  purchased  by  Penn  and  his 
agents,  until  all  of  what  is  now  Bucks,  Chester^  Montgomery,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia  counties  had  been  included.  Some  of  the  tracts  were 
accurately  defined  by  natural  boundaries — of  many  others,  they  were  lefk 
to  be  determined  by  riding  or  walking  at  some  future  time.  Such,  how* 
ever,  was  the  benevolent  policy  of  Penn,  that  he  preferr^  to  purchase 
land  three  times  over,  and  pay  for  it  to  as  many  different  claimants,  than 
to  fight  for  it,  or  to  expose  his  colony  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
by  encouraging  settlements  on  lands  not  clearly  and  indisputably  relin* 
quished  by  aU  Indians  whatsoever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
tiiese  boundaries  had  ever  been  rode  or  walked  out :  if  they  had  been, 
the  boundaries  of  some  would  have  extended  far  beyond  the  Lehigh  hills 
or  the  South  mountain,  or  even  the  Kittatinny ;  but  such  evidently  was 
not  the  expectation  of  the  Indians,  and  accordingly,  afler  the  great  natu- 
ral features  of  the  interior  had  become  better  known,  as  well  as  the  ideas 
and  wishes  of  the  Indians^ — 

«  Qa  the  17Ui  of  September,  1718,  «  deed  of  leleaie  was  ffiren  by  sundiy  Ikllmwwn  Indtta 
chie£»— Tiz.,  Saseoonah,  Meetaebeehay,  GhettypeDeeman,  Pc^ehaia,  Ayamaokan,  OpeiyNaet,  and 
Pepawmaxnam — ^for  all  the  lands  situate  between,  the  two  riTers,  Delaware  and  Sosqnehanaa, 
fiom  Duck  creek  to  the  mountains  on  this  side  Lechay,  with  an  acknowledgment  that  they  hmd 
men  mid  heard  divert  deede  ef  tale  read  unto  them,  under  the  hands  and  seab  of  former  msngB 
and  ehieis  of  the  Ddaware  Indians,  their  aneestors  and  pradeceasors,  who  ware  owners  of  said 
lands,  by  which  they  had  granted  the  said  lands  to  William  Penn,  for  which  th^  wsia  satisfied 
and  content— which,  for  a  further  considerotion  of  goods  deti^eivd  tbsm,  they  thai  confirmed. 
This  deed  is  recorded,  May  13th,  1728,  m  book  A.  vol.  6,  p.  59. 

'*it  is  therefore  to  be  obseryed,  that  the  undefined  limifsof  all  the  pfeeeding  deeds,  (westward, 
tjtPQ  dayt*  jemrney  with  a  horse,  dtcp  which  would  have  ea[tcoded  fos  beyond  th^  Lsfaigfa  biHs, 
are  here  restricted  to  those  hills,  which,  so  for  as  related  to  the  pnrehasers-  fiom  the  Deiawaies, 
were  the  boundaries  of  the  purchased  lands.  The  settlers,  notwithstanding,  encroached  on  the 
Indian  lands  beyond  this  boundarr;  which  oecasioiied  great  aniiety  and  uneasiness  among  the 
Delawaiea.    Tha  coiByiaiata  of  tlis  aged  BassooMai  wmm  stoyiit  and  patlwtij.    ViriiM»  ksi 
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OMDtd,  and  blood  had  flowed.    Ptl|»anktioiic  had  been  made,  and  allianeefl  weie  fenainf  te  war; 
bat  by  prudence  and  skill  the  danger  waa  turned  aside.** — Smith*9  Law9» 

On  the  Delaware  the  Lehigh  hills  were  well  known,  but  on  the  Sohuyl- 
kill  the  settlers  had  confoonded  them  with  the  Kittatinny  monntain,  and 
had  built  their  cabins  at  Tulpehocken  and  Oley.  Sassoonan  complained 
of  this  in  1728  ;  and  in  1782  Thomas  Penn  purchased  the  Tolpehocken 
lands,  now  forming  Berks  ca  Now,  if  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
these  lands  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  1718,  it  Mras  equally  necessary  to 
purchase  those  at  the  forks ;  for  there  was  as  good  a  deed  for  including 
the  Tulpehocken  lands  by  a  **  ride  of  two  days  on  a  horse,"  as  those  c? 
the  forks  by  a  walk  of  one  day  and  a  half.  The  ^  Enquiry  into  &e 
causes  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians,"  pub* 
Hshed  at  London  in  1759,  says : 

**  While  they  [the  Delawares]  were  paid  for  thdr  lands  on  Tulpehocken,  they  were  yery  unjustly, 
and  in  a  manner  forcibly,  dispossessed  of  thor  lands  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  At  this  very 
time,  [1733,]  William  Allen,  one  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  great  deal« 
er  in  lands  purchased  of  the  proprietaries,  was  selling  the  land  in  the  Minisinks,  which  had 
nerer  heen  porchased  of  the  Indians :  nay,  was  near  40  miles  above  the  Lehigh  hills,  which  was 
•D  solemnly  agreed  upon,  [by  the  treaty  of  1718,]  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  English  and 
the  Indians.  Gov.  Penn,  the  founder,  had  devised  to  his  grandson  William,  and  his  hein,  10,000 
acres  of  land,  to  be  set  out  in  proper  and  beneficial  phices,  in  this  province,  b^  hia  truatees. 
These  10,000  acres  Mr.  Allen  purchased  of  William  Penn  the  grandson,  and  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant or  order  of  the  trustees  to  Jacob  Ta3rlor,  surveyor-general,  to  survey  the  said  10,000  acres, 
he  had  part  of  that  land  located  or  laid  out  in  the  Mmisinks,  because  it  was  good  land,  tboogh  it 
was  tnot  yet  purchased  of  the  Indians.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  securing  the  right,  and 
BuiTered  the  lands  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  till  it  had  been  duly  purchased  and 
paid  lor,  no  iU  consequences  would  have  ensued.  But,  (probably  supposing  the  matter  might  be 
easily  accommodated  with  them  in  some  future  treaty,)  no  sooner  had  he  the  land  am  feted  to 
him  than  be  began  to  sell  it  to  those  who  would  immediately  settle  it.  By  his  deeds  to  N.  D^ 
puis,  1733,  and  recorded  in  the  rolls  office  of  Bucks,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  tracts  he  granted 
mcluded  a  Sbawanee  town,  and  that  another  was  an  island  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  of  udians, 
and  from  them  called  the  Shawanee  island. 

'*  About  this  time  the  proprietor  published  proposals  far  a  lottery  of  100,000  acres  to  be  laid 
out  anywhere  within  the  province,  except  on  manors,  lands  already  settled,  dbc  Theie  was  no 
exception  of  lands  unpurchased  of  the  Indians,  but  rather  an  express  provision  for  those  who  had 
onjustly  seated  themselves  there,  since  by  drawing  prizes  they  might  lay  them  on  the  lands  €■ 
which  thi^  were  already  seated.  By  virtue  of  many  of  these  tickets,  tracts  laid  out  in  the  Foika 
were  quickly  taken  op  and  settled.    These  transactions  provoked  the  Indians." 

Among  the  old  deeds  which  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  rendered  ob- 
solete, by  the  general  deed  of  1718,  was  one  made  to  Thomas  Holme» 
Penn's  agent  and  surveyor-general,  by  several  Delaware*chiefs,  in  168(1, 
for  a  tract  of  land,  (hereafter  described,)  of  which  one  of  the  boundaries 
was  to  be  ascertained  by  walking.  The  original,  however,  of  thk  deed 
never  could  be  found,  and  a  musty  copy,  of  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
prove  the  authenticity,  was  therefore  produced  from  among  the  proprie- 
taries' p&pers  in  England ;  and  this  copy,  fifty  years  after  it  was  mad^— 
after  William  Penn,  Thomas  Holme,  and  the  signing  chiefs  were  dead- 
after  all  the  great  natural  features  of  the  country  had  become  well* 
known,  and  no  necessity  existed  any  longer  for  wallang  out  boundaries— 
and  after  it  was  known  that  these  vague  boimdaries  had  all  been  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  1718,  in  which  the  Lehigh  hills  were  made  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  white  settlements — this  copy  was  produced*  and 
made  the  bacos  of  a  confirmatory  deed,  described  in  Smith's  Laws  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Aug.  35, 1737.  We»  Teahakomen,  alias  Tishelrank,  and  Nootamis,  alias  Nntimns,  two  of  tbs 
nchepuMiorohieiiol  tibe  DtlMraia  Indiana,  having  ahnoat  three  years  ago^  at  DodbMii  begoB 
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a  treaty  with  our  honorable  brethren,  John  and  Thotnai  Pettn,  and  ttom  tfaetwe  another  BieetiBg 
•WBM  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsborj  the  next  apring  ioUowinf;,  to  wluch  we  repaired,  with  Lappa* 
winaoe,  and  serenl  others  of  the  Delaware  Indiana,  at  whieh  treaty  tereral  deeds  were  produeed 
•nd  showed  to  ns  by  oar  said  brethren,  oonceming  several  tracts  ta'  land,  which  our  forefathers 
bad,  more  than  fifty  T^ars  ago,  bargained  and  sold  onto  our  good  friend  and  brother  Willnm  Pena, 
the  fiitther  of  the  siod  John  and  Thomas  Penn,  and  in  particular  one  deed  from  Maykeeriokfcisho, 
Sajboppy,  and  Taughhaughsey,  the  chieft  or  kings  of  the  noitheni  Indians  on  6elawaM,  who 
lor,  Sui.y  did  grant,  dtc.,  aU  those  lands  lying  and  being  in  the  province  of  Peons^vania,  beffiiu 
ning  upon  a  hne  formerly  laid  out  from  a  comer  spruce-tree  by  the  river  Delaware,  (Makeeriudt- 
toiO  and  frmn  thence  mnninff  along  the  ledge  or  foot  of  the  mountains  west-noithwest  to  a  oor* 
ner  white-oak,  marked  with  the  letter  P.,  standuig  by  the  Indian  path  that  leadeth  to  an  In^aa 
town  called  Playwickey,  and  from  thence  extending  westward  to  Neshamony  cr. ;  from  which 
said  line,  the  said  tract  or  tracts  thereby  granted  dou  extend  itself  back  into  the  woods,  as  hx 
as  a  man  can  go  in  one  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  westeriy  side  wi^  the  creek  caEed 
Keriiamony,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  and  from  thence  1^  a  Hne  — — *-  to  the 
Qtmoet  extent  of  the  said  one  day  and  a  half's  journey,  and  from  thence  " 

to  the  aforesaid  river  Delaware,  and  from  thence  down  the  several  courses  of  the  said  river  to 
the  first.mentioned  spruce-tree,  Slc,  But,  some  of  our  old  men  being  absent,  we  requested  more 
tine  to  consult  with  our  people ;  which  request  being  granted,  we  have,  after  more  than  two 
veers  Ihun  the  treaty  at  Pennaoury,  now  come  to  Philadelphia,  together  with  our  chief  sachem* 
Monoek^dchan,  and  several  of  our  old  men.  They  then  acknowledge  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  above^lescribed  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above-mentioned,  and  agree  to  release 
to^  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract,  and  desire  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over,  by 
persons  uipointed  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed] — Monockykichan,  Lappawinioe,  Teshakomen,  Nootamis ;  and  witnessed  by  twelve 
o^er  Indians,  in  token  of  full  and  free  consent,  besides  other  witnesses. 

Recorded  May  8, 1741,  in  book  O.,  vol  i.,  p.  282. 

The  {NToprietors  immediately  advertised  for  the  most  eroert  walkers  in 
the  province,  and  the  walk  was  performed  necu*  the  end  of  Sept  1787^ 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Eastbum,  surveyor-general,  and  Timothy  Smith,  sheriff 
of  Backs  CO.  The  following  account  of  the  walk,  given  by  an  eye- wit- 
ness, is  contained  in  the  ^  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,"  &c. : — 

"At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweHer  at  Newtown,  and  a  near  neighbor  to  James  Yeates. 
My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquainting  me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as 
it  did  me  of  hearing  the  difl&rent  sentiments  of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  toalk;  some  al- 
leging it  was  to  be  made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  froa 
somewhere  in  Wrightstown,  oppoeite  to  a  spruce-tree  on  the  river's  bank,  said  to  be  a  boundary 
to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I  was  a  fittle  behind,  but  was  infcrmed  they 
proceeded  tnm  a  chestnut-tree  near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chap* 
man's ;  and,  being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kc^  oom. 
way  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  mountains,  though  not  quite  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  ocmsidered  as  deputies  appointed  W  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see 
ttie  wa&  honestly  performed.  One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith. 
The  first  day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  cr.,  where  we  dined  in  the  meadows  of  one 
Wilson,  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to  have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe-packs  for  travelling,  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would 
have  made  him  a  present  of  some  shoes.  After  this,  some  of  us  that  had  horses  walked,  and  let 
the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  tbo  same  day,  and  some  hours  before  sunset, 
the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that  afternoon,  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At 
parting  they*appeared  dissatisfied,  and  said  they  would  go  no  ftuther  with  us  ;  for  as  they  saw  the 
walkerw  would  pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  for  or  where  we  went  to.  It  was 
said  we  travdleid  twelve  houra  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of  Sept.,  or  beginning 
of  Oct.,  to  complete  the  time  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  twilight.  Timothy  Smith,  then  sheriff 
of  Bucks,  held  his  watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece  of 
rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind,  and  bid  them  pull  up ; 
which  they  did  so  briskly,  that  immediately  upon  his  saying  the  time  was  out.  Marshal]  clasped 
his  amis  about  a  sapling  ito  support  himself.  Tliereupon,  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter,  he  said  he  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  i^les  ftirther,  he  must 
have  follen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shouting  of  the  Indians  at  a 
cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evemng,  in  a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  In. 
dians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  they  would  accompany  us  any  further ;  but  they  deolinisd  it,  al- 
though I  believe  some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  in  the  company, 
and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting,  or  some  other  amusement  In  our  rettkm  we  came 
through  this  udian  town  or  plantation,  Timothy  Smith  and  myself  riding  forty  yards,  man  «r 
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being  open,  we  law  an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  hia  hand,  and  adrancing  towarda  us  aome  diataitcc, 
placed  himaelf  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  waj.  Timothy  obeetring  hia  motkma,  and  being 
nmewhat  aorvriaed,  aa  I  appiehended,  looked  at  me,  and  aaked  what  I  thought  that  Indian 
meant.  I  aaid  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that  I  thought  it  beet  to  keepon ;  which  the  Indian  aeeiagi 
he  araae  and  walked  before  nt  to  the  lettlement.  I  think  Smith  waa  nurpiiaed,  aa  I  well  lemem. 
ber  I  waa,  through  a  oonacioaineee  that  the  Indiana  were  diiiatitfied  with  the  walk — a  thing  the 
whole  eonqmn/  aeemed  to  be  eenaiUe  of,  and  upon  the  wa^,  in  our  leturn  home,  frequently  ez- 
preeaed  thedMetrea  to  that  purpoae.  And  indeed,  the  unfainieaa  praotieed  in  the  walk,  boUi  m 
ngard  to  the  way  where,  and  the  manner  how  it  waa  peribrroed,  and  the  disaatiafiaction  of  the  In- 
diana  eoaceming  it,  were  the  oommon  eubjecta  of  converaation  in  our  neighborluwd,  for  tome  con. 
aiderable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  waa  performed  I  waa  a  young  man,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  norelty  of  the  thing  iaeUned  me  to  be  a  ipectator,  and  aa  I  had  been  bmoght 
'         *       '     "* *      '  *       '  al- 


«!»  moat  of  my  time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  tranaaotion  to  me  waa  a  eenea  of  oceuneo 
moat  entiroly  new ;  and  which,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  atrang  and  laating  imptea* 
son  on  my  memory.  Tfloiua  FuaKoa." 

Moses  Marshall^  the  son  of  Edward»  who  performed  the  walk,  gave  to 
Mr.  John  Watson  the  following  account  of  it,  as  he  had  often  received  it 
from  his  father: — 

That  in  the  year  173d  notioe  waa  giTcn  in  the  public  papera,  that  the  remaining  day  and  a 
half  *■  wilk  waa  to  be  made,  and  offering  500  aerea  of  land,  anywhere  in  the  porchaae^  and  X5 
in  money,  to  the  person  who  should  attend,  and  walk  the  fortheat  in  the  given  time.  By  previoua 
agreement  the  gofemor  was  to  select  three  white  persona,  and  the  Indiana  a  like  number  of  their 
own  nation,  "nie  persons  employed  by  the  governor  were  Edward  Marshall,  Jamea  Yeatea,  and 
Solomon  Jennings.  One  of  the  Indiana  waa  called  Combuah,  but  he  haa  forgotten  the  jhubsb 
of  the  other  two. 

T^t  about  the  90th  of  S^t,  (or  when  the  davs  and  nighta  are  equal,)  in  the  year  afoieaaid, 
they  met  before  smirise,  at  the  old  eheatnut-tree  below  Wrightatown  raeeting-hooae,  together  with 
a  great  number  <rf  peraooa  aa  speetators.  The  walkera  aU  atood  with  one  hand  agahiat  die  Irsa, 
mrtil  the  sun  roee,  and  then  atarted.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  they  arriyed  at  Red  hill,  in  Bod- 
minster,  where  Jennings  and  two  of  the  Indians  gave  out.  The  other  Indian  (Combuah)  mot^ 
turned  with  them  to  near  where  the  road  forks,  at  Eaaton,  where  he  laid  down  a  short  thne  to 
mat ;  but  on  getting  up  waa  unable  to  proceed  ftirther.  MarshaU  and  Yeatea  proceeded  on,  aod 
•iriTed,  at  aundown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  mountain,  lliey  started  again  next  morning,  ai 
annriae.  While  evoeaiag  a  stream  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Yeatea  became  foint, 
and  fdl.  Marahall  turned  back,  and  aupported  him  until  others  came  to  his  relief;  and  then 
continued  the  walk  alone,  and  arrived  at  noon  on  a  spur  of  the  Second  or  Broad  mountain,  eati* 


mated  to  be  86  miles*  from  the  place  of  starting,  at  the  cheatnnt-tree  below  Wrightatown  maet^ 


a  a  spur  4 
,  at  thee 


^e  savs  they  walked  ftom  sunrise  to  sunset  without  stopping,  provisions  and  refreahments 
having  been  previously  provided,  at  diffisient  placea  along  the  road  and  line  that  had  been  run 
and  marked  for  them  to  walk  by,  to  the  tq>  of  the  Blue  mountain ;  and  persons  also  attended 
<m  hoiaeback,  by  relaya,  with  liquors  of  several  kinda.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Blue  mountaia 
they  found  a  great  number  of  Indiana  ooUeeted,  eipecting  the  walk  would  there  end ;  but  when  they 
found  it  waa  to  go  half  a  day  forther,  they  were  very  angiy,  and  said  they  were  cheated — ^Fran 
had  got  all  their  good  land — ^but  that  in  the  spring  every  Indian  was  to  bring  him  a  bnekakin» 
and  tti^  would  lutve  their  land  again,  and  Penn  might  j^o  to  the  devil  with  hia  poor  land.  An 
old  Indian  said,  "  No  sit  down  to  smoke — no  shoot  a  aquurel ;  but  Inn,  lun,  lun  all  day  kmg  !** 

He  says  his  iiUher  never  received  any  reward  for  the  walk,  although  the  governor  fnsqnently 
ptomised  to  have  the  500  acrea  of  1yd  run  out  for  him,  and  to  which  he  waa  justly  entitfod. 

.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  the  proprietaries,  as  well  as  their  motives,  for 
extending  the  walk  as  far  as  possible,  may  be  best  appreciated  by  a  glance 
at  the  map,  and  the  peculiar  course  of  the  Delaware  above  the  Kittatinny 
mountain.  If  the  walk  had  terminated  at  the  Kittatinny,  the  line  from 
the  end  of  the  walk,  to  intersect  the  Delaware,  if  drawn  at  right  angles, 
(as  the  surveyor  Eastbum  and  the  land  speculators  claimed  that  it  shouM 
be,)  would  have  intersected  the  Delaware  at  the  Water-gap,  and  toould 
not  have  included  the  Mitusink  lands^^-SL  prominent  olyeot  of  the  specula^ 

*  It  ia  only  about  00  or  65  milea  to  the  Fokooo  or  Broad  moontaia,  from  Wrightatown  meeting 
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tors.  The  Hue,  as  actually  drawn  by  Mr.  Bastbom,  intersected  the  Dela*^ 
ware  somewhere  near  Shoholo  cr.,  in  Pike  co.  Overreaching^  both  in  its 
literal  and  figurative  sense,  is  the  term  most  applicable  to  the  whole 
transaction.    Nevertheless,  in  Dec.  1756,  a  committee  of  councils,  ap« 

Kinted  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  presented  an  elaborate  report  to  Gov* 
^nny,  drawn  up  by  Ljrnford  Liutlner,  Esq.,  in  which  they  make  out,  to 
their  oum  satisfaction,  that  the  ^Indian  walk^  was  a  fair  and  honorabU 
transaction.*  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  one  ground  of  complaint 
an  the  part  of  the  Indians — viz. :  that  the  walk  should  have  been  along 
the  course  of  the  river — ^was  not  well  founded ;  since  the  deed  (if  of  any 
validity)  evidently  required  the  walk  to  be  in  the  interior. 

When  the  settlers  began  to  move  upon  the  lands  at  the  Forks,  '^hich 
they  did  soon  after  the  walk,  Nutimus  and  others,  who  signed  the  release 
of  1737,  were  neither  willing  to  quit  the  lands,  nor  to  permit  the  new  set- 
tiers  to  remain  in  quiet  possession.  They  remonstrated  freely,  and  de^ 
dared  their  intention  to  maintain  possesion  by  force  of  arms.  In  the 
year  1741,  therefore,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Six  Nations,  who,  it  was 
-well  known,  held  the  Delawares  under  a  qpecies  of  vassalage,  to  request 
ihem  to  come  down  and  force  the  Delawares  to  quit  the  Forks.  They 
accordingly  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1743,  to  the  number 

ofsao. 

**  Hia  fofcmor  inlbrmecl  the  depntiei  of  the  conduct  of  their  coatajM,  a  bnneh  of  the  Dela- 
wares, who  gate  ^  pioTuioe  ■ome  distorbance  about  the  kndt  the  jproprietort  purchased  of 
them,  and  fiw  which  their  ancestors  had  reoeiyed  a  Taloable  oonsideratioii  about  fifty-five  yearn 
ago,  (alludinff  to  the  deed  of  1686,  confirmed  by  the  deed  of  1737.)  That  they  continued  their 
fainer  disturbances,  and  had  the  insolence  to  write  letters  to  some  of  the  magistrates  of  this 
govemment,  wherein  they  had  abused  the  wmthy  {Nroprietaries,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
radsness  and  ill  manners ;  that  being  loth,  out  of  regitfd  to  the  Six  Nations,  to  punish  the  Dels, 
wares  as  they  deserved,  he  had  sent  two  messages  to  inform  them  the  Six  Nation  deputies  wers 
expected  here,  and  should  be  acquainted  with  their  behafior.  That  as  the  Six  Nations,  on  all 
occasions,  apply  to  this  gorenmient  to  rcmowe  all  white  people  that  are  settled  on  lands  befbsa 
thsj  are  purchased  fh>m  them,  and  as  the  ffovemment  use  their  endeayors  to  turn  such  peo)^  off, 
0o  now  he  expects  from  them  that  Umj  will  cause  these  Indians  to  remore  Arom  the  UomIs  m  the 
finrks  of  Delaware,  and  not  give  any  further  disturbance  to  the  persons  who  are  now  in  posses- 


"  The  deeds  and  letters  were  then  read,  and  the  draught  exhilnted. 

**  CanassategO)  in  the  name  of  the  deputies,  told  the  govemcff,  **  That  they  saw  the  Delawares 
had  been  an  unruly  pe(^le,  and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  toremoye 
them,  and  oblige  ttMura  to  go  oyer  the  river  Ddaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any  lands  on  this  sids 
lor  the  future,  nnce  they  bad  received  pay  far  them,  and  it  ii  gone  through  their  guts  hmg  ago.** 
Then  addressing  himseu  to  the  Delawares  in  a  yi<dent  and  singidar  stram  of  invectiys,  be  said^ 
they  deserved  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  sbaked  severely,  till  they  recovered  their 
senses,  and  became  sober ;  and  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine  of  thdr  ances* 
tors  about  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  (1686,)  and  a  release  signed  not  many  years  nnce, 
(1737,)  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs,  yet  living,  (Saseq|pan  and  Nutimus  were  present,)  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  and  upwards.  **  But  how  came  you,'4ontinned  he  to  the  Delawares,  "  to 
take  upon  you  to  sell  lands  at  all?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you.  You  know 
jou  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  vnmwa ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have  the  pow«r 
of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it.  This  land  that  you  claim  ii  gone  through  your  guts  t 
jon  have  been  funMshed  with  clothes,  meat,  and  drink,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you 
want  it  again  like  children  as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  7  Did  you 
ever  teQ  us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  7  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value  of  a  pips 
■hank,  fiom  yon  for  it  7  You  have  told  os  a  blind  story,  that  you  sent  a  messsnger  to  us,  to  in- 
fKta  us  of  the  sale ;  but  be  never  came  among  us,  nor  we  ever  heard  any  thing  about  it  This 
is  acting  in  the  dark,  and  very  dififerent  from  Uie  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales 
of  land.    On  such  occasion  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their  united  na« 

•^See  Hazard^  Segistsr,  yoL  vi.,  p.  837.  Also,  in  Vol.  y.,  p.  33S,  see  Nicolas  Scull's  account 
of  the  walk. 
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tkmi,  and  gire  them  all  a  ahare  of  the  pteeent  they  reeeive  for  theb  laada.  ThiM  ia  the  beiiaiiflr 
of  the  wiae  united  nations.  Bot  we  find  yon  are  none  of  our  blood :  yon  act  a  diabonest  pait  net 
only  in  this,  but  in  other  matters ;  your  ears  are  erer  open  to  slanderras  reports  about  your  bcclli- 
ren.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  charge  you  to  rewune  itutantly ;  we  don*t  give  you  liberty  Is 
think  about  it  You  are  wotaien.  Take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  and  remoye  instantly.  You 
may  return  to  the  other  side  of  Delaware,  where  you  came  from  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether, 
considering  how  you  have  demeaned  yonrselTes,  you  will  be  permitted  to  live  there,— or  wlMtfasr 
yon  have  not  swallowed  that  land  down  vour  throats,  as  well  as  the  land  on  this  side.  We  these- 
ian  assign  you  two  places  to  go  to,  either  to  Wyomen  or  Shamokin.  You  may  go  to  either  of 
these  pluses,  and  then  we  shall  have  you  man  under  our  eye,  and  shaH  see  how  you  behave. 
Don*t  deliberate,  hut  remove  oioay,  and  take  this  belt  of  wampum.*'  He  then  forbid  them  ever 
to  intermeddle  in  land  affidrs,  or  ever  hereafter  pretend  to  sdl  any  land,  and  commanded  them, 
as  he  had  something  to  transact  with  the  English,  immediately  to  depart  the  counciL 

** The  Ddawares  dared  not  disobey  this  peremptory^  command.  Thejimmediatdy  left  the 
council,  and  soon  after  removed  from  the  forks.  S<Mne,  it  is  said,  went  to  Wyoming  and  Shamo- 
kin, and  some  to  the  Ohia  Thus  strangely  was  temunated  the  purchase  of  1686 — a4famttiB| 
tiie  deed  to  have  once  existed.  But  even  at  this  treatv  with  the  Six  Nations,  it  was  not  admitted 
that  the  proprietary  right  extended  beyond  the  Kittoehtinny  hills ;  and  the  deputies  comjdained 
that  they  were  not  well  used  with  respect  to  the  land  stiU  unsold  b]^  them.  *  Your  peq^'  they 
said, '  daOy  settleon  these  lands,  and  rooil  our  hunting.  We  must  insist  on  your  removuig  them* 
as  you  know  they  have  no  right  to  oettte  to  the  northward  of  the  Kittoehtinny  hilU,  In  partie«- 
lar  we  renew  our  complaints  against  some  yeoplB  who  are  settled  on  Juniata,  a  branch  of  Sua- 
qu^anna,  and  all  alcmg  the  bc^ks  of  that  river  as  for  as  Mahaniay,  and  desire  they  may  forUw 
with  be  made  to  go  off  the  land,  for  they  do  great  damage  to  our  cousins  the  Ddawares.'  ** 

The  earlier  settlers  of  this  county  were  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  they  generally  avoided  the  limestone  lands,  (there  known  as  the 
dry  landsj  and  little  esteemed,)  preferring  the  slaty  hiUs  of  Mount  Bethel 
and  Allen  townships,  where  they  found  pure  springs  of  water  near  the 
surface.  They  were  generally  Presbyterians,  and  churches  of  this  de- 
nomination were  among  the  earliest  in  the  county.  Allen  township  was 
then  known  as  Craig's  settlement,  and  Mount  Bethel  as  Hunter^s  settle- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  these  settle- 
ments. Some  have  placed  it  as  early  as  1728-30 ;  yet  this  would  seem 
rather  too  early.  The  Tulpehocken  lands  had  been  intruded  upon  by  the 
whites  in  1722,  and  Sassoonan  had  complained  of  them  in  1728 ;  but  we  hear 
little  of  any  complaints  of  encroachments  on  lands  in  the  Forks,  until  the 
collisions  which  ensued  with  Nutimus  after  the  Indian  walk.  In  the  re- 
cords of  the  Phil.  Presbytery  it  is  said  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wales  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  of  AUentown  congregation  as  early  as  1734.  The  In- 
quiry into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  says : — 

In  1792  a  settlement  is  made  at  Tulpehocken ;  in  1728  the  Indians  complain  of  it.  The 
matter  rested  thus  till  the  proprietor,  in  1732,  purchased  this  tract.  But  though  the  purchases 
which  the  proprietaries  had  made  of  the  Indians  were  still  (except  at  Tulpehocken)  bounded  bj 
tiie  Lechay  hills,  one  gentleman  haying  purchased  a  right  to  10,000  acres  of  unlocated  land% 
found  means  to  have  a  part  of  these  located  in  the  Forks  above,  30  miles  above  the  boundariefb 
in  the  Indian  country.  Encourage^  by  his  example,  many  others  soon  after  entered,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  adjacent  oKntry.  Of  this  the  Indians  complained ;  but  instead  of  par- 
ing any  regard  to  their  complaints,  a  lottery  of  land  was  set  on  foot  by  the  proprietor,  in  173NI, 
whereby  the  greatest  part  of  the  Fork  lands,  then  full  of  Indian  settlements,  were  ofiered  to  sale. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  amuse  the  Indians,  several  conferences  were  held  with  the  Indians,  one  at 
Durham,  one  at  Pennsbury,  and  one  at  Philadelphia.  (See  the  deed  above,  on  page  506.)  The 
people  during  these  conferences  were  settling  thick  at  the  Forks. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  commenced  an  establishment  at  Nazaredi  about 
the  year  1738-'40;  but  soon  after  relinquished  it,  and  sold  out  to  the 
Moravians,  who  came  in  1740,  and  established  themselves  both  at  Beth- 
lem  and  Nazareth.  David  Brainerd  spent  a  number  of  years  of  his  holy 
and  useful  life  in  labors  among  the  Indians  at  the  Forks,  and  in  occaaoaiil 
services  among  the  Irish  settlers,  during  the  years  1744-*46.    He  bnilt  a 
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cabin  at  Mount  BetheL  The  Lutheran  Germans  came  in  at  a  later  date. 
After  the  revolution  the  Irish  settlers  began  to  seek  homes  in  other  re- 
g^kms,  following  the  frontier  as  it  receded  towards  the  west ;  and  their 
families  have  nearly  all  disappeared  from  the  county,  their  places  be- 
ing supplied  by  Grermans.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  change  has 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Kittatinny  valley,  from  Easton 
to  Mercersburg.  The  aged  Mr.  Stroud  of  Monroe  co.  remembers  well 
when  there  was  not  a  German  family,  except  Moravians,  in  all  the  slate 
lands  of  the  county. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  the  details  of  the  early  history  of 
the  CO.  under  the  head  of  the  prominent  towns.  For  an  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  several  townships,  in  1799,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Le- 
kigh  CO. 

Easton,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  rivers,  in  the  advantages  of  its  position,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  surrounding  scenery,  it  can  vie  with  any  inland  town  in  the  state. 
Th^  society  here  is  excellent ;  the  citizens  are  a  moral,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  people.  The  dwellings  are  well  built ;  generally  of  brick  or 
limestone,  and  the  churches  are  spacious  and  costly.  The  borough  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  county  buildings,  German  Reformed,  Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches,  an  academy,  a 
classical  school,  a  public  library,  founded  in  1811,  and  containing  about 
3,000  volumes,  an  excellent  mineralogical  cabinet,  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  and  two  banks.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  grain 
trade  from  the  Kittatinny  valley,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  courthouse 
there  are  18  flouring-mills.  several  of  which  are  in  the  borough ;  besides 
four  oil-mills  and  a  number  of  saw-mills.  The  Bushkill  cr.,  which  enters 
north  of  the  town,  has  heretofore  furnished  the  principal  water-power, 
but  recently  a  vast  amount  has  been  added  by  the  works  of  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Co.,  who,  by  means  of  their  dam  and  canal,  have  21  feet  fall 
at  South  Easton.  The  splendid  bridge  across  the  Delaware  cost  about 
•65,000 ;  there  was  a  chain  bridge  across  the  Lehigh,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  flood  of  8th  Jan.,  1841,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  superstructure  of  wood  on  the  usual  plan.  Lafayette  college  occupies 
a  commanding  site  on  a  high  hill  north  of  the  town,  from  which  a  mag- 
nificent view  is  eiyoyed  of  the  fine  scenery  of  this  vicinity. 

LafiBiyeite  coU^  had  its  origin  in  Uie  public-spirited  exertions  of  Hon.  James  M.  Porter,  (now 
secretary  of  war  J  and  a  numto  of  other  intelligent  citizens  of  Easton.  A  charter  had  been 
gnmled  in  1836,  and  a  board  of  trustees  organized,  but  attempts  to  procure  Ainds  were  for  several 
years  unsuccessful.  It  was  originally  designed  for  a  military  school,  after  the  model  of  Capt. 
rartridge's  academy ;  but  this  plan  not  meeting  with  general  ^probation,  it  was  changed  in  1832 
jfor  that  of  a  collegiate  institution,  on  the  manual  labor  sys&m.  The  Rer.  Dr.  George  Junkiii 
was  ^>pointed  president,  assisted  by  several  professors.  The  legislature  having  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  college,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
Easton  and  Philadelphia  for  ftods  to  erect  the  present  edifice,  temporary  accommodations  hav* 
ing  been  rented  (or  the  first  year.  This  appeal  was  successftd ;  and  on  the  4th  July,  1833,  the 
eomer-stooe  was  laid  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Porter,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  ap|>ropriate 
ceremonies.  The  edifice  is  113  feet  by  44,  containing  in  all  sixty  rooms,  and  has  received  the 
name  trt  Brainerd  Hall,  in  memory  of  the  pious  labors  of  that  devoted  missionary  in  this  region. 
The  first  term  was  opened  in  the  new  building  in  May,  1834»  when  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin  and  thxm 
other  professors  were  duly  inaugurated. 

The  institution  has  eontinuMl  to  flourish.  In  1840  or  '41  the  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin  resigned  and 
loek  oharge of  an  instituftioa  in  Ohio;  w|mb  he  was  soeoeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mi.  Yeomawh  a 
gndimte  of  Williams  college,  Mass,    Thecooneof  stadiesis  geneiaUy  thatof  tbeothercoDsgM 
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olthe  tUte^  whhiligkt  Tniation.    TIm  laciiUj  is  o<mi|NMed  of  mea  of  tatoi  aii4  leaai^,  a^ 
the  institution  is  assuming  an  honoTable  rank  among  her  elder  competitors. 

A  considerable  increase  of  business  has  been  caused  here  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co/s  improvements  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
m  1829 ;  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn.  canal  in  1831 ;  and  of  the 
Morris  canal  through  N.  Jersey  to  N.  York.  The  distance  to  N.  York  by 
land  is  60  miles ;  by  Morris  canal  more  than  110;  to  Philadelphia  by  land 
M  miles ;  to  Bristol  by  canal  60,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  30  more. 
Population  in  1810,  1,650;  in  1820,  2,450;  in  1830,  3,700;  and  in  1840, 
exclusive  of  South  Easton,  4,865.  South  Easton  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
ike  Lehigh,  a  mile  above  Easton.  It  was  established  by  the  Liehigh 
Navigation  Ca  as  a  manufacturing  village,  and  contains,  in  operation^ 
a  large  cotton  factory,  a  rolling  and  nail  mill,  several  grist-mills,  saw- 
Biills,  d&e.  A  rifle  factory,  foundry,  and  furnace,  were  sdao  established, 
but  in  1842  were  not  in  operation.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish 
.  here  a  manufeu^tory  of  steel,  which  shall  use  the  iron  of  this  vicini^. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  early  records  of  the  co., 
that  Easton  was  laid  out  by  Hugh  Wilson,  of  Allen  township,  and  CoL 
Martin,  of  Mount  Bethel,  commissioners,  and  William  Parscms,  surveycnr, 
about  the  year  1737  or  '38,  or  soon  after  the  Indicm  walk.  It  does  not 
iq>pear,  however,  to  have  been  settled  for  some  years  afterward,  and  not 
very  extensively  until  the  county  was  established  in  1752 ;  the  eaiiier 
settlements  having  been  made  ftirther  in  the  interior,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  Moravian  brethren  had  a  Brothers'  house  here  at  an  early  day — a 
large  edifice  of  stone.  It  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  place, 
farming  a  part  of  Mr.  Bauchman's  hoteL  In  the  early  days  of  the 
town,  aJl  the  limestone  lands  between  it  and  Bethlehem,  back  from  the 
streams,  were  termed  the  dry  lands^  and  the  barrens  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
springs  to  be  found  upon  tC^m  they  were  considered  unfit  finr  residence, 
s^  were  left  in  a  wild  unsettled  state.  Before  Lehigh  oo.  was  set  oflT 
(1812)  it  Was  a  subject  of  complaint  by  the  Bethlehem  and  Allentown 
people,  in  their  petitions  for  a  new  county,  ^that  they  had  to  travel  so  far 
through  this  desolate  region,  entirely  destitute  of  water  or  sustenance  foat 
man  or  beas^  to  reach  the  county  seat"  This  statement  would  hardly  be 
believed  by  one  now  passing  through  the  fertile  limestone  farms  between 
Bethlehem  and  Easton. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  research  of  Mr.  Sebring,  of  Easton,  for  the  fol- 
lowing document,  illustrating  the  peculiar  sectarian  prejuxUcea  of  that 
day,  and  also  showing  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town. 

7f  Os  W^nkipfid  theJM$iic€$  of  the  Court  of  General  Quarter  SeeeUnu  of  the  Pomee^  htU  ei 
EaeteUf  for  the  county  of  Northampton^  the  18M  June,  1755. 

The  petttioB  of  dnren  inhabitanti  of  said  town  and  others,  humbly  tboweCfa : 
That  yoor  petitkmen  are  very  apprehenaiye  your  warships  have  been  jrreaUr  i^^need  npon,  in 
gnnting  lecoounendatiQns  to  his  hoixir  the  governor  for  sundry  Roman  Cathoues,  out  of  leifianee 
«  his  pieesDt  majesty,  our  most  gracious  sovweign,  fi>r  keeping  public  houses  in  this  town, 
when  those  who  profess  the  Pkotestant  rohgion  have  bean  lejacteds  that  your  petitioiMn  hnmb^ 
eeooeive  this  pimctioe  may  have  pernicious  oonseqoenoes  at  Hiis  time,  when  an  open  ruptoie  is 
now  daily  expected  between  a  Rtnnan  Catholic  powerful  and  perfidious  prinoe  and  the  etowa  of 
Chseat  Bntain ;  as  the  Romans  have  thereby  a  better  opportuni^  of  beoomif  ae^oaiated  with 
wr  dsuM^amst  tlMi%  and  am  Ihsfdby  the  better  SMUed  to  disced 
them  aboetiM. 
Your  petitiooen  theiefen  pray  that  your  honoct  wiH  make  pmper  mspky  into  this  matter,  and 
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Kfant  sooh  ledress  u  the  circumstances  of  things  maj  raqnbe ;  and  jonr  petitionen  win  ever 
pnr,  &c 

jtisper  Seidl,  Henry  Rintker,  Stophel  Wagoner,  PhiHp  Mann,  John  Wagle,  Jacob  Mineiv  Na- 
thaniel Veroon,  Lodwick  Coning,  William  Hoffman,  Robert  Latiraore,  David  Jones,  James 
Ferej,  Robert  McCracken,  Rob^  Coonffelton,  John  Latumore,  Thomas  SiUyman,  Thomas* 
yViiatm,  William  Hays,  Thomas  Patton,  Conrad  Hesse,  Isaac  Miller,  Joseph  Brader,  Wilham 
Mack,  John  Jones,  Ballser  Hesse,  Jacob  Bachman. 

The  petition  is  endorsed,  **  John  Fricker  is  not  allowed  a  recommendation,  du^,  being  a  Romas 

C^tlM^C** 

Easton  was  a  favorite  place  for  holding  councils  with  the  Indian  chiefs 
between  the  years  1754  and  1761,  while  the  French  were  endeavoring  to 
seduce  the  tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  cuid  the  Ohio  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  English.  It  was  not  unconunon  to  see  from  200  to  500  ^dians 
present  on  these  occasions,  and  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  province 
and  of  other  colonies.  It  was  during  the  course  of  these  negotiations 
that  Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  succeeded — by  his  eloquence,  by 
tbe  weight  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the  finnness  and  cunning 
of  his  diplomacy — ^in  redeeming  his  nation,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their 
degrading  subserviency  to  the  Six  Nations ;  and  also  in  securing  from 
tlie  proprietary  government,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  some  acknow- 
ledgment and  reparation  for  the  wrongs  done  to  his  nation  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  Indian  walk,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
drive  them  from  the  forks.  He  would  scarcelv  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing these  advantages,  had  he  not  been  assisted  and  advised  at  every  step 
by  the  Quakers  and  members  of  the  Friendly  Association,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  preserving  peace  and  of  seeing  justice  done  to  the  Indians. 
They  suggested  to  Teedyuscung  the  propriety  of  having  a  secretary  of 
his  own,  (Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,)  to  take  minutes  of  what  was  said  and 
done  in  council.  This  was  to  prevent  that  convenient  forgetfulness 
-which  often  seized  the  proprietary  secretaries  whenever  the  proprietary"" 
interest  required  it  This  measure  was  strenuously  resisted  both  by  the 
governor  eaid  George  Croghan,  but  firmly  insisted  upon  by  Teedjruscung. 
The  first  council  was  held  in  July,  1756 ;  but  as  the  parties  were  not 
fblly  prepared,  and  the  attendance  was  small,  the  more  important  busi- 
ness was  deferred  until  autumn.  On  the  8th  Nov.  1756,  the  Indian  tribes, 
Delawares,  Shawanees,  Mohicans,  and  Six  Nations,  represented  by  their 
principal  chie&  and  warriors,  met  Gov.  Denny,  with  his  council,  commis- 
sioners, and  secretary,  and  a  great  nimiber  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
chiefly  Quakers.  Great  pomp  was  observed  on  these  occasions.  •*  At 
three  o'clock,'*  says  the  record,  "  the  governor  marched  from  his  lodgings 
to  the  place  of  conference,  guarded  by  a  party  of  the  Royal  Americans 
in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  a  detachment  of  Col.  Weiser's  provincials 
in  subdivisions  in  the  rear,  with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  music 
playing — ^which  order  was  always  observed  in  going  to  the  place  of  con- 
ference. Teedyuscung,  who  represented  four  tribes,  was  the  chief 
speaker  on  the  occasion. 

"  When  the  governor  requested  of  him  to  explain  the  eanse  of  the  dissBtiefaction  and  hoetifity 
of  the  Indians,  he  mentioned  several, — among  which  were,  the  instigations  of  the  French,  and 
die  iU  usage  or  grievances  thev  had  suffered  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jetsej. 

**  When  the  governor  desired  to  be  informed  what  these  grievances  were,  Teedyuscung  replied, 
'  I  have  not  &r  to  go  for  an  instance :  this  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his  foot) 
was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  is  taken  from  me  hj  fraud.  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean 
aO  the  land  lyinff  between  Tohiccon  creek  and  Wioming,  on  the  river  Susquehanna.  I  have  not 
onlj  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  tiung  has  been  done  to  me  as  to  several 
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tfftctt  in  New  Jeney,  o?er  ike  rivw.'  The  covenior  Mked  him  niiat  ke  teetnt  bf  fimmif 
Teedyoscang  answeredi '  When  one  man  had  ronnerly  liberty  to  purchaee  lands,  and  he  too^  tlM 
deed  from  tt^  Indiimi  for  it,  and  then  dies — after  his  death  his  children  for^  a  deed  like  the  ' — 

s  India 


ane,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands  from  the  Indians  which  theji 
«dd,-*-this  is  fraud  ;  also,  when  one  king  has  tend  beyond  the  river  and  another  kinr  haii  imi€ 
on  this  side-4)oth  bounded  by  riTers,  mountains,  and  springs,  which  cannot  be  moTed  end  tk» 
proprietaries,  greedy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to  another, — ^tkis  likewise 
^iM  fraud,* 

*<  Then  the  ffoyemor  asked  Teedyuscung  whether  he  had  been  senred  so  ?  He  answerad, 
<  Yes — I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province  :  all  the  land  extending  from  Tohiccos,  over  Hm 
great  mountain,  to  Wiominff,  has  been  taken  from  me  hy  fraud;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  aeQ 
imd  to  the  oi<i  proprietary  by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came,  and  got  it 
run  by  a  wtrait  couree  by  the  compass^  and  by  that  means  UxSl  m  oDidde  the  quantky  intcsMM 
to  be  sold ;  and  because  they  had  been  unwillinjg  to  give  up  the  land  to  the  English  as  fiir  as  the 
walk  extended,  the  governor  sent  for  their  cousins  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  idways  been  hard 
masters  to  them,  to  come  down  and  drive  them  from  the  land.  The  English  made  so  many  pte- 
aents  to  the  8ix  Nations,  that  they  would  hear  no  explanation  from  the  Ddawaies;  anid  tbe 
chief  (Conassatego)  abused  them,  and  called  them  women.  The  Six  Nations  had,  however,  givtA 
to  them  and  the  Shawances  the  country  on  the  Juniata  for  a  hunting  ^und,and  had  so  informed 
the  governor ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  latter  permitted  the  whites  to  go  and  settle  upon 
those  lands*  That  two  years  before,  the  ^veraor  had  been  to  Albany  to  buy  more  of  the  1^»d» 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  described  their  purchase  by  points  of  compass,  which  they  did  net 
understand — ^includin|r  not  only  the  Juniata,  but  also  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna^ 
which  the  Indians  did  not  intend  to  sell ;  and  when  all  these  things  were  known,  they  declared 
they  would  no  longer  be  friends  to  the  English,  who  were  tiying  to  get  all  their  country  fnm 
them.* 

He  assured  the  council  that  they  were  ^lad  to  meet  their  old  friends  the  English,  to  smoke  thu 
pipe  of  peace  with  them,  and  hoped  that  justice  would  be  done  to  them  for  all  the  injuries  which 
they  had  received." 

This  conference  continued  nine  da3rs9  and  at  the  close  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  Shawanees  and  Delawares  and  the  Eng- 
lish. The  governor  also  offered  to  satisfy  them  for  the  land  in  the  FoiIbb 
and  the  Minisinks,  but  as  many  of  those  concerned  in  the  land  were  not 
v^esent,  that  question,  at  the  suggestion  of  Teedyuscung,  w€is  adjoomedf 
and  was  fully  discussed  at  a  subsequent  council  held  at  Easton  in  July, 
1757.  The  old  deeds  were  called  for,  but  could  not  all  be  produced. 
Teedyuscung  was  well  plied  with  liquor ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Quakers  could  keep  him  in  a  proper  state  to  see  clearly  his  own 
interest,  and  to  resist  the  powerful  intrigues  of  Col.  Croghan  with  tho 
Six  Nations  to  weaken  his  influence.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to  refer 
the  deeds  to  the  adjudication  of  the  king  and  council  in  England,  and  the 
question  was  quieted  for  a  time. 

Another  council  was  held  here  in  the  autunm  of  1758,  having  for  its 
object  more  especially  the  a(jyustment  of  all  differences  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  other  tribes.  All  the  Six  Nationa,  most  of  the 
Delaware  tribes,  the  Shawanees,  the  Miamis,  the  Mohicans,  Monseys, 
Nanticokes,  Conoys,  &c.,  were  represented :  in  all,  about  500  Indians 
were  present.  The  governors  of  Pa.  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  Wm,  Jokaaant 
Col.  Croghan,  Mr.  Chew,  Mr.  Norris,  and  other  dignitaries,  with  a  great 
number  of  Quakers,  also  attended.  Teedyuscung,  who  had  been  very  in- 
fluential in  forming  the  council,  acted  as  principal  speaker  for  many  of  the 
tribes ;  but  the  Six  Nations  took  great  umbrctge  at  the  importance  which  he 
assumed,  and  endeavored  to  destroy  his  influence.  Teedyuscung,  howevery 
notwithstanding  he  was  well  plied  with  liquor,  bore  himself  with  digaity 
and  firmness,  refused  to  succumb  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  was  iHt>of 
against  the  wiles  of  Col.  Croghan  and  the  governor.  The  council  con- 
tinued eighteen  days.    The  land  questions  were  discussed— especially  the 
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pwohafle  of  1754,  by  which  the  line  was  ran  firom  near  Penn's  or.,  N.  W. 
by  W.,  **  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.'*  (See  page  26.)  All  the 
land  under  that  purchase  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountain  was  restored, 
the  deed  being  confirmed  for  the  remainder,  except  for  lands  on  the  West 
Branch.  All  causes  of  misunderstanding  between  the  English  and  the  In- 
dians being  removed,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  on  the  26th  Oct. 
An  additional  compensation  tor  lands  was  given ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
treaty  stores  of  rum  were  opened  to  the  Indians,  who  soon  exhibited  a 
scene  of  brutal  intoxication.  There  was  also  another  council  held  at 
Easton  in  1761,  concerning  the  Delaware  settlement  at  Wyoming,  in 
^diich  Teedyuscung  took  an  active  and  eloquent  part. 

Bbthlehem,  the  principal  town  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians 
in  the  U.  States,  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh, 
at  the  mouth  of  Manockisy  cr.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  said  **  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest  park  cmd  forest  scenes  in  England,  to  which 
it  bears  a  great  resemblance.  The  town  hcus  always  elicited  the  admi- 
ration of  travellers  by  its  substantial,  neat,  and  orderly  appearance,  cor^ 
responding  with  the  character  of  the  excellent  people  that  founded  it. 
The  principal  buildings  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are,  the 
qmcious  church,  capable  of  containing  about  2,000  persons — the  only 
one  in  the  place ;  the  Brothers'  house,  and  Sisters'  house,  where  those 
who  choose  to  live  in  a  state  of  single-blessedness,  and  still  earn  an  inde- 
pendent support,  can  do  so ;  the  corpse-house  and  cemetery ;  the  museum 


Church  and  Female  Seminary. 

of  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society,  containing  a  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  a  collection  of  curiosities  sent  in  by  the  missionary  brethren  from  all 
parts  of  ike  world ;  the  very  celebrated  seminary  for  young  ladies ;  the 
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water-works  on  the  Manockisy,  said  to  haTe  been  in  operation  more  than 
90  years,  and  which  furnished  the  model  for  those  in  Philadelphia. 

All  the  property  at  Bethlehem  belongs  to  the  society,  who  lease  out  the 
lots  only  to  members  of  their  own  communion.  Each  individual  when 
of  age  becomes  a  voluntary  subscriber  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  with 
the  right  of  withdrawing  himself  at  pleasui'e  ;  in  which  case,  however, 
ke  is  required  to  dispose  of  his  property,  if  a  householder,  and  r^nove  firom 
the  town.  Each  member  pursues  his  occupation  on  his  own  private  ac- 
count ;  but  if  any  particular  trade  should  suffer  by  too  great  competitioUt 
the  society  will  not  permit  a  new  competitor  in  the  same  trade,  aithoi^ 
a  member  of  the  society,  to  locate  himself  in  the  {dace.  This  secures  t» 
all  a  competence.  The  society  takes  charge  of  its  own  poor,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  very  few.  The  Moravian  system  is  probably  the 
most  successful  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  the  U.  States  to  maintain 
a  community  on  the  common  property  plan,  having  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single 
lawyer  in  the  place,  nor  is  one  needed.  There  are  only  two  hotels  in  the 
place— both  good  ones.  Although  the  place  has  its  full  share  of  trairel 
and  of  strangers,  yet  the  society  has  never  found  it  ^  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public"  to  license  six  or  eight  tippling  taverns.  The 
Lehigh  canal  passes  the  town  along  the  river.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Lehigh.    Population  in  1840,  1,622. 

"  The  MoraTiAns  are  fond  of  musioi  and  in  the  church,  besides  a  fine.toned  organ,  they  bare 
a  full  band  of  instruments.  When  a  member  of  the  commmiitj  dies,  they  have  a  pecul^  cere- 
mony :  four  musicians  ascend  to  the  tower  of  the  church  with  trumpets,  an4  announce  the  event 
by  performing  the  death  dirge.  The  body  is  immediately  rsnoved  to  the  house  aj^inted  for  the 
dead — *  the  corpse-house' — where  the  remains  are  deposited  for  three  days.  The  wequng  wiU 
lows,  whose  branches  oyerhang  this  resting-place  for  the  dead,  convey  an  impression  of  the  so- 
lemnity  and  silence  which  reigns  in  the  narrow-bouse  prepared  for  all  mankind.  It  stands  de- 
Cached  from  all  other  buildings ;  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the  stir  and  bustle  of 
business,  and  appears  in  character  with  the  purpose  to  which-  it  is  devoted.  On  the  third  day  the 
ftmeral  service  is  performed  at  the  church.  The  corpse  is  brought  from  the  dead-house  to  the 
lawn  in  fit>nt,  and  after  several  strains  of  solenm  music,  the  procession  moves  towards  the  grave, 
with  the  band  still  playing,  which  is  continued  some  time  after  the  coffin  is  deposited.  The 
graveyard  is  kept  with  perfect  neatness.  The  graves  are  in  rows,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  a 
plabi  white  stoiM,  about  twelve  inches  square,  on  which  is  engraved  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death — ^nothing  more  is  aUowed  b;^  the  regulations  of  the  society. 
A  stone,  rude  as  it  may  be,  is  sufficient  to  tdl  where  we  lie,  and  it  matters  little  to  him  on  whose 
puls(^MS  bosom  it  reposes.  The  ground  is  divided  into  various  apartments,  for  males,  females, 
adults,  children,  and  strangers.  Among  the  many  graves  that  we  looked  at  was  that  of  the  pious 
Heckewelder,  bom  1743,  died  m  1833." 

^  We  were  shown  the  house  where  Lafavette  lav  during  his  recovery  from  the  wound  received 
«t  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  were  told  that  the  woman  who  acted  as  a  nurse  had  an  inter, 
view  with  the  old  general  when  he  last  visited  the  country,  and  that  she  was  now  living  in  the 
•  Sister  House.'  '^•^Travellert'  NoUb, 


In  the  ninth  century  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria  being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Constantinob. 
pie,  became  a  Christian,  and,  through  her  means,  on  her  return  to  her  native  land,  a  Christian 
church  was  established  in  her  country,  of  which  the  King  of  Moravia  and  the  Duke  of  Bohemia 
were  members.  A  part  of  these  churches  were,  afterwards  forced  into  the  Roman  church,  but  a 
•elect  few  still  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Rome.  This  little  remnant,  adhering  to  the  pure  and 
simple  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church,  suffered  a  variety  of  persecutions  for  several  centuries, 
and  at  last  were  permitted  to  live  in  a  wasted  province  on  the  borders  of  Moravia.  Here  th^ 
established  a  church  in  1457,  on  what  they  deemed  '*  the  Rule  and  Law  of  Christ,''  calling  them, 
selves  at  first  Fratres  legU  Christie  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,  and  finally,  UtUttu  Frm» 
trum,  or  United  Bntbren.  They  were  a  regular,  sound,  and  evangelical  diurch  a  century  before 
the  reformation  of  Luther;  and  were  in  intimate  communion  with  the  Waldenses,  who  had  beea 
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pnmtmd  tmeonCfM  from  the  dajn  of  the  Aposdes.  Coont  Zinxendorf  was  not  the  iboider  of 
the  Moravian  church,  as  imagined  by  man j,  but  merely  the  protector  of  its  members,  when  driven 
fiom  their  native  land.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  m  his  village  of  Bethelsdorf.  He  assisted 
tliem  to  reorganize  their  church,  and  after  fruitless  attempts  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Lutheran 
ohnroh,  he  became  himself  one  of  them,  and  their  leader  and  guardian,  especially  in  temporal 
matters.  When  in  1734  the  Elector  of  Saxony  expelled  the  United  Brethren  and  the  foUowers 
of  Schwenckfeld  from  his  dominions,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  the  count's  village  of  Bethelsdorf, 
[in  Upper  Lusatia]  since  17^,  resolved  to  go  to  Greorgia,  and  the  count  undertook  to  procure  a 
ftee  passage  for  them  from  the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  colony  residing  in  London.  They  estab- 
lished  missions  in  Georgia,  bat  refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony,  were  obliged 
to  leave,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  peaceable  domain  of  Wm.  Penn,  about  the  year  1739  and 
MO.  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  who  had  labored  in  conjunction  with  th«n  in  Georgia,  had  begun 
to  erect  a  large  building  in  the  **  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for  negro  children,  to  which 
lae  gave  the  name  of  Nasareth.  At  his  request  the  brethren  undertook  to  finish  the  building, 
though  attended  with  great  danger,  the  Indians  refusing  to  quit  the  country,  and  threatening  to 
murder  them  :  they  were  compelled  to  leave  it  in  1740.*'  ^ 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  events  at  Bethlehem,  and  its  vicinity,  is  con* 
flkosed  from  LMkiel*s  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  America : — 

Bishop  Nischman,  arriving  in  1740,  with  a  company  of  brethren  and  sisters,  from  Europe,  they 
made  purchase  of  the  present  site  of  Bethlehem.  "  It  was  wild  and  woody,  at  a  distance  of  80 
mike  from  the  nearest  town,  and  only  two  European  houses  stood  in  the  neighborhood,  about  two 
mlee  up  the  liver.  No  other  dwellings  were  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  country,  except  the  soat- 
tsnd  huts  or  eottages  of  the  Indians.  Rev.  Chr.  Hy.  Ranch  assisted  Bishop  Nischman  in  his 
labors  here.*' 

[Here  is  a  view  of  the  first  house  erected  in  Bethlehem.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill^ 
wben  the  road  now  winds  down  to  the  flouring-mill  on  the  Manockoey.] 


F^rH  House  built  in  Bethlehem. 

Some  time  after,  the  Brethren  purchased  "  the  manor  of  Nasareth,"  from  Mr.  Whitfield,  finished 
the  house,  and  "  Nazareth  became  by  degrees  a  verv  pleasant  fettlement"  The  Indians  wera 
feoonciled,  and  permission  was  obtained  of  the  Six  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  the  missioa. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1741,  Count  Zinxendorf  arrived  in  America ;  and  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer of  1742  visited  Bethlehem.  While  here  he  made  a  missionary  tour  among  the  villages  of 
the  red-men  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Benigna,  and  several  brethren  and 
ttsteri — Gleaming  their  mannera,  securing  their  afiections,  and  preacning  to  those  ferocious  war- 
liors  the  gospel  of  peace.  **  His  fint  visit  was  to  the  Indian  Pfttemi,  [Tademy  7]  who  lived  not 
Ihr  from  Nazareth.  He  (Patemi)  was  a  man  of  remarkably  quiet  and  modest  deportment,  spoke 
English  well,  and  regulated  his  housekeepmg  much  in  the  European  style."  lliey  also  visited 
Clistowacka,  and  another  Indian  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Delawares ;  and  then  proceeded  over 
the  Blue  mountain  to  Pochapuchkung  and  Meniolagomekah.  The  count  also  extended  his  tour 
to  Tulpehoeken,  the  residence  of  Conrad  Weiser,  and  to  the  Shawanees  and  Delawares  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Shamokin.    He  returned  to  Europe  in  1743. 

Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  continued  to  increase  and  prosper :  new  Brethren  came  from  other 
•tatkms  to  labor  here;  and  maiiybelieTing  Indians  w«re  baptised.    BethMmn  beoame  a  ocBtnl 
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jitetkm,  ft— which1h>  Ihuthim^aQhtfiMriiwtiMiiBiM  iw  tte<iiw%gm 
ckpATture,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  different  ontoosU  of  the  miimian,  on  the  iimin 
the  Sufquehamia,  and  erentnaUj  in  the  distant  w^  ef  tiie  ABefrboiy  and  Ohio  nyera.     Littie 
Tillages  of  Christian  Indians,  Hots  of  Giaee,  Hots  of  Feaee,  Huts  of  MeKj,  were  organised  «l 
TSrioos  points,  under  the  Society's  regulations,  wbeve  the  eonrerts  might  grow  in  graee,  t 
lasted  by  the  heathemsh  rites  and  revels  of  their  untamed  Welhnn.    Raoch,  Boettnerv  8< 

Mack,  Christian  Frederick  Post,  Heckewelder,  Zeisberger,  Bishop  Nisehman,  Bishop  i 

hoff,  Bishop  Spangenberg,  and  otJiers,  were  the  laborers  in  this  seU-denying  enteiMise.  So  Cm. 
quent  were  the  risits  of  the  misRonaxies  and  Christian  Indians  to  the  Susquehanna^  thai  a 
beaten  path  was  worn  across  the  Nesoopeck  mountains,  between  Gnadenhutteo  and  Wyonuajg. 

A  formal  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Brethren  to  the  mnd  council  at  Onondaga,  from  wliom 
they  received  eiqM^ss  permission  to  estabUsh  their  mission  stations  in  the  Indian  domain ;  and 
two  of  the  brethren  were  also  permitted  to  reside  anMmg  the  Six  Nations,  to  leain  their  language. 

**  Among  those  baptixed  in  1750,"  says  Loakiet,  "  was  one  Tadeusound,  caUed  Honest  Mm 
by  the  English.  His  baptism  was  delayed  some  time  because  of  his  wavering  di^Mskion  ;  hot 
bavixi^  once  been  present  at  a  baptism,  he  said  to  one  of  the  Brethren,  *  I  am  distrMsed  that  tbs 
tune  i»  not  yet  come  that  I  shall  be  baptized  and  cleansed  in  the  blood  of  CSirist  O  that  I 
were  baptized  and  cleansed  in  his  blood  i*  He  received  this  favor  socm  after,  and  wan  uaaieA 
Clideon.  The  missionaries  hesitated  also  about  baptixing  another  Indian,  hving  in  Mriiinlagrimii 
kah,  called  Big  Jacob ;"  but  he  was,  after  close  examination,  b^itized,  ud  named  FuvL  ^  Ha 
remained  faithful  unto  the  end."  Not  so,  however,  with  Tadeuscund*  Four  years  afterwavdi^ 
when  the  Susquehanna  Indians  wen  secretly  plotting  to  join  the  Fnsach,  and  oonmienee  faosCBi. 
ties  agaiast  the  English,  it  was  ptat  of  the  scheme  to  pecsuade  the  Christian  Indians  of  Gnadea. 
hntten  to  remove  to  Wyoming,  that  the  others  might  foil  upon  the  white  people,  below  tiw  okmbu 
tains.  **  Abraham,  a  Mohiean,  and  Gideon  Tadeuscund  were  the  most  active  in  promoting^  this 
•ffinr.  The  latter  soon  proved,  by  his  whole  behavior,  that  the  doubtoof  the  missienaiiea  eoi* 
esming  his  steadiness  wcte  but  too  well  founded.  He  was  like  a  ned  shaken  with  the  wind." 
(See  paffe  ISd.) 

The  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  following  year,  brou|^t  a  desolatmg  storm  of  savage  warfare  up* 
en  the  whole  fhmtier.  Many  white  setSements  near  the  Blue  mountain  were  cut  of^  and  enm 
the  poor  Brethren  and  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten  did  not  escape.  The  Moravians,  and  thoir  In* 
£an  converts,  were  in  danger  between  two  6res.  The  hostile  Indians  were  burning  and  ravnciaif 
their  villages  on  the  Lehigh.  Ontheotherhand,theIrishof  the  Kittatinny  valley  viewed  witiijeal« 
ousy,  not  without  some  reason,  the  asylum  aflforded  to  hostile  parties  of  Indians  at  the  GhristiaB 
Indian  villages,  as  they  passed  back  and  forth  through  the  countxy :  it  was  charged  too  againsl 
the  Brethren  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ook>ny ;  and  folsdy  charged, 
moreover,  that  they  were  actually  in  league  with  the  French.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  men* 
excited  and  exasperated  by  the  murder  of  their  familiel^  that  these  charjres  were  vrithout  Ibun. 
dation.  Th^  openly  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Indian  converts,  and  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  friendlv  Indians  even  to  hunt  in  the  woods.  The  missionaries  themselves  were  tnsnlted  and 
abused.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  affiighted  Indians,  whose  towns  had  been  bumtv  took 
fduge  at  Bethlehem. 

T^e  Moravian  establishments  were  a  ^;reat  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  the  hostile  Indians,  sines 
they  could  not  persuade  the  friendly  Indians  to  destroy  the  misrionary  towns.  **  Sometimes  weU. 
disposed  Indians,  hearing  of  a  plot  against  them  by  the  wairiovs,  would  travel  all  night  to  warn 
the  Brethren  ;  and  thus  their  schemes  were  defeated."  Great  numbers  of  the  distressed  wlute 
settlers  took  refuge  in  the  Moravian  settlements.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children  came  even 
ftom  diitant  places,  crying  and  begging  for  shelter ;  some  almost  destitute,  having  left  their  aH» 
and  fled  in  the  night  Scnae  Beethien,  going  with  wagons  to  fetch  corn  fkom  the  mill,  beyond  the 
Blue  mountain,  were  met  by  a  great  number  of  white  people  in  distress,  the  savages  having  at- 
tacked their  towns,  murdered  many,  and  set  fire  to  their  dwellings.  The  Brethren  loaded  their 
wagons  with  these  people.  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Friedensthal,  Christiansbrunn,  and  the  Rose^ 
were  at  this  time  considered  asylums  for  all,  as  long  as  there  was  room ;  and  -the  empty  school- 
houses  and  mills  were  allotted  them  for  residence. 

In  Jan.  1757,  public  service  be^an  to  be  performed  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  Indian  language,  the 
fiturgy  being  translated  into  Mohican,  by  the  missionary  Jacob  Schmich.  Several  parts  of  the 
ficriptures,  and  many  hymns,  were  also  translated  into  the  Delavrare  language,  for  the  use  of  tha 
church  and  schools.  The  children  frequently  came  together  and  sang  praises  in  German,  Mohi* 
can,  and  Delaware  hymns. 

June  10, 1757,  the  first  house  was  built  at  Nain,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indian  Brethren, 
who  would  not  remeve  to  Wyoming;  but  the  war  retarded  the  progress  of  the  buildmgs.  In  ths 
autumn  of  1758  Naiti  was  oompteted,  and  the  Indians  removed  thither.  The  ohapd  was  eonsa. 
erated  on  the  18th  Oct.  The  settlement  increased  so  fost  that,  in  1760,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  hive  to  swarm ;  and  a  new  station  was  established  at  Weouetank,  b^^d  the  Blue  mountain. 
Cd.  Croghan  desired  to  have  the  treaties  hdd  at  Bethlehem,  but  the  Brethren  uniformly  refused. 
WIna  Tadtweuid  was  coaung  t»  one  of  thsfetnatiets  ha  was  acsonpanisd  by  ths  chiaf  ctf  tht 
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AAer  the  treaty  at  Easton,  in  1758,  it  was  detennined  to  hold  a  grand  council  in  Philade^hia, 
Ibr  tiM  pnrpooe  of  making  a  general  peace  with  all  the  Indian  nations ;  and  it  became  necevaary 
te  deepateh  a  measemrar  to  the  hostile  trihee  on  the  Ohio.  This  was  a  dangerous  eirand ;  bii 
Ghriatian  Fredenek  Post,  one  of  the  brethren,  agreed  to  ondertake  it.  He  went  twice  to  the 
Ohio,  and  was  sucoeesful  in  his  mission.  On  the  let  July,  1758,  he  arrived  in  Bethlehem,  with 
the  Indian  deputies ;  and  thence  proceeded  with  them  to  Philadelphia. 

The  journal  of  Post,  a  moot  iotereeting  nurative,  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Proud^s  His- 
toffyt>f  Penns]^vania : 

'*  In  Aug.  1760,  the  affecting  news  of  the  death  of  Count  Zinzendorf  anived  at  Bethlehem» 
and  made  adeep  impressiGn  upon  the  Indian  congregations, '  who  wept  oyer  his  loss,  and  thanked 
tiw  Lord  for  the  blessings  imparted  unto  them  by  means  of  hb  labors.'  ** 

In  1763,  the  ftontiers  were  again  overrun  by  the  scalding  parties  of  the  western  Indians, 
during  what  was  ealled  Pontiac's  war.  S<nne  of  these  parties  occasionally  skulked  about  the 
Moravian  Indian  towns,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  simultaneous  massacre  of  the 
Stinton  family  and  several  other  Irish  settlements,  revived  the  old  jealousies  between  the  Iririi 
flottlers  of  the  Kittaiinny  valley  and  the  Moravian  brethren.  The  events  of  that  day  which  oe« 
eared  in  ^tua  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Conestoga  Indians  at  Lancaster  by  '*  the  Paztim  men"  on  the  14th  and  27th  of  Decen- 
ber. 

^  The  Irish  declared  that  no  Indians  should  dare  to  show  themselves  in  the  woods;  or  they 
■kould  be  shot  dead  immediately ;  and  that  if  only  one  more  white  man  should  be  mordered  in 
tts  neighborhood,  the  whole  Inak  settlement  would  rise  in  arms  and  kill  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Wequetank,  without  waiting  for  an  order  from  government,  or  an  order  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  Indians  at  Wequetank  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place  and  take  refuge  at  Nazareth. 
Vbe  same  threatening  messages  were  Mpt  to  Nain.  The  day  after  the  murder  of  the  Stinton 
fiimily,  9^  Oct,  1763,  about  50  white  nmn  assembled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lehi^H  with  a 
Tiefw  to  surprise  Nain  in  the  night,  and  murder  all  the  inhabitants.  But  a  neighbonng  friend 
xqpresentin^  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  such  an  attempt  in  stroi^  terms,  the  enemy  forsook 
their  intentions  and  returned  home ;  and  the  Brethren  praised  Grod  for  this  very  mercifUl  pnaet* 
'VStiiNu  Stifl  the  congregation  at  Nain  was  blockaded  on  all  sides.  The  murders  of  the  New 
England  people  at  Wyoming  increased  the  fury  of  the  white  people.  TThe  inhabitants  of  Nain 
veiUured  no  longer  to  go  to  fsthlehem  on  business.  No  Indian  ventured  to  fetch  wood,  or  to 
loc^  after  his  cattle,  without  a  white  iHother  to  accompany  him,  or  a  passport  in  his  pookat." 

The  Moravian  Indians  were  soon  afterwards,  about  8&i  Nov.  1763,  ordered  by  the  govern* 
Blent  to  tefmxt  for  protection  to  Philadelphia,  whcnre  they  were  lodged  in  the  barracks.  Ine  In* 
dians  from  the  mission  at  Wyalusing  also  went  to  Philaddphia  for  the  same  reasons. 

^  Wequetank  was  burnt  by  the  white  people,  and  in  the  night  of  the  18th  Nov.  some  inceadi* 
alias  endeavored  to  set  fire  to  Bethlehem.  The  oil-mill  was  consomed,  and  the  friryof  tfaaflamstf 
was  snch,  that  the  adjoining  water-works  were  with  difficulty  saved.*' 

Peace  was  concluded  wim  the  hostile  Indians  in  1764,  when  the  Moravian  Indians  returned 
in  sa^Bty  to  Bethlehem,  Nain,  and  Wyalusing. 

<*In  the  year  1787,  the  Brethren  in  North  America  esUblished  a  society  oaUed  The  Socie^ 
•f  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  6oq>el  among  the  Heathen,  in  mutation  of  the  sooi* 
4*r  fbr  the  fdrtherance  of  the  gospel,  established  by  the  Brethren  in  England  46  jears  before. 
Tms  society  consists  of  all  the  elders  and  ministers  of  the  congregations  of  the  Umted  Brethren 
in  N.  America,  and  many  other  members  ehosen  at  their  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  so^ 
mCy.  They  hdd  thdr  met  meetmg  21st  Sept  1787,  at  Bethlehem.  On  the  37th  Feb.  1789» 
t^  io«ety  was  iaooiporated  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

Nazareth  is  another  very  pretty  village  of  the  MOTavians,^  10  miles 
north  of  Bethlehem,  and  7  miles  northwest  of  Easton,  on  the  tmnpi^e  to 
Wilkesbarre.  This  place,  in  its  orderly  character  and  n^at  appearance, 
resembles  the  other  towns  of  the  same  fraternity.  It  contains  a  chnrch^ 
a  tavern,  a  Sisters'  house,  a  large  and  flomishing  seminary  for  boys,  nn* 
derthe  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  lUuge,  having  abont  80  scholars,  and  the 
usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect  Rev.  Mr.  Reincke 
is  now  the  nastor.  The  annexed  view  shows  the  new  church  built  is 
1840 ;  behina  it  Mr.  Klnge's  residence ;  in  front  the  boys'  seminary,  and 
on  the  right  of  it  the  Sisters'  house.  There  is  still  standing  on  the  east- 
era  border  of  the  village,  the  original  house  commenced  by  Rev.  George 
Whitfieldy  the  eloquent  preadiw,  aboai  the  year  1738-40,  intended  as  a 
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Churchy  Seminary 9  and  Sisters'  House* 

school  for  African  children.  Before  he  had  finished  it  he  sold  oat  to 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who  completed  the  building.  It  is  a  large  antique  edi- 
fice, built  of  limestone,  with  a  hip-roof,  ai^  has  in  front  between  the  alo- 
ries  a  brick  band  with  crank-shaped  ends,^imilar  to  those  in  many  an- 
cient houses  in  Philadelphia.  This  band  marks  the  limits  of  Whitfield's 
labor. 

Gnadenthal,  Schoenigk,  and  Christian  Sprino,  are  small  Moravian  set- 
tlements about  a  mile  from  Nazareth.  Gnadenthal  is  the  site  of  the  coun- 
ty poorhouse. 

Nazareth  is  situated  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  slate  and  limestone 
lands.  A  slate  quarry  has  been  opened  in  the  neighborhood,  yielding 
only  flag-stones  and  roofing-slate.  A  medicinal  spring  gushes  out  from 
the  slate  rock  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  a  deep  shady  glen — a  de- 
lightful summer  resort  The  population  of  Nazareth  in  1830  was  408-— 
in  1840,  about  450. 

Between  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  are  the  villages  of  Newbbro  and 
Hectown.  Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there  are  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  co.,  a  few  miles  back  firom  the  Lehigh,  Bath,  Howart- 
TowN,  KREmraisYiLLE,  Cherrtvillb,  Kernsville,  and  Berunvillb,  all  pleas- 
ant villages,  supplying  each  its  own  circle  of  farmers.  Near  Chenrville 
is  an  ancient  Lutheran  church,  "  St.  Paulus  Kirck,"  originally  founded  in 
1772.  This  place  was  formerly  known  as  "^  Indian  Land.''  This  region 
on  the  Lehigh  was  originally  known  as  Craig's  settlement,  and  after^ 
wards  as  Allen  township.  Bath  was  laid  out  by  the  Irish  some  yean 
before  the  revolution.  For  the  following  notes  on  the  early  history  of 
Allen  township  we  are  indebted  to  the  diligent  researches  of  Rev.  Mr* 
Webster  of  Mauch  Chunk : 

«  This  Bettlement  was  mmde  from  the  north  of  Inland  about  the  years  17SS-30.  Tliat  was 
tiie  period  at  which  the  tide  of  Presbyterian  emigration  began  to  take  place :  at  this  date  ths 
Irish  settlements  in  Lendondeny,  N.  H^  Colerain,  Mass.,  and  Orange  oo«,  N.  T.,  began.  Says 
Rer.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Philadelphia,  in  April  8,  1730,  to  a  friend,  *Sach  multitudes  of  peofto 
coming  in  from  Ireland  of  late  jears,  our  Presbyterian  oongregations  are  multiplied  in  the  pnrr- 
xnee  to  15  or  16,  all  supplied  with  ministers  but  two  or  three.' 

"  Wm.  Craig,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Craig,  Esq.,  appear  to  have  been  the  pnnoipal  settlers.    Their 
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nft^kuoe  wm  mai  ht  km  whero  tha  Pwthytetian  ehuroh  in  Alleo  iowoMp  now  standi.  Oth- 
en — ^men  of  property,  induenee,  and  retiffiQus  character — ^were,  John  Ralalon«  Bobert  Walker, 
John  Walker,  John  McNair,  John  Ha^,  Jamea  King,  Gabriel  King,  bis  only  son,  eminent  tor 
his  piety,  Arthur  Latttmore,  Hugh  Wibon,  Wm.  Young,  George  Gibson,  Robert  C^beon,  An- 
drew Mann,  James  RiddHe,  John  Boyd,  Widow  Mary  Dobbin,  Nigd  Gmy,  and  Thomas  Aim- 
strong,  who  afterwards  remoyed  to  F o^'s  manor. 

"  Tbimias  Craig  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace ;  Hogh  Wilson  the  next  James  Craig 
fiyod  to  an  adyanced  age,  and  though  palsied,  was  always  carried  on  the  sabbath  to  the  sanotn- 
ary  by  his  sons  Wm.  and  Robot.  I>r.  Franklin  mentions  stopping  at  Hays'  on  his  way  to 
Gnadenhutten,  and  being  joined  by  Hays'  company  of  30  men,  and  Martin's  from  Martin's  er.* 
Mooni  Bethel.  The  Irish  settlement  extended  from  the  dry  lands  up  to  Biery's  Inidge.  Mr. 
Chregg,  an  early  settler  and  a  yahiaUe  man,  liyed  where  the^  Crane  iron  wocks  now  stond.  Tho 
moot  distant  settlers  often  came  in  and  sheltered  their  fiimilies  in  the  fort.  A  number  of  fiuni. 
lies  were  massacred  above  the  bridge,  about  the  year  1756-56.  Mrs,  Lattimoce,  now  fiying,  re- 
members  the  tenors  of  that  day.  Mr.  Boike,  lately  deceased  at  Eaaton,  says  that  his  motbir 
fled  at  one  time  as  fur  as  Wilkesbarre. 

"  %  the  records  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  it  appears  that  Rev.  Eleazer  Wales  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Alleotown  congregation  m  17^.  He  was  probably  their  minister  from  the 
first.  The  congregation  probably  remained  vacant  tifl  the  visit  of  Brainerd,  who  often  preached 
at  the  settlement  near  where  the  church  now  stands.  Mr.  Burke's  grandfather  buiH  a  iean-to 
beside  his  own  house,  for  Brainerd's  accommodation.  Mr.  Wilson's  mother  told  him  how  often 
after  he  had  preached  Brainerd  went  round  conversing  with  the  people  who  were  weefnng  under 
the  trees.  The  eariiest  record  I  can  find  is  inscribed  '*  the  Coont  Hook  of  the  Congregatiaa  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  on  the  Forks,  Jan.  8-0, 174d-50."  £40  per  annmn  was  the 
salary.  The  successive  ministers  were  Rev.  Daniel  Lawrence,  a  graduate  from  the  Log  CoUege, 
from  1748  to  '59 ;  Rev.  John  Clark,  from  1759  to  1768.  Rev.  John  Rosbrngh,  who  came  in 
1769  and  preached  also  at  Mount  Betheh-«u  able  jueaeher,  and  lealous  patriot,  and  chaplain  of 
the  revolntion ;  he  was  murdered  by  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  3d  Jan.  1777.  Duringthe  division 
which  existed  from  1741  to  1758,  this  congregation  was  connected  with  the  New  x  (hIl  Synod* 
or  the  **  New  side."  Probably  at  this  time,  and  out  of  this,  mw  up  a  Seceder  congregation 
which  had  a  meeting-house  towards  Biery's  bridge.  They  had  no  mmister,  but  were  occasion- 
ally supplied.    The  congregation  has  long  been  extinct. 

^  The  Presbyterian  congregation,  between  1783  and  '90,  erected  a  large  stone  academy  on  Ma» 
nockasy  creek,  a  mile  from  Bath,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Picton  was  the  instructor.  It  is  now  used 
by  the  congregation  for  divine  worship. 

**  Since  the  revolution  the  settlement  began  to  decline ;  men  grew  tired  of  farming,  or  wasted 
their  property,  and  sold  out  and  moved  away.  The  Hays  famOy  of  Pittsburg,  Wilsons  of  Buf. 
lalo  townsUp,  Union  co.,  Ralstons  of  Chester,  and  Culbiertsons  of  the  West,  removed  from  hero. 
The  land-office  was  at  ^th.  George  Palmer  was  surveyor.general  many  years ;  he  lies  buried 
in  Allen  township  graveyard." 

Among  the  murders  and  ravages  of  the  Indians  in  1763  were  the  fol- 
lowing, related  in  Gordon's  Hist  of  Penn. : 

Early  in  Oct.,  the  house  of  John  Stinton,  about  eight  miles  from  Bethlehem,  was  aasailed  by 
tho  Intbans,  at  which  was  Capt.  Witherholt,  with  a  party  bekmging  to  Fort  AUen.  The  Capt., 
designing  early  in  the  morning  to  proceed  for  the  fort,  ordered  a  servant  out  to  get  his  horse 
ready,  ^o  was  immediately  shot  down  by  the  enemy ;  upon  which  the  captain  going  to  tho 
door  was  also  mortaJIy  wounded,  and  a  sergeant,  who  attempted  to  draw  the  ciqitain  in,  was  aloo 
dangsrooBly  hurt  The  lieutenant  then  advanced,  when  an  Indian  jumping  on  the  bodies  of  tho 
two  others,  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  which  he,  putting  aside,  it  went  off  over  his  shoulder, 
whereby  he  got  the  Indian  out  of  the  house  and  shut  the  door.  The  Indians  then  went  round  to 
a  window,  and  as  Stinton  was  getting  out  of  bed,  shot  him ;  but,  rushing  from  the  house,  he  was 
able  to  nm  a  mile  before  he  dropped  dead.  His  wife  and  two  children  ran  into  the  cellar ;  thej 
w«e  fifed  upon  three  times,  but  escaped  uninjured.  Capt.  Witherholt,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  crawled  to  a  window,  whence  he  killed  one  of  the  Indians  who  were  siting  fire  to  the 
boose ;  the  others  then  ran  off,  bmring  with  them  thdur  dead  companion.  Capt  WiUiecholt  died 
soon  after. 

On  the  8th  of  Oct,  a  party  of  15  or  90  Indians  atUeked  the  house  of  Capt  Nicholas  Marks, 
of  Whitehall  township,  [now  in  Lehigh  co.]  Marks,  his  wiie,  and  an  apprentice  boy,  made  their 
escape,  though  twice  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  one  Adam  Fashler, 
where  there  were  30  men  under  arms.  These  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In 
their  progress,  they  visited  the  forms  of  Jacob  Meddy,  where  they  found  a  boy  and  girl  lying 
dead,  the  girl  wet^pod ;  of  Hance  Saeider,  where  they  disooverod  the  owner,  his  wifo,  and  threo 
children  dead,  in  the  field,  and  three  girls,  one  dead,  the  other  two  woundec^  and  one  of  then 
scalped.  On  their  return  to  Ashler's,  they  found  the  wifo  of  Jacob  Aliening,  with  a  child,  lying 
dMd  in  the  road,  and  scalped.    The  houses  of  Marka  and  SnMdor  ware  both  burned. 
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AlxlTe  fiaston,  oa  the  higb  slate  lands  a  short  distance  back  from  ihb 
Delaware,  and  idong  the  road  to  Strondsburg,  are  the  following  villages : 
Mt.  Bethel,  a  small  hamlet,  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
the  coontj- ;  Richmond,  an  ancient  Tillage  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans  ; 
Cemtrevillb,  two  miles  beyond,  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  village  recent- 
ly started ;  and  Williamsburg,  about  two  miles  from  the  Delawai^  a 
small  village  settled  some  years  since.  This  section  of  the  county  was 
settled  at  a  very  early  date  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
was  known  as  Hunters  settlement,  and  since  as  Mt  Bethel  township. 
Martin's  creek  took  its  name  from  Col.  Martin,  an  early  settler.  One  mile 
above  this  creek,  and  about  seven  miles  fix>m  Easton,  is  the  site  of  the 
aneietit  B^tliel  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  old  graveyard  are  recorded 
the  names  of  a  number  of  the  early  settlers,  among  vmom  Robert  Lyle, 
who  died  in  1705,  aged  67,  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous.  This  was 
tiie  soene  of  the  holy  and  'sell-denying  labors  of  Rev.  David  Brainerd. 
He  also  labored  with  eminent  success  among  the  Indians  at  Grossweek- 
sung  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Shamokin  and  Juniata  island  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. He  kept  a  diaiy  and  ioumal  of  his  travels — ^but  so  absoit>€d 
Was  he  in  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  mission,  that  he  has  recorded  but  few 
names  of  persons  and  places,  and  few  facts  of  general  interest  that  throw 
light  upon  the  eariy  history  of  this  region : 

Leaving  New  England,  be  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  went  to  Gloshen  in  the  Highlands  ;  and 
M  traydleid  across  the  woodsy  from  the  Hudson  to  th6  Delaware,  about  a  hundred  miles,  through 
a  desolate  and  hideous  country,  above  New  Jenej,  where  were  very  few  settlements— in  wUch 
journey  he  suffered  much  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  visited  eome  Indians  in  the  way,  at  a  place 
called  Minnissinks,  and  discoursed  with  them  concerning  Christianitv.  Was  considerably  mel- 
imcfaoly  and  disconsolate,  being  alone  in  a  strange  wilderness.  On  Saturday,  May  19,  he  came 
to  a  setflement  of  Irish  and  Dutch  i>eople,  and  proceeding  about  12  miles  further,  arrived  at  8ek- 
bauwotunff,  an  Indian  settlement  withm  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware. 

Lordi*9  day.  May  13. — Rose  early ;  felt  very  poorly  after  my  long  ioumev,  and  after  being  wet 
and  fatigued  Was  very  melancholy ;  have  scarcely  ever  seen  such  a  gloomy  morning  in  my 
life ;  there  appeared  to  lie  no  Sabbath  ;  the  children  were  all  at  play ;  1,  a  stranger  in  the  wn. 
demess,  and  knew  not  where  to  go ;  and  all  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to  render  my  af» 
&irs  dark  and  discouraging.  Was  disappointed  respecting  an  interpreter,  and  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  much  scattered.  O,  I  mourned  after  the  presence  of  God,  and  seemed  like  a  creature 
banished  from  his  sight !  yet  he  was  pleased  to  support  m  v  sinking  soul  amidst  all  my  sorrows ; 
so  that  I  nevOT  entertained  any  thought  of  quitting  my  business  among  the  poor  Indians ;  but 
was  c<miforted  to  think  that  death  would  ere  bng  set  me  free  from  these  distresses.  Rode  aboqt 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  Irish  people,  where  I  found  some  that  appeared  sober  and  concerned 
abont  religioiL  Mv  heart  then  began  to  be  a  little  encouraged :  went  and  preached  first  to  the 
Irish  and  then  to  the  Indians ;  and  in  the^  evening  was  a  little  comforted :  my  soul  seemed  to 
test  on  God,  and  take  courage. — Edwardtf  JAfe  of  Bramerd. 

He  went  to  New  Jersey  to  be  ordained,  and  again  retomed  to  his  la^ 
bors  at  the  Fcntoi :  bat  his  body  was  too  feeble  for  the  fervent  spirit  that 
dwelt  within  it,  and  it  seemed  at  every  moment  as  thongh  he  would  sink 
under  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness.  With  the  aid  of  a  poor  int^pro* 
ter,  he  translated  prayers  into  the  language  of  liie  Delawares.  He  speaks 
Of  the  Indians  in  this  region  as  being  excessively  addicted  to  idoli^-— 
as  having  contracted  strong  prejudices  against  Christiaaity  en  aoooont 
of  the  wicked  lives  of  the  whites  with  whom  thev  had  interoouroe  and 
as  being  extremely  attached  to  customs  and  fabulous  notions  of  their 
fathers;  one  of  which  was, '^  that  it  was  not  the  same  God  made  them  who 
made  the  white  peq^le,  but  another,  who  oommanded  them  to  live  by 
hunting,  &c.,  and  not  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  die  white  people  f 
and  fiurdiermore,  they  were  ^nuich  awed  by  timtpowaws^  who  were  sop- 
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posed  to  have  the  power  of  encha&ting  or  poisoiiiiig  them  in  a  very  dkh 
tressing  manner."    Nevertheless,  some  converts  were  gathered  in  as  the 
reward  of  his  labors,  among  whom  were  his  interpreter,  Moses  Finda 
Fautaury,  and  his  wife.  Brainerd  bnilt  himself  a  oabin  with  his  own  hands, 
not  far  from  Bethel  church ;  and  on  moving  into  it,  having,  as  he  says, 
**  a  happy  opportunity  of  being  retired  in  a  house  o£  his  own,"  he  set 
apart  the  day  for  secret  prayer  £^d  fasting.    This  cabin  was  still  tftand* 
ing  within  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jc^n  Wils<nL    Brainerd  meaks  freqoMitlv 
of  his  labors  among  the  whito  peoj^e  in  the  Forks,  the  Iridi,  the  ^  High 
Dutch,"  the  *^  Low  Dutoh,"  &c^ — of  {ureaohing  to  them  in  the  wilder* 
ness  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  where  he  *^  had  a  considerable  assem- 
bly, consisting  of  people  who  lived,  at  least  many  of  them,  not  lees  tbaii 
thirty  miles  asunder ;    some  of  them  came  near  twen^  miles."    He 
vpewB  of  preaching  ^  to  an  assembly  of  Iri8^>eople  nearlv  fifteen  miles 
dislantfrom  the  Indians;"   and  at  anotheiwme,  after  he  and  ^dear 
brother  Byram"  had  been  out  to  Wapwallopen  on  the  Susquehanna,  on 
their  return  they  came  to  an  Irish  settlement  with  whioh  Brainerd  was 
acquainted,  an4  lodged  there,  and  the  next  day  they  both  preanhed  to  the 
people.    This  was  doubtless  at  Craig's  settlement    He  spent  but  about 
three  years  in  Pennsylvania,  when  his  feeble  frame  sunk  under  the  fa^ 
tigues  and  exposures  of  the  wilderness ;  he  returned  home  sidL  hova  the 
Susquehanna,  and  died  in  New  England,  Oct  9, 1747.    He  was  employ* 
ed  by  a  missionary  society  in  Scotland,  ajid  many  interesting  details  may 
be  found  in  his  public  **  Journal  of  the  Rise  and  Frogress  of  a  remarkable 
work  of  Grace  among  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania."* 

About  two  miles  south  of  the  Delaware  Water-gap  is  the  celebiated 
slate-quarry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Ca  This  compmy  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1811,  and  at  that  time  opened  the  quarry,  and  wrought  it  fbr 
some  time ;  but  for  want  of  skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  business,  were 
obliged  to  cease  operations.  Under  the  auspices  of  Hon.  James  M«  Por- 
ter and  others  the  company  was  revived,  some  six  or  eight  years  since, 
and  operations  were  renewed.  A  great  number  both  of  school  and  roof* 
ing  slates  have  been  made.    The  workmen  are  generally  Welsh. 

It  was  probably  in  this  viinnity  that  the  fdlowing  incidents  occurred, 
related  by  Moses  Marshall,  son  of  Edward  Marshall,  of  the  Indian  walk, 
to  John  Watson,  Esq. : — 

In  1754,  hiB  ikther  Cved  about  18  miles  above  Easton.  In  the  next  year  200  Indians,  lieaded 
bj  their  chief  or  king,  Teedyn8enn|[,  made  an  attack  on  the  white  inhaq^tants.  They  fired  on  a 
oompany  r^^^fg  a  ftmeral,  but  kiUed  none*  These  fled  and  gaTe  the  alann,  aad  they  all  goi 
offl  We  went  back  in  the  year  1756,  but  lived  till  the  M  of  the  next  y^  on  the  Jersey  side  d 
the  river,  when  we  retomed  to  the  farm.  Soon  after,  about  16  Indians  attacked  the  house,  in  the 
Sihsenoe  of  my  fether,  of  whom  they  atwavs  appeared  afiaid.  One  of  them  threw  his  match, 
•sat  OB  a  beshive,  1^  the  side  of  the  garvton.  The  bees  came  out  and  stonff  them,  by  which 
means  Art  small  children,  that  were  pUying  in  the  nrden,  got  away.  They  ^ot  oneof  my  sis^ 
ters  as  she  was  running;  the  ball  entered  her  right  shoulder,  and  came  out  bek)w  the  left  breast. 
Tet  ihe  got  away,  and  recovered.  They  took  my  mother,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  escape 
ttasm^  some  miles,  and  then  killed  her.  There  were  five  guns  in  the  house,  dl  loaded,  whioh  they 
tisfsr  toojshed ;  and  took  nothing  away  exoqtt  a  ooat^  with  £3  ia  money  in  the  poekst,  heksigiwg 
to  Matthew  Hughs,  who  boarded  with  us. 

In  1748,  thepeople  having  forted  together,  the  Indians  came  and  tamed  the  creatures  into  the 
iirkmUMd.  five  young  men  went  out  of  the  ibrt  to  torn  them  out  again.  The  Indians  way- 
bid  thesB,  and  shot  two,  ens  oi  whoa  was  my  brothsr. 

•  0sa  BramMrd>s  Ii£i»  poblMhsd  by  the  Am.  T^Ml  Soeiflty ;  also  ^  875  itf 
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No&THUiassLAND  oouifiT  was  separated  from  Berks  and  Bedford,  by  Ae 
act  of  21st  March,  1772.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  it  extended 
to  the  north  and  west  boundaries  of  the  provinee ;  and  its  limits  have 
been  reduced  by  the  sacoessive .  establishment  of  Luzerne,  Mifflin,  Lyco- 
ming, Centre,  Columbia,  and  Union  counties.  Area  457  sq.  m.  Pcqrala* 
tion  in  1790,  17,161 ;  in  1800,  (Lveoming  off,)  27^796;  in  1810,  (part  of 
Centre  off,)  86,327 ;  in  1820,  (Columbia  and  Unicm  otE,)  15,424;  in  1830, 
18,133;  in  1840,  20,027. 

The  western  boundaryof  the  county  is  washed  by  the  West  brands 
aad  main  stream  of  the  ^equehanna  for  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  the 
North  branch  flows  about  ten  miles  across  the  centre,  joining  the  West 
brandi  at  Northumberland.  The  other  impcnrtant  streams  are  Warrior'a 
run,  Liimeetone  run,  and  Chillisquaque  cr.,  tributaries  of  the  West  branch  ; 
Roaring  cr.  and  Gravel  run,  tributaries  of  the  North  branch ;  cmd  Sham- 
okin,  Mahanoy,  and  Mahai^l;ango  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  general  sur&ce  of  the  county  is  mountainous.  Above  the  fiMrka^ 
limestone  ridge  and  Montour's  ridge  cross  between  the  North  and  West 
branches.  Below  the  forks  lie  the  higher  ridges  connected  with  the  coal 
formation^-the  Shamokin  hills,  and  Mahanoy,  Line,  and  Mahantanga 
mountains.  Notwithstanding  the  ruggedness  of  these  mountains,  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  fertile  land  dispersed  through  the  county,  along  the 
vallejrs;  especially  on  the  bottoms  or  the  Susquehanna,  and  in  the  lime^ 
stone  region  abore  Montour's  ridge. 

The  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  coal-basin  extends  from  about  eight  miles 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  northeasterly,  through  the  Mahanoy  and  upper 
Shamddn  valleys,  into  Schuylkill  co.  The  coal  of  this  basin  is  said  to 
be  of  ezceUent  quality :  the  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  five  to  more 
than  fOTty  feet.  Iron-ore  is  also  found  in  this  vicinity ;  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  excellent  quality,  of  the  hard  kind,  in  Montour's  ridge. 
Limestone  also  exists  in  the  hills,  about  ten  miles  from  Sunbury ;  and  a 
vein  of  le«ui-ore  was  discovered,  in  1840,  in  this  limestone,  at  the  quarry 
of  Messrs.  Shesholtz  and  Ber^resser.  The  vein  was  said  to  be  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  and  to  yield  about  70  per  cent  The  internal  im- 
provements of  the  bounty  are  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  along  both  brahches 
df  the  Susquehanna,  uniting  at  Northumberland,  and  passing  down  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  main  stream,  in  Union  co. ;  the  ^  Danville  and  Potts* 
viUe  railroad,'*  or  rather  the  Sunbury  and  Shamokin  railroad,  complet^ 
about  20  miles,  to  the  coal-mines,  and  intended  to  be  completed  to  rotts- 
ville ;  and  the  turnpike  from  Sunbury  to  Pottsville,  with  a  branch  to  Dan* 
ville.  Water-power  is  abundant  on  the  small  streams ;  and  a  company 
has  it  in  contemplation  to  derive  an  immense  power  from  the  Susqu^an- 
na,  above  Sunbury,  passing  the  water  through  a  race,  emptying  below 
the  Shamokin  dam.  With  all  these  great  elements  of  wealth---rich  lime* 
stone  lands  and  river-bottoms,  for  agriculture ;  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and 
lead,  for  manufactures ;  mountains  abounding  with  timber,  and  streams 
with  water-power,  and  every  facility  for  reaelung  the  great  markets — 
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this  ootinty  posseases  Ae  means  of  sastaining  with  comfort  a  dense  po|m» 
lation. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  county  were  English  and  Scotch-Irish ;  bat 
the  Germans,  who  began  to  come  in  ab<mt  the  beginning  of  this  centuryy 
now  predominate,  especially  in  the  district  below  the  North  branch. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  valley  of  the  Sosquehanna,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  province,  had  been  assigned  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Dela wares, 
Shawanees,  Gonoys,  NaBticdi:es,  Monseys,  and  Mohicans,  for  a  hunting* 
gromid.  Several  of  their  villages  are  mentioned  by  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, as  being  in  this  vicinity,  and  on  the  West  briuich.  They  speak 
di  Shamokin  (now  Sunbnry)  as  **  a  populous  Indian  town,  belonging  to 
the  Iroquois,''  or  Six  Nations.  This  was  the  residence  of  Shikellimus,  or 
Shikellamy,  a  celebrated  Cayuga  chief,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Minutes 
of  Council,  Aug.  12,  1781,  had  been  **sent  by  the  Five  Nations  to  preside 
over  ye  Shawanees."  He  was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  sobriety,  and  pn^< 
dence,  and  was  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  whites  and  to  the  missiona- 
aries.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Conrad  Weiser.  On  several  impor- 
tant occasions  we  hear  of  his  attending  in  council  at  Philadelphia,  and 
cf  performing  embassies  between  the  government  of  PennE^'Ivania  and 
the  Six  Nations.  He  was  the  father  of  ^  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief."  (See 
page  466.)    On  the  28th  Sept  1742,  as  we  learn  from  Loskiel — 

Count  Zinxendorf,  accompanied  by  Conrad  WeiBer,  Esq^  Br.  Martin  Mack  and  his  wife,  and 
the  two  Indiana,  Joshua  and  Dayid,  after  a  tedious  journey  through  the  wilderness,  arriyed  a| 
Shamokin.  Skikdiimus  stepped  out  and  g&ve  them  a  hearty  welcome.  **  A  savage  presented 
the  Count  with  a  fine  melon,  for  which  the  latter  gave  him  his  fur  eap."  The  Count  announced 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  tiie  living  God,  come  to  preach  grace  and  mercy.  Shikelliraus  said 
he  was  irlad  to  receive  such  a  messenger,  and  promised  to  forward  his  designs.  One  day,  when 
the  Breuiren  were  about  goinf  to  prayers,  and  the  Indians,  then  at  a  feast,  were  making  a  pro- 
digious noise,  with  drums  and  singing,  the  Count  sent  word  to  Shikellimns,  who  ordered  silenee 
immediately. 

The  Count,  with  a  part  of  his  company,  forded  the  Susquehanna,  and  went  to  Ostonwackin, 
on  the  West  branch.  This  place  was  then  inhabited,  not  only  by  Indians  of  difieient  tribes, 
but  by  Europeans,  who  had  adopted  the  Indian  manner  of  life.  Among  the  latter  was  a  fVench- 
woman,  Madame  Montour,  w1m>  had  married  an  Indian  warrior,  [Carondowana,  aUat  Robevt 
Hunter ;]  but  lost  him  in  a  war  against  the  Catawbas.  She  kindly  entertained  the  Count  for 
two  days.    The  Cocmt  went  soon  after  to  Wyoming. 

Rev.  David  Brainerd  visited  Shamokin  in  1745,  and  again  in  1746. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  his  Life  and  Public  Journal : — 

Sept.  13,  1745. — After  having  lodged  out  three  nights,  I  arrived  at  the  Indian  town  I  aimed  at, 
an  the  Susquehanna,  called  Shaumoking ;  one  of  the  places,  and  the  largest  of  them,  winch  I  -ns- 
ited  in  May  last.  I  was  kindly  receiv^  and  entertamed  by  the  Indians ;  but  had  little  satis&e* 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  heathenish  dance  and  revel  they  then  held  in  the  house  where  I  was  obliged 
to  lodfe— which  I  could  not  suppress,  though  I  often  entreated  them  to  desist,  for  the  sake  of  one 
of  their  own  friends,  who  was  then  sick  in  the  house,  and  whose  disorder  was  much  aggravated 
bv  the  noise.  Alas  1  how  destitute  of  natural  afi^tion  are  these  poor  mcultivated  pagans ! 
although  they  seem  somewhat  kind  in  their  own  way.  Of  a  truth,  the  dark  comers  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  crudty.  This  town,  as  I  observed  in  my  Diary  of  May  last,  lisi 
partly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  partly  on  the  west,  and  partly  on  a  large  island  in  it,  and 
Qontains  upwards  of  50  houses,  and  neariy  300  persons ;  thoogh  I  never  saw  much  more  than 
half  that  number  in  it  They  are  of  three  di&rent  tribes  of  Indians,  speaking  three  langvages, 
wboUv  unintelligible  to  each  other.  About  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  are  Delawares ;  the  others 
eaUed  Senekas  and  Tutdas.  The  Indians  of  this  place  are  accounted  the  most  drunken,  mis- 
ohievoQS,  and  ruffian-like  fellows,  of  any  in  these  parts ;  and  Satan  seems  to  have  his  seat  in  thki 
town,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Afker  preaching  the  word  faithAilly  to  the  **  Delaware  king,^  who  had 
been  very  sick,  and  to  the  Indians,  he  went  down  to  Juniata  island,  (see 
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pagft  275,)  aad  tkmioe  bcme*    la  Aug.  ITM,  lie  retwmad  to 
again  on  his  holy  errand*    He  says — 

Sept.  1. — Bet  out  on  a  j/aomej  towards  a  place  oaBed  die  Gnat  Ithitd,  about  50  milee  ftoai 
Bhaumokiiif ,  on  the  BorthwMtenL  bmacfa  of  the  gmqaehaaiuu    At  night  lodfed  in  the  weeds. 

Sq>t.  3. — ^Rode  forward,  bat  no  £utar  than  mj  people  Went  om  foot  Waa  Terr  week,  on  tlMi 
ap  well  as  the  preceding  daye,  I  waa  so  foeble  and  iaint  that  I  feared  it  would  kill  me  to  lis 
oat  in  the  open  air ;  and  some  of  oar  company  being  perted  from  as,  eo  that  we  had  now  no  aas 
with  OS,  I  bad  no  way  bat  to  dimb  into  a  yoong  pine-tiee,  and  wHh  my  knife  to  lop  the  bfaaebei, 
and  eo  make  a  shelter  from  the  dew.  Bat  the  efemng  being  elondy,  with  a  pioepeet  oi  nm,  1 
was  still  under  fears  of  being  extremely  ejqiosed :  sweat  much*  so  that  mj  linen  was  almost 
wringing  wet  all  night.  I  scarcely  ever  was  more  weak  and  weary  than  this  CTening,  when  I 
was  able  to  sit  ap  at  aU.  This  was  a  melanoboiy  sitaatioa :  bat  I  endearored  to  qniet  mysdf 
with  eonsidentkms  of  the  possibili^  of  my  being  ia  nraoii  worse  dreuaatances  amengat  sas« 
mies,  &«. 

Sept  3. — Rode  to  the  Delaware  town ;  found  many  drinking  and  dronken.  Discoursed  with 
some  of  the  Indians  about  Christianity ;  obserred  my  interpreter  much  engaged,  and  assisted  in 
his  week.  A  few  peraena  seemed  te  hear  witiigysBt  earnestness  and  engagement  of  soal.  Abeol 
BOQDi  rode  to  a  small  town  of  ShaowaoBoes,  Aoot  eight  miles  distant;  spent  an  hoar er  tw» 
there,  and  returned  to  the  Delaware  town,  and  lodged  there.  Was  scarce  erer  vioie  oonfoonded 
with  a  sense  of  my  own  unfruitftdness  and  unfitness  for  my  work  than  now.  O  what  a  dead, 
lissftlsss,  barren,  nimrefitable  wretch  did  I  now  see  myself  to  be ! 

Sept  6.^-Got  te  Shaumokiag  towards  night :  felt  sopMWhat  oi  «  wgbnlL  sf  thiiikftilnssi  tet 
God  had  so  far  returned  me. 

Sept  8« — Left  Shaumoking,  and  returned  down  the  river  a  few  miles.  Had  proposed  to  tany 
a  considerable  time  longer  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Susquehanna,  but  was  hindered  ftom  pur* 
suing  nay  parpsso  by  the  siokness  that  pwvailsd  thece,  the  feeble  slato  of  my  own  people  timt 
were  with  me,  and  especially  my  own  extraordinary  waskness,  having  been  exercised  wUh  grsat 
imetuinal  sweats,  and  a  coughing  np  of  bkM>d,  alinost  the  whole  of  me  jouniey.  I  waa  s  great 
part  of  the  time  so  feeble  and  femt,  that  it  seemed  as  though  I  never  shoaid  be  able  to  reatek 
imne ;  and  at  the  same  tinw  veiy  dsstitato  ef  the  oomforts,  and  even  the  neeessaries  of  life. 

The  Six  Nations  used  Shamokin  as  a  convenient  tarrying-plaoe  for 
their  war-parties  against  the  Catawbas,  at  the  south ;  and  they  were 
yery  desirous  of  having  a  blacksmith  there,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of 
long  journeys  to  Tulpehocken,  or  to  Philadelphia.  The  governor  of  Penn- 
jinrlvania  granted  the  request,  on  condition  that  he  should  remain  no  longer 
tnan  while  the  Indians  continued  fiiendly  to  the  English.  The  black- 
smith, Anthony  Schmidt,  was  from  the  Moravian  mission  at  Bethlehem ; 
and  this  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  ShamokiBt 
which  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1747,  by  Br.  Mack,  who,  with  hia  wife, 
had  previouslv  visited  the  place.  John  Hagin  and  Joseph  Powel,  of  the 
mission,  had  built  a  house  there.  Bishop  Camerhoff,  and  the  pious  Zei9- 
berger,  visited  there  in  1748.  The  brethren  speak  of  going  to  "  Long 
Island  and  Great  island,  on  the  West  branch,  above  Ostonioackin  ;^  and 
in  1755  ^  Brother  Grube  went  to  West  branch,  and  to  QuentshacfuAachki^ 
where  some  baptized  Indians  Uved.^ 

Shikellimus  died  in  1749.    Loskiel  thus  describes  his  character : — 

Being  the  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  (^  all  the  Iioqaois  Indians  Mving  on  the  banks  of  the 
0asqu^snna,  as  fer  as  Onondaga,  he  thought  it  inoumbeoit  upon  him  to  be  very  cireumspeet  in 
his  dealings  with  the  whitepec^le.  He  mistrusted  the  Brethren  at  first,  but  upon  discovering  their 
sincerity  became  their  firm  and  real  fUend.  Being  n\uch  engaged  in  {>ohtical  afibisa,  he  hM 
learned  the  art  of  eonceahng  his  sentimeats  |  and  therefere  neter  eeatradioted  those  nfeo  sndeav. 


oted  to  prejudioe  his  mind  against  the  missionaiiee,  though  he  alwavs  suspected  their  moitives. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  less  reserved,  and  recmved  those  brethren  who  eame  t» 
Shamokin  mto  his  house.  He  assisted  them  in  building,  and  defended  them  against  the  insolts 
of  the  ikiinken  Indians ;  being  himself  never  addicted  to  drinking,  becanse,  as  he  eapresssd  ift, 
he  never  wished  to  beoome  a  fooL  He  had  bailt  his  boose  apon  pillars  fer  safety,  in  which  Ik 
always  shut  himsdf  upwhen  any  drunken  firolic  was  going  on  in  the  village.  In  this  house 
^hop  Johannes  Von  Watteville  and  his  company  visited  and  preached  the  gospel  to  him.  It 
«M  tbMi  «htt  the  IxtrAopiiMd  his  heailt  blMMed  with  gisatattiBtiBiis  attdglla^  vitii 
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J  rtipoetecl  ^  dootriM  of  a  etodlfied  JeMt,  and  itctimA  H  lA  fidtfa.  Duriiiff  Ida  Yiah  in 
Bethlehem,  a  remarkable  chanfe  took  place  in  hit  heart,  which  he  ooold  not  oenoeaJ.  He  linmd 
eomfort,  peace,  and  joy,  by  iaith  in  hii  Redeemer,  and  the  Brethren  considered  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  baptifm ;  Irat  hearing  that  he  had  been  already  baptized,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in 
Canada,  thsj  only  endeayorad  to  impnm  hat  mhid  with  a  pn^  idea  of  this  sacramental  onH- 
,  npoB  whioh  he  destroyed  a  steall  idoli  whieh  he  wore  abont  his  neek.    After  his  return  to 


Shamokm,  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  iqran  him  was  truly  manifest,  and  his  behayior  was  re* 
BaarkabW  peaceable  and  contented.  In  thii  state  of  mind  he  was  taken  ill,  was  attended  by  Br. 
Dayid  aeisberger,  and  in  his  preesnoe  IbQ  happily  asleep  in  the  Lotd,  in  fhH  aseomnee  of  ob- 
tMJmmg  eleiiialli&  through  the  msrits  of  Jesus  Chnst. 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  in  1756,  ike  whole  wildernefls  from  Jn- 
ttiata  to  Shamokin  was  filled  with  parties  of  hostile  Indians,  raturderingi 
ftoalpiog,  and  boming.  These  alarms  broke  np  the  mission  at  Shanuddn, 
and  the  Brethren  fled  to  Bethlehem.  In  Oct  <h  that  year  fourteen  persons 
were  killed  by  the  savages  in  the  Penn's  creek  settlement,  and  dieir  bod« 
iea  were  horribly  mangled*  A  party  of  46  persons,  led  by  Jolm  Harris^ 
Mme  np  to  bnry  the  (teiad,  and  afterwards  eame  to  Shamobin,  where  they 
were  received  civilly  but  coldly,  and  remained  all  night  Andrew  Mon- 
tour, the  Indian  interpreter,  warned  them  against  returning  by  a  certahi 
foad.  They  disregarded'his  advice,  and  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Delawares  in  ambush  at  Mahanoy  cr.  Four  of  Harris's  party  were  kill« 
ed»  four  were  drowned  in  crosdng  the  Susquehanne^  and  the  oUiers  barely 
iacttpod>  Previous  to  this,  on  the  18th  Oct,  a  party  of  Indians  had  at- 
tacked  the  inhabitants  at  Mahanoy  cr.,  carried  off  25  persons,  and  burnt 
and  destroyed  their  buildings  and  improvements.  There  were  rumors 
that  the  iVench  intended  to  build  a  fcnrt  at  Shamokin ;  but  in  Jan.  1756^ 
the  Indians  had  entirely  abandoned  their  village  and  gone  up  the  Snsque- 
h^uia  and  to  the  Ohio.  The  provincial  government  in  April  erected 
Fort  Augusta  at  Shamokin.  Thiis  was  one  of  the  line  of  provincial  forts, 
which  consisted  of  HenshaVs  fort  on  Delaware,  Fort  Htunilton  at 
Stiroudsburg.  Fort  Norris,  Fort  Allen  on  Lehigh,  Fort  Franklin,  Fort  Leb- 
anon, Fort  WtxL  Henry,  Fort  Halifa^  on  Susquehanna,  Fort  Augusta* 
Fort  Granville  on  Juniata,  Fort  Shirle^Fort  Littleton,  and  Shippensburg 
fort,  besides  smaller  stockades,  garrisoned  by  provincial  troops. 

In  1757  the  governor  learned  that  a  party  of  800  French  and  Indians 
were  coming  down  the  W.  Branch  to  attack  the  fort  An  aged  pioneer* 
stin  living,  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  this  party  came  down  to  tne  high 
cUff  overhanging  the  river  opposite  the  fort ;  where  the  French  engineers 
took  such  observations  as  satisfied  them  that  n#  effective  attack  on  the 
fort  could  be  made  without  cannon,  which  they  %ould  not  bring  through 
the  wilderness.  The  Indians,  however,  remained  some  days  there,  amus- 
ing themselves  by  attempting  to  fire  poisoned  arrows  across  the  river,  with 
.  their  inmiense  cross-bows ;  and  occasionally  expressing  their  contempt  for 
tbe  garrison,  by  insulting  gestures  and  attitudes.  There  was  a  cannon  at 
the  u>rt,  and  one  day,  after  the  piece  had  been  carefully  a^usted  for  the 
proper  range,  a  ball  was  fired,  which  happened  to  cut  off  a  large  Vaob 
of  a  tree,  tibat  fell  directly  upon  the  heads  of  a  parfv  of  Indians.  They 
jumped  up,  whooped,  and  scampered  ofi*  into  the  wilderness.  During  the 
tame  year,  peace  naving  been  concluded  with  the  Delawares  and  Shaw* 
anees^  tfa«y  were  invitod  by  the  governor  to  reside  at  Shamokin  and 
Wyoming.  The  settlement  at  Shamokin  was  to  be  made  under  the  charade 
of  Thomas  McKee,  the  Indian  trader.  He  writes*  J^ne  23d,  1757,  that  ha 
hod  anrivedwith  the  Indians,  "^  who  had  drunk  mueh  <m  the  raad;  aad 
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had  mostly  gone  on,  bat  few  staying;^  Conrad  Weisar  afterwards  rec- 
ommended a  tntding-honse  here,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  ^was 
established. 

The  territory  now  fuming  Northumberland  eo.  was  included  in  two  dis- 
tinct purchases  from  the  Indians.  That  part  below  the  Mahanov  mountain 
was  included  in  the  deed  of  22d  Aug.  1749,  which  ceded  all  the  land  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.by  a  line  from 
Mahanoy  mountain  at  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxsen,  on 
the  Delaware,  and  (m  the  S.  £.  by  the  Kittatinny  mountain.  The  other 
part  of  ike  county  was  included  in  vfhst  was  then  ccJled  ^  the  new  pur- 
<^ase''  of  1768,  the  boundaries  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Lycoming  co.  Immediately  after  the  new  purchase  many  settlers  came 
in,  principcdly  from  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  of  the  Kittatinny  valley, 
and  a  few  Quakers  from  the  lower  counties.  They  had  scarcely  got 
well  settled  in  their  new  homes,  before  the  revolution  broke  out  None 
responded  more  readily  to  the  cedl ''  to  arms  T  than  the  pioneers  of  North- 
umberland. Fort  Augusta  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  under  the 
command  of  CoL  Samuel  Hunter ;  and  several  other  forts  were  erected 
along  both  branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  (See  Lycoming,  Clinton,  and 
Cohunbia  counties.)  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.Wallace  o(  Lew- 
isburg.  Union  co.,  there  is  an  old  book  of  records  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father, Capt  Gray,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  It  contains  the  records 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Northumberland  co.  during  the  revoln- 
tion.  This  committee  was  subordinate  to,  and  in  correspondence  ^rith, 
the  Central  Committee  at  Philadelphia.  The  following  abstracts  were 
made  from  these  records  by  the  compiler : 

On  the  8th  Feb.  1776,  the  following  g«ntlemea  being  pierioaely  nominated  bj  the  wpectiTe 
townihipt  to  serve  in  the  committee  for  the  county  of  Northnmberland  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  met  at  the  house,  of  Richard  Malone,  (at  the  mouth  of  ChilUsquaque,)  viz. — for  An* 
guBta  township,  John  Weitzel,  Esq.,  Alexander  Hunter,  Esq.,  Thomond  Ball ;  Mahoning  towii- 
■hip,  William  Cook,  Esq.',  Beni.  Alison,  Emw  Mr.  Tbos.  Hewet ;  Turbut  township,  Capt.  John 
Hambright,  Wm.  McKnight,  William  Shair;  Munoey  township,  Robert  Robb,  Esq.,  Winiam 
Watson,  John  Buckalow ;  Bald  Eade  township,  Mr.  William  Dunn,  Tbos.  Hewea,  Alexandfff 
Hamilton,  (afterwards  killed  near  Northumberland ;)  Bufialo  township,  Mr.  Walter  Clark,  (re- 
moved to  White  Deer,)  Wm.  Irwin,  Joseph  Green ;  Wioming  townsh^,  Mr.  James  McClnre, 
Mr.  Thos.  Glavion,  Mr.  Peter  Melick ;  Penns  township,  (is  left  blank ;)  Moughonoy,  (blank ;) 

Potter's  township,  JohnJLivingston,  Maurice  Davis, Hall ;  White  Deer  townshqi)  Walter 

Clarke,  Matthew  Brown,  Marcus  Hulings. 

Capt.  John  Hambright  was  elected  cluiirman,  and  Thomond  Ball  clerk.  The  fidd-officera  of 
the  battalion  of  the  lowear  divisi#  of  the  county  were  Samuel  Hunter,  Esq.,  colonel,  Wm.  Cooke, 
EiK].,  (who,  it  is  said,  afterwards  turned  tory,)  lieutenant4$donel,  Caspar  Weitzel,  Esq.,  1st  major, 
Mr.  John  Lee,  3d  major.  Those  of  the  upper  battalion  appear  to  have  been  Wm.  Plunket,  Esq., 
colonel,  James  Murray,  Esq.,  lieutenant-colonel,  Mr.  John  Brady  first  major,  Mr.  Coc^son  Long 
2d  mi^. 

£^h  c>|ptein  was  ordered  to  letum  at  least  40  privates.  Each  battalion  oonsisledof  aizfxim- 
^nies.  Tlie  captains  of  the  lower  battalion  were  Nicolas  Miller,  Chas.  Gillespie,  Hugh  White, 
Wm.  ScuU,  James  McMahon,  Wm.  Clarke,  fand  afterwards)  Capt  John  Simpson  ;  and  of  the 
upper,  or  Col.  Plunket's  battalion,  Henry  Antis,  Esq.,  Samuel  Wallis,  John  Robb,  Wm.  Monay, 
Wm.  MoHaton,  Simon  Cool,  David  Berry. 

Many  of  the  proceeding  consist  of  forms  ppssessingno  special  interest  Some  of  the  mom 
interestmg  were  the  followmg : — In  the  meeting  of  8th  Feb.  1776,  it  was  resolved  *'  that  a  peti- 
tion be  presented  to  the  hon.  assembly  of  this  province,  setting  forth  the  late  murder  of  two  of 
the  sbenff 's  posse  near  Wioming  for  attempting  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws ;"  and  on  9&Sk 
Feb.,  this  *'  petition  relative  to  me  Ccmnectiout  intruders-— was  approved  of  and  otdsred  to  he 


copied  foir."  On  13th  March,  1776,  in  their  dispatch  to  the  Com.  of  Safety  at  PhiL,  tlis  < 
committee  make  certain  complaints  of  grievances  suflRned  in  their  infant  settlement ;  and  on  th« 
97th  of  the  same  month  they  more  urgent^  set  the  same  forth  as  foUowa :  ^  We  are  now,  geotla- 
men,  to  iafoim  you  of  what  we  think  a  gnevanoe  to  this  young  and  thinly  inhaMlsd  oovniy-* 
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n^  a  eoniluit  soocetskm  of  recnntiiMr  offieen  from  cti&PMii  wob^  in  thii  ^ofkee.  Oar 
leal  for  the  cause  of  American  Liberty  has  hitherto  prevented  our  taking  any  steps  to  hindor  lbs 
nimag  U  men  for  its  aervice ;  but  finding  the  eril  inereaaing  so  foat  a|>on  as  as  almost  to  threat- 
en the  dqmpulation  of  the  county,  we  cannot  help  appeahng  to  the  wisdom  and  jostioe  of  your 
coomiittee  to  know  whether  the  quota  of  men  that  may  be  demanded  tcom  this  county  liader 
dieir  own  oflScers  is  not  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it.  Whether— at  a  tini 
when  we  are  uncertain  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  (well  knowing  that  our  enemies  are  tampering 
with  them,)  and  a  claim  is  set  up  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  h^  a  neighboring  oolonT» 
who  have  their  hostile  abettoia  at  our  very  breasts,  as  well  as  their  emissaries  among  us—4s  n 
prudent  to  drain  an  infant  frontier  county  of  its  strength  of  men  7  and  whether  the  safe^  of  th« 
mterior  parts  of  the  province  would  not  be  better  secured  by  adding  strength  to  the  frontier  ? 
Whether  our  honorable  assembly,  by  disposing  of  commissions  to  gentlemen  in  different  counties 
to  raise  companies,  which  are  to  form  the  number  of  battalions  thought  necessary  for  the  defeno* 
of  this  province,  did  not  intend  that  the  reepectire  ca|>tftins  should  raise  their  companies  iriwrs 
the]^  were  appointed,  and  not  distress  one  county  by  taking  from  it  all  the  men  necessary  for  the 
business  of  i^culture,  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  same.  fVom  our  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  this  county,  we  make  fi«e  to  give  our  opinion  of  what  would  be  most  for  its  advantace,  a« 
weQ  as  thai  of  the  province--(between  which  we  hope  there  never  will  be  a  differene^— and  iktt 
are  to  inform  you  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  came  bare  and  naked  here,  being 
phmdered  by  a  banditti  who  called  themselves  Yankees ;  and  those  who  brought  some  property 
with  them,  from  the  necessary  dday  of  cultivating  a  wilderness  before  they  could  have  any  pro- 
duee  to  live  i^Nm,  together  with  the  neeeesity  of  irtill  continuing  the  closest  applicattou  to  labor 
and  industrv  for  their  support,  renders  it  morally  inqprobaUe  that  a  well-discipUned  militia  ean  he 
established  here,  as  the  distance  which  some  men  are  obliged  to  go  to  muster  is  the  loss  of  two 
days  to  them ;  which  not  being  paid  for,  they  will  not,  nor  mdeed  can  they,  so  often  attend  as  is 
■ecessary  to  eompleto  them  even  in  the  manual  eiercise.  We  would  recommend  that  two  or 
more  companies  be  raised,  and  i>ut  in  pay  for  the  use  of  the  province,  to  be  ready  to  march  when 
and  where  the  service  may  require  them,  and  when  not  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  puUic  at 
any  particular  place,  to  be  stationed  in  this  county,  in  order  to  be  near  and  defend  our  fixmtiers 
flbouid  thev  be  attacked  by  our  enemies  of  any  denomination ;  the  good  eSsct  ot  which  we  ima- 
gine would  be  considerable-His,  though  they  may  be  too  few  to  rep^  they  may  stop  the  progress 
of  an  enemy  until  the  militia  could  he  raised  to  assist  them.  Should  this  proposal  appear  eligi- 
ble, please  to  inform  us  thereof,  and  we  will  recommend  such  gentlemen  for  officers  as  we  flunk 
will  be  most  suitable  for  the  service,  and  agreeable  to  the  people.  We  are,  gentlemen,  with  due 
respect,  &c    Signed  for  and  in  behalf  of  ue  committee,  John  Hambuobt,  Chairman." 

The  committee  changed  once  in  six  months,  when  only  a  part  of  the  former  members  seem  to 
have  been  re-elected.  The  committee  seem  often  to  have  met  at  Laughlan  McCartney's,  a  mem- 
ber  frctm  Mahoning  township. 

On  the  10th  Sept  1776,  the  committee  learning  that  "  Levy  &>  Ballion  have  a  quantity  of  salt 
on  hand,  which  they  reftise  to  sell  for  cash,  (as  ordered  by  a  former  resolve  of  committee,)  the 
committee  ordered  Mr.  Wm.  Sayers  to  sell  it  at  the  rate  of  15  shillings  per  bushd,  and  not  above 
half  a  bushel  to  each  family,  and  return  the  money  to  the  committee." 

The  committee  attended  to  receiving  from  the  Philadelphia  committee  their  share  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  iron,  and  salt,  and  distributing  it  very  carefiilly  among  the  soldiers  of  the  county. 

CapL  Robert  Robb,  of  Muncy  township,  formeriy  one  of  the  committee,  seems  to  have  gives 
them  a  deal  of  trouble.  He  was  charged  with  having  in  his  possession  **  a  paper  supposed  to  be 
from  Lord  Howe,  concerning  conditions  of  peace,  of  which  said  Robb  said,  *  this  is  the  very  thing 
I  would  be  at  ;*  and  says  ftirther,  Mr.  FVankling  (Dr.  Franklin)  was  a  rogue,  he  well  knew,  and 
that  he  had  led  the  govemmeot  into  two  or  three  scrapes  already  known  to  him ;  idso,  it  was 
thought  Frankling  had  a  pension  from  home ;  likewise,  Uiat  it  was  thought  the  convention  was 
bcib^  Also  that  said  Robb  says  that  Lord  Howe  used  the  piembcrs  of  congress  politdy  that 
was  sent  to  treat  with  him,  but  that  they  used  him  ill." 

The  committee  ordered  that  Robb  should  *<  either  take  his  gun  and  march  with  the  alifitia  of 
the  county  into  actual  service,  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  American  caase,ordse  be  confined 
until  released  by  further  authority."  ^Here  followed  some  expunging  in  the  record.)  CoL  Jas. 
Hurray  was  appointed  to  arrest  and  confine  him ;  who,  having  fall  confidence  in  Robb's  patriot- 
ism, and  **  out  of  lenity  to  said  Robb's  family,  saw  fit  to  appomt  the  mansion-faouse  of  said  Robb 
mm  a  prison  for  him,  on  a  promise  of  his  good  behavior  for  the  future." 

Robb,  however,  seems  to  have  i»actised  good  behavior  as  he  under wtood  it ;  for  wheii  one  Pet<r 
Smith  had  intruded  himself  several  times  into  the  company  of  Robb  and  another  gentleman,  who 
were  "  drinking  a  half  pint  together,"  Robb  knocked  bun  down,  and  bruised  him  severely, — and 
thereupon  frirther  *<  said  that  the  oommittee  were  a  set  of  rascals— 4ome  of  them  were  robbers^ 
eoniB  were  horse-thieves,  and  some  of  them  were  murderers — and  frnther  saith  not." 

This  incensed  the  committee  so,  that  they  ordered  Cd.  Murray  to  take  Robb  to  Fhiladdphia ; 
but  Murray  resigned,  and  two  other  men  were  appointed  to  the  duty. 

The  committee,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  grain  (in  Feb.  1777)  in  Bald  Eagle  towndnpi 
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ordared  **  tiiat  no  BtiUer  m  that  towndiip  ihall  buy  any  more  gntin,  or  ftall  any  more  fban  h«  baa 
by  him,  durinfr  the  seaaon.** 

Tliey  also  interfered  with  their  authority  to  ttop  "a  certain  Henry  Sterrat,  of  Bald  Ekgle  tio«»* 
drip,  ftvmi  profaning  the  Sabbath  in  an  nnchiiatian  and  acandaloua  manner,  caoaing  his  aenrants 
to  maul  rails,  Jdc.,  on  that  day,  and  beating  and  abusing  them  if  they  offered  to  diK>bey  aueh  hia 
unlawful  eommands." 

Several  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  revolutionary  history  of 
the  W.  Branch  vnH  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Union  counties.  The  capture  of  Freeland's  fort  in  the  aa- 
tmnn  of  1778,  will  be  noticed  subsequently  in  connection  with  the  village 
cf  Milton. 

SvNBURY,  the  county  seat,  is  an  ancient  town,  situated  on  a  broad  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  immediately  below  the  forks,  and 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Shamokin  en  This  is  a  beautiful  site :  near 
die  town,  above  and  below,  are  ranges  of  high  hills,  affording  a  magnifi* 
cent  prospect  of  the  scenery  of  the  valley ;  in  front  of  the  town  the  Sus- 
quehanna, backed  up  by  the  Shamokin  dam,  spreads  out  into  a  basin 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  which  receives  the  united  streams  of  the  North  and 
West  branches.  The  town  was  originally  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  of 
ample  width,  with  a  broad  margin  along  the  river  bank.  Annexed  is  a 
view  of  the  public  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  seen  the  courthouse 


Public  Square  in  Sunbury. 

and  market-house.  The  place  contains,  besides  the  usual  county  build- 
ings, Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Method- 
ist churches ;  a  foundry,  and  the  depot  of  the  railroad.  Population  in 
1890,  about  1,000 ;  in  1840,  1,108. 

The  Sunbury,  Danville,  and  Pottsville  railroad,  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1833.  A  few  miles  at  the  eastern  end  were  opened  for  use  in 
1834 ;  but  on  account  of  the  connection  not  being  completed,  and  the  in- 
convenient  inclined  planes  at  that  end  of  the  road,  its  use  was  abandoned, 
and  the  structure  is  now  going  to  decay.  The  western  division  has  been 
completed  for  19  miles,  from  Sunbury  to  the  Shamokin  mines,  and  is  now 
in  successful  use  for  the  transportation  of  coal.    By  the  severe  pecuniary 
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crisis  of  1837-39,  the  completion  of  the  road  between  the  extreme  divisions 
xma  suspended,  nntil  the  opening  of  the  Giraid  coal  mines  on  the  head^ 
waters  of  the  Nescopeck  will  warrant  the  nse  of  the  expensive  inclined 
planes  on  the  eastern  division.  The  length  of  the  road  m>m  Sonbory  to 
Pottsville,  is  44.54  miles  ;  branch  to  Danville,  7  miles ;  entire  length 
51.54  miles.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  the 
other  projectors  of  this  road,  that  it  should  be  continued  up  the  W.  Branch, 
and  across  the  wilderness  of  the  Sinnemahoning  to  Erie,  and  surveys 
were  made  for  that  purpose. 

A  company  is  at  present  engaged  in  constructing  a  short  canal  from  the 
Susquehanna  basin  above,  following  an  ancient  channel  in  the  rear  of  the 
town,  and  emptjring  into  Shamokin  cr.,  below  the  level  of  the  great  dam, 
thus  enabling  the  immense  water-power  of  the  Susquehanna  to  be 
brought  into  use.  With  this  facility,  and  with  the  immense  supplies  of 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Sunbury,  although  its 
commercial  prospects  have  somewhat  declined,  bids  fair  to  become  a  busy 
manufacturing  town. 

An  account  of  the  Indian  town  of  Shamokin  has  been  given  above,  on 
page  525. 

Sunbury  was  laid  out  by  the  surveyor-general,  John  Lukens,  about  the 
vear  1772,  when  the  county  was  established.  He  erected  a  frame  house 
here,  which  is  still  standing.  Wm.  McClay  also  came  up  from  Harris- 
burg  and  erected  the  stone  house,  which  is  still  standing,  fronting  on  the 
river.  Just  back  of  this  house,  a  small  stockade  fort  was  erected  during 
the  revolution.  Fort  Augusta  had  been  previously  built  during  the  oM 
French  war,  where  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter^s  house  now  stands.  He  still 
uses  th^  vaidted  magazine  for  a  cellar  or  granary.  About  the  year  1707, 
the  mother  and  aimts  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Grant  were  residing,  for 
shelter,  at  Fort  Augusta.  Old  Stump,  the  Dutchman,  a  noted  mui^erer 
of  Indians,  one  day  sought  refuge  at  the  fort,  after  he  had  been  murder- 
ing several  Indians.  The  ladies  refiised  to  harbor  him,  fearing  that  the 
wrath  of  the  Indians  might  be  meted  out  to  them  also ;  but  at  length- 
kind  souls ! — ^they  relented,  and  stowed  Stump  snugly  away  between  twt> 
beds.  The  Indians  soon  came,  blustered  and  threatened,  but,  not  finding 
their  man,  they  picked  up  a  poor  cat,  pulled  out  all  her  hair,  and  tore  her 
to  pieces  before  the  family,  by  way  of  showing  them  how  they  would 
have  treated  Stump. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  here  were  Mr.  Dewart,  father  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Dewart,  still  residing  in  town,  and  Mr.  David  Mead,  who  kept  an  inn 
here,  and  in  1787  removed  to  Meadville.  The  Brady  family  also  often 
resided  here,  when  it  was  unsafe  to  occupy  their  residence  fhrther  up  the 
West  Branch.  There  are  still  living  here  two  venerable  sisters  of  that 
family. 

The  following  singular  circumstance  is  related  in  the  Sunbury  Ameri- 
can of  July,  1842,  and  is  well  authenticated : 

A  inoflt  ainguktr  incident  reoentlj  ocomred  at  the  taUe  of  ooe  of  our  most  respectable  £ubi- 
cn,  f  Mr.  Ruch,)  in  this  nei^rhborhood.  Hie  ftunily  had  baked  some  pies  early  in  the  morning, 
and  had  set  than  in  the  celhir  to  cool  for  dinner,  ft  was  obsenred,  before  the  jne  was  cot,  that 
it  appeared  very  fall ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  knife  thrust  into  it,  than  a  snake  issued  out,  to  the 
utter  amaiement  and  terror  of  all  at  table.  This  was  a  kind  of  dessert  as  miwelcome  as  nnex- 
Ipected.  The  snake,  it  was  supposed,  had  got  in  between  the  crusts  while  the  pie  was  cooling  on 
the  cellar  flpor. 
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Shamoeik,  a  thriving  village,  hat  grown  up  sinee  1834,  at  the  eaot^n 
termination  of  the  railroad,  19  miles  from  Simbtny,  among  dw  coal- 
mines of  Mr.  Boyd  and  others.  The  Shamokin  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  who 
ewn  laige  tracts  of  coal  lands  near  this  place,  was  incorporated  on  the 
15th  June,  1836,  bat  not  organized  nntil  19th  Not.  1889.  In  184D  they 
took  oat  a  charter,  ander  the  general  act,  fcH:  the  manufieu^tore  of  iron,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  one  famace,  with  machinery  for  two,  near  the  coal 
mines.  This  furnace  has  been  for  some  time  in  successfiil  operaticm, 
making  excellent  iron  from  the  ore  of  Montoor^s  ridge,  with  the  use  of 
antluracite  coal.  The  company  own  about  1400  acres  ci  coal  and  iron 
land,  750  of  which  are  in  Columbia  co.,  on  the  Locust  mountain,  and  tibe 
msainder  is  near  ^amokin.  The  latter  tract  contains  twelve  veins  of 
coal,  of  excellent  quality, "  varying  in  thickness  firom  five  feet  up  to  sixty.** 
The  railroEid  cuts  the  veins  at  right  angles,  affording  the  greatest  possible 
fiicility  fior  working  the  mines.  The  company  is  extensively  engaged  in 
mining  and  transporting  coal  for  the  Baltimore  market 

Georgetown  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  15  miles  sooth  of 
Sonbary.    It  contains  about  80  dwellings. 

Snvdeistown  is  on  the  turnpike  and  railroad  in  the  valley  of  Sharnddn 
er.,  7  miles  east  of  Sunbury.  It  contains  about  00  dwdlings,  a  German 
Reformed  and  BetftiBl  church. 

NoarHUHBSBLAKD  is  situated  neady  opposite  Sunbury,  at  the  point  form* 
ed  bv  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  West  Iwanches.  The  counkrv  ex- 
panos  bdund  the  town  in  a  semcircular  fcmn,  rising  in  gentle  swelk  to* 
wards  Montour^s  ridge,  which  crosses  between  the  two  rivers  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  Opposite  the  town,  in  the  North  Branch,  is  a  long 
and  beautiful  island,  called  Lyon's  island,  and  recently  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cowden.  Two  splendid  bridges  connect  this  island  with  the  main  land 
on  either  diore.  Another  splendid  bridge,  which  answers  also  as  a  tow-* 
path,  crosses  the  West  Branch  at  its  mouth.  At  the  southern  end  of  this 
lalter  bridge  rises  the  high  and  precipitous  sandstone  ledges  of  Blue  hill, 
firom  which  a  magnific^it  prospect  m  ei\joyed  of  the  valleys  of  both  riv- 
ers* The  annexed  dcetch,  copied  from  a  larger  one  by  Bartlett,  was 
taken  from  the  canal  bank  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  givee  a 
general  but  distant  view  of  all  the  prominetit  objects  mentioned  above. 

Northumberland  is  well  laid  out,  with  spacious  streets,  and,  to  those 
who  love  quiet,  is  a  pleasant  residence.  It  contains  a  bank.  Old  School 
and  New  School  Presbyterian,  German  Reformed,  Methodist,  and  Unita- 
rian churches,  an  acaydemy  and  townhouse.  Populati(m  in  1840,938. 
The  borough  was  incorporated  14th  April,  1828. 

From  its  pecuUar  geographical  position,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
rivers,  anticipations  were  indulged  that  Northumberland  would  become 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Almost  every  traveller  confi* 
dently  made  this  prediction : — and  it  mi|^  have  proved  true,  if  no  canal 
had  ever  been  made,  or  if  both  or  either  of  the  great  branches  of  th; 
river  had  not  been  accommodated  with  a  canal,  m  that  case  the  transit 
of  trade  would  have  been  at  Northumberland :  but  now  the  valley  of 
each  tributary  creek  has  its  own  trading  town  on  either  branch,  and  the 
boats  pass  and  repass  the  Forks  daily  without  leaving  any  profit  there. 
This  circumstance,  though  unfortunate  for  Northumberland,  is,  as  it 
sbpuld  be,  much  more  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country,  than  to  baiU 
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np  an  overgrown  town  at  any  one  point  Both  Sunbury  and  Northum- 
berland were  formerly  places  of  much  more  commercial  importance  than 
thev  now  are. 

On  the  Sunbury  side  of  the  river,  near  the  end  of  the  bridge  between 
the  two  towns,  stands  a  fine  mansion,  occupied  bv  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Grant,  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Tnis  lady,  whose  memory  ex* 
tends  back  about  80  years,  but  whom  one  would  scarcely  suspect  of  being 
past  fifty,  is  the  widow  of  Capt  Grant  of  the  revolutionary  army,  who 
nad  command  of  one  of  the  forts  in  this  region.  She  relates  that  her 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  who  was  originally  from  Jersey,  had  been  set- 
tled in  the  Wyoming  valley  under  the  Pennsylvania  title  ;  but  being  un- 
able to  live  in  peace,  he  abandoned  his  farm  and  removed  to  Northum- 
berland, where  he  opened  a  tavern  not  long  previous  to  the  new  purchase 
of  1768.  His  house  at  that  time  was  the  only  one  to  be  seen  about  the 
pointy  or  even  about  Sunbury,  except  within  Fort  Augusta.  For  three 
miles  up  the  W.  Branch  there  was  no  house,  and  none  for  a  great  dUh 
tanoe  up  the  N.  Branch.  When  the  purchase  was  made  his  house  was 
thrcmged  with  speculators,  pioneers,  and  surveyors,  who  came  to  enter 
upon  the  new  lands.  Mr.  Martin  hcul  a  brother  in  Freeland's  fort  when 
it  capitulated.  During  the  revolution  Capt.  Lowden  marched  from  here 
with  a  company  of  recruits  to  Boston.  Capt.  Lowden  and  Mr.  Paterson 
owned  the  site  of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  sold  a  part  of  it  to 
Reaben  Haynes,  a  brewer  from  PhiladelId^e^  who  laid  out  the  town  abont 
the  year  1775.  It  made  but  slow  progress  during  the  revolution,  when 
all  the  inhabitants  were  frequently  compelled  to  seek  refuge  at  Fort  Au- 
gogtA.  After  the  disastrous  battle  at  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Grant  says  it  made 
one  sad  to  see  the  poor  ftigitives,  with  their  cattle,  floating  down  in  great 
nnmbers  in  flat-boats,  canoes,  and  rafts.  Northumberland  was  reoccn- 
pied  in  1785,  and  about  ten  years  after  it  had  about  100  houses. 

The  Duke  of  Rochefbneauld  Lianoonrt,  an  observing  French  tra^eUeft 
who  passed  through  here  in  1795,  sajrs,  in  substance — 

l!!li»Mtnf»pfiM«f  kndbalMiiittiM  town  if  $9910  ^Mpw  Mie^  bmt  «k»  liw.    Futkiff 
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«p  the  riTer  from  $4  to  #6.  Toim  lots  MOmg  at  (48  to  i5(^.  Hooies  ohiefljIniiH  of 
two  only  of  stone ;  and  one  of  brick,  *'  large  and  cooTenient,"  lately  sold  at  #5,30Q»  and  rented 
for  93(^— the  highest  rent  in  town.  The  inbabitente  mostly  foreigners — Irish,  Dutch,  and  finf  • 
lish ;  and  Germans  about  Sunbury.  Peq>le  here  were  mudi  in  nvor  of  the  Whisfc^  insurrec* 
tion.  The  island  of  350  acres  is  now  the  property  of  an  aged  man,  who  lives  on  it  in  a  aBull 
leg-bouse.    He  bought  it  about  ser?en  years  since  for  #1,600,  and  lately  refused  $3,300. 

Mrs.  Grant  relates  an  interesting  incident  which  occurred  at  the  island 
opposite  her  residence.  During  the  old  French  war  of  1755-58,  a  Dr« 
Smiley  ai^d  his  wife  were  taken  cty^tives  and  carried  away  by  the  Tniiifwi^ 
He  escaped,  leaving  her  still  in^aptjjivity,  and  fled  to  Port  Augusta.  One 
night  they  heard  a  feeble  vace  citjring  for  help  on  the  point  of  LycMi's 
island.  Fearing,  however,  that  it  /was  but  an  Indian's  device  to  decoy 
them,  they  hesitated  about  going,  ^milev  was  the  first  who  volunteered 
to  go,  and,  taking  several  other^  with  him,  he  went  over  to  the  island, 
and  there  his  courage  was  appropriately  rewarded  by  the  afiecticmate 
embrace  of  his  own  wife,  who  /had  escaped  from  captivity,  and  come 
thus  far  alone. 

Among  the  early  settlers  at  Northumberland  was  the  family  of  Mr* 
Boyd,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in  the  place.  Mrs.  Dash,  too,  was 
another  early  settler,  and  a  veiy  enterprising  woman.  She  was  the  wife 
of  an  English  banker  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  business ;  and  while 
he  was  settling  up  his  business,  she  came  out  about  the  year  1794,  with 
her  three  daughters,  to  Northumberland,  purchased  a  small  farm  of  about 
100  acres,  and  in  a  few  months  had  20  acres  cleared  and  in  wheat,  luod  a 
comfortable  stone  cottage  in  which  to  welcome  her  husband.  That  was 
a  wife  worth  having. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Northumberland.  The  large  mansion  erects 
ed  by  him  is  still  standing,  in  a  lovely,  shaded  spot,  a  little  apart  from  the 
village,  and  is  in  the  occupation  of  his  family.  His  sons  had  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  here  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  asylum  of  Eng- 
lish dissenters,  and  other  intelligent  emigrants  from  Europe.  Many  Eng- 
lishmen, friends  of  Dr.  Priestley,  removed  here  about  the  same  time, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  subsequently  removed  to  the 
southern  states,  where  he  became  disthiguished  as  a  politician,  phjloao- 

Sher,  and  professor  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Russell  was  another  Eiig- 
shman  who  resided  here,  and  purchased,  in  connection  with  the  land 
speculators  at  Philadelphia,  large  tracts  of  land  in  Bradford,  Susquehsm- 
na,  and  Luzerne  counties. 

Dr.  Jos^h  Priestley  was  bom  at  Fleldhead,  near  Leeds,  in  England,  in  Mardi,  1733.  His 
father  was  a  clothier  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  in  which  he  was  also  himself  faioiiFfat  n^ 
After  he  had  attained  a  respectable  degree  of  classical  acquirement,  he  was  finally  plaoed  at  tiis 
dissenters'  academy  at  Daventry,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  ministry.  He  Bpeai  three  years  ai  this 
school,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hartley,  and  was  gradually  led 
into  a  partialis  for  the  Arian  hypothesis.  He  became  minister  of  Needham  market,  in  Suffolk, 
but  falHng  unoer  the  suspicion  of  Arianism,  he  left  there  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  at 
Nantwich,  to  which  he  joined  a  school.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  lanniagsa  at 
Wanrington  academy.  Here  he  publisiied  his  essay  on  govenunent,  and  seyeral  ousr  umAiI 
works  on  education  and  history.  His  Histoiy  of  Electricity,  published  in  1767,  procured  him  an 
admission  into  the  Royal  Society ;  he  had  previously  obtained  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws  fitxn 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  la  fhe  same  year  he  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Leeds,  where  his 
opinions  became  decidedly  Socinian.  Here  lus  attention  was  first  draim  to  the  pmperties  of  fixed 
air,  and  he  also  composed  his  work  on  Vision,  Light,  and  Colors.  In  1773  he  went  to  live  with 
the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  as  librarian,  or  Htenury  companion.  He  travelled  over  Europe  with 
this  noblemaii,  and  also  occupied  himself  with  sctantifir  pursuits.    la  1778  he  famislwd  a  |M|Nt 
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in  the  Fhiloiiophieal  TnametioiiB,  on  the  difforoit  kinds  of  air,  which  obtained  for  him  a  gold 
medal.  This  was  followed  by  three  yolames,  the  publication  of  which  forms  an  era  in  the  his. 
tory  of  ttriform  fluids.  He  published  sererai  metaphysical  works,  and  an  edition  of  Hartley's 
OMerrations  on  Man,  to  which  he  annexed  a  dissertation  savoring  strongly  of  Materialism* 
Tliis  doctrine  he  still  more  forciUjr  sopported  in  his  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  in  1777. 
These  woriU  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  himself  and  his  patron,  and  he 
took  charge  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Birmingham.  At  length,  when  several  of  his  friends 
%ti  Birmingham  were  celebrating  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  a  mob  assembled  and  set  fire  to 
the  dissenting  meeUng-hoases  and  to  several  dissenters'  houses,  among  which  was  that  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  although  he  was  not  pfesent  at  the  celebration.  He  lost  his  valuable  library  and  appa* 
nfoMf  and  although  he  obtained  a  legal  comjMnsation,  it  fell  fiur  short  of  his  loss.  On  quitting 
Binningham  he  succeeded  his  friend  Dr.  Price  as  lecturer  in  the  dissenting  college  at  Hackney, 
where  he  remained  some  time  in  the  cultivation  of  scientific  pursuits,  until  he  was  goaded  by 
party  enmity  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United  States.  His  sons  had  already  preceded  him,  and 
taken  t^  or  purchased  a  large  body  of  land  near  Northumberland,  where  the  doctor  arrived  and 
Axed  his  residence  in  1794.  Here  he  dedicated  himself  for  ten  years  to  his  accustomed  pursuits, 
imtil  his  death  on  the  6th  Feb.,  1804^  in  his  71st  year. 

Doct.  Priestley  was  an  ardent  controversialist,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
openness  of  character ;  but  no  man  felt  less  animosity  towards  his  opponents,  and  many,  who 
entertained  the  strongest  antipathy  to^  his  opinions,  were  converted  into  friends  by  his  urbanity  ia 
personal  intercourse.  As  a  man  of  science,  he  stands  high  in  the  walk  of  invention  and  discov- 
ery :  he  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen  gas,  and  other  asriform  fluids.  As  a  theologian,  he 
iwowed  his  own  convictions  wherever  they  led  him,  and  passed  through  all  changes,  ftom  Cal- 
vmiam  to  a  Unitarian  or  Socinian  system,  in  some  measure  his  own ;  but  to  the  l&at  remained  a 
seakms  oppoeer  of  infidelity.  In  his  family  he  ever  maintained  the  worship  of  God.  His  works 
amoont  to  about  seventy  volumes,  or  tracts ;  and  embrace  essays  on  history,  politics,  divinity, 
(practical  and  controversial,)  metaphysics,  and  natural  philosophy.  His  life,  edited  by  his  son, 
was  poMiahed  in  1806.    The  memoirs  ars  written  by  the  doetor  himself;  down  to  the  year  179d^ 


Churches  in  Milton. 

Milton  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Branch,  at  the  mouth 
of  Limestone  run,  12  miles  above  Northumberland.  It  is  a  bustling  town» 
by  fSsur  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  in  the  county,  and  forms  the 
shipping-port  for  several  rich  limestone  valleys  around  it  A  large  por- 
ticm  of  the  population  is  of  German  descent.  There  are  here  Presbvte- 
rian,  German  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  ^'Shiloh'* 
churches ;  an  academy,  several  foundries,  and  a  number  of  extensive  flour- 
ing-mills  driven  by  the  water  of  Limestone  run.  There  is  a  stone  bridge 
across  the  run,  and  a  frame  bridge  across  the  West  Branch.  The  West 
Branch  canal  passes  through  the  town.  Population  in  1830,  1,274 ;  in 
1840,  1,508.    Above  is  a  view,  taken  from  the  Washington  road,  of 
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three  of  the  olmreliee-^lie  Eirfio<qial,  &e  Baptkrt»  and  the 
The  former  is  nearly  hidden  among  the  trees,  on  the  right. 

Milton  was  first  started  as  a  town,  about  50  years  since,  by  Andrew 
Straub.  Mr.  Covenhoven  remembers  that,  in  the  year  1778,  at  the  time 
of  the  big  runawayy  there  were  bat  two  houses  on  the  site.  Marcos  Ho- 
ling, a  boatman,  had  built  a  cabin  near  the  run,  and  kept  a  tavern  th^re ; 
and  had  afterwards  sold  out  to,  Mr.  M'Candless.  Marcus  Hulinga,  a 
blacksmith,  had  his  shop  on  the  river  bank,  just  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  borough.  He  siiterwards  removed  to  Duncan's  island,  and  event- 
uallv  to  Pittsburg. 

M'CcjirEsvniLE  is  a  small  but  flourishing  village,  which  has  grown  iqp 
since  1825,  about  three  miles  north  of  Milton,  on  the  stage-To«ul  to  Wil- 
liamsport  It  contains  Some  twenty  or  thirty  dwellings,  three  taverns, 
Stores,  &c. 

Watsonburo  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Branch,  above  the  month  of 
WarrioT^s  run,  and  four  miles  firom  Milton.  It  contains  some  thirty  dwell- 
ings, stores,  &c.,  and  several  mills  at  the  run,  near  the  village*  Snyiabs- 
Yowir,  a  small  hamlet,  is  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Milton ;  and  Pom- 
QRovB,  a  small  village  on  Chillisquaque  cr.,  is  five  miles  southeast  of  Mil- 
ton* 

On  Warrior's  run,  during  the  revolution,  was  situated  FreelancTs  fart, 
memorable  for  the  scenes  which  occurred  at  its  capture,  in  the  earty  part 
of  autumn,  or,  to  use  an  old  pioneer's  expression,  about  the  time  peaches 
were  ripe,  in  1778.  The  following  account  of  that  event  was  received 
in  conversation  with  the  aged  Mr.  Covenhoven,  of  Lycoming  co. ;  and 
another  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Vincent  who  was  captured  at 
the  fort:*— 

RuniOTS  had  been  reeeiTed  at  Fort  Muney,  (near  Pennsborough,)  where  CoL  Hepham,  after- 
wards  Judge  Hephnm,  was  commanding,  tfaiat  a  hostile  force  of  British  and  Indiana  might  bs 
soon  expected  down  the  West  Branch.  To  obtain  more  definite  information,  Robert  Covenhoroiv 
who  was  then  actinff  as  a  guide  and  scout  for  the  gairison,  was  sent  out  to  the  mountains  ahora 
Ralston,  on  the  head- waters  of  Lycoming  cre^  and  Tioga  river.  He  was  ofiered  one  or  mon 
companions,  but  he  prefened  to  go  alone.  He  knew  every  defile  of  the  wilderness,  and  he  ooidd 
better  elude  observation  alone  than  with  several  men,  who  might  not  follow  his  counaeL  He 
travelled  all  night,  and  when  he  airived  among  the  mountains,  he  heard  at  least  100  shots  ham. 
the  enemy  encamped  there,  who  were  cleaning  their  guns.  Without  rest,  and  with  no  morl  food 
than  he  could  eat  as  he  ran,  he  returned  immediately,  and  reported  a  large  force  approaofainf . 
Robert  King  also  brought  down  word  from  Lycoming  cr.,  that  Ferguson,  with  a  party  who  had 
gone  up  to  cut  hay,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  and  three  men  l^d  been  killed.  Fort  Muncy 
was  filled  with  women  and  children,  who  were  immediately  put  into  boats  and  sent  down  to  Fort 
Augusta,  under  the  charga  of  Mr.  Covenhoven.  They  took  with  them  also  the  famiHf  ham 
Fort  Menninger,  at  the  mouth  of  Warrior's  run ;  but  Freeland's  fort  being  four  miles  op  that 
run,  from  its  mouth,  there  was  not  time  to  wait  for  the  fomilies  there  to  come  down.  A  mBSWB 
ger,  however,  was  sent  to  alarm  them.  While  the  party  were  descending  the  river,  the  woniea 
would  often  jump  out  to  tug  the  boats  over  the  ripples.    Fort  Muncy,  bei^  onteodble,  was  ahan- 


About  this  time,  and  one  or  two  days  previous  to  the  attack  on  Freeland's  fort,  Isaae^  Benja* 
nin,  Peter,  and  Bethuel  Vincent,  brothers,  together  with  Mr.  Freeland,  the  owner  crf^tiie  fort,  and 

*  The  account  of  the  capture  of  Freeland's  fort,  in  one  of  the  numbers  by  KiskiminetaSi  hi 
the  Blairsville  Record,  of  1832,  and  since  copied  in  the  <*  Incidents  of  Border  lifo,^  is  in  many 
particulars  incorrect,  and  has  been  so  acknowledged  by  the  author.  He  did  not  denve  hia  inlior- 
Bkation  on  this  subject  from  the  same  authentic  source  from  which  he  learned  the  other  evsntf 
of  Capt.  Brady's  life,  although,  at  the  time  of  the  publication,  he  supposed  that  his  informer  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  req)ectable  author  of  those 
numbers,  who  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  West  Branch,  and  had  no  oonvenient  means  of  veri. 
^fing  the  statonents  furnished  to  him. 
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Vm  ma,  wen  «t  wtnk  k  a  field.  A  partr  of  Indians  came  tuddenfy  upon  them.  laaae  l^nceiil 
and  Freeland,  the  father,  were  killed.  Benjamin  Vincent  was  taken  prisoner.  Jacob  Freeland^ 
the  son,  ran  towards  the  stonc^uarry,  and  was  speared  by  an  Indian  in  his  thi^h :  he  fell  near 
tfie  edge  of  the  precipice,  at  the  quanry.  The  Indian  pooneed  upon  him,  bat  Freehmd  soddenly 
laiaed  him  upon  hia  shoulders,  and  pitched  him  over  into  the  quarry ;  and  would  haye  killed  him, 
hot  another  Indian  came  up  and  killed  Freeland,  spearing  him  m  sereral  place*.  The  other 
Vincents  escaped  to  the  fort 

The  main  force  of  the  enemy  now  appeared,  consisting  of  about  900  Indians  and  300  Britishf 
under  Col.  McDonald.  On  their  way  down,  they  burnt  Fort  Muncy,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Free- 
land's  fbrt,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt  John  Lytic.  There  were  brave  men  in  that  fort, 
who  would  have  defended  it  to  the  death ;  but  it  was  also  filled  with  women  and  childien,  whom 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  expose  to  the  cruelties  that  might  result  from  a  capture  by  storm* 
When,  therefore^  the  enemy  were  about  setting  fire  to  the  fort,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  men  and  boys,  able  to  bear  arms,  were  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  to  return  home  unharmed.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Kirk  in  the  fort,  with  her  daughter 
Jane  and  her  son  William.  Before  the  capitulation  she  fixed  a  bayonet  upon  a  pole,  vowing  she 
would  kill  at  least  one  Indian ;  but  as  there  was  no  chance  for  fighting,  she  exhibited  her  cun* 
niog  hj  putting  petticoats  upon  her  son  Billy — ^who  was  able  to  bear  arms,  but  had  yet  a  aniooth 
«hin — and  smuggled  him  out  among  the  women. 

The  enemy  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  allowed  the  women  and  children  to  remain  in  an 
did  building  outside  of  the  fort,  on  the  bank  of  the  run.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  Capt.  Hawk- 
as  Boone,  who  commanded  a  fort  on  Muddv  run,  (about  600  j^ds  above  its  mouth,  and  two 
■dies  above  Milton,)  came  i^  to  the  relief  of  Freeland*8  fort,  with  a  party  of  men.  Perceivinf 
the  women  and  children  plajrmg  outside  of  the  fort,  he  suspected  no  danger,  and  incautiouslr  ap- 
~  proached  so  near  that  the  women  were  obliged  to  make  signs  to  him  to  retire.  He  retreated  pre^ 
cipitately,  but  was  perceived  by  the  enemy,  who  with  a  strong  force  waylaid  him,  on  the  North* 
onbed^d  road,  at  M'Clung's  place.  Boone's  party  fell  into  the  ambush,  and  a  most  desperate 
encounter  ensued,  from  which  few  of  the  Americans  escaped.  William  Miles,  (now  of  £!rie  co.,) 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Freeland's  fort :  and  afterwards,  in  Canada,  Col.  McDonald  mentioned  to 
him,  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation,  the  desperate  bravery  of  Hawkins  Boone.  He  re* 
Insed  all  <|uarter— encouraged  and  forced  his  men  to  stand  up  to  the  encounter ;  and  at  last,  with 
most  of  his  Spartan  band,  died  on  the  field,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers. 

Cornelius  Vincent  and  his  son,  Bethuel  Vincent,  (father  of  Mr.  Vincent  of  M'Cuneville,)  Capt. 
John  Lytle,  William  Miles,  and  others,  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  capitulation.  Capt  Samuel 
Dougherty  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Miles  were  killed  in  the  flight.  Peter  Vincent  escaped  in  the 
flurry  occasioned  by  Hawkins  Boone  coming  up.  Sam  Brady,  James  Dougherty,  and  Jamee 
'Hammond  had  cautioned  Boone  against  keeping  the  road,  in  his  retreat ;  and  they  tbemselvee» 
refusing  to  accompany  him  along  the  road,  took  the  route  through  the  woods,  and  escaped. 

Bethuel  Vincent  had  recently  been  married,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  wile  returned  to 
her  home  in  New  Jersey.  Four  years  after  the  capture  she  had  heard  nothing  from  her  htisband. 
One  evening,  when  she  was  out  with  a  sleighing  party,  and  had  stopped  at  a  tevem,  a  roughhr 
dressed  man  inquired  if  a  Mrs.  Vincent  lived  in  Uiat  vicinity.  She  was  pointed  out  to  him.  He 
stated  that  he  had  known  her  husband  in  Canada,  had  lately  seen  him,  and  that  he  was  weU. 
He  jode  with  the  party  in  the  sleigh,  and  was  disposed  to  take  Mrs.  Vincent  on  his  Up ;  but  she 
indignantly  declined  the  fomiliarity,  until  she  discovered  that  the  impertinent  stranger  was  hsr 
hns&nd. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 

Peeet  county  was  separated  from  Cumberland  by  the  act  of  1820. 
Length  SS  miles,  breadth  14 ;  area  539  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1820» 
11»342 ;  in  1830,  14,257 ;  and  in  1840,  17,096.  The  county  lies  between 
two  lofty  and  very  distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Kittatinny  on  the 
southeast,  and  Tuscarora  mountain  and  its  continuation,  Turkey  momi- 
tain,  on  the  northwest  The  surface  between  these  two  prominent  bar- 
riers is  broken  by  a  number  of  subordinate  ridges,  having  the  same  gen- 
eral direction,  but  subdivided  into  isolated  links ;  exhibiting  the  effects  of 
those  mighty  subterranean  forces  that  have  upheaved  the  great  anthra- 
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clte  coal  region,  lying  in  the  same  range  northeast  of  the  StuqneluuiiiA. 
These  minor  ranges  are  Bower's  mountain,  Quaker  ridge*  and  Dick's  hill ; 
Mahoney  ridge.  Limestone  ridge,  Middle  ridge,  Racoon  ridge,  and  Cioiio- 
eocheague  hUl ;  and  Cove  mountain  on  the  Susqueliamia.  Between  these 
ridges  are  narrow,  undulating  valleys  of  limestone  and  slate  lands,  <^ 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  efl^ects  of  the  forces  above  alluded  to 
are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  ajmarently  capricious  manner  in  which  the 
streams  find  their  wa^  through  the  mountains.  The  Snsquehanna,  here 
reinforced  Dy  the  Juniata,  as  if  proud  of  its  augmented  volume,  breaks 
directly  through  the  double  barrier  ctf  Cove  mountain,  when  it  might  ap- 
parently have  found  an  easier  course  bv  turning  the  end  of  it,  where  it 
dies  away  only  four  or  five  miles  west  of  the  river.  The  Little  Juniata, 
too,  an  humbler  stream,  instead  of  passing  down  the  valley  between  Ma- 
honey ridge  and  Dick's  hill  to  the  Susquehanna,  or  passing  the  depress 
sions  at  either  end  of  Dick's  hill,  runs  half  way  down  the  valley,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  cuts  directly  through  the  main  body 
of  the  hill,  and  enters  the  Susquehanna  at  Petersburg.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  Ulustrate  diese  phenomena  better  than  a  prolix  description. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  localities,  and  several  furnaces  ai^  in  opera- 
tion in  the  county.  The  Susquehanna  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
eounty,  breaking  through  its  course  five  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  Ju* 
niata  emerges  from  the  Tuscarora  mountain  near  Millerstown,  and  joins 
the  Susquehanna  at  Duncan's  island.  Sherman's  creek,  with  its  many 
branches,  waters  the  southern  side  of  the  co. ;  the  Little  Juniata  is  in  the 
middle  part ;  and  Buffalo,  Little  Buffalo,  and  Racoon  creek,  water  the 
northern  side.  The  Harrisburg  and  Huntingdon  turnpike  runs  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Juniata ;  and  the  oounty  is  intersected  with  many  excel- 
lent  common  roads  in  every  direction.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  in  a  pool,  with  a  double  towing-path  attached  to  the 
mctgnificent  bridge  at  Duncan's  island,  and  there  divides— one  branch 
taking  the  Juniata,  and  the  other  the  Susquehanna.  Above  Duncan's 
island  the  Juniata  division  crosses  on  an  aqueduct  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Juniata,  and  again  recrosses  by  a  curious  rope-^rry  just  below  Mil- 
lerstown. There  is  a  medicinal  spring  on  the  ba^  of  Sherman's  creek, 
in  a  romantic  region  at  the  foot  or  Quaker  hill,  about  11  miles  north  of 
Carlisle.    A  commodious  house  accommodates  visitors. 

The  original  population  of  this  oo.  was  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English ;  but 
the  Germans  and  their  descendants  now  predominate.  Iron  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  agriculture 
forms  the  prominent  occupation  of  the  citizens.  Few  details  have  been 
preserved  respecting  the  early  settlement  of  Perry  co.  The  early  pio- 
neers were  generally  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  with  a  few  Quakers, 
who  came  over  the  mountains  from  the  donococheague  and  Cariisle  se^ 
tlements. 

Mr.  Magee,  grandfather  of  the  present  riieriff-  of  the  co.,  settled  at  an 
early  day  among  the  hills  in  Toboyne  township.  He  often  had  more  vis- 
itors than  friends.  Hearing  a  screaming  one  dark  night,  near  his  cabin, 
he  stei^>ed  out  of  the  door  with  an  axe,  and  killed  a  panther  that  was 
just  ready  to  pounce  uponhim.  There  is  still  standing  in  Madison  town- 
ship a  log-house  belonging  to  the  McMidlen  family,  that  was  formeriy  a 
plsMoe  of  refbge  for  the  settlers;  it  is  AiU  of  bullet  holes.    The  foUowing 
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eitraots  are  from  the  narrative  of  Robert  Rol^soiif  a  seedier  in  (kl.  Arm* 
strong^s  expedition,  and  <me  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Sherman's  valley : 

TbD  next  I  rBtnember  of  wai  in  the  year  1756,  the  Wooloomber  fiunily,  on  Sherman's  entkt 
tiM  whole  of  the  inhehitante  of  the  TaUer  were  gathered  to  a  fort  at  George  Robiaon'i ;  hot 
Woolcoraber  woolil  not  leave  home ;  he  eaid  it  was  the  Iriah  who  were  killing  one  another;  these 
peaoeal^  peoi»le,  the  Indians,  would  not  hurt  any  person.  Being  at  home,  and  at  dinner,  the 
Indians  oame  in,  and  the  Quaker  asked  them  to  oome  and  eat  dinner ;  an  Indian  answered  that 
be  did  not  oome  to  eat,  hot  for  sealps ;  the  son,  a  boj  of  14  or  15  years  of  age,  when  he  heard 
the  Indian  say  so,  repaired  lo  a  back  door,  and  as  he  went  out  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  In. 
«Lian  strike  the  tomahawk  into  his  fother*s  head.  The  bo^  then  ran  orer  the  oreek,  which  was 
near  to  the  house,  and  heard  the  screams  of  his  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers.  The  bor  oame  te 
oar  fort  and  gave  ns  the  alarm ;  about  forty  went  to  where  the  mnrder  was  done,  and  buried  the 


In  the  seoond  war,  on  the  5th  Jnl7, 1763,  the  Indians  oame  to  Jtmiata,  it  being  harrest  time, 
and  the  white  people  were  oome  back  to  reap  their  crops ;  they  oame  first  to  the  house  of  Wm. 
White ;  it  Was  on  the  Sabbath  dajr ;  the  reapers  were  all  in  the  house ;  the  Indians  crept  i^  nigh 
to  the  door  and  shot  the  people  lymg  on  the  ^Dor,  and  killed  Wm.  White,  and  all  his  fomiW  tiutt 
were  there,  excepting  one  boy,  who,  when  he  heard  the  gone,  leaped  out  of  the  window  andmads 
his  eecape. 

The  same  party  went  to  Robert  Campbell's  on  Tbsearora  er.,  surprised  them  in  the  same  way, 
0faot  them  on  the  floor  where  they  were  resting  thsmselves ;  <me  George  Dodds  being  there  har* 
▼estingjhad  just  risen,  and  gone  into  the  room  and  lajr  down  on  the  bed,  setting  his  gmi  besiite 
lifiBi.  >¥hen  the  Indians  fired,  one  of  them  sprung  into  the  house  with  hii  tomahan^  in  his 
hand,  running  up  to  where  a  man  was  standing  in  w  oomer ;  Dodds  fired  at  the  Indian  not  six 
ftet  from  him ;  the  In^Kan  gaye  a  halloo  and  ran  out  as  fost  as  he  oould.  Then  being  an  opening 
in  the  loft  above  the  bed,  Ik^ds  sprung  up  there  and  went  wA  by  the  ohinmey,  mucing  his  es* 
•iqpe,  and  came  to  Sherman's  yalle^.  He  came  to  Wm.  Dickson's  and  told  wh&t  had  happened, 
there  being  a  young  man  there  which  brou^  the  news  to  us,  who  were  haryesting  at  £dward 
l^iott's ;  other  intelligence  we  got  in  the  night.  John  Graham,  John  Christy,  and  James  Chris:. 
tjf  were  alarmed  in  tl^  evening  by  guns  firing  at  Wm.  Andersen's,  where  the  old  man  was  kiDed 
wkh  his  DiUe  in  his  hand ;  supposed  he  was  about  worship ;  his  son  also  was  killed,  and  a  giil 
that  had  been  brought  up  from  a  child  by  the  old  pec^le.  Graham  and  the  Chnfltn  came  about 
Biidnight.  We  heuing  the  Indians  had  got  so  for  iqi  tin  Tuscarora  valley,  and  knowinr  Col. 
liBS^  fomily  and  James  Scott's  were  there  about  harvest,  13  of  us  concluded  to  go  over  Bigham's 
pap  and  give  those  word  that  were  there :  when  we  oame  to  CoUins*s  we  saw  that  the  uidians 
Sad  been  there,  had  broke  a  wheel,  emptied  a  bed,  and  taken  flour,  of  which  they  made  some 
water.gmel ;  we  counted  thirteen  spoons  made  of  bark ;  we  followed  the  tracks  down  to  James 
Seott's,  where  we  found  the  Indians  had  killed  some  fowls ;  we  pursued  on  to  Graham's,  there 
the  house  was  on  Bn,  and  burned  down  to  the  joists.  We  divided  our  men  into  two  parties,  six 
in  each,  my  brother  with  his  party  came  in  bdimd  the  bam,  and  myself  with  the  other  par^ 
came  down  through  an  oats  field ;  I  was  to  shoot  first ;  the  Indians  had  hung  a  coat  upon  a  post 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  us ;  I  looked  at  it,  and  saw  it  immoveable,  and  therefore  walked 
down  to  it  and  found  that  the  Indians  had  just  left  it ;  thev  had  killed  four  hogs,  and  had  eaten 
at  pleasure.  Our  company  took  their  tracks,  and  found  that  two  companies  had  met  at  Gra- 
ham's, and  had  gone  over  the  Tuscarora  mountain.  We  took  the  run  gap ;  the  two  roads  meet, 
ing  at  Nichobon's,  ihej  were  there  first,  heard  us  coming,  and  lay  in  ambush  for  us ;  they  had 
the  first  fire ;  being  35  in  number,  uid  only  12  of  us— they  killed  five,  and-  wounded  myself. 
They  then  went  to  Alexander  Logan's,  where  they  emptied  some  beds,  and  passed  on  to  George 
M'dord's. 

The  names  of  the  13  were  Wm.  Robison,  who  acted  as  captain,  Robert  Robison,  the  relatar 
c^  this  narrative,  Thomas  Robison,  being  three  brothers,  John  Graham,  Charles  Elliott,  William 
Christy,  James  Christy,  David  Miller,  John  Elliott,  Edward  M'Connel,  William  M'Alister,  and 
John  NichiJson ;  the  persons  killed  were  William  Robison,  who  was  shot  in  the  belly  with  buck- 
shot,  and  got  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ground ;  John  Elliott,  then  a  boy  about  17  yean  of  age, 
having  emptied  his  gun,  he  was  pursued  by  an  Indian  with  his  tomahawk,  who  was  within  a  few 
perches  of  him,  when  Elliott  had  poured  some  powder  into  his  gun  by  random,  out  of  his  powder 
horn,  and  having  a  bullet  in  his  mouth,  put  it  in  the  mnszle,  but  had  no  time  to  ram  it  down ;  he 
turned  and  fired  at  his  pursuer,  who  clapped  bis  hand  on  his  stomach  and  cried,  oeh !  then  turned 
and  fled.  Elliott  had  ran  but  a  few  perenes  frirther,  when  he  overtook  William  Robison,  welter- 
ing  in  his  blood,  in  his  last  agonies ;  he  reouested  EUfott  to  carry  him  oC  who  excused  himself 
by  telling  him  of  his  inability  to  do  so,  ana  also  of  the  danger  tliey  were  in  ;  he  said  he  knew  it, 
but  desired  him  to  take  his  |pm  with  him,  and,  peace  or  war,  if  ever  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
kilUng  an  Indian,  to  dhoot  him  for  his  sake.  Elliott  brought  away  the  gun,  and  Robison  was  nqjt 
found  by  the  Insane. 

ThcMmas  Rohison  stood  on  the  groond  until  the  whole  of  his  people  were  fled,  jmv  did  the  la* 
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r  to  uuiBt,  untfl  the  iMt  man  left  the  field ;  Themae  hsvin;  BnA  and  dni^  a  aeo- 
ond  time,  the  Indiana  were  prepared  for  him,  and  when  he  took  aim  paet  the  tree,  a  number  fired 
at  him  at  the  same  time ;  one  of  his  arms  was  broken ;  he  took  his  grun  in  the  other  and  fled  : 
going  np  a  hiU  he  came  to  a  high  k>g,  and  chpped  hie  hand,  in  which  was  hie  gun,  on  the  log  ta 
aanit  in  leaping  oTer  it ;  while  in  the  attitude  of  stooping,  a  bnllet  entered  his  side,  going  ia  a 
triangular  course  through  his  body ;  he  sunk  down  across  the  log ;  the  Indians  sunk  &  cock  of 
his  gun  into  his  brains,  and  mangled  him  very  much.  John  Gniham  was  seen  by  David  MiUer 
sitting  on  a  log,  not  far  from  the  place  of  attack,  with  his  hands  on  his  face,  and  the  Mood  run- 
niuffmiough  his  fingers.  Charles  Blliott  and  Edward  M*Connel  took  a  circle  round  where  the 
Indians  were  laying,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Bu£Uo  creek,  but  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Indians ;  and  where  they  crossed  the  creek  there  was  a  high  bank,  and  as  they  were  endear- 
oring  to  ascend  the  bank  they  were  both  shot,  and  fell  back  into  the  water. 

A  party  of  40  men  came  from  CarUsle,  in  order  to  bury  iSbe  dead  at  Juniata ;  when  they  saw 
the  dead  at  Bufiak)  creek  they  returned  home.  Then  a  party  of  men  came  with  Capt.  Dmming ; 
but  before  they  came  to  Alexander  Logan's,  his  son  John,  Charles  Coyle,  Wm.  Hamilton,  with 
Bartholomew  Davis,  followed  the  Indians  to  Geone  M*Cord*B,  where  they  were  in  the  ban ; 
Logan  and  those  with  him  were  all  killed,  except  Davis,  who  made  his  escape.  The  Indaaas 
then  returned  to  Logan's  house  again,  when  Capt.  Dunning  and  his  party  came  on  them,  and 
they  fired  some  time  at  each  other ;  Dunning  had  one  man  wounded. 

I  forsot  to  give  jou  an  account  of  a  muider  done  at  our  own  fort  in  Sherman's  valley,  in  Ju- 

ly,  1756:  the  Indians  waylaid  the  fort  in  harvest-time,  and  kept  quiet  until  the  reapers  if 

gone ;  James  Wilson  remaining  some  time  behind  the  rest,  and  I  not  being  gone  to  my  br-^ 
which  was  hunting  deer  for  the  use  of  the  company,  Wilson  standing  at  uie  fort  gate,  I 
liberty  to  shoot  his  gun  at  a  mark,  upon  which  he  gave  me  the  gun,  and  I  shot ;  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  fort,  thinking  they  were  discovered,  rushed  on  a  daughter  of  Robert  ICilier, 
and  instantly  killed  her,  and  shot  at  John  Simmeson ;  they  then  made  Uie  best  of  it  that  they 
oould,  and  killed  the  wife  of  James  Wilson,  and  the  widow  Gibson,  and  took  Hugh  Gibson  and 
Bete^  Henry  prisoners.  While  the  Indian  was  scalping  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  narrator  shot  at  and 
wounded  him,  hut  he  made  his  escape.  The  reapers,  bemg  40  in  number,  returned  to  the  fort, 
and  the  Indians  made  off. 

I  shall  relato  an  affair  told  me  by  James  llfClung,  a  man  whom  I  can  confide  m  fn 
tenth,  it  being  in  his  neighborhood.  An  Indian  came  to  a  tovecn,  called  for  a  giU  of  whiskey, 
drank  some  out  of  it ;  when  there  came  another  Indian  in,  he  called  for  a  gill  also,  and  set  it  on 
the  table,  without  drinking  any  of  it,  and  took  out  the  first  Indian,  discoursinf  with  him  for  some 
time ;  the  first  Indian  then  stripped  himself  naked,  and  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  stretched 
himself;  the  other  stood  at  the  door,  and  when  he  was  ready,  he  stepped  forward  with  hia  kaifo 
in  his  hand,  and  stabbed  the  Indian  who  was  lying  down  to  the  heart ;  he  received  the  stab, 
jumped  to  his  feet,  drank  both  the  gills  of  whiskey  off,  and  dropped  down  dead ;  the  white  peo- 
ple made  a  prisoner  of  the  other  Indian,  and  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  naticm ;  two  of  them  came 
and  examined  the  Indian,  who  was  a  prisoner,  and  told  them  to  let  him  go,  he  had  done  right. 


Bloomfield, 

Bloobifield,  the  county  seat,  is  a  place  of  recent  origin,  its  site  having 
been  a  clover-field  no  longer  ago  than  1825.  It  was  then  selected  as  the 
county  seat,  and  in  four  years  from  that  time  it  boasted,  in  the  words  of 
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the  Perry  Forester,  ^29  dweUing-h<mses,  21  sIk^s  and  offices,  a  cotirt- 
house  and  jail — ^more  than  half  a  dozen  lawyers,  and  half  as  many  doc- 
tors, with  a  population  of  about  220/'  It  now  has  a  population  of  412, 
(by  the  census  of  1840,)  a  Methodist,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Lutheran  and 
German  Reformed  church,  and  an  academy.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
about  nine  miles  from  Duncan's  island,  and  six  from  the  canal  at  New- 
port, one  mile  above  the  forks  of  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Limestone  and  Mahoney  ridges.  The  preceding  view  shows  the 
courthouse  and  public  offices,  one  of  the  hotels,  and  a  number  of  private 
dwellings  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

MiLLEHSTowN  is  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata,  10  miles 
north  of  Bloomfield,  and  15  above  Duncan's  island.  It  contains  about  80 
dwellings,  a  Presbyterian  church,  &c.  Population  in  1840,  37  L  The 
town  was  laid  out  about  the  year  1800,  or  a  short  time  previously.  Be- 
low the  town  is  a  pool  formed  by  a  state  dam  in  the  Juniata,  upon  which 
the  canal  boats  pass  by  means  of  an  endless  rope  stretched  across  the 
river  and  passing  round  a  large  pulley  on  each  side.  One  of  the  puUeys 
is  turned  at  a  given  signal  by  water-power  from  the  canal,  which  puts 
the  rope  in  motion  with  its  lioat  attached. 


Petersburg^  with  DvncatCs  Island  Bridge  in  the  distance. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  there  is  an  elegant  bridge,  leading  from 
Duncan's  island  to  Petersburg,  a  pretty  village,  about  a  mile  below.  Sep- 
arated from  Petersburg  only  by  a  small  stream,  the  Little  Juniata,  is 
DuNCANNON,  a  manufacturing  village,  the  site  of  the  extensive  iron-works 
of  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Morgan.  These  works  are  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Sherman's  cr.,  and  consist  of  a  rolling-mill,  employing  about  150  hands ; 
and  a  nailery  containing  26  machines,  capable  of  making  800  kegs  of 
nails  per  week.  The  Montebello  furnace,  on  Little  Juniata,  about  four 
miles  distant,  also  pertains  to  this  establishment  It  employs  about  00 
hands.  These  villages  are  neatly  built  with  white  cottages,  interspersed 
with  shade-trees,  and  presenting  a  very  lively  appearance  when  seen 
from  the  canal  across  the  Susquehanna.  Behind  the  town  rises  a  lofty 
ridge,  from  which  the  preceding  sketch  was  taken.  Petersburg  and  Dun- 
cannon  are  seen  in  the  foreground,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  beyond, 
in  the  distance,  are  the  dam,  the  long  bridge,  Duncan's  island,  and  the 
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bvMd  valley  of  the  Sosciaelumia  fltPOl^ii&g  away  nsmmg  the  moonlalBB. 
From  diis  point  may  be  seen,  very  distinctly,  the  ripples  across  tiie  ri^ei; 
maridng  the  harder  strata  of  rocks  in  its  bed,  ccNrresponding  with  Ae 
hard  siUcioos  strata  in  the  monntains  on  either  side. 

Marcus  Hulings,  who  owned  Duncan's  island*  was  authorized  to  erect 
a  dam  and  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Sherman's  cr.,  as  early  as  15th  Sept.  1764^ 
The  new  forge  was  established  by  Messrs.  Stephen  Duncan  and  JoIib  D. 
MahoUt  in  1889. 

(For  a  description  and  history  of  Duncan's  island,  see  Dauphin  oo.) 

Liverpool  is  a  large  and  important  town  on  the  Susquehanna,  14  jb^bs 
above  Duncan's  island.  It  contains  about  100  dwellings,  stores,  tavmu^ 
&c.,  and  one  or  more  churches.  The  canal  passes  along  tihe  river  bank  in 
fioont  of  the  town.  Quite  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  here.  There  aie 
extensive  iron-works  near  the  town.    Populaticm  in  1840, 4^ 

The  town  was  laid  out  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  The  scenery 
on  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  this  place,  is  magnificent — soUime ;  de- 
scription  cannot  reach  it ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

LAHiHSBUBiT^is  a  large  village^  on  the  left  bank  of  Sherman's  cr.,  about 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Bloomfield.  It  contains  one  or  two  churdie^ 
ami  about  50  or  60  dwellings.  About  two  miles  northwest  of  thk  place 
is  situated  the  poorhouse  of  the  county. 

Newport  is  quite  a  large,  busy  town,  on  the  Juniata  canal  and  river, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Bloomfield.  It  contained,  by  the  census  of  1840, 
428  inhabitants.  It  is  the  second  town,  in  point  of  population,  in  dw 
county. 

The  other  villages  are  New  Buffalo,  on  the  Susquehanna,  five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Juniata,  containing  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  a 
population  of  147,  by  the  census  of  1840 ;  and  Iokbsbubg,  nine  miles  north- 
west of  Bloomfield,  near  the  Run-gap  of  Tuscarora  mountain,  containing 
some  twenty  dwellings,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  vicini^. 


PHILADELPfflA  COUNTY. 

Philadelphia  couhty  is  one  of  the  three  counties  originally  establidied 
by  William  Penn,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1683.  It  then  extended 
indefinitely  towards  the  northwest,  bounded  on  either  side  by  its  fellow 
counties,  Bucks  and  Chester.  It  has  since,  by  the  establishment  of  Berks 
oo.  in  1752,  and  of  Montgomery  co.  in  1784,  been  reduced  to  an  area  d  1^ 
sq.  m.,  or  about  77,000  acres.  It  extends  along  the  Delaware,  firom  Du^ 
by  cr.  to  Poquasin  cr.,  a  disti^ice  of  22  m.,  and  up  the  SchuvUdU  a  d» 
tance  of  10  m.,  measured  from  the  Delaware  at  Kensington.  It  comprise^ 
besides  the  city  and  its  suburban  districts,  the  townships  of  Kingsessini^ 
Blockley,  Passyunk,  Moyamensing,  Penn,  Northern  Liberties,  Oxford, 
Ix)wer  Dublin,  Moreland,  Byberry,  Bristol,  Germantown,  and  Roxboroagk 
The  population  of  the  wiiole  opnnty,  including  the  city,  wa«,  in  1790^ 
54,d91;  in  1800,  Slfi09;  in  1810,  111,210;  in  1820, 187,097:  in  188^ 
188,789;  in  1840, 258,087-^eing  nearly  five  times  that  of  1790. 
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The  feHoiwing  table  duyws  Uie  censot  ei  the  elty  and  county  from  18dd 
to  1640,  inclusive,  and  fi  the  city  and  districts  for  1790.  Dr.  Mease  states 
Ae  pojmlation  o{  the  city,  m  1753,  at  14^668 ;  in  1760,  at  18,750 ;  and  in 
1769,  at  28,042. 


City  of  Philadelphia,  .  •  .  .  • 
Kenttiiiftoii,  (incorponited  1830,) 
Northern  Labecties,  (inoofpor'd  1803,) 
Northern  Libertim,  (imineofpontod,)  }>  8,337 
Peoii  township,  (North  and  South,) 
Spring  Gardesi,  (incoiporated  1813,) 
ADOtfawark,  (hioorpoiat«d  17H)  •  5,661 
Moyaicinaing  township,  ••••... 
Pasavunk  township,      ......•• 

Bloeklej  township,        -. 

I>o.  West  Fhilade^ihia  borough, 

Cngsessing  township, . 

Oiford  township,       ......... 

Do.  Frankford  borouffh,    ... 

S^dborongh  township,  (inehuKng  Manaymik,) 
Geimanlown  townships       ••..... 

wistol  township,       ..•••.••• 

lower  Dublin  township, . 

Mofdand  township,        •..•.... 
Bjbeiiy  township,     .*.•••••. 


11,330 

53  733 

63,803 

80,458 

93,665 

r   7,118 

13,326 

22,314 

19,678 

38,923 

34,474 

16,970 

31,558 

1,810 

3,453 

3,333 

3,798 

3,105 

2,507 

3,343 

.   3,498. 

11,141 

27,849 

9,681 

13,707 

14,713 

30,740 

37,548 

1,593 

3i887 

3,963 

6,823 

14,573 

884 

993 

1,638 

1,441 

1,594 

1,091 

1,618 

3,655 

3,401 

3,318 
3,896 
1,339 

634 

903 

1,188 

1,068 

1,518 

;      973 
;     M33 

1,315 

1,503 

1,583 

1,405 

1,637 

2.376 

1,048 

1,353 

1,683 

3,334 

5,797 

3,330 

4,243 

4,311 

4,643 

5,483 

771 

965 

1,357 

1,425 

1,734 

1,495 

2,194 

8»640^ 

2,705 

3,298 

363 

400 

443 

418 

,      469 

579 

765 

876 

1,018 

1,055 

Total, 81,005    111,210    137,097    188,961    258,037 

Aeoording  to  ths  census  of  1840,  Philadelphia  eoun^  ai|d  citj  contain  3  ftmaoes,  1  roOinjf' 
nHi,  186  houses  in  foreign  trade,  63  commission  houses,  2,078  retail  stores,  16  fuUinff-miUs,  29 
WooQeu  manufkeUmes,  45  cotton  manufactories,  (containing  40,863  spindles,)  33  dyeing  and 
printing  establishments,  10  tanneries,  11  distiUeries,  19  brewenes,  1  glasshouse,  1  glassusnttinff 
wtabh^maent,  7  potteries,  12  sugar  refineries,  10  paper  manufBtetoiies,  47  printing-offices,  13 
book.binderies,  8  daily  newsp^iers,  17  weekly  newspapers,  7  semi-weekly  and  tri-weekly  news- 
mers,  26  perradicals,  20  rope-walks,  17  flouringjnills,  13  grist-mills,  13  saw-mills,  1  oil-miU — 
Besides  a  Tast  amount  of  capital  and  men  emplojwd  in  the  manufacture  of  mach^eiT,  locomo^ 
ttfes,  houses,  steamboats,  ships,  drugs,  rilh,  soap  and  candles,  coaohss,  and  in  gardening,  nurae. 
nee,  butchering,  Slc^  Slc 

A  range  of  low  rocky  hills,  of  the  primitive  granitic  formation,  crosses 
die  upper  secticm  of  the  county,  imparting  an  agreeable  diversity  to  the 
sorface,  and  affording  many  beautifiu  sites  fofr  the  country  seats  of  wealthy 
citizens.  That  part  of  the  county  on  which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are 
fttoated,  is  a  broad  and  elevated  plain,  gently  sloping  towards  each  river, 
And  composed  principal^  of  gravel  and  clay — the  deposit,  doubtless,  of 
some  ancient  ocean.  Below  the  city,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl^ 
kill,  was  originally  a  vast  aUuvial  marsh,  ever  which  the  waters  flowed 
at  every  tide ;  but,  by  drainage  and  embankment,  this  tract  has  been  con* 
verted  into  excellent  meadows,  yielding  abundant  pasturage  for  thou- 
sands of  cattle. 

Besides  the  Delaware  and  Schuj^kill,  the  principal  streams  of  the 
county  are  Poquessin  cr.,  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  Darby  cr.,  the 
soathwestemr--both  tributaries  of  the  Delaware ;  and  between  these  are 
Pennypack  cr.,  Sissinoclisink  cr.,  Frankford  cr.,  formed  by  Tacony  and 
Wingohocking  crs.,  Gunner^s  run  and  Cohocksink  cr. ;  and  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  coun^  are  the  Wissahiccon,  Falls  cr.,  and  Mill  cr.,  tributaries! 
of  the  SchuyMU— besides  several  small  creeks  and  runs  on  the  flats  be- 
low the  city. 

The  Cmr  of  Phu^adelphia  extends  entirely  across  a  neck  of  land,  about 
two  miles  wide,  between  the  Delaware  aiKl  Schuylkill  rivers ;  and  pre* 
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wnts  a  firont  along  the  Delaware^  indudiog  the  sobnibs  of  '. 
and  Southwark,  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  aloo^  the 
SehuylkilL  It  is  180  miles  from  the  ocean,  by  tHe  course  of  the  river, 
and  60  in  a  direct  line ;  and  lies  in  N.  lat.  39^  56'  54",  and  in  W.  km. 
(from  London)  75""  8'  45".  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  by  the  usual  route,  is  87  miles ;  to  Baltimore  95 ;  to  Washington 
city  136 ;  to  Harrisburg  100,  and  to  Pittsburg  300.  It  is  impossible  to 
comprise,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  complete  statistics  of  a  city  so  laige 
as  Fmladelphia. 

The  cHy  contuni,  (in  BddHkm  to  thA  manu&otoriet  already  enmnanted,)  more  than  100 
ehnrehea-— of  which  are,  Elpiacopal  15,  (including  the  old  Swedea*  church ;)  Catholic  6 ;  Uoila. 
rian  1;  Preabjterian  37;  Independent  Congregational  (in  Broad-at.)  1;  Patch  Relbiiiied  4; 
Baptiat  12 ;  Methodist  18 ;  Fnenda'  8 ;  Congregational  1 ;  German  Reformed  1 ;  Jewa*  Sjpm- 
iroguea  S ;  Lutheran  4 ;  Morevian  1 ;  SwedenDojr^^ian  3 ;  Mahnera*  3 ;  UniTenaliat  2.  Of  acin- 
tiiSe  and  literary  inatitotiona  there  are— the  UmTeraity  of  Pennaylyania,  including  its  medkal 
department;  two  other  medical  achoola ;  the  Girard  Cdlege ;  the  American  Philoaophical  Sock- 
ty ;  the  PennaylTania  Historical  Society ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  the  Franktin  laati. 
tote ;  the  Atheneum ;  the  Philadelphia  library,  and  7  other  puUic  librariea :  of  benevoleat  iaati. 
tatiooa--the  Pennsrlrania  Hospital,  the  United  Sutea  Naval  Asylum.  Asylums  for  the  Deaf; 
Dumb,  Blind,  and  Insane,  for  Indi^rent  Females,  five  Asylums  for  Orphans,  the  Coonty  Aina- 
bouse,  the  Friends'  Almshouse,  Wills*  Hospital  for  indigent  lame  and  blind,  and  aboot  aefwty 
benerolent  aocieties ;  eight  museums,  or  collections  in  science  and  art ;  sixteen  banks  ;  the  lier- 
ehants'  Exchange;  the  county  offices ;  the  United  Statea  Mint;  the  tJnited  States  Navy  Yaid; 
five  theatrea ;  Penitentiary  and  Prison ;  two  magnificent  bridges,  (bosideB  some  six  or  aeiw 
others,  equally  splendid,  in  the  county ;)  five  railroads,  dbc.,  &c. 

I%iladelphia  did  not  grow  up,  as  have  many  eities,  by  hazard  ;  or  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  house  to  house,  and  by  the  conversion  of  crooked 
by-nUhs  and  narrow  lanes  into  crowded  streets,  without  a  regular  plaa, 
as  me  commercial  necessities  of  an  augmenting  village  population  migiit 
seem  to  require.  The  establishment  of  a  large  city  was  an  early  a^d 
fistvorite  plan  of  William  Penn ;  and  in  his  ''Concessions  to  Adventoren 
and  Purchasers  in  the  Province,''  published  in  July,  1681,  before  he  left 
England,  he  had  agreed — 

"  That  so  soon  as  it  pleasethe  God  that  the  aboresud  persons  arrive  there,  a  certam  qoanlit? 
of  land  or  ground  plot  ahall  be  laid  out,  for  a  large  town  or  dty,  in  the  raoet  oonTenieat  pbea 
upon  the  riyer  for  health  and  navigation ;  and  eiwerj  purchaser  and  adventuror  shall  bj  lot,  haia 
•0  much  land  therein  as  will  answer  to  the  proportion  which  he  hath  bought  or  taken  up  mpm 
lent" 

The  city  owes  its  distinguishing  regularity,  its  wide  Market^street  and 
Broad-street,  its  spacious  and  beautiful  public  squares,  to  the  wise  fore- 
east  of  Wm.  Penn.  Its  name,  too,  a  Greek  word  signifying  brotherly  loctf 
was  conferred  by  him,  as  he  himself  says,  before  the  city  was  bom,  aad 
is  a  token  of  the  benevolent  principle  by  which  he  intended  his  province 
should  be  governed.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  founder  that  the  city 
diould  be  much  less  compact  than  it  has  since  become — that  it  should  re- 
semble **  a  greene  country  towne  f  and  he  had  intended,  too,  that  the 
river  bank  should  be  left  entirely  open  for  general  use  firom  the  water  up 
to  the  north  side  of  Front-street  For  many  years  he  resisted  all  solicita- 
tions for  permission  to  build  warehouses  on  the  bank  where  Water-street 
now  is. 

CoL  Wm.  Markham,  a  young  kinsman  of  the  proprietor,  was  dispatch- 
ed in  May,  1681,  with  a  number  of  colonists,  to  announce  to  the  natives 
and  Swedes  the  grant  of  the  province  to  Wm.  Penn,  to  conciliate  their 
good  will,  and  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor  with  a  lariger 
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number  of  colonists.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Penn  sent  out 
three  commissioners  to  manage  his  affairs,  Wm.  Crispin,  John  Bezar»  and 
Nathaniel  Allen,  with  special  instructions  to  select  a  site  and  lay  out  the 
great  city.  The  following  extracts  from  his  instructions,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Penn.  Hist.  Society,  will  show  the 
vastness  of  the  founder's  original  designs : 

**  The  creeks  should  be  sounded  on  mj  side  of  Delaware  river,  especially  Upland,  in  order  to 
wMe  a  great  towne,  and  be  sure  to  make  yonr  choice  where  it  is  most  nayigable,  high,  dir,  and 
baalthj.  That  is,  where  most  ships  may  best  ride,  of  deepest  dranght  of  water,  if  posinble,  to 
load  or  nnload»  at  ye  Bank  or  key  side,  without  boating  and  litering  it.  It  would  do  well  if  the 
river  coming  into  yt  cre^  be  navigable,  at  least  for  boats  up  into  the  country,  and  yt  the  scitua^ 
tion  be  high,  at  least  dry  and  sound,  and  not  swampy,  wch  is  best  knowne  by  diggmg  xsp  two  or 
three  earths,  and  seeing  the  bottom. 

**  Such  a  place  being  found  out  for  navi|[ation,  healthy  scituation,  and  good  soyle  for  provision, 
lay  out  ten  thousand  acres  contiguous  to  it  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  as  the  bounds  and  ex-> 
tent  of  the  libertyes  of  the  said  towne. 

'*  The  proportion  in  the  said  towne  is  to  be  thus :  every  share  or  five  thousand  acres  shaU  have 
an  hundred  acres  of  land,  out  of  ye  ten  thousand  acres.  If  more  than  one  be  oonoemed  in  the 
ahare,  as  it  may  easily  iidl  out,  then  they  to  agree  of  ^e  dividing  ye  same  as  they  shall  think  fit, 
etin  keeping  to  proportion,  as  if  one  hundred  pounds  will  have  an  hundred  acres,  five  pounds  will 
have  ^9  acres. 

'*  That  no  more  Land  be  surveyed  or  sett  out,  tin  this  be  first  fizt,  and  ye  pec^e  upon  it,  weh 
is  best,  both  for  Comfort,  Safety,  and  Traffique.  In  the  next  season,  the  Lord  willing,  I  shall  be 
with  you,  and  then  I  shaU  proceede  to  larger  Lotte :  This  was  ye  Resolution  of  a  g^eat  part  of 
the  rurchassers  at  London,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Septemb  1681,  and  I  find  it  generally  ap. 
{uoved. 

**  If  it  should  happen  yt  the  most  Convenient  place  for  this  great  Towne  should  be  aheady 
taken  up  in  greater  quantity  of  Land  than  is  Consistent  wth  the  Town  Plott,  and  jrt  Land  not 
already  improved,  you  must  use  yor  utmost  skill  to  perswade  them  to  part  wth  so  much  as  will 
be  necessary,  that  so  necessary  and  good  a  deeigne  be  not  spoHed,  that  is,  where  ihey  have  Ten 
Acres  by  ye  Water  side,  to  abate  five,  and  to  take  five  more  backward,  and  so  proportionabh^,  be- 
cause yt  by  the  Settlement  of  this  Towne,  the  remaining  five  in  two  or  three  years*  tune  wiU-  be 
worth  twice  as  much  as  those  Ten  before ;  vea,  wt  they  take  backward  for  their  water-side  Land 
w31  in  a  little  more  time,  be  really  more  vallueable  than  all  their  Ten  forward  was  before ;  urg. 
ing  my  regard  to  them  if  they  wul  not  break  this  great  and  good  Contrivance ;  and  in  my  Name 
promise  them  wt  gratuity  or  priviledge  you  think  fitt,  as  having  a  new  graunt  at  their  old  rent ;  jea, 
halfe  their  quit-rent  abated — ^yea,  make  them  as  free  Purchasers,  rather  than  disappoint  my  mind 
m  this  Township :  though  herein,  be  as  sparing  as  ever  you  can,  and  urge  the  weak  bottome  of 
Uieir  Graunte,  the  D.  of  Yorke  having  never  had  a  grraunt  firom  the  Kinff  &c  Be  impartially  just 
and  Courteous  to  all,  "Hiat  is  both  pleasing  to  ye  I^d,  and  wise  in  itsdfo. 

"  If  you  gain  yor  p<nnt  in  this  respect,  (of  wch  be  veiy  caiefull)  fall  to  dividing  as  before  ac* 
cording  to  shares ;  then  subdivide  in  wch  observe  yt  you  must  narrower  spread  by  the  Water 
aide,  and  run  Backwarde  more  or  lesse,  according  to  the  Compasse  you  have  by  the  Waterside, 
to  Ining  in  the  hundred  Shares  for  their  Proportion  in  the  said  Ten  Thousand  Acres. 

"  But  if  you  cannot  find  land  enough  by  ye  Water  side  to  allow  an  Hundred  Acres  to  five 
Thousand  Acres.    Get  wt  you  can,  and  proportionably  divide  it,  though  it  were  but  fifty  aorea  , 
tar  a  Share.  * 

"  Be  sure  to  Settle  the  figure  of  the  lV>wne  so  as  yt  the  streets  hereafter  may  be  uniforms  do^ne 
tm  the  Water  firam  the  Country  bounds,  lett  ye  place  for  the  Store  house  be  on  the  mid^  of  the 
Key,  wch  will  yet  serve  for  Market  and  State  houses  too.  This  may  be  ordered  when  I  come, 
oady  let  the  Houses  built  be  in  a  line,  or  upon  a  Line  as  much  as  may  be. 

**  Pitch  upon  the  very  middle  of  the  Piatt  where  the  Towne  or  line  of  Houses  is  to  be  laid  or 
not  iaoiag  the  Harbour  imd  great  River  for  the  scituation  of  my  house,  and  let  it  be  not  the  tenth 
patt  of  the  Towne,  as  the  Ccmditions  say  (viz)  yt  out  of  every  hundred  Thousand  Acres  shaft 
W^seoerved  to  mee  Ten,  But  I  shall  be  contented  with  less  than  a  thirtyeth  part,  to  witt  Three 
Hoidred  acres,  whereas  severall  will  have  Two  bv  purohaseing  Two  Shares,  yt  is  Ten  Thous* 
mad  Acres,  and  it  may  be  fitting  for  mee  to  exceede  a  little. 

**The  |]^anee  of  each  House  from  the  Creek  or  Harbor  should  be  in  my  Judgt  a  measured 
^loarter  of  a  Bfile,  at  least  two  hundred  paces,  because  of  builchng  hereafter,  streets  dewnewards 
to  ye  ^obtf. 

*'  Let  evefy  Borne  be  placed,  if  the  Persoa  pleasee  in  ye  middle  of  its  platt  as  to  tiie  breadth 
tmj  of  it,  thatso  there  may  tie  ground  on  each  nde,  for  Gardens  or  Orehards  or  fields^  yt  it  may 
ba  a  creene  Country  Towne,  wdi  will  never  be  burnt,  and  afiwayes  be  whcrfsome. 

"  FJodge  yt  you  must  be  guided  in  yor  breadth  of  Land  by  wt  you  can  get,  yt  is  mqilanled, 
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and  will  not  be  ptffed  wtb,  bttt  so  far  aa  I  can  gMae  act  thia  DiaUaoe  mafliiiika  in  «  Citi^»<, 
ahaie  to  have  fiftj  Polea  upon  ye  Front  to  ye  River,  and  ye  reat  Backward  will  be  aofficie 
But  perhapa  yon  may  have  more,  and  periiapa  you  will  not  have  ao  much  apace  to  allow,  Heraa 
loUow  yoor  Land  and  Settnatioii,  being  alwaya  juat  to  proportion." 

The  city  on  the  original  plan  would  have  occupied  12  square  xmles»  to 
accommodate  all  the  purchasers.  Several  sites  were  examined  and 
spoken  of  by  the  commissioners,  among  whic^h  was  one  at  Chester ;  an- 
other on  the  high  bank  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Poquessin  cr. ;  another 
at  Pennsbury  manor,  and  the  present  site,  which  was  recommended  bj 
the  commissioners ;  but  neither  was  definitely  fixed  upon  until  after 
Penn's  arrival  in  1682,  when,  with  the  consent  of  the  colonists,  he  re- 
duced his  plan  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  present  city  proper,  and  made 
up  the  proportion  of  lots  to  the  colonists  in  the  land  adjoining  the  city, 
which  was  called  Liberties ;  one  of  these  Liberties  was  west  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  other  took  the  name  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 

The  arrival  of  Wm.  Penn,  and  his  reception  at  New  Castle  and  Ches- 
ter, have  been  noticed  on  pages  13  and  299-301.  Tradition  states  that 
he  made  the  voyage  from  Chester  to  Wicacoa  in  an  open  boat  with  a  few 
friends,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1682.  At  Wicacoa  he  focmd 
dwelling  three  Swedes,  brothers,  named  Andries,  Swen,  and  Oele  Swen- 
son,  (since  converted  into  Swanson,)  of  whom  he  afterwards  purchased 
the  site  of  the  city,  giving  them  other  lands  in  exchange.  The  site  of 
the  city  at  that  day  presented  a  high  bold  bank  along  the  Delaware, 
fiinged  with  a  grove  of  tall  pine-trees,  which  the  Indians  called  Coaquai^ 
ock.  The  early  Jersey  colonists  had  noticed  this  place.  Prood  states 
that— 

In  tbe  Tenth  month,  O.  S.  (December)  1678,  aErived  the  Shield,  from  HqH,  Dmniel  IWw 
commander,  and  anchored  before  Burlington.  Tliifl  waa  the  first  ilup  that  came  bo  Ikr  up  the 
riyer  Delaware.  Opposite  to  Coaquanock,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  iHiere  Fhiladdphia  mm 
stands,  which  was  a  bold  and  high  shore,  she  went  so  near  it,  in  taming,  that  part  of  the  *^^^*i«»g 
stmck  the  trees — some  of  the  passengers  expressing,  **  It  was  a  fine  sitoation  for  a  town.** 

In  this  bank  many  of  the  first  and  early  adTentorers  had  their  caTSS,  or  hides  for  their  ie»- 
denee,  before  any  hooses  were  built,  or  better  accommodations  prepared  for  tbem.  T^  firH 
house  erected  on  this  plot  of  ground,  was  built  bjr  Geor^  Guest,  and  not  finished  at  the  time  ef 
the  proprietor's  arrivaL  This  hoose  was  then  building  m  Budd's  row,  near  that  «aBed  IVmdft 
dock.    He,  for  many  years  afterwards,  kept  a  taTem  there  called  the  Blue  Anchor. 

John  Key — ^wfao  was  said  to  be  the  first  bom  child  of  English  parents  in  Fldladelphia,  mai  thift 
bk  compKment  of  which  William  Penn  gave  him  a  lot  of  ground--died  at  Kennet,  in  Chesisr  m« 
on  the  5tfa  of  July,  1767,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age ;  where  his  coipse  was  interred,  in  the  Qw- 
kers'  burying-ground,  the  next  day,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people.  He  was  bora  m  a 
cave,  long  a^^wards  known  bjr  the  name  of  Penny-pot,  near  Sassafiiaa  street.  I  hnim  seen  hat 
myself  more  than  once,  in  the  citv — to  which,  about  six  rears  before  his  death,  he  waHbad  oa  foal, 
from  Kennet,  (about  thirty  miles,)  in  one  day.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  genenlly,  m  Iks 
city,  went  under  the  name  of  firMUbom. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1663,*  the  proprietary,  haying  finished  his  business  with  the  b. 

*  It  is  thought  by  others  that  the  city  was  not  folly  laid  out  until  1683,  as  Peosi  says  in  kb 
letter  to  the  Societj  of  Free  traders,  16th  Aug.  1683,  "  Philadelphia— tbe  expectation  ot  these 
that  are  concerned  in  this  proyinca— is,  at  last,  laid  oi^  to  the  great  content  of  those  here  that 
are  any  ways  interested  therein.  I  say  little  of  the  town  itself^  because  a  platform  wiH  be  shewn 
you  by  my  asent,  in  which  thoee  who  are  purchasers  of  me  will  find  their  names  and  intensts. 
B^  this  1  wul  say,  for  the  good  providence  of  God,--that,  oC  aU  the  many  places  I  hava  aaca  m 
the  worid,  I  remember  not  one  better  seated ;  so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed  for  a 
town,  whether  we  regard  the  rivers,  or  the  eonveniency  of  the  coves,  docks,  springs,  ths  kftmsss 
and  sevBidness  of  the  land,  and  the  air,  held  by  the  people  of  theee  parts  to  be  venr  gomi»  U  u 
advaiMMd,  within  less  than  a  year,  to  about  fourscore  houses  and  cottages,  watk  as  thev  ara^ 
where  merchants  and  handicrafts  are  following  their  vocations  as  last  as  they  ean«  while  the 
coontiymen  are  ck)ee  at  their  forms.    Some  of  tiiem  got  aiittle  winter  com  in  the 
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Ann,  undertook,  widi  fhe  a«iiteitoe  of  lui  ■arreyor^gnMral,  Thomat  Hokno,  to  lay  out  a  plao* 
for  tke  city. 

The  ibUowin;  if  an  eztraet  from  Thomaa  Holme's  description : 

**  The  eity,  as  the  model  shows,  consists  of  a  large  Fhmt-street  on  eaeh  river,  and  a  High-sti, 
near  the  middle,  ftom  river  to  river,  of  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  and  a  Broad-street,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eity,  from  side  to  side,  of  the  like  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  square  of  ten 
mtfres,  at  each  angle  to  build  houses  for  public  affiurs.  There  is  also  in  each  quarter  of  the  city 
m  square  of  ei|ht  acres,  to  be  for  the  like  uses  as  Moorfields,  in  London ;  and  eight  streets,  be- 
iddes  the  said  High  st,  that  ran  from  river  to  river,  or  from  Front  to  Front ;  and  twenty  streets, 
besides  the  Broad-street  and  two  Front-streets,  that  run  across  the  city  firara  side  to  side.  AH 
these  streets  are  fifty  feet  broad.'* 

William  Penn — in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  and  address  to  him  from  several  of  the  adveo. 
turers,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (respecting  the  front,  or  hank 
lots  along  the  side  of  Delaware,)  who  claimed  the  privilere  to  build  vaults,  or  stores,  in  the  bank* 
airoBst  weir  req)ective  lots — thus  expresses  himsdf,  in  1684 : — **  The  boAk  is  a  top  common, 
from  end  to  end.  The  rest,  next  the  water,  belongs  tofnni-lot  men  no  more  than  baek»l9t  men. 
The  way  bounds  them.  They  may  build  stairs,  and,  at  the  top  of  tke  bank,  a  common  exchange, 
or  walkt — and  affainst  the  street  common  wharfs  may  be  built  freely ;  but  into  the  water,  and  the 
shore,  is  no  purtmaser's." 

Within  the  space  of  the  first  year  after  the  proper  requisites  for  a  regular  settlement  were  oh. 
tnined,  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail  of  ships,  with  passengers,  arrived  in  the  province — ^in- 
eluding  those  which  came  before,  and  about  this  same  time  with  the  proprietary.  The  settlers 
amounted  to  such  a  large  number,  that  the  parts  near  Delaware  were  peopled  in  a  very  rapid 
manner— even  from  about  the  falls  of  Trenton,  down  to  Chester,  near  fifty  miles,  on  tA  river ; 
besides  the  settlements  in  the  lower  counties,  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  very  considerable. 

As  the  first  colonists  were  generally  Quakers,  and  in  their  native  country  had  suffered  much 
en  account  of  their  religion,  Iwth  in  person  and  property,  their  great  and  primary  concern  is  said 
to  have  been  the  continuance  and  support  of  their  religious  public  worship,  in  every  part  of  the 
oountry  where  they  made  settlements,  in  such  manner  as  their  situation  and  circumstances  than 
penniUed. 

The  Quakers  had  meetings  for  religious  worship,  and  for  the  (economy  of  their  society,  so  early 
mM  the  fiore  part  of  the  year  1681,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Fairiamb,  at  Shackamazon,  near,  er 
about  the  place  where  Kensington  now  stands,  ni^h  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  the  next  following  year, 
1682,  at  the  place  itself  where  the  ci^  is  since  built,  in  a  boarded  meeting4iouse  erected  tlMrs  ibt 
that  purpose. 

Their  brick  meeting-house  in  the  city,  at  or  near  the  centre,  was  built  in  1684 

That  on  the  bank,  m  Front-street,  in                 .               .               -  1685 

Their  great  meeting-house  in  High-street,  in            •               •               .  1695 

That  on  the  hill,  in  Pine-street,  in                      ...  1753 

And  the  present  meetingJiouse  in  High-street,  in     •               -               -  1755 

The  number  of  marriages  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  during  the  first 
tbirty.two  years  of  the  province,  or  between  the  years  1682  and  1714,  inclusive,  was  about  314. 

In  this,  (1781,)  and  the  two  next  succeeding  years,  (1782-'83,)  airived  ships,  with  passengers 
or  aettlers,  from  London,  Bristol,  Ireland,  Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Holland,  Grermany,  £e.« 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty  saiL  Among  those  from  Gennany  were  some  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
fiom  Krisheim,  or  Cresheim,  a  town  not  ftur  from  Worms,  in  the  Palatinate.  They  had  been 
cariy  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Quakera,  by  the  preaching  of  William  Ames, 
sm  Enfflishman ;  for  which  they  had  borne  a  public  testimony  there,  tin  the  present  time— when 
thev  aO  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia, 
a  place  which  they  called  Germantown. 

These  adventurers  were  not  aD  young  persons,  able  to  endure  the  hardships  unavoidable  in  sub- 
doing  a  wilderness,  or  as  equally  regardless  of  convenient  accommodations  as  young,  healthy, 
and  strong  men,  accustomed  to  labor  and  disappoinlment ;  but  there  were  among  them  persons 
advanced  in  yeara,  with  women  and  children,  and  such  as,  in  their  native  country,  had  lived 
wdl,  and  enjoyed  ease  and  plenty. 

aeaaon ;  and  the  generalitv  have  had  a  handsome  summer  crop,  and  are  pr^Mtring  for  theur  winter 
oem.  They  rea{^  their  barley,  this  year,  in  the  month  called  May — the  wheat  in  the  month 
laHowing ;  so  that  there  is  time,  in  these  jparts,  for  another  cropof  divere  things  before  the  winter 
oeason.  We  are  daily  in  hopes  of  shipping,  to  add  to  our  number ;  for,  Uemed  be  God,  here  is 
both  room  and  accommodation  for  them.  I  bless  God,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  country  and 
entertainment  I  ^  in  it ;  for  I  find  that  particular  content  which  hath  always  attended  me 
where  God,  in  m^rovidence,  bath  made  it  mj  plaee  and  service  to  reside , 
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Their  first  buniieM,  after  their  arriTal«  wae  to  land  their  property,  and  put  it  mider  i 
ter  as  could  be  found ;  then,  while  some  of  them  got  warrants  of  survey,  for  taking  op 
land  as  was  sufficient  for  immediate  settling,  others  went  diyenely  ftxrther  into  tiie  woods,  to  tfaa 
difiezent  places  where  their  lands  were  laid  out,  often  without  any  path  or  road  to  direct  them, — 
for  scarce  any  were  to  be  found  abore  two  miles  from  the  water  side — not  so  much  as  any  mttk 
or  sign  of  any  European  haying  been  there.  As  to  the  Indians,  they  seldom  traTdled  so  regu- 
larly as  to  be  traced  or  followed  by  footsteps ;  except,  perhaps,  ftom  one  of  their  towns  to  an. 
other.  Their  huntings  were  rather  like  ships  at  sea,  without  any  track  or  path.  So  that  all  the 
country,  further  than  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  river,  (excepting  the  Indians'  moTaabla 
settlements,)  was  an  entire  wilderness,  producing  nothing  for  the  support  of  human  lifie  hot  the 
wild  fruits  and  animals  of  the  woods. 

The  lodgings  of  some  of  these  settlers  were,  at  first,  in  the  woods.  A  chosen  tree  was  ire^pettt- 
ly  all  the  iSielter  they  had  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This  sometimes  happened  hto 
in  the  fall,  and  cyen  in  the  winter  season.  The  next  coverings  of  many  of  them  were  ctthsr 
eaves  in  the  earth,  or  such  huts  erected  upon  it  as  could  be  most  expeditiously  pfocured,  till  bet- 
ter houses  were  built,  iiar  which  they  had  no  want  of  timber. 


PemCs  Treaty  Tree^  at  Kensington. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  Elm-tree,  at  Kenstng- 
ton,  under  which  William  Penn  made  his  memorable  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, towards  the  close  of  November,  1682.  The  sketch  was  reduced 
from  a  larger  engraving,  taken  from  the  tree  before  it  was  blown  down, 
in  1810. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  original  written  record  can  be  discovered  of 
this  celebrated  event,  and  the  evidence  of  its  occurrence  rests  upon  ob- 
scure references,  and  upon  tradition;  yet  that  tradition  is  abundant 
The  treaty  and  its  stipulations  are  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the  early 
ininutes  of  council,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Civility  to  Gov.  Keith,  in  1721 
and  1722 ;  and  of  numerous  other  chiefs,  at  various  conferences,  at  Gon- 
estogoe  and  Philadelphia.  Gov.  Gordon,  in  a  council  with  many  chiefs 
of  the  Conestogoes,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  and  GanaWese,  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia, May  20,  1728,  thus  addresses  them : — 

"  Jfy  Brethren :  You  hare  been  faithfbll  to  your  Leagues  with  us,  your  Hearts  hare  been  dean, 
iL  Ton  have  preserred  the  Chain  (h>m  Spotta  or  Rust,  or  if  there  were  any  ^u  have  been  cue* 
fkiif  to  wipe  them  away ;  your  Leagues  with  your  Father  William  Penn,  &,  with  his  GoTemours, 
are  in  Writing  on  Record,  that  our  Children  &  our  Childrcns  Children  may  l^e  them  in  rrtt- 
lasting  Remembrance.    And  we  Know  that  you  preserve  the  memory  of  those  things  amoogst 
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yen  by  telHiig  tham  to  ymu  ChiUreiw  4»  ihiy  H^  ^  *^  *B>t  Genaifttioai  so  that  tliey  veoMfai 
■rtamp'd  on  ^ur  Minds  never  to  be  forgott 

**  The  Chief  Heads  or  Strongest  links  of  this  Chain  I  iind  are  these  Nine,  Tizt : 

1st.  **  That  all  William  Penns  People  or  Christians,  and  all  the  Indians  shoold  he  brethren,  as 
tlie  Children  of  one  Father,  joyned  together  as  with  one  Heart,  one  Head  &,  one  Body. 

2d.  **  That  all  Paths  should  be  open  and  free  to  both  Christians  and  Indians. 

3d.  **  That  the  Doors  of  the  Christians  Houses  should  be  open  to  the  Indians  Sl  the  Honsaa 
of  the  Indians  open  to  the  Christians,  &.  that  they  should  make  each  other  welcome  as  their 
JPrieiids. 

4th.  **  That  the  Christians  should  not  beliere  any  &lse  Rumours  or  Reports  of  the  Indians^ 
nor  the  Indians  believe  any  such  Rumours  or  Reports  of  the  Christians,  but  should  first  come  ai 
Rnsthren  to  enquire  of  each  other ;  And  that  both  Christians  Sl  Indians,  when  they  hear  any 
Mich  ialse  Reports  of  their  Brethren,  they  should  bury  them  as  in  a  bottomless  Htt. 

5th.  **  That  if  the  Christians  heard  any  ill  news  that  may  be  to  the  Hurt  of  the  Indians,  or 
the  Indians  hear  any  such  ill  news  that  may  be  to  the  Injury  of  the  Christians,  they  shoold  ac 
quaint  each  other  with  it  speedily  as  true  Friends  &  Brethren. 

6th.  "  That  the  Indians  should  do  no  manner  of  Harm  to  the  Christians  nor  their  Creatnres, 
nor  the  Christians  do  any  Hurt  to  any  Indians,  bat  each  treat  the  other  as  their  Brethren. 

7th.  **  But  as  there  are  wicked  People  in  all  Nations,  if  either  Indians  or  Christians  should  da 
any  harm  to  each  other,  Complaint  should  be  made  of  it  by  the  Persons  Suifering,  that  Right  may 
be  done ;  and  when  Satisfaction  is  made,  the  Injury  or  Wrong  should  be  ibrgott  &,  be  buried  as 
in  a  bottomless  Pitt. 

8th.  '<  That  the  Indians  should  in  all  things  assist  the  Christians,  &  the  Christians  assist  the 
Indians  against  all  wicked  Peo|de  that  would  distorb  them. 

9th.  *'  And  lastly,  that  both  Christians  &>  Indians  should  aoqnaint  their  Children  with  this 
Leafoe  dc  firm  Chain  of  Friendship  made  between  them,  &  that  it  should  always  be  made 
Btvoitfer  Sl  stronger  Sl  be  kept  bright  Sl  clean,  without  Rnst  or  Spott  between  our  Oiildren  and 
Chil&ns  Children,  while  the  Ciedca  and  Riyers  run,  and  while  the  Sun,  Moon  Sl  Stars  endure.** 

In  a  very  elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  presented  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  1836,  by  Messrs.  Peter  8.  Da 
Ponceau  and  J.  Francis  Fisher,  they  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  this 
treaty  had  no  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands,  but  was  designed  solely 
to  establish  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  between  William  Penn  ana 
the  Indian  tribes.    The  foUowing  extracts  are  from  that  memoir : — 

The  fiuDe  of  the  treaty  under  the  Elm4ree,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Great  TVealy,  is  eoeztenaiya 
with  the  ciyilixed  world.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  M.  de  Voltaire  spoke 
of  it  as  an  historical  fact,  well  known  at  that  time.  **  William  Penn,"  says  he,  **  began  with 
making  a  leagoe  with  the  Americans,  his  neighbors.  It  is  the  only  treaty  between  those  nationa 
and  the  Chriraans,  which  was  neyer  sworn  to,  and  neyer  broken."  Other  European  writers  haya 
spoken  of  it  in  teems  of  unqualified  praise. 

It  is  not  on  this  treaty  that  depends  the  £ame  of  our  illustrious  Ibonder.  Others  before  hint 
had  made  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  original  possessors  of  the  American  soil ;  others  had  ob- 
tained theb  lands  from  them  by  fair  purchase— the  Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English*  T^ 
trye  merit  of  WilHam  Penn,  that  in  which  he  surpasses  all  the  founders  of  empires  'v^toM  names 
are  recorded  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  is  not  in  haying  made  treaties  with,  or  porehaaed 
lands  of  the  Indians ;  but  in  the  honesty,  the  integrity,  the  strict  justice  with  which  he  constantly 
treated  the  aborigines  of  the  land— in  the  fairness  of  all  his  dealmgs  with  then)— 4n  his  fruthfnl 
ohaeryaace  of  his  promises — ^in  the  ascendancy  which  he  acquired  oyer  their  untatmed  minda— 
in  the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which  his  character  inspired  them,  and  which  they,  through 
soccessiye  generations,  until  their  final  disappearance  from  our  soil,  neyer  could  nor  did  forget, 
and  to  the  last  moment  kept  aliye  in  their  memories.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  quote  here  an  eye- 
witness, the  yenerable  Heckewelder,  who  thus  expresses  himself,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian 
Nations.  After  speaking  of  the  ayersion  of  the  Indians  to  h<^  treaties  elsewhere  than  in  tha 
open  air,  he  proceeds :  **  William  Penn,"  said  they,  **  when  he  treated  with  them,  adopted  the  an- 
cient mode  of  their  ancestors,  and  conyened  them  under  a  groye  of  shady  trees,  where  the  little 
birds  on  the  boughs  were  warbling  their  sweet  notes."  *'  In  commemoration  of  these  conforences," 
eontiniies  the  hi^orian,  "  which  are  always  to  the  Indians  a  subject  of  pleasing  remembraaos^ 
they  frequently  assemUed  together  in  the  woods,  in  some  shady  spot,  as  neariy  as  possible  simi- 
lar  to  those  where  they  used  to  meet  their  brother  Miquon,  (Penn,)  and  there  lay  all  his  words  of 
qieeches,  with  those  of  his  descendants,  on  a  blanket,  or  clean  piece  of  bark,  and  with  great  sat- 
is&ctioD  go  oyer  the  whole.  This  practice,  tohieh  I  have  repeatedly  witnettedf  continued  until 
the  year  1780,  when  the  disturbances  which  then  took  place  put  an  end  to  it,  probaMy  for  eyer." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  how  they  could  do  that,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  aii  af 
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WiHinf .  Theif  limd,  in  their  ttnMf^  and  belt*  of  wamimmy  an  artificial  memofy,  hr  mmam  isi 
which,  with  the  aid  of  tradition  fr^n^tlj  repeated  from  one  to  the  otiier,  they  ooula  tmntmAm 
the  speeches  made  to  them,  and  their  own,  in  doe  succession. 

That  this  treaty  was  held  at  Shaokamazon,*  Bh<ntly  after  the  amval  of  William  Penn,  in  1689, 
we  think  that  the  least  doubt  cannot  at  present  be  entertained.  The  testimony  of  all  the  liiatOb 
lians  concur  with  unintemmCed  tzaditjon  in  egtabliahiny  theee  fietcts.  As  to  the  locality,  tfie  Te». 
eration  with  which  the  cdebrated  Ehn-tree  has  been  regarded,  from  time  immemorial,  attests  it» 
in  our  opinion,  with  sufficient  certainty.  The  veneraUe  Richard  Peters,  who' not  long  since  £ed» 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  David  H.  Conyngham,  still  living,  both  Imve  affirmed 
that  in  their  earl^  youth,  60  or  70  years  ago,  the  fact  of  the  first  treaty  havmg  beoi  held  xmder 
the  E3m.tree,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1810,  was  universally  admitted ;  and  that  Ben. 
jamin  Lay,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  at  the  ajre  of  54  years,  in  the  year  1731,  only  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  arrival  of  the  founder,  showed  his  veneration  lor  it  by  paying  it  frequent  visits. 
These  testimonies  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  fact,  beyond  the  possibmty  of  controwisy 
Thus  much  we  think  we  can  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction ;  we  even  brieve,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  to  prove,  that  Shackamazon  and  the  Elm-tree,  before  the  arrival  of  Wra» 
Penn,  were  the  scene  of  a  former  treaty  made  with  the  Indians,  by  Markham  and  the  commis. 
sioners  associated  with  him,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  proprietary,  on  the  same 
spot    If  it  be  so,  it  adds  to  the  solemnity  of  the  act,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ground. 

The  instructions  to  theee  commissionerB,  lately  discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  Hamilteo 
'unily,  give  us  Penn's  humane  directions :  **  Let  my  letter  and  conditions  with  my  purchasers, 
about  just  dealing  with  them,  be  read  in  their  tongue,  that  they  may  see  we  have  their  good  in 
our  eje,  equal  with  our  own  interest ;  and  after  reading  my  letter  and  the  said  conditions,  then 
present  their  kings  with  what  I  send  them,  and  make  a  friendship  and  leagtte  with  them,  accord- 
mg  to  those  conditions,  which  carefully  observe,  and  get  them  to  comply  with  you.  Be  grave : 
they  love  not  to  be  smiled  on." 

We  believe  Bir.  Claikson*8  account  of  William  Penn's  address  to  the  Indians,  at  the  Great 
Treaty,  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  any  that  is  founded  merely  upon  tradition.  We  therefore  in- 
sertit  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  recital  that  bears  internal  evid^ce  of  truth,  although  we  do 
not  coincide  with  the  writer  in  every  thing  that  it  contains.  We  reject  particularly  all  that  con- 
nects this  transaction  with  the  purchase  of  lands. 

**  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  William  Penn,  "  who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  f<^ow-creatures,  for  which 
reason  they  had  come  unarmed.  Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the  Great 
Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  Thev  were  then  met  on  tiie  broad  pathway  of  good  foith  and  good-will, 
•0  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  side ;  but  all  was  to  h^  openness,  brotherhood, 
and  love.  After  uiese  and  other  words,  he  unrdled  the  parehment ;  and,  by  means  of  the  in- 
terpreter, conveyed  to  tbem,  article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  purchase,  and  the  words  of 
the  compact  then  made,  for  their  eternal  union.  Among  other  things,  thcry  wece  not  to  be  mo. 
lesled  in  thebr  lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the  territory  they  Iwd  alienated ;  for  it  was  to  be  common 
to  tbem  and  the  English.  They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  aD  things  therein,  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their  families,  whkh  the  Eng- 
lish had.  If  any  disputes  snould  arise  between  me  two,  they  should  be  settled  by  twelve  per- 
sons, half  of  whom  should  be  English,  and  half  Indians.  He  then  paid  tbem  for  the  land,  and 
made  them«many  presents  besides,  from  the  merchandise  wfaic^  had  been  spread  before  them. 
Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roU  of  parchment  on  the  ground,  observing  agam  that  the  giouBd 
should  be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  added  that  he  would  not  do  as  Uie  Marylanders  did, 
that  is,  call  them  children  or  brothers  only ;  for  often  parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  children  too 
•everely»  and  brotli^rs  sometimes  would  difier.  Neither  would  he  compare  the  friendriup  be- 
tween mm  and  than  to  a  chain,  for  therein  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  foil  and  break  it ; 
but  he  should  eonsider  them  as  the  same  Arab  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  u 
if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  sachem  ¥^o  wore  the  horn  in  the  chaplet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other  sachems 
to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  generations,  that  their  children  might  know  what  had  passed 
between  them,  just  as  if  he  had  remaiiied  himself  with  them  to  repeat  it." 

^  Oar  distinguished  countryman,  (says  Mr.  Vaux,)  the  late  Sir  Be^js^ 
min  West,  executed  in  1775  an  historical  picture  of  the  trea^  of  1682, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  John  Penn,  Esq.  One  of  the 
five  di^iiiSed  individuals  represented  as  present  with  the  proprietary  was 

•  Shackamazon  was  the  Indian  name  of  ooe  of  their  villages,  on  the  site  of  the  fnatpoi  Kea* 
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tile  grandfather  of  West,  and  the  painter  has  given  a  likeness  of  his  an* 
cestor  in  the  imposing  group  of  patriarchs."  But  all  historians  complain 
that  Penn's  picture  is  too  much  tinctured  with  the  fancies  of  the  painter 
to  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  record.  The  graceful  and  athletic  Penn, 
then  at  the  age  of  38,  is  represented  as  a  corpulent  old  man,  and  the 
dresses  are  those  of  an  age  many  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  The  treaty  tree  was  long  preserved  in  the  affections  of  the  Indians 
and  colonists.  Mr.  West  relates  that  while  the  British  occupied  Phila- 
delphia during  the  revolution,  and  their  parties  were  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  firewood.  Gen.  Simcoe  had  a  sentinel  placed  under  the  tree  to  pro- 
tect it  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  often  held  their  summer  meetings 
ander  its  shade.  It  was  blown  down  in  1810,  when  it  was  ascertained 
to  be  283  years  old,  having  been  155  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  treaty. 
Many  of  its  pieces  were  wrought  into  vases,  chairs,  work-stands,  and 
other  articles,  to  be  preserved  as  sacred  relics.*  The  Penn  Society  have 
erected  a  monument,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  view,  on  the  spot  where 
the  tree  stood,  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach  streets,  Ken* 
mngUxL 


On  f  A*  N&rtL 
Ttetiy  Ground 

of 
Willlara  Fenn 

fi^nd  Ihe 
Indian  natives, 

On  the  SofitK 

William  Ponn 

Bom  1644, 

Died  171  a. 


On  th  Wut 

¥\tLctd  hy  the  Penn 

Society, 

A*  P.  1827, 

To  miitk  the  lite 

of  the 

Gf«at  Elm  Tree. 

On  the  Eatt. 

Pennsylvania, 

Fotmded 

1661, 

Bj  docd^  of  Peace. 


Immediately  oroosite  to  the  tree  once  stood  a  venerable  mansion,  of 
ytdacb,  Mr.  J.  F.  W  atson  thus  speaks  in  his  Annals  of  Philadelphia  >^ 

'*  Thw  respectable  and  venerable  lookinffbrick  edifice  was  constructed  in  1702  fof  the  use  of 
Tliomas  Fairman,  the  deputy  of  Thomas  Holme,  the  smreyor.general,  and  was  taken  down  ia 
April,  1825,  chidly  because  it  encroached  on  the  ran^^  of  the  present  street  A  brick  was  found 
in  the  wall  marked  '  Thomas  Fairman,  S^L  1702.'  It  had  been  the  abode  of  many  inmates, 
and  was  once  desired  as  the  country  seat  of  Wm.  Penn  himself-— a  place  highly  appropriate  for 
him  who  made  his  treaty  there.  Got.  Evans,  after  leaving  his  office,  dweU  there  some  time. 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Gov.  Palmer ;  and  these  two  names  were  sufficient  to  give  k 
the  character  of  the  '  Grovemor's  house' — a  name  which  it  long  retained  after  the  cause  had  been 
forgotten.  After  them  the  aged  and  respectable  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins  occupied  it  for  50  years. 
Penn's  conception  of  this  place  is  well  expressed  in  his  letter  of  1708  to  James  Logan,  saying, 
'  If  John  Evans  (the  governor)  leaves  your  place,  then  try  to  secure  his  plantation ;  lor  I  think 
60m  above  Shackaniazon  to  the  town  is  one  of  the  pleamnteet  situations  on  the  river  ibr  a  rov. 
enior ;  where  one  sees  and  hears  what  one  will,  and  when  one  will,  and  yet  have  a  good  deal  of 
the  sweetness  and  quiet  of  the  country.    And  I  do  assure  thee,  if  the  country  would  settle  upon 


*  On  the  subject  of  this  treaty  the  curious  reader  may  find  some  further  particulars  on  page 
14.  See  also  Watson's  Annals,  Gordon's  History,  Note  O,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Du  Poneeaut 
Filler,  Vauz,  and  Watson  in  the  CoUections  of  the  Pens.  Hist.  Society ;  Fisher's  Memoir  on 
the  private  Hie  «f  Penn,  in  the  same  CoUections ;  and  the  printed  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  III. 
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Bptt  £600  per  aanom  I  waold  hasten  orer  the  ftHowing  rammer.  Colthrate  Hub  aaMOf  tW  bM 
IViflndB.'  The  next  year  (1709)  his  mind  being  intent  on  the  same  thin^,  he  sajs,  '  Pray  gtk 
TegfB*  or  luch  a  remote  place,  [then  on  Front  near  to  Green-street]  in  good  order  for  me  and 


Letitia  House^  in  Letitia  Court* 

Above  is  a  view  of  probably  the  oldest  house  now  extant  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  stdnds  in  Letitia  court,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  Market-st. 
between  Front  and  Second  streets^  Antiquarians  have  been  in  some 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  building,  some  thinking  that  the  house 
called  &e  Black  Horse  tavern,  facing  the  end  of  the  court,  is  the  one  for- 
merly known  as  Penn's  cottage ;  but  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  entered  upon 
the  inquiry  with  true  antiquarian  spirit,  infers  from  all  the  data  he  could 
find,  that  the  house  here  sketched  is  the  true  one ;  and  that  it  was  built 
by  Markham  as  a  cottage  for  Wm.  Penn's  use  in  1682,  before  the  foun- 
der's arrival,  and  that  the  latter  used  it  on  his  first  visit,  when  not  at  his 
mansion  of  Pennsbury  manor.  Afterward  it  was  used  by  Markham  as 
deputy-governor,  and  for  public  offices.  On  Wm.  Penn's  second  visit  in 
1609,  ne  lived  at  the  Slate-roof  house,  and  presented  this  to  his  daughter 
in  fee,  although  she,  being  single,  had  no  occasion  to  reside  in  it.  A  leU 
t^  from  Penn  to  his  steward  in  1684,  allows  his  **  cousin  Markham  to 
live  in  his  house  in  PlUladelphia,  and  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  deputy- 

Eovemor,  should  have  the  use  of  his  periwigs,  and  a^  wines  and  beer 
e  may  have  there  left  for  the  use  of  strangers.**  Mr.  Watson  has  given 
in  his  Annals  a  lithographic  view  of  the  house  as  he  fancied  it  to  have 
appeared  with  its  grounds  in  early  times.  We  have  given  its  present 
appearance,  so  that  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  contrast  the  twa 
Mr.  Watson  says : — 


;  ^  If  we  would  conlem|4ate  this  Letitia  house  in  its  first  relations,  ws  should  sonsidtr  U  as  kav. 
ing  an  open  area  to  the  river  the  whole  width  of  the  square,  with  here  and  there  letaiiMd  a  cloaip 
pf  forest  trees  on  either  side  of  an  avenue  leading  out  to  Front-street ;  having  a  garden  of  frvl 
trees  on  tlM  Second^treet  side,  and  on  Second-street,  the  *  Govenxv's  gate,*  so  caUed,  oppoaito 
to  ills  Jol  ol  tbe  Friends  Great  Meeting.    By  tlus  gate  the  carriages  passed  along  the  avenoe  hf 
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te  iMttk  Mt  of  the  hoMe  to  the  eest  part  of  the  prenuBes.    This  sveniie  lemained  an  aDev* 
way  long  after,  and  eren  now  is  open  and  paved  up  to  the  rear  of  the  house  on  Second-street'' 

The  allusion  etbove  to  *'  periwigs,  wines,  and  beer,''  gives  us  a  casual 
glance  at  the  sumptuary  habits  of  Wm.  Penn.  He  had  been  re€u^  in 
his  early  days  near  the  luxurious  court  of  Charles  II. ;  he  had  travelled 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  with  the  entrdCy  when  he  chose  it,  of 
the  best  society  of  the  old  world ;  and  although,  as  an  individual,  loving 
the  simple  dress  and  manners  of  the  Friends,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  etiquette  and  style  in  a  high  public  functionary.  ^  He  was 
aware  that  by  the  ignorant,  respect  is  more  readily  p^d  to  the  law,  and 
to  the  officers  who  administer  it,  if  surrounded  by  a  certain  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  forms."  He  kept  his  coach  in  the  colony,  his  fine  blooded 
horses,  and  his  barge — ^for  he  loved  to  travel  by  water — and  gave  par- 
ticular directions  to  James  Logan  to  ''  talce  care  of  the  barge,  and  let  no 
one  use  it  during  his  absence."  He  had  his  days  and  houjs  of  busine^ 
and  an  officer,  while  the  council  was  in  session,  to  guard  the  door ;  and 
-when  he  went  to  open  the  assembly,  or  to  hold  the  High  Court  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  he  was  preceded  by  the  members  in  procession,  and 
the  sheriff  and  peace-officers  with  their  staves  of  office,  in  dress,  too,  he 
-was  regardful  of  the  mode ;  when  he  returned  from  France  in  1664,  he 
is  represented  as  ^  a  most  modish  person  grown,  quite  a  fine  gentleman.** 
''At  the  time  when  was  painted  the  portrait  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  by  his  grandson,  says  Mr.  Fisher,  "  he  was  a  finished  gentleman 
— ^his  appearance  was  eminently  handsome ;  the  appearance  of  his  coun- 
tenance remarkably  pleasing  and  sweet ;  his  eye  dark  and  lively ;  and 
Ids  hair  flowing  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  fasluon 
set  bv  the  worthless,  though  fascinating  Charles  II."  But  that  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  Pennsylvania.  , 

In  the  colony,  as  we  learn  from  his  cash-book,  he  had  his  periwigs,  (at 
least  four,)  his  silk  hose,  his  leathern  gambadoes,  or  over-alls,  and  many 
a  fine  beaver  furbished  up  at  the  hatter's ;  and  many  more  he  gave  to  his 
friends,  one  of  which,  to  Edward  Shippen,  he  recommended  as  having 
•*  the  true  mayoral  brim  ;**  and  if  tradition  is  right,  he  wore  his  silver  shoe- 
buckles  too. 

He  liked  a  stately  house,  and  his  mansion  at  Pennsbury  was  intended  to 
be  a  perfect  palace ;  and  through  James  Logan  he  conveyed  many  sig- 
nificant hints  that  his  colonists  should  builder  buy  him  a  govemor^s  man- 
sion in  town,  ^  as  Griffith  Owen's,  T.  Fairman's,  or  Daniel  Fogg's,  or  the 
like.^  He  was  fond  of  good  living.  His  mansion  at  Pennsbury  was  ele- 
gantly fiimished,  and  the  cellars  stocked  with  beer,  cider,  and  wines ;  al- 
though he  dealt  but  sparingly  in  ardent  spirits,  and  tobctcco  he  evidently 
disliked,  since  his  cash-book  only  records  for  it  an  expenditure  of  a  singte 
tenpence.  Yet  he  liked  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  country,  and  writes  to 
his  steward,  James  Harrison,  to  ''send  some  two  or  three  smoked 
haunches,  of  venison  and  pork — ^get  them  of  the  Swedes ;  also  some 
smoked  shadds  and  beef; — ^the  old  priest  at  Philadelphia  had  rare 
shadds." 

He  was  "  given  to  hospitality,  and  not  forgetftil  to  entertain  strangers,'' 
and  to  have  them  entertained  during  his  absence.    To  show  the  respect^ 
"  which  even  Quakers  of  those  days  were  accustixned  to  pay  to  rank  and 
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Station,''  Mr.  Fisher  quotes  the  following  from  James  Logan's  letter  to 
Penn,  of  June,  1702. 

**  He  (Lord  Combar^,  gOTernor  of  Kew  Jersey,  then  at  Builinsrtati)  ezpreised  a  wiffingnew  to 
ffiTB  oar  provinoe  a  yisit,  and  therefore  had  an  inTitation  on  Seoond  Day  moming.  1  faafllen«4 
Iftwn  to  make  proTiaion,  and  in  a  few  honra*  time  had  a  Ytgj  handaotne  cumer,  naOy  eqwd,  tbef 
■ay,  to  any  thing  be  had  seen  in  America.  fThe  cash  book  informs  ns  that  the  dinner  cost  iClO 
Is.  6d.)  At  night  he  was  invited  to  Edward  Shippen's,  where  he  lodged,  and  dined  to^y  with 
all  his  company,  near  thirty  in  nmnber.  He  has  just  now  gone  off  in  the  bar^re,  very  handsome- 
ly attended,  expressiBg  a  ^eat  satit&etian  in  the  place,  and  the  decency  of  his  cptertniwniwf  m 
•U  its  parte." 

But  with  all  his  official  dignity,  Wm.  Penn  loved,  as  an  individual,  to 
unbend  himself  occasionally  from  the  restraints  of  public  life,  and  indulge 
In  rural  sports.  The  following  extracts  frcwn  Mr.  Fisher^s  Memoir  on  the 
private  life  of  Wm.  Penn,  from  which  the  above  facts  have  been  gathered, 

exhibit  beautiful  traits  in  his  character : 

• 

With  his  fiunily  he  had  occanonally  other  recreation*— in  attending  a  &ir,  or  an  Indian  eanti. 
CO,  of  both  which  the  cash-book  gives  evidence.  We  have  frequent  mention  of  his  Tisita  to 
the  Indians,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  tiieir  character ;  and  he  conciliated  tiieir 
hvat  by  partaking  of  their  feasts  and  witnessinff  their  dances.  A  respectable  old  lady,  thegmnd^ 
mother  of  SamiieT  Ft^ton,  rehUed,  that  in  his  desire  to  gain  the  goud-wiU  of  the  ab«%nea,  **)m 
'  walked  with  them,  sat  with  them  on  the  ground,  and  ate  with  mem  their  roasted  aoocns  and 
hominy.  At  this  they  es^pressed  their  great  delight,  and  soon  began  to  show  how  they  ooold  boo 
and  jump ;  at  which  exhibition  Wm.  ram,  to  cttp  the  climax,  sprang  up  and  beat  them  afl."  I 
ibonld  be  loth  to  doubt  tiie  accuracy  of  the  old  lady's  memory ;  for  is  it  not  a  deli|lrtftii  thought 
that  our  ffood  founder, — so  grave  and  diniified  on  solemn  occasions, — in  the  pkyral  jnjmisiMjM 
of  a  good  heart,  could  thus  overstep  the  bounds  of  ceremonjr,  lay  aside  his  gravity,  and  join 
heartily  in  the  innocent  sports  of  the  kind  and  peaceful  Lenni-Lemia|>e  7 

Of  his  liberalitv  and  charity,  his  cash-book  bean  the  most  gratitying  evidenea.  Hit  dnk^ 
movements  may  be  traced  by  some  act  of  benevolence  recorded  there.  Among  his  own  bsaiilj 
ful  maxims  we  find,  "  The  saying  is,  that  he  who  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to  the  Lord ;  bat  it  may 
be  said,  not  improperly,  the  Lord  lends  to  os  to  give  to  the  poor.  They  are,  at  least,  partnsca  bj 
Providence  witn  you,  and  have  a  right  you  must  not  defraud  them  of.*' 

During  his  last  visit,  Wm.  Penn's  town  residence  was  the  *'  Old  ^ate  [roof]  Hoose,"  stiB 
standing  in  Second-st,  opposite  to  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  But  he  was  chiefly  at  his  manor- 
house  of  Pennsbury.  At  his  manor  of  Springetsbury,  which  covered  the  larger  part  of  Fepa 
township,  he  had  no  manskm.  The  vilk  to  the  noith  of  Bush  hiH,  of  which  we  may  aO  neol. 
leet  the  stables,  green-house,  and  shrubbery,  was  built  by  his  son  Thomas,  about  a  oentur  ago; 
but  on  the  same  estate,  to  the  northward,  a  vingrard  was  planted  by  his  directioas,  which  gavt 
its  name  to  the  estate  now  covered  b;^  the  village  of  FVancisviller— though,  according  to  old 
draughts,  an  eminence  near  the  Schuvttull  Q>erhaps  on  the  site  of  Pratt's  ganko)  is  denomhisted 
**  Old  Vineyard  hUL**  There  he  established  a  person  skilled  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  (Aukew 
Doie,)  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  France,  and  supported  at  considerable  expense— having  mueh 
at  heart  the  making  of  wine  in  his  province.  Whether  he  long  persisted  in  the  experiment  I  can- 
not  teU ;  it  was,  however,  it  seems  probable,  abandoned  at  frraest  at  his  second  vint  in  1699, 
and  is  only  one  of  many  examples  to  prove  that,  in  this  countrv,  wine  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
foreign  giapes.  Thus  was  his  mind,  (while  in  England,)  amid  the  tumults  of  parties  and  the 
whirlwind  of  revolution,  occupied  about  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  his  ooloDy.  Host  of 
the  emigrants  were  husbandmen,  and  he  esteemed  it  their  happiness.  *'  The  country,  say*  he, 
is  the  philosopherHi  garden  and  library,  in  which  he  reads  and  contemplates  the  power,  wisdoai, 
and  goodness  of  Ck>d.  It  is  his  fo^  as  well  as  study,  and  gives  him  lifo  as  well  as  learning.** 
And  in  his  {Mutiny  instructions  to  his  wife  he  enjoins,  "  Let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and 
housewives  :  it  is  mdustrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  report  This  leads  to  oonader  the 
works  of  God,  and  diverts  the  mind  finnn  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inventions  of  a 
huorious  world.  Of  cities  and  towns  of  ooneourse  beware.  The  worid  is  apt  to  stiek  dose  to 
those  who  hav9  lived  and  got  wealth  there.  A  oonntiy  lifo  and  eatate  I  love  best  for  my  cfaiL 
dren." 

That  part  of  the  life  of  Whl  Penn  more  intimately  conneeled  with  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  his  province,  has  been  nanwted  ia  theOaU 
Uae  History,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  following  soociftol 
sketches  from  Lempriere's  Biograj^hical  Dictionary  will  show  the  more 
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impoortaiit  eyents  of  bis  early  life,  and  of  his  osefiil  public  career  in 
Europe: 

SvWm.  Pieiui,aiiatiireof  Bn8td,waidi0tiB|iiiflii^  He 

^mmm  eonunander  of  the  fleet  in  the  reduction  of  Jamaica  in  1655  by  Venablee,  but  he  loet  for  a 
time  the  good  q>inion  of  the  protector,  who  confined  him  in  the  Tower  fbr  absenting  himself 
fiom  the  American  station  without  leave.  He  was  member  for  Weymouth,  and  after  the  restora. 
tion  he  obtained  a  high  command  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  1664.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  for  his  services,  and  died  at  his  house, 
Wanslead,  Essex,  1670,  aged  49. 

'William  Penn,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  London,  1644.  ¥tom  a 
private  school  at  Chi^ell,  Elssex,  he  entered  in  1660  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ-church, 
Oxford ;  but  as  he  withdrew  fnm  the  national  forms  of  worship  with  other  students,  who,  like 
Jiimself,  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker  of  eminence,  he  was  fined  for 
noa.conformity,  and  the  next  year,  as  he  pertinaciously  adhered  to  his  opinions,  he  was  ex^Ued 
from  the  college.  This  disgrace  did  not  y/tomate  his  comfort.  His  father  considered  his  singu* 
larly  sober  and  serious  conduct  as  tending  to  impede  his  elevation  to  the  favors  of  the  licentious 
eourt ;  and  therefore,  after  being,  as  he  savs,  wmpped  and  beaten,  he  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
1663.  His  father,  however,  sent  him  to  France,  and  on  his  return  he  entered  at  Lincon's-inn  as 
a  law  student.  In  1666  he  was  sent  to  manage  an  estate  in  Ireland  ;  and  during  his  residence 
there  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Loe,  and  showed  such  partiality  to  the  Quakers,  that  he 
waa,  in  those  days  of  persecution,  takeit  up  at  a  meeting  at  Cork,  and  imprisoned  by  the  majror, 
who  at  last  restored  him  to  libertjr  at  the  request  of  Lord  Orrery.  His  return  to  England  pro- 
fhioed  a  violent  altercation  with  ms  fother,  who  wished  him  to  abandon  those  singmar  habits, 
0o  o£Ebnsive  to  decorum  and  established  forms ;  and  when  he  reused  to  appear  uncovered  before 
Irim  and  before  the  king^he  a  second  time  dismissed  him  from  his  protection  and  fovor.  In  1669 
lie  first  appeared  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  author  among  the  Quakers ;  and  in  consequence  of 
•ome  controversial  dispute,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  in  confinement  for  7 
mondis.  The  passing  of  the  conventicle  act  soon  alter,  again  sent  him  to  prison  in  New^te, — 
imm  which  he  was  nSeased  by  the  interest  of  his  father,  who  about  this  time  was  reconciled  t9 
him,  and  left  him,  on  his  decease  some  time  after,  a  valuable  estate  of  about  JC1500  per  annual. 
In  167S  he  msnied  OuUelma  Maria  Springett,  a  lady  of  principles  similar  to  his  own,  and  theit 
fibred  his  residence  at  Rickmansworth,  wl^re  he  employed  himself  zealouslv  in  promotin^r  the 
eaase  of  the  Friends  by  his  preaching,  as  well  as  by  his  writings.    In  1677  he  went  with  Creorge 


F«x  and  Bobot  Barday  to  the  oontment  on  a  reiigioiia  excursioa  $  and  after  visiting  Amster-? 

chief  towns  of  HoDand,  they  prooeeded  to  the  court  of  Frincess  Elizabeth,  th* 

grand&c^ter  of  James  I.,  at  Herwerden,  or  Heiford,  where  they  were  received  with  great  kind- 


dam,  and  the  other  < 


nesB  and  hospitality.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Charles  II.  granted  him — ^in  considenu 
tion  of  the  services  of  his  fother,  and  for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  crown — a  province  now  de- 
nominated  Pena^lvaaia.  In  1683  Penn  visited  the  province ;  and  after  two  years'  residence» 
and  the  satisfoction  of  witnessing  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists,  he  returned  to 
England.  Soon  after,  Charles  11.  died,  and  the  acquamtance  which  Penn  had  with  the  new 
monareh  was  honorably  used  to  jffotect  the  people  of  his  persuasion.  At  the  revolution,  how- 
cm,  be  was  suspeeted  of  treasooaUe  eorrespondence  with  the  exiled  prince,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed to  molestation  and  persecution.  In  1694  he  fost  his  wife;  but* though  severaljr  afilicted  by 
file  event,  he  in  about  two  yeara  married  aj[ain,  and  afterwards  emplojred  himself  in  travellin|^ 
in  Irdandj  and  over  England,  in  disseminatmg  as  a  preacher  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  He  vis- 
kod  in  1699  his  province,  with  his  wifo  and  fomil;^,  and  returned  to  England  in  1701.  The  sus- 
ftoion  with  which  he  had  been  regarded  under  William's  government,  ceased  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  unyielding  advocate  of  Quakerism  was  permitted  to  live  with  greater  free- 
dom, and  to  fear  persecution  less.  In  1710  he  removed  to  Rushcomb,  near  Twyford,  Berks, 
where  he  sp^jott  Um  rest  of  his  life.  Three  repeated  attacks  of  an  apoplexy  at  last  came  to  weak. 
en  his  faculties  and  his  constitution ;  and,  aftier  neaily  losiiig  all  reeoUectien  of  his  former  fiiendl 
and  associates,  he  expired  30th  July,  1718,  and  was  buried  at  Jordan,  near  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 
He  published  various  works  to  advance  and  support  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  widely 
disseminated  among  the  friends  of  his  persuasion.  The  best  known  of  these  are  No  Cross,  No 
Crown,  to  show  that  the  denying  of  self  and  daily  beaxmg  the  Cross  ci  Christ  is  the  only  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  God— a  Brief  Aocoimt  of  the  Rise  and  Plrograss  of  the  People  called  Quaker»-<^ 
Primitive  Christianity  revived — Innooency  with  her  Open  Face,  written  in  his  vindication  when 
confined  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  view  of  the  old  ''  Slate-roof  House,''  still  stand* 
ing  in  very  g<K>d  preservation  in  Sec«nd-8treet»  comer  of  Norris's  alley, 
inmiediately  opposite  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  originaUy  bnilt 
by  Samuel  Carpenter,  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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SUOe-roof  House^  Second-streeL 

city,  probably  for  his  own  residence.  Here  Wm.  Penn  dwelt  during  his 
second  visit  in  1699-1701 ;  and  John  Penn  was  born  here — the  only  one 
of  the  family  bom  in  America.  James  Logan,  his  secretary,  occupied  it 
after  Wm.  Penn's  departure.  Here  it  was  that  Lord  Combury  was  so 
magnificently  entertained,  as  above  described.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Wm.  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  who  ofiered  it  in  1709  to  Logan  far 
a  proprietary  palace,  at  £900,  about  83,000  ;  but  it  was  bought  by  Isaac 
Norris,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  former  speaker  of  the  assembly,  who 
devised  it  to  his  son  Isaac,  and  it  is  still  believed  to  be  the  property  of 
one  of  the  Norris  family.  It  was  used  for  many  years  as  a  fashionable 
boarding-house,  and  has  probably  received  within  its  walls  more  distin- 
guished men  than  any  house  in  town.  Gen.  Forbes,  the  conqueror  of 
Foit  Pitty  died  here  in  1759,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  his  previous 
camp^gn,  and  was  buried  with  a  display  of  military  pomp  previously  un- 
known in  the  city.  Between  1764  and  1774,  Mrs.  Gray  don  kept  her 
boarding-house  here,  and  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  many  distinguisfa- 
td  foreigners  and  Americans,  among  whom  were  Baron  be  Kalb,  Sir 
William  Draper,  John  Adams,  and  others  of  less  note,  of  whom  her  sod, 
Capt.  Alexander  Graydon,  the  humorous  annalist,  has  left  many  interest- 
ing sketches.  He  describes  it  as  ''  a  singular  old-fashioned  structure,  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  a  fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient 
and  re-entering.  Its  two  wings  projected  to  the  street  in  the  manner  of 
bastions,  to  which  the  main  building,  retreating  from  16  to  18  feet,  served 
for  a  curtain.  It  had  a  spacious  yard  half-way  to  Front-street,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  double  row  of  venerable,  lofty  pines,  which  afibrded  a  very 
agreeable  rus  in  urber  But  alas,  how  changed ! — ^its  military  aspect  has 
been  partly  effaced  by  a  low  structure  between  the  wings ;  and  the  am- 
bitious mansion,  once  the  pride  of  its  owners,  and  the  residence  of  pro- 
prietaries, governors,  generals,  senators,  and  titled  barons,  is  now  per- 
forming the  humble  duty  of  a  retail  fruit-shop. 

The  venerable  Swedes  Church  is  situated  on  Swanson-st.,  in  Southwark« 
a  short  distance  above  the  Navy-yard.  It  was  erected  in  1700 ;  the  wings 
or  porches  were  added  a  few  years  afterwards ;  and  with  some  alterations 
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Old  Swedes  Church  at  Southtvark. 

in  the  interior,  it  is  still  in  re^lar  use  by  the  Swedish  congregation.  A 
part  of  the  materials,  some  of  the  foundation  stones  probably,  it  is  said, 
nvere  brought  up  from  the  older  church  on  Tinicum  island. 

The  artist  has  been  careful  to  delineate  in  the  picture  the  railroad  and 
the  city  lamp-post,  as  they  now  exist,  by  way  of  marking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  different  epochs.  The  street  at  this  place  has  been  cut  doMm 
0ome  five  feet  below  the  original  surface.  To  the  left  of  the  church  is 
seen  a  large  horizontal  tablet,  which  marks  the  grave  of  Wilson,  the 
celebrated  ornithologist.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  and  requested  that  his 
remains  might  be  deposited  in  some  secluded  spot,  shaded  with  trees, 
where  the  birds  might  warble  their  sweet  notes  over  his  grave.  The  old 
churchyard  at  Radnor,  in  Delaware  co.,  would  have  been  a  more  judicious 
selection  to  carry  out  his  design. 

Several  years  before  the  arrival  of  Wm.  Penn,  the  upper  Swedish  set- 
tlers had,  by  order  of  government,  erected  a  blockhouse  at  Wtcaco^  (the 
Indian  name  of  this  neighborhood,)  for  defence  against  the  Indians.  As 
an  attendance  at  Tinicum  was  very  inconvenient,  this  blockhouse  was 
converted  into  a  church,  the  port-holes  serving  for  windows,  and  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Fabritius  preached  his  first  sermon  there  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1677. 
He  continued  to  officiate  for  14  years,  though  for  9  years  he  was  entirely 
blind.  The  present  church  was  founded  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  An- 
drew Rudman.  His  parsonage  was  then  at  Point  Breeze  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  the  opinions  of  his  people  being  divided  between  that  place  and 
this  for  the  site  of  the  church,  it  was  solemnlv  decided  by  lot,  after  fer- 
vent prayer.  **  Dissension  at  once  ceased,  ana  all  joined  in  a  cheerful 
hynm  of  praise."  The  church  occupies  precisely  the  site,  and  is  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  old  blockhouse  church.  At  the  time  of 
WoL  Penn's  arrival,  who  is  said  to  have  landed  near  this  spot  when  he 
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cftme  firimi  Chester,  tbe  iito  of  the  MoekhoaM  was  a  be«^ 
sloping  gradually  down  to  the  river ;  north  of  it,  where  Christian-st.  is, 
was  a  little  inlet,  in  which  a  shallop  might  ride ;  wd  on  the  north  side  of 
the  inlet  was  another  pleasant  knoU,  on  which  was  situated  the  primitive 
log-cabin  of  the  three  Swedish  brothers,  Sven,  Oele,  and  Andries  Swen- 
son,  (since  transformed  to  Swanson,)  who  sold  to  Penn  the  site  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  who  were  besides  at  one  time  the  owners  of  all  that  is  now 
South wark,  Moyamensing,  and  Passyunk.  They  or  their  family  present- 
ed to  the  Swedish  congregation  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  church, 
cemetery,  and  parsonage.  It  is  said  by  antiquarians  that  these  Swensoos 
were  the  sons  of  Swen  Schute,  in  whose  favor  Queen  Christiana  made 
the  following  grant : 

Steckholvh  Augutt  20,  1^53. 
We  Christiana,  &c.,  make  known  that  by  gprace  and  favor,  and  in  connderatioii  of  the  gwd 
and  important  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  ns  and  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  hjcnrhatfk^ 
fol  subject  the  brave  and  courageous  Lieutenant  Sweo  Schute;  and  further,  because  he  has  prooi* 
ised  80  long  as  he  shall  live  and  his  strength  will  permit  him,  he  will  remain  &ithiid  to  us  and  ths 
crown  of  Sweden ;  we  give  and  grant,  by  virtue  of  these  letter»  patent,  to  himself,  his  wiii^  aad 
to  his  heirs,  a  tract  of  countir  in  New  Sweden,  viz. :  Mockorfaultc^kyl,  as  &r  as  the  river,  to. 
gether  with  the  small  island  belonging  thereto,  viz^  the  island  of  Karinge  and  Kinsessing,  earn- 
prehending  also  Passuming,  [PassymuLJ  with  all  the  commodities  and  other  accessaries  wfaioli 
belong  th^to,  to  possess  forever  as  an  inviolable  property.  According  to  which  let  aH  wbom  it 
may  concern  regukte  themselves,  offering  to  the  said  Swen  Schute,  his  wife  and  heirs,  neiftfav 
obstacle  or  hin£ance  of  any  kind  whatsover,  now  or  hereafter.  In  faith  of  which,  Slc.  te. 
Given  as  above.  CHRISTIANA* 

N.  Ttmou. 

The  primitive  cabin  of  the  Swansons  is  said  to  have  been  built  of 
logs,  one  and  a  half  sUnries  high,  with  a  piazza  all  around  it ;  it  stood 
fronting  towards  the  river,  about  80  feet  north  of  Beck's  alley  near  Swan- 
son-st  Large  buttonwoods  shaded  the  lawn  in  front  of  it,  one  of  whidi 
yet  remains  near  the  gate  of  the  present  shipyard.  The  cabin  was  d^ 
molished  by  the  British  during  the  revolution,  and  used  for  fuel.  ^  Professor 
Kalm,**  says  Mr.  Watson,  ^  visited  it  as  a  curiosity  in  1748,  and  bis  de- 
scription of  it  is  striking.** 

**  The  wretched  old  wooden  building  belonging  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Sven  (Sven's  Sesner,)  it 
still  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  once  poor  state  of  that  place.  Its  antiquity  ^ives  it  a  Idsul 
of  superioritjr  over  the  other  buildings  in  town— but  it  is  ready  to  fall  down,  ami  m  a  few  years 
to  eome^  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  the  place  where  it  stood,  as  it  was  unlikely,  when  buOt,  that 
it  should  in  a  short  time  become  the  place  of  one  of  the  greatest  towns  in  Anuoica.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  showed  how  they  dwelt,  when  sta^  elk,  deer,  and  beavers  ranged  in  bioad  daylight  in 
the  future  streets  and  public  pbces  of  Philadelphia.  In  that  house  was  heard  tiie  soniid  of  the 
apsnning-wheel  before  the  city  was  ever  thought  oV* 

For  the  general  history  of  the  early  Swedish  colony  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Outline  History,  and  for  many  other  details  to  Delaware 
and  Montgomery  counties.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Swedish 
Annals,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  the  present  rector  of  the  church : 

Miniitert  of  the  Wieaco  Church, 
Jacob  Fabritius,  who  had  been  preaching  for  the  Dutch  in  New  Yoik,  preached  his  first  sernMai 
at  Wlcaco  in  1677.  He  officiated  for  fourteen  years,  nine  of  which  he  was  blind.  He  died  about 
1G93.  Andrew  Rndman  was  the  ibunder  of  tlie  present  chnreh.  In  1709,  he  went  to  pioach  Isr 
the  Dutch  in  New  York ;  afterwards  officiated  at  the  Oxford  church,  near  Frankford ;  then  in 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  wherf  he  died  in  1708.  Andrew  Sandel  arrived  in  1703.  Returned 
home  in  1719.  Jonas  Lidman  sent  over  in  1719.  RecaDed  in  17S0.  The  Rev.  J.  Enebeigtoek 
charge  of  the  church  during  the  vacancy.  Gabriel  Falk  appomted  rector  in  1733.  Deposedthe 
same  ^ear.  John  Dylander  came  over  m  1737.  He  died  honored  and  beloved  m  174L  Qa- 
bnal  Nesman  appointed  rector  in  1743.    Returned  borne  in  1750.    Oiof  Parlin  arrived  in  1750. 
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Died  in  1757.  CImilet  Mugnns  Wrangd  eame  fai  1759;  letnmed  in  17$6 ;  died  in  1786.  An. 
drew  Goeranson  aent  oyer  in  1766 ;  be^me  rector  in  1768 ;  officiated  until  the  close  of  1779 ; 
reCnmed  home  in  1785 ;  died  in  1800.  Matthias  Hnltgren  commei»Md  his  official  duties  in  1780 ; 
lecmHed  in  1786.  Nicholas  Collin,  of  Upeal,  sent  oyer  in  1771 ;  appointed  to  Wicaco  in  1786 ; 
iHed  1881.    Close  of  the  Swedish  mission. 

While  Dr.  Collin  was  rector  he  had  for  his  first  assistant  the  Rer.  Joseph  Clarkson,  fhmi  1787 
until  1793.  The  Rer.  Slator  Clay  was  appointed  in  1792.  Onlj  a  part  of  his  time  was  giren  to 
the  Swedes,  for  whom  he  oontinued  to  preach  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1821. 

[Rey.  Joseph  Turner,  Rey.  J.  C.  Clay,  Rey.  James  Wfltbank,  Rey.  M.  B.  Roche,  and  Rey. 
Cbaries  M.  Dupuj,  haye  also  officiated  as  assistant  ministers  in  the  Swedish  churches.  Rey. 
J.  C.  Clay  was  appointed  rector  in  1831.] 

The  Rey.  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  officiating  at  Swedeeborough,  in 
New  Jersey,  presided  oyer  these  churches  for  a  period  of  45  years;  in  which  time  he  married 
8^375  couple,  ayera^g  about  84  couple  a  year.  In  the  early  |>art  of  his  ministry  it  ayeraged 
Biiieh  more  dian  this.  The  number  of  couple  married  by  hun  in  1795  was  199,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  179. 

Dr.  Collin,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry,  was  held  in  high  respect  hf  his  congrega- 
tions. He  possessed  considerable  learning,  particulfmy  in  an  acquaintance  with  languages.  The 
ottly  wtA  which  he  has  left  behmd  him,  is  a  manuscript  translation  of  Acrelius*  History  of  New 
Sweden,  which  he  undertook  in  1799,  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Y<xk,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  is.  He  was  a  member,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  yice-presidents  of 
tibe  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  was  also  one  of  the  eighteen  founders  of  the  Society 
"  for  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  Wm.  Penn."  He  died  at  Wicaco  on  the  7th  of  OeU 
A.  P.,  1831,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

The  orthomphy  of  many  of  tiie  Swedish  names  has  changed  in  the  progress  of  time.  Bengt- 
sea  b  now  Bankson — Bonds  has  beccnne  Boon— Syenson,  Swanson— Cock,  Cox — Gostasson, 
Jostis — Jonasson,  Jones— Jocom,  Yocum — Hollsten,  Holstein — Kyn,  Keen — Hoppman,  Hoffi. 
ann — ^Von  Cukn,  Culin — ^Hailing,  Hulings  or  Hewlings — ^Wihler,  Wheeler,  Slc,  And  so  also 
of  Christian  names :  Anders  is  now  Andrew — Johan,  John— Mats,  Matthias — Carl,  Charles — 
Bengt,  Benedict— Nils,  Nicholas — Staphan,  Stef^en— WilheUn,  and  also  Ohiye,  became  Wil- 
,  Ac. 


It  was  nearly  a  century  before  the  pleasant  little  hamlet  of  Wicaco 
grew  into  the  populous  suburb  of  Soutnwark,  and  eventually  joined  the 
city.  The  intermediate  distance  was  for  years  an  open  range,  or  com- 
mon, called  Society  hill — a  famous  place  for  field-trainings  and  camp- 
meetings,  and  for  children  to  stroll  on  a  holiday.  Aged  people  remember 
a  whortleberry-pasture  at  the  site  of  the  South  Second-st  market.  At 
the  intersection  of  Pine  and  Front  sts.  was  a  prominent  knoll,  which  took 
the  name  of  Society  hill,  from  the  fact  that  the  lots  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Traders,  when  the  city  was  laid  out,  extended  between  Spruce  and 
Pine-st,  entirely  across  from  river  to  river.  It  was  about  the  year  1767, 
that  Joseph  Whart<m  and  others  commenced  improving  this  part  of  the 
city,  by  mfiJung  a  donation  of  lots  for  a  market-house,  school-houses,  and 
churches,  and  advertising  their  lots  for  sale ;  but  little  progress  was  made 
ontU  after  the  revolution.  Passing  up  Second-st,  between  Spruce  and 
Dock  St.,  we  come  to  Wain's  row,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Edward  Shippen,  or  Shippey,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.  The  house  and  gardens  occupied  the  square  between  Second  and 
Third  sts.    Mr.  Watson  says — 

«  This  yenerable  edifice  long  bore  the  name  of  the  Goyemor*to  House.  It  was  built  in  the  earij 
rise  of  the  city — ^receiyed  then  the  name  of  "  Shippey*s  Great  House ;"  while  Shippen  himself 
was  MoyefbiaUy  distinguished  for  three  great  things— the  big^t  person,  the  biggest  house,  and 
the  biggest  coach.  It  was,  for  maaj  years  after  its  construction,  sonounded  with  rural  beantj ; 
hsiag  enginatty  en  a  small  emjitenoe,  with  a  tall  row  of  yellow^iines  in  its  rear,  a  full  orchard 
ci  fruit-trees  close  by,  oyerlooking  the  rising  city  beyond  Dock  cr.,  and  haying  in  front  a  beauti. 
M  green  lawn,  gently  sloping  to  uie  then  pleasant  IK>ck  cr.  and  drawbridge,  and  the  whole  pros, 
neet  unobstructed  to  the  Delawaie  and  the  Jersey  shore.  It  lAs  indeed  a  princely  place  for  thai 
4a^  and  eaused  the  bmest  heart  of  Gahciel  Thomas  to  oyetflow  at  its  reooUection,  as  he  speke 
•f  it  in  1698 — *  Edward  Shippey,  who  liyes  near  the  capital  city,  has  an  orchard  and  gardenji 
adjoining  to  his  great  boose,  that  equals  any  that  I  haye  ever  seen ;  being  a  yery  famous  and 
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pleasant  fnmmar-hoiise,  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  garden,  and  abounding  with  li£pi».€am^ 
tions,  roses,  lilies,  &c.,  with  many  wild  plants  of  the  countiy  besides,* 

"  Such  was  the  place  enjoyed  by  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  mayor  under  the  legular  [city]  char- 
ter, of  the  year  1700.  Shippen  was  a  Friend,  from  England,  who  had  suJOToDed  *  fiv  truth's  cad 
Friends'  sake,'  at  Boston,  by  a  public  punishment,  from  the  misguided  rulers  there.  FoMenn^ 
8«ch  a  mansion,  and  the  means  to  be  hospitable,  be  made  it  the  temporanr  residence  of  Wiffiam 
Penn  and  his  family,  for  about  a  month,  when  they  airiyed  in  1699,  About  the  year  I730v  it 
was  held  by  Gov.  Keith ;  and  in  1756  it  became  the  residence  of  Got.  Denny." 

Since  we  eiyoy  so  extensive  a  prospect  from  **  Shippe/s  Great  Hoose,*^ 
let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  appearance  of  the  rising  city,  in  its 
early  da)rs.  what  is  now  Dock-st.,  well  known  as  the  only  crooked  street 
in  the  city  proper,  was  originally  a  wide  creek,  which  had  its  source  in  a 
swamp  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Fourth  sts.,  crossed  Chestnuts, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  at  Hudson's  alley,  and  entered  Tliird-st.  at 
the  Girard  Bank ;  whence  its  course  coincided  with  that  of  the  present 
Dock-st.  A  small  branch,  now  the  site  of  Little  Dock-st.,  extended  south- 
westerly, towards  the  comer  of  Union  and  Third  sts.  The  tides  regularly 
flowed  as  far  up  as  Chestnut-st.,  and  the  creek,  as  far  up  as  Second-sL* 
was  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners,  and  formed  a  much-valued  har^ 
bor  for  the  early  colonists.  At  first  wooden  bridges,  and  afterwards  stone 
arches,  were  thrown  across  the  creek  at  the  intersection  of  Market,  Chest- 
nut, Third,  and  Second  sts. ;  and  at  Front-st.  there  was  a  drawbridge  for 
the  passage  of  vessels,  which  has  left  its  name  to  the  open  area  now  at 
that  place.  There  was  a  fine  dry  beach  on  the  north  side,  from  Front-st. 
to  the  river,  which  was  used  as  the  early  landing-place*  Wharves  were 
erected  along  the  creek,  and  the  houses  of  the  early  city  were  clustered 
along  its  banks.  In  later  days,  the  swamps  along  its  snores  became  a 
nuisance,  and  the  sides  of  the  creek  were  walled.  It  was  eventually  pre- 
sented, by  the  eminent  physicians  and  others,  as  noxious  to  the  health  of 
the  city.  The  centre  of  the  creek  was  entirely  arched  over,  in  1784,  and 
the  sides  filled  up  with  earth. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  upper  side  of  Front-st,  George 
Guest  built  the  first  house,  which  became  celebrated  afterwards  as  £e 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern.  Other  houses  soon  rose  by  the  side  of  it^  and  the 
cluster  became  known  as  "  Budd's  Row."  Near  the  intersection  of  Third 
cmd  Chestnut  was  a  cluster  of  houses,  consisting  of  Clarke's  Hall,  a  splen- 
did mansion  on  Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Hudson's  alley,  with  Deau- 
tifiil  gardens  extending  down  Third-st.  to  Dock  cr. ;  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner was  the  mansion  of  Gov.  Lloyd,  and  liipar  the  southeast  comer  that 
of  William  Hudson,  once  the  mayor.  Above  these,  on  Chestnut-st,  where 
it  crossed  the  creek,  was  another  cluster,  of  Which  the  most  splendid  was 
the  mansion  of  David  Breintnal,  an  early  Friend,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  present  115  Chestnut-st.  It  became  afterwards  tB^  residence  of  An- 
thony Benezet,  a  Frenchman,  originally  a '  Huguenot,  and  afterwards  a 
Quaker^  distinguished  for  his  benevolence,  and  for  his  early  opposition  to 
slavery.  To  such  an  extent  did  Benezet  carry  his  good-wiU  to  every 
living  creature,  that,  as  Mr.  Watson  tells  us,  he  regularly  fed  the  rats  in 
his  yard,  to  keep  them  from .  stealing  I  Above  these,  where  is  now  the 
Arcade,  was  the  splendid  country  seat  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  occupying, 
with  its  grounds,  that  while  square,  back  to  Market-st. 

Continuing  our  course  northward,  we  find  the  **  Slate-roof  Hxyuse"  and 
the  Letitia  House,  already  mentioned ;  and  as  early  as  1702,  Charles 
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Keed  liad  built  what  afterwards  became  the  London  Coffee-honsOy  on  the 
comer  <^  Front  and  Market  streets.  A  few  doors  further  up  Market-st,  in 
FVanklin's  time,  was  his  printing-olSce ;  and  at  Second-st  was  the  Friendi^ 
Meeting ;  near  it,  in  Market-st,  the  old  oonrthouse,  and  the  priscm ;  and 
afterwards  another  prison  at  the  eomer  of  Third  and  Market  Far  out 
Market-st,  at  Centre-square,  in  a  lonely  spot  in  the  forest,  stood  the  first 
Friends'  Meeting — **^  a  large  plain  brick  buOding,''  erected  in  1685 ;  but 
it  was  too  far  for  convenient  use,  and  was  eventually  deserted,  and  went 
to  ruin.  Passing  up  Second-st  we  come  to  Christ  Church ;  and  then  de- 
scending to  Front-st  we  find  an  immense  stone  arch,  thrown  over  Mul- 
berry-st,  (here  very  low  ground,)  which  has  p^*petnated  its  memory  in 
tiie  familiar  name  of  Arch-st,  a  name  that  no  official  usages  or  enact- 
ments have  been  able  to  efface.*  The  arch  was  taken  away  about  the 
year  1721.  Here,  on  the  northeast  comer,  as  Gabriel  Thomas  tells  us, 
stood  ^  Robert  Turner^s  great  and  famous  house,  where  are  built  ships  of 
considerable  burden — ^they  cart  their  goods  from  that  wharf  into  the  city, 
tmder  an  arch,  over  which  part  of  the  street  is  built^  Turner  must  hare 
bc^n  rich,  for  he  had  built  here  two  three-i^ry  houses,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  all  of  brick,  as  early  as  1685. 

Further  up  Front-st,  above  Arch,  we  come  to  the  **  Friends?  Bank 
Meeting-house,"  built  in  1685,  and  intended  for  evening  meetings ;  and 
crossing  Sassafras-st.,  always  called  Race-st,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
finmerly  been  a  race-course,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  Vine-st,  where  was 
an  excellent  public  landing-place,  and  near  it  the  ^  Penny  Pot-house,**  a 
famous  tavern.  Near  this,  in  a  cave  in  the  bank,  such  as  the  early  set- 
tlers made  for  themselves,  was  bom  John  Key,  the  first  native  of  Phila- 
^Iphia.  Vine-st  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  city.  Beyond  it,  above 
the  intersection  of  Front  and  Green  streets,  stood  the  **  big  brick  house"  of 
Daniel  Pegg,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  that  were  watered  l^  Pegg^s  run ; 
and  still  forther  up  the  river  were  Fairman's  mansion,  and  the  Treaty- 
tree.— Such  was  the  city,  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence. 

Christ  Church,  a  stately  but  antiquated  edifice,  is  situated  on  Second-st« 
between  Market  and  Arch.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province,  about  the 
year  1795,  a  small  one-story  church  was  erected,  and  the  congregation 
was  assembled  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  which  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree 
—the  same  bell  was  afterwards  in  St  Peter^s  dburch  in  Pine-st  The 
present  church  was  erected  around  and  outside  of  the  old  one,  while  the 
oongregation  still  worshipped  there.  Annalists  differ  as  to  the  date  of 
its  erection,  the  two  ends  having  been  reared  at  different  dates,  between 
1727  and  1744.  The  steeple  veas  erected  in  1754,  at  a  cost  of  £2,100, 
the  means  having  been  raised  by  lottery.  A  set  of  eight  chiming'  bells 
was  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the  steeple,  which  have  long  delighted 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  ushering  in  the  Sabbath  mom  with  their 
ohe^ul  tones.  These  bells  were  taken  down  bv  the  Americans  during 
the  revolution,  to  conceal  them  from  tiie  British,  and  were  returned  to 
their  place  after  the  peace. 

IUt.  Mr.  Clayton  appears  to  have  be«i  the  fint  IMfloopal  minifttf  in  the  <»tj^    Amaottf  the 
\  fdHhtom  who  rocceeded  him  were— <he  Rev.  ETan  Evans,  a  Wriehmaw,  who  eame 


^  Hie  FfcasiMphians  ha:v»  two  names  lor  sereral  of  their  stiMts.    Mailtet-st  it  known,  in  all 
efieial  fseordh  as  Higfa-st ;  Aroh4Ft  as  Molbenj-st ;  RaoMit  as  Sassafras^ ;  £kratii-st  as 
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Christ  Ckurchf  Second-Street. 

OT^  about  ih%  jear  1698  or  1700  as  a  miMionaiy  to  the  churches  in  Pennsylvania.  He  renilflnd 
Tery  efficient  senrices  not  only  to  Christ  Church,  bat  to  the  in&nt  Welsh  churches  at  Othtd, 
Evansborg,  on  Perkiomen  cr.,  Radnor,  Concord,  Chichester,  A.e.  He  went  to  Maryland  in  1718, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vieary,  Rev.  Mr.  Cummingfs,  from  1726  to  1740,  Rer.  Mi: 
Ross,  Rev.  Robert  Jenney,  1742  to  1762,  under  whom  St  Peter's  church  was  organized.  Rev. 
Richard  Peters,  formerly  secretary  to  the  proprietary  government,  succeeded  him,  and  the  Rev. 
Wm.  White  took  charge  in  1772.  Rev.  Jacob  Duch^,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  edoeated 
for  the  ministry  in  London,  was  appointed  assistant  minister  in  1759,  and  was  afterwards  paslor 
of  8t  Peter's.  Duch^  was  a  popular  man,  and  for  a  short  time  officiated  as  Chaplain  to  Cob- 
gress,  but  he  afterwards  came  out  a  decided  tory,  and  in  his  zeal  to  make  proselytes  for  the  loyal 
eause  he  commenced  upon  no  less  a  personage  than  Geom  Washington.  The  result  of  his  eilbits 
was,  that  popular  odium  drove  him  into  exile  in  England ;  but  he  returned  afterward  and  d&ed  m 
Philadelphia. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  majestic  and  venerable  form  ol 
Right  Rev.  Wm.  White.  He  was  bom  24th  March,  1747,  O.  S.,  (4th  April,  1748,  N.  8.,)  and 
was  educated  at  the  Coll^,  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  at  that  thne  no 
Episcopal  bishop  in  America,  and  after  comj^tmg  his  theokmcal  studies  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  England  in  1770  for  holy  orders,  where  he  was  ordained.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
offieiaied  as  assistant  minister,  until  in  1779  he  was  aj^inted  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  SL 
Peter's.  He  was  Chaplain  to  Congress  during  the  revolution,  an  office  which  he  accepted  at  a 
very  critical  period,  after  the  British  had  entered  Philadelphia.  He  took  a  prominent  pait  in  pio. 
curmg  the  erection  of  an  American  diocese  after  the  ravv^ution,  and  was  elected,  in  Sept  1786^ 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  ordained  in  England,  together  with  Bishop  Pkovost  of  New 
York,  amid  the  most  august  ceremonies,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  other  dignitaries.    Of  the  numerous  important  offices  which  he  hat  Md| 
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«#  Ug  iwmnwBdmg  iniliMiiM  in  the  E^^iieopal  chinroh,  ef  hb  fame  at  a  tbeologieal  wiitor,  mmI 
of  hit  high  standinji  in  the  heaita  of  hia  feUow-citixena,  h  is  nnnecesaaiy  here  to  speak.  He  had 
eoosecrated  every  bishop  of  the  United  States,  except  Bishop  Ftovost,  up  to  the  penod  of  his  last 
iUnesa.  Having  <*  finished  his  coarse,"  he  died  as  he  had  hyed,  in  Christian  calmness  and  ie- 
nnity,  on  the  Sabhath,  July  16th,  1836. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  commenced  their  career  in  Philadelphia 
together,  in  1798,  by  meeting  in  the  warehouse  of  the  old  **  Barbadoes 
Trading  Co.*^  on  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Second  streets,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Watts,  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Soon  after. 
Rev.  Jedediaii  Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  was  called 
by  the  Presbyterians ;  their  partnership  with  the  Baptists  was  dissolved, 
not  very  amicably ;  and  in  1704  the  Presbyterians  erected  a  framerbuilding 
on  the  south  side  of  Market-st,  between  Second  and  Third  streets — ^the 
first,  and  for  many  years  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city.  It  was 
fitmiliarly  known  as  the  **  Old  Buttonwood  church,"  from  trees  of  that 
kind  near  it.  It  remained  nearly  a  century,  was  then  rebuilt  in  modem 
style,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  trade  in  1820,  when  the 
congregation  erected  their  present  edifice  on  Washington  square.  This 
oongregation  was  for  many  years  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  James  P. WU- 
80D,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  1881.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  who  added  to  ar- 
d^it  piety,  a  persuasive  eloquence  based  upon  deep  research  into  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  rich  treasures  of  varied  and  recondite  learning :  his 
Eersonal  infiuence  was  great  throughout  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time 
e  possessed  a  catholic  and  charitable  spirit  ^  He  was,"  says  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, ^  among  the  worthiest  of  those  ministers  who,  espousing  no  side  in 
our  debates  about  orthodoi^,  are  willing  to  let  those  debates  proceed  so 
long  as  they  threaten  no  schism ;  but  when  that  danger  is  seen,  throw  in 
tbeir  influence,  as  a  balance-wheel  in  a  vast  machine,  whose  movement 
witiiout  such  a  regulator  would  presently  stop  with  a  terrific  crash."  He 
was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

The  first  Presbytery  was  organized  in  1706.  The  church  increased 
n^idly  both  in  the  city  and  province  by  the  immigration  of  people  from 
SMtlwd  and  Lreland.  About  the  years  1733  to  '39  a  division  sprung  up 
between  those  who  favored  a  mete  ardent  style  of  preaching,  higher  evi- 
dence of  personal  piety  in  ministers,  and  '^  new  measures"  in  the  mode 
of  making  converts — and  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  usages  and 
forms  of  tiie  Scotch  Presbyterians,  These  parties  were  called  Old  lA^hts 
and  New  Lights.  Of  the  latter  party  were  the  Tennents,  the  Blairs,  Dr. 
Tiniejf  Mr.  Dickinson,  Davenport,  Ilowland,  Burr,  Pierson,  and  others, 
vrho  had  been  warmed  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield.  This  partv,  when 
they  seceded  in  1742,  met  for  a  time  in  Whitfield's  College  building  in 
Fourth-street,  but  afterwards  erected  a  large  brick  church  on  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  Arch  and  Third  streets,  which  remained  until  within  a  few 
years  past  This  church  once  had  a  tall  steeple,  raised,  like  that  of  Christ 
Church,  by  means  of  a  lottery.  The  leaders  of  the  Old  Light  party  were 
Rev.  Francis  Allison,  Robert  Cross,  John  Thompson,  Cathcart,  Craig,  Adam 
Boyd,  and  others  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  The  two  divisions  eventually  be- 
came united,  and  so  remained  until  the  lamentable  and  probably  final 
division  o£  1838,  into  the  Old  School  and  New  School  divisions.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  ^  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun :"  divisions  in 
churches  of  all  kinds  are  certainly  no  novelty.  Manv  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  trade  of  our  rag* 
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Poseyite  controveraes  hawked  about  the  streets  by  the  J^»  vrdrik  in 
con4>any  with  the  latest  novel :  but  such  things  were  done  in  Philadel- 
phia eighty  years  ago.  The  following  anecdote  is  deriTed — ^in  sahBtajnctfii, 
hat  in  our  own  language— from  Dr.  MilWs  Life  of  Dr.  Rogers : 


Ia  1T60,  Bm,  Vi,  BIcdenakaA,  who  had  bMn  jpreaohiiig  in  one  of  tiM  BS|nscoptl  dim^fliiee  at 
Phikddphia,  in  sone  tomob  wm  in  danger  of  beim^  soHK^od  torn  lus  ckuge  agaiBSt  iiia  win. 
His  ardent  piety  and  peculiar  stjle  of  preaching  hadrendezed  him  very  popolar  among  the  Pre*. 
bTteriana,  and  much  mterest  was  excited  in  his  iavor.  Eighteen  of  the  rresbrterian  miniaten 
in  the  city  and  yioinity  went  so  &r  as  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  hdnim  inleroediaf  m 
his  behad;  and  leqvesting  that  he  might  be  retained.  The  bisbop,  in  his  offioial  capaoiiyt  know 
no  saah  order  as  IVesbyterian  ministers,  and  of  course  took  no  notice  of  the  letter.  But  it  leak, 
ed  into  the  Enjglish  papers,  and  thence  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  produced  explanations, 
satires,  apologies,  plain  statements,  6lc,,  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  controversjr  became  gen- 
eraly  known  as  "  the  case  of  the  eighteen  Presbjteiian  ministers^"  The  pampbleta  were  hawk» 
ed  about,  as  usual  in  that  day,  by  the  newsboys ;  and  when  the  price  of  the  pamphlets  had  event- 
na%  DEillen  yery  low,  the  shnll  yoices  of  the  boys  might  be  heard  crying  through  the  streets, 
"  EighUen  Prttibyterian  miniBtert  for  a  groat  P' 

The  Baptists— of  whom  nine  individuals  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1698,  and  '*  did  coalesce  into  a  church  for  the  communion  of  saints^  hav- 
ing the  Rev.  John  Watts  to  their  assistance** — after  their  expuHon  from 
the  old  warehouse,  wcnrshipped  awhile  in  Anthony  Morris's  brewhouse  near 
the  drawbridge,  till  1707,  when  they  removedt  by  the  invitation  of  Geo. 
Keith's  pfurty  of  Quakers,  to  a  house  erected  on  the  site  of  their  present 
church  m  Second  near  Arch-st  Of  the  other  sects,  the  Lutherans  erected 
their  first  church  in  1748,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlen- 
berg, on  Fifth-st  above  Arch,  at  the  comer  of  Appletree  alley.  Their 
large  church  on  Fourth-st.  was  erected  in  1772.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
congregation,  then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter^  from 
Holland,  erected  their  first  church,  of  an  octagon  shape,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one  on  Fourth  near  Race-st  The  present  edifice  was  built 
im  1762.  Dmring  an  unpleasant  division  in  1750,  when  two  minis- 
ters  were  contenwig  for  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Schlatter  got  into  it  on  Saturday 
night  and  remained  over  until  Sunday  morning.  The  Roman  Catholics 
erected  their  St  Joseph's  chapel,  an  humble  one-story  edifice,  in  17S3,  near 
Fourth-st,  and  south  of  Walnut-st  There  had  been  Catholic  service  in 
private  dwellings  as  early  as  1707.  The  Moravians  came  about  the  year 
1738-40 ;  their  first  church  was  erected  in  1742,  on  Moravian  alley,  be* 
tween  Arch  and  Race  streets.  The  churches  of  the  other  sects  were 
generally  established  subsequent  to  the  year  1750. 

The  ancient  courthouse  stood  in  the  middle  of  Market-st,  with  its  fit>nt 
on  Second-st,  until  it  was  demolished,  about  ten  years  since.  It  was 
erected  in  1707,  and  was  then  the  pride  of  the  city.  Before  its  erection^ 
there  stood  on  the  same  site  a  tall  mast,  from  which  the  great  town-bell 
announced  the  royal  and  provincial  proclamations.  Until  the  erection 
of  the  statehouse,  in  1735,  the  odonial  assemblies  were  held  here,  and 
the  high  courts  of  justice ;  here  the  governors,  Evans,  Gookin,  Keith,  and 
Gordon,  used  to  come  in  state  to  deliver  their  speeches,  or  to  address  the 
popul€U)e  from  the  balcony.  Here  Isaac  Norris  presided,  for  many  years, 
over  tfie  assembly,  and  David  Lloyd,  and  Sir  William  Keith*  (vmen  ex- 
governor,)  fomented  their  political  feuds.  Here  too  the  excited  crowd,  at 
the  elections,  elbowed  each  other,  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs 
to  vote ;  and  ^  on  the  adjacent  ground,**  says  Mr.  Watson,  ^  occurred  the 
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Old  Courthouse. 

bloody  election  of  17452 — ^when  the  sailors,  coopers,  &c.,  combined  to  car- 
ry their  candidates  by  exercise  of  oaken  clubs,  to  the  great  terror  and 
scandal  of  the  good  citizens — ^when  some  said  Judge  Allen  set  them  on, 
and  others  that  they  were  instigated  by  young  Emlen ;  but  the  point  was 
gained,  to  drive  the  Norris  partisans  from  Sie  stairs,  where,  as  they  id- 
foged,  they  *for  years  kept  uie  place,'  to  the  exclusion  of  other  voters.** 
Here  too  was  dLn>layed  the  legal  talent  of  the  early  bar,  by  Lloyd,  Her- 
set,  Clark,  and  others ;  and  afterwards  by  John  Ross,  and  And.  Hamilton, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyeif  Here  too,  no  doubt,  Franklin  began  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  in  public  life.  Still  another  kind  of  eloquence 
was  heard  on  the  ground-floor,  under  the  arch,  where  the  northwest  cot: 
ner  was  appropriated  by  the  regular  city  auctioneer ;  and  the  other  part 
was  used  for  a  meal-market,  and  for  the  sale  of  stockings  from  German- 
town.  It  was  from  this  balcony  that  Whitfield  used  to  address  ad- 
miring thousands,  and  his  powerful  voice  was  heard,  on  such  occasions, 
even  as  far  as  the  shipping  in  the  river. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1739,  a  little  boy  pressed  as  near  to  him  as  possible ;  and,  to  tes- 
^j  hif  respect,  held  a  lantern  for  his  accommodation.  Soon  after  the  sermon  began,  he  became 
■o  deeply  impressed  and  strongly  a^tated  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  the  lantern  fell 
ftom  lus  hand,  and  was  dashed  m  pieces.  The  impressions  thus  begmi  were  eonfinned  and 
deqiened,  and  resulted  soon  after,  as  he  hoped,  in  the  conversion  of  the  little  boy,  who  was  % 
little  more  than  twelye  years  of  age.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  fifth  visit  to  America,  in 
1754,  Rey.  Mr.  Rodgers,  (then  of  St  Georges,  Del.,  afterwards  of  the  Brick  church.  New  York,) 
was  riiting  with  him ;  and  asked  him  whether  he  recollected  the  occurrence  of  the  Httle  boy  who 
was  so  much  affiscted  with  his  preaching  as  to  let  his  lantern  fall.  Mr.  Whitfield  answered,  «  O 
yes !  I  remember  it  well,  and  have  often  thought  I  would  give  almost  any  thing  in  my  power  to 
know  who  that  Httle  boy  was,  and  what  had  become  of  him."  Mr.  Rodgers  replied,  '*  I  am  that 
litUe  boy !"  Mr.  Whitfield,  with  tears  of  joy,  started  finom  his  seat,  to(3c  him  in  his  arms^  and 
remarked  that  he  was  tht  fourteenth  person  then  in  the  ministry,  whom  he  had  discovered  in  th* 
coarse  of  that  visit  to  America,  of  whose  hopeful  conversion  he  had  been  the  instruneuL— Dr. 
MaUr*9  Life  of  Dr.  Bodgere. 
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Immediately  opposite  the  oomihoiuBe)  cm  the  southwest  earner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Third  streets,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  stood  the  ^  Great 
Meeting-house*"  of  the  Friends,  originally  built  in  1695,  rebuilt  in  1755, 
and  crowded  out,  by  the  course  of  trade,  in  1808.  In  the  middle  of  Mar- 
ket-st.,  below  Third-st.,  stood  the  first  city  prison,  with  its  watch-box,  and 
stocks  for  the  legs  of  culprits.  The  area  around  the  courthouse  was  the 
principal  scene  of  gathering  on  the  occasion  of  the  threatened  descent 
of  tlie  "*  Paxton  boys,"  in  1764.  Alexander  Graydon  thus  humorously  de- 
scribes it : — 

The  impimiflhed  and  even  applauded  massacre  of  certain  Indians,  at  Lancaster,  wiib,  in  th* 
Jail  of  that  town,  had  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  they  possessed  au  asylum,  bad  so  cneov- 
affed  their  murderers,  who  oaBed  themselves  Paxton  boys,  that  they  threatened  to  peipetrate  the 
like  enormity  upon  a  number  of  other  Indians,  under  the  protection  of  government,  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Ix)  the  credit,  however,  of  the  Philaddphians,  every  possible  eflbrt  was  made  to  frus. 
trate  the  inhimian  design  of  the  banditti ;  and  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  others,  who  had  proper 
feelings  on  the  occasion,  exerted  themsdves  for  the  protection  of  'the  terrified  Indians,  who  wen 
■hut  up  in  the  barracks,  and  for  whose,  more  immediate  defence  part  of  a  British  regiment  of  fiiot 
was  stationed  there.  But  the  citadel,  or  place  of  arms,  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  wit 
■round  and  within.the  old  courthouse  and  Friends*  meetiAg-house.  Here  stood  the  artillery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt  Lozley,  a  very  honest,  though  little  dingy-looking  man,  with  legi- 
mentals  considerably  war-worn,  or  tarnished — a  very  s^Samander,  or  fire-drake,  in  .the  public  es- 
timation, whose  vital  air  was  deemed  the  fume  of  sulphurous  expk)8ion,  and  who,  by  whatever 
means  he  had  acquired  his  science,  was  always  put  foremost  when  great  gime  were  in  qaeetisn. 
Here  it  was  that  the  crand  stand  was  to  be  made  against  the  approaching  invaders,  who,  if  m- 
mor  might  be  credited,  had  now  extended  their  mu^erous  purposes  beyond  the  savai^es,  to  thdr 
patrons  and  abettors.  In  this  state  of  consternation  and  dismay,  all  business  was  laid  amde,  im 
the  more  important  occupation  of  arms.  Drums,  colors,  rusty  halberts,  and  baToncts,  weM 
brought  forth  from  their  lurking-places ;  and  as  every  good  citizen,  who  had  a  swonC  had  girded 
it  to  his  thigh,  so  every  one  who  had  a  gun  had  placed  it  on  his  shoulder. 

The  benign  influence  of  this  tU-iotnawas  sensibly  felt  by  us  schoolboys.  The  dreaded  evesi 
was  overbalanced  in  our  minds  by  the  holidays  which  were  the  effect  of  it ;  and,  so  £ar  as  f  eaa 
iBcall  my  feeling  on  the  occasion,  they  very  much  preponderated  on  the  side  of  hilarity. 

As  the  defensive  army  was  without  eyes,  it  had,  of  course,  no  better  information  than  such  as 
eommon  bruit  could  supply ;  and  hence  many  untoward  consequences  ensued.  One  was  the  near 
extinction  of  a  troop  of  mounted  butchers,  from  Oennantown,  who,  scampering  down  Markwt^^. 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  were  announced  as  the  Paxton  boys,  and  by  this  mistake 
very  narrowly  escaped  a  greeting  from  the  rude  throat&  of  Capt  Iioxley*s  artillery.  The  word 
tout  was  already  quivering  on  his  Mpe,  but  something  nippressed  it  Another  emanatiop  horn 
this  unmilitary  defect  of  vision  was  the  curious  order,  that  every  householder  in  Market-at.  shoeid 
afBiX  one  or  more  candles  at  hia  door,  before  daylight,  on  the  morning  <^  the  day  on  which,  frosa 
some  sufficient  reason  no  doubt,  it  had  been  ekcitod  that  the  enemy  would  full  surely  make  h» 
attack,  and  by  no  other  than  this  identical  route,  on  the  dtadel.  The  decree  was  retigioosly 
complied  with.  This  I  can  aflirm,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  resided  in  Maricet-st.  at  tfeis 
time.  The  sage  precaution,  however,  proved  stqMrfluous,  although,  with  respect  nienlv  to  Ihs 
nearness  of  the  redoubted  invaders,  there  was  color  for  it.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Ihey  bad 
leached  Germantown,  and  a  deputation  of  the  least  obnoxious  citizens,  with  the  dive-branch, 
was  sent  out  to  meet  them.  After  a  parley  of  some  days,  an  armistice  was  agreed  1900,  and 
fteoe  at  Idigth  so  effectually  restored,  that  the  formidaUe  stragglers,  who  had  excited  so  mch 
tenor,  were  permitted,  as  friends,  to  enter  the  city. 

Ptirty  spirit,  at  this  time,  ran  very  high,  and  the  Paxton  men  were  not  without  a  number  oC 
clamorous  advocates,  who  entirely  justified  them,  on  the  score  of  their  sufierin^  from  the  savatges, 
who,  during  the  war,  had  made  mcursions  upon  them,  and  murdered  their  kindred  and  frieads ; 
and  whether  the  Paxton  men  were  '*  more  sinned  against  than  sinning'*  was  a  qnestkm  whieh 
was  agitated  with  so  much  ardor  and  acrimony,  that  even  the  schoolboys  became  wannlj  en- 
gaged  m  the  contest  There  was  much  political  scribbling  on  this  occasion ;  and,  among  ths 
pamphleteers  of  the  dav,  Doct  Franklin  drew  his  pen  in  iMhalf  of  the  Indians,  giving  a  ynrj 
affixsting  narrative  of  the  transaction  at  Lancaster,  idiich  no  doubt  had  its  efifeet  in  regulatasf 
puUic  opinioui  and  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  the  fritther  violence  that  was  meditated. 

The  Hall  of  Independence,  still  standing  on  Chestnut-street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  every  American.  It  was 
commenced  in  1729,  and  completed  in  17d4|  having  been  designed  for  the 
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use  of  the  provincial  assemblies ;  and  the  long  hall  fonnerly  in  the  upper 
story  was  often  used  for  grand  official  banquets  given  to  governors,  dkh 
tinguished  strangers,  and  genercds,  and  to  the  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress when  they  arrived  in  1774*  It  was  originally  decorated  with  a 
stately  steeple,  which  was  taken  dovm  in  1774,  on  account  of  decay,  and 
only  a  small  belfry  was  left  to  cover  the  bell  until  the  year  1828,  when 
the  present  steeple  was  erected  as  necurly  like  the  ancient  one  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  ancient  bell,  now  used  for  the  clock,  is  re- 
inarkable  for  its  prophetic  inscription.  A  bell  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land in  1752,  but  having  been  cracked  on  its  first  ringing,  it  was  recast 
in  Philadelphia  by  Pass  and  Stowe,  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Norris» 
then  speaker  of  the  assembly.  It  was  undoubtedly  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  famous  inscription,  ^  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  to 
ALL  the  people  THEREOF,''  was  placcd  upou  it :  this  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  dreamed  of ; 
yet  when  the  Declaration  was  signed  on  the  4th  July,  1776,  this  very  bell 
was  the  first,  by  its  merry  peal,  to  "proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land." 
Previous  to  the  late  visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  some  dunce  in  office,  who 
had  control  of  the  building,  by  way  of  making  the  room  where  the  Deo- 
laration  took  place  more  worthy,  as  he  thought,  of  the  nation's  guest,  for 
whose  use  the  councils  had  appropriated  it,  had  all  the  antique  architec- 
tural deccMrations  and  furniture  of  the  nxHU  removed,  and  caused  it  to  be 
fitted  up  in  modem  style,  with  neyr  mahogany  furniture,  tapestry,  &c« 
This  silly  act  was  not  discovered  until  too  late,  and  it  greatly  diminished 
the  pleasing  associations  that  must  have  thronged  the  heart  of  Lafayette, 
as  he  stood  once  more  in  that  sacred  hall.  The  error  has  been  since  re- 
paired, so  far  as  it  could  be,  by  restoring  the  hall  as  far  as  possible  to  its 
ancient  appearance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in 
the  lower  1^,  on  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance,  as  seen  in  the  view. 
ft 
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was  occupied  by  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvanicu  The  iqpper 
story  is  at  present  used  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States ;  the 
lower  room  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  for  one  of  the  city  courts.  The 
wings,  containing  the  county  offices,  are  of  modem  origin. 

Notwitfastanding  the  jeaknujr  that  had  always  existed  in  the  colooies  against  the  slighteit  in- 
fringement upon  their  constitattona]  fibertiee,  jet  the  qnestion  of  an  ab«olute  sepaiatioii  frona 
Great  Britain  had  been  scarcdj  entertained  by  any  eren  of  the  whin  np  to  the  ytij  eonmienoe- 
ment  of  the  year  1776.  A  few  profound  political  philosophers,  indeed,  and  more  in  England  than 
hete,  had  pemaps  foreseen  such  an  event :  but  Jay,  Adams,  IVanklin,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and 
many  others,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  no  separation  was  intended,  or  thought  of,  at  the  commence-. 
ment  M  the  war.  ICr.  IVatt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  said  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  E^grland,  **  For 
all  what  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,  I  know  you  will  one  day  throw  off  your  dependence 
Bpon  this  country :  and  notwithstandiz^  your  boasted  affection  for  it,  will  set  up  for  indepeod. 
eoce."  Franklin  replied,  **  No  such  idrai  is  entertained  in  the  mind  of  Americans ;  and  no  sneli 
idea  will  ever  enter  their  heads  unless  you  grossly  abuse  them."  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
MMral  preyalence  of  this  opinion  to  estimate  tlie  bddness  of  the  step  taken  by  the  patzioto  oC 
Sie  Declaration. 

In  July,  1775,  a  petition  and  address  to  the  king  had  been  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Jeffifscn,  and  pra. 
■ented  to  Congress,  but  he  says  '*  it  was  too  strong  for  ICr.  Diokmson" — (the  author  of  the 
**  Fumer's  Letters,"  and  delegate  from  FennsylTania.)  Coi^[ress  allowed  Bfr.  Diokineon  ao  iar 
to  modify  Jefferson's  draught,  that  only  four  and  a  half  of  its  wi^inal  paragraphs  resMmed,  and 
■o  passed  it,  ahfaough  Jefferson  says,  **  the  disgust  against  its  humility  was  geoeraL'*  Bfr.  Dick- 
inson, quite  elated  at  the  success  of  his  measure,  said-—"  There  is  Imt  one  word,  Mr.  Preeifknty 
in  tlw  paper  which  I  disapprore,  and  that  is  the  word  C9ngre$9."  On  which  Benj.  Harrison 
(&ther  of  the  late  Ptesideat)  rose  and  said,  **  There  is  but  one  word  in  the  paper,  Mi.  President, 
it  which  I  approre,  and  that  is  the  word  Congre9$,**  This  petition  was  taken  to  England  by 
Richard  Penn,  forraeriy  governor  of  the  prormce,  wbo  in  Not.  1775,  was  examined  befbra  tM 
Iftense  of  Lords,  and  stUed  in  nflr  to  their  inquiries  whether  the  war  was  intended  to  eatablisli 
an  independent  empire, '*  I  think  th^  do  not  ctfiy  on  this  war  for  independency.  I  never  heard 
them  breathe  sentiments  of  that  nature."  **  For  what  pnrpoM,  then?**  he  was  asked.  *< In  de- 
fbnee  of  their  liberties,**  was  hisnidy. 

The  fallowing  passages  are  extracted  from  a  memoir  recently  publish* 
ed  in  the  Magnolia,  a  southern  magazine,  by  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  Eaq^ 
of  Georgia: 

The  remarks  above  made  as  to  die  drawing  up  of  the  petitbn  to  the  kfaig  hj  DiokiaMn,  wai. 
"the  general  disgust  folt  first'*  by  the  membm,  reconcile  the  apparent  insincerity  of  Mr.  Ad^oM 
in  writing  letters  full  of  independence  to  his  wifo  and  James  Warren,  only  a  fortnight  after  the 
dgning  ue  above  last  act  of  foalty  to  his  sovereign ;  and  which,  being  intercepted,  were  laid  be. 
fois  the  khiff  alongside  of  the  petition,  each  giving  the  lie  to  the  contents  of  the  other,  and  p«* 
llnig  both  the  kinff  and  the  ministers  by  their  contrariety.  Indeed,  after  the  battles  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  which  happened  nearly  two  months  before  the  passage  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  peti* 
tion,  the  feding  of  independency  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  soon  became  openly  declared. 

On  the  15th  May,  1776,  a  reeolution  was  proposed  to  and  adopted  by  C^ongress,  declaring,  that 
^^whereas  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  excluded  the  United  Cokmies  from  the  down,  il 
was  therefore  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience  for  the  people  to  oontiniie  their  aUa- 
gjanee  to  the  crown ;  and  they  accordingly  recommended  the  several  colonies  to  establish  ind#> 
pendent  governments  of  their  own.**  l^e  same  day  Col  Archibald  Cary  introduced  a  lesulutkm 
Mto  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  was  assembled  at  Williamsburgh,  on  the  6th  of  May,  in* 
stracting  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  pn^pose  to  them  to  declare  Uie  colonies  independent  of 
Great  Britain.  Tins  coincidence,  it  has  been  said,  was  brought  about  by  the  ccmtrivance  of  Jef- 
ferson, who  designed  it  for  popular  efiect  Accordingly,  on  Friday  the  7th  June,  1776,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  oldest  of  the  delegation,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Virginia  Con« 
vsntion,  moved  **  that  the  Congress  should  declare  that  tiiese  United  Cokmies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britr 
hdi  crown,  and  that  all  the  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
mitA  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  tiiat  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  to  procure  the 
» of  foieign  powers,  and  a  confoderation  be  formed  to  bind  the  cokuues  more  rioasly 


I  motion  was  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  next  day,  Saturday  tiM 
Sill,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  for  considerinir  it.  On  that  day  the  House  resolved  xt« 
Mif  into  a  oommhtee  of  the  whole,  and  spent  the  remamder  of  that  day  and  Monday  the  IMi^ 
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la  di^^eniting^  iqNm  tb6  qoestioii.  The  principal  advooates  of  the  propoeidon  wext  John  Adams* 
Samuel  Adams,  Ittchard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wjthe,  and  Thomas  Jeffvson ;  and  the  piineipal 
opponents  of  the  measure  were,  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Wilson,  of  Pennsyivania,  Robert  R.  Lsr- 
ingston,  of  New  York,  and  Edward  Ratledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

[The  debate  was,  as  may  well  be  conceiv^,  of  intense  interest ;  but  the  abstract  of  it,  as  giTea 
by  Jefierson,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  The  principal  arguments  of  the  opponents  were  not 
urged  against  independence  itself,  but  against  the  policy  of  declaring  it  then ;  they  urged  espe« 
eiaBy  that  **  the  people  of  the  middle  cou>nics  ^Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys, 
and  New  York)  were  not  yet  ripe  for  bidding  adieu  to  British  conneetion,  but  that  tliey  were  fut 
ripening,  and  in  a  short  time  would  join  in  the  jj^eneral  voice."  But  more  cogent  arguments  were 
urged  bj^  the  advocates  for  immediate  declaration ;  and  they  wwe  the  majority,  and  had  lesohred 
that,  living  or  dying,  they  would  be  independent.] 

On  the  10th  June,  Mr.  Lee,  having  been  informed  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence  from  Congress,  and  returned  home.  The  members,  after  some  debate  on  ^e 
order  of  the  day,  postponed  the  itirther  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  1st  July,  in  order  that 
the  incipient  feelings  of  independence  of  the  colonies  of  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Can^a,  might  be  fully  matured  and  understood.  A  commit- 
tee was,  however,  appointed  to  draw  up  m  the  interim  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  r^MNrt 
the  same  to  the  House.  That  committee  consisted  of  John  Adams,  of  Mass.,  Benj.  Franklin,  of 
Penn.,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Conn.,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
of  Virginia.  The  preparation  of  this  important  paper  was  confided  to  Mr.  JeSknaa,  Having 
written  what  he  thought  a  proper  Declaration,  he  submitted  it  to  the  c(mimittee,  who  snjjrgested 
•eyeral  minor  alterations.  Jefierson  then  made  two  fair  cq>ies  of  the  Declaration  as  revised  by 
the  committee ;  one  for  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  did  not  return  to  Congress  till  August,  and  thle 
other  to  be  presented  as  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  last  was  presented  to  tne  House  on 
Friday,  the  28th  June,  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  (feither  of  the  late  President,)  and,  after  being 
read,  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  For  the  subsequent  proceedings  we  again  lecur  to  the  aii« 
tbentic  notes  of  Jefierson : 

*'  On  Monday,  the  1st  July,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  re- 
snmed  the  consideration  of  the  original  motion  made  by  the  delegates  of  Virginia,  which,  being 
$gain  debated  through  the  day,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire^ 
(>>nnecticnt,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Cardiqa, 
and  Creorgia.  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  voted  against  it.  Delaware  had  but  two  men* 
bers  present,  and  they  were  divided.  The  delegates  from  New  York  declared  they  were  fioir  it 
themselves,  and  were  assured  th^  constituents  were  for  it ;  but  that  their  instructions  having  been 
drawn  a  twdvemonth  before,  when  reconciliation  was  still  the  general  object,  they  were  enjoined 
by  them  to  do  nothing  which  should  impede  that  object  They,  therefore,  thcNi^t  theniselves 
not  justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question,  which  was 
giyen  them.  The  committee  rose,  and  r^rted  thdr  rescdution  to  the  House.  Mr.  RutIedge«of 
South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determination  might  be  put  off  to  the  next  day,  as  he  beSeved 
his  colleagues,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  resolution,  would  then  join  it  for  the  sake  of  una* 
nimi^.  The  ultimate  question,  whether  the  House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  commit, 
iee,  was  accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day,  when  it  was  again  moved,  and  South  Carolina 
concurred  in  voting  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  a  third  member  had  come  post  from  the  Delaware 
counties,  and  turned  the  vote  of  that  colony  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Members  of  a  diflRsrent 
sentiment  attending  that  morning  from  Pennsylvania  also,  her  vote  was  changed ;  so  that^  th« 
whole  twelve  colonies,  who  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all,  gave  their  votes  for  it :  and  vrithin  a 
few  days  (July  9th)  the  convention  of  New  York  approved  it,  and  thus  supplied  the  void  occa* 
•kmed  by  the  withdrawing  of  their  delegates  from  the  vote."  [Be  careful  to  observe  that  thi« 
Yaoillation  and  vote  were  on  the  origind  motion  of  the  7th  of  Jxme,  by  the  Virginia  delegates, 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  colonies  independent]  "  Congress  proceeded,  the  same  day,  to 
consider  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had  been  reported  and  bad  on  the  table  th« 
Friday  preceding,  and  on  Monday  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The  pusillanimous  idea 
that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of  many: 
JF'or  this  reason,  those  passages  which  convey^  censures  on  the  people  of  England  were  struek 
oat,  lest  they  should  give  them  offence.  The  debates  having  taiEen  up  the  greater  parts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  days  of  July,  were,  in  the  evening  of  the  last,  cIosmI  ;  the  Doclaiatioa 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  signed  by  every  member  present 
except  Mr.  Dickinson."  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  names  of  several  persons  are  affixed  to  that  instrument,  who  wen  not  in 
Congress  when  it  passed,  and  took  no  part  in  the  deliberations  which  produced  it,  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Jefibrson : 

**  The  siidNieauent  signatures  of  members  who  were  not  then  present,  attd  some  of  them  not  yet 
in  office,  is  easily  erolained,  if  we  observe  who  thev  were ;  to  wit,  that  they  VFere  of  New  York* 
and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  did  not  mfpi  until  the  15th,  because  it  was  not  until  the  9th  (five 
chiys  after  the  general  signature)  that  their  convention  authorised  them  to  do  so.    Hie  oonven- 
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Rear  of  the  State-house. 

tion  of  Pennsylvania,  learning  that  it  had  been  si^ed  bj  a  majority  only  of  their ^ , 

named  a  new  delefration  on  the  20th,  leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  refused  to  sifOt  WM* 
Hng  and  Humphreys,  who  had  withdrawn,  reappointed  the  three  members  who  had  sicned,  Mer* 
lis,  who  had  not  been  present,  and  five  new  ones,  to  wit.  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith,  Taylor,  ud 
Ross ;  and  Morris,  and  the  five  new  members  were  permitted  to  si^,  because  it  manifested  Ikt 
assent  of  their  full  delegation,  and  the  express  will  of  their  convention,  which  might  hsTe  htm 
doubted  on  the  former  signature  of  the  majority.  Why  the  signature  of  Thomton,  of  Nev 
Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4th  Tlovember,  I  cannot  now  sav  ;  but  undoabtedjy  fer 
some  particular  reason  which  we  would  find  to  have  been  good,  had  it  been  ejqiressed.  llMi 
were  the  only  post  signers  ;  and  you  see,  sir,  that  there  were  solid  reasons  for  receiving  tho—  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  this  circumstance  in  nowise  affects  the  faith  ol  tlua  db- 
elaratory  charter  of  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  man.** 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received  by  all  the  colonies  with  satisfactido  and  joj. 
On  the  8th  of  Julv  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  Philadelphia,  amidst  salvoes  of  sftillflrf  and 
salntes  of  the  multitudes. 

**  On  the  8th  July,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Lee  as  follows :  *  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  orinnally  framed.'  This  wm  Iks 
seeond  copy  which  he  had  made  for  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Jeflt^rson  added,  *  You  will  judge  whetlMr  it 
is  better  or  worse  for  critics.*  On  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefibrson,  the  comparison  was  made  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee,  who  drew  a  black  line  upon  the  original  diaught 
proposed  by  the  committee  under  every  part  rejected  by  Congress,  and  m  the  mamn  oppoaUi 
placed  the  word  ouU  This  document,  thus  rnmed,  is  possessed  by  the  American  I^ikieopbieal 
Dociety.  The  form  of  declaration  finally  adopted  and  signed  by  the  members  of  Congress,  e3ciate  ai 
Washm^n  in  the  Department  of  State,  but  the  origmally  proposed  form  has  not  been  ioond, 
from  which  circumstance  the  document  in  possession  of  the  society  has  become  the  sole  i 
draught.** 

We  close  this  long,  but  hope  not  uninteresting  narrative,  by  quoting  part  of  a         

John  Adams,  whom  Jefierson  termed  **  the  main  piUar  of  the  support  of  the  Dedaiatioa  of  Ia. 
dependence  on  the  fkwr  of  Congress,"  to  his  wife,  dated  July  5,  1776 : 

**  The  4th  of  July,  1776,*'  says  he,  **'will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ameriea.  I 
am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversarj  fissti. 
iral.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  &Iiveranoe,  by  solemn  acts  of  devoCmi  to 
Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomps,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bellsa  bos- 
fires,  and  illummations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  ftvm  this  time  fbrwaid  fas. 
ever.  You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  weD  aware  of  tbs 
toil,  and  bk)od,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  to  maintain  this  Declaration,  and  support  and  dukmd 
'these  states ;  yet,  through  all  the  gkxmi,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and  gknr.  I  eaa  sea  that 
\be  end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means ;  and  tiiat  posterity  wiB  triumph,  ahhoogh  yoa  and  I 
mrf  rue,  which  I  hope  we  shall  not.*' 

It  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maeee,  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  JefiRuMn,  that  the  ] 
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of  Independence  was  written  by  him  at  his  priyate  lodgings  '*  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graaf,  & 
new  bricK  house,  three  stories  high,  of  which" — says  Mr.  J. — "  1  rented  the  second  floor,  con- 
sisting of  a  parlor  and  bedroom  ready  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and  in  it 
'wrote  this  paper  particularly."  The  house  is  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Market  and  Seventh 
Btroets. 

The  annexed  view,  copied  fi*om  an  old  engraving,  exhibits  the  rear  of 
the  State-house  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  revolation,  with  an 
enormous  quaint  clockcase  at  either  end.  For  the  beautiful  elms  that 
adorn  this  square  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  father  of 
the  late  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  who  caused  them  to  be  planted  about  the 
year  1682.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  8th  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
independence  was  first  read  by  John  Nixon,  amid  the  repeated  shouts  of 
the  people.  The  King's  Arms  in  the  court-room  were  taken  down,  and 
burnt  in  public  ;  and  bonfires,  discharges  of  cannon,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
demonstrated  the  jov  of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  the  Hall  of  Independence  should  not  be  forgotten 
the  former  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
— a  narrow  three-story  brick  building  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth-street,  a 
few  doors  above  Chestnut-street.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
"who  came  out  to  this  country  as  a  captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  and  af- 
terwards was  employed  as  an  under  secretary  in  this  same  office.  Here 
the  great  state  papers  of  the  revolution,  that  astonished  the  world,  were 
drawn  up,  considered,  and  deposited.  Here  Robert  R.  Livingston  offi- 
ciated as  Secretary,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  came  in  and 
out  familiarly ;  and  here,  too,  Mr.  Du  Pon9eau  has  often  taken  his  break- 
fSurt  of  whortleberries  and  milk  in  company  with  Hon.  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton^  the  president  of  congress ; — frugal  repast  of  revolutionary  patriots ! 


Old  London  Coffee-house. 

The  bmlding  for  many  years  known  as  the  London  Coffee-house,  and 
gtili  standing  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Front  and  Market  streets,  was  erect- 
ed in  1701,  by  Charles  Reed,  and  was  first  used  as  a  coffee-house  by  Wil- 
liam BradfiMrd,  formerly  printer,  in  1754.    The  aspect  of  the  lower  story 
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if  Bomewltat  filtered  for  modem  me.  Our  artist  has  represented  fiie  an- 
cient pent-eaves  with  which  it  was  evidently  originally  fitted ;  thongli 
he  has  committed  an  anachronism,  by  representing  the  ancients  of  the 
cocked  hat  lounging  on  the  benches,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  mer- 
chants of  modem  times  are  busy  in  the  adjoining  tall  granite-front  com- 
mission stores  of  1840  :  this  serves,  however,  more  distinctly  to  mark  the 
contrast.  The  pent-eaves  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  ^  large  frame 
shed  which  covered  the  walk ;  and  here  all  the  oat-door  public  sales  were 
held — and  the  horse-market  twice  a  week  f  and  here,  too,  says  Mr.  Wat- 
son, *^  Philadelphians  once  sold  negro  men,  women,  and  children^  as 
idaves  T  Here  the  politicians,  wits,  military  officers,  and  merchants  of 
the  old  French  war,  and  of  the  revolution,  used  to  meet  and  talk  over  the 
news.  "  We  had,"  says  an  old  writer,  **  in  those  days  [of  the  revolution] 
a  newspaper,  published  by  Charles  Town  once  a  week,  called  the  Eve- 
ning Post, — ^which  Jemmy  McCoy,  an  Irishman  with  one  leg,  used  to  sell 
through  the  streets — ^blowing  a  trumpet,  and  crying  out,  **  Here's  your 
bloody  news  !  here's  your  fine  bloody  news !" 

The  winter  of  17T7-78,  immediately  foUovtdng  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  was  memorable  for  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Brituih 
army,  under  General  Sir  William  Howe,  accompanied  by  his  farot^ei^t 
Lord  Howe,  who  had  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware.  The 
following  extracts  relating  to  the  scenes  of  that  winter,  are  from  various 
sources : 

"  The  grenadten,  with  Lofrd  Comwallis  at  their  head,  led  the  van  when  they  entered  the  city.  I 
went  up  to  the  front  rank  of  the  grenadiers  when  they  had  entered  Second-street,  when  several  of 
them  addressed  me  thus, — "  How  do  you  do,  younff  one  7"  **  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?'* — in  a 
brotherly  tone  that  seems  still  to  vibrate  on  ro^  ear ;  men  reached  out  their  hands  and  seTcraUy 
caught  mine,  and  shook  it — not  with  an  ezultmg  shake  of  conquerors,  as  I  thought,  but  with  a 
sympathizing  one  for  the  vanquished.  The  Hessians  composed  a  put  of  the  van-guard,  and  fill, 
lowed  in  the  rear  of  the  grenadiers.  Their  looks,  to  me,  were  terrific  :  their  bi^  caps — their 
mustachios — ^their  countenances,  by  nature  morose — and  their  music,  (that  sounded  better  Eng- 
lish than  they  themselves  oould  speak — ^plunder,  plunder,  plunder,) — gave  a  d^onding,  heart- 
breaking effect,  as  I  thought,  to  all ;  to  me  it  was  dreadful  beyond  expression." — WaUon*s  CorreM, 

ReeolUctumf  of  the  entry  of  the  army,  by  a  ladys — We  knew  the  enemy  had  landed  at  the 
head  of  Elk ;  but  of  their  procedure  and  movements  we  had  but  vague  mformation — for  none 
were  left  in  the  city  in  pubhc  employ,  to  whom  expresses  would  be  addressed.  The  day  of  th« 
battle  of  Brandywme  was  one  of  deep  anxiety.  We  heard  the  firing,  and  knew  of  an.  engage- 
ment  between  the  armies,  without  expecting  immediate  information  ^  the  result,  ^n^ien  toward* 
night  a  horseman  rode  at  full  speed  down  Chestnut-street,  and  turned  round  FourUi  to  the  Indian 
Queen  public  house.  Many  ran  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell ;  and,  as  I  remember,  his  account 
was  pretty  near  the  truth.    He  told  of  La  Fayette  being  wounded. 

The  army  marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  morning.  We  were  vip  ftair% 
and  saw  them  pass  to  the  State-house.  They  looked  well,  clean,  and  well-clad ;  and  the  oob- 
trast  between  them  and  our  own  poor  barefooted  and  ragged  troops,  was  very  great,  and  caued 
a  feeling  of  despair.  It  was  a  sol^nn  and  impressive  day ;  but  I  saw  no  exultation  in  the  ene- 
my, nor,  indeed,  in  those  who  were  reckoned  favorable  to  their  success.  Early  in  the  afteniooB 
Lord  Comwallis's  suite  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  my  mother's  house.  But  my  mother  wai 
appalled  by  the  numerous  train,  and  shrank  from  such  inmates ;  for  a  guard  was  mounted  at  the 
door,  and  the  vard  filled  with  soldiers  and  baggage  of  every  description  ;  and  I  well  remember 
what  we  thought  of  the  haughty  looks  of  Lord  Kawdon,  (afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Hastii^giy) 
and  the  other  aid-de-camp,  as  they  traversed  the  apartments.  My  mother  desired  to  sp^^  wi^ 
LcHrd  Corawallis,  and  he  attended  her  in  the  front  parlor.  She  told  him  of  her  situation,  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to  stay  in  her  own  house  with  such  a  numerous  train  as  composed 
his  lordship's  establishment.  He  behaved  with  great  politeness  to  her — said  he  should  be  sorry 
to  give  trouble,  and  would  have  other  quarters  loqked  out  for  him.  They  withdrew  that  veiy 
afternoon,  and  he  was  accommodated  at  Peter  Reeve's,  in  Second,  near  to  Spruce  street ;  and  we 
felt  very  glad  at  the  exemption.  But  it  did  not  last  long ;  for,  directly,  the  quarter-masters  wen, 
employed  in  billeting  the  troops,  and  we  had  to  find  room  for  two  omcers  of  artillery,  and  after 
.  wards,  in  addition,  iar  two  geiUlemen,  socretaiies  of  Lord  Howe. 
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T9ie  oAMf%  wtrj  ^tn&nSj  I  InBer^  bilmTad  witii  poKtome  to  $b»  nhabiUaitfl ;  and  muKf 
of  than,  upon  gamg  awaj,  ezwressed  their  ■mtiefaction  that  no  nijarr  to  the  ci^  was  eontem* 
plated  bj  their  commander.  They  said  that  living  among  the  inhahitanti,  and  speaking  th# 
tame  ]angiiaga»  made  them  oneaay  at  the  thoaght  of  acting  as  enemies. 

At  first,  proriskms  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  we  had  to  live  with  mooh  less  abundance  thsA 
we  had  been  accustomed  to.  Hard  money  was,  indeed,  as  difficult  to  come  at  as  if  it  had  nevw 
been  taken  from  the  mines,  except  with  those  who  had  thiuj^  to  sell  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

The  day  of  the  battle  of  Gennantown,  we  heard  the  firmg  all  day,  but  knew  not  the  resolt 
Towards  evening  they  brought  in  the  wounded.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  the  stale-hon^ 
lobbies ;  and  the  street  was  presently  filled  with  women,  taldng  lint  and  bandages,  and  every  «•• 
fteshment  which  they  thought  their  sufferi^  countrvmen  might  want. 

Gen.  Howe,  during  the  tmie  he  staid  in  niiladelphia,  seized,  and  kept  for  his  own  use,  Mary 
Pemberton*s  coach  and  horses — in  which  he  used  to  ride  about  the  town.  The  old  officers  ap. 
peared  to  be  uneasy  at  his  conduct,  and  some  of  them  freely  expressed  their  opinions.  Tbef 
said,  that  before  his  promotion  to  the  chief  command  he  sought  for  the  counsels  and  company  of 
<^cers  of  experioice  and  mmt ;  but  now,  his  companions  were  usuaUy  a  set  of  boys—the  most 
dissipated  fellows  in  the  army. 

liord  Howe  was  much  more  sedate  and  dignified  than  his  brother, — really  dignified — for  hs  did 
Bot  seem  to  affect  any  pomp  or  parade. 

They  were  exceedingly  chagrmed  and  surprised  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  at  first  would 
not  su^  it  to  be  mentioned.  We  had  received  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  fact,  in  a  letter 
from  Charles  Thompson ;  and  upon  communicating  this  circumstance  to  Henry  Gnmey,  his  in* 
teoogatories  forced  an  acknowledgment  from  some  of  the  superior  officers  that  it  was,  as  he  said* 
^  alas !  too  true !" 

While  the  British  remained,  they  held  frequent  plays  at  the  Old  Theatre — ^the  performances  by 
their  officers.  The  scenes  were  painted  by  Major  Andr^  and  Capt  Delancy.  They  had  also 
slated  balls. — Letter  from  a  Lady,  m  Wat9on*9  AnnaU. 

The  JfesdUansa  was  a  magnificent  fiftte— a  combination  of  tiie  regatta,  the  toimiament,  the 
banquet,  and  the  baD — |;iven  in  honor  of  Gen.  Howe,  by  his  fidd-officers,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
departure  for  England,  m  Mav,  1778.  Tlie  principal  scenes  were  enacted  at  Mr.  Wharton's 
eountry-seat,  in  Soothwaik ;  but  a  splendid  spectacle  was  exhibited  on  the  Delaware,  by  the 
procession  of  galleys  and  barges,  which  left  the  foot  of  Green-st.,  with  the  ladies,  knij|rhts,  Lord 
and  Gen.  Howe,  Gen,  KniphMisen,  Slc.,  on  board,  with  banners  and  music.  The  Bntish  men- 
of- war,  the  Tigilant,  the  Roebuck,  and  the  Fanny,  lav  in  the  stream  opposite  the  city ;  and  the 
shores  were  crowded  with  British  transport-ships,  from  which  thousands  of  eager  spectators 
watched  the  scene.  Cheers  and  salutes  of  cannon  greeted  the  procession.  The  principal  actors 
in  the  pageant  were  the  six  Knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  splendidly  arrayed  in  white  and  pink 
satin,  with  bonnets  and  nodding  plumes,  mounted  on  white  steeds  elegantly  caparisoned,  and  at- 
tended by  their  squires.  These  knights  were  the  champions  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose, 
who  were  dressed  in  Turkish  habits  of  rich  white  silk.  To  these  were  opposed  the  Knights  of 
the  Burning  Mountain,  dressed  and  mounted  with  equal  splendor,  and  professing  to  defend  tho 
Ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain.  The  names  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bloided  Rose,  as  given  l^ 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  pageant,  were  **  Miss  Auchmuty,  [the  daughter  of  a  British  ofBcor,]  Miss 
Feggy  Chew,  Miss  Jenny  CraLr,  Miss  Williamina  Bond,  Miss  Nancy  White,  and  Miss  Nancy 
Bf5man.  Ilie  Ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  Miss  Becky  Franks,  Miss  Becky  Bond,  Miss 
Becky  Redman,  Miss  Sally  Chew,  and  Miss  Williamina  Smith" — only  five ;  but  Maj.  Andr€,  in  his 
account,  gives  it  a  little  differentlv.  In  place  of  Miss  AuchmutVi  of  the  Blended  Rose,  he  has 
,  Miss  M.  Shippcp ;  and  in  place  of  Miss  Franks,  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  he  has  Miss  S.  Ship- 
pen,  and  in  addition  Miss  r.  Shippen.*  The  challenge  ^riven  by  the  Knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose  was,  that  **  the  Ladies  of  the  Blended  Rose  excel  m  wit,  beauty,  and  every  other  accom- 
pfishment,  all  other  ladies  in  the  worid ;  and  if  any  knight  or  knights  should  be  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  this,  they  are  determined  to  support  their  assertions  by  deeds  of  arms,  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  ancient  chivalry."  The  challenge  was  of  course  accepted  by  the  Knights  of  the  Burning 
Mountain,  and  the  tournament  (not  a  real  one,  but  a  bloodless  imitation)  succeeded.  After  the 
tournament  succeeded  a  grand  triumphal  procession,  through  an  arch ;  and  then  a,  fete  ehampetre^ 
with  dancing,  supper,  d&c.,  enlivened  by  all  the  music  of  the  army.  Such  were  the  scenes  ex- 
hibited in  Philadelphia,  while  the  half.naked  and  half.btarved  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  were  suffisring  on  the  hills  of  Valley  Forge.  The  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Maj. 
Andr$  was  one  of  the  knights,  and  was,  besides,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  occasion.  He» 
with  another  officer,  painted  the  scenery,  and  designed  and  sketohed  the  dresses,  both  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies.  One  of  these  sketohes,  of  a  lady's  dress,  has  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, in  the  City  Libraiy.  Where  are  now  the  lovely  belles  that  figured  in  that  brilliant  pageantt 
and  who  **  excelled  all  others  in  wit,  beauty,  and  accompliidmients  ?*'    Sixty-five  years  have 

•  See  tho  two  descriptions,  at  length,  in  Hasaid's  BsgistSTi  voL  iv^  p.  100 1  and  ¥oL  sv.,  p^  906.  • 
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fAMed  niee  the  ereal;  aad, if  aay  «i«  itfll  tiviof,  tl|0^  are  ib*  ▼eomUe  nnfti  ui4 
iBotiMn  of  €i^j  and  eigfaty^v«i---ilAri4fMiyriM  H^Mrit't  Register. 

"  ET«n  whig  ladios  wort  to  the  BCesehiansa,  and /Bo  balk ;  bat  I  knew  of  rery  few  Snstanoes 
of  attachmoita  fonned,  nor,  with  the  ezoeption  o^/one  instance,  of  any  want  of  pioprietr  in  be- 
iMTior.  When  thej  left  the  city,  [18th  June,  177o,]  the  officers  came  to  take  leave  of  their  ac* 
yfcintanee,  and  ezpsees  their  food  wishes.  I^  seemed  to  ns  that  a  considerable  change  hmd 
taken  place,  in  their  prospects  of  success,  betwesn  the  time  of  their  entry  and  departure.  Tliey 
often  spoke  fredy  in  oonyersatioB  on  these  subisicts. 

^The  Hon.  Coono  Gordon  staid  all  m^rht  aft  his  quarters,  and  lay  in  bed  so  long,  the  next 
morning,  that  the  fkniily  thoi^t  it  but  kmd  (to  waken  him,  nod  tdl bun  'his  friends,  the  lebela,* 
were  in  town.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  Ife  procured  a  boat  to  put  him  over  the  Ddawaie. 
Perhaps  he  and  his  man  were  the  last  that  ambarked.  Many  soldiers  hid  themsebres  in  cellars 
nad  other  places,  and  staid  befaind^I  have  heard.)  In  two  hours  after  we  saw  the  last  of  theni, 
nnr  own  dragoons  galloped  down  the  street.  ' 

**  When  our  own  ixoap%  took  possession  of  the  city,  Gen.  Arnold,  then  flushed  with  the  recent 
eaptuie  of  Burgoyne,  was  appcnnted  to  the  command  of  it,  and  his  quarters,  (as  if  we  had  been 
conquered  from  an  enemy,)  appointed  at  Henry  Gumey's  I  They  were  appaUed  at  the  cireum* 
■taiiee,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  make  no  iesistane« ;  when,  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  his  potit»-> 
ness,  and  that  of  his  aids,  Mai.  Franks  and  Capt.  ClariLSon,  made  the  imposition  set  light,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  removed  to  Mrs.  Master's  house/  in  Market-st.,  that  had  been  ocou]Hed  as  head* 
qoarters  by  Gen.  Howe— where  he  entered  upon  %  style  of  living  but  ill  according  with  rcpublL 
can  simplicity,  giving  sumptuous  entertainments,  that  involved  him  in  expenses  and  debt,  and 
most  probably  laid  the  fonndation,  in  his  necessities  and  |>overty,  of  his  future  deception  and 
treason  to  his  country.    He  married  our  Philadelphia  Miss  Shippen." — Lady,  in  Watmm*s  Ann^g, 

**  When  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  in  June,  1778,  after  the  evacuation  by  tfan 
British  troops,  we  were  hard  pressed  for  ammunition*  We  caused  the  whole  citv  to  be  ransacked 
in  search  of  cartridge-paper.  At  length  I  thou^t  of  the  garrets,  &.c.,  of  old  printing-offices. 
In  tiiat  once  occupied  as  a  lumber-room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ^dien  a  printer,  a  vast  colleotiao  was 
discovered.  Among  the  mass  was  more  than  a  oart-body  load  of  Sermons  on  Defensiva  Wmr, 
pleached  by  a  famous  Gilbert  Tenant,  during  the  old  British  and  Frsnch  war,  to  rouse  the  oolo- 
nists  to  imfispensahle  exertion.  These  appropriate  manifestoes  were  instantly  empbved  aa  cases 
for  musket-cartridges,  rapidly  sent  to  the  army,  oame  most  oraortunely,  and  were  mod  away  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  against  our  retiring  foe."— Garden's  RevoltUwtimnf  AneeisUt* 

In  Jan.  1778,  whilst  the  Britidi  troops  wera  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  some  Americans,  op 
tiM  river  Delaware,  had  formed  a  project  of  sending  down,  by  the  ebb-tide,  a  number  of  kegs 
eharged  with  gunpowder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  so  constructed  that  on  the  least  tondi 
af  any  thing  obstructing  their  passage,  they  would  immediatdy  explode,  with  great  force.  Tlie 
design  was  to  mjure  the  shipping,  which  lay  at  anchor  opposite  to  the  city,  in  such  nnmbos  that 
the  kegs  eould  not  pass  without  encountering  some  of  them.  But,  the  very  evening  in  which 
fliose  machines  were  sent  down,  the  first  hard  frost  came  on,  and  the  shipping  were  hauled  into 
the  docks — so  that  the  scheme  failed.  One  of  the  kegs,  however,  happened  to  explode  near  the 
town.  This  gave  a  general  alarm  in  the  citjr^-4he  wharves  were  nUed  with  troops,  and  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  spent  in  firing  at  every  chip  or  stick  that  was  seen  floating  on  the  river. 
For  the  kegs  were  sunk  under  water,  nothing  appearing  on  the  surface  but  a  small  buoy. 

*Th^  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  the  following  publication,  in  the  New  Jersey  Uaxette  >^ 
Extract  of  a  Lettery  dated  Philadelphia,  Jan,  9, 1788. 

^  This  city  hath  been  lately  entertained  with  a  most  astonisbiiijgf  instance  of  the  activity,  brave* 
IT,  and  military  skill  of  the  royal  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  afiair  is  somewhat  par. 
Iicular,  and  deBerves  your  notice.  Sometime  last  week,  a  keg  of  singular  construction  was  ob. 
served  floating  in  the  river.  The  crew  of  a  barge  attempting  to  take  it  up,  it  suddenly  exploded* 
kflled  four  of  the  hands,  and  wounded  the  rest.  On  Monday  last,  some  kegs  of  a  sunilar  con- 
struction made  their  appearance.  The  alarm  was  immediatdy  ^pven.  Various  rqnrts  prevailed 
in  the  city,  filling  the  royal  troops  with  unq>eakable  consternation.  Some  asserted  that  these 
kegs  were  filled  with  armed  rebds,  who  were  to  issue  forth  in  the  dead  of  night,  as  the  Grreoians 
did  of  old  from  the  wooden  horse,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  take  the  city  by  surprise ;  dedariag 
that  they  had  seen  the  points  of  their  bayonets  sticking  out  of  the  bung-holes  of  the  kegs.  Othsn 
■aid  that  they  were  filled  with  inveterate  combustibles,  which  would  set  the  Delaware  in  flames, 
aiul  oonsume  aU  the  shipping  in  the  harbor ;  whilst  others  conjectured  that  they  were  "^'rhinfls 
nonstruoted  by  art  magic,  and  expected  to  see  them  mount  the  wharves,  and  roU,  all  flaming 
with  infnnal  fire,  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  I  say  nothing  as  to  these  reports  and  appre- 
hensions ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  riiips  of  war  were  immediately  manned,  and  the  wharves 
crowded  with  chosen  men.  Hostilities  were  commenced  without  mach  ceremony,  and  it  was 
vuiprising  to  behold  the  incessant  firing  that  was  poured  upon  the  enemy's  kegs.  Both  officcta 
and  men  exhibited  unparalleled  skill  and  prowess  on  the  occasion ;  whilst  the  citiiens  stood  gap^ 
ingt  M  solemn  witnesses  of  this  djsadfid  aosna.    In  troth,  not  a  ehip,  stick,  er  driftJog  passsd 
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by»  witlwat  experwneiaf  the  Tigor  of  the  Britiih  amn.  The  aetkm  heg&n  about  ■anriM,  vmi 
iPCNild  have  tarmiiiated  in  favor  of  the  BriMi  by  noon,  had  not  an  old  nuurket-woman,  in  oroea* 
ing  the  riyer  with  prorisiona,  nnfortanatelT  let  a  keg  of  batter  &U  OYerboard ;  which,  as  it  wa« 
tfaea  ebb-tide,  floated  down  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  iight  of  thia  Qnejq>ected  retnAveemetft  of 
the  enemj,  the  attack  waa  renewed  with  fresh, force ;  and  the  firing  from  the  marine  and  land 
troopa  was  beyond  imagination,  and  so  eontinoed  until  liight  closed  &e  conflict  The  rebel  kegs 
were  either  totally  demolished,  or  obliged  to  fly»  as  none  of  them  have  shown  their  Juadt  sinoe. 
It  is  said  that  his  excellency  Lord  Howe  has  dispatched  a  swiftoailinff  packet,  with  an  accoont 
of  this  signal  victory,  to  the  court  of  London.  In  short,  Monday,  the  — ~  of  Jan.  1778,  will 
be  memorable  in  hiMory  for  the  renowned  battle  of  the  kegs." — Amiriean  Jfaseiisi,  1787. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS-^Bv  Fkahcis  HopKOfsoif,  Esq.* 


Gallants,  attend,  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonioas  ditty : 
Strange  thinn  I'U  teU,  which  kite  befeQ 

In  Philaddphia  city. 

'Twas  eariy  day,  as  poets  sa j, 
Just  when  the  sun  was  rismg, 

A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  wood, 
And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaae  he  stood  to  gaze, 
(The  truth  can*t  be  demed,  sir,) 

fie  spied  a  score  of  kegs,  or  more, 
Qune  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor,  too,  in  jerkin  blue, 
The  strange  appearance  viewing. 

First  d        d  his  eyes,  in  great  svprisa^ 
Tben  said,  **  Some  mischief's  biewing. 

^These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebeb  hold, 
Fbck'd  np  like  pickled  herring ; 

And  they've  come  down  t'attack  the  town, 
In  this  new  way  of  ferry'ng.'* 

Hie  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 
And,  scar'd  almost  to  death,  sir. 

Wore  out  their  shoes  to  qtrsad  the  aews, 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now,  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town* 
Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 

And  some  ran  hers,  and  others  there, 
liks  men  ahnoet  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  idiich  some  denied. 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 

And  girls  and  bovs,  with  hideous  noise, 
Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

IKr  Williamt  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 

Lav  all  this  time  a  snoring ; 
Nor  dream'd  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warn 

Inbed*********. 

Now,  in  a  fright,  he  starts  iqirigfat, 

Awak'd  bv  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter  ?** 

At  his  bedside,  he  then  espied 
Sir  Erskineyt  at  command,  sir; 

Upoo  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 
And  tH>ther  in  his  band,  sir. 


'*  Arise,  arise !"  Sir  Eiskine  cries ; 

"  The  rebels— more's  the  pity — 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat, 

And  rang'd  before  the  oity. 

**  The  motley  crew,  in  vessds  new, 
l^th  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 

Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  ke^ 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

**  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war— 

These  kegs  must  all  be  rmUed, 
Or  surelv  we  despis'd  shall  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted.** 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 

An  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shots; 

The  8mall.4urms  loud  did  rattle : 
Since  wars  began,  I'm  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded, 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  fcods. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  bebw  swam  to  and  fio» 

Attack'd  from  everv  quarter : 
YHiy,  sure,  (thought  thev,)  the  devil's  to  paj 

'Moogst  fidks  above  the  water. 

Tlie  kegs,  tis  said,  though  strongly  mads 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hM»ps,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 

The  conqu'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  tonight,  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  foiriy  down 

Retir'd  to  siq>  their  ponidge. 

A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  jpeoy 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
li  is  most  true,  would  be  too  fow 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day» 
Against  these  mcked  kegs,  m. 

That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  boms. 
They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 


•  Ses  n^ts  OD  pags  581. 


tSir  Wdham  Howe. 


ISir  WiffisB  Bnkiiii 
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Franklitis  Grave. 

The  unostentatious  grave  of  Doctor  Franklin  is  in  the  northwest  eonier 
of  the  cemetery  of  Cluist  Church,  at  the  southeast  coruv^f  of  Fifth  and 
Arch  streets.*  The  plain  marble  slab,  (the  one  nearest  the  wall,  as  seen 
in  the  view,)  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  his  will,  which 
were  as  follows : — ^  I  wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  if  it  may 
be,  and  that  a  marble  stone  to  be  made  by  Chambers,  six  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small  moulcung  round  the  upper  ed^  and 
this  inscription, 

Benjamin  \ 

and      >  Franklin^ 
Deborah  ) 
178-, 

be  placed  over  us  both.''  The  actual  date  on  the  stone  is  1790.  The 
similar  stone  by  the  side  of  it  is  that  of  his  daughter  Sarah  and  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Bache.  The  following  epitaph  is  not  on  the  stone.  It  was 
written  by  Franklin  for  himself  in  1728,  when  he  was  only  22  years  of 
age,  as  appears  by  the  original,  found  among  his  papers,  and  firom  which 
tUs  is  a  faithful  copy : 

The  Body 

of 

'  BiirjjjnN  FnANKLor, 

Prmter, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  stripped  of  ks  lettering  and  gilding) 

Lies  here,  Ibod  for  worms. 

Bnt  the  work  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more, 

In  a  new,  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Rerised  and  corrected 

by 

ThB  AtJTHOft. 

Bei\}amin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1705,  and  died  in  Philadel- 

*  It  was  said  in  the  cotemporary  papers  at  the  time  of  his  ftmeral,  that  this  site  was  seleeted, 
"  in  order  that,  if  a  mooimient  should  be  eieoted  over  his  graye^  it  might  be  leeB  t«  WM^wAnm- 
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pbia  I7tli  April,  1790.  His  biography  would  be  too  long,  even  were  it  not 
too  well  know;n,  to  be  inserted  here.  One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  his  life  was  his  first  arrival  in  .Philadelphia  in  October,  1728,  then  at 
file  age  of  17.  It  is  well  known  that  he  hieul  been  an  apprentice  in  his 
brother^s  printing  office  in  Boston;  had  disagreed  with  his  brodier,  and 
Lad  left  home  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  in  a  sloop  for  New- 
York.  Thence  he  had  ct>me  on  foot  to  Burlington,  where  he  embayed 
in  one  of  the  passage  boats  that  then  plied  between  there  and  Philadel- 
j^iia.     The  doctor  says : — 

We  arrired  on  Sunday  about  e%fat  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  landed  on  Market«t 
wharf!  I  have  entered  into  the  particulara  of  my  TOjrage,  and  shall,  m  like  manner,  dMcribe  my 
first  entiance  into  this  city,  that  you  may  comiMure  begmnings  so  little  auspicious,  with  the  figure 
I  have  sihce  made. 

On  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia  I  was  in  my  wcvking  dress,  my  beet  dothes  being  to  oome  by 
sea.  I  was  coyered  with  dirt :  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  unae- 
qoainted  with  a  single  soul  in  the  pl&ce,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  lodging.  Fatigued 
with  walking,  rowing,  and  haying  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  nunsry,  and 
aH  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gaye 
to  the  boatman  for  my  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  than  in  rowing,  they  refiised  it  at  first ;  b«l 
I  insisted  on  their  taking  it  ^  mail  is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  Kttle,  than  when 
be  has  much  money ;  probably  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  poy- 

1  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  kwking  easerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Maikei- 
flt,  wheie  I  met  with  a  child  with  a  k>af  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dumer  on  dry  bread* 
I  inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop  which  he  pointed  out  to 
■w.  I  asked  lor  some  bisouits»  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston ;  but  tliey  made,  it 
seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  threeupenny  Umf.  They  made  no 
loayes  of  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  weU  as  of  the  di^rent  kinds  of 
hread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  have  three-pennywortfa  oi  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gaye 
me  three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so  much.  I  took  them,  howeyer,  and  haying 
no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  the  third.  In  this  man- 
ner I  went  through  Market-street  to  Fourth-street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  fiither 
of  my  future  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  I 
made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  comer,  and  went  through  Chestnut-street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and 
having  made  this  round,  I  found  myself  again  on  Market-streeet  whm,  near  the  boat  in  Which 
I  arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  finding  myself  satisfied 
with  the  first  rol^  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  womaji  and  her  child,  y/tho  had  oome  down  the  riyer 
ynth  us  in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus  refreshed,  I  regained  th« 
street,  which  was  now  full  of  well-o&essed  people,  all  going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and 
was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quaker  meeting-bouse  near  the  market-plaoe.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest, 
and,  after  looking  around  me  for  some  dme,  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being  drowsy  flt>m  my  last 
night's  labor  and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  I  continued  till  the  assem. 
bly  dispersed,  when  ohe  of  the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  Tliis  was  conse- 
quently  the  fost  house  I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept  in  Philadelphia. 

I  began  again  to  wedk  aton?  the  street  by  the  river-side ;  and,  looking  attentive  in  the  &oe 
of  every  one  I  met  with,  I  at  length  perceived  a  young  Quaker  whose  countenance  pleased  me. 
I  accosted  him,  and  begged  him  to  inform  me  whero  a  stranger  might  find  a  lodging.  We  were 
then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners.  They  receive  travellers  here,  said  he,  but  it  is  not  a 
house  that  bears  a  good  character ;  if  you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  show  you  a  better  one.  He 
conducted  me  to  tl^  Crooked  Billet,  in  Water-street.  There  I  ordered  something  for  dinner, 
and,  during  my  meal,  a  number  of  curious  questions  were  put  to  me ;  my  youth  and  appearance 
exciting  tl^  suspicion  of  my  being  a  runaway.  After  dinner  my  drowsiness  returned,  and  I 
threw  myself  upon  a  bed  without  taking  off  my  clothes,  and  riept  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  I  was  called  to  supper.  I  afterwards  went  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  did  not  awako 
till  the  next  mormng. 

tage.**  It  is  periiaps  better  that  the  ^ve  should  be  left  with  the  simple  monument  prescribed 
by  his  wifl :  but  could  not  some  e^>edient  be  adopted  by  which  not  only  citizens  but  strangers 
might  be  indidged  with  a  sight  of  this  interesting  spot  ?  It  is  now  sddom  that  either  have  the 
cipportunity.  The  process  of  hunting  xxp  a  sexton  to  unlock  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  i^  neither 
agreeable  nor  convenient.  If  one  or  two  rods  of  neat  and  appropriate  iron  railing  were  inserted 
in  the  brick  waB  at  this  pohit,  every  penon  might  yiew  the  grave  wftboot  inoonTenteneed—D. 
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As  soon  a«  I  got  op  I  pot  mjself  in  if  decent  a  trim  m  I  eodd,  and  went  to  the  honae  eC 
Andrew  Bradford,  the  printer.  I  found  his  fttther  in  the  shop,  whom  I  had  leen  at  New  York. 
Haying  trarelled  on  horseback,  he  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  before  me.  He  introdoced  me  to 
his  son,  who  received  me  with  civility,  and  gave  me  some  breakout :  bat  told  me  he  had  no  oe- 
oasion  at  present  for  a  journeyman,  liaving  lately  procured  one.  He  added,  that  there  was  an. 
other  printer  newly  settled  in  the  town,  of  the  name  of  Keimer,  who  might  perhaps  en^ploy  me ; 
and  that  in  caseof  refusal,  I  riioidd  be  welcome  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  he  would  give  me  a 
Httle  work  now  and  then,  till  something  better  should  offer. 

The  old  man  ofieied  to  introduce  me  to  the  new  printer.  When  we  were  at  hit  boose,  ^'Neigb. 
bor,"  said  he,  **  I  bring  you  a  young  man  in  the  pnnting  business ;  perhaps  you  may  have  need 
of  his  services." 

Keimer  asked  me  some  questions,  put  a  composing  stick  in  my  hand,  to  see  how  I  oovld  woikt 
and  then  said,  that  at  present  he  had  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  that  he  shoi^  soon  be  able  to 
employ  me.  At  the  same  time,  taking  old  Bmdford  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  wdLdimwd  fto. 
wards  him,  he  communicated  his  project  to  him,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of  suoceas.  Bmdiovd 
was  careful  not  to  discover  that  he  was  the  fother  of  the  other  printer ;  and  from  what  Ketmcc 
kad  said,  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  the 
town,  ledhim,  by  artful  questions,  and  bv  starting  some  difficulties,  to  disclose  all  hit  views,  what 
his  hopes  were  founded  upon,  and  how  he  intended  to  proceed.  I  was  present,  and  heard  it  aB* 
I  instantly  saw  that  one  of  the  two  was  a  cunning  old  fox,  and  the  other  a  perfect  iMmes. 
Bradford  left  me  with  Keimer,  who  was  strangely  surprised  when  I  informed  him  who  the  M 
man  was. 

I  found  Keimer's  printing^  materials  to  consist  of  an  old  damaged  press,  and  a  small  fdont  fd 
wom-out  English  letters,  with  which  he  himself  was  at  work  upon  an  degy  on  Aquila  Eoetv 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  an  ingenious  young  man,  and  of  an  ezcelloit  character,  higUj 
eateemed  in  the  town,  secretary  to  the  assembly,  and  a  very  tolerable  poet.  Keimer  also  laads 
verses,  but  they  were  indifferent  ones.  He  could  not  be  said  to  write  in  verse,  for  hit  method 
was  to  set  the  lines  as  they  flowed  from  his  muse ;  and  as  he  worked  without  copy,  had  but  oaa 
set  of  letter-cases,  and  as  the  elegy  would  probably  occi^y  all  his  types,  it  was  impoamble  Soranv 
one  to  assist  him.  I  endeavored  to  put  his  press  m  order,  which  he  had  not  yet  used,  and  ar 
which  indeed  he  understood  nothing ;  and,  having  promised  to  come  and  work  off  his  elegy  aa 
toon  as  it  should  be  ready,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  Bradford,  who  gave  me  some  trifle  to  dote 
the  present,  for  which  I  had  my  board  and  lodging. 

In  a  few  days  Keimer  sent  for  me  to  print  off  his  elegy.  He  had  now  procured  another  tei  of 
ktter-cases,  and  had  a  pamphlet  to  reprmt,  upon  which  he  set  roe  to  work. 

The  two  Philadelphia  printers  appeared  destitute  of  every  qualification  necessary  in  their  pro- 
fession. Bradford  had  not  been  brought  up  to  it,  and  was  very  illiterate.  Keimer,  though  he  un- 
derstood  a  little  of  the  business,  was  merdy  a  compositor,  and  wholly  incapable  of  working  at 
press.  He  had  been  one  of  the  French  prophets,  and  knew  how  to  imitate  their  aupemntmal 
agitations.  At  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance  he  professed  no  particolar  religion,  but  a  httla 
of  all  upon  occasion.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  worid,  and  a  great  knave  at  heart,  at  Ihad 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  experiencing. 

Kdmer  could  not  endure  that,  working  with  him,  I  should  lodge  at  Bradford's.  He  had  in- 
deed a  house,  but  it  was  unfurnished  ;  so  that  he  could  not  take  me  in.  He  procured  mo  a  lodg- 
iag  at  Mr.  Reed's  his  landlord,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  My  trunk  and  eflwcta  bcis^ 
now  arrived,  I  thought  of  making,  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Beed,  a  more  respectable  appearaaoe  than 
when  chance  exhibited  me  to  her  view,  eatmg  my  roll,  and  wandering  in  the  streets. 

From  this  period  I  began  to  contract  acquaintance  with  such  young  people  as  were  fond  of 
reading,  and  spent  my  evenings  with  them  agreeably,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  gained  aMoty 
by  mv  industry,  and,  thanks  to  my  frugality,  lived  contented.  1  thus  forgot  Boston  aa  much  as 
possible,  and  wished  every  one  to  be  ignorant  of  the  place  of  my  reaid^ce,  except  my  friend 
Collins ;  to  whom  I  wrote,  and  who  k^  my  secret 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  over  the  grave 
of  Dr.  Franklin :  there  are  many  monuments  of  his  fame,  and  his  prao- 
ticcd  benevolence  and  wisdom,  already  in  Philadelphia — among  miicht 
perhaps,  the  most  splendid  and  appropriate  is  the  Philadelphia  Litotfy, 
situated  in  Fifth-st.,  opi>osite  Independence-square. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  originated  in  a  olub,  or  *<  junto,'*  eataUuihad  by  Franklin  aad  his  in* 
timate  friends,  about  the  year  1737,  who  met  every  week  in  Pewter  Platter  alley,  for  nratoal  im- 
nrovement  in  reading  and  debate.  Some  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  day,  wfaooa  chaiaden 
Franklin  has  sketched,  were  members  of  this  dub ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom,  aftBr  FVuk- 
lin,  was  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  and  inventor  of  the  ouunDsr^  qoadbant 
Their  littk  stocka  of  books  wefo  onUed»aad  aboot  the  yttir  1730  Franklin  enlarged  tiM  Maai^p* 
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1^  wtuiuig  a  public  flobeei^ptioii,  and  nd«iii^  a  companjr  of  fifty  members.  **  This,"  says  Fraidc« 
lin,  **  was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subecription  ubraries,  now  so  numerous."  The 
proprietaries,  particularly  Thomas  Peon,  encouraged  the  plan,  by  making  several  valuable  dcma- 
tioBs,  and  by  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation,  m  1743.  Several  other  libraries,  the  Amicable, 
the  Association,  and  the  Union,  grew  up  in  the  city,  and  were  finally  blended,  by  a  legislative 
act,  in  1769,  as  the  Library  Coii^»any  of  Philadelphia.  The  Loganian  LibraiT)  consisting  of 
xue  and  curious  books,  principally  in  the  ancient  languages,  was  originally  collected  by  James 
liO^n,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  province,  as  wdl  as  the  scholar  and  the  statesman; 
which  at  his  death  was  bequeathed  to  the  city,  under  certain  regulations,  vesting  the  office  of 
librarian  in  the  Logan  family.  Valuable  additions  have  since  been  made  by  meml^  of  the  Lo* 
gan  fiunily ;  and  by  a  legislative  act  of  1793,  the  library  is  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  the 
■ame  management,  with  the  Philadelphia  Library,  although  the  two  are  separately  arranged* 
The  Philadelphia  Library  contains  upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  and  the  Loganian  Library  about 
11,000. 

Another  monument  to  the  memory  of  Franklin  is  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  has  its  hall  on  Independence-square,  opposite  the 
Philadelphia  Library.  The  Atheneum  also  occupies  rooms  in  the  same 
edifice. 

On  the  (14th  May,  O.  S.)  5^th  May,  1743,  Franklin  started  another  junto,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  of  whom  six  had  been  members  of  the  old  junto,  of  Pewter  Flatter  alley.  Franklin's 
early  philosophical  experiments  engaged  the  attention  of  this  association.  It  existed  a  few  years, 
and  declined.  Another  junto,  of  other  and  younger  members,  arose  in  1750 ;  which  also  declined, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  These  two  were  blended  in  1769,  by  an  act  of  incorporation, 
under  the  title  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Of  this  society  Dr.  Franklin  was  elected  the  first  president,  over  Ex-Gov.  Hamilton.  The  mst 
sreat  work  of  the  Society  was  to  provide  for  taking  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  on  the 
3d  June,  1769,  under  the  direction  of  David  Rittc^ouse.  Among  the  transactions  of  this  So. 
ciety,  subsequent  to  this  period,  were  observations  and  surve3rS)  with  a  view  of  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  by  means  of  a  canal ;  attempts  to  encourage  the  rais. 
ing  of  silk ;  resolutions  touching  the  cultivation  of  the  grape-vine ;  and  among  the  archives  of 
the  Society  was  found  a  report  favorable  to  the  first  steam-engine  put  up  in  this  country,  and 
which  was  approved  of  because  it  had  made  one  or  two  strokes,  bein^  prevented  from  going  be- 
yond that  amount  of  labor  through  the  defectiveness  of  the  machmenr ;  but  which  would  no 
doubt  have  succeeded,  had  it  been  of  better  workmanship.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Socie- 
tjf  of  which  the  venerable  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  is  president,  was  originally  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  has  its  library  and  collections  in  the  same  edifice.  It 
has  caused  to  be  published  many  valuable  documents  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Penn. 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  occupying  the  whole  square  between  Spruce  and  Pine,  and  ba- 
UTMn  Ei^itfa  and  Ninth  streets,  ongiiMted  in  1751  by  the  pubiie  spifit  of  Dr.  Thomai  Boiid» 
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aided  hy  the  adviee  aad  Iwfiriitiva  taci  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  mlieeriptiDne  of  wealClqr  eiti. 
tena.  As  Dr.  Franklin  t^  the  etoij,  Dr.  Bond  came  to  him  with  the  compliment  that  ey^wf 
ane  to  whom  he  applied  for  aubecription  inonired,  *'  what  does  Franklin  think  about  it  ?  Hava 
joo  consulted  him  7"  And  when  he  aaid  he  had  not,  they  did  not  aubacribe,  but  aaid  "  thtf 
would  oonaider  about  it."  Franklin  immediately  subscribed,  used  his  influence  to  induce  otheray 
and  got  a  bill  through  the  legislature  subscribing  on  the  part  of  the  province  jC2,000,  on  eoodL 
tion  that  the  citizens  should  subscribe  a  like  sum.  The  citiiens  clinched  the  najU  thus  driTOB, 
and  the  Hospital  was  first  established  in  a  rented  house  on  the  south  aide  of  Market^rtreel,  the 
third  house  •above  Fifth-street.  A  lot  was  purchased  in  1754,  at  the  present  site,  and  the  pro- 
prietaries afterwards  granted  the  whole  square  to  the  institution.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
firat  part  erected,  (the  wing  on  Eighth-st.,)  waa  laid  on  the  d8th  May,  1755,  and  beaia  an  in- 
acnution  written  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

llie  first  managers  were  Joshua  Crosby,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomaa  Bond,  Samud  Hazard. 
Richard  Peters,  Israel  Pembcrton,  junr.,  Samuel  Rhoads,  Hugh  Roberts,  Joseph  Morris,  John 
Smith,  Evan  Morgan,  Charles  Norris.  First  Treasurer,  John  Reynell.  First  attending  physi. 
cians  were  Doctors  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  and  Fbineas  Bond ;  and  the  consulting  physicians 
were  Doctors  Greme,  Uadwalader,  Moore,  and  Redman.  The  institution  contains  a  choice  U- 
brary  and  anatomical  museum,  theatre  for  operations,  baths,  and  other  i^ppropriate  apartments 
Beautiful  gardens  surround  the  buildings,  and  in  the  front  yard  stands  a  statue  of  Wm.  Pemi« 
of  lead,  bronzed,  on  a  marble  pedestal.  This  statue  was  presented  in  1801,  by  John  Peon,  £lsq. 
of  London.  The  squares  opposite  the  hospital  were  kept  open  until  within  a  few  years  past,  and 
the  one  in  front  is  still  vacant.  This  circumstance  has  contributed  greatlv  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  When  the  yellow  fever  desolated  the  city  in  1793,  and  upwards  of  4,000  died  of  it 
within  four  months,  it  is  said  that  not  a  person  in  the  hospital  took  it.  On  the  hospital  square 
in  Spruce^treet  is  a  small  building  containing  West's  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  healing  the 
aick,  with  other  productions  of  his  pencU.  This  picture  was  presented  to  the  institution  by  the 
distinguished  artist,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  its  exhibition  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
hospital. 


University  of  PermsylwmitL 

The  University  buildings  are  situated  within  a  pleasant  enclosuret 
fironting  on  Ninth-street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  The 
edifice  on  the  left  in  the  above  view,  is  devoted  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment 


EdncatioDoommenoed  at  an  eaily  date  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.PjPondteDs  usthatin  16831 
Fbwer  from  Wiltshire,  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  eight  shillings  per  qnaiter; 
and  in  1689  a  public  school  was  estabhshed  bv  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  open  to  aU,  which  re- 
eeived  in  1711  a  charter  from  Wm.  Penn.  (^eorge  Keith,  from  Aberdeen,  a  man  of  kamiag, 
and  fiimous  in  Quaker  history  for  his  polemical  character,  was  the  first  teacher. 

In  1749  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  W  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  citv,  amen;  whan 
were  Thomas  Hopkmson,  Tench  Francis,  Richard  Peters,  and  Benjamm  Franklin,  to  eatabiish 
an  academy  and  charitable  school,  which  was  opened  Uie  following  jrear  for  instructioo  in  the 
Latin  and  English  languages,  and  mathematics.  It  was  incorporate  in  1753,  and  the  propiia- 
taries  endowed  it  with  money  and  lands  amounting  to  X3,000.  Lindley  Murray,  the  grammari- 
an, was  a  pupil  of  this  college.  Rev.  Wm.  Smith  was  appointed  Principal,  Rev.  Francis  Alliaoa 
Master  of  the  Latin  school.  The  institution  soon  grew  mto  a  college  by  an  act  of  incorporatiao 
in  1755,  under  the  title  of  the  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia.  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith  was  elected  Provost,  and  the  same  year  decrees  were  conferred  nyion  six  pupils.  Rev 
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Mr.  ThhMf  R6T.  Dr.  S«ttiiel  Magaw,  Rev.  JaniM  Latta,  Dr.  Hugh  WiBiamioii,  Francis  Hop. 
kinaoii,  Em.,«  and  Mr. HalL 

In  1764  uie  foundation  of  the  first  medical  school  was  laid  by  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  anatomy, 
ddirered  by  I^.  Wm.  Shijppen.  His  pnpHa  amounted  to  only  ten.  The  next  year  Dr.  Jolm 
Morgan  was  associated  with  him  as  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Both  these  gentle. 
men  were  graduates  at  Edinburgh.  In  1768  Dr.  A.  Kuhn  was  appointed  Professor  o(  Botany ; 
in  1769  Dr.  B.  Rush  took  the  chemicid  chair ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  ddivered  clinical  lectures 
in  the  PennsjiTania  HoepitaL  Thus  was  organized  the  most  important  medical  school  in  the 
United  States,  which  now  numbers  its  400  students  annuaUy. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  Provost,  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  and  had  been  y«ry  efficient  in  procuring 
limds  for  it  in  Europe ;  yet  he  was  suspected  of  being  not  very  favorable  to  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  being  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  more  ardent  whig8» 
and  some  of  tiie  Presbyteriantf,  who  were  whigs  to  a  man,  detennined  to  remove  him  from  office, 
mooh  against  the  jud^ent  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  old  provincial  charter  was 
abrogated,  and  a  new  institution,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chartered  by  the  state 
legiuBiture  in  1779,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  old  college  and  with  the  confiscated 
property  of  tones.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  the  senior  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  state,  was 
cboBcn  Provost.  The  old  college  was  revived  for  a  short  tune  in  1789,  but  it  did  not  long  con- 
tinue, and  was  blended  in  1791,  Dy  legislative  enactment,  with  the  University.  Dr.  Ewinff  contin. 
ued  as  Provost  until  1803.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  fix>m  Maryland, 
wiio  resigned  in  1809,  and  his  successors  have  been  Rev.  Dr.  John  Andrews  in  1811 ;  Rev. 
Frederick  Beasly,  D.  D.,  in  1813 ;  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Ddancy  in  1838— who  resigned  in  1834,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ludlow,  D.  D. 

The  original  academy  and  college  occupied  the  building  in  Fourth-street,  between  Market  and 
Arch  streets,  erected  by  Whitfield,  and  long  known  as  the  Old  College.  In  1802  the  University 
purchased  an  edifice  on  the  present  site,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  mansion  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  but  never  used  as  such.  Tina  building  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  buildings  erected  in  1830.  ' 

Among  the  eminent  teachers  in  Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  were  Robert 
Proud,  the  historian,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  tnrth ;  and  David  James  Dove,  an  Englishman, 
much  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  and  no  less  as  a  small  politician  and  a  dealer  in  the  minor  kind  of 
iatirical  poetry.  Graydon  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  him :  *'  Dove  was  a  humorist,  and  a  peiw 
son  not  unlikely  to  be  eagaged  in  ludicrous  scenes.  It  was  his  practice,  in  his  school,  to  substitute 
^s^raoe  for  corporal  punishment  He  had  a  contrivance  for  hojB  who  were  late  in  ih&i  mominff 
attendance.  This  was  to  dispatch  a  committee  of  Ave  or  six  scholars  for  them,  with  a  bdl  and 
fighted  lantern,  and  in  this  *  odd  equipage,'  in  broad  daylight,  the  bell  all  the  while  tingling,  were 
they  escorted  through  the  streets  to  school.  As  Dove  anected  a  strict  regard  for  justice  in  hie 
dispensations  of  punishment,  and  always  professed  a  willingness  to  have  an  equal  measure  of  it 
m^ed  out  to  himself  in  case  of  his  transgressing,  the  boys  took  him  at  his  word ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  overstaid  his  time,  either  through  laziness,  inattention,  or  design,  he  found  him- 
edf  waUed  on  in  the  usual  form.  He  immediately  admitted  the  justice  of  the  prooedmc,  an^ 
patting  himself  behind  the  lantern  and  bell,  marched  with  great  solemnity  to  school,  to  the  li9 
■mall  gratification  of  the  boys,  and  entertaimnent  of  the  spectators.*' 

The  Merchants'  Exchange,  a  magnificent  edifice  of  white  marble^  occq* 
pies  a  triangulctr  space  fonned  by  Third,  Walnut,  and  Dock  street  It 
was  commenced  in  1884,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Strickland.  It  contains 
a  rotunda  for  the  meeting  of  merchants,  a  reading-room,  several  insurance 
and  brokers'  ofiices,  and  the  post-office  in  the  bas^ent  Previously  to  tho 
erection  of  this  edifice  the  merchants  had  assembled  for  many  years  in 
the  old  Coffee-house  formerly  kept  by  Mr.  Sanderson  in  Second-A.,  next 
door  below  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  In  the  annexed  view,  beyond  the 
Exchange  on  the  right  is  seen  the  Girard  Bank,  formerly  Stephen  Girard's 
Bank,  and  originally  erected  for,  and  occupied  by,  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

niiladelphia  has  been  distinguished  by  the  residence  of  the  two  Hiost 

*  A  aijmer  <^  the  Declaration  of  IndsMdenoe,  and  afterwards  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  ' 


Coort.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  «  Battle  of  the  Keos,"  inserted  on  page  575.  Hediedfai 
1791.  His  son,  the  late  Joseph  HopkinsoD,  who  died  in  1843,  was  also  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Dia. 
tiiet  Court.  In  1798  the  Utter  wrote  the  popular  song  of  <'  Hail  Columbia.'*  It  was  oooipoeed 
at  a  Tery  short  notice,  for  a  ftisnd  of  his,  a  theatricia  singer,  to  he  sung  on  the  nurht  nf  k;« 
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MerchanUf  Exchange^  and  Girard  Bank. 

eminent  merchants  and  financiers  of  the  United  States,  Robert  Monit 
and  Stephen  Girard. 


Robert  Morris,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  of  Liyerpool,  came  out  to  Maryland 
child.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  reared  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting'-] 
of  Charles  Willin?,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1754  entered  into  partnership 
with  Thomas  WiUmg — a  partnership  which  continuied  uitil  1793,  nearly  40  years.  Before  the 
rsTolation  they  were  more  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  than  any  house  in  Philade^ihia. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Morris  entered  most  cordially  into  the  non-importation  agreements  which  pre. 
ceded  the  war,  although  at  the  cost  of  great  pecuniary  sacrifices.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
second  CongTOss  in  1775  that  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1776  signed  the  Declaratioo  of  Isde- 
pendence.  The  success  of  the  revolution  was  quite  as  much  promoted  by  the  commercial  taet, 
the  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  profound  financial  knowledjge  of  Robert  Morris,  as  hj  the  wis- 
dom of  the  political  philosophers,  and  the  bravery  of  the  mUitary  heroes  of  that  pcnod.  Mr. 
Morris  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  congressional  committees  for  procuring  the  impoftatioB  of 
arms,  ammunition,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  lead,  Slc.,  for  the  army ;  for  fitting  out  a  naval  armamait ; 
for  negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  procuring  foreign  loans.  His  own  credit  often  mmti 
higher  than  t^t  of  his  country ;  and  of  this  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  whenever  pdkfie 
necessities  required  it ;  and  when  Gen.  Washington's  victorious  army  were  about  p^ffffiwg  inip 
Virginia  to  meet  Gomwallis,  their  march  must  have  been  inevitably  arrested,  and  perliaps  the 
fortunes  «f  the  day  changed,  had  not  Morris's  ready  tact  procured  the  loan  of  the  Pnmeh  m^ 
taiy  chest,  through  Count  Rochambeau.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Superinteoidait 
of  Finance,  and  m  this  capacity  proposed  and  established  the  Old  Bank  of  North  America,  be. 
ing  himself  a  large  subecnber.  With  this  financial  engine  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  heavy 
loans  for  the  government  at  a  period  of  great  discouragement.  Mr.  Monis  assisted  in  the  qba- 
Tention  to  form  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  under  ii.  AAar 
the  war  closed  he  entered  very  extensively  into  the  East  India  trade ;  and  also  purchased  im* 
■lense  bodies  of  land  in  the  interior  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  fell  afterwards  ins 
the  hands  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.,  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  public  and  private  engagements,  his  house  was  the  seat  ef  cb- 
gant  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  and  no  one  more  freely  parted  with  his  gains  for  pnblie  sr 
private  objects  of  benevolence,  tfnfortunately,  the  mania  common  with  many  rich  menorartook 
Mr.  Morns  in  his  later  years, — and  he  commenced  the  construction  of  an  immense  marble  msa- 
•ion,  which,  with  its  srounds,  was  to  occupy  the  whole  square  between  Walnut  and 
and  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets.    In  size,  m  architectural  splendor,  and  durability  gf  f 
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tbt&  edi6ce  was  to  riTal  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Cssara,  and  the  gardena  were  to  be  ISdde  of 
JBSljaiam.  The  plan  was  beyond  hia  means,  and  unsuited  to  the  country :  he  broke  down  under 
it,  and  the  patriot  who  had  lavished  his  wealth  for  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  died  in  FhiL 
adelphia  in  1806,  at  the  a^  of  73,  insolvent.  The  marbles  of  the  unfinished  palace  now  form 
prnri  of  the  uniform  rows  of  houses  in  Sansom-street. 


Girard  College^ 

The  Girard  College  is  situated  near  the  Ridge  road,  about  two  miles 
northwest  from  the  Exchange.  This  splendid  establishment  was  com- 
menced in  1833.  The  comer-stone  of  the  principal  edifice  was  laid  on 
the  4th  July  of  that  year,  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  trus- 
tees, who  delivered  an  addiess  on  the  occasion.  All  the  buildings  are  to 
be  of  metrble.  The  central  edifice,  erected  after  the  design  of  Thomas  U. 
WflJter,  Esq.,  is  in  the  form  of  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  160  feet  by 
217,  including  the  porticoes  ;  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  the  world.  Whether  it  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Stephen  Girard's  taste,  character,  and  design,  is  another  question — 
still  unsettled  in  the  public  mind. 

This  edifice  contains  the  more- important  public  halls  of  the  institution. 
The  smaller  buildings  on  each  side  are  designed  for  the  lodging  and  study 
rooms  of  the  pupils.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  comer-stone  was  laid, 
and  only  the  two  buildings  seen  on  the  left  of  the  annexed  view  are  com- 
pleted. The  main  part  of  the  great  temple  is  erected,  and  the  side  porti- 
coes— ^the  pediments,  and  end  porticoes,  and  interior,  being  still  incom- 
plete ;  and  the  foundations  are  not  yet  laid  of  the  two  buildings  on  Ae 
r^ht.    No  pupils  have  yet  been  admitted. 

Stephen  Girard  was  bom  of  very  humble  parents,  near  Bordeaux  in  France,  on  the  24th  May, 
1750.  Such  education  as  he  ever  had,  he  must  have  picked  up  in  the  world  at  lar^.  Ue  com- 
menced his  career  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve — leaving  France  for  the  first  and  last  time,  as  a 
cabin  boy,  bound  to  the  W.  Indies.  Thence  he  went  to  New  York,  and  sailed  for  some  years 
between  there  and  the  W.  Indies  and  New  Orleans,  as  cabin-boy,  sailor,  mate,  and  eventually 
master  and  owner.  Having  made  some  money,  he  started  a  smaU  shop  in  Water-street,  PhiUu 
Mphia,  in  1769,  and  in  1770  married  a  pretty  girl,  the  daiurhter  of  a  caulker.  He  lived  with  her 
some  twenty  years ;  but  not  very  happily,  on  account  of  his  own  asperity  of  temper.  She  be- 
eaae  insane  m  1790,  and  died  in  the  Philade^ihia  Hospital  in  1815.  An  only  child  died  in  ia- 
teer.  After  his  marriage  he  continued  business  in  Water^treet,  occasionally  ^^oing  as  mastv 
of  hw  eno  Tosseli    in  one  of  which  he  was  captuved  on  a  voyage  to  St  Domingo.,   He  < 
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home  ^eor,  andstaited  a  littk  etder  and  wine  bottiSnf  shop  in  Water-itnet,  aided  br  las  wife^ 
ttw  tear  beftwe  the  revolatknieiT  war.    He  waa  a  friend  to  the  rerolutioii,  and  removed  to  MoiBit 
H^  while  the  Britieh  occnpted  Philadelphia.    About  the  jear  1789  he  took  on  lease  a  Bom- 
hear  of  stores  on  Water-stieet»  which  pnmd  a  profitaUe  operation, — and  afterwards  wait  into 
bufltness  with  his  brotiier,  Capt  John  Girard,  who  eame  out  from  France.    They  drove  a  profile. 
ble  trade  with  St  Dominffo ;  and  at  their  dissolution  (for  thejr  could  not  tjoee)  John  was  worth 
960,000,  and  Stephen  $30,000.    After  this  he  went  largely  into  the  St  Doniingo  trade ;  and, 
while  a  brig  and  schooner  of  his  were  lying  at  Cape  Fran9oise,  the  great  revolt  of  the  neg^ioca 
occurred.    Many  planters,  in  the  panic,  removed  their  valuables  on  board  his  vessels,  and  a^aia 
returning  to  the  shore,  were  cut  off  by  the  negroes.    Whole  &milies  thus  perished  together ;  and 
Mr-  Girard,  by  the  most  eictensive  advertising,  could  never  ascertain  the  heirs  of  the  wealth  (aaid 
io  be  about  (^i^^)  ^hat  thus  feU  into  his  hands.    His  next  commercial  ent^rises  were  in  the 
East  India  trade,  ip  which  he  had  several  ships,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune.    At  the  ezpiratioa 
of  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  in  1810-11,  he  purchased,  through  the  Banncs,  in 
London,  about  ^500,000  of  that  stock ;  and  not  long  afterwards^-purohasing  the  bankin^4toass 
of  the  institution  in  Third^t.,  and  making  an  arrangement  with  the  former  cashier,  Blr.  Gecwe 
Simpson— he  started  his  own  private  bcmk  in  May,  1812,  with  a  ci^ital  of  $1,2QP,000.    This 
was  a  bold  step  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain— vet  the  specie  was  never  refiMed 
for  a  bank-note  of  Stephen  Girard's.    When  the  new  U.  S.  Bank  was  staked,  in  1816,  he  waited 
until  the  last  moment  before  the  subscription  books  closed,  and  then,  inquiring  if  all  that  Trishcd 
had  subscribed,  he  coolly  took  the  balance  of  the  stock,  amounting  to  $3,100,000 ;  aooie  of 
which  he  afterwards  parted  with.    By  the  subsequent  rise  of  this  stock  his  fortnne  was  tmww^— »- 
ly  augmented.    His  own  bank  was  continued  till  his  death,  when  it  had  accumulated  a  e^iital 
•f  |MI,000;000.    The  bank  was  afterwards  chartered  by  the  legislature  as  the  Girard  Bank,  with 
individoal  stockholders ;  and  has  since  fiuled.    Mr.  Girard  died  of  influenxa,  on  the  26th  Dec 
1631,  at  his  residence  in  Water,  above  Market  street 

Stephen  Girard  was  exceedingly  plain  in  his  dress  and  penonal  appearance.  He  was  always 
blind  of  one  eye ;  and  in  middle  ufe  might  be  mistaken  for  a  stout  sailor,  and  in  matorer  yean 
for  a  plab  old  farmer.  His  dweUin|rJimise  was  under  the  same  roof  with  his  coontingJioaseb  ia 
Water-street— a  neighborhood  occupied  entirely  by  stores ;  and  his  ftimiture  was  of  the  phtiaeit 
hiBd.  i&  equipage  was  an  old  chaise  and  a  plain  form-horse.  He  indulged  in  no  pleaaQiti^  or 
scenes  of  social  life;  had  no  one  with  whom  he  sympathised  as  a  friend ;  and  when  Ids  sytapa- 
thiee  were  exercised  at  all,  thev  seemed  to  be  for  masses  of  men,  and  not  for  individuals— for  fii- 
ture  generations,  and  not  for  the  present  He  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  fondness  for  giving  med- 
ical advice;  and  when  tbe  yeUow-fever  desolated  the  city,  in  1793,  regardless  oc  danger,  ha 
spent  his  wMe  time  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  sick,  m  all  parts  of  the  cify.    His  teoiper 


was  irritable,  and  when  excited  he  would  bnalk  out  upon  bis  dependents,  in  his  moken  Ei^iA, 
with  great  volubility. 

He  was  seldom  or  never  moved  to  acts  of  pecuniarr  charity  b^  tales  of  distress.  OfreigioB,m 
tbeordbary  useof  the  term,  he  had  littie,ornone ;  and,  ahhot^ interred  in  a  Catholic  cemelery,ne 
clergyman  attended  his  fiineraL  His  character  was  like  his  evesigfat — totallv  d^cient  on  one 
side.  Yet,  in  his  darling  pursuit,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  exhibited  gigantic  powen. 
Stm  he  did  net  idolize  gmd,  nor  spend  it  upon  his  own  gratification ;  but  his  greatest  ddight 
was  to  see  it  usefrilly  employed.  His  ships  and  houses  were  always  neatly  ami  sahatanfiaty 
built ;  but  ornament  he  disliked.  While  Myt  he  gaye  away  moderate  sums  for  public  objecis, 
but  seldom  so  much  as  ((1,000  at  a  time.  Ine  fouowing  anecdote  is  told  bv  his  biop^ihflr. 
He  had  encouraged  Samuel  Coates,  a  shrewd  Quaker,  to  call  on  him  next  oay  for  some  aid 
needed  1^  the  Peimsylvwiia  Ho^tal,  and  if  he  found  him  on  the  right  foeUng,  he  iai|ht  nve 
something.  Samael  came  at  breakfast-time.  «  Well,  what  have  vou  come  for,  wnod  1^  <■  Any 
thing  thee  pleases,  Stq>hen.*'  Girard  gave  him  a  check  for  $200,  which  Samoel  stuffed  into  ha 
pocket  without  looking  at  it.  "  What !  you  no  look  at  the  check  I  gave  you  ?*'  "  No,  Stephen : 
beggars  must  not  be  chotosers."  "Hand  me  back  the  check  again,*'  demanded  Girard  "^No, 
nb,  Stephen— a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.^  **  By  George !"  exdaimed  Gtnod, 
*'you  have  caught  me  on  lAe  right  footing,"  He  then  drew  a  check  for  $500 ;  and,  preseoliDg 
it  to  Mr.  Coates,  asked  him  to  k)ok  at  it.  "  Well,  to  please  thee,  Stephen,  I  will.**  "  Now  give 
me  back  the  first  check,'*  demanded  Girard— which  was  instantly  oomplied  with.  Few  undw 
•lood  him,  however,  as  well  as  Samuel  Ck>ates.  A  Baptist  clergyman,  to  whom  he  gate  (SM, 
ia  the  same  way,  for  a  church,  made  a  remark  concerning  his  liihty  to  |^ve  much  mors^  ■*  Let 
DM  look  at  the  check,**  said  Girard.    It  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  tore  it  up  with  indigmtfjaa. 

Of  his  immense  wealth,  estimated  varioiHly  at  fimn  six  to  twdve  miOions,  he  beqianthed  a 
fow  very  moderate  legacies  to  his  relatives— to  no  one  of  them  more  than  $10,()09,  except  ta  ha 
niece,  Mrs.  Hemphill,  to  Vfbam  he  left  $60,000 ;  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  930,0M;  to 
other  public  churities  varioos  sums,  from  |^,000  downwards ;  to  the  city  of  New  Oikaas  a 
considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in  Louisiana;  to  the  state  of  Pennsyhpaaia  $8OO,M0,  «a  be 
eipsuisd  in  improvement  by  eanal  navigation ;  and  the  great  baft  of  his  fortime  he  I 
i^sa  the  city  of  Ffaikdelphia,  in  Inist  t  t^i^OO  to  ba  ei^ended  ia  opiiimg,  1  ' ' 
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ftOTJng  a  jitreet  along  the  Ddawara,  in  front  of  the  city,  to  be  (SaSM  Delaware^Tanue,  and  alio 
to  widen  Water-street ;  sundry  residuary  soms  to  improve  the  police  of  the  city,  and  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  as  his  great  and  favorite  object,  ^d»000,000,  or 
more  if  necessary,  to  build  and  endow  a  college  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  "  poor 
white  male  orphans,"  as  many  as  **  the  said  income  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain ;  to  he  received 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  to  be  bound  out  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  anAl^.eighleen, 
to  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agriculture,  navigation,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  mi^nu- 
factures."    The  following  injunctions  ore  extracted  fh>m  the  will : —  -    .^ 

*'Tbe  orphans  admitteid  into  the  college  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain  but  wholesome  ^M>d, 
clothed  with  plain  but  decent  apparel,  (no  distinctive  dress  ever  to  be  worn,)  and  lodge<Jtin  a 
plain  but  safe  manner.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  health ;  and  to  this  end  then:  pdw>na 
and  clothes  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation. 
They  shall  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education,  comprehending  reading, 
writmg,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astrono- 
my, nati^,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  french  and  Spanislf  languages,  (I  do 
not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;)  and  such  other  leanung 
and  science  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant.  I  would  have  them 
taught  focts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or  signs.  And,  especially,  I  desire  that,  by  'every 
proper  means,  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institntions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, as  guarantied  by  our  happy  constitutions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  Sie  minds  of 
the  scholars." 

**  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect  whatsoever, 
shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  m  the  said  college ;  nor  shall  any  such 
person  ever  be  admitted,  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visiter,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the 
pnrpoees  of  the  said  college.  In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection 
iq>on  any  sect  or  person  whatsoever ;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diver- 
mty  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  de- 
live  advantage  from  ihia  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian 
eontroversy  are  so  apt  to  produce :  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  col- 
lege shall  take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  moralitTi  to 
that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevoienoa 
towards  their  fellow-creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry — adopting  at  the  same 
time  such  religions  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer." 
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United  States  Mint. 

The  edifice  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Mint  is  one  of  the  chaste  designs 
of  Mr.  Strickland.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  was  erected  in  1830. 
It  has  a  front  on  Chestnut-st.  of  12^  feet,  and  the  same  on  the  Centre 
Square.  All  the  processes  of  assaying,  refining,  and  coining,  are  carried 
<Mi  within  its  walls.  The  Mint  was  established  in  1790,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  coining  vraa  commenced  in  1703,  in  the  building  in  Seventh-ii^  now 
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•eettpied  l^  the  Apprentices'  library  Co.    R«  M-  Patterson,  Esq.,  lias  been 
for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 


United  States  Bank. 

The  chaste  and  beautiful  banking-house  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Bank  is  situated  on  Ghestnut-st.,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  It 
was  commenced  in  1819,  after  the  designs  of  the  accomplished  ardhitect^ 
William  Strickland,  and  occupied  nearly  five  years  in  its  construction. 
The  original  cost  was  9500,000.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and 
its  general  form  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Parthenon,  at  Athens ;  the  lat- 
eral colonnades  being  omitted.  A  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank  (incor- 
porated in  1804)  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  view.  On  the  right  is  seen  a 
part  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  Mercantile  Library  is  kept.  It ' 
formed  in  1822,  and  now  contains  about  6,000  volumes. 


The  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  ineoiporated  by  congress,  in  Feb.  1791,  with  a  ^ 
to  its  aid  in  "  conducting  the  national  finances,"  and  its  "  advantages  to  trade  and  indnstrr  in 
general."  Congress  having  refused  to  renew  the  charter,  it  expired  bj  its  own  limitation,  in  loll. 
Stephen  Girard  purchased  the  building  in  Third-st.,  where  its  business  had  been  transacted. 

A  new  United  States  Bank  was  chartered  by  congress,  and  approved  by  President  Madison 
on  the  10th  April,  1816,  with  a  capital  of  ||35,000,000 ;  the  government  taking  $7,000,000  of 
the  stock.  During  the  war  of  1812-14,  all  the  state  banks  had  been  in  a  state  of  i 
The  oi^ganization  and  management  of  the  United  States  Bank,  on  a  specie  basb,  caused  '\ 
resume.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  was  made  an  object  of  speculation,  and  stood  at  one  \ 
high  as  9156  per  100.  The  dividends  varied  from  5  to  6  p«r  cent.  The  branches  of  tlie  Bank 
were  at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Providenea,  Hartford,  New  York,  Baltimore,  WaaliingtaB« 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Fayetteville,  Chaileston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  NasfavillB,  Loon- 
ville,  Lexington,  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  and  Pittsburg.  The  Bank  commenced  operatioos  undsr 
the  presidency  of  Capt.  William  Jones,  in  Jan.,  1817.  In  1820,  the  distinguisfaed  LangdoM 
Cbeves,  of  South  Carolina,  took  charge  of  it,  and  restored  it  from  a  languishing  condition  to  ons 
of  great  prosperity.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  succeeded  him  in  1823.  About  the  year  182S-S9^ 
the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter  began  to  be  agitated.  The  Bank  was  &awn  into  tks 
Tortex  of  politics,  and  a  fierce  war  was  waged  between  its  partisans  and  opponents.  In  Oct. 
1883,  the  deposits  of  the  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  made  exclusivdy  with  this  bankt 
were  removed,  by  order  of  President  Jackson.  A  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  had  been  vetoed  bj 
him,  in  the  previous  year.  The  charter  expired,  according  to  limitation,  in  1836.  In  the  same 
year,  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered,  by  the  i^te  legislature,  with  the 
same  capital  of  ||35,000,000 ;  and  purchasing  the  assets,  and  assuming  the  liahihties,  of  th0 
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United  States  Btnk,  ecmtmiied  the  butineMi  under  the  tame  loof.    Thie  bank  hSikA,  uad 
into  liquidation,  earlj  in  1841.* 


United  States  Naval  Asylum. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum  is  situated  on  the  6ra/s  ferry  road,  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  below  South-street  It  was  completed  in 
1835,  having  been  erected  by  tlie  government  from  the  proceed  of  the 
^hospital  money^  regularly  paid  by  the  ofScers  and  seamen  of  the  navy 
out  of  their  wages  for  many  years  past  It  is  designed  as  an  asylum  for 
sick  seamen,  and  a  home  for  the  veterans  of  the  navy,  and  for  a  naval 
school.  The  building,  which  is  capable  of  lodging  about  400  persons,  is 
of  white  marble :  the  entire  cost  was  about  8300,000.  It  was  under  the 
charge  of  Commodore  Biddle  in  1842.  Not  far  below  this,  on  the  Gra/s 
ferry  road,  is  the  U.  S.  Arsenal. 


BhcMey  Almshouse. 

The  Almshouse  of  the  city  and  county  is  an  immense  range  of  build- 
ings occupying  an  elevated  site  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
nearly  opposite  the  U.  S.  Arsenal.    There  are  few  cities  whose  paupers 


»  See  tke  Outline  Hiitoiy,  page  51. 
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can  boast  of  so  splendid  a  country  scat.  The  buildings,  with  the 
sary  enclosures,  cover  an  area^of  nearly  ten  acres.  The  establishment 
includes,  besides  the  lodging-rooms  for  the  inmates,  and  an  immense  din- 
ing  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  more  than  500  persons — ^workdiops, 
where  the  inmates  find  employment ;  an  asylum  and  a  school  for  male 
and  female  children ;  an  obstetric  department,  with  the  requisite  appli- 
ances ;  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  the  insane  ;  an  extensive  library,  both 
medical  and  miscellaneous ;  a  depository  for  manufactures,  &c.  A  farm 
of  about  170  acres  surrounds  the  establishment  The  whole  cost  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  was  9850,000.  The  average  number  of  the  in- 
mates is  about  1,500,  increasing  to  nearly  2,000  in  winter,  and  dimin- 
ished in  the  summer.  The  establishment  is  governed  by  12  directors ; 
and  is  under  the  more  immediate  management  of  a  superintendent  and 
matron.  The  students  of  the  various  medical  schools  in  the  city  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  weekly  clinical  lectures  given  here  by  their  professors. 


Wire  Suspension  Bridge* 

The  new  Wire  Sospenikm  Bridge  crosses  the  Schuylkill  at  Fainnount,  and  occupies  the  ipteof 
Mr.  Wemwag's  bridge,  which  was  burned  down  three  or  four  years  since.  Several  chain  bridgeB  of 
cheap  construction  have  been  used  for  some  years  in  the  U.  States,  but  this  is  the  first  spfirinf 
of  a  suspension  bridge  erected  in  this  country  in  which  the  principles  of  this  graceful  style  hav« 
been  fiilly  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  workmanlike  manner ;  although  they  hare  been  eoB- 
mon  in  Europe  for  twenty  years  past  This  bridge  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  oovntr  by 
Charles  Ellet,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  who  furnished  the  plan,  and  contracted  for  the  wusk  at 
$50,000.  It  was  opened  for  travel  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  its  stren^  has  been  fully  tasted. 
The  length  between  the  abutments  is  343  feet,  and  between  the  supportmg  roUers  at  the  apex  of 
the  columns  357  feet ;  width  of  floor  and  foot- ways  27  feet  There  are  five  distinct  cables  ea 
each  side,  each  containing  260  strands  of  wire  about  1-8  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  cable  is 
d  5-8  inches  diameter,  weighs  4  tons,  is  650  feet  in  length,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  weighl 
of  800  tons.  The  perpendicukur  cables  or  ropes  by  which  each  floor-beam  is  suspended  finom  ths 
cables  are  also  made  of  small  wires,  and  are  1  inch  in  diameter,  each  capable  of  sastaiiiiiif  9 
tons ;  there  are  17  of  these  to  each  cable.  The  larger  cables  pass  over  iron  rollers  oo  the  piDars, 
which  tend  to  equalize  the  tension,  and  are  fostened  around  numerous  stout  iron  bars  transvenefy 
imbedded  in  the  solid  rock,  or  in  an  immense  body  of  masonry.  The  towers  are  of  iiiaasiw 
blocks  of  granite,  quarried  in  Maine.    The  cables  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  peculiar  com- 

?)flition  to  protect  them  from  rust.  The  whole  of  the  iron  was  made  of  Juniata  are  at  Eastoo, 
enn.  The  former  bridge  which  stood  on  this  site,  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  bridge  ardiitee- 
ture.  It  consisted  of  a  single  arch  of  wood,  of  340  feet  span,  the  longest  wooden  arch  by  9€ 
foet  in  the  world !    It  was  50  feet  wide  at  the  abutments,  and  35  feet  in  the  centre,  being  fanoedt 
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hy  dus  Tsaatioii  ia  width*  against  lateral  pretmua  A  view  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  larg* 
•ngraTing  of  Faimioiint.  It  was  finiahed  in  1813,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  by  Lewis  Wem* 
wag,  the  architect,  who  has  since  erected  manj  fine  bridges  tbronghoot  the  United  States, 
bat  none  on  so  bold  a  plan  as  this.  It  was  originally  owned  by  a  company,  of  which  the  late 
Jacob  Ridgway*  was  president. 

The  Permanent  bridge  Jicross  the  Schuylkill  at  Market^st  was  erected  by  a  company  inoorpo- 
rated  in  1798,  at  an  K^eaae  of  $375,000,  including  the  cost  of  the  site.  It  was  considered  a 
famoQS  pieee  of  architecture  in  its  day,  and  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  strength,  though 
structures  now  abound  throughout  the  state  Ihr  exceeding  it  in  magnitude  of  design.  It  was  re- 
markaUe,  however,  for  the  numerous  obstacles  with  which  the  builders  were  met  in  sinking  the 
piers,  especiall}r  the  western  one,  which  lb  sunk,  says  Dr.  Maese,  "  in  a  depth  of  water  unexam* 
pled  in  hydraulic  architecture,  the  top  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  being  41  feet  below  com- 
mon high  tides."  Both  pien  were  built  within  coffer  dams,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  hydraulic  en- 
frinoen  was  sererdy  tested,  as  well  as  the  persererance  of  the  company. 

The  Faiimonnt  Water  Works,  justly  the  pride  of  Philadelphia,  are  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyllall,  about  two  miles  northwest  from 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  name  of  this  enchanting  spot  was  conferred 
in  the  earliest  dajra  of  the  province,  and  Wm.  Penn  **  had  his  eye,  but  not 
his  heart,  on  it^  u)r  a  country  seat.  The  simple  process  by  which  the 
city  is  supplied  with  water  is  by  means  of  a  dam  thrown  across  the 
Schuylkill^  the  water-power  from  which  turns  six  large  wooden  wheels, 
inrhich  keep  in  operation  six  forcing  pumps  to  raise  tibe  water  from  the 
pool  of  the  dam  92  feet  to  the  four  reservoirs  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
These  reservoirs,  which  are  about  100  feet  above  tide,  and  56  feet  above 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  are  capable  of  containing  about  22,000,000 
of  gallons.  From  the  reservoirs  the  water  is  distributed  throughout  the 
city  by  iron  pipes,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  about  110  miles. 
Only  a  part  of  the  pumps  are  ordinarily  in  use  at  the  same  time.  The 
average  daily  consumption  of  water  for  public  and  private  use  is  about 
4,000,000  of  gallons.  Each  private  family  pays  $5  a  year  for  the  use  of 
the  water.  On  the  smnmit  and  slopes  oi  the  hill  neat  gravel  walks  and 
staircases  are  arranged,  with  here  and  there  a  gracefid  balcony  for  re- 
pose ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  in  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  die 
machinery,  a  beautiful  garden  has  oeen  laid  out,  tastefolly  aoomed  with 
flowers,  shSrubbery,  statues,  and  fountains.  From  the  summit  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  is  enjoyed  of  the  citr^r,  of  the  splendid  pubUc  institutions 
that  encircle  it,  of  the  Schuylkill,  with  its  canals,  and  its  beautiful  bridges, 
and  the  romantic  scenery  of  its  valley.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  place 
should  be  a  favorite  resort  for  strangers  and  citizens. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  foreseen  the  want  of  pnre  water  that  wonld  be  felt,  as  the  city  became 
densely  populated;  and  hj  his  will  provided  that  one  of  his  accomulative  legacies,  after  100 
years,  should  be  used  for  mtroducing  tlie  waters  of  Wisahiccon  cr.  to  the  city.  The  suggestion 
was  more  useful  than  the  legacy :  the  attention  of  the  citizens  was  turned  to  the  subject ;  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  canal,  incorporated  in  1792,  two  years 
after  Franklin's  death,  was  to  introduce  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  into  the  city,  horn  the  level 

*  Jacob  Ridgway,  who  died  in 1843,  has  been  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  man  in 

Ptansylvania  smce  Stephen  Oirard.  His  property  is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000,  and  is  of  va- 
rions  kinds ;  aH  at  which  is  the  result  of  a  long  hfe  of  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  ship-^sarpenter.  He  subsequently  was  appomted  U.  S.  Consul  at  Antwerp, 
wfaeie  he  resided  during  a  portion  of  the  great  war  of  the  European  powers,  and  when  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  stood  in  need  of  protection  from  the  blind  encroachments  of  angry  bduge- 
rents.  After  residing  a  short  time  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  continued 
engaged  in  laudable  and  usefbl  enterprises  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  real  property  is  very 
extensive,  lyin^  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  but  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  Mew  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  His  heirs  are  a  son  and  two  daughters,  BIrs.  Dr.  Rush,  and  Mrs.  Roatoh.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  widow.  Mr.  Ridgway  is  repesented  as  an  amiable,  kind.hearted  man,  kind  to  his  work* 
— ,  indulgent  to  his  tenants,  and  hberal  towards  his  friends  and  the  distressed. 
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«f  ConahohoekeD.  Thii  attempt  ftuled.  The  Wlealuecon  project  was  also  deemed  too  coaltj,  at 
that  day.  In  1799,  an  apparatua  waa  deviaed  by  Mr.  Latiobe,  the  engineer,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  for  raisinff  Irater  hy  meana  of  a  ateam -engine,  aituated  on  the  SchirTlkill,  at  the  fiooC  «f 
Cheatnat-st.  Thia  engine  raiaed  the  water  54  feet,  into  a  tunnel,  which  conducted  it  to  Centre- 
square ;  where  it  waa  aeain  raiaed,  by  another  ateam-eo^e,  into  a  diatributing  rea^roir.  About 
700,000  gallona  were  raiaed  in  twenty.four  houra,  and  diatributed,  by  |^ooden  pipes,  tfarougfa  the 
eity.  Thia  afikir  coat  the  cit^  about  $500,000,  and  the  annual  coat,  in  1811,  waa  near  $30,000 ; 
c^  which  only  about  oncthird  waa  reimbuned  by  water-renta,  the  remainder  being  raised  hj  a 
tax. 

In  1813-15,  a  new  8team.«ngtne  was  erected  at  Fairmount,  in  the  large  edifice  atill  standiBg 
there ;  and  one  or  more  of  the  present  reaenroirs  were  oonatructed  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  Hda  oo». 
cem  coat  an  additional  $350,000 ;  but  it  yielded,  in  three  or  four  yeara,  to  the  preaent  cheap  sad 
simple  plan.  Thia  plan  had  been  in  uae,  at  the  Moravian  town  of  Bethlehem,  ever  since  1752. 
like  Columbu8*a  device  with  the  ege,  ita  aimplicity  ia  auch  that  every  one  now  wonders  why  it 
waa  not  aooner  thought  of  in  FhilacuJphia.  To  accompliah  the  object,  it  became  neceaaary  §ar 
the  city  to  purchaae  the  milLaitea,  destroyed  at  the  falls  above,  for  $150,000 ;  and  also  to  jproc 
from  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  their  exclusive  privilege  of  damming  the  river,  which  i 
granted,  on  condition  that  the  city  ahould  construct  the  short  canal  and  locks,  on  the  weal 
side.  The  works  were  commenced  in  1819,  and  the  firat  water  waa  raised  in  July,  1832.  An 
immenae  amount  of  labor  and  powder  waa  expended,  in  cutting  down  the  rocky  base  of  the 
precipice,  that  originally  extended  quite  to  the  river.  Since  the  city  commenced  the  work,  eon- 
stent  improvemente  and  additions  have  been  annually  made,  until  the  total  expenditure  at  Fair, 
mount,  since  1819,  had  amounted,  in  1840,  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — nesily 
all  of  which  had  been  reimbursed  by  the  water-rente.  The  daily  expenaea  for  aupplying  the  sans 
quantity  of  water  now  uaed,  by  ateam,  would  be  about  $200  per  day ;  by  water-power  it  is  enly 
fiom  $7  to  $10.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  old  ateam-works,  during  the  whole  term  of  ita  uss^ 
nearly  $900  were  charged  for  whiskey — whether  for  raising  the  steam  or  not  does  not  appear. 
The  preaent  worka  uae  nothing  but  cold  water. 


Eastern  Penitentiary. 

The  Eaatem  Penitentiaxy  ia  aituated  on  elevated  ground  about  two  mika  northwest  from  thi 
city,  and  half  a  mile  east  of  Fairmount  A  wall  of  thirty  feet  high  encloaes  an  area  at  $10 
foet  aquare,  or  about  ten  acrea.  The  edificea  are  constructed  of  atone  in  heavy  mnnsra  Emy 
room  ia  vaulted  and  fire-proot  The  buildings  for  the  keeper  and  the  officers  make  a  part  d  tki 
front  wall  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  octangular  tower  80  feet  high  over  the  entranee,  cob* 
tains  the  alarm-bell  and  clock,  and  affords  a  point  of  obaervation  over  the  whole  prrmisos  In 
the  centre  of  the  yard  ia  erected  the  obaovatory,  and  on  aeven  linea  radiating  from  it  mis  tki 
blocks  of  cella, — thua  permitting  the  aentinel  in  the  obaervatory  to  observe  any  mofemeat  is 
either  of  the  long  corridors.  Connected  with  each  cell  on  the  outside  is  an  exercising  yard,  tki 
entrance  to  which  from  the  cell  is  by  double  doors.  The  prisoner  may  be  aeen  by  the  hm^ 
through  a  amall  orifice  (1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  in  the  paaaage  way,  widening  in  a  < 
form  ao  aa  to  command  a  view  of  any  part  of  the  cell.  Food  is  pasaed  through  a  aanall 
inaerted  in  the  door  of  each  cell.  ^  Ventilation,  light,  and  cleanlineaa,  are  aecured  W  rery  ims- 
nioua  contrivancea  in  each  cell,  which  at  the  aame  time  permit  no  communication  betwoaoas 
convi6te.  The  comer-atcme  of  the  penitentiary  waa  laid  on  the  23d  May,  1829.  The  ankilaaC 
waa  Mr.  John  Haviland. 

It  waa  originally  designed  by  the  legislature,  in  ite  efforts  to  reform  the  penal  eode,  that  «»- 
Tieto  shoidd  be  confined  in  perfect  solSiidei  without  occupation  of  any  sort ;  and  boCh  the  pcm> 
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iMitbiiM  were  eo(d0traet6d  with  that  dedip.  But  this  was  justly  eoikakteved  as  ths  se^emt  of 
^|]  poiushments — an  outrage  upon  humanity  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  not  tolerate,  that 
must  destroy  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  possibly  result  in  rendering  him  an  idiot  or  a  mad- 
man. The  plan  was  modified  by  the  acts  of  1829  and  1831,  so  as  to  admit  of  occupation  within 
the  odls.  *<  This  system  of  pumshment,"  says  Judge  Gordon,  in  his  Gazetteer,  *'  is  emphatically 
•lUled  the  system  of  Penns^Tania,  and  consists  in  sohtaiy  confinement  at  labor,  with  instructions 
in  labor,  in  morals,  and  religion*  It  is  an  e^qieriment  in  the  success  of  which  all  good  men  are 
interested,  and  the  prospect  of  a  beneficial  result  is  highly  flattefing,  so  far  as  it  relates  not  only 
to  the  mmls  of  the  prisoner,  but  to  the  means  of  supportin^r  him  from  the  produce  of  his  labor. 
BoUtaiy  confinement  has  not,  as  was  predicted,  been  found  mjuiious  to  the  mental  or  physical 
liealth  of  the  prisoner. 

**  When  a  convict  first  arrives,  he  is  placed  in  a  cell  and  left  alone,  without  work,  and  without 
%ny  book.  His  mind  can  only  c^ierate  upon  itself.  Generally,  but  few  hours  elapse  before  he  pe- 
titions for  something  to  do,  and  for  a  Bible.  No  instance  has  occurred  in  which  such  a  petition 
hns  been  delajp^ed  for  more  than  a  day  or  two.  If  the  prisoner  have  a  trade  that  can  be  pursued 
in  his  cell,  he  is  put  to  work  as  a  favor ;  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior,  and  as  a  favor,  a  Bible  is 
allowed  to  him.  If  he  have  no  trade,  or  one  that  cannot  be  pursued  in  his  cell,  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  one  that  can,  and  he  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  overseers,  all  of  whom  are  master  work^ 
men  in  the  trades  they  respectively  superintend  and  teach.  Thus  work,  and  moral  and  religioui 
instruction,  are  regarded  and  received  as  fiivors,  and  are  withheld  as  a  punishment" 


Moyamensing  Prison. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  usually  known  as  the  Moyamensinff  Prison,  is  situated  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  city,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets.  The  whole  exterior  is  built  with  a 
blue  sienitic  granite,  from  the  Quincy  quarries  in  Massachusetts.  The  architecture  is  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  English  Gothic,  in  which  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages  were  built ;  and  the  desijgrn  re- 
flects neat  credit  upon  the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter.  The  interior  is  disposed  in  two 
genenu  divisions,  one  for  the  untried  prisoners,  and  the  other  for  male  convicts  whose  term  of 
MTvice  does  not  exceed  two  years ;  the  females  being  confined  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of  tht 
debtor's  apartment  The  main  prison  contains  408  separate  cells  in  two  blocks  of  three  stories 
each ;  the  cells  open  into  a  corridor  of  30  feet  wide,  extending  along  the  centre  of  each  block, 
line  debtor's  apartment  (seen  on  the  right  of  the  view)  presents  a  front  of  90  feet,  composed  of 
brown  sandstone,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment was  more  than  $450,000.  The  county  prison  was  founded  in  1832,  and  finished  in 
1835 ;  the  debtor's  apartment  in  1836 ;  and  that  for  females  in  1837-38.  Previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  prison,  and  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  the  two  prisons  of  Philadelphia  had  been  situs- 
ted,  one  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets ;  and  the  other  m  the  upper  part  of 
Arch-st    Both  these  sites  are  now  occupied  by  splendid  dwellings. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
four  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  was  laid  out  by  a  company  of  citizens  in 
1836.  The  site  was  originally  occupied  by  the  country  seat  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  No  better  selection  could  possibly  be  made  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead.  Nature  seems  to  have  lavishea  every  variety  of  beauty  and  grandeut 
on  this  secluded  spot ;  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  serpentine  gravelled 
-walks,  and  the  whole  is  shaded  by  ancient  forest  and  ornamental  trees. 
A  beautiftd  Gothic  chapel,  with  its  immense  variegatfed  window  of  stain- 
ed glass,  stands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds.   At  the  entrance  of  the 
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Cemetery  is  a  splendid  colonnade^  widi  appropriate  architeetnral  devices^ 
and  just  within  the  gate,  in  a  small  structure  erected  expressly  for  it,  is 
an  admirable  group  of  statuary  by  Mr.  Thorn,  Ae  self-taught  artist*  rep- 
resenting Sir  Walter  Scott  conversing  with  Old  Mortcdity.  The  remains 
of  several  public  benefactors  have  been  already  entombed  here  ;  siaxmg 
which  are  those  of  the  "  man  of  truth,"  Charles  Thompson^  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress ;  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  for  so  many  years  the  effi- 
cient chairman  of  the  w)sLtering  committee ;  Birch,  the  munificent  bene- 
factor of  the  blind ;  and  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  over  whom 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  monument  has  recently  been  erected. 

Another  beautiful  enclosure,  called  the  Monument  Cemetery,  situated 
nearer  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Girard  College,  was  laid  out  in  1838. 
And  another  is  known  as  Ronaldson's  Cemetery,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  streets,  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city.  Mr.  James  Ronald- 
son  deserves  much  credit  as  the  pioneer  in  this  laudable  enterprise.  He 
laid  out  this  cemetery  on  a  square  belonging  to  himself  several  years  before 
that  of  Laurel  Hill  was  conunenced,  and  it  now  contains  a  large  number 
of  splendid  tombs,  shaded  with  appropriate  trees,  and  adorned  with  flow- 
ers and  shrubbery. 

About  a  mile  below  Laurel  Hill,  the  splendid  bridge  of  the  Columbia 
railroad  crosses  the  Schuylkill.  This  bri(ljg;e  is  at  die  foot  of  the  inclined 
plane.  A  short  distance  above  Laurel  HUl  the  Reading  railroad  crosses 
the  Schuylkill  on  a  fine  bridge  recently  constructed  near  the  FaUs. 


Manayunk. 

Manayunk  is  a  bustling  and  populous  manufacturing  village,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  SchuylkUl,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia.  This  village 
has  grown  up  entirely  since  1818,  by  the  impetus  given  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  which  has  created  a  vast  amount  of  water- 
power  at  this  place*  Previous  to  that  time,  and  to  the  erection  of  the 
Fairmount  dam,  it  was  remarkable  only  for  an  extensive  shad  fishery, 
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with  one  or  two  houses  scattered  here  and  there.  Among  the  earlier 
residents  here  were  the  Leverings  and  the  Tibbin's  family.  In  1823  th« 
only  factory  enumerated  as  being  here  was  Mark  Richuds'  *^  Flat  Rock 
Cotton  Factory."  There  are  now  erected  along  the  canal,  5  cotton  fac- 
tories, 3  woollen  factories,  2  paper-mills,  1  rolling-miD,  1  steel  manufac- 
tory, 1  machine-shop,  1  mill  for  polishing  saws,  and  2  flonring-mills. 
Two  neat  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill  here.  The  Norristown  railroad 
passes  through  the  place.  The  village  also  contains  Catholic,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Episcopal,  rresbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches.  The  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  village  affords  a  delightful  site  for  dwelling-housea, 
conmicmding  a  fine  prospect  of  this  picturesque  valley. 

Germantown  is  a  very  ancient  village  six  miles  northwest  from  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  no  lateral  streets,  but  is  composed  of  dwellings,  stores, 
taverns,  and  occasionally  splendid  mansions  extending  for  four  or  five 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike.  The  houses  are  substantially  built 
generally  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  still  bear  the  quaint  pent-eaves  and 
ponderous  cornices  of  the  last  centurv.  The  population  of  this  lengthy 
place  may  be  about  2,500.  Many  of'^the  citizens  are  wealthv — Shaving 
retired  from  business  in  the  city — and  all  appear  to  eiyoy  that  happy 
competence  that  results  from  quiet  industry,  uninterrupted  by  the  excite- 
ment and  expensive  luxuries  of  a  large  city,  but  still  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  market.  A  railroad  to  the  city  affords  a  ready  means  of 
communication  several  times  a  day.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  village 
is  situated  Logan's  hill,  the  favorite  country  residence  of  James  Logan, 
long  the  distinguished  confidential  secretary  of  Wm.  Penn,  and  eminent 
in  tiie  annals  of  the  earlv  province  as  a  scholar  and  statesman.  Here  he 
spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  his  infirmities  had  forced  him  into 
retirement  He  died  in  1751,  aged  77,  and  lies  among  the  Friends,  in  the 
cemetery  in  Arch,  below  Fourth  st  The  mansion  and  grounds  are  still 
untouched  bv  the  encroachments  of  modem  lot-speculators,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  his  descendants. 


p^'t 

C  '■'  4.    tf^^'''l^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^r^^fx^ 

IRi^ 

n 

Birthplace  of  David  RUtenhouse. 
In  a  secluded  valley  about  a  mile  west  of  Germantown  stand  an  an- 
cient mill  and  a  house,  represented  in  the  annexed  view.    This  was  the 
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birthplace  of  Dayid  Rtttenliotue,  aad  about  this  mill  he  first  learned  to 
exercise  his  mechanical  genius.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is  from 
Mr.  Lord's  American  editicm  of  &e  Universal  Biography : 

This  eminent  methematician  wae  bom  at  Gennantown,  Pii^  April  Stfa,  1733.  ffia  anoestan 
were  emigrants  from  Holland.  He  was  employed  daring  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  a^neuHioeb 
and  occupied  himself  habitually  at  that  penod  with  mathematicaf  studies.  While  reeidin;  with 
his  lather  he  made  himself  master  of  Newton's  Principia,  by  an  English  translation,  vSd  also 
discovered  the  science  of  fluxions,  of  whidi  he  for  a  long  time  supposed  hims^  to  be  the  fint  in- 
Tentor.  His  constitution  being  too  feeble  for  an  agricultural  life,  he  became  a  eloek  and  malfae> 
matical  instrument  maker,  and,  ^thout  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  produced  work  superior  to  that 
of  the  foreign  artists.  He  also  contrived  and  erected  an  orrery,  much  more  complete  than  aay 
which  had  been  before  constructed.  In  1770  he  removed  to  Fhdadelphia,  and  employed  btmsdf 
in  his  trade.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  phiioeaphical  society  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
number  appointed  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  an  account  of  which  he  eommmucated  ta 
the  society.  His  ezcitemettt  was  so  great  on  perceiving  the  ctmtact  of  that  planet  with  the  san  at 
tiie  moment  nredicted,  that  he  feinted.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  to  deUnmtm 
the  boundaryline  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  between  New  York  and  Maseachfutts 
He  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789.  In  1791  he  was  choei 
president  of  the  philosophical  society,  and  held  the  place  till  his  death.  He  was  also,  in  179S» 
appointed  director  of  the  United  States  mint,  and  continued  in  the  office  till  1795,  when  iD  health 
induced  him  to  resign.  His  mathematical  talents  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and  had  it  been  las 
lot  to  have  had  the  advantages  of  education  which  the  great  Eurqiean  mathematirians  eajvysd* 
he  Would  undoubtedly  have  been  excelled  by  none  of  tlMm  in  the  extent  of  his  disooveries,  and 
lustre  of  his  fame. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Germantown  has  been  described  under  Moat- 
gomery  county,  on  pages  490  to  495.  The  following  extracts  are  fram 
several  numbers  written  by  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  and  published  in  Haz- 
ard's Register  and  the  Village  Telegraph. 

The  Germantown  settlement  was  ihrst  taken  up  by  Francis  Danl.  Pastorius,  the  12th  of  tkt 
8th  month,  1683,  by  a  purchase  from  William  Penn  i  and  was  surveyed  and  hud  out  W  the  8»- 
veyor-general,  3d  of  3d  month,  1684,  under  a  grant  to  him,  for  himseif  and  others,  of  €000  aczcs. 
It  pro^sd,  however,  to  contain  but  5700  acres. 

It  was  a  part  of  Sprinp^etsbury  rnxuat,  and  was  distributed  ainong  the  piopnetaiiea  as  fcUowa, 
viz. :  200  acres  to  Francis  D.  Pastorius  himsdf,  on  Chestnut  hiU ;  150  to  Jurian  Hartsfiddci^ 
(the  same  who  in  1676  owned  all  Campjngton ;)  5350  to  Pastorius,  as  agent  to  German  and 
Dutch  owners. 

Pastorius  and  Hartsfielder  were  to  pay  yearly  Is.  per  100  acres,  quit-rent ;  and  all  the  otfiefs 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  1000  acres,  ("  they  having  bought  oflf  the  <;put-Nnt8,'0  forever  to  Wn. 
Penn  and  hdrs. 

Grermantown  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  town  by  a  patent  from  Wm.  Penn,  ezeented  in 
England  in  1689.  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  civilian,  was  made  first  bailifF;  and  Jacob  TeUmr, 
Dirk  Isaacs  op  den  Graff,  and  Herman  op  den  Graff,  three  burghers,  to  act  ez-<^cio  as  tofwn 
magistrates ;  and  eight  yeomen ; — the  whole  to  form  a  general  court  to  sit  once  a  month.  Thtj 
made  laws  and  laid  taxes. 

The  town  lost  its  charter  for  want  of  a  due  election,  (officers  not  beinff  found  willing  to  serve,) 
somewhere  about  1704.  In  a  letter  from  Pastorius  to  Wm.  Penn,  dated  in  1701-^  he  stales  his 
concern  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  get  men  to  serve  in  the  general  court  for  "  consciepce  aake  ;* 
and  he  trusts,  for  a  remedy,  to  an  expected  arrival  of  emigrants.  This  difficulty  probably  arose 
from  the  oaths  used  in  court  proceedings. 

An  the  settlers  in  Cresheim  (or  Cresum)  built  on  the  Cresum  road  before  settling  a  boose  oa  the 
Germantown  road  through  Cresheim.  There  is  an  old  map,  made  in  1700,  in  whieh  aU  thsk 
residences  and  bams  at  that  time  are  mailed. 

The  original  of  the  foUowing  curious  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Johnson,  Esq. : 

**  We  whose  names  are  to  these  presents  subscribed,  do  hereby  certify  unto  all  idiom  it  awy 
eoncem,  that  soon  after  our  aniind  in  this  provinoe  of  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1683,  to  om 
eertain  knowled^  Herman  op  den  Graffs  Dirk  on  den  Graff,  and  Abraham  op  den  GnS,  mm  w«B 
as  we  ourselves,  in  the  cave  of  f^ancis  Daniel  rastoiius,  at  Philadelphia,  did  caqt  lots  for  the 
respective  lots  which  they  and  we  then  b^ran  to  settle  in  Germantown ;  and  the  said  Grafi  (three 
brothen)  have  sold  their  several  lots,  each  by  himself,  no  less  than  if  a  ifivision  in  writing  had 
been  made  by  them.  Witness  our  hands  tins  39th  Nov.  A.  D.  1709.  Lcftagt  Aasts,  Jan  f  wmwm, 
Thomas  Hundus,  William  Strey^ert,  Abraham  Tunes,  Jan  Luchen,  Reiner  Tysen." 

The  first  paper-mill  in  Pennsynrania  was  built  by  Yartet  Rtttenhoose.    It  stood  ahool  101 
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jaidt  Uf^  vo  the  ttneam  than  when  old  Maitm  Rittinibpcife  now  Ily«fl»  at  C.  Maijdei's.  it 
was  earned  off  oy  a  freshet.  Wm.  Penn  wtote  a  letter,  solicitinff  the  good  people  to  snye  soma 
sod  in  rd>mldiiif  it  with  the  monej.  The  gristmill,  now  Nicholas  Rittenhoose's  on  Wissahic- 
con,  below  Markles's,  was  built  tliere,  without  the  nae  of  carts,  or  roads,  or  barrows. 

-  Thomas  Godfrej,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  was  bom  in  Bristol  township,  about  one  voBb 
ftom  Germantown,  in  the  year  1704,  on  a  fium  af^oining  to  Lukens'  mill,  on  the  Church  lane. 
'Hla  fether  died  when  he  was  but  one  year  old.  His  mother  put  her  son  out  to  learn  the  business 
of  a  glazier  and  painter. 

While  engajged  at  this  business  on  the  premises  at  Btanton,  (J.  Logan's  place>)  accidentally 
observing  a  piece  of  &llen  i|[lass»  an  idea  presented  to  his  reflecting  mind,  which  caused  him 
to  quit  his  scaffold  and  go  mto  Afr.  Logan's  library,  where  he  took  down  a  volume  of  Newton. 
Mr.  Logan  entering  at  this  time,  and  seemg  the  book  in  his  hand,  inquired  into  the  motive  of  his 
■eareh,  when  he  was  ezoeedinglv  pleased  with  Godfrey's  ingenuity,  and  from  that  time  becama 
his  zealous  friend.  He  proouxid  for  him  a  skilful  person  to  try  his  quadrant  at  sea ;  and  ftidinc 
it  iull^  answered  every  wish,  he  endeavored  to  serve  him  by  writing  to  his  friends  in  England* 
especially  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  so  as  to  get  for  him  the  reward  offered  by  the  Royal  Society.  This 
was  intended  to  be  a  measure  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Hadlejr, — ^who,  it  was  supposed,  had 
diCained  the  description  of  the  instrument  from  hisn^ihew,  who,  it  was  recollected,  had  seen  it 
in  the  West  Indies.  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  matter  in  the  Logan  fiunily,  as  preserved  1^ 
Birs.  Logan.  James  Logan  asserts,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  Godfrey's  discovery 
was  two  years  prior  to  Hadley's. 

**  Joahna  Fisher,  of  Lewistown,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia,  merchant,  first  tried  the  quadrant 
in  the  bay  of  Delaware."  Afterwards,  Capt.  Wmrht  carried  it  to  Jamaica,  where,  unsuspicioQS 
of  the  piracy,  he  showed  and  explained  it  to  several  Englishmen,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of 
Hadley's. 

Godfrey's  afibction  §or  mathamatical  science  occorred  at  an  early  period,  from  a  chance  oppor. 
tsoiily  of  reading  a  book  on  that  study.  Finding  the  sulnect  perplexed  with  Latin  terms,  be  ap 
plied  himself  to  that  language  with  such  diligence  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  occasional  Latin  he 
found.  Optics  and  astronomy  became  his  favorite  studies.  He  died  in  Dec.  1749.  His  re- 
mains have  recently  been  removed  to  Laurel  Hill  cemetery. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 
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PncB  COUNTT  was  separated  from  Wayne,  by  the  act  of  26th  March, 
1814 ;  and  in  1835  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  to  form  Monroe  co.  Length 
23  miles,  breadth  23 ;  area  about  580  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1820,  on- 
ly 2,894;  in  1830,4,843;  and  in  1840,  3,832.  This  remarkably  sparse 
population,  in  a  countv  bordering  on  the  Delaware,  only  eighty  miles 
firom  New  York  and  Jrailadelphia,  is  caused  by  the  rugged  and  moun* 
tainous  character  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  coimty. 

A  broad  range  of  broken  spurs  of  the  Pokono,  and  more  northwesteriy 
ridges  of  the  Apalachian  system— composed  principally  of  the  slates, 
shfides,  and  sandstones  of  formations  Y III.  and  IX.  of  our  state  geolc^ists — 
sweeps  through  this  county,  forming  a  high,  broken,  and  rather  cold  coun- 
Uy^  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  and  other  timber. 
Tne  soil  of  this  region  is  comparatively  poor,  that  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  warm  fertile  \^leys  of  slate  and  limestone  below  the  Blue  mountain, 
or  at  the  west ;  but,  though  generally  too  cold  for  com,  it  produces,  under 
the  hand  of  cultivation,  good  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  dairy  &rms.  The  extensive  alluvial  flats,  along  the  margin 
of  the  Delaware,  are  very  fertile,  adapted  for  all  agricultural  products, 
and  geneiully  well-cultivated*  The  county  is  abundantly  watered,  and 
contains  some  of  the  best  mill-sites  in  the  statef  many  of  which  are  only 
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partially  improved.  He  Delaware  forms  Ae  northeast  and  southeast 
Doundaries.  The  other  streams  are  tibe  Waullenpaupack,  on  the  northwest 
boundary ;  the  Lackawaxen,  which  flows  a<a*o8s  the  northern  comer ;  the 
Shoholo  and  Bushkill ;  and  those  of  less  note  are  Masthope  or.,  Big-pond 
or.,  Glass  cr.,  Sawkill,  Ramy's  kill^  Dingman's  cr.,  dz:c.  &c.  The  number 
of  Ai/fa,  (the  Dutch  word  for  creek,),  marks  the  fact  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch  along  the  Delaware.     (See  Monroe  co.,  page  474.) 

Most  of  these  streams  have  thejr  Bources  in  ponds  and  marshes,  and 
flow  rather  sluggishly,  for  many  miles,  through  broad,  alluvial  flats,  show- 
ing the  existence  of  a  high  table-land:  on  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
great  slate  and  shale  formation,  near  the  Delaware,  they  are  precipitated 
from  a  great  height  into  wild,  narrow,  and  rocky  glens,  through  which 
they  go  foaming  and  tumbling  on  towards  the  Delaware.  The  Waullen- 
paupack,  near  the  Oswego  and  Milford  turnpike,  pours  down  a  chasm  of 
70  feet,  and  then  dashes  over  three  successive  cataracts,  of  150  feet  in  all, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  SawMll,  at  Milford,  also  falls  over  a  sim- 
ilar precipice.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  from  Carpenter's  point, 
passes  up  the  Delaware,  on  the  New  York  side,  crosses  into  Pike  co.  at 
the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen,  and  continues  up  the  valley  of  that  stream 
into  Wayne  co.  The  citizens  derive  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence 
fiom  the  forest,  and  agriculture  has  been  hitherto  but  a  secondary  busi- 
ness. Many  German  and  Irish  emigrants  are  coming  in,  the  former  of 
"whom  make  good  farmers.  There  are  great  quantities  of  unseated  land 
in  the  interior  of  the  county,  to  be  had  at  from  $2  to  95  per  acre,  whioh 
would  make  many  a  happy  and  independent  home  to  the  poor  laborers 
hovering  around  our  great  cities  in  want  of  work.  The  neighboring 
eountv  of  Sullivan,  in  New  York,  with  an  equally  mountainous  surface, 
and  the  same  kind  of  soil,  bears  a  peculation  of  nearly  20  to  the  square 
mile ;  while  Pike  co.  has  scarcely  7  per  square  mile. 


View  in  Milford. 

The  first  settlement  made  at  Milford,  the  eounty  seat,  was  about  the 
year  1799,  by  one  Vandermark,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  name  to  the  credc 
north  of  the  village.    In  the  year  1800,  there  were  but  two  houses  and  a 
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Uaebnmih's  shop  cm  the  site.  The  whole  plain  was  thickly  grown  over 
with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bushes.  By  some  oardessness  the  under-brush 
took  fire,  and  the  fire  extended  over  the  whole  plain — ^not,  however,  de- 
stroying the  buildings  above  mentioned.  Some  wag  published  a  state- 
ment in  the  pap^s,  that  ''a  fire  had  ravaged  the  town  of  Milford,  and 
had  left  but  two  houses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  standing  I"  The  town, 
in  its  present  shape,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  John  Beddis. 

In  1814  it  became  the  county  seatf  of  Pike  co.,  since  which  time  it  has 
increased  gradually — most  rapidly  in  the  speculative  times  of  1886.  The 
buildings  are  situated  principally  on  two  streets,  in  the  shape  of  an  L. 
The  preceding  view  was  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  street  running  nordi 
and  south.  The  town  contains  the  courthouse,  a  jail  seldom  tenanted, 
a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church,  and  an  academy.  The  Sawkill, 
iPirhich  dashes  down  the  ravine  near  the  southern  border  of  the  town, 
turns  several  mills  in  its  course.  The  citizens  are  much  engaged  in  the 
lumber-trade.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  here  across  the  Delaware.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
vicinity,  are  immigrants  firom  France.  They  make  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing citizens  and  farmers ;  and  by  their  good  taste  give  an  air  of  neatness 
and  embellishment  to  their  dwellings,  which  stimulates  others  to  do  like- 
*wise.  Tlie  construction  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  caned  has  ti^en 
much  business  away  firom  this  town  to  Port  Jarvis,  in  New  York,  six 
miles  above. 

About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  southwest  of  Milford,  in  a  very  secluded 
spot,  may  be  seen  the  magnificent  falls  of  the  SawkilL  This  stream,  af- 
ter flowing  sluggishly  finr  some  miles  through  level  table-land,  is  here 
precipitated  over  two  perpendicular  ledges  of  slate  rook — ^the  first  of 
about  20  feet,  and  the  second  about  60  feet — into  a  wild,  rocky  gorge. 
The  stream  still  continues,  dashing  and  foaming  on  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  over  smaller  precipices,  and  through  chasms  scarcely  wide  enough 
for  an  individual  to  pass.  The  beetling  clifis  that  form  the  sides  of  the 
gorge  are  surmount^  and  shaded  by  cedars  and  hemlocks,  that  impart  a 
peculiarly  sombre  and  terrific  air  to  the  scenery. 

The  scuface  of  the  hill  by  which  thev  are  approached  is  on  a  level 
vnik  the  top  of  the  second  fcdl ;  and  the  spectator,  on  account  of  the 
bashes  and  trees,  may  reach  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  within 
almost  leaping  distance  of  the  falls,  before  he  perceives  them ;  and  if  he 
diould  happen  for  the  first  time  to  have  trodden  that  lonely  path  without 
a  companion,  after  the  shades  of  twilight  had  thrown  a  deeper  gloom 
arouna  the  glen,  he  will  not  soon  forget  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

Wn^oNvnxB  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waullenpaupack, 
-where  the  Oswego  tiunpike  crosses  it,  and  near  the  great  falls  of  that 
creek.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  justice  of  Wayne  county,  before  the 
separation  of  Pike  oo. ;  but  the  removal  of  the  county  business  checked 
its  posperity.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.  On  the  turnpike,  about  a  mile  or  two  southeast  of  Wilsonville, 
is  Tafton,  a  small,  but  smart  village,  of  recent  growth. 

Bushville  is  a  small  village  on  tibe  Delaware,  near  Bushkill  creek. 

The  Sylvania  Association,  a  company  recently  formed  in  New  Yoric 
and  Albany  for  carrying  out  the  system  of  ^  Inmstrial  organization  and 
•ocial  refbnn,  {HK^unded  by  Charles  Fourier,"  have  started  a  colony  in 
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Saivkill  Falls. 

Lackawaxen  township,  between  Shoholy  and  Lackawaxen  creeks, 
nortlieast  of  the  Milford  and  Owego  turnpike.  Great  benefits  are  antici- 
pi^ed  by  this  colony  from  the  principle  of  association, — ^that  is,  from  own- 
ing and  cultiTating  their  ^  domain"  in  conmion,  and  dwelling  together  lA 
one  or  more  immense  mansions  called  phedanxteriesj — ^whereby  the  ex- 
penses of  separate  hoose-bnilding  and  house-keeping  shall  be  avoided, 
a^  the  distinction  of  master  and  servant  be  abcuished.  The  following 
facts  are  derived  from  a  pamphlet  containing  the  constitution  and  bye- 
laws,  with  some  additional  information  from  an  officer  of  the  association 
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The  mModatioii  was  formed  early  in  1843»  by  a  fow  dtiaens  of  NewToik  and  AHmny,  maiiily 
mechanics.  Id  April,  about  2500  acres  of  land,  in  three  large  tracts,  was  purchased,  and  a  pio* 
neer  diYision  of  some  40  persons  entered  upon  the  possession  and  improvement  of  the  land.  The 
ntimber  has  been  increased  (in  Oct.  1843)  to  about  130  or  140,  including  about  25  whole  families 
«f  men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  single  persons.  These  colonists  are  generally  young,  or 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  **  all  recognizing  Ubor  as  the  true  and  npble  destiny  of  man  on  earth.** 
Tlie  soil  of  the  domain  is  a  deep  loam,  well  calculated  for  tiUage  and  grazing.  About  80  acres 
had  been  cleared  before  the  association  purchased  the  tract ;  and  they  found  upon  it  a  saw-millf 
an  unfinished  grist-mill,  and  two  or  three  dwellings,  5lc.,  which  have  served  for  the  temporary 
aocomraodatioQ  of  the  colonists.  They  have  now  about  160  aeres  cleared.  It  is  intended  to 
«rect  a  niacious  edifice  for  a  dwelling,  with  workshop,  Slc  The  land  lies  in  gentle  sloping  ridges» 
with  valleys  between  and  wide  level  tablelands  at  the  top.  Much  of  it  can  be  cleared  at  $6  per 
acre.  A  small  stream,  or  branch  of  the  Shoholy,  passes  through  it,  affording  abimdant  water. 
power  for  all  purposes.  The  domain  is  three  to  five  miles  irom  Sie  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
14  miles  northwest  from  Milford,  and  94  ftom  New  York  citj  by  the  Afilford  turnpike,  or  110  by 
way  of  Port  Jervis,  Middletown,  and  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  railroad. 

Any  person  of  good  character  may  become  a  member  of  the  association,  by  owning  a  shaiOi 
(^95,)  and  laboring  on  the  domain  under  the  ndes  of  the  association. 

A  capital  of  $10,000  has  been  raised  by  subscription,  upon  which  legal  interest  is  paid  by  the 
association.  This  capital  is  to  be  increased,  when  pcacticable,  to  $1(K),000.^  Labor  is  paid  for 
on  a  graduated  scale  of  compensation,  accordixig  as  it  is  considered  more  or  less  repulsive,  neces- 
sary, useful,  or  agreeable.  Members  are  at  Hberty  to  pursue  any  branch  of  employment  they 
may  select ;  but  Sd  labor  performed  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  association,  and  must  be  pros- 
ecuted on  the  domain,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  association.  Disputes  must  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  with  privilege  of  appeal  to  a  supreme  court  of  the  colony ;  but  any  member  who 
seeks  legal  redress  out  of  the  colony  shall  be  expelled.  Women  receive  five-eighths  the  wages 
of  a  man ;  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  oncthird-— from  fifteen  to  eighteen  one-half.  Profits  are 
divided  annually,  and  aU  balances  due  individuals,  above  their  board,  clothing,  and  other  items 
of  expenditure,  are  to  be  credited  as  stock.  A  library,  and  suitable  apartments  for  public  eaer* 
CMes  and  amusements,  are  to  be  provided.  The  great  edifice  is  to  be  leased  according  to  an  as* 
sessment  of  the  various  apartments,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  per  cent  on  its  cost.  Members 
w1m>  wish  to  take  their  meals  separately  may  do  so  by  paying  extra,  and  may  use  any  extra  fur- 
niture which  they  choose  to  have  at  their  individual  cost.  Uhildrai  under  ten,  and  the  a^^  and 
infirm,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  association.  Young  women  may  vote  at  the  age  of  eighteeOy 
and  young  men  at  twenty.  The  association  may  not  hire  a  minister  of  religion,  but  provides  a 
loom,  in«which  any  one  mvited  and  paid  by  individuals  may  preach.  The  association  may  not 
suppress  any  pubhc  amusement,  nor  **  exdhde  wine  or  ardent  spirits  from  the  tables  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  shall  furnish  the  same  to  any  member  desirous  of  umng  them,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  reference  to  wearing  apparel,  or  other  articles."  <*  Drunkenness  subjects  the 
gmlty  party  to  public  rebuke,  fine,  or  expulsion.**  If  too  many  select  any  one  occupation,  the 
sopenrameraries  are  detached  by  lot  Thomas  W.  MThiteley,  president ;  J.  D.  Pierson,  vice-pres. 
ident ;  J.  T.  S.  Smith,  secretary ;  Horace  Greeley,  treasurar— «11  of  whom  at  present  reside  in 
New  York  city,  except  the  vice-president 

Another  colony  of  individuals,  piindpally  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  title  of  the  '^  Social  Reform  Unity,"  have  recently  made  a  settlement 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  adyoining  the  Monroe  ca  line. 


POTTER  COUNTY. 

PoTTBft  couimr  was  separated  from  Lycoming,  by  the  act  of  26th  Marcb» 
1804.  Length  37  miles,  breadth  30 ;  area  1,106  sq.  miles.  PopolatioQ 
in  1810,  29;  in  1820,  186;  in  1880,  1,265;  in  1840,  8,371. 

The  county  comprises  ike  high,  rolling,  and  table-land,  adjacent  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state,  lying  on  the  outskirts  ci  the  great  bit»* 
minous  coal  formation.  Its  streams  are  the  sources  of  the  Allegheny,  Ae 
,  and  the  West  luranch  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  a  resident  of 
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the  ooonty  says  that  a&  these  streaais  head  so  near  together,  that  a  man 
in  thrtse  hoora  mi^  drink  fitun  waters  that  flow  into  the  Golf  of  St  Law- 
rence, the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Chesapeake  bay,  respectively.  The 
names  of  these  sources  are  the  Allegheny,  the  Gren^we,  me  East  ln«Bch 
of  Sinnemahoning,  Kettle  cr.,  Pine  or.,  and  Cowanesqne  cr.  The  soil  is 
a  chocolate-colored  loam,  of  fair  quality,  covered  with  a  heavy  groi^th 
of  beech,  me^e,  elm,  basswood,  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  hemlock;  and 
along  the  streams,  hickory,  butternut,  and  thorn.  The  land  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  grazing.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  bituminous  coal  and 
iron-ore  are  found ;  and  a  bed  of  coal  has  been  recently  discovered  within 
three  miles  of  Coudersport.  The  leading  roads  of  the  county  are  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  in  a  new  county. 

CoutrEBspoRT  thc  couu^  Seat,  is  a  small  but  thriving  town,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  at  the  crossing  ci  the  great  east  and 
west  state  road.  Another  road  leads  to  Jersey  Slwre,  on  the  West  Branch. 
The  place  contains  a  stone  courthouse  and  jaol,  an  academy,  three  stores, 
two  taverns,  a  carding-machine,  miUs,  and  dwellings.  Stated  preachings 
by  ministers  of  different  denominations,  is  regularly  ei\joyed  on  the  sabbath* 

John  Keating,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  owns  immense  tracts  of  wild 
lands  in  this  region,  presented  one  half  of  the  town-plot  tor  the  use  of 
the  county,  and  9500  for  the  academy.  He  also  gave  50  acres  of  land 
to  each  of  the  first  50  families  that  settled  on  his  land ;  and  many  other 
benevolent  acts  of  that  gentleman  are  gratefully  remembered  by  the  early 
settlers. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  the  population  with  the  area,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  still  a  wudemess ;  and  although  enter- 
prising settlers  are  fast  coming  in,  there  is  still  a  vast  quantity  of  **  un- 
seated" farming  land,  that  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  rate.  The  history 
of  the  early  pioneers  is  one  m  extreme  toil  and  hardship,  yet  health  and 
competence  have  been  their  reward ;  and  where  they  found  nought  but 
a  howling  wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  Indian,  the  bear,  the  wdf^ 
the  panther,  the  elk,  and  the  deer,  they  now  see  cultivated  fields,  abound- 
ing widi  cattle  and  sheep,  and  an  industrious  population,  furnished  with 
mills,  schools,  and  manufactories.  The  following  extracts  are  fixmi  the 
oorreq>ondence  of  respectable  citizens  of  the  county.  An  early  settler, 
Beiyamin  Birt,  Esq.,  says — 

In  the  Tear  1808  an  east  and  wmt  road  was  opened  throogh  Potter  eo.  Heana.  John  Keatinr 
&>  Co^  of  Philadelphia,  owning  largre  tracts  of  land  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  ooonty,  agteal 
with  laaae  Lyman,  Esq.,  to  undertake  the  opening  of  the  road.  In  the  &J1  of  1809  Mr.  Lyman 
eame  in,  with  sevarai  hands,  and  erected  a  rude  cabin,  into  which  he  moved  in  March,  1810. 
He  then  had  but  one  neiehbor  in  the  county,  who  was  four  miles  distant  I  moved  in  on  the  4tib 
May,^  181 1,  and  had  to  fi^w  the  £tshion  of  the  country  for  building  and  other  domestic  i 


■'  which  was  rather  tough,  there  being  not  a  bushel  of  grain  or  potatoes,  nor  a  pound  of  meat, 
cept  wild,  to  be  had  in  the  county ;  mit  there  were  leeka  and  nettles  in  abundanoe,  which,  with 
▼enison  and  bear's  meat,  seascmed  with  hard  worii  and  a  keen  appetite,  made  a  most  ddicioos 
dish.  The  friendly  Indians  of  difibrent  tribes  frequently  visited  us  on  their  hunting  exeuraiens. 
Amonff  other  vexations  were  the  gnats,  a  very  minute  but  poisonous  insect,  that  annoyed  up  hx 
mofe  than  musquitoes,  or  even  than  hunger  and  cold ;  and  in  summer  we  could  not  work  wiUiout 
raisinga  smd^e  around  us. 

Our  roads  were  so  bad  that  we  had  to  fetch  our  provisions  50  to  70  miles  on  paok-horMs.  In 
this  way  we  lived  until  we  could  raise  our  own  frain  and  meat  B^  the  time  we  had  gsain  to 
grind,  Mr.  Lyman  had  built  a  small  grist-mill ;  but  the  roads  still  being  bad,  and  the  mifl  at  some 
distance  from  me,  I  fixed  an  Indian  samp-mortar  to  pound  my  com,  and  afterwards  I  contrived 
a  snail  hand-miU,  hj  which  I  have  ground  nMny  a  busheV--but  it  was  hard  work.  When  we 
went  out  after  provisions  with  a  team,  we  were  compelled  to  OMip  out  in  the  woodt ;  nud,  H  in 
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Early  method  ofpatmding  com. 

the  winter,  to  chop  down  a  maple-tree  for  our  cattle  to  browse  cm  all  nighty— and  on  thifl  kind  of 
long  fodder  we  had  to  keep  our  cattle  a  good  p«ui  of  the  winter. 

Whoi  I  came  here  I  had  a  hone  that  I  called  "  Main  dependenee,"  on  acoount  of  hia  being  a 
g!OQd  steady  old  fellow.  He  used  to  cany  my  whole  fiunily  on  hia  back  whenever  we  went  to 
a  wedding,  a  raising,  a  logging-bee,  or  to  visit  our  neighbors,  for  several  years,— until  the  inoreas* 
higload  comprised  myself,  my  wife,  and  three  childrenr— five  in  all. 

We  had  often  to  pack  our  provisions  80  miles  from  Jersey  Shore.  60  miles  of  the  rand  was 
without  a  house ;  and  in  the  wmter,  when  deq>  snows  came  on  and  caught  as  on  the  road  with* 
oat  fire,  we  should  have  perished  if  several  of  us  had  not  been  in  company  to  assist  each  other. 

The  want  of  leather,  after  our  first  shoes  were  worn  out,  was  severely  felt  Neither  tanner  nor 
shoemaker  lived  in  the  county.  But  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  I  made  me  a 
tvough  out  of  a  big  pine-tree,  into  which  I  put  the  hides  of  any  cattle  that  died  among  ns.  '  I 
naed  ashes  for  tannine  them  instead  of  lime,  and  bear's  grease  for  oiL  The  thickest  served  for 
8cde  leather,  and  the  Uiinner  ones,  dressed  with  a  drawing-knife,  for  upper  leather ;  and  thus  I 
made  shoes  for  myself  and  neighbors. 

I  had  14  miles  to  go  in  winter  to  mill  with  an  ox  team.  The  weather  was  oold,  and  the  snow 
detp  ;  no  roads  were  broken,  and  no  bridges  built  across  the  streams.  I  had  to  wade  the  streamst 
and  carnr  the  baffs  on  my  back.  The  ice  was  frozen  to  my  coat  as  heav;]^  as  a  bushel  of  com. 
I  worked  hard  all  day  and  got  only  seven  miles  the  first  xught,  when  I  chained  my  team  to  a  tree, 
and  walked  three  miles  to  house  myself.  At  the  second  night  I  reached  the  miU.  My  oonrage 
often  foiled,  and  I  had  almost  resolved  to  rstom ;  bat  when  I  thought  of  my  children  oryiag  for 
bread,  I  took  new  courage^ 

Mr.  John  Peat,  another  old  pioneer,  in  a  commnnication  in  the  Forester 
in  1834,  says : 

It  wfll  be  S3  years  the  23d  day  of  May,  1834,  since  I  moved  into  Potter  ooonty.  Old  Mr« 
Ayies  was  in  the  county  at  that  time,  and  had  been  in  the  county  about  five  years  akme.  Jn 
the  fall  before  I  came,  three  families — {Benjamin  Birt,  Major  Lyman,  and  a  Mr.  Shaman)-^ 
moved  to  the  county.    The  Eiast  and  West  State  Road  was  cut  out  the  year  before  I  moved  in. 

It  was  very  lonesome  for  several  yean.  People  would  move  in,  and  stay  a  short  time»  and 
move  awaj  again.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  settlers  beean  to  stick.  I  made  s^mo 
little  olearmg,  and  planted  some  srarden  seeds,  dc^.,  the  first  spring.  We  brought  a  small  stock 
of  provisions  with  us.  On  the  3d  day  of  July  I  started,  with  my  two  yoke  of  oxen,  to  go  to  Jer- 
aey  Shon,  to  mill,  to  powure  flour.  I  crossed  Pine  creek  eighty  times  going  to^  and  eightytivea 
oooiing  frmn  null,  was  gone  eighteen  days,  broke  two  azletiees  to  my  wagon,  tqioet  twice,  andoM 
wheel  oame  off  in  crossing  the  creek. 

Jersey  Shore  was  the  nearest  place  to  procure  povisions,  and  the  road  was  drsadful.  The  few 
aeeds  tint  I  was  able  to  plant  the  first  year,  yielded  bat  litfle  produce.  We  however  raised  mom 
balf-fljrown  potatoes,  some  tomips,  and  soft  oom,  vritfa  which  we  made  out  to  Uve,witfaDat  soflbr* 
inff,  till  the  next  spring,  at  planlinff  time,  when  I  planted  all  the  seeds  that  I  had  left ;  and 
when  I  finished  planting,  we  had  noUiing  to  eat  but  leeks,  cow-cabbage,  and  milk.  We  lived  on 
lec^  and  eow-cabbage  as  long  as  they  kept  green — about  six  weeks.  My  family  consisted  of 
my  wdfe  and  two  chfldren ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  work,  thongfa  foint'  for  want  of  food. 
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Tbe  first  winter,  the^BBoir  fen  Tttj  deep.  Tbe  finit  wintar  Hwiidi,  it  nowod  S5  dtjFS  out  ^ 
80 ;  and  during  the  three  winter  moalha  it  mowed  70  dejy;pk  ^  eold  ope  yoke  of  m  j  osbb  in  th« 
fcO,  the  other  yoke  I  wintered  on  browie ;  bat  in  the  Bfrmg  one  ox  died,  and  the  other  I  nld  to 
procure  food  for  my  family,  and  was  now  destitute  of  a  team,  and  had  nothing  but  my  own  hunim 
to  dqiend  upon  to  clear  my  lands  and  raise  provisions.  We  wore  out  aU  our  shoes  the  first  yew. 
We  1^  no  way  to  get  more* — no  money,  nothing  toseO,and-but  little  toeat^— and  were  in  dread, 
fill  distress  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  1  was  obliged  to  work  and  travd  in  the  woo& 
barefooted.  Afler  a  while,  our  clothes  were  worn  out.  Our  family  increased,  and  the  childrai 
were  nearly  naked.  I  had  a  bn^ran  date  that  I  brought  from  Jersey  Shwe.  I  sold  that  to  Haoy 
Lyman,  and  bought  two  ftiwn.4duns,  of  which  my  wue  made  a  pcitiooat  for  BCary ;  and  Maty 
wore  the  petticoat  until  she  outgrew  it ;  then  Rboda  took  it,  till  she  outgrew  it ;  then  Susan  had 
it»  till  she  outgrew  it ;  then  it  iiul  to  Abigail,  and  she  wore  it  out. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

ScHUTLKiLL  couNTT  was  Separated  from  Berks  and  Northampton,  by  the 
act  of  1st  March,  1811.  Length  30  miles,  breadth  20 ;  area  745  sq.  milea 
Population  in  1820,  11,339;  in  1830,  20,744;  in  1840,  29,053. 

The  surface  of  the  coun^  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged.  A  pleas- 
ant and  fertile  red-shale  valley  lies  between  the  Kittatinny  and  Second 
mountains ;  but  the  region  beyond,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  val- 
leys of  the  streams,  is  of  little  value,  comparatively,  fot  agricultural  pur- 
poses— ^the  great  wealth  of  that  region  consisting  in  its  coal-mines. 
There  are  farms  there,  it  is  true,  and  more  will  be  opened,  stimulated  by 
the  excellent  market  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  but,  as  a  general  rale, 
the  coal-region  of  Schuylkill  county  must  look  below  the  Second  moun- 
tain, or  even  below  the  Blue  mountain,  for  its  agricultural  supplies.  The 
mountain  ranges  run  from  southwest  to  northeast :  the  leading  chains  are 
the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountain,  which  forms  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  county ;  the  Second  mountain ;  Sharp  mountain,  which  is  the  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  coal  measures  ;  Mine  hill,  and  Broad  mountain, 
which  contain  the  principal  veins  of  coal ;  and  the  Mahcmtango  and  Ma- 
hanoy  mountain,  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  county. 

The  Schuylkill,  with  its  branches.  Little  Schuylkill,  Norwegian,  and 
Mill  cr.,  is  the  principal  stream  of  the  county.  The  Swatara,  the  Ma- 
hantango,  and  Mahanoy  creeks  drain  the  southwestern  end;  and  tiie 
sources  of  Catawissa  cr..  Lizard,  and  Mahoning  creeks  are  also  within 
the  county. 

The  great  southern  anthracite  coed-field  is  about  65  miles  long,  extend- 
ing from  the  Summit-mine  of  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  neighborhocd  of  Pine 
Grove,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches :  the  northern  one,  under  the 
name  of  Wiconisco  mountain,  extending  westwardly  beyond  the  coun^ 
line  to  Lyken*s  valley,  in  Dauphin  county ;  and  the  other  embraced  be- 
tween the  Stony  mountain  and  a  continuation  of  the  Sharp  mountain, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  Susquehanha.  This  coal-field  is  about  five  miles 
in  width,  between  the  northern  slope  of  Sharp  mountain  and  the  south- 
em  slope  of  Broad  mountain ;  and  is  divided  dv  low  ridges,  or  anticlinal 
axes,  caused  by  subterranean  forces,  into  the  mmor  basins  of  Broad  moun- 
tain, Mine  hill,  and  Pottsville.  Professor  Rogers,  the  state  geologist,  re- 
marks :   ^  From  geological  evidences,  too  numerous  and  spiking  to  be 
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qaestionedy  we  infer  tibat  all  the  coal  deposits  of  our  aathraoite  region 
o^we  their  mcNre  or  less  inclined  posture,  and  their  limits,  to  the  influence 
of  two  grand  causes,  namely-T-snbterranean  elevation,  and  the  superficial 
denuding  action  of  a  deluge.      ^  C<mnected  with  this  violent  upheaving  ac- 
tion of  the  coal  strata,  outside  of  die  coal  basins,  enormous  parallel  unirdt^ 
lings  of  the  coal  measures  themselves  have  taken  place,  causing  great  intri- 
eacy  in  the  internal  structure  of  many  parts  of  these  regions.    This  is  aug^ 
mented  by  the  existence  of  great  dislocations,  the  results  of  the  same 
subterranean  movements."    To  the  same  cause  Prof.  Rogers  attributes 
the  peculiar  phenomena  discovered  in  Sharp  mountain,  throughout  an 
extent  of  probably  thirty  miles,  indicating  that  the  coal  measures  of  that 
mountain  have  been  tilted  over  bctckwa^s,  or  towards  the  north,  break- 
ing the  coal  up  into  small  flakes,  and  giving  to  its  strata  a  dip  contrary 
to  that  which  they  should  naturally  have  on  the  southern  side  of  the  basin. 
Broad  and  Sharp  mountains,  the  boundaries  of  the  basin,  are  cut  down 
at  various  places,  by  the  difierent  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  the  coal- 
field, or  pass  throu^  it.    It  is  penetrated  by  the  Little  Schuylkill,  at  Ta- 
maqua,  by  the  river  Schuylkill  at  Pottsville,  by  the  West  Branch  at  Mi- 
nersville,  and  by  Swatara  creek  at  Pine  Grove ;  and  at  the  west  by  the 
Wiconisco  and  Stony  creeks.    The  northern  boundary  is  also  cut  through 
by  Roush's  creek,  a  branch  of  Mahantango.    These  creeks,  or  passes 
through  the  mountains,  afibrd  outlets  for  the  coal,  and  favorable  sites  for 
the  location  of  canals  and  railroads.    The  principal  of  these  improve- 
ments are  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  penetrating  the  first  coal-field  at 
Pottsville,  and  terminating  at  Port  Carbon ;  the  Reading  railroad,  termi- 
nating, itself,  at  Pottsville,  but  connecting  there  with  another  railroad  up 
the  ^huylkill  valley,  ten  miles — with  Sie  Danville  and  Pottsville  rail- 
road, and  several  other  small  roads  diverging  from  Pottsville — and  with 
the  West  Branch  railroad  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  the  Little  Schuylkill 
railroad  at  Port  Clinton.    The  Union  canal  reaches  near  to  the  coal-field 
at  Pine  Grove,  from  which  railroads  diverge  to  the  mines.    These  larger 
railroads  have  innumerable  lateral  branches,  communicating  with  each 
diflferent  mine.    Besides  these  improvements,  there  is  an  excellent  stoned 
turnpike  leading  from  Reading,  through  Qrwigsburg  and  Pottsville,  to 
Sunbury.    Iron-ore  of  good  qimlity  has  been  found  at  a  number  of  the 
coal-mines,  and  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made,  at  Pottsville,  in 
reducing  iron-ore  with  the  anthracite;  but  hitherto  the  coal  business 
has  been  found  the  most  profitable.    The  original  population  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  county  consisted  of  Grerman  farmers  from  Berks  county ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  miners  are  Welsh  and  Irish,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch 
and  Germans ;  and  the  trading  classes  in  the  coal-region  are  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  New  England,  and  Ireland. 

As  early  as  1790,  a  few  quiet  German  farmers,  among  whom  was  the 
founder  of  Orwigsburg,  had  ventured  up  from  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  Bucks  county,  into  the  red-shale  vallejrs  between  the  luttatinny 
and  Second  mountain.  These  settlements  increased,  as  all  Germtm  set- 
tlements do,  very  slowly  and  surely,  until  the  establishment  of  the  county, 
in  1811,  aided  to  build  up  the  county  town,  and  infused  a  more  vigorous 
growth  in  the  settlement.  Still  the  region  above  Second  mountain  re- 
mained a  desolate  wilderness :  a  lonely  road  ran  through  the  wild  gorges, 
and  over  the  Broad  mountain,  to  Sunbury ;  and  here  and  there  was  the 
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aabitt  ct  some  daring  baokwoodnnaiiy  or  hardy  Imnbermaii^  wiM>  kept  an 
humble  house  of  entertainment  for  the  few  who  were  compelled  to  go 
over  the  road.  As  for  the  lands  that  now  sell  for  their  9lO0fiO(y^  for  a 
small  tract,  and  pour  forth  cmnucdiv  their  thonsaad  tons  of  ooal,  if  they 
had  the  honor  <^  being  owned  at  all,  they  Were  known  only  as  the  valae- 
less  property  of  some  venerable  German,  or  lone  widow,  who  esteemed 
it  a  burden  to  pay  the  taxes.  Some  of  them  had  been  taken,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  refused,  by  city  merchants,  in  payment  for  desperate 
debts.  The  following  history  of  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  the 
coal  of  this  region  into  notice,  is  from  a  report  made,  in  1833,  to  the  Coal 
Mining  Association ;  and  from  a  report  to  the  state  senate,  in  1834,  by 
Samuel  J.  Packer,  Esq. : — 

So  eailj  at  1790,  ooal  was  known  to  abound  in  this  county ;  bnt»  it  being  of  a  differant  qoalitf 
ftom  that  known  to  our  amiths  aa  bituminous  ooal,  and  bein^  hard  of  iniitioii,  it  waa  deemed 
Qseloss,  until  about  the  year  1795,  when  a  blacksmith,  named  Whetstone,  iRougfat  it  into  noCiee^ 
hy  va&Dg  it  in  his  smithory.    His  success  induced  sevoral  to  dig  for  coal,  and,  when  found,  to  at^ 


tempt  the  boming  of  it;  but  the  difficulty  was  so  neat  that  it  did  not  succeed. 
About  the  year  1800,  a  Mr.  William  Morriss,  ^dio  own^  a  large  tract  of  1 
borhood  of  Port  Carbon,  procured  a  quantity  of  coal,  and  took  it  to  Philadelphia ;  but  he 


unable,  with  all  his  exertions,  to  bring  it  into  notice.  He  abandoned  all  his  plans,  returned,  and 
sold  his  lands  to  B€r.  Pott,  the  late  proprietor.  From  that  time  to  about  the  year  1806,  no  for- 
ther  efibrts  to  use  it  were  made.  About  that  time,  in  cutting  the  taiLrace  for  the  Vaflej  Porgv, 
on  the  Schuylkill,  they  struck  on  a  seam  of  coal,  ndiich  induced  David  Berlin,  a  bbichanntb  'm 
the  neighborhood,  to  make  trial  oi  it  His  success  was  complete ;  and  finm  that  period  it  Ikas 
been  partially  used. 

In  the  jTcar  1819,  our  fellow^itisen,  CoL  George  Shoemaker,  procured  a  quantity  of  coal  fioai 
a  shaft  sunk  on  a  tract  he  had  recently  purchased,  on  the  Norwegian,  and  now  owned  by  &a 
North  American  Coal  Company,  and  niown  as  the  Centreville  mines.  With  this  he  loaded  siBa 
wagons,  and  proceeded  to  rhUadelphia.  Much  time  was  spent  by  him  in  endeaTorin^  to  intio- 
duce  it  to  notice ;  but  all  his  efibrts  proyed  unavailing.  Those  who  deigned  to  try  it  declared 
CoL  Shoemaker  to  be  an  impostor,  for  attempting  to  impose  stone  on  tl^m  for  coal ;  and  wws 
damonnis  against  him.  Not  discouraged  by  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  cast  upon  him,  he  persisted 
in  the  undertaking ;  and  at  last  succored  in  disposing  of  two  loads,  for  the  cost  of  tranaporta. 
tiott.  The  remaining  seven  he  gave  to  persons  who  promised  to  tejr  to  use  it,  and  lost  aO  the 
•oal  and  ehaiges.  Messrs.  Mdlon  and  Bishop,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  were  induced  to  saaka 
trial  of  it  in  their  rolling.min,  in  Delaware  county;  and  finding  it  to  answer  folly  the  ebanctar 
given  it  by  Col.  ShoenuOLer,  noticed  its  usefulness  in  the  Phila<felphia  papers.    From  that  pcxiodl 


r  supplying  those  articles  of  foreign  product  that  were  required  i 
sities.  Tlie  lumber  procured  during  the  winter  was  formed  into  rafts,  and  sent  down  when  spring 
freshets  rendered  the  river  navigable.  By  this  uncertain  and,  at  all  times,  precarious  mode  of 
oonveyance,  the  product  of  this  county  was  conveyed  to  market,  until  the  canal  was  flomnints^ 
inthevearl835. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  fow  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  citizens  projected  a  canal  from  Phik- 
ddphia  to  this  place,  under  an  impression'  that  ue  lumber  of  Schuylkill  county,  and  the  gnin 
•f  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Susquehanna,  would  find  a  vent,  and  ultimatdy  afford  a  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders.  At  that  period  thera  were  a  few  who  looked  forward  to  a  time  whw 
the  coal  from  this  county  would  be  the  piinci{«l  artide  of  export,  and  would  became  an  artkia 
of  general  use ;  but  the  number  was  small,  and  a  vast  majority  looked  on  the  formation  of  a  ca- 
nal, through  this  wild  and  mountainous  region,  as  a  chimerical  scheme,  more  fitted  for  speenia- 
tors  in  a  stock.4narket  than  from  any  ben^  that  might  result  to  the  stockholders  or  the  pohbe. 

In  the  year  1813,  several  small  openings  were  made,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  copntv,  by  sink^ 
ing  shafts ;  and  the  ooal  taken  out  was  vended  to  the  smiths,  and  others  in  the  neigfaborhood,  at 
twentyUlye  cents  per  bushel,  or  (3  50  per  ton,  at  the  pit's  mcmth.  These  shafts  were  sunk  bat  a 
fow  foet,  in  the  crop  of  the  vein,  and  the  ooal  raised  by  means  of  the  common  windlass  and 
buckets ;  and,  so  soon  as  they  attained  a  dq>th  where  the  water  became  troubleaome^  (wtaoh  sel- 
dom exceeded  thirty  feet,)  the  shaft  was  abandoned  and  another  sunk,  and  the  same  process  m- 
dergone. 

in  the  year  1823,  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  mode  of  working,  in  substituting  horse, 
power,  by  the  gin,  for  the  windlass  heretofore  used ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  clear  the  w«t« 
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iRmterinftiwith|;rMfterluS%^«&dloiiakl\tftti«rontlM  reaas.  Bot  wtth  tiik  (m  it  was 
then  evaefevnd)  great  inqvovwrnit,  the^  ware  onljr  enahled  to  nm  down  the  vein  for  a  abort  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  eoal,  in  point  of  oompanson,  was  inferior— as  experience  has  since  taught  that 
the  crop  is  not  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  taken  ont  lower,  and  when  the  loof  and  floor  have  at- 
tained the  legnhtfity  and  hardness  so  neeessaiy  to  eosnre  sood  coal. 

As  hr  back  as  1814,  drifts  had  been  nm  en  the  heads  of  veins,  in  several  places,  and  the  coal 
broogfat  firom  them  in  wheelbanows ;  but  it  was  not  until  1827  that  the  raihfoad  was  introdooed 
into  drifts.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  drifts  have  been  the  univenal  mode.  Improve^ 
meats  have  been  makhi^  from  that  to  the  present  thne ;  and  it  is  bdieved  they  have  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  has  so  long  been  desired,  and  such  as  to  enalde  the  miner  to  work  en 
the  best  and  cheapest  plan. 

The  Schuylkill  ^Navigation  Company  were  incorporated  with&wt  mining  and  trading  privileges ; 
and  hence  it  was,  and  of  consequence  must  continue  to  be,  their  interest  to  invite  tonnage  hem 
eveiy  quarter,  and  from  every  source.  This  valuable  improvonent,  108  miles  in  length,  was 
commenced  in  1815,  and  coi^eted  at  an  eipense  of  1^,966,480.  ToHs  were  &8t  taken  in 
1818,  amounting  to  $933 ;  and  i^om  that  time  until  1825,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  company,  that  any  account  was  kept  of  the  toUs  on  the  separate  articles  of  too- 
na^  but  that  the  whole  amounted,  for  the  year  1834,  to  $635.  The  next  year,  1835,  at  which 
poiod  mar  be  date^  the  commencement  of  the  coal4rade  on  the  SchuylkiU,  the  tolls  increased 
to  $15,775.  Of  this  sum,  |^9,700  were  received  from  coal.  Having  a  free  navigation,  open  to 
all  who  chose  to  participate  m  its  facilities,  and  entering  the  first  coal-field  at  its  centre,  individ- 
nab  of  capital  and  enterprise  were  attracted  to  the  scene,  and  railroads  constructed,  diverging  ia 
aU  directions  to  the  mines.  Laborers  and  mechanics,  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  nations,  thronged 
to  the  place,  and  found  ready  and  constant  emplo^ent  A  new  era  seemed  to  have  dawned  in 
the  mountains.  The  wilderness  was  subdued.  The  coal  basin  seemed  to  be  literally  running 
over  with  active  and  resolute  advcaiturers ;  a  rapidly  growing  population  became  established :  the 
wild  animal  was  driven  back  to  give  place  to  a  host  of  miners,  who  now  pierce  its  thousand  hiHs. 
Houses,  many  of  which  are  oosUy  and  splendid,  and  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  PottsviUci 
sprang  up  in  various  par^  of  the  region.  Coal-lands,  the  basis  of  all  this  promising  snperstruc- 
ture,  grew  rapidly  in  value.  B^ng  owned  by  numerous  individuals,  or  yet  remaining  the  property 
ot  the  state,  and  considoed  until  now  scarcely  worth  the  taxes,  they  were  eageriy  sought  after, 
and  presented  strong  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital.  Sales  woe  made  to  a  large 
amount ;  it  bdng  now  estimated  that  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  lands  in  the 
first  coal  district  Many  individuals  purchased  lands  and  removed  upon  them,  with  their  fami- 
lies, designing  to  convert  them  into  permanent  residences ;  and,  as  the  fanner  cultivates  his  form, 
to  prosecute  the  mining  business  with  their  own  hands,  and  their  own  means.  Other  lands  are 
held  by  capitalists,  some  residing  in  the  district,  and  some  at  a  distance ;  the  mining  operations 
bein^  earned  on  by  tenants.  ^  Associations  of  individuals,  forming  joint-stock  companies,  having 
obtamed  charters  for  the  mining  of  coal,  from  the  legislatures  of  other  states,  idso  purchased 
lands,  which,  to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  declared  to  be  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
held  in  virtue  of  deeds  of  trust,  and  were  used  and  occupied  by  those  companies.  Two  of  them, 
viz.  the  Delaware  Coal  Ca  and  the  North  American  Coal  Co.,  were  incorporated  [in  1833]  for 
the  term  of  five  vears* 

Capital  was  thus  introduced,  and  important  public  improvements  made.  The  country  has 
grown  and  flourished  beyond  example.  The  farmer  shared  alike  the  general  prosperity,  m  the 
new,  convenient,  and  certain  market  for  all  his  produce.  In  the  midst  of  this  hum  of  industry, 
this  tide  of  prosperity,  and  flow  of  capital,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  a  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation  should  have  remained  entirely  dormant,  or  aD  who  purchased  lands  did  so  with  the  bona 
fide  intention  either  of  occupying  them  themsdves,  l^  actual  resident  settlement,  or  of  realizing 
their  expenditures  from  the  product  of  the  mines.  Hence  a  fictitious  value  was  sometimes  given 
to  coal-lands.  Calculations  being  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  square  yards  of  coal  con- 
tained in  an  acre  of  land,  and  its  value ;  and  some  calculating  also  the  quantity  that  each  acre 
was  capable  of  producing,  without  either  knowing  that  it  contained  coal  at  all,  or  counting  the 
cost,  labor,  and  expense  of  producing  it ;  the  adventurer  considered  the  sum  of  one,  two,  or  three 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  a  very  inadequate  price.  The  few  who  thus  ran  into  error  and  extrav- 
agance, and  purchased  lands  under  these  impressions,  and  with  these  expectations,  (and  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  number  was  not  greater,)  were  compelled  either  to  lose  money 
themselves,  or  impose  their  losses  upon  others.  They  were  therefore  interested  in  producing  fiuo- 
tnations  and  uncertainty,  rather  than  steadiness  and  certainty,  in  the  coal  market  Thar  for- 
tunes  could  not  be  injured  by  the  most  sudden  change,  but  might  possibly  be  benefited ;  and  i( 
ft  supply  of  coal  were  one  year  withheld,  in  order  that  the  price  might  advance  to  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  doBan  per  ton,  data  woirid  be  afibrded  for  another  estimate  of  the  value  of  th&i  lands,  by 
the  square  yard  of  coal,  and  tiie  owner  again  realize,  and  perhaps  double,  the  amount  of  his  pur- 
chase money.  These,  however,  are  of  the  things  that  have  been,  and  it  is  believed  have  now 
passed  away.  It  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  the  speculator  seriously  to  afiect,  nor  of  the  monop- 
olist peimanently  to  control,  the  coaLtrade  of  Pennsylvania.    This  mineral  is  happily  too  vast. 
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mad  the  DMsilhies  (br  transporting  it  to  maiicet  too  nmncmiiB  and  dtvarniM,  to  be  gruped  hj  the 
hand  of  one  or  the  other.  At  one  time,  and  boi  a  few  years  since,  tins  might  Imve  been  dimm, 
had  the  localities  of  our  coal  depoeits  been  accurately  known.  But  this  knowledge  wasimpaitod 
in  proportion  as  the  interest  or  ambition  of  one  impels  him  ahead  of  another,  and  as  neoesstty 
leads  to  invention  and  discovery ;  and  it  is  not  now  ]Hobable  that  such  a  state  of  thinga  win  ev«r 
occur. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  for  the  difBn«nt  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  commencement  of  the  trade ;  together  with  the  annual  amount  of  in- 
crease and  consumption,  and  quantity  remaining  over  unsold,  and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  tte 
canal:— 


Year. 

SehuTlkia. 
Tom. 

Lehifh. 
Tom. 

PineOrove. 
Tom. 

.    Tom.              Tom                 Tom. 

^^"TKS 

1820.... 

365 

... 

.••           .. 

....                             .....a 

365 

1821.... 

1,073 

... 

... 

....                             ...... 

1,073 

1822... 

8,340 

... 

....                           

9;M0 

1823.... 

5,523 

•*• 

>.•           .. 

>..«                             ...... 

5,533 

1824..,. 



9,541 

... 

... 



9,541 

1825.... 

6,500 

28393 

... 

... 



34,593 

1826.... 

16,776 

31,280 

... 

... 



48^047 

1827... 

31,360 

32,074 

... 

.. 

...... 

03,434 

1828.... 

47,284 

30,232 

... 

..           .. 

...                             , 

77,516 

1829.... 

79,973 

25,110 

.... 

..           •• 

7,000 

113,068 

1830.... 

89,984 

41,750 

... 

.•           ••• 

43,000 

174,734 

1831.... 

81,853 

40,966 

.... 

».           ... 

54,000 

176,530 

1832.... 

2094^71 

70,000 

.... 

..           ... 

84,600 

363371 

1833.... 

252,971 

123.000 

.... 

.. 

111,777 

487,7« 

1834... 

226,692 

106^244 

...< 

.. 

43,700 

376,636 

1835.... 

339,508 

131,250 

... 

.. 

90,000 

560,758 

1886.... 

432,045 

146,522 

.... 

.. 

...    .       103,561 

683,428 

1837.... 

523,152 

225,937 

17,000 

... 

.. 

115387 

881,476 

1838.... 

433,875 

214,211 

13,000 

.... 

... 

78,207 

73933 

1839.... 

442,608 

221,850 

20,639 

11,930 

122300 

819,327 

1840.... 

462,291 

225,288 

23,860 

15,505 

148,470 

865,444 

1841... 

584,692 

142,841 

17,653 

21,463 

192,270 

958399 

1842... 

540,892 

272,129 

32,381 

10,000        47,346         205,253 

1408,001 

Total 

,...     4,791,719      2,128,099 

IncroaM.      Conamned.      April  L 

127,538 

58Ji 

398       47,346       1,399,835      ( 

iDcreiM.      Coammed.      A|!!^. 

3,55M90 

Yew. 

SSJ 

Yoar. 

Sir 

Tons.           Ton. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Ton. 

Ton.           Ton. 

T«n. 

1820 

1832 

187,051 

298,871        None. 

13,499 

1821 

708 

1833 

123,877 

434,986       65,100 

19,439 

1822 

1,167 

1834 

Pecr'se. 

415,186     117.762 

18,5n 

1823 

3,598        

1835 

184,122 

635,935       79.212 

17,863 

1824 

3,718        

1836 

121,670 

632,428        4.035 

21,749 

1825 

25,352        

...... 

1837 

199,048 

680,441       64,035 

28,775 

1826 

13,154        

3,154 

1838 

Decr'se. 

788,968     255.070 

30390 

1827 

15,837 

3,372 

1839 

80,034 

867,000     205,395 

38324 

1828 

14,082        

3,322 

1840 

46,087 

973,136     157,623 

41323 

1829 

34,567 

5,321 

1841 

83,485 

958,899     100,000 

46384 

1830 

62,651 

6,150 

1842 

149,102 

100/)00 

34,619 

1831 

2,086     177,00C 

\         

10,048 

Although  mining  coal  for  shipment  was  commenced  in  the  Schuylkill  region  in  1835,  fiveyeata 
later  than  the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  sent  to  market  from  this  legkm  than 
fiom  all  the  other  anthracite  regions  in  the  state  combined. 

The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tin  differ, 
ent  improvements  of  the  region.  Upwards  of  four  mittions  of  doUars  have  been  invested  in  ths 
following  manner :  65  miles  of  incorporated  railroads,  40  miles  of  individual  railroads,  50  miles 
do.  under  ground ;  2000  railroad  cars,  1500  drift  cars ;  17  collieries  below  water  level,  with  etc 
engines,  pumps,  &c. ;  100  collieries  above  water  level ;  80  landings ;  850  canal  boats ;  900  \ 
horses,  Ae,  There  are  thirty-one  steam-engines  in  the  county,  including  eoDieiy  ( 
amountinjg  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  horse  poww.  Twenty-thiree  of  these  engines  w 
ihctured  in  Schuylkill  county.  Previous  to  lo41,  the  horse-power  was  only  350 ;  during  the  Isst 
two  years  there  was  an  addition  of  370  horse  power,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  730  lioae  pew 
engaged  in  collieries. 
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Qbwiobbubo,  the  county  town,  is  a  rural  village,  situated  on  the  Read- 
ing and  Sunbury  turnpike,  in  a  pleasant  valley  about  five  miles  east  of 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  five  miles  southeeut  from  Pottsville.  The  town 
contains  a  courthouse  and  other  public  offices,  situated  on  a  spacious 
square  in  the  centre,  an  academv  incorporated  in  1813,  and  a  Lutheran 
church,  of  stone,  erected  about  the  year  1881. 

Orwigsburg  was  laid  out  by  Peter  Orwig  in  1796,  but  was  not  much 
settled  until  after  the  separation  of  die  county  from  Berks,  when  it  was 
made  the  county  seat  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  12th  March, 
1813.  The  population  was,  in  1820,  600 ;  in  1830,  773 ;  in  1840,  779. 
The  citizens  are  chiefly  of  Grerman  origin,  and  speak  that  language.  The 
public  and  private  edifices  are  well  built,  and  tne  village  has  a  neat  and 
quiet  appearance  ;  while  the  smiling  farms  and  verdant  orchards  around 
it  denote  the  thrift  of  the  Grerman  farmers.  The  history  of  such  a  pe(q>le 
is  soon  told.  They  have  cleared  and  cultivated  their  lands,  attended  to, 
their  own  business,  begotten  sons  and  daughters,  and  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers.  Speculation  has  rattled  and  roared  among  the  mountains 
beyond  them,  but  has  not  seduced  them  from  their  persevering  industry 
and  frugal  habits.  Although  the  population  of  Pottsville  and  its  vicinity 
far  outnumbers  that  of  the  townships  around  Orwigsburg,  yet  the  latter 
still  retains  its  dignity  as  the  county  seat,  in  consequence  of  the  balanced 
state  of  political  parties. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  junction  of  the  little  creek  that  winds  around  Or- 
wigsburg with  the  Schuylkill,  was  an  ancient  Indian  village,  on  or  near 
Scollop  hill.    No  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

PoTTsvnxB,  the  principal  town  of  the  county,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 
coal  trade,  is  situated  just  above  the  gorge  by  which  the  Schuylkill  breaks 
through  Sharp  mountain.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  here  comes  in  / 
from  die  east,  and,  receiving  Norwegian  creek  from  the  north,  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  south  and  flows  away  through  the  gorge.  Pottsville  proper, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  view,  occupies  the  northern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  valley  of  Norwegian  creek.  Immediatelv  below  it, 
on  a  narrow  neck  along  the  turnpike,  is  Morrisville  ; — ^near  the  junction 
of  the  streams,  to  the  left  of  the  point,  is  Greenwood ;  and  below  the 
junction,  immediately  in  the  gorge,  is  Motmt  Carbon.  All  these  were 
incorporated  on  the  19th  Feb.  1828,  in  the  borough  of  Pottsville,  which 
also  includes  what  were  once  known  as  Bath,  Salem,  and  Allenville. 

Pottsville  is  famous  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  speculations  that  ac- 
companied its  origin.  In  1822,  me  house  since  known  as  the  White  Horse 
tavern  was  kept  by  Mr.  John  Pott,  who  owned  land  in  the  vicinity,  as  a 
sort  of  watering-place  for  the  stages  on  the  Sunbury  road.  In  1824,  we 
hear  of  five  scattered  dwellings  in  the  vicinity.  The  causes  which  led  to 
the  infiux  of  miners  and  speculators  about  the  year  1825,  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  The  town  was  soon  laid  out— or  rather  several  towns — 
for  each  prominent  adventurer  had  his  favorite  location ;  and  as  each 
successive  arrived  of  greedy  adventurers  tended  to  fan  the  fiame  of 
speculation,  town  lots  and  coal  tracts  (some  toith  coal  and  many  whose 
coal  was  but  imaginary)  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  in  value,  and 
passed  fitun  hand  to  hand  like  currency.  Houses  were  rapidly  construct- 
ed to  accommodate  the  immense  crowds  that  came  to  search  for  lots  and 
lands,  and  in  1828  we  hear  of  several  excellent  stone  hiMises  and  store% 
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Others  of  brick  and  frame,  a  weekly  iKwspaper,  (the  Miner^s  Joumal*)  a 
reading  room,  hotels,  &c.  Messrs.  John  and  Bei\jamin  Pott  had  also 
erected  tlieir  Greenwood  fumaoe  and  fcnrge,  and  were  mnJriTig  inm  from 
ore  obtained  below  the  Blue  motrntain.  The  next  year  **  Clinton  row," 
on  Mahantango-st,  and  another  row  of  houses,  were  erected ;  and  such 
was  the  activity  in  building,  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  to  Phila- 
delphia for  lumber,  to  use  in  a  region  that  hitherto  had  exported  little 
else  than  lumber  and  coaL  A  daily  stage  to  Philadelphia  was  also  es- 
tablished in  that  year,  and  a  trip  of  14  hours  was  **  cra<^ed  up''  as  some- 
thing  remarkable.  A  dozen  little  towns  had  already  risen  around  Potts- 
Tille.  Railroads  also  began  then  to  be  introduced,  iniparting  a  new  im- 
Detus  to  the  coal  trade.  The  Schuylkill  Valley,  the  Mill  Creek,  and  the 
Mount  Carbon  railroads  were  started  in  that  year.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Miner^s  Journal  for  1829,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  coal  lands. 

Five  yean  ago,  [1834,]  the  "Peacoek**  tract  of  coaUaad,  belongiiif  to  tbe  New  Yofk  ttd 
SdioyUull  Coal  Co.,  waa  poichaaed  br  them  for  the  ■am  of  ^9,000.  Last  week  it  was  aoAd,  aad 
bought  in  by  the  original  seller,  for  the  som  of  $43,000.  The  present  owner,  we  anderstand* 
womd  not  dispose  of  it  for  (70,000. 

A  tract  of  130  acres,  on  the  Broad  moantainy  was  £iposed  of  for  the  smnof  $13,000 ;  which 
was  bought  nine  mcmths  ago  for  $1,400. 

One  fourth  of  another  tract,  of  450  acres,  on  tbe  Broad  moontain,  has  been  disposed  of  for 
$9,000 ;  at  which  rate  the  whole  tract  would  be  worth  $36,000.  But  this  estimate  is  too  kiw : 
the  remaining  three  fourths  will  brinip  that  sum  alone,  at  the  present  time.    This  tract  was  par* 


chased,  about  six  years  ago,  for  $190. 
A  tract  on  the  West  Branch  sold  for  $6,UUU,  wbicb  was  pmcbased  nine  months  ago  i 
Another  tract  sold  for  $16,000,  which  was  purchased  nine  months  ago  for  $1,000. 


All  these  sales  have  taken  place  within  the  last  week,  besides  sereral  others,  of  which  we  have 
not  heard  the  particulars. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  buildings  had  increased  to  535,  of  which  there 
were  62  of  brick,  and  68  of  stone ;  together  with  an  Episcopal  church,  a 
meeting-house,  and  a  beautiful  structure  for  the  Miners'  Bank,  of  which  the 
front  is  of  cast-iron ;  and  the  commodious  hotels  of  Mr.  Seitzinger  and 
Col.  Shoemaker.  There  were  also  70  stores,  richly  stocked,  among  which 
were  those  of  two  booksellers  and  stationers,  and  of  tailors,  milliners, 
and  dressmakers.  And  they  boasted  too  of  a  circulating  library,  a  me- 
chanics' library,  and  Exchange  Reading-nxmis ;  two  newspapers ;  and  a 
seminary,  under  the  core  of  J.  Sanderson,  Esq.  A  writer  in  the  Potts- 
ville  Advocate,  early  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  place.  We  make  the 
extract  by  way  of  recording  the  names,  that  are  contained  in  it,  of  some 
dT  the  enterprising  men  of  that  day,  and  giving  our  readers  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  state  of  things  then  with  present  appearances. 

The  town  of  Pottsrille^  h^  the  late  census,  contains  npwards  of  2,500  inhabitants.  Tie  fluc- 
tuating papulation  having  withdrawn,  there  may  be  a  trifling  decrease ;  for,  at  the  time  when  tbe 
census  was  taken,  we  were  thronged  with  strangers,  drawn  to  the  place  bj  the  ill-advised  and 
premature  uproar  so  foolishlv  rais^  about  it  That,  however,  foitunatel]^  did  no  essential  haim, 
and  is  an  earnest  that,  for  the  ftitnre,  it  is  not  even  in  the  power  of  our  mends  to  injurs  vs.  We 
have  now  seventy  sttures,  of  various  kinds,  richly  stocked,  many  of  them  rivalling  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  appearance. 

Smce  last  spring,  about  50  new  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  town,  moce  than  half 
of  which  are  large  three-story  houses.  Among  these  are  the  mdform  stores  erected  by  James 
Apiifeton,  at  the  upper  part  of  Centie-st  Jacob  Altw  has  also  erected  three  handsnms  stofes, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arcade. 

Nor  are  our  private  houses  less  creditable  to  us  than  our  public  improvements.  Anmup  those 
which  have  lately  been  completed,  we  would  mention  FVancis  B.  Hiohob's  and  Ahrahna  JPbtts'ib 
OB  Maiket-st.,  J.  Sanderson*^  Burd  FMtenNm's,  on  M^antawg04rt.,  J.  C.  OffBmian*t,  on  Centra. 
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■t,  mi  many  oUmt  lew  wnnAiMe}  but  impaitiBf  aa  air  of  MttnaM  aad  eoe^brt  ttotoftea 
seen  in  towns  of  siioh  rapid  gvowth.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  we  have  Thomas  Ridge* 
way's,  and  seroral  others,  eompcising  part  of  what  is  nsuafly  ealied  MoirisviDe,  whieh»  wJQt 
Mount  Carbon,  forms  a  striking  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  sooth. 

We  most  not  omit  to  mention  M .  B.  BueUey^  beaatiM  addition  to  Pottsville,  distinguisbed 
by  the  name  of  Ctreenwood ;  oeot^ying  a  point  remarkable  for  its  b^ofty,  and  the  varied  soenefy 
which  it  commands.  Among  the  inqiroTemeats,  we  remark  a  large  stone  hotel,  and  a  row  of 
handsome  stone  houses.  In  the  rear,  on  the  river.road  to  Port  Carbon,  there  is  a  large  brewery, 
in  fun  operation,  established  by  A.  Y.  Moore,  enabling  us  to  boast  of  beer  folly  equal  to  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

Adjoining  MorrisyiDe,  as  we  remarked  above,  stands  Mount  Carbon,  which,  under  the  fbeter- 
ing  care  of  John  White,  now  fuUy  equals  any  part  of  the  town  in  appearance.  During  the  past 
season,  many  valuable  additions  have  been  com|rfeted ;  particulany  a  hotd,  which  woidd  do 
credit  to  a  c&j,  and  a  row  of  stores.    The  Norwegian  railroad  tenninates  here. 

Mount  Carbon  comprises  the  southern  extremity  of  PottsviUe*  It  stands  on  the  Schuylkill, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shaip  mountain,  lyii^  in  the  valley  between  that  and  Second  mountain. 
Its  situation  is  romantic ;  the  abrupt  hiSs,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  around,  are  strikingly 
grand ;  wbile  the  Schuylkin,  winding  through  the  gorges  of  the  mountain,  completes  a  scene  of 
meturesque  beauty  unsurpassed  by  the  points  in  wImwc  praise  our  northern  tourists  are  so  fluent. 
Sharp  mountain  itself  is  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity ;  resembling  a  rampart-boundary  to  the 
eoal  region  on  the  south. 

The  ori|pmal  town  of  Mount  Carbon  received  considerable  additions  during  the  last  year. 
Sinoe  the  cfoong  of  navigation,  the  lock  at  the  mouth'of  the  canal  has  been  renewed, 
under  the  stqMrintendence  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  agent  for  the  Canal  Co.  In  the  pool  above  are  th» 
docks  of  Messrs.  EUmaker,  Audenreid,  and  White  and  Coombe,  who  have  two  docks  at  the  rear 
of  their  stordionses,  each  ^  feet  wide ;  and  in  length  one  is  100  and  the  other  150  feet  Beyond 
are  Mr.  Eldridge's  landings,  adjoining  th^  range  now  constructing  for  Messrs.  Thouron  and  Mao. 
sregor.  On  the  opposite  side  lie  the  boat-yards  of  Mr.  Shelly,  and  the  extensive  landings  of  the 
Korth  American  Co.  Again  on  the  left  are  Mr.  S.  J.  Pott's  wharves ;  those  of  Messrs.  Morris ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Storer's  boat-yard,  on  which  we  perceive  he  is  erecting  a  screw-dock.  The  latter  lie 
at  the  foot  of  MorrisviUe. 

The  pool  bdow  the  bridge  affiirds  wharves  to  the  storehouses  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Graham, 
Natlums,  Thurston,  and  ouers.  Several  new  landings  are  here  constructing,  the  margin  of  the 
river  presenting  every  facility  for  works  of  this  nature.  The  principal  buildings  latdy  erected 
are  a  range  of  stone  stcNres  and  dwelling-houses,  the  hotel  on  Cenire-st ;  and  on  Market-st  six 
stone  and  twelve  frame  buildings.  The  hotel  is  a  beautiful  edifice  of  stone,  45  feet  wide  by  89, 
exclusive  of  the  piazza,  which  presenta  a  promenade  to  each  story,  embracing  a  view  of  the 
moimtainons  scenery  around.  Tiiese  improvemente  are  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  c^  Messrs. 
White  and  Coombe. 

The  Mount  Carbon  railroad,  projected  as  an  outlet  for  the  rich  coal  formations  of  the  Norwe- 
gian creek  valleys,  was  commenced  in  Oct.  1889,  under  the  superintendence  of  William  R.  Hop. 
kins,  chie^-engineer,  and  John  White,  president.  At  the  termination  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
31  piers  of  masonry,  erected  upon  the  landings ;  thence  it  passes  through  the  gap  of  Sharp 
mountain,  across  the  landings  before  mentioned,  foUowing  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkin  to  Morris- 
ville.  At  this  jpomt  we  have,  on  the  left,  Messrs.  Morris's  mittes,  and  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  loppinoott  and  Richards  tract,  the  mines  now  worked  by  Mr.  Baraclough.  The 
road  here  leaves  the  Schuylkill,  at  its  junction  with  the  Norwegian  creek,  BtretcJiing  up  Sie  valley 
of  the  latter,  parallel  with  the  Greenwood  improvemente,  dirscUy  through  Potteville,  to  the  finrks : 
a  distance  of  6,208  feet  from  the  piers.  Below  this  are  the  mines  now  working  by  Afr.  M'Kech* 
ney,  and  several  openings  on  land  belonging  to  D.  J.  Rhoads,  E2sq. 

On  the  last  branch,  which  is  14,300  teet  in  length,  the  first  lateral  above  the  Uaka  belongs  to 
the  North  American  Co.,  and  leads  to  their  Centreville  collieries,  where  they  have  twelve  open- 
ings, upon  the  celebrated  Lewis  and  Spohn  veins.  This  coal  is  m  hi^h  estimation,  and  has 
maUy  aided  in  esteblishing  the  reputetion  of  Schuylkill  county  coal,  in  the  eastern  markete. 
Bejimd  this,  the  road  passes  throu^^  Benjamin  Pott's  lands,  and  again  strikes  the  Spohn  vein  at 
the  east  mines  of  the  North  American  Co.  The  HtDsbcnough  tract  comes  next,  on  th»  right,  oq 
which  are  several  openings.  Here  we  diverge  to  the  left,  through  the  celebrated  Peach  mountain 
tracts  belonging  to*  J.  White,  and  pass  five  cq;>enings  made  by  him.  Next  the  Rose  hill  tract, 
owned  by  L.  KHmaker :  on  these  lands  are  several  mines,  leased  by  the  Messrs.  Warner,  Wade, 
and  others,  near  the  town  of  Wadesville :  a  thriving  littie  place,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Ellmaker.  Above 
the  town,  the  lateral  road  firom  Capt.  Wade's  mine  comes  down.  Hie  east  branch  terminates 
upon  the  Ffowery  field  tract,  bdonging  to  Messrs.  BoosaU,  Wetiierill,  and  Cummings.  This  land 
has  been  extensively  worked  by  various  individuals. 

The  West  Branch  commences  at  Maijsville,  on  the  Oak  bin  tract,  and  is  16,400  feet  in  leiurth. 
On  this  estate  are  the  mines  leased  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Hart,  Maxwdl,  Wade,  Hall,  Dennis,  Gal* 
lagher,  and  Martin.    Anymg  those  are  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Oak  hiU  veins.    We  aniaC 
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act  omit  th0  hotel  kept  fawe,  hf  Mr.  B.  GftUasfaer,  at  a  coiiTenielit^staiicefromPottSTiIto  far  «• 
ezcnnion.  Bdow  Oak  hiU  are  the  Green  park  and  Clinton  tracts ;  the  former  bekmging  to  JoliA 
White,  and  the  latter  to  Mrs.  Spofan.  At  Green  park  there  ie  one  opening  imder  the  aaperintend- 
ence  oif  Mr.  Jamea  Difl.  Adjoming  thia  ia  the  Behnont  estate— also  J^^  White's.  NeaO.  the 
Thooran  tract,  a  portion  of  which  has  bean  purchased  by  Benj.  Pott ;  the  Spdm  Tcin  passing 
through  it.  Contiguoos  are  the  Spohn,  Lewis,  and  Doncan  estates.  The  raihoad  here  passes 
Bw  Pott's  saw-mill,  and  extends  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  to  the  jnac* 
tion  with  the  main  road. 

Since  the  above  extract  was  published,  now  twelve  years,  many  hn- 
portant  changes  have  taken  place.  Old  mines  have  been  exhausted  or 
abandoned,  and  new  ones  opened ;  a  great  nmnber  of  new  railroads  have 
been  constructed;  several  mines  have  been  explored,  and  profitably 
worked,  below  the  water  leveL  The  geology  of  the  region  nas  been 
fully  explored ;  the  Pottsville,  Reading,  and  Philadelphia  railroad  has 
been  opened,  in  1842,  affording  dafly  communication  in  seven  hours  to 
Philadelphia,  and  promising  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  trans- 

fortation  of  coal ;  the  speculations  of  1836  have  expanded  and  exploded, 
bttsville  has  increased  its  population  from  2,424  in  1830,  and  8,117  in 
1835,  to  4,345  in  1840 ;  and  is  now  a  compact,  bustling  place.  Its  trade, 
no  longer  driven  back  and  forth  by  the  tide  of  speculation,  has  settled,  or 
is  settling,  into  a  steady  channel,  well  understood,  and  well  managed  l^ 
capitalists,  merchants,  and  miners.  The  town  now  contains  a  handsome 
Episcopal  church,  and  a  splendid  new  Catholic  cathedral,  both  in  the 
(xothic  style ;  a  Gem^an  Catholic  church,  and  neat  edifices  for  the  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  and  Methodist  denominations ;  an  academy ;  a  spacious 
town  hall;  a  splendid  hotel,  called  Pennsylvania  Hall,  and  several  ' 
other  spacious  hotels ;  a  furnace,  at  which  iron  has  been  successfully 
made  with  anthracite  coal ;  a  forge  and  rolling-mill ;  a  large  foundry ;  a 
steam-engine  factory  and  machine  shop ;  a  boat-yard,  brewery,  &c. 

The  Danville  ana  Pottsville  railroad,  designed  to  connect  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  at  Pottsville,  with  the  Susquehapna  at  Danville  and  Sun^ 
bury,  was  projected  in  1826,  and  was  completed  in  1834  as  far  as  Girard- 
ville,  a  small  hamlet  of  three  or  four  houses,  ten  miles  north  of  Pottsville. 
Sixteen  miles  are  also  completed  on  the  Sunbury  end.  The  death  of  its 
chief  patrons,  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  and  Gren.  Daniel  Montgomery,  of 
Danville,  with  whom  the  project  originated,  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  work.  On  the  ten  miles  near  Pottsville,  a  tunnel  of  700  feet  long, 
and  four  inclined  planes,  have  been  constructed  at  an  enormous  expense  s 
but  the  tunnel  2,500  feet  long,  into  the  Girard  coal-mines,  on  Manaaoy, 
is  but  partially  completed.  Until  this  is  done,  this  part  of  the  road  can- 
not be  profitably  used,  and  the  superstructure  is  now  rotting  in  the  sun* 
(A  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Reading  railroad  will  be  found  on  page 
142.) 

As  the  mines  in  favorable  situations,  above  the  water  level,  beoome 
exhausted,  it  is  necessary  either  to  seek  new  ones  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  an  increased  cost  of  transportation,  or  to  dive  deeper  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  latter  course  has  been  adopted  in  several  -val- 
uable mines,  about  Pottsville,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lawton,  Messrs.  Potts  and 
Bannan,  Mr.  Charles  Ellet,  the  Delaware  Coal  Co.,  Milne  and  Haywood, 
and  Mr.  George  H.  Potts,  and  others.  Mr.  Lawton  is  undermining  die 
very  town  of  Pottsville  itselC  These  veins  are  inclined  at  an  inclination 
of  about  40^.    A  wide  shaft,  or  descending  passage,  is  first  sunk,  at  the 
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iiic)iiiatio4  of  the  vc»it»  "wide  enough  fiir  a  double-track  railroad,  upon 
which  the  loaded  cars  are  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  mine.  The  Minere^ 
Journal  says,  (in  1842)-^ 

The  QoUioj  of  Potts  aad  Bamian  i«  one  of  the  mostinterMtiiig  of  the  kind  in  the  region ;  and 
will  well  ra>ay  the  tnmble,  and  we  might  add  the  iatiffuet,  of  a  Tisit.  The  collieiy  is  better 
known  as  the  Guinea  hiD,  or  Black  mine,  and  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  our  coal  basin.  The  depth 
of  the  slope  is  400  feet,  which,  at  an  inolination  of  40  degrees,  would  give  a  perpendicnlar  depth 
of  25S  ie0t  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  pitch  of  the  vein,  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  in- 
fltience  of  the  hill,  is  very  regnlar ;  and  the  coal  becomes  of  a  purer  and  better  quality,  and  is 
found  in  greater  masses  between  the  slates.  The  cd^^  i^  wovked  with  two  steam-engines- 
one  of  fifty-horM  power,  and  the  other  of  twenty.  The  former  is  used  in  pumping  the  water 
which  accumuhites  in  the  mines,  and  the  latter  in  hoisting  the  coal  in  cars  to  the  mouth  of  the 
skype.  The  pump  used  in  the  coDi^  is  of  cast-iron,  12  inches  in  cGameter,  and  extends  the  en* 
tire  depth  of  the  slope--400  feet,  llie  column  of  water  brought  up  by  the  engine,  at  each  lifl 
«f  the  pump,  is  equal  in  weight  to  about  8^  tons. 

At  the  depth  of  dOO  feet  of  this  slope,  a  tunnel  has  been  driTen  90  yards  south  to  the  Tumd 
ton,  and  70  yards  north  to  the  Lawton  vein — both  throiu^h  solid  rock ;  which  enables  the  pro. 
prietors  to  work  three  veins,  with  the  present  engines  and  fixtures.  As  the  visitor  leaves  the  slope, 
and  finds  himself,  lantern  in  hand,  noping  his  way  through  the  gangway  into  the  heart  of  the 
ttiae,  he  is  half  bewildered  and  starUed,  as  the  ahnost  indistinct  masses  of  coal,  slate,  dirt,  &c.y 
Jhshion  themselves  into  something  bordering  upon  a  dark,  dusky,  and  even  forbidding  outline.  It 
seems  as  if  you  had  fallen  upon  a  subterranean  city,  buried  by  some  ^preat  convulsion  of  nature ; 
and  the  illusion  is  still  ibrther  heightened  by  observing  woriunen  busily  engaged,  apparently  id 
excavating  the  Tuins.  Or,  if  you  are  highly  ima^rinative,  and  have  read  the  Odyssey,  you  might 
yeadily  iane^  the  feelings  of  Ulysses,  tluit  "  godhke  and  much-endunng  man,"  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  m&mal  shades,  for  the  pmpose  of  ascertaining  the  shortest  and  most  direct  cut  to  his 
b^ved  Ithaca.  Homer,  however,  does  not  inform  us  whether  or  not  the  shades  carried  lamps 
in  their  caps,  without  which  the  pick  would  be  of  little  use  to  our  i 


Port  Ca&bon,  (which  must  not  be  confounded  by  our  readers  with 
Mount  Carbon,)  is  a  very  busy  and  thrivinff  village  on  the  main  branch 
of  ^e  Schuylkill,  two  miles  northeast  of  rottsville,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Schuvlkill  navigation*  This  place  is  happily  located,  surrounded  al- 
most by  loffy  mountains,  weU  stored  vtrith  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  re« 
gion,  which  can  be  conveyed  to  the  landings  with  great  facility*  The 
town  was  laid  out  in  1828  by  several  enterprising  individuals ;  the  lots 
adjoining  the  landings  by  Abraham  Pott  and  Jacob  W.  Seitzinger :  Law* 
tonville,  a4joining  to  the  westward,  was  laid  out  by  Wm.  Lawton,  Esq. ; 
and  RhoadsviUe,  on  the  continuation  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  by  Daniel  J* 
Rhoades,  Esq.  :--4he  whole  of  which  constitute  Port  Carbon.  Mill  creek 
enters  the  Sdiuylkill  here,  and  a  railroad  along  its  valley  brings  down 
the  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Clairsville  and  New  Cas- 
tle. The  Schuylkill  valley  railroad,  with  its  numerous  lateral  intersec- 
tions from  the  various  openings  in  Mine  hill,  brings  in  a  vast  amount  of 
coaL  This  road  passes  through  the  small  villages  of  Patibrsok,  Middle- 
roRT,  New  Philadelfhia,  and  Tusoarora.  These  villages  were  laid  out 
^^ut  the  year  1828,  ami  have  increased  more  or  less  according  to  the 
mining  business  near  them. 

.  MiNERsviLLE  is  bcautifully  situated,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Pottsville,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  valley  through  which  meanders  the  western  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill.  It  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  West  Branch.  It  con^ 
tains  a  flouring-mill,  steam  sAiw-mill,  foundry,  car-manufactory,  two  or 
three  neat  churches,  and  1,265  inhabitants.  The  West  Branch  railroad 
passes  through  die  place.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  Schuylkill  co.  were  laid 
out  by  several  different  speculators,  each  preferring  their  own  hill  or  val- 
ley, or  landing-place,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  each  starting  with  a  little 
cluster  of  frame  houses.    Consequently  all  such  towns  are  like  Washing 
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ton  city  in  one  respect,  cities  *  of  magi^cent  distances.**  Minermlle 
forms  no  exception  to  the  remark — it  consists  of  three  or  four  once  dis- 
tinct settlements,  now  neariy  merged  in  one.  It  was  laid  oat  in  1839» 
and  in  1031  was  incorp<Nrated  as  a  borough.  Its  early  growth  was  re- 
markably rapid,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  from  the  Miner^s  Jour- 
nal of  Dec  1880: 

A  little  mofe  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  the  preaent  site  o(  the  town  dwelt  in  all  the  londincae 
of  nQGultiyated  nature,  since  whicn  ita  aspect  has  undeifODe  a  w<mderful  change  in  improve- 
ments and  population.  Along  the  margin  of  the  stream  the  West  Branch  railfoad  extends,  and 
termiaates  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  distance  seven  and  a  half  miles  ftom  Minersville,  afibrding  an 
easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  transportation.  The  principal  street  bears  the  name  of  Sun  bmy. 
en  i^bich  are  situated  all  the  stores  and  public  buildings.  It  was  formeriy  the  M  Sunbury  road» 
ooramunicatin|(  with  the  rich  valleys  in  tiie  direction  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  northern  portiea 
of  the  tillage  is  of  firm,  dry  soil,  gradually  rising,  and  afibrding  a  southern  exposure— of  favom- 
hle  character  for  private  dwdtinss.  Seven  large  houses  have  already  been  erected  during  thft 
ffesent  season  on  this  spot  by  Messrs.  Bennett  Sl  Gilmore,  together  with  a  number  of  small 
Miildings  in  the  same  quarter.  Last  spring  there  were  but  six  dwdlings  in  aU,  since  which  there 
has  be^  an  increase  of  forty-nine  substantial  houses.  The  place  contains  six  taverns,  in  any 
one  of  v^di  are  to  be  found  respectable  aeoommodations,  eight  stores,  well  sii^lied  with  eveiy 
article  for  country  consumption,  six  blacksmith  shops,  one  saddlery,  one  bakery,  two  tailorB* 
shops,  and  two  butchers— all  seeming  to  be  in  a  thrivmg  way.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
500  inhiUntants.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst,  a  concert  was  givoi  at  Minersville  by  the 
diminutive  sonffstiess,  Miss  Clark,  at  which  a  noraeroiis  audience  attended.  Her  wmrblings,  a 
year  ago,  would  have  found  an  accompaniment  in  the  umnterrupted  solitude  of  a  wildemetts,  in- 
•tead  of  being  listened  to  with  marked  pleasure  by  an  animated  and  numerous  assemUy. 

On  the  West  Branch,  about  two  miles  west  of  Minersrille,  is  the  little 
vfllage  of  Llewellyn,  which  obtained  its  name  from  the  Wdsh  miners 
employed  in  the  vicinity.  Two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  from  Lie  wc^ 
lyn  is  tiie  immense  tmmel  of  the  New  York  company  now  in  progress, 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Deforest,  the  company's  agent.  This 
tunnel,  which  is  wide  enough  for  a  double  track  railrmd,  and  has  al- 
readv  been  driven  about  900  feet  directly  into  Broad  mountain,  is  <q>ened 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  coal  veins  at  right  angles  to  their  ranga. 
From  the  tunnel  drifts  are  made  at  right  angles  to  it  into  each  vein  of 
coal,  and  by  means  of  these  drifts  the  ndners  work  out  the  breast  df  coaL 
But  p^haps  the  reader  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  anthracite  region  may 
not  comprehend  these  terms.  A  tunnel  am<»ig  the  miners  is  what  has 
been  described  above.  A  drift  is  a  pstssage  barely  wide  enough  finr  a 
horse  and  car,  or  man  and  car,  to  pass,— entering  generally  at  tibe  edge 
or  end  of  a  coal  vein,  and  following  its  range  nearly  on  a  leveL  1& 
coed  veins  in  the  anthracite  regi<m  are  generally  incbned  at  angles  vary- 
ing fi'om  80  to  60  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  usually  crap  aut^  or  reach 
the  surface  of  the  hiU,  at  a  greater  or  less  height.  Sometimes  they  bend 
over  the  hiU— or  saddle  over,  as  the  term  is — without  coming  to  the  sur- 
face at  alL  The  height  between  the  water  level  and  the  place  where 
the  vein  reaches  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  hiU,  is  called  a  breast ;  and  a 
vein  is  said  to  have  more  or  less  breast  according  to  its  height  in  the  hilL 
The  first  practice  in  mining  coal  was  by  quarrying,  as  at  Mauch  Chmik ; 
or  bv  openhig  vast  caverns,  with  c<dumns  of  coal,  as  at  Carbondale  and 
WiikestMurre ;  <»r  bv  sinking  shafts  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  hauling 
up  the  coal,  as  at  fost  in  Schuylkill  co.,  and  as  still  in  use  for  mines  below 
the  water  level;  but  all  Uiese  modes  have  yielded  to  the  easier  and 
cheaper  mode  of  drifting.  The  gorges  of  me  small  streams  through 
Mine  hill  and  Broad  mountain  offered  the  best  sites  for  dn&s.    But  mawf 
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of  dMBe  veins  have  be^i  exhausted  abave  the  water  level,  as  &r  as  the 
ovmers  on  the  streams  have  a  right  to  work.  Those  who  have  no  ac- 
Cdmnodating  stream  to  out  throng  their  land  for  them,  are  therefore 
obliged  to  adopt  die  mode  of  tunnelling.  The  lateral  drifts  are  generally 
let  out  to  clubs  of  three  or  four  miners  in  each,  at  so  much  per  ton.  These 
men  drive  their  car  in  along  the  drift.  One  of  them  with  his  pick  digs 
oat  the  breast  above  the  car  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  chimney,  letting  his 
lumps  fall  agaihst  some  rails  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  breast ;  when  a 
load  is  thus  accumulated,  the  miner  below  draws  one  of  the  rails — ^the 
ooal  falls  into  the  car,  and  is  trundled  out  into  the  world.  The  miner 
tiiiis  keeps  working  upward  till  he  reaches  the  out-crop.  To  prevent  the 
mountain  falling  in  where  the  coal  has  been  taken  out,  stout  props  and 
cross-pieces  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  drift  and  the  breast  This 
TOroppmg  requires  an  immense  quantity  of  timber,  and  the  hills  around 
Fottsville  have  been  consequently  despoiled  of  their  original  forests. 
When  a  mine  has  been  long  exhausted  and  abandoned,  these  props  decay, 
and  tibe  earth  caves  in.  Lines  of  these  unsightly  holes  begin  to  appear 
in  many  parts  of  the  region  about  Pottsville — some  of  them  for  half  a 
mile  continuously. 

On  die  West  Branch,  about  three  miles  above  Minersville,  is  a  little 
miner's  hamlet  called  Coal  Casde.  A  little  west  of  this  place,  at  the 
^jugular  vein"  in  Broad  mountcdn,  a  coal  mine  took  fire  in  the  winter  of 
1838-89,  and  has  since  defied  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it  It  has  even 
roasted  the  rocliy  strata  of  the  mountain  above  it,  destroying  every  trace 
of  vegetation  along  the  line  of  the  breast,  and  causing  vast  yawning 
ehasms,  where  the  earth  has  fallen  in,  from  which  issue  hot  and  sulphur- 
ous fumes;as  firom  a  volcano.  The  mine  was  ignited  by  a  careless  miner, 
"who,  to  moderate  the  temperature,  placed  a  hanging  grate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  drift;.  The  fire  communicated  to  the  props,  and  then  to  the  rail- 
road, and  such  a  heat  was  soon  caused  that  it  must  have  cracked  off 
lumps  of  coal  to  feed  the  flames.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
compact  vein  itself  can  be  on  fire,  although  such  may  be  the  case.  Two 
unfortunate  miners  perished  in  the  mine.  The  lessee,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
aft^r  trying  various  expedients  to  extinguish  it,  abandoned  it,  with  a  heavy 
loss. 

New  Castle,  on  the  Sunbury  turnpike,  was  laid  out  on  the  opening  of 
the  coal  trade,  and  such  houses  as  it  has  are  substantially  built  of  stone ; 
but  it  has  increased  very  slowly. 

ScHUYLKmL  Haven  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  four  miles 
bek>w  Pottsville,  and  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  West  Branch. 
Fertile  farms  and  very  picturesque  scenery  surround  the  town,  and  the 
bright  river  here  meanders  among  the  broad  meadows  as  if  delighted 
with  being  unrestrained  by  the  rocky  precipices  of  the  coal  regicm.  This 
place  was  laid  out  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Rhodes  and  others.  The 
West  Branqh  railroad  here  conmiimicates  with  the  SchuylkiU  Navigation, 
and  die  trandiipment  of  the  coal  has  created  a  business,  upon  which  the 
town  has  thrived.  It  now  contains  two  or  three  churches,  schools,  a 
weigh  lock  for  canal  boats,  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  <wo  bridges  across 
the  SchOTUdn.  The  pofmlation  may  be  estimated  at  about  700.  The 
county  almshouse,  one  roile  east  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  is  a  spacious  brick 
•difice,  with  a  fine  farm  attau^hed,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  county^ 
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At  Scollop  hill,  three  miles  below  Schuylkill  Haven,  the  canal  paneB 
through  a  long  and  expensive  tunnel.  Tiie  West  Branch  railroad  brings 
in  the  product  of  many  rich  mines.  It  has  been  constructed  in  a  substan- 
tial manner,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the  heavy  cars  of  Uie  Reading 
railroad,  with  which  it  here  intersects,  may  run  upon  it.  What  effect 
this  circumstance  may  have  uppn  the  welfare  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  by 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  transhipment,  remains  to  be  determined. 
In  the  annexed  view,  part  of  one  of  the  churches  is  seen  on  the  left — in 
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the  foreground  is  the  river  and  basin,  with  its  numerous  boats  and  rail* 
road  tracks,  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  bridge  of  the  Reading 
railroad* 

Tamaqua  was  laid  out  in  1829,  by  the  Lehigh  Co^  and  Navigation  Co., 
on  the  Little  Schuylkill  river,  17  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  and  15  miles  east  of  Pottsville.  It  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  shut  in 
by  the  Sharp  and  Locust  mountains.  It  is  now  quite  a  smart  village, 
with  some  half  dozen  stores,  several  taverns,  two  churches,  a  car  cmd 
coach  manufactory,  and  465  inhabitants.  It  depends  for  its  support  upon 
the  mines  that  surround  it.  Like  the  other  coal  towns,  it  is  built  on  a 
scale  of  magnificent  distances.  There  are  several  detachments,  or  regi- 
ments of  houses,  on  the  main  road,  up  the  river,  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  hill.  Above  the  village,  on  a  high  eminence,  stands  the  Catholic 
church,  bidding  defiance,  as  it  were,  to  the  Lutheran  or  Presbyteriaii 
church,  which  looks  down  from  another  eminence.  The  annexed  view 
was  taken  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  street,  on  the  Pottsville  road. 
On  the  hill  east  of  the  village,  the  large  mansion  erected  by  Mr.  Bard 
Patterson,  and  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Franklin,  makes  quite  a  conspicooiD 
appearance: 

The  Lehigh  Co.  own  large  tracts  of  coal-lands  in  this  vicinity.  A  ooq- 
tinuation  of  the  little  Schuylkill  road,  to  connect  with  the  Quakake  and 
Catawissa  railroad,  was  projected ;  but  the  Catawissa  road  has  not  been 
made.    A  stage-road  connects  Tamaqua  with  the  Mauch  ChuiJc  rail- 
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Tamaqua, 
road,  five  miles  east,  and  with  the  Schuylkill  Valley  railroad,  four  miles 

Port  Clinton  is  a  thriving  place,  laid  out  in  1829,  at  the  mouth  of  Little 
Schuylkill  river.  It  has  grown  up  by  the  shipment  here  of  the  product 
of  the  mines  around  Tamaqua. 

PiNB  Grove  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Swatara  cree^,  in  the 
valley  between  the  Kittatinny  and  Second  mountains,  about  14  miles 
west  of  Pottsville.  A  branch  of  the  Union  canal  has  been  extended  to 
this  place ;  and  a  railroad  extends  up  the  Swatara,  four  or  five  miles,  to 
the  coal-mines  on  Lorberry  creek,  and  the  main  branch  of  Swatara, 
above  Sharp  mountain.  About  20,000  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  from 
this  region  in  1841.  A  forge  has  been  established  here  since  1828.  This 
region,  before  the  coal-trade  commenced,  was  settled  by  a  few  scattercMl 
Grerman  fanners  and  lumbermen,  from  Lebanon  co. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

SoMEBfiST  COUNTY  was  taken  firom  Bedford,  by  the  act  of  17th  April,  1795* 
Length  38  miles,  breadth  28 ;  area  1,066  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1800, 
10,188;  in  1810,  11,284;  in  1820,  13,890 ;  in  1830,  17,741 ;  and  in  1840t 
19,650.  The  county  is  composed  of  a  high  and  rather  level  table-land, 
between  the  Great  Allegheny  mountain  and  Laurel  hill.  It  abounds  in, 
what  are  called  glades — ^level  wet  lands,  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
numerous  streams  that  rise  in  this  county.  The  climate  of  this  elevated 
region  is  too  cold,  and  the  summers  too  short,  for  raising  com ;  and  the 
land  is  generally  too  wet  for  wheat.  Oats,  rye,  hay,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops,  for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  among  the  numeroua 
drovers  and  wagoners  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  **  glades  road."  This 
load,  not  being  macadaquzed,  affords  a  softer  path  to  the  tender  feel 
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of  the  fi9^  cattle  of  the  west  The  glades,  ^eft  pn^>erly  managed,  fimn 
prodqctive  dairy  farms.  The  well-kaown  glades  buUer  bears  the  palm  m 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Besides  the  Allegheny  and  Ijaurel  Hill 
mountains,  the  Negro  momitain,  a  bold  ridge,  runs  up  firom  Maiyland, 
nearly  to  Ihe  centre  of  the  county ;  the  Little  Allegheny  mountain  forms 
the  southeastern  boundary ;  and  Savage  mountain  crosses  the  southern 
boundary  from  Maryland,  and  unites  with  the  Little  Allegheny  near  WiUaT 
creek.  Laurel  Hill  creek  and  Castleman's  river  water  the  southern  end 
of  the  county,  uniting  with  the  Yough'ogheny.  Wills'  creek  drains  tho 
valley  between  the  Great  and  Little  Allegheny  mountains ;  mid  the  Qoe- 
mahoning,  Stony,  and  Shade  creeks  water  the  northern  end,  flowing  into 
the  Conemaugh,  in  Cambria  co.  Seams  of  coed,  firom  three  to  five  feet  in 
thickness,  are  opened  in  various  townships.  In  some  of  the  shales  be- 
tween the  coal-seams  occur  thin  flaggy  bands  of  iron-ore,  of  considerable 
purity.  There  likewise  exists  a  l^  of  limestone,  nearly  three  feet  in 
thickness.  Iron-ore  prevails  about  Elk  lick  creek,  near  Castleman's 
river,  and  in  many  places  along  the  western  declivi^  of  the  Alieg^eay 
mountain.  Bog-ore  is  also  found,  but  the  deposits  rarely  give  evid^ice 
of  a  large  supply. 

The  citizens  of  this  county  are  chiefly  of  Grerman  descent,  and  German 
is  the  prevailing  language.  In  1880  tUs  population  was  divided  into  the 
following  religious  sects:  the  Lutheran,  having  17  churches,  German 
Reformed  12,  Methodists  8,  Mennonists  5,  Baptists  4,  Qmish  4,  Plresby- 
terians  2,  and  Roman  Catholic  1. 

The  principal  business  of  the  county  is  grazing.  The  raising  of  sheep^ 
with  a  view  to  wool-growingv  for  the  last  few  years,  has  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmers.  A  furnace  and  forge  were  established  by  Messrs. 
Mark  Richards  &  Co.,  on  Shade  creek :  the  forge  only  is  in  operatioa. 
Another  forge  was  owned  by  D.  Livingston,  but  is  not  in  operation. 

The  national  road  passes  through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  counQr* 
Glade  turnpike,  firom  Washington  to  Bedford,  passes  through  the  centre ; 
a  clay  turnpike  runs  seven  mBes  south  of  the  Glade  road.  The  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Pittsburg  turnpike  passes  ten  miles  north  of  Somerset, 
through  Stoystown.  The  Somerset  and  Cumberland  turnpike  opemi  a 
communication  with  the  Baltimore  railroad,  at  Cumberland.  About  two 
nules  north  of  the  Glade  turnpike,  14  miles  east  of  Somerset,  is  the  low- 
est depression  in  the  Allegheny  mountain. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  about  20  miles  firom  Somerset, 
there  are  tiiree  ancient  fortifications,  within  sight  of  each  other,  near 
Castleman's  river,  erected  long  before  the  memory  <^  the  oldest  settlers. 
They  are  called  M'Clintock's,  Jennings's,  and  Skinner^s  forts,  afler  the 
farmers  on  whose  lands  they  are.  M'Clintock's  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
Castleman's  river,  on  a  rising  ground,  which  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  issues  a  fine  ^ring,  and  to  that  spring, 
firom  the  site  of  the(  fort,  there  is  said  to  be  a  subterranean  passage, 
walled  up  with  stone.  In  a  part  of  the  field,  near  the  fort,  one  of  the 
M'CUntocks  had,  for  several  successive  years,  perceived  the  point  of  his 
idough  to  strike  a  stone,  at  a  particular  spot.  At  last  cariosity  induced 
him  to  examine  the  place,  when  he  found  a  large,  flat,  hewn  stone,  d 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  covering  a  round  hole,  about  fifteen  feet  deep, 
in  which  were  a  great  quantity  of  Ixmes.    These  forts  are  in  Torke/s 
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Foot  and  Addison  townshipsk    It  is  matter  of  cnrioos  speonlation  by 
whom  they  were  built 

The  first  opening  through  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  Scnnerset  oo, 
was  made  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Lieut  CoL  George  Washington, 
in  1754.  (See  page  331.)  This  road  crossed  the  southwestern  comer  of 
ihe  county,  passing  the  Y  ough'ogheny  about  two  miles  nortli  of  where 
the  present  national  road  crosses.  Mr.  Sps^ks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington, 
says— 

So  many  obitades  intenrenedi  that  the  ptomss  was  slow.  Trees  wwe  to  be  feUed,  bridges 
made,  marshes  filled  op,  and  rocks  lemoyed.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  proyisioos 
fiailedr—the  commissaries  having  neglected  to  fulfil  their  engagements — and  there  was  great  dis* 
tiess  for  want  of  bread.  At  the  Yoogh'ogheny,  where  they  were  detained  in  oonstmcting  a 
bridge,  Col.  Washington  was  told  by  ue  traders  and  Indiiuis,  that,  except  at  one  place,  a  pas* 
■age  naight  be  had  by  water  down  that  river.  To  ascertain  this  point — extremely  adyanta« 
geons,  if  tme— -he  embarked  in  a  canoe,  with  five  men,  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  leaving  the  army 
under  the  command  of  a  subordinate  officer.  His  hopes  were  disappointed.  After  navigating 
the  river  in  his  canoe  near  thirty  miles,  encountering  rocks  and  sImmUs,  he  passed  between  two 
BBovntains,  and  came  to  a  fisll  that  arrested  his  course.  Heretumed^and  the  project  of  a  oonvey* 
ance  by  water  was  given  up. 

The  following  year,  Gen.  Braddock — accompanied  by  Washington,  th^i 
colonel — marched  his  unfortunate  army  over  tnis  same  road.  It  was  for 
many  years  thereafter  known  as  Braddock^s  road.  (See  Fayette  and  Al- 
legheny counties.) 

In  1758,  the  wilderness  in  the  northern  part  of  the  co.  was  penetrated 
in  a  similar  manner  by  Col.  Bouquet,  and  several  companies.  They  con- 
structed a  fort*  at  Stony  cr.,  where  Stoystown  now  is ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Miller^S  breastworks,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  on  the  Alles^eny 
mountain,  were  thrown  up  at  the  same  time.  Late  in  October,  Gren. 
Forbes,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  marched  over  the  road. 
Washington  also  held  an  important  station  in  this  eipedition.  (See 
Westmoreland  co.) 

During  the  memorable  invasion  by  Pontiac  in  1763,  the  little  garrison 
at  Stoystown  was  called  in  to  strengthen  that  at  Bedford 

Bouquet's  road  continued  for  years  to  be  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Pliiladelphia  and  Pittsburg.  It  is  probable  diat,  not  kmg 
sStet  both  these  roads  were  ojpened,  traders  and  pioneers  found  their  way 
to  this  county,  and  made  settlements ;  but  their  nambs  and  adventures^ 
if  any,  have  not  been  recorded. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  Indian  wars  that  succeeded  it» 
parties  of  hostile  Indians  occasionally  came  down  and  drove  the  scattered 
settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  the  co.  into  the  more  populous  region  about 
Berlin,  in  Brothers'  valley.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  oa, 
settled  originally  by  Germans,  many  of  whom  were  Dunkards.  The 
name  of  Brothers'  valley  was  derived  from  the  affectionate  appeUation 
bestowed  upon  each  other  by  the  Dunkards.  (See  page  413.)  The  towh 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  sources  of  Stony  cr.,  9  miles  south- 
east of  the  county  seat  It  contains  a  Lutheran  and  a  German  Reform^ 
church,  about  100  dwellings,  and,  by  the  census  of  1840,  524  inhabitants. 

SoMBRsvr,  the  county  seat,  is  a  neatly-built  town,  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  near  the  <9entre  of  the  co.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1795^ 
by  Mr.  Bruner,  and  for  some  time  was  called  Brunerstown.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  by  the  act  of  1804,  and  a  supplementary  act  of 
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1807.  It  contains  three  churches — German  Reformed,  LutheraUt  and 
M ethodistf^^an  academy,  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  638  inhabit- 
ants. The  place  is  eminently  healthy,  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  pare 
mountain  air  and  water.  Cox's  creek  passes  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  turnpike  between  Bedford  and  Washington  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  place.    The  view  here  annexed  shows  the  entrance  into  the 


Somerset. 

village  on  the  turnpike  from  the  east  A  turnpike  is  also  located,  and 
partly  completed,  from  Somerset  to  the  national  road  at  Cumberland.  The 
distance  to  Cumberland  is  30  miles, — and  to  Johnstown,  the  nearest  poial 
en  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  26  miles ;  to  Bedford,  37  miles. 

The  first  settlers  about  Somerset  were  Mr.  Bruner,  (the  founder  of  the 
town,)  Mr.  Philson,  and  Mr.  Husband,  whose  descendants  still  reside  in 
the  vicinity.  During  the  great  whiskey  rebellion  the  citizens  of  this 
county  took  no  very  active  part,  though  they  were  generally  secretly  op- 
posed to  the  excise.  Mr.  Philson  and  Mr.  Husband  were  more  bold  in  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  and  were,  in  consequence,  arrested,  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  and  imprisoned.  Mr.  Husband  died  in  Philaddphia, 
after  enduring  an  imprisonment  of  about  eight  months.  Mr.  Philson  was 
released.  Hop.  Judge  Black,  presiding  judge  of  the  district,  resides  in 
Somerset.  His  gramlfather  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  co.,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  town.  At  his  father's  place  was  quite  an  extensive 
trading  establishqient.  It  is  said  that  the  distinguished  Philip  Doddridge, 
for  many  years  the  pride  of  the  western  bar,  was  born  in  this  co. 

The  following  account  of  a  destructive  fire  which  desolated  Somerset 
in  1833,  is  from  the  Somerset  Whig ; — the  catalogue  of  names  and  occu- 
pations may  be  interesting  for  reference  at  some  future  day : 


About  half-past  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morningi 
streets.  It  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  house  owned 
cupied  in  part  as  a  dwelling,  and  in  part  by  several 
originated  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained — further 
hatter's  shop.  In  a  few  moments  we  had  presented 
spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  east,  north,  and 
getic  exertions  were  made  to  subdue  it,  its  progress 


(Oct.  16, 1833,)  the  cry  of  fire  was  heard  in  oar 
by  J.  F.  Coz  and  James  Armstrong,  and  oo- 

mechanics  as  shops.  Where  the  fire  first 
than  it  was  either  in  a  cabinetmaker's  or  a 
before  us  an  awful  confiaj^tion.   llie  flames 

west,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  ener- 
was  not  arrested  until  30  dwdling^homes,  1^ 
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«iiDp«  find  ol&eeB,  3  stont,  3  taverns,  in  one  of  ^t^ch  waa  kept  the  poat-offl^  and  a  nnmber  of 
stables,  smokeJiouses,  and  other  back-buildings  were  destroyed.  From  main  cross-street  in  the 
diamond  of  the  town  west  to  the  cross  street  at  Jacob  Kurtz*s,  every  building  in  front  has  been 
consumed,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  baoL-buildin^ 

The  fire  leached  the  djamond  aboat  daylight,  and  for  a  tune  all  hopes  of  saving  that  part 
of  the  town  east  of  main  cross^treet,  seemed  desperate ;  there  was  a  strong  emrent  of  air  from 
the  southwest,  and  if  one  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  diamond  had  t&kea  fire,  all  must  in- 
evitably  have  been  consumed,  mit  here,  as  with  the  same  impulse,  all  the  citizens  made  one 
tmited  and  powerful  effort :  nothing  that  could  be  done  by  united  strength  and  concentrated  action 
was  left  undone ;  and  finally,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  progress  of  Uie  flames  was  arrested  by 
the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  exertions  that  were  perhaps  every  made  under  the  same  circum. 
stances  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  It  was  stopped  in  the  west  with  less  difficulty  in  consequence  of 
the  wind  not  fovoring  its  progress  in  that  direction,  and  on  the  north  for  want  of  buildings  io 
consume. 

A  list  of  BufiTerers  by  the  conflagration,  as  far  as  the  undersigned,  a  committee  of  distribution, 
Slc,  have  at  present  ascertained  the  same,  viz. : 

Samuel  Stahl,  hatter,  loss— one  large  dwelfin^-house  and  hatter.shop ;  also  some  personal  prop, 
erty.  Samud  Nedrow,  blacksmith,  loss — all  his  personal  property  and  tools.  Philip  Anthony 
and  three  daughters,  loss — all  their  personal  pn^ierty.  Elijah  Homer,  cabinetmaker,  loss^— all  bis 
personal  property  and  tools  ;  also  a  small  confectionery.  John  Armstrong's  estate,  loss — three 
houses.  David  Williamson,  stonecutter,  loss — his  tools  and  stone  work  finished.  Neff  &  Stahl, 
merchants — ^large  store  and  dwelling-house,  bam  and  granary;  also  part  of  their  merchandise. 
George  Choipenning — one  large  new  brick  house,  inteiMied  for  a  tavern  stand,  and  one  frame, 
house  and  warehouse ;  also  two  offices,  and  a  large  amount  of  personal  property.  John  L.  Sny. 
der,  merchant  and  druggist — one  large  new  brick  house ;  also  considerable  merchandise  and  fur- 
niture. Jacob  Snyder,  Esq.-^two  fkame  houses,  and  a  part  of  his  personal  property.  Charles 
Ogle,  Esq.— one  large  tavern  stand  oecupied  as  the  stage  office,  ft^c,  by  J.  Webster.  John  Web. 
ster,  postmaster — a  variety  of  personal  property.  Clifford  Elder  d&  Co. — one  dwellJng.house ; 
also  one  saddler,  one  tinner,  and  one  haf ter  shop — and  wuci  of  his  personal  property.  Geo.  Pile, 
Esq^— one  dwelling-house  and  tavern  stand.  Samuel  C.  Pile,  innkeeper — part  of  his  personal 
firopertv.  John  Hoopt,  saddler— some  persoinal  proper^  and  stock.  C.  W.  Michaels,  merchant 
—$300  in  cash.  Michael  Hugus'  estate— one  large  dwelling-house,  fbrmeily  occupied  as  a  tav. 
em  stand ;  also  one  saddler  shop  and  office.    John  Witt,  Esq.,  sheriff— one  dwelling-house,  and 

Cof  his  furniture.  John  Kurtz,  Esq. — one  dwelling-house  and  druggist,  including  medicines, 
tin  Shafi'er,  hatter— ell  his  personal  property.  Joshua  F.  Cox  and  James  Armstrongs-one 
laife  dwelling-house,  hatter  shop,  and  stable.  C^>has  GiUet,  hatter— considerable  stock  and 
hats ;  also  his  account  books.  Jacob  Glessncr,  cabmetmaker — a'lan^e  assortment  of  tools,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  furniture.  William  Philson— aU  his  personal  property ;  also 
notes,  accomits,  &c.  Daniel  Bauchman,  shoemakers-one  dwelling-house  and  stable ;  also  part 
of  hb  stoek  and  pereonal  property.  JohJi  Neff— considerable  personal  property.  Gilbert  &  Sneo^ 
riioemakers— aU  their  stock  and  tools.  Rev.  John  Tiedeman's  estate— one  dweUinff-house  and 
stable.  Henry  Marteeny— one  dwelling-house.  Thomas  Crocket,  chaimiaker— idl  his  tools. 
Leonard  ^Stahf,  chairmaker-^a  considerable  quantity  of  chairs. 

Committee  of  dUtribution^ — Isaac  Ankeny,  Jos^  Imhoff,  Samuel  G.  Bailey,  Henry  Ben/brd. 

Stoystown  Is  a  flourishing  village  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Somerset,  situated 
on  the  Bedford  and  Rttsbnrg  turnpike,  where  it  crosses  Stony  creeks  It 
\iras  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1819 ;  it  contains  a  German  Reformed 
church,  and  about  sixty  dwellings ;  population  in  1840,  357.  This  place 
was  laid  out  by  an  old  revolutionary  soldier  by  the  name  of  Stoy.  Sev- 
eral ^ars  since  Mr.  Stov  used  to  point  out  the  ruins  of  a  house  built  at 
the  tune  of  Gen.  Forbes  s  expedition  in  1758. 

The  other  villages  of  the  co.  are  Smithfield,  containing  about  200  in- 
habitants, Pbtersburc  200,  Salisbxtrt  150,  Mu^ford,  and  JsNNERsvnjiE. 
Their  relative  position  may  be  best  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  map. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

SusatJJSHAKNA  cx)UKTT  was  taken  from  Luzerne  by  the  act  of  1st  Feb., 
18110,  and  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  in  this  ca  the 
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Bnsqaeliaima  river  first  enters  the  state.  Liength  84  miles,  breadth  28  ; 
area  797  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1820,  9,960 ;  in  1830,  16,787 ;  in  184<H 
21,195. 

The  comity  is  not  very  mountainous,  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  di- 
versified by  hills,  rather  high,  but  gradual  and  easy,  which  lie  principal^ 
in  ridges  conforming  to  the  course  of  the  streams.  Many  of  these  hills 
are  ci^tivated  to  their  very  tops,  and  afibrd  die  best  land  for  grain.  The 
soil  is  in  general  good,  especially  for  grazing.  Rye  and  oats  succeed 
better  than  other  grain.  There  is  very  little  bcurren  or  waste  land.  The 
mountains  of  the  county  are,  the  Ocquago  mountain,  north  of  the  Sos^ 
quehanna,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  ;  the  Moosic  mountain, 
at  the  head  of  Lackawannock  creek ;  Mount  Ararat,  a  spur  of  Moosic 
mountain,  near  the  northectst  part  ci  the  co. ;  and  Elk  mountain,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  co.  The  latter  is  die  extreme  knob  of  Tunkhannock 
mountain,  and  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the  main  Allegheny 
mountain  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Susquehanna  river  makes  a  verv  capricious  bend  out  of  the  state 
of  New  York  into  the  northern  part  of  the  co.,  and  after  turning  round 
Ocquago  mountain,  recrosses  the  boundary.  The  Susquehaima  at  die 
bend  approaches  within  ten  miles  of  the  Delaware.  The  other  inipor> 
taat  streams  of  the  ca  are,  Starucoa,  Salt  Lick,  Snake,  Ghoconut,  Wya- 
lusing,  Meshoppen,  Martin's,  Tunkhannock,  and  Lackawannock  crec^ 
The  first  three  reach  the  Susquehanna  at  the  bend ;  of  the  others  ooly 
die  head  branches  water  this  county.  These  streams  afi<»rd  fine  sites  finr 
mills ;  diey  take  their  rise  generally  in  clear,  copious  springs,  or  in  beau- 
tifiil  lakes,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  county.  The  west  branch  of 
Snake  creek  rises  in  Silver  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  neariy  a  mile 
long,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  Its  name  was  conferred  by  die 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  who  built  an  elegant  country  seat  near  its  mar- 
gin. Quaker  lake,  a  little  larger,  lies  two  miles  north  of  it  Ladirop*8 
and  Stevens's  lakes  lie  near  together  at  the  sources  of  the  Wyalusing, 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Montrose ;  and  there  are  two  beautifhl 
lakes  near  Dundaff,  one  of  which  is  on  the  county  line,  and  the  other  in 
Luzerne  ca 

There  is  a  salt  spring  on  Snake  creek,  and  licks  upon  Salt  Lick  creek» 
as  its  name  indicates.  The  county  lies  endrelv  without  the  coal  region, 
unless  a  small  portion  of  the  Lackawannock  basin  may  possibly  touch 
the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  co.  The  Milford  and  Owego  turn- 
pike crosses  die  co.  diagonally  through  the  centre :  there  are  also  several 
other  tumnikes,  among  which  are  tiie  Belmont  and  Oquago  road,  and 
one  from  the  Great  Bend  to  Philadelphia.  The  great  East  and  West 
State  road  from  the  Delaware  to  Erie,  also  crosses  the  county. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  altitude  of  this  region,  the  spring  is  later» 
and  the  autummal  frosts  earlier,  than  in  the  country  below  the  Allegheny 
mountain ;  but  this  circumstance,  together  with  die  pure  running  waters, 
contributes  gready  to  the  health  of  die  inhabitants. 

The  career  of  this  county  has  been  comparatively  tranquiL  The  origi- 
nal setders  were  chiefly  frY>m  New  England,  many  of  whom  took  up  dieir 
land  under  color  of  the  Connecticut  title :  this,  however,  was  many  years 
after  the  violent  disputes  in  die  Wyoming  valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
tide  was  already  beginning  to  gain  ground.    Mr.  Hinjesi  the  step*fadier 
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of  Judge  Post,  of  Montrose,  emigrated  firom  Long  Island  to  this  ooonty, 
ab<»it  the  vear  1799,  intending  to  take  up  land  under  the  Connecticut 
title ;  but,  nnding  it  defective,  he  purchased  of  the  Pennsylvania  claim- 
ants. F<^  this  he  was  mobbed  by  the  Yankees,  vdio  would  not  bear  that 
their  titles  should  be  suspected.  Finding  him  at  a*  distance  from  home, 
in  another  township,  they  insulted  him,  burnt  him  in  effigy,  and  threatened 
his  life — ^hoping,  by  intimidation,  to  make  him  accede  to  their  views. 
Bat  the  old  gentleman  had  been  a  revoIutionGury  soldier,  and  was  not  to 
be  firightened  so  easily.  They  released  him,  threatening  his  life  if  he 
complained.  He  made  a  complaint  the  next  day;  and  although  the 
offenders  were  nominally  put  in  jail,  they  only  remained  there  during  the 
daytime,  at  night  having  liberty  to  go  where  they  chose.  Such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  that  these  outrages  were  little  reprobated ;  and 
many  of  these  same  men  became  afterwards  sheriffs,  justices,  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  early  settlers  were  Putnam  Gatlin, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Bend,  Mr.  Hines,  Judge  Post  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Chase 
of  Montrose,  Dr.  R.  H.  Rose,  Mr.  Carmalt  of  Friendsville,  Mr.  Asa  La- 
throp,  Charles  Miner,  Esq. — ^who  came  out  in  1799,  then  a  young  man, 
and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Connecticut  title— -and  others  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  us.  A  small  creek  of  the  county  bears  the  singu- 
lar  name  of  Nine-partners'  creek,  from  an  association  of  the  early  immi- 
grants. 

It  is  well-known  that,  soon  after  the  revolution,  all  the  lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  then  a  wildemess,  became  an  object  of  specu- 
lation, and  were  t€tken  up  in  immense  tracts  W  Robert  Morris,  John  Nich- 
daon,*  George  Cljnner,  John  Read,  Judge  reters.  Tench  Francis,  and 
others.  It  was  difficult,  for  some  years,  to  get  actual  settlers  to  come  in 
nnder  the  Pennsylvania  title,  on  account  of  the  opposition  from  the  Yan- 
kees alreadv  here.  Among  those  most  eminent  in  sustaining  the  Penn- 
sylvania title  was  Dr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  from  Chester  co.,  who  came  to  this 
county  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  as 
a  poet  and  a  scholar,  of  great  enterprise,  and  indomitable  firmness.  He 
purchased  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  from  the  widow  Francis  and 

*  John  Nicholson  was  comptroller  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1782  to  1794;  during^ 
which  period  more  than  9^7,000,000  of  puh|ic  monej  passed  through  his  hands,  under  cttcnm* 
stances  of  peooliar  complication  and  difficult,  arising  £rom  the  then  state  of  paper  mmiey  and 
government  credit  He  hecame  the  object  of  political  persecution,  and  resided  his  office.  His 
private  transactions  were  very  extensive.  At  this  period  he  was  the  owner  of  about  3,700,000 
mcniB  of  land  in  Pennsylvacnia,  besides  lar^^e  possessions,  real  and  personal,  elsewhere.  To  meet 
bis  various  pecnniaiy  engagements  for  these  lands,  he  formed  joint-stock  companies,  to  which  h« 
conveyed  a  large  portion  of  them.  His  affairs  became  embarrassed ;  he  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  di^  m  confinement,  and  insane,  during  the  year  1800.  So  early  as  the  17th  and 
18th  of  March,  1797,  deeds  had  been  made  to  the  Pennsylvaina  Land  Co. ;  and  individual  cred- 
itors had  obtained  judgments  against  him. 

The  commonwealth  had  an  umnense  claim  against  him  for  unsettled  land-warrants,  stock  ae« 
counts,  and  other  items,  in  liquidation  of  which  the  vast  amount  of  lands  held  in  his  name, 
throughout  thirty.nine  counties,  reverted  to  the  conmionwealth,  and  have  since  been  taken  up 
or  purchased  by  others.  Conflicting  claims,  besides  that  of  the  state,  were  previously  existing ; 
and  have  tended  gre^y  to  complicate  the  title  to  these  lands.  The  matter  has  sevoral  timet 
been  closed,  and  as  often  re-opened,  by  legislative  enactments,  special  courts,  and  new  lawsuits ; 
and  recently  a  sweeping  claim  has  been  laid,  by  the  individual  heirs  of  Nicholson,  to  an  im- 
mense amount  of  lands  tlntraghout  the  whole  state— attempting  to  unsettle  titles  supposed  to 
be  qmsted  many  years  since. 
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others,  at  a  low  price,  and  became  the  agent  for  a  great  p<^on  of  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants.  Mr.  Caleb  Carmah,  too,  was  of  great  assistance 
to  him,  in  furnishing  him  with  capital,  and  joining  him  in  his  purchaaea. 
Mr.  Carmalt  settled  subseqaently  at  FriendsviUe,  a  neat  and  pleaaant 
Quaker  village,  in  th*e  northwest  part  of  the  county.  Dr.  Rose,  after  en- 
tering, with  great  public  spirit,  into  various  enterprises  for  the  establisli- 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  county,  erected  for  himself  an  elegant  maii- 
sion,  on  the  bank  of  Silver  lake,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest  farms 


Silt)€r  Lake. 

in  the  state.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  farm,  in  the  sale  of  his  lands,  and 
in  the  enjoyments  of  an  extensive  and  well-selected  library,  he  passed 
his  later  years.  He  terminated  his  useful  life  about  two  years  since. 
Among  the  most  admired  of  his  literary  productions  was  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  a  panther-hunt,  published  in  the  "  Port  Folio,"  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  near  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Conrad  Sox,  an  old  pioneer,  on  the  head* 
waters  of  .the  Lehigh.    He  also  published  several  poems. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  enterprising  settlers  from  New  Yatkf 
New  Jersey,  and  the  eastern  states,  have  continued  to  come  in ;  and  the 
county  now  abounds  with  well-cultivated  farms.  There  is  still  room, 
however,  for  a  much  larger  population ;  and  many  tracts  of  good  land 
can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre. 

Montrose,  the  county  town,  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  hill  above  the 
sources  of  Wyalusing  and  Meshoppen  creeks.  From  its  elevated  site  it 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  contains  a  neat  court- 
house and  other  county  buildings,  an  academy,  the  Susquehanna  County 
Bank,  and  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Universalist,  and 
African  churches.  Population  in  1830,  450  ;  in  1840,  632.  There  is  a 
Striking  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  this  village  that  denotes  a  peo- 
ple who  love  their  homes  and  take  a  pride  in  adorning  them.  The  pri- 
vate dwellings  hte  generally  of  wood  painted  white,  vritii  green  blinds- 
many  of  them  displaying  architectural  elegance,  and  set  back  from  the 
street  amid  yards  and  gardens  f\ill  of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  well  shaded  with  trees.  The  whole  appearance  of  tlM 
town  is  that  of  a  place  which  has  grown  up  gradually  in  the  midst  of  a 
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tlfiriviiig  and  intelligent  agricoltoral  population,  remote  from  the  expen* 
4stve  luxury  of  large  cities,  and  the  great  highways  of  speculation.  The 
place  was  laid  out  in  1811,  and  received  its  name  of  Mont-Rose  in  honor 
^  Dr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  who,  with  the  Messrs.  Post,  and  other  gentlemen, 
SBade  donations  of  lots  for  the  use  of  the  eounty.  Previous  to  that  time 
tke  old  frame  house,  built  in  1807,  (and  now  occupied  as  sL  tavern  l^  Mr. 
Morse,)  and  a  log  cabin,  were  the  only  buildings  on  the  site.  The  bo- 
rough was  incorporated  29th  March,  1834.  The  Silver  Lake  Bank,  now 
extinct,  was  established  in  1816. 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  Mr.  Morse's  tavern.    On  the  left. 


Central  part  of  Montrose, 

is  the  post-office*  On  the  right,  about  half-way  up  the  street,  is  the  bank» 
the  academy,  and  private  dwellings. 

DuNDAFF  is  a  pleasant  town  situated  near  Crystal  lake,  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  co.,  22  miles  from  Montrose,  and  7  from  Carbondale. 
It  contains  a  Presbyteriui  church ;  a  banking  house,  formerly  used  by  a 
bank  now  extinct ;  a  glass  factory,  established  by  Messrs.  Grould,  Phin- 
ney  &  Co.,  in  1831 ;  and  dwellings,  stores,  &c.,  sufficient  for  the  accom* 
jiiodation  of  304  inhahitants.  Peter  Graham^  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a 
iq>lendid  country  seat,  with  an  extensive  farm,  adjoining  the  village. 

Great  Bsnd  is  a  village  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  lick 
preek,  about  three  miles  above  where  the  river  re-enters  the  state  ctf 
iNew  York.  It  is  built  upon  an  extensive  flat  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
.  hills.  A  trestle  bridge  600  feet  long  crosses  the  river  here.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  individual  subscription,  in  1814,  at  an  expense  of  $6,500.  A  turn- 
pike runs  from  here  to  Coshocton  on  the  Delaware.  Were  it  not  for  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  two  different  state  jurisdictions,  the  Neyr  York 
€tnd  Erie  raibroad  would  undoid)tedly  have  passed  through  Great  Bend  : 
»t  present  it  is  located  about  ten  nules  north  of  it  When  finisdied,  it 
judll  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  section  of  the  county.  Among  the 
earlier  settlers  at  Great  Bend  was  Putnam  Catlin,  Esq.,  the  fath^  of 
George  Catlin,  the  distinguished  artist  and  traveller  among  the  Indiaas. 
The  latter  is  a  native  of  the  county. 
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Habvoht  is  another  small  village  on  Ae  eai^em  side  of  IbeGreat  Bend, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the  New  York  line. 
There  are  several  other  small  but  pleasant  villages  in  the  eonnl^,  each 
containing  their  post-office,  tavern,  church,  stoics,  and  blacksmith  a  sfaop^ 
with  dwellings  more  or  less  according  to  the  situation*  Such  are  Fkudcdb- 
viLLK,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Montrose ;  *"  the  Foekb^''  (of  WyaluatngTf)  12 
miles  west,  and  Ru8hville>  14  miles  west  of  Montrose ;  Hakfcad,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  ;  Herbick,  New  Muj^sd,  SpaDrGvu^LB,  AjuBumx^ 
Jacksok,  Gibson,  Bbookltn,  &c. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Tioga  ooumtt  was  separated  from  Lycoming  by  the  act  of  25th  Mareht 
1804 :  in  1806  the  seat  of  justice  was  established  at  Wellsborough :  in 
1808  county  commissioners  were  first  elected,  and  in  1812  the  county  was 
fully  organized  for  judicial  purposes.  Length  36  miles,  breadth  31 ;  area 
1,108  sq.  miles.  Population  ia  1810, 1,687 ;  in  1820, 4,021 ;  in  1830, 9,071 ; 
in  1840,  15,498. 

The  county  is  traversed  by  the  high  undulating  ridges  ddrting  the 
northwestern  base  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  or  rather  of  Laurel  hill, 
which  sweeps  past  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  county.  These  ridges 
pertain  generally  to  the  hard  sandstone  strata  of  formations  X.  and  XH. 
of  our  state  geologists,  and  the  lower  strata  of  formation  XIEL,  which 
comprehends  the  coal  measures.  The  uplands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larger  streams  are  well  covered  vrith  white  pines  of  a  supericnr  quality; 
the  sugar-maple  abounds  in  many  jdaces,  and  large  quantities  <^  sugar 
are  produced  firom  it.  The  county  is  well  Supplied  with  navigsMe 
streams,  having  the  Tioga  river,  a  south  branch  of  the  Chemung,  on  the 
east,  which  is  navigable  for  rafts  and  arks  about  30  miles  above  the  N. 
York  line ;  the  Cowanesque  creek  on  the  north,  navigable  about  the  same 
distance,  and  Pine  creek  on  the  west,  also  navigable  ;  so  that  no  part  of 
the  county  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles  from  descending  navigadon.  A 
very  extensive  lumber  business  hai^been  done  on  these  streams,  e^edal^ 
ly  on  Pine  creek,  whence  a  vast  amount  has  annual^  been  sent  dowi 
uie  Susquehanna.  The  recent  crisis  in  monetary  aroirs  has  tended  ui 
some  measure  to  check  this  trade.  Several  men  from  the  cities,  with 
more  capital  tha,n  industry,  and  more  enterprise  than  prudence,  had  em- 
barked in  the  bjosiness,  and  driven  it  beyond  its  profitahle  limit. 

Until  the  year  1796-'7,  Tioga  and  the  neighboring  counties  were  a 
howling  wilderness,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  West  Branch  settlements  by 
the  loffy  barrier  of  the  Allegheny  mountain — and  trodden  only  W  tkis 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  savage  on  his  hostile  expedition  to  the  h>war 
settlements.  About  that  time  a  Mr.  Williamson  of  New  York,  an  ageat 
for  Sir  William  Pulteney,  first  opened  a  rough  wagon  road  throng  tUi 
wilderness,  across  the  mountains  from  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  cr.  to  die 
source  of  the  Tioga,  and  thence  down  that  river  to  Painted  Post  in  Mew 
York.    This  road  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Puheaey  lor 
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the  purpose  of  rendering  Us  lands  in  the  state  of  New  Yoric  accessible 
to  German  or  other  emigrants  coining  up  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltic 
more%  Old  Mr.  Covenhoven  (Crownover)  of  Lycoming  co.,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, superintended  the  workmen  on  the  road,  who  were  principally 
(jerman  ledemptioners.  This  road  became  a  great  thoronghfare,  and 
was  extensively  known  as  the  ''Blockhouse  road,"  from  a  log-house, 
(called  blockhauss  by  the  Germans,)  erected  by  Williamson  near  the 
aiountains  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

It  is  still  a  tavern  stand  and  the  site  of  a  post-office,  about  12  miles 
south  of  Blossburg.  This  house  was  kept  in  the  primitive  times  by  one 
Anthonyson,  a  sort  of  half  French  and  half  Dutchman.  Anthony,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  had  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  during 
tibe  stormy  times  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  had  thereby  neither 
improved  his  morals  nor  his  fortune.  He  made  no  scruple,  by  way  of 
ftmnmng  his  guests,  of  boastiug  of  his  bold-faced  villany — ^there  was  no 
(me  of  the  ten  commandments  which  he  had  not  specifically  broken,  time 
and  again.  With  the  habits  of  the  old  soldier,  he  had  little  disposition 
to  get  his  living  by  tilling  the  ground ;  and  found  the  military  mode  of 
pillage  much  more  to  his  taste.  He  raised  no  oats,  but  always  charged 
travellers  tor  the  use  of  his  troughs,  and  for  sleeping  before  his  fire. 
Whiskey  was  the  staple  commodity  at  his  house,  serving  both  as  meat 
and  drink.  Many  of  the  early  emigrants  to  the  Genesee  country  drove 
their  young  cattle  along.  There  was  a  wide  track  of  some  fearftd  tor- 
nado, not  far  from  Anthony's  house,  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  cut  an 
open  space,  with  a  narrow  passage  into  it ;  making  a  kind  of  unseen  pen. 
To  this  spot  the  cattle  of  his  guests  were  very  apt  to  stray,  in  the  night. 
In  the  morning  the  poor  emigrants  were  hunting,  far  and  near,  for  their 
cattle,  with  Anthony  for  their  guide ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  never 
happened  to  think  of  the  windfall. 

llie  unsuspecting  guests,  after  two  or  three  days  of  fruitless  search, 
would  leave,  paying  roundly  for  their  detention ;  and  instructing  the  old 
scoundrel  to  hunt  the  cattle,  and  when  found,  to  write  to  a  certain  ad- 
dress, with  a  promise  of  reward  for  his  trouble.  Anthony  never  had  oc- 
casion to  write ;  but  it  was  always  remarked  that  he  kept  his  smoke- 
house well  supplied  with  what  he  called  elk-meat.  When  or  where  he 
caught  the  elks  was  never  known.  Some  lone  travellers,  who  stopped 
at  lus  house,  it  is  strongly  suspected,  never  reached  their  intended  desti- 
uatimi. 

After  the  opening  of  this  road,  many  of  the  pioneers  from  the  Wyoming 
country,  smd  m>m  New  England,  came  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  took  up  lands  under  the  Connecticut  title.  For  quite  a  number  of 
years,  the  uncertainty  of  this  title  gave  rise  to  much  wrangling  and  liti- 
gation. A  Mr.  Gobin,  an  assistant-surveyor  under  the  Pennsylvania  title, 
was  shot  in  his  camp,  but  not  killed.  At  length  the  litigation  was  ended 
by  the  compromise  at  Trenton :  the  settlers  quietly  acknowledged  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Pennsylvania  titie,  and  compromised  their  claims  with  the 
agents  of  the  landholders  from  Philadelphia.  A  large  portion  of  the 
limds,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county,  belongs  to  the  Bingham  es- 
tate. 

Soon  after  the  cutting  of  the  Blockhotise  road,  Mr.  John  Norris,  from 
Philadelphia,  first,  came,  about  the  begiiTning  of  the  year  1709,  to  tba 
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flimtlrwesteni  part  of  the  t;oimty,  as  an  ag^nt  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Morfifl^ 
who  owned  lands  in  that  region.  He  Was  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Mordecai  Jacksco,  Uien  a  yonng  lad.  On  Mr.  Norris's  arri- 
val he  erected  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  on  the  waters  of  Little  Pine  creek^ 
Jnst  within  the  bonndary  of  Lycoming  county.  This  establishment  was 
generally  known  as  Morris's  mills.  The  oonntry  was  then  a  complete 
wilderness,  and  in  traversing  its  wilds  these  first  adventurers  endured  the 
manv  hardships  incident  to  a  pioneer's  life ;  such  as  sleeping  on  the  ground 
in  the  open  air»  often  without  fire — searching  for  the  blazes  on  the 
tir<ees,  at  night,  to  find  the  way  through  the  forest — and  travelling  long 
journeys  for  their  provisions,  to  the  older  settlements,  for  one  or  two 
years  after  their  first  arrival.  These  hardships  were  doubly  severe  to 
young  men,  reared  among  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Philadelphia. 
After  remaining  at  Morris's  mills  for  five  or  six  years,  and  inducing  some 
half  dozen  settlers  to  immigrate,  Mr.  Norris  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Big  Marsh ;  and  subsequently,  in  1807,  to  the  place  where  he  now 
lives,  Mrithin  a  mile  of  Wellsborough.  The  mill  at  that  place  had  been 
built  the  year  previous,  (1806,)  by  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  same  year  the  county  seat  was  fixed  at  Wellsborough.  Among 
the  first  settlers,  at  or  near  Wellsborough,  besides  Mr.  Norris,  were  Ben- 
jamin W.  Morris,  David  Linsey,  Alpheus  Cheney,  and  Daniel  Kelsey,  Esq. 


Central  part  of  Wellsborough. 

Wellsborough,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
three  miles  from  the  navigable  waters  of  Pine  creek,  on  the  great  state* 
road,  passing  through  the  northern  range  of  counties.  The  north  and 
south  road,  from  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  creek  to  the  109th  mile-stone, 
on  the  state  line,  also  passes  through  the  place.  The  village  is  built  up- 
on level  ground,  on  a  long  and  wide  street,  sheltered  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Ugh  hills.  There  existed,  for  many  years,  a  great  strife  for  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  The  towns  on  the  Tioga  and  Cowanesque, 
appearing  to  be  most  favored  with  the  increase  of  population  and  im- 
provement, contended  for  the  removal ;  and  settlers  were  consequently 
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dbvertod  from  selecting  a  loeation  at  or  near  WellBboroagh.  This  had  a 
blighting  effeot  upon  the  place ;  and  in  1831  the  village  paper  describes 
the  place  as  containing  only  ^'  40  or  50  indifferent  dwelling-houses,  a  courts 
house  and  jail^  of  no  very  reputable  ^pearanee/'  &c.,  6ce,  At  lengthy 
in  1885,  a  mcyority  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  authorized  the  erection 
of  the  new  stone  courthouse  and  county  offices,  which  confirmed  to  the 
place  its  title  as  the  seat  of  justice. 

Since  that  time  it  has  greatly  improved,  and  many  new  frame  buildings 
have  been  erected :  among  them  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  church, 
in  a  very  neat  style  of  architecture.  There  is  also  an  academy.  The 
private  dwellings  are  built  with  much  taste,  and  even  some  of  the  stores 
and  taverns  exhibit  the  tasteful  proportions  of  Grecian  architecture. 
Pleasant  front  yards,  gardens,  and  green  blinds  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
population,  from  New  York  and  New  England.  The  courthouse,  seen 
on  the  lei);,  in  the  annexed  view,  is  a  fine  edifice  of  white  sandstone,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cupola.  A  tri-weekly  stage  runs  to  Covington,  12  miles 
east  Population  in  1840,  369.  Coal  has  been  discovered  about  seven 
miles  south  of  the  borough. 

Covington  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
great  state-road  with  the  Tioga  river.  The  railroad  of  the  Tioga  Navi- 
gation Co.  also  passes  through  the  village.  Mr.  Washburn,  Mr.  Elijah 
Putnam,  and  Mr.  Mallory  settled  at  Covington  ^  comers,"  previous  to 
1806.  Mr.  Bloss  and  Mr.  Hovey  had  settled  about  the  year  1801,  two 
miles  below ;  and  Mr.  Sacket  also  lived  near  the  same  place.  The  land 
titles  were  for  a  long  time  in  dispute  between  the  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania claimants.  When  at  last  th^  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  Penn^ 
sylvanians,  or  "  Pennamites,*"  as  the  **  Connecticut  boys"  called  them,  Mr. 
William  Patten  came  in  as  their  agent,  and  laid  out  the  town,  about  the 
yecur  1822,  and  started  a  store  and  tavern.  Foir  some  years  the  place  in- 
creased very  slowly,  and  was  only  known  as  "The  Comcfs."  In  1831  it 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  borougn ;  soon  afterwards  the  great  fever  of 
internal  improvement  and  speculation  began  to  rise,  and  Covington,  be- 
ing an  important  point,  rose  with  it. 

Lands  bo&  for  farming  and  timber,  and  town  lots,  were  eagerly  taken  up^ 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  doubled  and  trebled  in  value  at 
each  transfer ;  coal  mines  and  ir<m  nunes  were  opened,  and  water-powers 
were  sought  out  and  improved ;  saw-mills,  fiirnaces,  houses,  stores,  and 
taverns,  went  up  as  if  by  magic ;  bank  notes  poured  in  from  New  York 
and  Towanda,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  getting  rich.  But  at  length, 
in  1841-42,  the  bubble  burst — ^bank  notes  melted  in  the  hand,  property 
became  unsaleable,  and  the  whole  conunnnity  embarrassed.  Tiie  fever 
had  subsided,  and  left  in  its  place  a  hard-shalong  ague. 

The  following  tragic  tale  is  copied  from  the  newspapers  of  Feb.  1842, 
and  will  serve  to  explain  much  of  the  embarrassment  that  has  overtaken 
Covington  and  the  vicinity. 

Phfladeiphia,  17th  Feb.  18^.  ThiB  momiiur,  at  about  6  o'dook,  Mr.  J.  6.  Boyd,  late  eashkr 
•nd  agent  of  the  Towanda  Bank,  killed  himseu,  at  hia  reddenoe  in  SdraylkiU  Seventh-st,  by 
firing  a  baded  pistol  into  his  month.  Previoosly  to  his  late  dismissal  as  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had,  as  the  signing  officer  of  the  relief  issnes  of  that  bank,  pnt  ont 
•ome  thonsands  of  dollars  on  his  own  account.  The  Pcnn  Township  Bank,  one  of  the  losers  by 
this  fraudulent  issue,  and  by  some  of  his  other  transactions,  had  commenced  a  suit  against  him 
Kod  it  was  while  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  whole  fraud  must  be  ex- 
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|KMe4  that  he  <xmumtted  the  mebiiehfliy  act.  About  twv  Toara  rinee  he  had  mairied  an  iBtai^ 
eating  j^oimg  lady  at  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  and  was  keying  house  with  her  at  the  time  of  hia 
suicide  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  furnished  this  house  splendidly— had  settled  upon  his  wife  a 
fiuin  near  Germantown,  worth  about  $8000,  and  had  made  many  munificent  presents  to  her  rda- 
tires*  Bat  it  appears  that  all  this  time  he  had  another  wife,  a  mort  estiaoable  lady»  atCoyington, 
Tioga  CO.,  by  whom  he  had  seyeral  children,  and  with  whom  he  was  living  on  most  afieetioiiate 
terms,  whenever  his  business  called  him  to  that  vicinity.  With  his  Philadelphia  wife  he  passed 
as  Mr.  Henry  Seymour — represented  himself  as  a  drover  having  large  transactions  with  the  inte. 
rior  counties,  and  often  spoke  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  John  G.  Boyd.  So  adroitly  was  the  de. 
eeption  maintained,  that  nether  of  these  uofoartunate  ladies  ever  suspected  the  least  impropriety 
in  his  conduct,  or  alienation  of  his  affections. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  come  out  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  Tioga  and  Bradibrd  \»untie8  some 
three  or  four  years  since.  He  was  a  man  of  about  35  years  of  age,  with  a  gentlemanly,  bat 
plain  and  bQsmess4ike  extenorr-ezhibitiog  extraordinary  tact  and  readiness  in  matters  oi  busi- 
» and  a  good  degree  of  common  sense,  apparently,  in  the  management  of  his  enterprises. 


Although  comparatively  a  stranger,  yet  so  plausible  was  his  address,  that  he  soon  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  wealthy  men,  who  intrusted  him  with  means  to  enter  largely  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  afterwards  into  the  iron  business,  and  coal  land  speculations  in  Tioga  county.  He  bad 
several  lar|^  mills  near  Coyyigton,  a  furnace  at  Blossburg^  and  was  engaged  in  man^  of  the 
most  promment  schemes  for  improving  these  two  places,  ms  bunness  led  him  into  mtinoate 
connection  with  the  Towanda  Bank ;  and  he  was  successively  appointed  clerk,  agent  for  the 
transaction  of  the  bank's  business  in  Philaddphia,  and  cashier.  .  The  latter  office,  after  the  ccedit 
of  the  bank  be^an  to  decline,  he  was  compelled  to  ^ve  up.  He  still,  however,  secretly  ooBtunied 
his  fraudulent  issues  of  Towanda  relief  notes  in  Philadelphia,  until  a  sbt^  time  pievioas  to  the 
tragic  close  of  his  career. 

Covington,  however,  though  shocked  and  thrown  back  by  this  calami- 
ty, added  to  the  ordinary  embarrassment  of  the  times,  rtill  has  many  ad- 
vantages for  becoming  a  proq>erons  town,^-partic«darly  an  extensove 
fietrming  and  lumbering  country  constantly  opening  to  the  west  of  it» 
which  finds  here  the  most  convenient  depot  for  its  produce  and  lumber. 
Quite  a  brisk  business  is  still  done.  No  church  has  yet  been  erected  in 
the  place.  The  Presbjrterians  worship  in  a  school-house.  The  Baptists 
and  Methodists  have  it  in  ccmtemplation  to  erect  churches  soon.  The 
extensive  lumber  establishment  of  Boyd  &  Clever  is  about  half  a  nnle 
below  thetowii.* 

Blossburo  took  its  name  from  the  aged  Mr.  Aaron  Bless,  (now  of  Cov« 
ington,)  M^o  originally  settled  here  and  owned  the  property.  Before  I^. 
Bloss  removed  here,  about  the  year  1802,  one  Gaylord,  a  worthless  fellow* 
had  kept  a  tavern.  Mr.  Bloss  removed  from  near  Covington,  and  bought 
him  out  The  place  at  that  time  went  by  the  name  of  ^  Peter's  camp.'* 
This  Peters  was  a  Grerman,  who  did  the  baking  in  an  immense  oven  ibr 
the  large  company  of  Grerman  redemptioners  at  w(M*k  on  the  Blockhouse 
road.  Peters  was  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness  of  person ;  and  his 
comrades,  unable  any  longer  to  tolerate  his  filth,  caught  him  and  cooh 
menced  the  necessary  ablution  by  pouring  sundry  buckets  oi  cold  water 
upon  his  head,  strolang  and  smoothing  down  his  hair  in  a  becoming 
manner^ — and  were  about  to  complete  the  process  by  putting  him  into 
the  river,  when  the  superintendent  of  the  road  interfered. 

Blossburg  is  situated,  on  the  Tioga  river,  at  the  head  of  the  railroad 
connecting  the  bituminous  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Tioga  oo.  wUh  the  Che- 
mung river  and  canal,  and  promises  to  become  a  point  oS  some  import- 
ance when  all  the  natural  resources  in  its  vicinity  shall  be  properly  de- 
veloped. 

The  railroad  from  Blossburg,  through  Covington,  to  Coming  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  40  miles,  was  constructed  by  the  Tioga  Navigation  Co., 
instead  of  a  canal  or  slackwater  navigation,  and  was  opened  for  locomo- 
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tires  hi  July,  1840.    This  road  opens  a  cmmection  between  the  coal 
mines  of  Blossburg  and  the  Ghemong  canal  of  New.  York*    The  annexed 


Hotel,  depot,  and  coal  mine  at  Blossburg. 

view  shows,  on  the  right,  the  large  hotel  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Boyd ; 
and  near  it,  the  extensive  depot  and  workshops  of  the  railroad.  Beyond, 
on  the  hill,  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  Arbon  company's  coal  mine,  and 
the  inclined  plane  by  which  the  coal  descends.  These  mines  are  exten- 
fflve  and  valuable.    The  vein  is  about  five  feet  in  thickness. 

A  large  iron  furnace  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  which  had 
been  leased  by  Mr.  Boyd  and  another  person.  It  was  originally  wrought 
with  charcoal,  but  had  been  altered  for  coke  ;  and  the  workmen  were 
conducting  a  successful  blast  with  the  latter,  when  Mr.  Boyd's  catastro- 
phe occurred,  and  the  hearth  was  allowed  **  to  chill."  The  same  blight- 
ing chill  ctoie  over  many  of  the  enterprises  in  this  region  from  the  same 
cause.  Blossburg  has  become  quite  a  village  since  the  opening  of  the 
mines  and  the  raiboad.  Like  most  other  coal  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
resembles  an  army  with  its  tents  pitched  in  different  detachments — ^here 
one  row  of  houses  in  uniform,  and  there  another.  The  houses  are  con- 
structed with  good  taste,  principally  of  wood.  The  country  around  is 
wild  and  rugged.  The  Tioga,  here  but  a  narrow  stream,  flows  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  precipitous  hills. 

Tioga,  or  Willardsbubg,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Crooked  creek 
and  the  Tioga  river,  was  settled  about  the  year  1800  by  Mr.  Willard. 
The  opening  of  the  country  to  a  market  has  given  it  an  impetus,  and  it 
has  rapidly  increased,  until  it  rivals  the  towns  above  it  on  tne  river.  It 
contains  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches. 

Mansfield  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tioga,  at  the  mouth  of  Canoe 
Camp  creek,  three  miles  below  Covington.  Mainsville  is  four  miles  east 
of  Mansfield,  on  the  road  to  Towanda.  Not  far  from  this  place,  in  Union 
township,  in  Sept  1835,  Major  Ezra  Long  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lead  ore,  the  specimens  of  which  were  equal  to 
the  best  lead  ores  of  the  west 

Lawr£ncevii«le  is  a  small  village  just  within  the  state  line,  at  the  cou'- 
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ffaence  of  the  Cowanesqtie  with  the  Tioga  rhrer,  PcHHAirrowir  ns  on  tUe 
state  road,  12  miles  direst  of  WeUsboro ;  and  Mixtowh  lies  near  the  west* 
em  boundary  of  the  co.,  on  a  small  branch  of  Pine  creek,  six  or  seTCB 
miles  N.  W.  from  Formantown. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  county  was  separated  from  Northumberland  by  the  act  of  2M, 
March,  1813  ;  and  the  same  act  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  at  New  Berlin. 
Length  26  miles,  breadth  21 ;  area,  550  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1820, 
18,619  ;  in  1830,  20,795  ;  and  in  1840,  22,787.  Several  of  the  prominent 
ranges  of  the  great  Apalachian  system  traverse  the  county  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  £.,  and  between  these  ranges  there  intervene  broad  limestone  valleys 
c^  exuberant  fertility.  The  mountains  are,  commencing  on  the  sooth. 
Shade  mountain,  Jack^s  mountain,  and  its  apparent  continuation,  Mon- 
tour's ridge ;  Path  Valley,  Buffalo,  Nittany,  and  White  Deer  mountains ; 
the  isolated  Blue  hill,  opposite  Sunbury ;  and  several  ridges  of  less  ele- 
vation. The  principal  valleys  are  Middle  Creek  valley,  Penrfs  vaUey, 
Buffalo  valley,  and  White  Deer  vidley— each  watered  by  a  stream  of  ^ 
same  name.  Dry  valley,  between  New  Berlin  and  Northumberland,  is 
without  a  stream.  These  valleys  and  mountains  present  an  extensive 
range  of  geological  strata,  from  formation  V.  to  IX.  (of  our  state  geolo- 
gists) inclusive.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  various  localities,  principally  the  hard 
fossiliferous  ore,  agreeing  with  that  of  Montour^s  ridge,  and  the  brown 
argillaceous  honeycomb  ore ;  but  these  ores  do  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  justify  the  establishment  of  extensive  iron- works.  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Chester  co.,  had  a  furnace  on  Penn's  cr.,  above  New  Berlin,  at  the  foot 
of  JcLCk's  mountain.  It  is  said  that  lead  ore  has  been  found  in  eertain 
places  in  the  co.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  up  the  west  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland,  and  thence  the  West  Branch  canal 
pursues  the  northern  side  of  that  branch.  A  communication  is  foRBed 
With  it  at  Lewisburg,  which  accommodates  that  peat  of  Union  cow 

The  population  of  Union  county  is  perhaps  more  exclusively  of  German 
tatraction  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  state,  unless  Berks  and  Lebanon 
might  be  excepted ;  and  its  public  men  have  held  high  stations  in  tin 
commonwealth,  and  in  congress.  Simon  Snyder,  George  Kremer,  and 
Ner  Middleswarth,  were  citizens  of  this  co.  Agriculture  is  the  chiefs  and 
almost  the  only  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  for  this  there  is  a  mutoal 
adaptation  between  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  steady,  persevering  in- 
dustry of  the  German  character. 

The  early  history  of  Union  co.  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of 
Northumberland,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  The  treaty  of  1768  at  Fcfft 
Stanwix  threw  open  this  region  for  settlement  by  the  whites ;  and  al« 
though  the  peace  then  established  with  the  Indians  was  at  best  precaii- 
0I1S,  many  bold  adventurers,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Dutch,-  pushed  for* 
ward  upon  the  newly-acquired  lands.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
along  the  West  Branch,  and  upon  the  Susquehanna.    But  a  few  years 
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el&psed  before  the  savages  agedn  took  up  the  hatchet,  in  coalition  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  revolntion.  The  scattered  pioneers  of  BuSalo 
and  Penn's  valleys  placed  their  families  near  the  frarts  for  protection,  and 
stood  ready  with  their  rifles  to  defend  their  homes— tilling  their  fields  and 
gathering  their  crops  with  armed  sentinels  upon  the  fence.  Several  fami- 
UeSy  who  chose  to  remain  on  their  farms,  were  murdered  or  carried  into 
oaptivi^  by  the  Indians. 

The  following,  fipom  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  was  written  by  the 
daughter  of  a  rev(dution|Lry  soldier  conversant  with  the  facts. 

James  Thompson  liyed,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  te^olatioiiary  war,  on  a  beautiful  tetti 
lear  Spruce  nm»  in  White  Deer  township.  On  a  eontigoous  farm  lired  a  ^mily  named  Toong; 
One  morning  in  march  they  were  surprised  by  five  Indians,  who  took  Thompson  and  Marffarat 
Young  prisoners.  Thompson  was  a  very  active  yonn|r  man,  and  determined  to  rescue  Miss 
Young,  and  make  his  own  escape.  On  the  second  mght  of  their  captivity,  while  the  Indians 
were  asleepr-each  with  his  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scolping-knife  wrapped,  with  himsdf,  in  Intf 
blanket,— Thompson  found  a  stone  weighing  about  two  pounds,  and  kneeling  down  beside  tho 
nearest  Indian,  with  his  left  hand  he  felt  for  his  temple — his  intention  bdng  to  kill  one,  and,  hav- 
ing secured  his  tomahawk,  he  thought  he  could  dispatch  the  rest  successively  as  they  arose. 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  howefer,  frustrated  his  plan ;  for,  not  seem^,  he  did  no  serious  injury. 
The  Indian  bounded  up  with  a  fierce  yell,  which  awoke  the  others,  and  springing  on  the  younip 
Bian — ^who  had  thrown  his  stone  as  fiur  fh>m  him  as  he  possibly  could — would  have  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  had  not  the  rest  interfered  and  secured  Thompson.  The  Indian  immediately  ae« 
cused  oim  of  endeavoring  to  kill  him — while  he  signified  that  he  had  only  struck  him  with  his 
fist — and  nothing  appearmg  to  induce  them  to  dcH^^t  his  word,  tiiey  were  highlv  amused  at  the 
idea  of  an  Indian  making  so  tenible  an  outcry  at  any  stroke  a  paleface  could  inflict  with  hifl 
naked  hand.  He,  however,  although  he  had  not  an  ocular,  had  certainly  a  very  feeling  demon- 
stration  that  something  weightier  than  a  hand  had  been  used — ^but  was  shamed  into  silence  by  the 
laugh  raised  at  his  expense.  Our  prisoners  were  now  taken  up  the  Susquehanna,  crossed  the 
liver  in  a  canoe^  and  proceeded  up  Loyal  Sock  creek.  For  Bw  nights  he  was  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  his  arms  extended  and  tied  to  stakes.  On  the  seventh  night, .  near  the  mouth  of  To- 
wanda  creek,  the  Indians  directed  Thompson  and  his  companion,  as  usual,  to  kindle  a  fire  ibir 
themselves,  while  they  built  another.  By  this  means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  her  his  intention  of  leaving  the  company  that  very  evening.  She  advised  him  to  go  widiout 
her.  He  expressed  great  unwillingness ;  but  she  overruled  his  dejections,  declaring  that  even  did 
die  now  escape,  she  would  not  be  able  to  reach  home.  Accordingly,  in  gathering  the  diy  sticks 
which  were  strewn  round,  he  went  further  fix>m  the  circle,  throwing  each  stick,  as  he  iound  it, 
towards  the  fire,  and  then  wandering  sbwly,  though  not  unoonsciouslj,  stlU  further  for  the  next* 
mtil  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  tbou{pit  he  could  without  exciting  suspicion ;  then  he  precipitatelv 
fled.  They  were  soon  in  pursuit,  but  were  unable  to  overtake  mm ;  and  he  ran  in  such  a  quick 
sig-zag  manner,  that  they  could  not  aim  straight  enough  to  shoot  him. 

He  was  obliged  to  travel  principally  at  mght ;  and  in  going  down  Loyal  Sock  creek,  he  frs- 
ij^tly  oame  upon  Indian  encampments,  when  he  had  eklmr  to  wade  the  stream,  or  cross  the 
shppefy  mountains,  to  avoid  them.  Sometimes  he  came  to  places  where  they  had  enoan^ped. 
The  bones  of  deer,  Slc,  which  he  found  at  these  phices,  he  broke  open,  and  swaUowed  the  mar- 
row. This,  with  the  few  roots  he  could  find,  was  all  the  food  he  was  able  to  procure.  Once, 
when  almost  overcome  with  fiitigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  he  thought  of  getting  into  a  hoUow  tree  to 
mt;  butthis  wooldnot  dOiforwheroheoooMgetina  wiManiaialmiffht  alsoget,and,althaQgii 
laturally  possessed  of  great  courage,  he  did  not  like  to  be  attacked  in  Uat  manner,  where  he  had 
no  means  of  defence.  In  this  way  he  reached  the  Susquehanna,  where  he  found  the  canoe  as 
they  left  it  He  entered  it,  and  descended  the  river ;  but  fi&tigue,  and  want  of  nourishment  and 
rest,  had  so  overoome  him,  that  when  he  reached  Fort  Freeland— a  short  distance  above  where 
MiUon  now  stands— be  was  unable  to  rise.  He  lay  in  the  canoe  until  discovered  bv  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  took  him  ashore ;  and  bv  careful  treatment  he  was  restored  to  health.  He  afterwards 
received  a  pension  from  the  United  States,  and  died  about  the  year  1838,  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
age. 

The  IndiaBS,  meantime,  puraued  thenr  course,  taking  Miss  Yonng  irith  them,  to  the  neighbqa^ 
hood  of  Montreal,  in  Canada.  She  had  frequently  understood  them  to  lament  thelossof  Imnp. 
son.  As  he  was  a  fine  active  young  man,  Uiey  were  keeping  him  as  a  subject  upon  which  to 
exercise  their  cruelty.  Miss  Young  was  given  to  an  old  squaw,  who  wished  to  make  her  work 
saiBciently  to  maintam  them  both ;  but  an  old  colored  man  advised  her  to  work  as  little  as  poe. 
iihle-*-and  what  she  must  do,  she  should  do  as  badlv  as  she  could ;  **  for,"  said  he,  *'  if  you  work 
wen,  she  will  keep  you  for  a  slave,— 4>ut  be  lazy,  and  do  jrour  work  wrong,  and  she  will  get  tired  of 
jrou,  and  sell  you  to  the  whites.'^    Poor  young  giri !  away  fitmi  her  home  and  her  friends,  she  wai 
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grateful  for  the  adyioe  which  even  an  old  colored  man  gayeb  Slie  acted  her  put  well ;  te; 
the  com  wae  ready  for  hoeing,  she  would  cut  up  the  com,  and  neatly  dress  some  weed  in  its 
irtead.  The  old  squaw  thought  she  was  too  stupid  ever  to  learn — ^for,  notwithstandmg  all  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  teach  her«  ahe  was  still  as  awkward  and  inirant  as  erer ;  and  tfandK- 
ing  her  a  useless  burden,  she  sent  her  to  Montreal,  acoording  to  her  wish,  and  sold  her.  Her 
^chaser  was  a  man  of  some  distinction,  of  the  name  of  Young ;  and  when  he  discoTcred  her 
name,  he  began  to  trace  relationship,  and  found  they  actually  were  cousins.  This  was  a  happj 
dieoovery.  She  lived  almost  as  contentedly,  in  her  cousin's  iamily,  as  in  her  fiither^  hooee. 
Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  she  beoame  very  anjdous  to  visit  her  friends  in  tfa» 
United  States.    She  came  home,  where  she  sickened  and  died  soon  after. 

Nsw  Bbrun,  the  county  seat,  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  limestone  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  Penn's  creek,  nine  miles  from 
Lewisburg,  and  eleven  from  Northumberland.  It  contains  about  IM 
dwellings,  with  stores  and  taverns ;  a  very  handsome  courthouse  and 
offices,  of  brick ;  a  stone  prison,  and  two  handsome  churches — German 
Lutheran  and  German  Methodist    The  annexed  view,  taken  firom  the 


New  Berlin. 

window  of  the  Evangelical  book  establishment,  shows  the  public  offices, 
ecmrthouse,  and  German  Lutheran  church,  on  the  left.  In  the  backgrooiid 
is  seen  the  round  end  of  Jack's  moimtain,  which  terminates  abruptly  three 
miles  west  of  the  town.  An  English  Lutheran  and  an  English  Methodist 
ehurch  are  in  progress  of  erection.  Penn's  creek  is  navigable  for  arks 
and  rafts  above  50  miles,  and  yields  an  abundant  water>power.  There 
are  five  valuable  mills  upon  it,  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Great 
quantities  of  wheat  are  ground  here.  The  population,  which  is  chiefly 
Gennan,  was,  in  1840,  679.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  int^ 
rest  taken  in  politics,  by  the  citizens  of  this  county,  from  the  faet  that 
there  are  four  party  papers  published  here — ^two  English  and  two  Ger- 
man— ^besides  one  or  two  at  Lewisburg.  There  is  also  a  G^erman  reli- 
gious paper  extensivelv  circulated,  called  the  "^Christlicke  Botschaftor*" 
or  Christian  Embassador,  published  here,  by  the  "^Book  Concern''  of  the 
^  Evangelical  Communion,"  (sometimes  known  as  the  ABnighl  dennmimn 
Hon.) 

^New  Berlin  was  laid  out  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen-^ 
WPy^ib/^  Mr.  Long,  who  afterwards  sold  out  and  moved  aivay,  about  the 
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year  181 S.  It  was  for  some  years  called  Longstown.  The  act  establiis^ 
ing  the  county,  in  1813,  changed  the  name  to  New  Berlin.  The  town 
was  then  built  exclusively  upon  the  southernmost  of  the  two  principal 
streets,  of  which  it  now  consists.  Mr.  John  Mauch,  who  came  here  at 
that  time,  says  there  were  standing  only  four  frame  houses.  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  county,  the  owners  of  the  outlets  north  of  ihe  tawn, 
and  under  Montour's  ridge,  threw  them  into  common  stock,  and  made  a 
lottery  of  them,  at  925  per  share  of  one  lot.  Many  of  the  drawers  have 
never  claimed  their  lots.  This  township,  now  Union,  was  formerly  part 
of  Buffalo  township.  (See  the  proceedings  of  committee  of  safety,  page 
«38.) 


Lewisburg. 

Lewisbcrg  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  West  branch  of  Susque* 
hanna,  eight  miles  above  Northumberland,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek.  It  is  a  remarkably  thriving  village,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance and  bustle  of  a  little  city.  Within  tiie  last  few  years,  about  150 
iMmses  have  been  erected,  many  of  them  large  brick  edifices,  whose  style 
would  do  credit  to  any  place.  It  is  the  market  town  for  Buffalo  valley, 
and  a  great  part  of  Penn's  vallev.  A  dam  opposite  the  town,  built  in 
1883,  forms  a  basin,  which,  witn  a  short  cross-cut»  enables  the  trade  of 
liie  place  to  reach  the  West  Branch  canal,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile.  A  substantial  bridge  crosses  the  West  Branch.  A  turnpike  leadsl 
from  tins  place,  through  Mifflinburg  and  Hartleystown,  to  Pottos  fort,  in 
Penn's  valley.  There  are  four  churches  here — Lutheran,  Presbyterian^ 
Methodist,  and  Christian;  two  newspapers,  a  foundry,  several  largd 
warehouses,  &c.    Population  in  1840,  1,220. 

Lewisburg  was  first  laid  out  by  Ludwig  or  Louis  Derr,  an  M  Germaiii 
who  owned  the  land,  and  had  an  Indian  trading-house  here.  He  left  the 
property  to  his  son,  who  became  embarrassed,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
sold  the  lots  at  auction,  to  various  purchasers,  who,  as  the  town  did  not 
at  that  time  increase  rapidly,  lost  sight  of  their  lots.  They  were  occu<» 
pied  without  title,  but  with  mean  improvements ;  and  the  Uiicertaint^  of 
the  title  prevented,  for  a  long  time,  the  advancement  of  the  town.    Thtm 
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titles,  howerer,  were  a  few  years  rince  settled,  and  the  town  has  siiiee 
grown  rapidly.  In  an  old  geography,  by  Scott,  published  in  1806,  Lewi»- 
burg  is  eqpoken  of  as  ''a  post-town,  containing  upwards  of  70  houses.'' 

llie  following  extract  is  from  the  numbers  by  ^Kiskiminetas,"  in  the 
•*  Blairsville  Record  i**— 

When  Capt  John  Bradj  left  Sbippensburgr,  he  loeated  himself  at  the  Stancliii|f-stoiie»  tfaa 
present  town  of  Hviitmjfdon.  FVom  thence  he  ramoTed  to  the  West  hrancfa  of  the  SusmefasnBa, 
opposite  to  the  spot  on  which  Lewisbnrg,  or  Derrstown,  in  Union  coontTi  stands.  If  I  mistaks 
not,  the  tract  settled  on  by  him  now  bebngs  to  George  Kremer,  Elsq.  Derr  had  a  small  mill  oa. 
the  ran  that  empties  into  the  river,  below  the  town,  and  a  trading-hoose,  from  whence  the  Indians 
Were  supplied  with  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  and  ram.  In  the  commencement  of  the  strife  between 
the  colomes  and  the  mother  country,  Brady  disoorered  that  the  Indians  were  likely  to  be  tam* 
pered  with  by  the  British.  The  Seneca  and  Munoy  tribes  were  in  considerable  force,  and  Pino 
and  Lycominf  creeks  were  navigable,  almost  to  the  state  line,  for  canoes.  Fort  Angnsta  had 
been  bnUt  npon  the  east  side  of  &e  North  Branch,  immediately  where  it  connects  with  the  West* 
abont  a  mile  aboye  the  present  town  of  Sunbury.    It  was  garrisoned  by  "  a  fearless  few,"  and 


commanded  by  Capt  (afterwards  Maj.)  Hunter,  a  meritorious  officer.     He  had  under  hia 

mand  about  50  men.  In  the  season  for  tillage,  some  attention  was  paid  to  farming;  Imt  tba 
women  and  children  mostly  resided  in  the  fort,  or  were  taken  th&e  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Capt. 
John  Brady  suggested  to  ms  neighbors  and  comrades  under  arms,  at  Fort  Augusta,  the  proprie^ 
of  making  a  treaty  with  the  Seneca  and  Muncy  tribes ;  knowing  them  to  be  at  variance  with  th» 
Delawares.  This  course  was  approved  of,  and  petitions  sent  on  to  the  proper  authorities,  pcnyinif 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty.  Fort  Augusta  waa  desig. 
nated  as  the  place  of  conference.  ^ 

On  the  day  app(nnted  for  holding  the  treaty,  the  Indians  appeared,  with  their  wives  aad  cfaiL 
dren.  There  were  about  100  men,  all  warriors,  and  dressed  in  war  costume.  Care  had  besa 
taken  that  the  little  fort  should  look  as  fierce  as  possible ;  and  every  man  was  oa.  the  alert. 

In  former  treaties  the  Indians  had  received  large  presents,  and  were  expecting  them  here ;  but 
finding  the  fort  too  poor  to  give  any  thing  of  value,  (and  an  Indian  never  trusts,)  aU  efibrts  to 
form  a  treaty  with  them  proved  abortive.  They  left  the  fort,  however,  apparently  in  good  Jmnsiv 
and  well  satisfied  with  their  treatment ;  and,  taking  to  their  canoes,  proceeded  homeward.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  chiefly  spent,  by  the  officen  and  people  of  the  fort,  in  deviaing^  mean* 
of  protection  against  the  anticipated  attacks  of  the  Indians.  Late  in  the  day,  Brady  thoogfat  of 
0err*s  trading-house ;  and,  foreboding  evil  from  that  point,  mounted  a  small  mare  he  had  at  the 
fort,  and  croMcd  the  North  Branch,  nding  with  all  possible  speed.  On  his  way  home,  he  saw  the 
canoes  of  the  Indians  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  Derr*s.  When  near  enough  to  observe  the 
river,  he  saw  the  squaws  exerting  themselvc»s  to  the  utmost,  at  their  paddles,  to  work  the  canoee 
ever  to  his  side  of  the  river ;  and  that,  when  they  landed,  they  made  for  thickets  of  sumach, 
which  grew  in  abundance  on  his  land.  He  was  not  slow  in  conjecturing-  the  cause.  He  iodae« 
to  where  the  squaws  were  landing,  and  saw  that  they  were  conveying  rifles,  tomahawks^  and 
knives  into  the  sumach  thickets,  and  hiding  them.  He  immediatdy  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and 
crossed  to  Derr's  trading-house,  where  he  found  the  Indians  bratally  drunk.  He  saw  a  barrel  of 
ram  standing  on  end,  before  Derr*s  door,  with  the  heed  out.  He  instantly  overset  it,  and  spdlod 
the  ram ;  saying  to  Derr,  **  My  God !  Frederick,  what  have  yon  done  7"  Den  replied,  *'  Dey 
ddls  me  you  gif  um  no  dreat  town  on  de  fort,  so  I  dinks  as  I  gif  um  one  here,  als  he  go  ' 
in  beace." 

One  of  the  Indians,  who  saw  the  rum  roilled,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  told  Brady  he 


cue  dav  roe  the  spilling  of  that  baireL    Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  hs 
(mew  death  was  the  penalty  of  his  offence ;  and  was  constantly  on  his  guard,  for  several  yeao. 

On  the  8th  April,  1835,  amid  a  solemn  and  imposing  military  array,  a 
splendid  monument  was  erected,  in  the  Presbyterian  cemetery  in  Lewis- 
burg,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  distinguishea  Col.  John  Kelly,  of  Kelly 
township.  After  the  ceremony,  James  Merrill,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address, 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  derived : — 

CoL  John  Kelly  was  bom  in  Lancaster  county,  in  Feb.  1774.  After  the  purchase  from  the  In- 
sane, in  1768,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  land^ffice  in  17^,  he  came  to  Baffalo  valley,  tbem 
a  part  of  Berks  county.  Here  be  simered  the  hardships  inseparable  ftnm  the  first  settlemeat  el 
a  new  country.  He  was  tall,  about  six  feet  two,  vigofons  and  mnecnkr,  with  a  be^y  mmed  lo 
labor,  and  insensible  of  fotigue,  and  a  mind  fearless  of  danger.  He  was  a  niaior  in  the  levohi- 
tionary  army,  at  the  age  of  27,  (see  proceedings  of  committee  of  safety,  page  328 ;)  and  was  en« 
gaged  in  the  bnlhaiiA  aetkms  at  Trenlon  and  Frinoetoii. 
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'  In  the  ootme  of  oiM  of  their  telnato,  the  eomnrndtMB-ohief,  thioagh  Col.  Potter,  Mnt  as  or- 
der  to  Maj.  Kell?  to  have  a  certain  bridge  cut  down  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  British,  who 
were  then  in  ei^ht.  The  major  sent  for  an  aze,  but  represented  that  the  enterprise  would  be  yenr 
haxardooe.  Still  the  British  advance  must  be  stopped,  and  the  order  was  not  withdrawn,  m 
■aid  he  could  not  order  another  to  do  what  some  mifht  say  he  was  afraid  lo  do  himself ;  he  would 
eat  down  the  brid|re.  Before  all  the  logs  on  which  the  bridge  lay  were  out  off,  he  was  completely 
within  the  range  of  the  British  fire,  and  several  balls  struck  the  fog  on  which  he  stood.  The  last 
log  broke  down  sooner  than  he  expected,  and  he  fdl  with  it  into  the  swollen  stream.  Our  sol* 
diers  moved  on,  not  believing  it  possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape.  He,  however,  bv  great  ez- 
ertione,  reached  the  shore,  through  the  high  water  and  the  floating  timber,  and  foUowed  the 
tfoops.  Encumbered  as  be  must  have  been  with  his  wet  and  frozen  clothes,  he  made  a  prisoner, 
on  hie  road,  of  a  British  scout,  an  armed  soldier,  and  took  him  into  camp.  History  mentions 
that  onr  army  was  preserved  by  the  destruction  of  thai  bridge ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done,  or  the  name  of  the  person  who  did  it,  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  he- 
voic  acta,  which  happened  every  day ;  and  our  soldiers  were  then  more  familiar  with  the  sword 
than  the  |>en. 

After  hie  discharge,  Maj.  Kelly  returned  to  his  farm  and  his  family,  and  during  the  three  sue 
eeedlng  years  the  Indians  were  troublesome  to  this  then  frontier  settlement  He  became  cofonel 
of  the  raiment,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  watch  against  the  incursions  of  hostile  Indians, 
through  our  mountain  passes.  At  one  time  our  people  were  too  weak  to  resist,  and  our  whole 
beantifal  country  was  abandoned.  CoL  Kelly  was  among  the  first  to  return.  For  at  least  two 
harvests,  reapers  took  their  rifles  to  the  fields,  and  some  of  the  company  watched  while  others 
wrought.  Col.  Kelly  had  the  principal  command  of  scouting  parties  in  this  valley,  and  very 
olten  he  'was  out  in  person.  Many  and  many  nights  has  he  laid  amon^  the  limbs  of  a  fallen  tree, 
to  keep  himself  out  of  the  mud,  without  a  me ;  because  a  fire  would  mdicate  his  positi(m  to  the 
enemy.  He  had  become  well  skilled  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  One  circumstance  deserves  par. 
Iienlar  notioe.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have  resolved  on  his  death,  without  choosing  to  attack 
ham  openly.  One  ni^ht  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were  near.  He  rose  the  next 
morning,  and,  by  lookmg  through  the  crevices  of  his  log.house,  he  ascertained  that  two  at  least, 
if  not  more,  were  lying  with  their  arms,  so  as  to  shoot  him  when  he  should  open  his  door.  He 
fixed  his  own  rifle,  and  took  his  position  so  that,  by  a  string,  he  could  open  the  door,  and  watch 
the  Indians.  The  moment  he  pulled  the  door  open,  two  balls  came  into  the  house,  and  the  In- 
dians rose  to  advance.  He  fired  and  wounded  one,  and  both  retreated.  After  waiting  to  satisfy 
himself  that  no  others  remained,  he  followed  them  by  blood ;  but  they  escaped. 

For  many  years  CoL  Kelly  held  the  office  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he  exhibited  the  same  anxiety  to  do  right,  and  disregard  of  self,  which  had  char- 
acterized him  in  the  military  service  of  the  country.  He  would  at  any  time  forgive  his  own  fees, 
and,  if  the  parties  were  poor,  pay  the  constable^s  cost,  to  procure  a  compromise. 

Seling's  Grove  is  a  flourishing  village  on  the  right  bank  of  Penn's  cr., 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Susquehs^ma.  The  mouth  of  Middle  creek 
is  but  a  mile  or  two  below,  and  opposite  the  two  mouths  there  is,  or  was, 
a  long  island  called  the  isle  of  Q.  The  passage  of  the  canal  along  this 
island  has  closed  the  upper  thoroughfare,  and  forced  both  streams  to  emp- 
ty their  waters  under  the  aqueduct,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  (now)  penin- 
sula. Seling's  Grove  contains  about  100  houses,  with  the  usual  stores 
and  taverns,  and  one  church.  The  Northumberland  and  Harrisburg  stage 
passes  daily  through  the  place.  Charlbstow^,  a  small  village  connected 
with  Seling's  Grove,  has  recently  grown  up  on  the  isle  of  Q,  along  the 
canal.  SeUng's  Grove  was  founded  by  Antnony  Seling,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Got.  Simon  Snyder.  It  is  settled  chiefly  by  Germans  and  their  de- 
scendants. Population  about  500.  Gov.  Snyder's  residence  was  about 
two  miles  below.  Hon.  Henry  Snyder's  son  now  occupies  the,  feunily 
mansion.  It  is  said  that  during  Gov.  Snyder's  administration,  while  m 
was  residing  here,  a  certain  celebrated  Mrs.  Carson,  whose  paramour  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  came  up  from  Philadelpiiia  intending  to  steal 
away  the  govemoi^s  yoimgest  scm,  then  an  infant,  and  secrete  him  until 
her  paramour  was  paraoned.  Her  plot  was  discovered  before  it  could  be 
put  in  execution. 

October  d8th,  1755.    Accounts  (rem  Paxton,  Oct.  30,  that  sobm  Inilians  had  begun  hostili. 
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tktmi  tilt  CHwQiifikuma^  an^  hmd  UM  ar  a»ip«  away  tU  the  udMUtaiiti  MtHad  » tba  vppr 
part  o€  CmnbenaBd  ooantj,  at  a  place  called  Peim*«  creek,  about  four  milee  aouth  of  Sbft* 
InokiB.  The  people  (eaje  6,  Weiaer,  Oct.  32,)  are  in  great  oonBtemation,  coming  down,  leayiof 
their  plantationa  and  com  beiiind  them.  S5  peraone,  men,  women,  and  children,  kflled,  sea^>ea» 
aad  carried  away,  on  the  16Ui  Oet ;  13  killed,  who  weva  men  aad  elderiy  women,  and  ooe  child; 
the  reit  being  young  women  and  children  carried  away ;  a  house  burnt  up.  He  had  raiaed  300 
people,  who  marched  to  a  ahort  diatance  and  aflerwardi  returned  to  defend  their  own  townahipa. 
AH  requesting  refief  of  the  goreraor.  On  the  33d,  iq»warda  of  40  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Paxtao 
ereek  went  up  to  bury  the  dead,  but  found  it  deoe ;  the^  went  on.  to  Shamnkin,  to  viait  the  friend- 
ly Indiana  thefe ;  ataid  there  all  night,  and  in  returamg  on  the  weat  aide  of  the  ffuaqanhinna, 
in  croMing  the  river  in  the  morning  of  the  23th,  at  Mahanoy  creek,  were  fired  upon  by  a  number 
of  Indians  that  lay  in  the  bnahea*  Loet  seireral  meo^-thcy  killed  4  of  the  Indiana.  Theae  In- 
diaaa  spoke  the  Delaware  tongoc^-PraomsMi  Rsetrdt* 


During  the  winter  of  1767-68,  one  Fredenck  8tump,  an  old  Dutchman,  and  a  famous  "  In- 
dian Killer,**  or,  in  other  words,  a  white  savage,  assisted  by  one  Eimcutter,  murdeved  at  his  own 
house  six  friendly  Indians,  four  males  and  two  females,  who  were  hunting  or  fishing  in  this  re- 
gion, and  had  sought  his  hospitality.  He  cast  the  bodies  of  his  victims  into  Midcfle  cre^  aboiA 
a  mile  from  where  the  aqueduct  now  is,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  proceeded  to  a  cabin  about 
four  miles  from  his  house,  where  he  found  two  Indian  girls  and  one  child,  whom  he  also  alew, 
and  set  fire  to  the  cabin  that  he  might  consume  their  remains.  Stump  was  arrested  for  this 
crime  by  the  indignant  ndghbors,  and  imprisoned  at  Carlisle  to  await  his  trial ;  but  such  was 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  border  that  even  he  had  his  Mends :  and  a  party  of  **  Uack 
boya,*'  or  frontiar  man  in  disguise,  rescued  him  from  prison,  and  he  escaped  unhung.  (See  page 
531.) 

MmruKBuio  is  a  lurge  village  in  Boffalo  yalleyt  5  miles  N.  W,  of  New 
Berlin,  and  8  miles  firrai  Lewisborg.  It  contains  about  500  inhabitants^ 
2  handsome  churches,  LiUheran  stnd  Methodist,  and  an  academy.  The 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  l^th  April,  1827. 

Haatlbtstown  is  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Mifflinburg,  on  the  road  to  Potten 
fort.    It  contains  about  30  dwellings  and  a  Lutheran  church. 

MmoLEBUBG  is  on  the  left  bank  of  Middle  cr.,  about  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
NewBerlin.  It  contains  50  dwellings  and  a  Lutheran  church,  bithesame 
valley  are  the  smaller  villages  of  Fjusbburg,  Bbatbr,  and  Adambbubg. 

Gentreville  is  a  small  village  at  the  end  of  Jack's  mountain,  3  miles 
W.  ofNewBeriin. 

New  Columbus  is  a  village  containing  about  30  dwelliiMgs,  on  the  Weal 
Branch  at  the  mouth  of  Ymte  Deer  vall^,  nearly  opposite  Milton. 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 

y BHAifGo*  00UNT7  was  taken  from  Allegheny  and  Lyctmiing  by  act  of 
13th  March,  1800,  and  was  organized  for  judicial  purposes  by  act  of  Ist 
April,  1805.  In  1830  its  limits  were  curtailed  by  the  establishment.  <^ 
Clarion>co.,  the  Clarion  river  having  been  previoudy  the  S.  E.  boundary* 
The  county  now  forms  a  very  irregular  figure,  with  an  area  of  about  850  sq* 
miles.  Populaticm  in  1800, 1,130 ;  in  1810, 3,060 ;  in  1820, 4,915 ;  in  1830^ 
9,470;  in  1840,  17,900. 

The  Allegheny  river  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  co.  in  a  direction 

*  Venango  river  waa  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  French  creek*  The  word  Venango  la 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  In-nnn-gah,  which  had  aome  reference  to  a  rude  and  indMtti 
%ura  canrad  c^oa  a  tree,  which  the  flenapaa  ibond  haaa  when  thej  firat  cane  to  thia  legioa. 
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wovetj  drenhoiis  tfhat  tbere  is  not  a  point  of  the  compass  to 'which  it  does 
not  direct  its  coarse.  The  country  along  its  banks  is  exceedingly  wild 
ctnd  rugged,  the  river-hills  being  hig^  and  precipitous.  The  valley  is  nar- 
row, but  iKNinded  alternately  an  either  sule  by  elevated  alluvial  lands, 
"Which  furnish  excellent  sites  for  farms.  French  creek,  which  comes  in  at 
Franklin,  and  Oil  creek  a  short  distance  above,  are  the  other  two  princi- 
pal streams.  Racoon,  Tionesta,  Pit-hole,  Sandy,  and  Scrubgrass  creeks, 
are  streams  of  minor  importance.  All  these  streams  flow  in  deeply  in- 
dented valleys,  rendering  the  general  surface  quite  hilly :  and  many  of 
the  component  rocks  of  these  hills  pertaining  to  the  lower  conglomeratof 
of  the  coal  formation,  make  on  the  whole  a  rugged  country.  Still  there 
are  large  bodies  of  what  may  be  called  good  farming  land.  All  the  hilb 
abound  with  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  Bituminous  coal  is  plenty  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  co.,  and  some  has  been  found  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  Franklin.  Limestone  abounds  in  the  southwestern  end  of  th^ 
co«  A  great  advantage  possessed  by  this  co.  is  its  pure  water,  which  pro- 
motes good  health.  Fine  water-powers  exist  on  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Allegheny,  especially  on  French  creek. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Waterford  turnpike  road,  laid  out  at  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  passes  (Magonally  through  the  county,  crossing 
tiie  Allegheny  river  at  Franklin  cfti  a  splendid  new  bridge.  The  French 
Creek  Canal  and  Slackwater  Navigation,  a  division  of  the  public  improve- 
ments of  the  state,  opens  a  communication  &om  Franklin  to  MeadviUe, 
and  thence  by  means  ot  the  Beaver  and  Erie  extension  (nearly  completed 
in^l843)  to  hake  Erie.  The  principal  productions  of  the  co.  for  export 
are  lumber  and  iron.  There  are  several  furnaces  in  operation  in  a  circle- 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  around  Franklin.  This  teade  for  a  few  years  was 
driven  with  great  activity,  so  much  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  agricidtural 
produce  of  the  region :  but  for  one  or  two  yem^  past  it  has  been  depress- 
ed in  common  widi  other  departments  of  industry. 

There  are  several  natural  curiosities  in  the  county,  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  is  the  peculiarly  inflammable  oU  found  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  (M  creek.  The  following  interesting  extract  from  one  of  several 
historical  numbers  which  appeared  in  the  (Franklin)  Democr.  Arch,  in 
1842,  relates  to  this  subject : 

"  The  Seneca  oil  from  the  oil  tpringi  on  Oil  creek  was  nsed  by  the  Seneca  Indians  as  an  an- 
gpent,  and  in  their  rehgioos  worship.  It  is  almost  as  odeWted  as  the  iar-iamed  Naptha  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  With  it  the  Senecas  mixed  their  war.paint,  which  gave  them  a  hideous  glistenin|r 
appearance,  and  added  grm^  permasency  to  the  paint,  as  it  rendered  it  impemons  to  water. 
What  a  startling  spectacle  the  oil-anointed  watiior  of  the  Senecas  mnst  have  been  as  he  cavs 
forth  the  fearful  war-whoop,  or  paddled  his  light  canoe  along  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Alio, 
gheny  and  Venango !" 

"  The  other  use  made  of  the  oil  was  for  rdigions  worship.  Here  I  cannot  better  describe  it 
than  in  the  imaginative  language  of  tiie  eommandaat  of  fort  Doquesne  to  his  Ezoelleney  Gen. 
Montcalm,  the  unfortunate  hero  (^  Quebec.  '  I  would  desixe,'  says  the  commandant*  *  to  assuia 
your  oceelleney  that  this  is  a  most  delightful  land.  Some  of  the  most  astonishing  natural  won. 
ders  have  been  discovo^d  by  our  people.  While  descending  the  Allegheny,  fifteen  leagues  bdo# 
the  moath  ot  the  Conewango,  and  tfaM  above  Fort  Venasiffo,  we  were  invited  by  the  chief  of 
the  Senecas  to  attend  a  religious  ceremony  of  his  tribe.  We  landed  and  drew  up  our  canoes  os 
»  point  where  a  small  stream  entered  the  river.  The  tribe  appeared  unusuallj  solemn.  W« 
marched  up  the  stream  about  half  a  league,  where  the  company,  a  large  band  it  appeared,  had 
arrived  some  days  before  us.  Gipfantic  hiHs  begirt  us  on  every  side.  The  scene  was  really 
SubHme.  The  great  chief  then  recited  the  conquests  and  heroism  of  their  ancestors.  The  sur* 
face  of  the  stream  was  covered  with  a  thick  scum,  which  burst  into  a  complete  conflagration. 
The  oil  had  been  gathered  and  lighted  with  a  Unrofa.    At  the  sight  of  the  flames  the  Indians  gave 
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ftwth  a  triumpbant  ihoat,  that  made  the  hilla  and  yaOej  VB^^elio  again !'    Here  Ami  is  Wiifd 
the  aneient  fircwonhip  of  the  Eaat ;— hero  then  ara  the  *  Childran  of  the  San.' " 

A  more  appropriate  region  could  hardly  be  selected  for  the  residence  of 
an  Indian  tribe.  The  rugged  hills,  clothed  with  forests,  and  abounding 
with  game — the  pure  sparkling  streams  flowing  among  these  hills,  fur- 
nishing both  excellent  fishing-grounds  and  the  means  of  communication, 
bordered  here  and  there  with  fertile  bottom  lands,  as  sites  for  their  vil- 
lages  and  cornfields,  and  overlooked  by  remarkable  headlands  and  ^  high 
places^  for  their  graves  and  places  of  worship — some  of  these  hills  con- 
taining lead,  too,  and  perhaps  other  metals  greatly  prized  by  them — these 
were  strong  attractions  for  the  red  natives  of  the  forest  Accordingly 
we  find  in  almost  every  direction  traces  of  a  numerous  Indian  population 
once  inhabiting  this  region.  Remains  of  villages  are  found  at  the  mouth 
of  Oil  creek,  and  about  the  mouth  and  along  the  waters  of  French 
creek. 

About  five  miles  directly  south  of  Franklin,  and  nine  by  the  river,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  is  a  remarkable  rock,  known  to  the  present 
inhabitants  as  '*  the  Indian  God.'' 


The  Indian  God. 

The  above  sketch  shows  its  situation  and  appearance  to  one  de- 
scending the  river.  The  same  writer  quoted  above  says :  "This  rock  un- 
doubtecUy  records  the  history  of  many  hundred  years.  Among  the  figiires 
you  can  distinguish  a  turtle,  a  snake,  an  eye,  an  arrow,  a  sun.  These  are 
inrmbols  or  hieroglyphics.  They  record  the  exploits  and  illustrious  ac- 
tions of  departed  and  forgotten  nations  and  their  battles.  Who  shall  de* 
cipher  these  wondrous  characters  ?" 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  figures  as  they  appeared 
to  the  person  who  took  the  sketch,  during  a  hasty  examination.  He  had 
not  the  above  extract  with  him  at  the  time,  which  may  acconnt  for  hii 
not  having  observed  and  selected  all  which  are  there  mentioned.  They 
are  cut,  or  rather  indented,  as  if  with  some  rude  pointed  instrument,  upon 
the  upper  face  of  the  rock ;  their  appearance  being  much  like  that  of  fig- 
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Figures  on  the  rock  called  **  the  Indian  God^ 

tures  bnmed  npon  an  old  hat  by  successive  applications  of  a  sunglass* 
The  same  writer»  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  also  says : — 

A  few  rods  northeast  of  the  fort,  near  Franklin,  are  a  great  number  oi  graves.  These  are  ths 
loBg-hemes  of  the  soldier  and  the  sayage.  Thej  are  not  the  graves  of  white  men  alone,  for 
some  of  our  citixens  a  few  years  since  opened  several  of  thsoif  and  found  Indian  remains  and 
arms.  This  custom  of  burying  arms,  clothing,  or  culinary  vessels,  with  the  deceased,  prevailed 
not  among  the  French  or  Engluh,  bat  amon^  the  Indians  alone.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  enchant- 
ing spot  to  lie  down  in  that  "  dread  sleep  which  knows  no  waking."  There  come  the  Alkgheny 
and  French  creek,  and  mingle  their  waters,  like  streams  of  life  ^wing  on  to  the  gulf  of  eternity. 
Who  shall  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  sleepers  in  these  narrow  habitations  7  None !  No  column,  no 
stone,  however  lowly,  tells  a  letter  of  their  history.  Yet  there  sleep  men  who  once  engaged  in 
the  bloody  struggle  for  universal  empire,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  between  the  Bourbon  and  the 
Briton.  There  are  many  graves  scattered  throughout  the  county.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  the  dam,  there  is  the  grave  undoubtedly  of  some  great  chief.  The  excavation  \b  unusually 
deep,  and  great  care  and  labor  have  been  ejmended  in  its  construction.  It  occupies  a  commandiii|^ 
position.  The  town,  and  stream,  and  landscape  around,  are  seen  to  great  advantage  fW>m  this 
point.  With  anxious  eye  the  aged  chief  has  cast  a  dying  glance  on  the  home  of  his  childhood 
and  age,  and  the  wi^rwams  of  his  people  below,  and  then  composed  himself  in  death  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill.  His  grave  is  like  the  grave  of  the  great  chieftain  of  Israel,  made  amidst  the 
n>cks  and  the  solitude  of  the  mountain.  In  the  wild  and  poetic  rdigion  of  the  Indian,  the  spbit 
of  the  warrior  was  often  seen  upon  that  lonely  hill,  like  some  sle^ess  sentind  pointing  <mt  to 
his  tribe  the  path  of  safety  and  glory. 

A  number  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooperstown,  and  some  skeletons  were  dug  out 
of  the  bank  near  the  miU'^lam,  in  that  place.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  of  Sugar  cieek  onee 
sustained  a  dense  Indian  population.  Tradition  says  that  the  French,  a  century  ago,  worked  a 
silver  mine  on  the  spot  where  the  village  just  mentioned  now  stands.  When  the  dam  was  being 
encted  for  the  mill,  they  made  quite  an  excavation  in  front  of  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  store 
of  Fetterman  Sl  Bradley.  Some  six  feet  bebw  the  surface,  a  quantity  of  charcoal  was  founds 
to^^ether  with  a  furnace  and  smelting  vessel.  Several  specimens  of  ore  were  obtained  also.  The 
von  appears  to  be  under  the  bed  of  the  stream,  as  a  deep  excavation  has  been  made  there.  It 
cieated  some  exeitement  for  awhile,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  as  it  will  always  when  men  are  not 
found  to  analyze  the  specimens  and  produce  the  metaL  This  tradition  exactly  c(»responds  with 
an  idea  I  have  for  many  years  entertained,  viz. :  that  an  abundance  of  lead,  and  perhaps  of  the 

Cious  metals,  will  yet  be  discovered  in  this  county.  The  Indians  undoubtedly  procured  their 
somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  They  have  always  been  exoeedmgly  jeafous  of  their  mines,  and 
accident  alone  has  revealed  them  to  the  white  man.  The  French  were  equally  jealous,  because 
they  expected  to  regain  the  empire  which  they  had  lost  in  America.  This  is  evident  from  the 
various  and  valuable  articles  found  in  the  well  of  the  fort  at  Presqu'isle ;  but  particularly  the 
eorioos  iron  chest  and  its  contents,  concealed  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Le  Bceul  Thus  the  Franefa, 
too,  have  been  instrumental  in  concealing  the  minerals  of  this  coontry.  No  nation  ever  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  so  entirely  as  the  French,  and  none  used  that  power  so  kmdly. 
Whence  arose  these  traditions  7  Where  did  the  Indians  procure  their  bullet  lead  ?  Indian  chiefs 
have  been  known  to  take  nlver  ore  from  this  sectiott  to  GanMia,and  tradeit  to  Britiih  merehaiits. 
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Ji  Yahmble  ore  was  not  foimd  here,  why  did  the  FVenefa  lo  repreeent  it  7  Whj  this  genenl  W- 
lief,  mora  preraleiit  many  yean  affo  than  now,  that  treasures  weie  concealed  in  this  oonnty  7 
These  are  questions  that  may  awuLe  some  curiosity,  especiaUy  in  connection  with  the  fbUowinf 
UdBi — 

Some  of  oar  old  citixens  may  remember  seeingr,  thirty  yean  ago*  an  aged  Meeeey  chief  of  the 
name  of  Ross.  Ho  confidently  assured  an  ag^  citiz^i  of  this  coonty,  that  these  were  metals 
fimnd,  and  ndnes  worked  by  the  Senecas.  He  and  Black  Snake,  a  Seneca  chief,  concur  in  sta. 
ting  that  there  were  three  mfierent  mines  between  this  place  and  Conewango.  One  of  these  is 
situated  about  seven  miles  from  town.  Any  person  who  has  been  up  theWazxsn  tump^  to 
Oil  creek,  will  remember  a  deep,  dark  rayine,  overhung  with  rocks,  hemlock,  and  pine,  about  a 

nter  of  a  mile  this  side  of  HoUiday's.  Ross  led  the  white  man  up  the  ravine  about  a  hno- 
and  twenty  rods :  there  another  gulf  comes  down  from  the  right,  up  which  they  passed  some 
fifty  rods  ftoliier.  The  gap  here  assumes  a  feaxAillv  dark  and  forlndding  appearance.  Vastroeks 
«ie  thrown  and  piled  upon  one  another,  and  the  hill  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  rent  by 
an  earthquake.  The  chief  bade  the  white  man  stop,  and  after  mentioning  the  awftd  death  m. 
flicted  upon  one  who  disck)eed  the  mines  to  strangers,  he  said,  "  I  can  go  no  further.  Thb  mine  is 
within  five  rods  of  here — ^find  it  for  yoursdl"  At  the  same  time  he  showed  many  specimens  of 
metal  procured  there.  It  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  though  poody  refined  The  mineral  was 
Ibund,  as  in  South  America,  in  crevices  of  sandstone  rock.  A  tradition  says  that  it  was  diaoov- 
end  in  the  same  way  as  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi.  An  Indian  fleeing  from  a  wounded  panther, 
caught  hold  of  a  lauretbush  as  he  ascended  the  hiU.  The  lanrel  was  u{>nx>ted,  and  a  shining 
substance  was  seen  among  the  rocks,  AAer  the  danger  was  over,  the  Indian  returned  and  fimnd 
it  to  be  ore  of  silver.  Any  person  would  have  his  cnnoaity  awakened  and  gratifisd  bj  a  nsa* 
ble  up  that  wild  and  romantic  glen. 

The  second  mine  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pit-hole,  not  ikr  from  Mr.  Holeman's.  It  is  called 
€ht9hmgf  from  the  Seneca  word  cnM,  meaning  h^g.  Black  Snake  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
aoasiderable  quantities  of  the  mineral  to  Cani^,  and  traded  with  it.  The  other  flune  was  «b 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Black  Snake  and  other  chie£i  wcoe  large  trinkets  got  from  these  ninesi 
around  their  arms  and  necks. 

I  cannot  omit  a  strange  page  in  the  historf  of  the  Moncey  chief,  Rossi'  fib  and  Locke^  a». 
Qllher  Moncey^  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Bntisfa  dnrinc  the  revolution.  Hvev  together  ejrossid 
the  mooatmns  on  a  trip  for  massacre  and  booty,  mnewhere  on  the  bordersof  fianth^^tei 
or  Franklin  county,  they  murdered,  in  oold  bfood,  a  sofaoohnaster  and  tweBty.fi<ve  or  thirty  ehil- 
(hen.  Taking  the  scalps,  they  proceeded  to  Niagara^  disposed  of  them,  awd  received  the  **boa»- 
ty,*'  Locke  was  somewhat  of  a  bravado,  and  on  their  return  to  Hicfcorytown,  represented  Ims. 
self  as  the  principal  hero  of  the  scene.  Ross  was  mortified,  and  determined  on  revenge.  In  titis 
Indian  style,  he  waited  years  for  a  smtaUe  opportunity,  and  at  last,  in  a  drunken  war-dance, 
mordeied  Locke.  He  appeared  before  a  council  of  the  Senecas,  and  was  condemned  to  siqiport 
Locke's  widow  for  twenty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  was  to  be  slain  by  thenesr- 
est  relative  of  Locke  then  living.  This  mild  sentence  was  passed  on  account  of  his  great  bravery. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  council  of  the  tribe  assembled  near 
Bnffalo.  In  the  mean  time,  the  only  son  of  Locke  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ross.  His  son- 
in4aw  was  unwilling  to  slay  him,  for  time  bad  long  since  worn  off  the  edge  of  his  revenge,  and 
so  the  sentence  was  never  executed.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  on  the  banks  of  his  na- 
tive stream,  the  noble  Allegheny.  Black  Snake  has  a  son,  a  chief  among  the  Senecas,  a  mfli 
of  sTsat  dignity  and  worth.    He  resides  among  his  people. 

This  spot  has  been  a  fruniliar  one  to  Coraplanter.  The  Coimnonwealth  of  Pemisyhnaua 
granted  him  a  tract  of  about  500  acres  of  land,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  creek,  seven  i 


above  this  place,  and  including  the  oil  springs,  some  time  about  1799.  He  sold  it  some  90  issw 
ago.  This  spot  has  bean  the  theatre  of  many  of  his  notions ;  he  was  fi^qoently  here,  and  had 
tmded  extensively  at  this  place  in  1787,  and  subsequently,  and  had,  I  suppose)  also  traded  with 
the  flench  when  they  ec^nqned  thb  ground.    {8m  Worrta  eouuty,) 

The  French  traders  and  misBionaries  were  undoubtedly  the  first  whitv 
men  that  explored  the  waters  of  French  creek,  and  the  Upper  Allegheny. 
The  Monsey  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Delawares,  who  had  been  crowded 
oat  firora  tne  eastern  waters  by  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  came 
out  as  early  as  1724  to  this  region,  which  had  been  assigned  them  as  a 
home  by  the  Six  Nations.  'Die  wily  Joncaire,  the  French  trader  and 
ad(q)ted  member  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  «o<m  foond  his  way  cuncmg  them ; 
and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
English.  The  movements  of  the  French  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain 
command  of  ^the  Ohio  have  been  so  fully  described  under  the  heads  of 
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Allegheny  and  Erie  counties,  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  touch 
upon  those  incidents  that  occurred  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

There  are  at  and  near  Franklin,  the  remains  of  three  fortifications. 
One  of  these,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed,  ac^oins  the  village,  and 
is  known  to  be  of  American  origin.  The  other  two  are  below  the  village, 
one  of  them  near  the  end  of  the  new  Allegheny  bridge,  and  the  other 
nearly  a  mile  below  it.  Each  of  these  is  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  run, 
by  which  it  was  partly  protected,  and  from  which,  by  means  of  a  dam, 
water  could  be  introduced  into  the  ditches  surrounding  the  forts.  These 
forts,  (although  the  one  near  the  bridge  is  known  in  the  obscure  traditions 
of  the  neighborhood  as  the  English  fort,)  were  probably  both  erected  by 
the  French ;  the  first  one,  doubtless  about  the  year  1750,  (see  page  311,) 
and  the  other,  perhaps,  in  1758,  after  the  French  had  abandoned  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  following  extract  is  from  Col.  Bouquet's  letter  to  Chief- 
justice  Wm.  Allen,  dated  Fort  Duquesne,  25th  Nov.  1758.  After  noticing 
the  arrival  of  the  provincial  army  at  Fort  Duquesne,  he  says:— 

W«  marched  this  morning  and  foimd  the  report  true.  They  have  hlown  up  and  destroyed  all 
tbetr  fortifications,  houses,  ovens,  and  magazines ;  all  their  hidian  goods  hurnt  in  the  storefl* 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable.  They  seem  to  have  been  about  400  men :  part  ia 
gone  down  the  Ohio ;  100  by  land,  supposed  to  Prcsqu'isle,  and  200  with  the  Gov.,  M.  De  Lig- 
nery,  to  Venan^,  where,  he  told  the  Indians,  he  intended  to  sta^  this  winter,  with  an  intention 
to  dislodge  us  m  the  spring.  We  would  soon  make  him  shift  his  quarters,  had  we  only  provis- 
ions, but  we  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain  ourselves  a  few  days  here  to  treat  with  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  who  are  summoned  to  meet  us.  The  destruction  of  the  fort,  the  want  of  victuals, 
aikl  the  impossibility  of  being  supplied  in  time,  at  this  distance  and  season  of  the  year,  obliges 
OS  to  go  back  and  leave  a  small  detachment  of  200  men  only,  by  way  of  keeping  possession  of 
the  ground. 

.  In  1759,  the  French  withdrew  their  forces  from  Venango,  Le  Boeuf, 
and  Presqu'isle,  to  strengthen  Fort  Niagara,  then  vigorously  attacked  by 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson.  M.  De  Lignery,  the  commander,  no  doubt  burned  the 
works  here  as  he  had  done  those  at  Fort  Duquesne.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  post  was  garrisoned  by  the  British  at  all,  although  their  engi- 
neers may  have  taken  drawings  of  its  construction.  At  the  time  of  the 
famous  war  of  Pontiac,  in  1763,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  garrison  at 
Venango  by  the  early  writers  in  their  catalogue  of  places  invested  by  the 
Indian  forces.*  The  writer  in  the  Democratic  Arch,  thus  describes  the 
forts: 

.  Both  of  these  forts,  although  erected  at  different  periods,  were  so  located  as  to  conunand  the 
Allegheny,  (originally  called  La  Belle  Riviere  by  the  French,)  just  below  the  junction  of  French 
tareek.  One  of  them,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  two,  the  people  of  the  village  call  the  French 
fort.  Its  ruins  plainly  indicate  its  destruction  by  fire.  Burnt  stone,  melted  glass,  and  iron, 
leave  no  doubt  of  this.  All  through  the  ground-works,  are  to  be  found  great  quantities  of  mould- 
ering bones.  Amongst  the  ruins  knives,  gun.barrels,  locks,  and  musket-balls  have  been  frequent. 
ly  found  and  still  continue  to  be  found.  About  the  centre  of  the  area  there  is  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  magazine,  in  which,  with  what  truth  I  cannot  vouch,  is  said  to  be  a  welL  The  same  tradi- 
tion aim  adds — "  and  in  that  well  there  is  a  cannon" — but  no  examination  has  been  made  for  it. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  French  evacuated  the  fortification  here  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ancient  work  we  call  the  English  fort,  was  that  erected  by  the  French  after  the  destruction 
of  the  first  one.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  famishes  us  with  any  name  or  number  of  £ng. 
lishmen  here.    That  a  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  fort  here  by  the  British,  and  perliaps 

*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  neigUK>rhood  that  one  of  these  forts  was  taken  from  the  French, 
daring  Pontiac's  war,  by  stratagem — ^that  a  party  of  Indiami  in  friendly  disguise  were  plajring 
ball  without  the  fort,  and,  while  the  garrison  were  off  their  guard,  rushed  in  and  overpowered 
them.  A  comparistm  of  dates  nbowi  that  Fontiac's  war  took  place  four  years  after  the  French 
bad  left  the  country. 
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oeeupied  for  ft  short  time  hy  them,  I  haTe  no  deubt ;  but  tint  it  was  erected  by  them,  u  quite 
unlikely.  The  remains  of  this  work,  which  I  will  call  Fort  Venango,  are  still  rery  distinct. 
From  the  tap  of  the  embankment  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  yet  about  eight  feet  in  deptfi 
The  bastions  were  four  in  number,  and  commanded  completely  sJl  the  angles  of  the  fort.  The 
fortification  was  square— the  length  of  each  side  was  about  100  foet.  In8i&  of  the  embankment 
was  a  deq>  ditch,  and  within  the  area  formed  by  the  ditch,  was  situated  the  blockhouse  and 
magazine.  From  the  southeast  comer  of  the  fort  was  a  subterranean  passa^  to  the  little  stream 
that  passes  within  150  feet  of  it  Here  a  dam  had  been  erected,  the  foundation  timbere  of  which 
still  exist,  and  are  to  be  seen.  Whether  this  subterranean  passage  was  made  for  a  cover,  by 
means  of  which  water  could  always  be  procured  in  safet]r»  or  for  the  pwpose  of  filling  the  ditches 
around  the  blockhouse,  thus  surrounding  it  with  a  formidable  barrier  of  wato-  six  or  sevim  feet 
deep  and  twice  that  wide,  I  am  not  sufficiently  military  in  taste  or  education  to  know ;  but  was 
told  by  an  accomplished  c^i&cer  on  the  ground,  that  this  had  been  the  object  of  the  ditches  and 
Ihepassage  to  the  creek. 

llie  traveller  into  our  village  passes  the  ruins  of  this  fort  on  his  left,  a  few  rods  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  northern  angle  of  the  breastworks  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely removed,  to  construct  the  embaidunent  at  the  western  end  of  this  bridge.  When  I  first 
saw  this,  I  could  not  resist  the  reflection,  that  corporations,  always  soulless,  have  superadded,  in 
this  instance,  to  their  list  of  virtues,  that  of  heartlessness.  It  is  true,  the  old  remains  could  be 
ai  but  little  practical  use,  still  thev  are  part  of  the  evidences  on  which  the  history  of  this  place 
rests,  and  should  be  preserved.  We  treasure  up,  as  sacred,  the  gifts  and  mementoes  of  def^rted 
friends,  as  well  as  trophies  recovered  fix>m  vanquished  foes-— we  do  it,  not  because  they  are  valu- 
able,  but  because  they  are  the  silent  but  distinct  historians  of  other  times  and  other  scenes. 
What  wiU  be  the  fate  of  the  ruins  that  remain  of  this  old  fortification  7  £xperi^ice  whispen* 
what  the  past  will  justify  us  in  believing,  that  some  entarprUing  eitizen  will  fill  up  its  ditches* 
harrow  down  its  remaining  embankments,  obliterate  its  bastions,  and  of  it  make  a  potato  patch  ! 
*•  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I** 

A  draft  of  this  fort,  I  have  been  informed,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Judge  Shippen,  made 
by  an  uncle,  perhaps  in  1758  or  '59,  when  the  work  was  perfect  This  exhibited  the  stockade  on 
tne  embankment,  the  bastions,  and  gates  of  the  fort,  all  in  order,  together  with  the  very  strong 
hlockhouse  hi  the  centre,  which  bad  no  less  than  sixteen  chimney.  Below  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  fort  stood  a  sato-mill,  erected  on  the  little  stream  that  passes  it  This  draft  has  no 
notes  on  it,  explaining  in  whose  possession  it  was,  or  by  whom  built. 

That  these  works  had  cannon  on  them,  cannot  be  doubted,  as  a  smaH  one,  periiaps  a  four- 
pounder,  was  found  in  the  bank  of  the  river  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  old  gun,  which 
doubtless  had  withstood  the  shock  of  contending  foes — had  survived  the  discomfort  of  savage 
assoeiation,  and  while  a  century  of  storm,  of  sunshine,  and  of  flood  and  tide,  had  rolled  away, 
had  lain  snug,  hale,  and  hearty,  in  its  place  of  security-^was  at  last  discovered  by  some  people, 
who  dragged  it  from  its  resting-place,  and  with  their  adtitntage  in  eeience  over  its  old  masters 
loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  powder  and  sand,  and— 62«t0  it  to  pieces  !  It  is  a  wonder  that  its 
last  loud  and  parting  peal  did  not  awaken  from  his  deep  slumber  some  old  friend  to  avenge  the 
indignity! 

The  errand  upon  which  Major  George  Washington  came  to  this  pUce 
in  Dec.  1753,  while  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  has  been  fully  stated 
on  page  312.  The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred here : 

**  The  Half-king  told  me  [at  Logstown]  he  had  inquired  of  the  [French]  general  after  two  Eng. 
fishmen  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  received  this  answer :  *  Child,  you  think  it  a  great  hard- 
ship that  I  made  prisoners  of  those  two  people  at  Venango.  Dont  you  concern  yomself  about 
it  We  took  and  carried  them  to  Canada,  to  get  inteUigenee  of  what  the  English  were  doinf  m. 
Virginia.* " 

We  set  out  [from  Logstown,  on  the  %io]  about  nine  o'clock,  with  the  half  Jong,  Jeskakake, 
White  Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the  4th 
of  December,  without  any  thin^  remarkable  happening  but  a  continued  series  of  bad  weather. 
This  is  an  old  Indian  town,  situated  at  the  month  of  French  creek,  on  the  Ohio,  and  lies  near 
north  about  60  miles  fix>m  Logstown,  but  more  than  70  the  wav  we  were  obliged  to  go. 

We  found  the  French  colors  hoisted  at  a  house  fipom  which  they  had  driven  Mr.  John  Frati«r» 
an  English  subject.  I  immediately  repaired  to  it,  to  know  where  the  commander  resided.  There 
were  three  officers,  one  of  whom,  Cap^.  Joneaire,  informed  me  that  he  had  the  command  of  the 
Ohio,  b«t  that  there  was  a  gensral  officer  at  the  near  fort,  where  he  advised  me  to  9pfltj  for  an 
answer.  He  invited  us  to  sup  with  them,  and  trsated  us  with  the  ^rreateet  complaisance.  The 
wine— as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifiilly  with  it — soon  banished  the  rsstiiint  wfedch  at 
first  appearedinthstf  copvereation»  and  gave  a  Itecnae  to  their  tongues  to  reveal  thstf 
flkorenesly. 
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They  told  me  that  it  wm  tkeir  aboolnte  desigrn  to  take  poeeeMioii  of  the  Ohio,  Mid  by  GU-d 
they  would  do  it ;  for  that,  although  thoy  were  sensible  the  English  oould  raise  two  men  for  their 
one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of  theirs. 
They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  rirer,  fipom  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle, 
€0  yean  ago ;  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is  to  pievent  our  settling  on  the  river,  or  waters  of 
it,  as  they  neard  of  some  fiunilies  moving  out  in  order  thereto. 

From  the  best  intelligenoe  I  could  get,  there  have  been  1,500  men  on  this  side  Ontario  lake ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  the  general,  all  were  recaUed  to  about  600  or  700,  who  were  left  to  garrison 
4  forts,  150  or  thereabouts  in  each.  The  first  of  them  is  on  French  cteek,  near  a  small  lake. 
About  60  miles  finom  Venango,  near  N.  N.  W.  The  next  lies  on  Lake  Exie,  where  the  greater 
part  of  their  stores  are  kepC  about  15  miles  from  the  other.  From  this  it  is  IdO  miles  to  the  car- 
ryinjjT.plsce,  at  the  falls  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  at  which  they  lodge  their  goods 
in  bringing  them  from  Montreal — the  place  from  whence  all  their  stores  are  brought.  The  next 
fort  lies  a^ut  20  miles  fiom  this,  on  Ontario  lake.  Between  this  fort  and  Montrsal  there  are 
3  others,  the  first  of  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  English  fort  Oswego.  From  the  fort  on  Lake 
Erieyto  Montreal  is  about  600  miles,  which,  they  say,  requires  no  more  (if  good  WMther)  than  4 
weeks*  voyage,  if  thej  go  in  barks,  or  large  vessels,  so  that  they  may  cross  the  lake ;  but  if  they 
eome  in  canoes,  it  will  require  5  or  6  wedis, — for  they  are  obliged  to  keep  under  the  shore. 

Deo.  5th.  Rained  excessively  all  day,  which  prevented  our  travelling.  Capt  Joncaire  sent  for 
tlie  Half-king,  as  he  had  but  just  heard  that  he  came  with  me.  He  aroeted  to  be  much  ooneenied 
that  I  did  not  make  free  to  bring  them  in  before.  I  excused  it  in  the  best  manner  of  which  I  was 
capable,  and  told  him  I  did  not  think  their  company  agreeable,  as  I  had  heard  him  say  a  good 
deal  in  dispraise  of  Indians  in  general  But  another  motive  prevented  me  from  bringing  uem 
into  his  company :  I  knew  that  he  was  an  interpreter,  and  a  person  of  very  peft  influenee  among 
the  Indians,  and  had  lately  used  all  possible  means  to  draw  them  over  to  his  interest ;  therefore, 
1  was  desirous  of  giving  him  no  opportunity  that  could  be  avoided. 

When  they  came  in,  there  was  ^^reat  pleasure  expressed  at  seeing  them.  He  wandered  how 
they  could  be  so  near  without  coming  to  visit  him,  made  several  trifling  presents,  and  applied 
liquor  so  fast  that  they  were  soon  rendered  incapable  of  the  business  they  came  about,  notwith- 
stending  the  caution  which  was  given. 

6th.  The  Half-kmg  came  to  my  tent,  quite  sober,  and  insisted  very  much  that  I  should  stey 
mud  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  French.  I  fain  would  have  prevented  him  fhmi  speaking 
any  thing  until  he  came  to  the  commandant,  but  could  not  prevail.  He  told  me  that  at  this  place 
a  couBcH-fire  was  kindled  where  all  their  business  with  these  people  was  to  be  transacted,  and 
that  the  management  of  the  Indian  affiiirs  was  left  solely  to  Monsieur  Joncaire.  As  I  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  issue  of  this,  I  agreed  to  stay,  but  sent  our  horses  a  little  way  up  French 
creek,  to  raft  over  and  encamp,  which  I  knew  would  make  it  near  night.  About  10  o*elock  th^ 
met  in  oounciL  The  king  spoke  much  the  same  as  he  had  before  done  to  the  general,  and  of. 
fered  the  French  speech.bdt,  which  had  before  been  demanded,  with  the  marks  of  four  towns  on 
it — which  Monsieur  Joncaire  refused  to  receive,  but  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  the  fort  to  the  com- 
mander. 

7th.  Monsieur  La  Force,  oommissaiy  of  the  French  stores,  and  three  other  soldiers,  came 
over  to  accompany  us  up  to  Le  Boeuf.     (See,  fur  a  continuation  of  the  journal,  page  3l!2.) 

We  did  not  resLch  Venango  [on  our  return]  until  the  2Sd,  where  we  met  with  our  horses.  This 
creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I  dare  say  the  distance  between  the  fort  and  Yenango  cannot  be 
less  than  130  miles,  to  follow  the  meanders. 

23d.  When  I  (rot  things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half.king,  to  know  whether  he  intended 
to  ffo  with  us,  or  oy  water.  He  told  me  that  White  Thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was 
■ick,  and  unable  to  walk  ;  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  earry  him  down  in  a  canoe.  As  I  found 
be  intended  to  stay  here  a  day  or  two,  and  knew  that  Mons.  Joncaire  would  employ  every  scheme 
to  set  him  against  the  English,  as  he  had  before  done,  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  guard  against 
this  flattery,  and  let  no  fine  speeches  influence  him  in  their  favor.  He  desired  I  might  not  be 
concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too  well  for  any  thing  to  engage  him  in  their  favor ;  and  that, 
though  he  could  not  go  down  with  us,  he  yet  would  end^vor  to  meet  at  the  Forks  with  Joseph 
Campbell,  to  deliver  a  speech  for  me  to  canry  to  his  honor  the  governor.  He  told  me  he  would 
order  the  Young  Hunter  to  attend  us,  and  get  provision,  4lc,  if  wanted. 

Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeUe,  a^d  the  baggage  so  heavy,  (as  we  were  obli|[ed  to 
provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the  journey  would  require,)  that  we  doid»ted  much  theur  pet- 
forming  it  Therefore  myself  and  others  (except  the  drivers,  who  were  obliged  to  ride,)  gave  up 
cur  horses  fcM*  packs,  to  assist  along  with  the  baggage.  I  put  mjrself  in  an  Indian  walking^ress, 
and  continued  with  them  three  dajra,  until  I  found  there  was  no  probability  of  their  getting  home 
in  any  reasonable  time.  The  horses  became  less  able  to  travel  every  day,  the  odd  increased  very 
&st,  and  the  roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually  fteexing ;  therefore, 
as  I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  niake  report  of  my  proceedings  to  his  honor  the  governor,  I  do. 
termined  to  prosecute  my  journey  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on  foot*  (fieecontinuatioa 
of  the  journey  on  paga  90.) 
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In  April,  1754,  Mons.  Joncaire  evacuated  the  fort  here,  and  descended 
the  Allegheny,  under  command  of  Capt.  ContrecoBur,  with  a  fleet  of  00 
batteaux,  and  300  canoes,  conveying  1,000  men  and  18  pieces  of  cannon. 
What  a  brilliant  spectacle  they  must  have  presented  !  This  formidable 
force  reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  just  in  time  to  pounce  upon  Ensign 
Ward  and  his  little  party  of  forty  men,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  British  fort. 

After  the  final  departure  of  the  French,  in  1759,  this  region  remained 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indians,  untrodden  probably  by  the  foot 
of  a  white  man,  until  the  year  1767;  when  an  unarmed  man,  of  short 
stature,  remarkably  plain  in  his  dress,  and  humble  and  peaceable  in  his 
demeanor,  emerged  from  the  thick  forest  upon  the  Allegheny  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Seneca  towns.  This  was  the  Moravian  missionary. 
Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  who,  led  by  Anthony  and  John  Papanhunk,  In- 
dian guides,  and  assistants  in  his  pious  labors,  had  penetrated  the  dense 
wilderness  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  from  Wyalusing,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  in  this  region.  His  intended 
station  was  at  Goshgoshunk,  which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Allegheny,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Tionesta.  Possibly  Goshgo- 
shunk was  the  same  as  the  Indian  name  Cush-cush.  (See  pages  103, 138, 
and  173.)  The  following  account  of  the  mission  in  this  vicinity  is  con- 
densed from  LoskieFs History  of  the  Moravian  Missions: — 

The  Seneca  chief,  helieving  Br.  Zeishergrcr  to  be  a  spy,  received  him  roughly  at  first ;  but,  soft- 
ened  by  his  mild  demeanor,  or  perhaps  by  the  holy  truths  which  he  declared  to  the  chief,  he  at 
kogth  bade  him  welcome,  and  permitted  him  to  gfo  to  Gosh^oahmik.  He  warned  him,  howerer, 
not  to  trust  the  people  there ;  for  they  had  not  their  equals  m  wickedness  and  thirst  for  Uood. 
This  was  but  anpther  incentive  to  him  who  came  to  preach, "  not  to  the  righteous,  but  to  sinners." 
However,  on  his  arrival  he  was  well  received,  and  shared  the  hospitality  of  a  relative  of  one  of 
hiji  guides.  **  Goshgoshunk,  a  town  of  the  Delawares,  consisted  of  three  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio."  The  whole  town  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  novelty  of  this  visit.  The  missionwT 
found,  however,  that  the  Seneca  chief  had  told  him  truly.  He  was  shocked  at  their  heathenish 
and  diabolical  rites,  and  especially  by  their  abuse  of  the  holy  name  of  God.  An  Indian  preaeb- 
er,  called  Wan^ooien,  strenuously  resisted  the  new  doctrines  of  the  missionaiies,  especially  that 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  instigated  the  jealousy  of  his  people ;  but  the  truth,  preached 
in  its  simplicity  and  power,  by  the  missionaries,  overcame  him ;  and  he  yielded  his  opposition  so 
far  as  to  join  the  other  Indians  in  an  invitation  to  the  missionaries  to  settle  among  them.  The 
old  blind  chief,  Allemewi,  was  awakened,  and  afterwards  baptised,  with  the  Chri^ian  name  of 
Solomon.  The  missionary  went  hone,  to  report  his  progress  to  his  friends  in  Bethlehem.  The 
following  year  Zeisberger  returned,  accompanied  by  Br.  Gottlob  Senseman,  and  several  Mora. 
vian  Indian  families  frim  the  Susquehanna,  to  establish  a  regular  mission  at  Goshgoshunk.  They 
built  a  blockhouse,  planted  com,  and,  gathering  round  their  blockhouse  several  huts  of  believing 
Indians,  they  formed  a  small  hamlet,  a  little  separated  fmm  the  other  towns.  ^  To  this  a  great 
number  resorU^^d,  and  there  the  brethren  oeased  not,  by  day  and  night,  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus, 
and  Grod  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  These  meetings  were  fully  attended* 
*'  and  it  was  curious  to  see  so  many  of  the  audience  with  their  faces  painted  black  and  vermilion, 
and  heads  decorated  with  clusters  of  feathers  and  fox-tails."  A  violent  opposition,  however,  suc- 
ceed^, occasioned  by  the  malicious  lies  of  the  magicians  and  old  women — *^  the  com  was  blast- 
ed,  the  deer  and  game  began  to  retire  from  the  woods,  no  chestnuts  nor  bilberries  would  grow  any 
more,  merely  because  the  missionaries  preached  a  Strang  doctrine,  and  the  Indians  were  chang* 
ing  their  way  of  life."  Add^  to  this,  the  grand  council  at  Onondaga  and  Zenesehio  (Ischua) 
looked  with  extreme  jealousy  upon  this  new  encreodiment  of-  white^men  upon  their  territories* 
and  discountenanced  the  establishment.  In  consequence  of  Aese  things  the  missionaries  left 
Gosl^foshunk,  and  retired  15  miles  further  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Lavranakanuck,  oo  the 
opposite  bank — probably  near  Hickory-town.  Here  they  a^^ain  started  a  new  settlement ;  bnilt 
at  first  a  hunting  hut,  and  afterwards  a  chapel  and  a  dwslhngJioase)  **  and  a  bell,  whieh  ihfj 
received  ftom  Biethlehem,  was  hung  in  a  convenient  place."  That  heU !  the  glad  herald  of 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  sound  of  the  ohurch*going  bdl  had  ever 
leyerberated  among  the  wild  glens  of  Venango  co. 

Allemewi*  and  other  Indian  disciples,  (odL  up  their  abode  aroQn4  the  miaaonarj  dwelling 
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Their  piotM  efibrtt  were  proseeiited  with  alternate  socceiB  and  diaeouraffement  for  about  two 
jrears,  when  a  sini^tilar  circumstance  occasioned  another  emigration.  "  Lawanakanuck  beran 
to  be  much  troubieid  by  the  warriors  who  frequently  passed  throu^.  The  Senecas  having  broken 
the  tveaty  with  the  Cherokees,  murderod  several  of  the  latter^  The  Cherokees  therefore  caught 
two  SenecaSy  out  off  all  their  fingen,  and  sent  them  home  with  the  following  message :  "  We 
had  made  a  perpetual  peace  with  you ;  but  the  treaty  was  scarce  concluded  when  you  broke  it 
again ;  you  had  promised  us  to  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendship,  but  you  have  not  done  it.  Now, 
because  you  will  not  hold  the  chain  of  friendship  with  jronr  bands,  we  will  cut  them  off,  and 
eend  you  herewith  a  specimen."  Upon  this  hostilities  commenced,  and  as  the  brethren  and  their 
Indiana  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  vicinity  of  the  war,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  moved 
to  Lawanakanuck  to  hear  the  gospel  increased  so  fast  that  they  began  to  want  room,  they  re- 
solved  to  accept  of  the  friendly  offer  repeatedly  made  by  the  chiefs  in  Kaskaskunk,  [in  Butler  co.] 
and  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town.  April  17,  1770,  the  congregation  broke  up,  and 
set  out  in  1&  canoes,  passing  down  the  river  Ohio,  by  Pittsburg,  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  or.  and 
thence  to  the  interior  of  what  is  now  Beaver  oo.,  where  they  established  the  new  station  <tf 
Friedenstadt,  or  Town  of  Peace. 

Thus  closes  another  scene  in  the  drama  of  Venango. 

The  next  important  personages  who  made  their  appearance  upon  these 
shifting  scenes,  were  the  sires  of  those  who  now  occupy  the  soil.  A  few, 
indeed,  of  the  original  settlers  still  remain.  The  original  adventurers^ 
who  came  in  under  the  act  of  1792,  were  from  different  sections  of  the. 
country ;  some  from  New  England,  some  from  Wyoming  valley,  and 
many  from  the  middle  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  They  endured  the  usual 
hardships  of  a  frontier  life  until  after  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1796,  when 
alarms  ceased,  population  flowed  in  more  rapidly,  and  they  continued  t» 
prosper,  especially  after  the  litigation  that  originated  under  the  land  law 
of  1792  had  been  quieted.     (See  page  260.) 

The  following  description  of  Fort  Franklin  is  from  the  writer  in  the 
Democratic  Arch : 

In  the  8|mn^  of  1787  a  company  of  United  States  troops,  nnder  the  command  of  Capt  Hart, 
arrived  at  this  plaoe  from  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburg.  They  amounted  in  number  to  87,  including 
officers.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  other  persons  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
corps,  and  this  constituted  the  whole  force  at  that  time.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  com- 
menced erecting  what  they  called  Fort  Franklin,  and  from  which  the  name  of  our  town  is  de- 
rived. In  place  of  locating  it  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  so  as  to  command  that  stream,  as 
wall  as  the  Allegheny  river,  they  made  their  location  about  180  rods  above  the  mouth  of  the 
former,  and  at  a  point  that  would  not  at  all  command  the  latter.  The  road  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
Le  BeBuf  crossed  the  creek  within  a  few  rods  of  the  fort,  and  bad  as  the  reason  may  appear,  it 
waa  perhaps  the  only  one  that  induced  the  selection.  It  was  a  mere  path  then,  but  the  fording 
was  good,  and  the  ascent  of  the  opposite  hill  was  the  most  practicable  from  it  Indeed,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  path,  and  the  erection  of  the  fort  near  it,  induced  those  who  settled  here  at  ai» 
early  period  to  make  their  locations  also  as  near  as  possible  to  both  these  supposed  advantages* 
The  road,  or  path,  was  the  only  inland  thoroughfkre  to  the  place,  and  on  it,  in  the  town,  was 
established  the  hotel,  and  near  this  the  merchant  erected  his  stall,  and  the  mechanic  his  sbop» 
Thus  was  that  town  in  time  built  upon  its  present  site,  feur  from  where  strangers  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  located. 

Fort  Franklin  was  located  immediately  above  and  west  of  the  south  end  of  the  French  creek 
bridge,  and  consequently  on  the  south  bank  of  French  creek.  Like  old  Fort  Venango,  it  is  a 
parallelogram,  the  ont-works  including  about  100  feet  square.  These  works  consisted  of  high 
embankments,  outside  of  which  arose  tall  pine  pickets,  16  feet  high.  There  were  four  bastions^ 
surmounted  by  small  cannon.  Within  the  area  formed  by  the  ditches  was  the  blockhouse,  with 
a  huge  stack  of  chimneys  in  the  centre.  In  this  building  were  the  magazine  and  munitions* 
The  huts  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  ditch  around  the  blocUiouse,  and  within  the  pickets.  This 
fort  was  situated  on  a  bluff  bank  of  the  creek,  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  neariy  perpendicular.  To 
this  day  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  a  deep  ditch  running  along  ue  top,  and  near  the  edge  of  this 
bank,  some  120  feet  in  length,  up  the  creek.  This  ^as  intended  for  a  covered  way  leading  from 
the  fort  to  a  small  redoubt  at  the  yery  margin  of  the  creek,  which  was  surmounted  by  two  guns-^ 
4.pounders,  I  think.  The  garrison  had  what  they  called  a  greenJiouse,  or  cave,  m  which  they 
kept  vegetables  and  meat,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  excavation  now  being  made  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  for  the  site  of  a  new  tollhouse.  A  garrison  of  near  100,  including  officers  and  men,  waa 
kept  at  Fort  Franklia  until  1796,  when  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  *  0/<i  Omrimth*  at  tiM 
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mouth  of  thfi  creek,  WIS  elected  bj  the  traope  at  the  fort,  at  a  point  mow  ooowmeDi  for  i 
isg  proTiBions  and  manitioofl  broi^t  up  by  boats  and  canoes  from  Pittsborg.  It  was  a  stronf 
wooden  building,  a  story  and  a  half  hi^  and  perhaps  30  by  34  ieet  in  length.  It  was  picketed 
in,  but  not  calculated  to  be  mounted  with  cannon.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  this  had  ceased,  a« 
the  treaty  of  Gen.  Wayne  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Grreenville  had  been  made  in  August,  1195, 
%nd  was  then  beIieve<C  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  a  lasting  peace.  The  troops  at  this  posiiioQ  ra. 
moved  from  the  fort,  which  was  from  that  time  suffered  to  dilapidate,  and  occupied  the  garrisDo 
This  they  continued  to  do  until  1803,  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  Franklin  altogether 
Fort  FrankHn  soon  went  entirely  to  ruin.  The  stone  in  the  chimneys,  like  those  in  Fort  Ve- 
nango, were  hauled  away  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and  used  in  building  foundataons  and 
chimneys  for  private  dwellings.  The  "  Old  Gaitison"  was  occupied  from  the  organization  oi 
the  county,  in  1805,  until  1819,  as  a  common  jail,  when  the  county  jail  was  completed.  It  re- 
mained  standing,  though  in  ruins,  until  1824,  when  the  last  vestige  disappeared.  Indeed,  I  am 
told  that  the  very  foundation  on  which  it  stood*  has  been  washed  away,  and  is  now  part  of  thtt 
bed  of  French  Creek. 

Franklin,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  oat  by  the  commissioners,  Gen. 
Wm.  Irvine  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  under  the  act  of  1795,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Waterford  turnpike,  and  the  towns  of  Erie  and  Waterford.  It 
eontains  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  Presb)rterian,  Methodist,  and 
Camberland  Presbyterian  churches.  It  is  situated  upon  a  broad  plain,  a 
Kttle  above  the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  and  is  surrounded  with  scenery 
highly  picturesque.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  a  furnace,  a  forge,  and 
several  mills,  and  the  place  derives  considerable  trade  from  several  iron 
works  in  the  surrounding  region.  The  French  cr.  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  terminates  here,  and  when  the  Beaver  and  Erie  canal  is 
completed,  a  communication  will  be  open  from  here  to  the  lake.  The 
Allegheny  is  navigable>  in  high  water,  for  steamboats  to  Pittsburg— dis- 
tance, by  water,  124  miles.  The  distance  by  land  is  only  68  miles.  Two 
dams  on  the  French  cr.  navigation,  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  afford  an 
immense  water-power ;  and  there  are  several  other  dams  further  up  the 
creek.  A  splendid  new  bridge  crosses  the  Allegheny  here,  and  there  is 
also  one  across  French  cr.    Population  in  1840,  595. 


Public  Square  in  Franklin. 

Among  the  first  settlers  at  this  place  were  Mr.  Geoi^e  Powers  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Connolly,  both  still  living.  Mr.  Connolly  came  from  Meadville  in 
1800.  Mr.  Powers  came  out,  in  1787,  to  assist  in  erecting  the  barracks, 
and  subsequently  came  in  '93  on  his  ovm  account,  and  established  a  stars 
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ibr  the  pturpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  Col.  McDowell  oame  not 
long  after.  Samuel  Ray  came  in  1795,  €uid  John  Andrews ;  but  the  latter 
removed  to  Warren  oa,  where  his  father,  Robert,  had  settled,  near  Broken* 
straw.  In  1797  there  were  only  three  or  four  white  families  in  the  place. 
Ihfany  particulars  relating  to  the  early  history  of  this  place  are  recited  in 
the  extracts  above. 

Utioa  is  a  small  but  smart  village  on  French  cr.,  8  miles  above  Franks 
lin.  It  was  started  about  ten  years  since,  (1832,)  by  Aaron  W.  Ravmond, 
Esq.,  the  proprietor.  It  contains  a  fine  flouring-mill,  woollen  and  ^card- 
ing establishment,  a  steam  distillery,  and  a  Methodist  church. 

CooPERSTowN,  a  village  on  Sugar  cr.,  was  started  about  the  year  1827, 
by  Wm.  Cooper,  Esq.,  upon  a  donation  tract  belonging  to  his  father,  who 
held  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  army.  Messrs.  Hillia^  and  Booth  have 
a  large  woollen  manufactory  here.  There  are  also  several  other  mills* 
The  place  contains  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

HiGKORT-TowN  is  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Hickory  cr.,  a  little 
below  the  Warren  co.  line.  The  early  settlements  of  the  Moravians  in 
this  region  are  noticed  above  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  ca 

The  other  villages  are  Dsbifseytown,  Sunvillb,  and  CuifroNviLLE. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Warren  county  was  taken  from  Lycoming  co.  by  the  act  of  12tli 
March,  1800.  By  the  act  of  1805  the  co.  was  annexed  to  Venango  for 
judicial  purposes.  On  the  16th  March,  1819,  the  county  was  fully  organ* 
ized,  and  the  seat  of  justice  fixed  at  Warren.  Length  32  miles  east  and 
west,  breadth  26  ;  area,  832  square  miles.  Population  in  1800,  only  230 ; 
in  1810,  827  ;  in  1820,  1,976  ;  in  1830,  4,706  ;  in  1840,  9,278. 

The  Allegheny  river  runs,  with  its  meanderings,  not  less  than  50  miles 
within  the  co.,  entering  at  the  northeast  comer  and  leaving  at  the  south- 
west. It  consi^ts  of  extensive  sheets  of  dead  water  and  short  ripples^  and 
furnishes  power  to  drive  several  extensive  saw-mills  at  different  points. 
The  Conewango  creek,  which  enters  the  co.  from  the  state  of  New  York 
and  meets  the  Allegheny  at  Warren,  is  also  a  large  and  navigable  stream, 
and  turns  many  valuable  mills.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the  Bro* 
kenstraw,  Little  Brokenstraw,  Tionesta,  Tedioute,  Kinjua,  StUlwater, 
CojSee,  and  Fairbank  creeks,  and  Jackson's,  Alkley's,  Valentine^  and 
Morrison's  runs,  &c.— ^n  all  of  which  the  lumbering  business  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating,  and,  near  the  large  streams, 
deeply  indented,  and  sometimes  rocky.  The  lands  in  the  townships  con- 
tiguous to  the  state  line  are  generally  of  good  quality,  and  will  admit  of 
dense  settlements ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  between  Broken- 
straw  and  Conewango  creeks,  except  the  river  hiUs.  ^  The  land  between 
the  two  Brokenstraw  creeks,"  says  another  writer,  **  for  several  miles  is 
stony  and  broken  indeed.  A  land  speculator  from  *  the  land  of  steady 
habits,'  once  travelling  over  it,  where  *  stones  peep  o'er  stones,  and  rocks 
cm  rocks  ariae,'  remarked*  that  *  it  would  never  be  settled  till  it  was  $elf 
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^ed  by  an  ahihquake*  ^  Beyond  this,  near  die  Crawford  eo.  line,  is  a 
large  body  of  good  land.  Chi  all  the  rivers  of  the  co.  foe  broad  alluvial 
margins,  producing  com  and  wheat  abundantly  when  properiy  cultivated. 
Previous  to  the  year  1827,  that  part  of  the  co.  southeast  of  the  Alle^eny 
river  was  but  little  known  or  explored,  and  the  leuid  abandoned  by  its 
owners  was  principally  sold  for  taxes ;  but  since  the  titles  could  be  per- 
fected, settlers  have  moved  in,  and  found  the  region  to  be  well  timbered, 
supplied  with  abundant 'water-power,  and  containing  much  good  arable 
lano. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  to 
Gen.  Washington,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  concerning  the  best  means 
of  opening  a  water  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  he 
makes  allusion  to  the  traces  and  traditions  then  existing  of  an  old  road  cut 
by  the  French  over  the  portage  between  Chautauque  lake  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  intimates  his  belief  that  it  was  once  or  twice  used  by  them,  and  after^ 
wards  abandoned  for  the  Presqu'isle  portage.  This  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  years  1728  and  '50.  Previous  to  this,  and  subsequently,  this 
whole  region  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Seneca  Indians.  In  the 
year  1784  the  treaty  to  which  Complanter  was  a  party  was  made  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  ceding  the  whole  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  the  common- 
wealth, with  the  exception  of  a  small  individual  reserve  to  Complanter. 
The  frontier,  however,  was  not  at  peace  for  some  years  after  that,  nor, 
indeed,  until  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795.  About  the  time  of  Wayne's 
treaty,  (and  some  say  even  previous  to  that  event,  and  as  early  as 
1790, — but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,)  several  adventurous  Irishmen 
started  from  Philadelphia,  and  passing  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Sinne- 
mahoning,  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  McKean  co.,  built  canoes,  and 
launched  them  upon  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  at  the£)anoe-place,two 
miles  above  Port  Allegheny.  Floating  down  past  Oiean  to  the  mouth  of 
Conewango,  they  left  the  river,  and  made  the  first  settlement  in  Warrea 
CO.,  among  the  beachwoods  of  Pine  Grove  and  Sugar  Grove  townships* 
Their  names  were  Robert  Miles,  John  Russel,  John  Frew,  John  and  Hugh 
Marsh,  and  Isaiah  Jones.  When  they  arrived  upon  their  lands,  their 
whole  stock  of  "  specie  and  specie  funds"  was  only  three  dollars ! 

About  the  year  1795,  the  venerable  James  Morrison  (who  died  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  104  years)  came  out,  and  took  up  the  large  island 
at  the  mouth  of  Kinjua  creek.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  Morri- 
son's island,  at  the  mouth  of  Morrison's  creek,  a  few  miles  above  War- 
ren. At  Irwinville,  James  Harriot  built  the  first  mills,  about  the  year 
1812  or  '13.  Messrs  Faulkner,  Wilson,  Smith,  and  Hall  were  the  first 
settlers  near  Pine  Grove,  about  the  years  1816  to  '20.  The  McKin^ 
ney  family  were  also  early  settlers :  John  settled  on  Brokenstraw,  and 
Bflraey  and  Michael  on  the  Conewango.  Major  Robert  Andrews,  and 
Messrs.  Hicks,  Wilson,  Youngs,  and  Kinnear,  were  also  early  settlers  on 
Brokenstraw.  Most  of  them  were  lombermen.  Tomes,  an  Irishman,  and 
Daniel  McQuay,  also  settled  on  Brokenstraw. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  and  most  enterprising  hmibermen  of  the  coonty  was  Jacob  Hook, 
better  known,  perhwpt,  as  **  Jake  Hook."  He  emigrated  either  firom  Boston  or  llaine  toaiewfaers 
about  the  year  1798,  Imnging  with  him,  as  his  stock  in  trade,  a  package  of  the  biUa  of  aoBO 
bank  that  had  failed  so  recenSy  "  down  east,"  that  Jake  had  time  to  circulate  his  bills  here  be- 
fore the  failure  became  known.  This  served  to  start  him  ;  and  eventually,  by  dint  of  sharp  bar- 
gains and  hard  work,  roUing  saw  logs,  digging  BuU-MoeS|  mod  otiier  spociikilioin  i 
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%.  Imnbtt^GiliiCiy,  Jftks  aniTed  to  tbe  dignity  of  owning  more  milUi  and  running  more  lumber 
than  any  oiher  man  in  the  ccumtj^.  In  ooaneotion  wi&  some  of  his  q>eculation8»  the  charge  of ' 
perjuror  had  been  fastened  upon  mm,  and  he  had  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of 
the  citizens.  A  party  attempted  to  arrest  him  for  trial,  and  he  killed  one  of  them  in  the  anrar, 
— was  tried  for  his  mt,  but  escaped  by  an  informality  in  the  legal  proceedings.  The  following  is 
from  the  New  York  Censor,  eopied  into  the  Gonewango  Emigrant  of  2l8t  July,  1824.  "  It  was 
proved  on  this  trial  that  seven  men,  headed  by  one  Asa  Scott,  went  to  the  house  of  Hook,  about 
4  miles  above  Warren,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  between  sunset  and  dark  on  the  35th 
March,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  Hook  to  Warren  that  night.  They  all  admitted  that 
they  intended  to  use  force,  if  necessary.  One  stated  that  they  meant  to  take  him  at  all  events. 
These  persons  were  inimical  to  Hook  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  had  with  them  ons  or  two 
loaded  rifles.  On  arriving*  at  Hook's  they  found  his  doors  fsstened.  One  of  the  company  endeay. 
ored  to  prevail  on  him  to  surrender  ;  but  he  refused,  alleging  that  he  feared  to  trust  himself  with 
fluoh  men.  About  9  o'dock,  Scott  and  his  foHowers  went  to  the  house  and  demanded  admit- 
tance ;  but  he  persisted  in  stating  that  he  considered  himself  in  danger,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  mob.  Scott  also  stated,  that  on  his  demanding  admittance,  Hook  informed  him,  by  a 
token  peculiar  to  a  particular  society,  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  (Scott)  assured  him  that 
he  would  be  safe.  Scott  immediately  burst  open  the  outer  door  with  considerable  violence ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  a  gun  was  fired  off  within  the  house,  by  which  one  of  the  assailants 
(Caleb  Wallace)  was  killed,  ai^  another  wounded.  On  the  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
attempted  to  show  that  Scott  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  had  a  legal  warrant  on  Hook  for  perjury. 
The  court,  however,  on  examining  the  deputation  under  which  he  pretended  to  act,  decided  that 
k  was  void,  and  gave  him  no  authority.*'  Hook  was  acquitted  on  that  ground.  He  had  always 
been  at  sword's  points  with  the  Warren  people,  and  this  affair  had  no  tendency  to  heal  the  breach. 
Ue  died  about  1829  or  '30. 

The  fleltlement  of  Warren  county,  more  than  of  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring connties,  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  misconstructions  and  litiga- 
tion resulting  from  the  land  law  of  1792,  and  the  peculiar  management 
cpf  the  HoUimd  Land  G^  This  company,  under  the  act  of  '92,  had  taken 
up  the  greater  portion  oi  the  best  lands  in  the  county,  northwest  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Gonewango ;  and  by  way  of  aiding  and  encouraging  set- 
tlers upon  their  lands,  they  established  a  large  store  at  Warren— one  of 
Ae  first  buildings  erected  in  the  place.  Daniel  McQuay  had  charge  of 
it  Pine  lumber,  however,  was  the  great  object  of  pursuit  in  this  county, 
and  not  agriculture,  and  so  long  as  a  lumberman  had  but  the  color  of  a 
title,  he  would  remain  long  enough  on  the  land  to  cut  the  timber,  and 
1]ien  set  up  a  claim  to  a  new  tract.  Many  thus  made  entries  under  the 
act  of  '92  upon  land  claimed  by  the  Holland  Land  Co.,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence in  continual  conflict  with  the  company's  agents.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  sell  to  such  persons  any  thing  from  their  store,  or  in  any  way  to 
countenance  them,  without  a  compromise  with  the  company.  During 
this  uncertainty  the  better  class  of  settlers  were  deterred  from  purchas- 
ing, and  the  population  in  1810  was  only  827,  and  in  1820  was  less  than 
2,000.  On  the  southeast 'of  the  Allegheny,  the  Lancaster  Land  Co.  had 
taken  up  a  large  tract,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  lottery,  or  in  some 
such  other  way  as  to  scatter  the  titles  among  various  unknown  and  dis- 
tant owners,  who  came  at  length  to  abandon  their  lands  as  of  no  value, 
and  they  were  sold  for  taxes.  ITiis  part  of  the  county  is  still  compara- 
tively unsettled.  By  the  great  speculations  of  1828  to  '40,  the  demand 
for  lumber  throughout  the  great  West  was  increased,  the  value  of  pine 
lands  enhanced,  and  great  activity  was  infused  into  the  lumber-business 
along  the  Gonewango  and  Allegheny. 

Wakrbk,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  about  300  acres,  on 
Ae  right  bank  of  the  Allegheav,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Gonewango  cr. 
The  town  is  principally  built  along  the  river  bank,  which  is  about  35  ft 
above  th»  wateiy  aad  comgajids  a  pjetareUffld  vitw  above  and  below,  A 
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noble  bridge  here  crosses  the  Allegheny,  from  which  the  annexed  t^w 
of  a  part  of  the  street  along  the  river  was  taken. 


Warren, 

It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  on  the  river.  The 
town  was  laid  out  and  the  lots  sold  by  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine  and  Andrew  El- 
liott, commissioners  appointed  by  the  state.  The  borough  was  incor]>o* 
rated  in  1882.  Near  the  centre  of  the  plot  is  the  public  square  or  dia^ 
tnandf  around  which  are  situated  the  courthouse  and  public  offices,  of 
brick  ;  and  the  jail,  of  stone  ;  a  bank,  of  stone — ^a  solid  structure  with- 
out, but  broken  within — and  an  academy,  of  brick.  The  population 
of  the  place  (737  in  1840)  is  not  yet  commensurate  with  its  original 

{>lan,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  public  buildings  make  rather  a 
onely  appearance,  separated  as  they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  com- 
pact business  street  along  tiie  river.  There  are  three  churches,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  German  Methodist.  There  are  also  Baptist  and 
German  Lutheran  congregations,  who  have  nof  yet  erected  houses  of  wor- 
ship. The  dwellings  and  stores  are  generally  of  frame,  neatly  built,  and 
painted  white.  The  place  is  120  miles  from  Pittsburg  by  land,  aiul  29 
from  Jamestown,  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauque  lake. 

Warren,  in  common  with  the  county,  was  retarded  in  its  improvement 
by  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and  in  1813  it  boasted  but  five  houses. 
The  Holland  Land  Co.  at  an  early  day  erected  their  storehouse  on  the 
river  bank,  just  above  the  blacksmith's  shop;  and  Daniel  Jackson  built 
another  house  on  the  corner.  Abraham  Tanner,  Esq.,  who  is  still  living, 
came  to  Warren  from  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  embarked  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  pursued  it  for  some  years  with  success.  Robert  Falconer,  Esq., 
a  Scotch  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  came  to  the  place  a  few  years 
after  Mr.  Tanner.  In  1816  Samuel  Dale  surveyed  the  Lancaster  lands 
opposite  the  town,  across  the  river.  The  lands  on  the  hills  north  of  the 
river,  and  west  of  the  Conewango,  and  one  mile  from  each,  are  called 
the  state's  lands ;  they  extend  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  nearly 
through  the  co.,  being  lands  which  the  Holland  Co,  did  not  include  in 
their  survey. 

The  business  of  Warren  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year.    In  tlw 
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Hiidst  of  winter  or  sommer  the  place  is  exceedingly  dull ;  but  at  tbe 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  subsequent  floods, 
the  town,  and  the  whole  country  above,  on  the  Conewango  and  Alleghe- 
ny, is  alive  with  the  bustle  of  preparation  among  the  lumbermen.  Large 
rafts  are  continually  coming  down  the  Allegheny,  and  smaller  ones  down 
the  Conewango,  and  rounding  in  at  Warren  to  be  coupled  into  rafts  of 
immense  area,  60  or  70  feet  wide,  and  from  250  to  300  feet  long,  in  which 
shape  they  pursue  their  course  to  Pittsburg  and  CincinnatL  Large  boats, 
too,  or  ^  broad-horns,"  as  they  are  called,  from  the  width  of  their  oars, 
form  part  of  the  fleet 

These  rafts,  like  immense  floatmg  islands,  form  at  once  tiie  vehicle  and 
the  temporary  residence  of  several  families  on  their  way  down  the  river. 
^  Old  and  young,  from  the  gray-haired  pioneer  of  sixty  down  to  the  boy  of 
twelve  years,  are  interested  in  their  departure,  and  compose  the  crews  to 
navigate  them.  There  is  not  probably  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  living 
on  any  stream  in  Warren  co.  who  has  not  made  his  voyage  to  Cincinnati, 
perhaps  to  "  Orleans." 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  the  bright  broad  raft  floating  slowly  down 
the  picturesque  passes  of  the  Allegheny,  with  its  little  shanties,  and  busy 
population;  some  lifting  the  long  heavy  oars,  some  cooking  at  the  great 
fire,  some  eating  their  bacon  from  a  broad  clean  shingle — superior  to 
French  porcelain — some  lounging  in  the  sun,  and  some  practising  their 
coarse  wit  upon  the  gazers  from  the  shore,  and  making  the  wild  hills  echo 
with  their  shouts.  The  unsettled  habits  induced  by  these  semi-annual 
voyages  are  far  from  being  congenial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county.  Among  those  who  have  become  distinguished  in  the  lumber  bu- 
siness, is  Guy  C.  Irvin,  Esq.,  who  resides  on  the  Conewango,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Pine  Grove.  He  is  a  complete  Napoleon  in  the  lumber  bu- 
siness. His  name,  person,  and  character,  are  known  in  every  large  town 
from  Olean  to  New  Orleans.  He  owns,  or  has  owned,  more  pine  lands 
and  saw-mills,  and  "  run"  more  lumber,  than  any  man  on  the  waters  of 
the  Allegheny.  While  the  business  was  driven  to  its  full  extent  in  1886- 
•38,  he  frequently  sent  to  market  20  millions  of  feet  of  boards  in  a  season. 
The  shore  for  a  mile  or  two  above  Pittsburg  is  frequently  lined  with  his 
tbAm  waiting  a  rise  of  the  waters.  Mr.  Irvin  came  out  from  the  West 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  about  the  year  1817,  with  little  other  capital 
than  a  strong,  comprehensive  mind,  and  an  untiring  spirit  of  enterprise. 

The  failure  of  the  Limiberman's  Bank  at  Warren,  three  or  four  vears 
since,  was  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  citi- 
zens of  Warren  co.  The  history  of  this  bank,  could  its  materials  be 
gathered  at  this  day,  would  be  an  excellent  beacon  for  similar  institutions. 
Sy  means  of  the  great  extent  of  country  throughout  which  the  lumber 
trade  was  prosecuted,  its  bills  were  widely  circulated,  as  well  at  home, 
as  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  further  down.  The  short  and  prompt 
loans,  originally  made,  became  long  ones,  and  eventually  permanent ;  the 
borrowers  were  few,  and  heavy  dealers  and  land  speculators — ^they  soon 
had  the  bank  in  their  power ;  the  securities  assumed  the  form  of  pine 
lands,  and  unsaleable  property — ^the  specie  was  exhausted — ^the  bank 
foiled,  with  a  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  needy,  who  sold  at  a  heavy 
discount  to  the  large  borrowers,  who  thus  paid  their  debts  at  an  easy 
rale. 
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fa  « iwte,  b^  tfM  adBton  ol  tiie  United  8Mm  G«s«t««,  lelMar  to  te  aae^ 
fmta,  situateid  in  Lancaster  comity,  in  this  state,  the  (act  is  noted  that  "  one  of  the  first  printing- 
presses  introduced  into  the  state,"  was  located  in  that  Tillage.  As  a  small  item  of  hisloiy  eoa* 
nected  with  our  profession  we  hare  to  add,  that  the  identicid  press  in  qnestioii,  became  the  pcop* 
•rty  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  in  the  year  1804.  He  caused  the  weodworiL  to  be  renewed,  and 
nmoved  it  to  MeadvUle  in  the  iall  of  that  year.  It  was  the  firtt  printing-press  introdnoed  into 
this  state,  northwest  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  from  which  the^«l  sheet  issued  in  this  regioiw 
All  the  eontinenial  msiMjf,  issoed  by  congress,  while  in  session  at  Lancaster  and  YoriL,  during 
the  reTolotionary  war,  was  struck  upon  it  Tlus  relic  of  anti^ty  is  now,  we  believe,  the  pn^ 
crty  of  Mr.  Purviance,  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Waznn,  and  ftmn  which  the  **  Umoo,"  « 
yer?  respectable  sheet,  is  issued.  Long  may  it  continue  to  administer  to  the  wel£u«»  prospeiity, 
and  happiness  of  the  Unions— CrMv/sr^  Jfesteitgcr,  1830. 

The  Hon.  Jossph  Hackney  departed  this  fife  at  Waiien  on  ths  90th  of  BCay,  1833,  «t  die  age 
of  69  years. 

He  was  distinguished  for  stanch  integrity,  uprightness,  and  generosity  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  worid ;  modest,  unobtrusiYe,  amiable,  and  po8sessii)g  reliance,  ibr  at  least  the  last  year  of 
his  pilgrimage,  on  the  atonement  of  the  blessed  Redeemer* 

A  development  of  the  murderous  outrage  i^xm  the  happiness  of  his  paternal  roof  by  a  tavaM 
§oe  would  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  sensibility.  He  was  a  st^er  with  CoL  Hannar,  at  the 
building  of  Fort  Hannar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  1785. 

In  1789,  he  went  with  Major,  afterwards  Gen.  Doughty,  up  the  Tennessee  river,  to  eonciliala 
the  Indians  in  that  region  by  a  distribution  of  presents  from  the  United  States.  The  party,  oon- 
siiting  of  15,  landed  at  the  encampment  of  the  first  Indian  village.  The  tawny  natives  seemed 
to  manifest  great  friendship,  but  the  discerning  Maj.  Doughty  descried  something  which  lote- 
boded  treacherv.  He  put  his  men  on  their  guard — and  having  bestowed  the  presents  designedv 
the  Indians  all  gave  them  their  hands  in  token  of  their  pretended  amicable  feehngs,  but  Dough- 
ty uid  his  men  had  scarcely  wheeled  their  boat  in  order  to  proceed  to  another  viUage,  when  the 
savages  levelled  their  muskets  and  killed  11  at  the  first  fibre.  Mr.  Hackney  esei^ed  with  his 
life,  as  did  the  two  officers  and  one  more ;  but  one  of  his  arms  was  broken  l^  a  ball,  and  hung 
tiseless  to  his  side.  With  Uie  other  he  managed  the  boat  The  enemy  pursued,  to  the  numbv 
of  60,  yet  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  three  uninjuied  warriors,  using  uie  loaded  guns  of  thdr 
frJIen  brethren,  they  killed  many  of  their  pursuers,  beat  off  the  residue — and  defeated  them  ! 

Mr.  Hackney  then  repaired  to  a  Spanish  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  whero»  with  surgical  aid  and 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  his  limb  was  fully  restored. 

He  was  afterwards  with  Harmar  on  his  campaign  in  1790.  During  this  memorable  period,  ha 
was  sent  out  under  Major  Willis  and  Lieut  Eben^er  Frothingham,  on  what  may  with  propriety 
be  called  a  forlorn  hope,  as  one  of  a  l>attalion  intrusted  with  a  duty,  in  the  region  of  tiie  San* 
dusky.  The  Indiana  killed  every  member  of  the  battalion,  except  11,  of  whi(&  Mr.  Hackney 
was  one. 

In  1793,  he  settled  in  Meadville,  dilig^t  in  his  lawful  pursuits,  happy  in  his  domestic  r^tiens, 
and  bdoved  by  all  his  acquaintance,    ne  was  cokmel  of  the  first  regiment  in  C^wford  county. 

He  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Konnewonggo,  in  1817,  and  nined  by  his  urbanitj,  hospital* 

r,  and  correct  conduct,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citinns,  and  their  suroagea  §oir  various  offices. 

e  was  appointed  an  associate  }u6s%  on  the  organization  of  Warren  county  for  judicial  purpose^ 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  dice  with  dignity,  establishing  his  character  as  an  i^right  and 
useful  judge,  till  the  close  of  his  Kfe. — Crawford  Meo$enger, 

Pike  Grove  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conewango,  7  miles 
above  Warren,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  It  is  compactly  built — con- 
tains some  40  or  50  dwellings,  store,  taverns,  &c.  Kussel's  mills  are 
situated  here,  on  one  of  the  best  water-privileges  in  the  county.  Three 
0aw-mills  and  a  grist-mill,  besides  other  works,  are  in  operation  here,  and 
nearly  a  mile  below  is  another  large  saw-mill.  Establisnments  like  these, 
it  is  said,  might  be  erected  on  each  mile  between  Pine  Grove  and  Warren. 

YocM 68VILLE  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Big  Brokenstraw,  8  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  about  20  dwellings,  and  a  Methodist  church. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  best-cultivated  farms  in  the  county,  surround 
this  village.  Sugar  Grove  is  situated  in  the  township  of  that  name,  one 
and  a  haUT  miles  south  of  the  N.  Y.  state  line.  It  contains  some  20  or  30 
dwellings,  a  saw  and  grist-milL  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  surrounded 
with  groves  of  sugar-maple — ^hence  the  name.    Lottsvillb  is  in  thesame 
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township,  on  the  little  Brokenstraw.    Fatstte  b  od  a  bnach  f^th«  Big 

Brokenstraw,  in  Columbus  township.  At  all  these  places  there  are  good 
water-privileges.  At  each  of  these  villages  there  is  a  post-office,  as  also 
at  Dbkrfield,  Kinjua,  Spring  Valley,  and  Irvhtb. 

A  colony  of  German  Protestants  have  recently  purchased  (May,  1843) 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  Limestone  township,  which  they  are  about  settling 
on  the  principle  of  community  of  property.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
they  intend  to  retain  the  common  property  organization  for  only  five  or 
ten  years,  or  until  the  land  is  fully  paid  for,  when  they  expect  to  divid^ 
the  shares.  A  similar  colony,  of  the  Catholic""  denominatioUt  have  idso 
purchased  a  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  bcmndary 
of  McKean  co. 

About  six  miles  below  Warren,  near  the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  creek, 
the  traveller,  who  has  thus  far  passed  the  usual  plain  log  or  frame  cot^ 
tages  by  the  roadside,  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  man* 
sion  of  stone,  of  a  chaste  and  neat  design,  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
road,  with  a  fine  farm  around  it.  A  short  distance  beyond  he  sees  an* 
other,  after  the  same  model,  adorning  a  similar  farm :  a  little  further  on, 
another  still,  and  near  it,  by  the  roadside,  the  '^  Complanter  Hotel,^  built 
of  freestone,  in  a  style  and  of  a  magnitude  that  would  do  honor  to  Chest* 
nut-st.,  in  Philadelphia.  Opposite  the  hotel  is  a  row  of  stores,  in  the 
same  style  of  architecture ;  a  neat  bridge  crosses  the  creek ;  on  one  side 
are  the  wild  rocky  hills,  and  on  the  other  the  broad  alluvial  meadows 
that  border  the  Allegheny.  Besides  the  buildings  enumerated  above, 
there  is  a  mill  and  miller's  house ;  two  other  elegant  stone  cottages  be-r 
low  the  creek ;  and  about  a  mile  below,  near  the  Allegheny,  is  the  man* 
sion  of  the  proprietor.  This  village,  intended  eventually  to  become  the 
town  of  CoRNPLANTER,  was  crcctcd  and  is  owned  entirely  by  Dr,  Wm.  A. 
Irvine.  It  stands  on  a  large  tract  of  fine  land  inherited  from  his  father^ 
the  late  Commissary-Gen.  Callender  Irvine,  who  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Wm« 
Irvine  of  the  revolutionary  army.  The  village  was  built  in  anticipation 
of  the  construction  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad;  which  was  located 
directly  through  it,  and  was  to  pass  up  the  Brdcenstraw  valley.  It  will 
be  some  years  before  this  road  is  constructed. 

On  the  flats  below  the  village  once  stood  an  Indian  village,  called 
Buckaloon,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  under  Col.  Broadhead 
from  Pittsburg,  in  1781.  It  required  a  siege  of  some  days  to  drive  out 
the  Indians,  who  retreated  to  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  Several 
days  afterwards  Major  Morrison,  (afterwards  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,)  returned  to  reconnoitre,  and  ha^  stooped  to  drink 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  when  a  rifle  ball  from  an  Indian  splashed  the 
water  in  his  face*  This  fact  was  long  aftier  confirmed  to  Dr.  Irvine  by 
one  of  Complanter's  men.  Gen.  Wm.  Irvine  was  for  several  years  en- 
gaged as  commissioner  for  the  state  in  superintending  the  surveys  of  land 
northwest  of  the  Allegheny,  under  the  land  law  of  1792 ;  and  either  he 
or  his  son.  Gen.  Callender  Irvine,  took  up  large  tracts  on  Brokenstraw 
creek.  The  latter  came  to  this  place  in  1795,  erected  a  cabin,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  it,  by  way  of  perfecting  '<  an  actual  settlement  a  faithful 
old  negro  servant  A  very  afiectionate  intimacy  subsisted  between  Gen* 
Irvine  and  Cornplanter,  and  reciprocal  visits  were  often  made  by  them. , 
One  day  while  Gen.  Callender  Irvine  was  staying  at  the  cabin,  two  Moa* 
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se/s,  a  small  clan  of  wbom  lived  in  the  vicinity,  came  to  the  cabin  fat 
some  salt.  Salt  in  those  days  was  as  precious  as  silver,  being  packed  on 
horses  over  the  mountains.  The  old  negro  took  out  his  measure  of  salt 
to  give  them  a  little,  but  they  wanted  the  whole,  and  vowed  they  i^oold 
have  it  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Gen.  Irvine  here  interfered  and  drove 
them  off.  A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  Complanter's  men  came  down 
to  visit  and  hunt,  and  spent  a  f(»tnight  with  the  general.  This  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  at  his  hospitable  cabin,  and  he  thought  nothing  of 
it  Months  afterwards  Cornplanter  told  the  general  that  the  Monseys 
had  threatened  his  (the  general's)  life,  and  that  he  had  sent  the  Indian 
down  secretly  to  watch  their  movements. 

Kjnjua  is  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  at  the 
mouth  of  Kinjua  creek,  and  12  miles  above  Warren.  Five  miles  above 
Kii\}ua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alleghenv,  and  four  miles  below  the 
state  line,  is  the  reservation,  and  late  resiaence  of  Cornplanter^  the  dis- 
tinguished Seneca  chief.  The  Allegheny  reservation  of  the  Seneca  na- 
tion is  above  the  state  line,  extending  for  thirty  miles  along  the  river,  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.  The  Senecas  were  by  far  the  most  numeroos  and 
warlike  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  peculiar  organization  of  that  confed- 
eracy, and  the  rank  which  the  Senecas  held  in  it,  have  been  mentioned 
^n  page  6  of  the  Outline  History.  The  history  of  their  wrongs  at  the 
bands  of  land  speculators,  and  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of  New- York  than  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  By  various  treaties  they  have  been  deprived  of  one  piece 
of  their  fair  domain  after  another,  until  they  were  crowded  upon  four 
small  reservations,  one  at  Tonawanta,  8  or  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Batavia, 
one  3  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  one  at  Cattaraugus  creek,  28  miles  south  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  fourth  on  the  Allegheny,  as  mentioned  above.  At  each 
of  these  reservations,  except  the  Tonawanta,  the  American  Board  have 
a  mission  station,  with  a  church  and  schools.  The  following  is  from  the 
^Dayspring^  of  Feb.  1842. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  on  aD  the  reservations  is  12,  containinj^  310  pupils.  In  addhkn 
to  these  are  eight  Sabbath-schools,  embracing  155  papils.  To  the  4  churches  about  50  memben 
have  been  added  during  the  year  1842.  And  there  has  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  causa 
of  temperancOi  For  three  years  past  there  has  been  great  excitement  and  alienation  growing  o«t 
of  their  political  difficulties.  In  1838  a  treaty  was  obtained  from  them,  in  which  Uie  Seaaeaa 
sold  all  their  reservations  except  the  last  two,  and  that  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  which  the  Tos- 
caroras  held  by  purchase.  By  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  they  were  to  receive  9100,000»  also 
(102,000  for  their  improvements ;  and  the  United  States  government  were  to  lurnish  (400,000 
to  remove  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  support  them  one  year  in  the  west.  It  has  bees 
estimated  that  the  allowance  made  them  for  their  improvements  will  not  be  half  adoquate  to 
enable  them  to  make  as  good  houses  and  fields  on  the  new  lands  to  which  they  go,  as  they  had 
on  those  which  they  leave,  and  that  by  this  bargain,  should  it  be  carried  into  efiect,  they  would 
lose  more  than  half  their  available  propertv,  and  be  for  some  ^ears  to  come,  oomparattvdhr  poor 
and  destitute.  A  compromise  was  effected  last  spring,  by  which  they  sell  only  a  part  of  Tasca. 
rpra  and  the  whole  Tunawanda  and  Bufi^o  reservations,  and  receive  a  proportianable  port  of  ths 
compensation  stipulated  in  the  former  treaty ;  but  they  receive  nothing  for  removal  and  subsist, 
ence.  The  case  at  present  stands  thus.  The  Indians  on  the  ceded  part  of  the  Tuscarora  reser. 
vation  mast  remove  to  that  part  which  is  not  sold.  Here  they  will  have  land  enough  for  their 
present  wants.  The  Indians  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo  reservations  must  all  reoMve.  Cat- 
taraugus and  Allegheny  remain  for  the  present  undisturbed.  The  Indians  from  Tonawanda  and 
Buffalo  intend,  most  of  them,  to  settle  at  Cattaraugus.  Some  say  \hey  wiU  go  wect  of  the  Mis. 
■issippi,  some  to  Canada,  and  a  few  will  probaUv  go  to  Allegheny.  Two  years  are  aUowod  fay 
the  treaty  for  removing,  nearly  18  months  of  which  still  remain.  Tht  prsasnt  anmber  of  I^ 
dians  on  these  reservations  is  about  3,000. 

Few  names  are  more  distinguiahed  in  the  finontier  history  of  Pflons^^vaak  tfaui  tkttt^f  Cm* 
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pliiiiflr.*    ICg  Indkn  ntme  wm  g»-wig»it-gtii,  oe  Btmimmi^  LtUke.    HeWMhomatOovewMi. 

guB,  on  (he  Genesee  river ;  being  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  a  white  man  named  John  0*Bail,  a 

trader  from  the  Mohawk  vaDey.    In  a  letter  written  in  later  years  to  the  goyenwr  of  Pennsyl 

Tania,  he  thus  speakf  of  his  early  youth : 
**  When  I  was  a  child  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  ffrasshopper,  and  the  frogs ;  and  as  I 
ew  op,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the  Indian  bovs  in  the  neighberbood ;  and 


they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  of  a  different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  abont  it.  I  in(|aired 
of  my  mother  the  cause,  and  0he  told  me  that  my  fhther  was  a  resident  in  Albany.  I  still  ate 
my  Tictnals  out  of  a  beik  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  married  me  a  wife,  a»d  I 
had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father  liy^,  and  went  to  see  htm,  and  found  he 
was  a  white  man  and  spoke  the  English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  while  I  was  at  hit 
house,  but  when  I  started  to  return  ^me,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He  gavo 
me  neither  Igettle  nor  gun.**  •  •  • 

little  further  is  known  of  his  early  life  beyond  the  &ct  that  ha  was  allied  with  the  Freneh  m 
the  engagement  against  Gen.  Braddock  in  July,  1755.  He  was  probably  at  that  time  at  least 
twenty  years  old.  During  the  revolution  he  was  a  war  chief,  of  high  rank,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood,  active,  sagacious,  eloquent,  and  brave ;  and  he  most  probably  participated  in  the  prin* 
cipal  Indian  engagements  against  the  United  States  during  that  wa^.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
hem  present  at  the  cruelties  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  which  the  Seneoas  took  a  pro- 
minent part.  He  was  on  the  war-path  with  Brant  during  Gen.  Sullivan's  campaign,  in  1779 ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  under  Brant  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  he  led  the  Senecas  in  sweeping 
through  the  Schoharie  Kill  and  the  Mohawk.  On  this  occasion  he  took  his  father  a  prisoner, 
but  with  such  caution  as  to  avoid  an  immediate  recognition.  After  marching  the  old  man  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  he  stuped  bdbre  him,  &ced  tdwut,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms: 

**  My  name  is  John  0*Bail,  commonly  called  Comi^anter.  I  am  voor  son !  Tou  are  my  fh* 
ther !  You  are  now  my  prisoner,  snd  subject  to  the  customs  of  Indian  war&re.  But  you  shall 
not  be  harmed.  You  need  not  fear.  I  am  a  warrior!  Many  are  the  scalps  which  I  have 
taken !  many  prisoners  I  have  tortured  to  death  I  I  am  your  s(m.  I  was  anxious  to  see  yoo, 
and  greet  you  m  friendship.  I  went  to  your  cabin,  and  took  you  by  force ;  but  your  life  shall  be 
spared.  Indians  love  their  friends  and  their  kindred,  and  treat  them  with  kindness.  If  now  you 
chooee  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  your  yellow  son,  and  to  live  with  our  people,  I  will  cherish  your 
old  age  with  plenty  of  venison,  and  you  shall  live  easy.  But  if  it  is  your  choice  to  return  to  your 
fields  and  live  with  your  white  children,  I  will  send  a  party  of  m^r  trusty  young  men  to  conduct 
you  back  in  safety.  I  respect  jrou,  my  father.  You  have  been  friendly  to  Indians,  and  they  are 
your  friends."  The  elder  0*Bail  preferred  his  white  children  and  green  fields  to  fab  yellow  off. 
spring  and  the  wild  woods,  and  chose  to  return. 

Notwithstanding  his  bitter  hostilitjr  while  the  war  continued,  he  became  the  fest  friend  of  the 
U.  S.  when  once  tne  hatchet  was  buried.  His  sagacious  intellect  comprehended  at  a  glance  the 
growing  power  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  abandonment  with  which  Great  Britain  had  requited  tha 
fidelity  of  the  Senecas.  He  therefore  threw  all  his  influence,  at  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwiz  and 
Fort  Harmar,  in  favor  of  peace ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  concessions  which  he  saw  his 
people  were  necessitated  to  make,  still,  by  his  energy  and  prudence  in  the  negotiation,  he  retained 
for  th^m  an  ample  and  beautiful  reservation.  For  the  course  which  he  todL  on  those  occasions 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  granted  him  the  fine  reservation  upon  which  he  resided,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny. The  Senecas,  however,  were  never  well  satisfied  with  his  course  in  relation  to  these  trea. 
ties  ;  and  Red  Jacket,  more  artfril  and  eloquent  than  his  elder  rival,  but  less  frank  and  honest, 
seized  upon  this  circumstance  to  promote  his  own  popularity  at  the  expense  of  Complanter. 

Having  buried  the  hatchet,  Complanter  sought  to  make  his  talents  usefrd  to  his  people  by  con- 
ciliating  the  good. will  of  the  whites,  and  securing  fit>m  further  encroachment  the  little  remnant 
of  his  national  domain.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  some  reckless  and  bloodthirsty  whites 
on  the  frontier  had  massacred  unoffen4in|^  Indians  in  cold  blood,  did  Complanter  interfere  to  re. 
strain  the  vengeance  of  his  people.  Dunng  all  the  Indian  wars  from  1791  to  1794,  which  termi- 
nated with  Wayne^s  treaty,  Complanter  pl^Jged  himself  that  the  Seneoas  should  remain  friendly 
to  the  U.  S.  He  often  gave  notice  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Franklin  of  intended  attacks  from  hos- 
tile parties,  and  even  hazarded  his  life  on  a  mediatorial  mission  to  the  Western  tribes.  He  ever 
entertained  a  high  respect  and  personal  friendship  for  Gen.  Washington,  '*  the  ^reat  councillor  of 
the  Thirteen  Fires,"  and  often  visited  him,  dunng  his  presidenc;^,  on  the  business  of  his  tribe. 
His  speeches  on  these  occasions  exhibit  both  his  talent  in  composition  and  his  adroitness  in  di- 
plomacy. Washington  fblly  reciprocated  his  respect  and  friendship.  They  had  foufht  against 
each  other  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Braddock's  field.    Both  were  then  young  men.    More  than 

*  For  the  feets  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  biographical  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  Col. 
Stone's  life  of  Red  Jacket,  whare  a  more  extended  memoir,  and  a  number  of  Complanter's 
■paeabci,  may  be  foond. 
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Ibrtr  ytaxf  allerwsrds)  when  Washiiiftan  wan  abcnit  retiring  from  the  prcsidcncj,  Onvplanter 
made  a  ipeoial  Tittt  to  Philadelphia  to  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
white  man  and  the  red. 

After  peace  was  permanently  established  between  the  Indians  and  the  U.  S.,  Gimplanter  re- 
lii«d  frmn  pnUie  life  and  devoted  his  labors  to  his  own  people.  He  deplored  the  evils  of  intern- 
peiaQoe,  and  exerted  himself  to  suppress  it.  The  benevolent  efforts  of  missionaries  among  bis 
tribe  always  received  his  enoooragement,  and  at  one  time  his  own  heart  seemed  to  be  softened  by 
the  words  of  troth ;  yet  he  preserved,  in  his  later  years,  many  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  In- 
dian fiatfa. 

In  the  war  of  1818-14,  when  the  Senecas  took  up  the  hatchet  in  alliance  with  the  United  States, 
€k>rnplanter  appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part ;  but  his  son.  Major  Henry  0*Bail,  and  his  in. 
timate  friend  and  neighbor  Halftown,  were  conspicuotis  in  several  engagements  on  ,the  Niagaia 
frontier. 

Rev.  Tbnotfay  Alden,  then  president  of  Allegheny  College,  who  visited  Complanter  in  181  €» 
tiios  describes  the  chief  and  his  village : 

**  Jennesedaca,  Complanter's  village,  is  on  a  handsome  piece  of  bottom  land,  and  comprises 
ahoot  a  dozen  buildings.  It  was  grateful  to  notice  the  agricultural  habits  of  the  place,  and  the 
mmteroas  endosures  of  bopkwheat,  com,  and  oats.  We  also  saw  a  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and 
horses ;  and  manjr  logs  desired  for  the  saw-mill  and  the  Pittsburg  market  Last  year,  1815, 
the  Western  Missionary  Society  established  a  school  in  the  village,  under  Mr.  Samuel  Oldbanu 
Complanter,  as  soon  as  apprised  of  our  arrival,-  came  over  to  see  us,  and  took  charge  of  our 
horses.  Though  having  many  around  him  to  obey  his  commands,  yet,  in  the  ancient  patriarchal 
style,  be  chose  to  serve  us  himself^  and  actually  went  into  the  field,  cut  the  oats,  and  fed  onr 
beasts.  He  appears  to  be  about  68  years  of  ago,  and  5  feet  10  inches  in  hei^t  His  counte- 
nance  is  strongly  marked  with  intelligence  and  reiSoi^tion.  Contrary  to  the  aboriginal  costom,  his 
chin  ts  covered  with  a  beard  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  His  house  is  of  princely  dimensions 
eompaied  witii  meet  Indian  huts,  and  has  a  piazza  in  front  He  is  owner  of  1,300  acres  of  ex- 
eellent  land,  600  of  which  encircle  the  ground.plot  of  his  little  town.  He  receives  an  anniial  sti- 
pend  from  the  United  States  of  $350.  Complanter's  brother,  lately  deceased,  called  the  piophet, 
was  known  by  the  high-sounding  name  Cfoskukewanna  Konnediu,  or  Large  Beautifta  Lake. 
Kinjoqnade,  the  name  of  another  chief,  signified  the  place  of  many  JUhes  ;----hence,  probably  the 
same  of  K^oa." 

In  1821-22  the  commissioners  of  Warren  co.  assumed  the  right  to  tax  the  private  poperty  ci 
Complanter,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  its  collection.  The  old  chief  resisted  it,  conceiving  it  not 
only  unlawftd,  but  a  personal  indignitv.  The  sheriff  again  appeared  with  a  small  posse  of  armed 
nien.  Complanter  took  the  deputation  to  a  room  around  which  were  ranged  about  a  hundred 
rifles,  and,  with  the  sententious  brevity  of  an  Indian,  intimated  that  for  each  rifle  a  warrior 
would  appear  at  his  ^aXL  The  sheriff  and  his  men  speedily  withdrew,  determined,  however,  ta 
oaH  out  the  miliria.  Several  pmdent  citizens,  fearing  a  sanguinary  collision,  sent  for  the  old 
ehief  in  a  friendly  way  to  come  to  Warren  and  compromise  the  matter.  He  came,  and  after 
some  persuasion,  gave  his  note  for  the  tax,  amounting  to  $43.79.  He  addressed,  however,  a  re- 
Bonstranee  to  the  govemor  of  Pennsylvania,  soliciting  a  return  of  his  money,  and  an  exemptiofa 
from  such  demands  against  land  which  the  state  itself  had,  presented  to  him.  The  legislature 
annulled  the  tax,  and  sent  two  commissioners  to  explain  the  affair  to  him.  He  met  them  at  the 
oOQitbouse  in  Warren,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  following  speech,  eminently  cfaarae- 
tsristio  of  himself  and  his  race : 

"  Brothers :  Yesterday  was  appointed  for  us  all  to  meet  here.  The  talk  which  the  governor 
sent  us  pleased  us  very  much.  I  think  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  very  much  pleased  that  the  white 
people  have  been  induced  so  to  assist  the  Indians  as  they  have  done,  and  that  he  is  pleased  also 
Id  see  the  great  men  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States  so  friendly  to  us.  We  are  much 
pleased  with  what  has  been  done." 

'*  The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  and  next  the  flying  animak,  and  found  all  things  good 
and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying  anunale,  he  came 
down  on  earth  and  there  stood.  Then  he  made  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  weeds  of  all  sorts, 
and  people  of  every  kind.  He  made  the  spring  and  other  seasons,  and  the  weather  soitable  for 
planting.  These  he  did  make.  But  stills  to  make  whiskey  to  be  given  to  Indians  he  did  not 
make.  The  Great  Spirit  bids  me  teU  the  white  people  not  to  give  Indians  this  kind  of  liqaor. 
When  the  Great  l^nnt  had  made  the  earth  and  its  animals,  he  went  into  the  great  lakes,  where 
he  breathed  as  easily  as  anywhere  else,  and  then  made  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fish.  The  Great 
SiHrit  kwked  back  on  all  that  he  had  made.  The  different  kinds  he  made  to  be  separate,  andnot 
to  mix  with  and  disturb  each  other.  But  the  white  people  have  broken  his  ooommand  by  mixing 
their  color  with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  have  done  better  by  not  doing  so.  The  Great  ^int 
wishes  that  all  wars  and  fightings  should  cease." 

**  He  next  told  us  that  there  were  three  thi^  for  our  fWfie  to  attend  to.  Fint,  we  ooght  te 
take  ears  of  our  wives  and  children.  Second^,  the  white  people  ought  to  attend  to  li»eir  &nis 
ssd  tettls.    Thirdly,  the  Giesi  flpmt  hss  givvn  the  been  and  ds«s  to  tUs  Indisnt.    He  is  the 
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mumt  of  aU  thittgi  that  exist,  tnd  it  ia  ytrj  wicked  to  go  afainet  kia  wiH.  The  Great  Spirit 
wiehea  me  to  infonn  the  people  that  they  should  quit  drinking  intoxicating  drink,  aa  being  the 
«ause  of  diseaae  and  death.  He  told  us  not  to  sell  any  more  of  our  lands^  for  he  ncTcr  sold  knda 
to  any  one.  Some  of  us  now  keep  the  seventh  day ;  but  I  wish  to  quit  it,  for  th^  Great  Spirit 
made  it  for  others,  but  not  for  the  Indians,  who  ou|^ht  everv  day  to  attend  to  their  business.  Ha 
has  ordered  me  to  quit  drinkinz  any  intoxicating  dnnk,  and  not  to  lust  after  any  women  but  mj 
own,  and  informs  me  that  by  doing  so  I  should  live  the  longer.  He  made  known  to  me  that  it 
is  veiT  wicked  to  tell  lies.    Let  no  one  suppose  this  I  hare  said  now  is  not  true." 

**  I  have  now  to  thank  the  governor  for  what  he  has  done.  I  have  informed  him  what  the 
Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  cease  from,  and  I  wish  the  govenior  to  infonn  others  of  what  I 
have  communicated.    This  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  say." 

The  old  chief  appears  after  this  again  to  have  foilen  into  entire  seclusion,  taking  no  part  even  in 
the  politics  of  his  people.  He  died  at  his  residence  on  the  7th  March,  1836,  at  the  a^  of  100  years 
and  upwards.  **  Whether  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  expected  to  go  the  foir  huntuig-^^nnds  of 
his  own  people  or  to  the  heaven  of  the  Christian,  is  not  known." 

**  Notwithstanding  his  profession  of  Christianity,  Complanter  was  very  superstitious.  '  Not 
hng  since,*  says  Mr.  Footo,  of  Chautauque  co.,  *  he  said  the  Good  Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the.  white  people,  or  even  to  preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  that  had  been 

£'  ven  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  bv  the  pale-faccs, — whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  hi« 
It,  and  broke  his  elegant  sword" 

In  reference  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Complanter  at  the  close  of  his  life,  a  writer  in  the 
Democratic  Arch  (Venango  co.)  says — 

**  I  once  saw  the  aged  and  venerable  chief,  and  had  an  interesting  interview  with  him,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  his  death.  I  thought  of  many  things  when  seated  near  him,  beneath  the 
wide^reading  shade  of  an  old  sycamore,  on  the  banks  qf  the  Allegheny — many  things  to  ask 
him — the  scenes  of  the  revolution,  the  generals  that  fou^t  its  battles  and  conquered,  the  Indians, 
his  tribe,  the  Six  Nations,  and  himself.  He  was  constitutionally  sedate, — was  never  observed  to 
•mile,  much  less  to  indulge  in  the  *  luxury  of  a  laugh.*  When  I  saw  him,  he  estimated  his  age 
to  be  over  100  years.  I  Uiink  103  was  shout  his  reckoning  of  it  This  would  make  him  near 
105  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  person  was  much  stooped,  and  his  stature  was  far 
short  of  what  it  once  had  been — not  being  over  5  feet  6  inches  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  Mr.  John 
StruthcTB,  of  Ohio,  told  me,  some  years  smce,  that  he  had  seen  him  near  50  years  ago,  and  at 
that  period  he  was  about  his  height — ^viz.,  6  feet  1  inch.  Time  and  hardship  had  made  dreadful 
ivpressioiis  upon  that  ancient  form.  The  chest  was  sunken,  and  his  shoulders  were  drawn  for. 
ward,  making  the  iwper  part  of  his  body  resemble  a  trough.  His  limbs  had  lost  their  size  and 
become  crooked.  His  feet,  too,  (for  he  had  taken  off  his  moccasins,)  were  deformed  and  haggard 
by  injury.  I  would  say  that  most  of  the  finffcrs  on  one  hand  were  useless  :  (he  sinews  had  been , 
fevered  by  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk  or  scalpmg-knife.  How  I  longed  to  ask  him  what  scene  of 
blood  and  strife  had  thus  stamped  the  enduring  evidence  of  its  existence  upon  his  person  !  But 
to  have  done  so  would,  in  all  probability,  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  conversation  on  any  sub. 
ject, — the  information  desired  would  certainly  not  have  been  received, — and  I  had  to  forego  my 
curiosity.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and  even  the  socket  of  the  lost  organ  was  hid  by  the  overhang- 
ing  brow  resting  upon  the  high  cheek-bone.  His  remaining  eye  was  of  the  brightest  and  black- 
est hue.  Never  have  I  seen  one,  in  yoong  or  old,  that  equalled  it  in  brilliancy.  Perhaps  it  had 
borrowed  lustre  from  the  eternal  darkness  that  rested  on  its  neighboring  orbit.  His  ears  had  been 
dressed  in  the  Indian  mode :  all  but  the  outside  ring  had  been  cut  way.  On  the  one  ear  this  rinff 
had  been  torn  asunder  near  the  top,  and  hun^  down  his  neck  like  a  useless  rag.  He  had  a  fuU 
head  of  hair,  white  as  the  *  driven  snow,'  which  covered  a  head  of  ample  dimensions  and  admira- 
ble shape.  Hii  foce  was  not  swarthy ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  also,  that  he 
was  but  half  Indian.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  at  Franklin  more  than  80  years  before  the 
period  of  our  conversation,  on  his  passage  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  the  warriors  of 
his  tribe,  on  some  expedition  against  the  Creeks  or  Osages.  He  had  lon^  been  a  man  of  peace, 
and  I  believe  his  great  characteristics  were  humanity  and  truth.  It  is  said  that  Brant  and  the 
Complanter  were  never  friends  after  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley.  Some  have  alleged,  because. 
the  Wyoming  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  Senecas,  that  the  Complanter  was  there.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  suspicion  there  are  many  reasons  for  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  chief 
of  the  Senecas  at  that  time :  the  name  of  the  chief  in  that  expedition  was  Ge.en-quah.toh,  or 
He-goes-in-the-smoke.  As  he  stood  before  me — the  ancient  chief  vo.  nuns— how  forcibly  was  I 
struck  with  the  tmth  of  the  beautifril  figure  of  the  old  abonii'me^  cVueOain,  who,  in  describ'mg 
himself;  said  he  was  *  like  an  aged  hemlock,  dead  at  th^  *^  ^  whose  branches  alone  were 
green.*  After  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  most  varied  v?JL--ot  ^\xii^y  of  dan^ec,  ol  ^ace— 
ha  at  kst  slumbers  in  decf»  rcyow,  on  the  banks^of  his  ow^  v^^  f^  h^S^f^^l-"" 

83  ^  ^^^ 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washington  countt  was  the  first  established  by  the  legislature  after 
the  declaration  of  independence^  It  was  taken  from  Westmoreland  I^f 
the  act  of  28th  March,  1781.  Its  dimensions  were  reduced  in  1788  and 
1796,  by  the  establishment  of  Allegheny  and  Greene  counties.  Length 
81  miles,  breadth  28;  area,  888  square  miles.  Population  in  1790, 
2a,866;  in  1800,  28,293;  in  1810,  36,289;  in  1020,  40,038;  in  1830, 
42,860 ;  and  in  1840,  41,279. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating,  and  in  some  parts  hilly ;  but 
there  are  no  mountains,  and  the  hills  can  be  cultivated  to  the  very  tops. 
The  surface  of  this  region  was  originally  part  of  one  great  uniform  slope, 
extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio,  and  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  dbape  by  the  wearing  action  of  the  waters  during  countless  ages. 
These  deep  indentations  of  the  original  surface  have  laid  open  and  made 
accessible  rich  beds  of  coal  and  limestone.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, producing  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fruits.  Luxuriant  meadows 
are  found  along  the  streams,  and  pasturage  on  the  hiil-sides.  The  princi* 
pal  river  is  the  Monongahela,  which  flows  through  a  deep  valley  along 
the  eastern  boundary.  The  centre  of  the  countv  is  a  summit  level,  from 
which  flow,  in  various  directions,  the  sources  oil  Chartiers  creek,  Buffalo 
oreek.  Ten  Mile  creek,  and  several  smaller  streams.  There  are  some  15 
or  20  steam-mills  in  the  county,  for  making  flour  and  carding  wool,  and 
several  woollen  manufactories,  among  which,  one  at  Washington  is  said 
to  consume  about  30,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  The  predominant 
business,  however,  is  agriculture,  and  especially  the  departments  of  breed- 
ing and  grazing  cattle,  and  the  raising  of  wool.  Within  the  last  20  years 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  has  been  directed  to  the  latter  product,  until 
it  has  become  the  staple  commodity  of  the  county.  In  1830,  the  estimate 
was  made  that  there  were  in  the  county  about  145,000  sheep ;  the  census 
of  1840  shows  222,631,  yielding  annually  from  500,000  to  700,000  pounds 
of  wool.  In  the  palmy  days  of  1836,  while  wool  was  at  50  cents  per 
pound,  the  business  was  considered  highly  profitable ;  but  at  25  cents,  th^ 
price  of  1842,  the  farmers  talk  of  abandoning  it.  A  writer,  in  1828,  re- 
marked, in  relation  to  this  county — 

Our  cleared  land  is  estimated  at  250,000  acres,  capable  of  maintaioiii^,  on  an  a^ermge,  two 
■beep  to  the  acre,  without  renderings  onr  population  dependent  on  others  for  those  agncoltural 
products  which  we  consume,  and  now  produce  within  ourselves.  According  to  this  estimate,  we 
can  keep  500,000  sheep,  yielding  1,500,000  pounds  of  washed  wool,  which  will  leaye,  after  de- 
ducting the  quantity  necessarily  consumed  by  a  population  of  50,000,  a  surplus  for  saie,  of  mora 
than  a  million  of  pounds.  We  know  from  experience,  that  sheep  (provided  there  be  snffi- 
eient  inducement)  may  be  increased  at  a  ratio  of  20  per  cent,  yearly — ^which  in  six  years  would 
give  this  county  the  number  we  have  before  estimated  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  to  growing  wool  than  the  western  parts  of  Pennsjdvaiua. 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Ohio  and  Virginia ;  and  the  wool  from  such  fiooks  as  have  been  judi- 
ciously managed,  has  been  found  to  improve  in  quality  and  increase  in  quantity ;  indeed,  mnch 
of  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  Saxon  wool  we  have  seen. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  three  excellent  turnpikes ;  the  national 
road,  passing  through  the  centre,  the  Waishington  and  Pittsburg  turnpike* 
and  Uie  Washington  and  Williamsport,  or  Monongahela  city  turnpike, 
passing  on  towai^  Somerset,  and  generally  known  as  the  **  Glades  road.' 
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This  eoanty  can  boast  several  excellent  literary  ihstitntions,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  Washington  College  and  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Washington,  and  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg. 

The  county  was  originally  settled  by  Scotch-Irish  from  Bedford  and 
York  counties,  from  the  Kittatinny  valley,  from  Virginia,  and  directly 
from  Ireland ;  and  although  Germans  and  other  races  have  since  come  in, 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  still  predominate,  and  their  in- 
fluence prevails  in  the  manners  and  religious  and  literary  institutions  of 
the  countv. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1756,  the 
country  was,  to  some  extent,  free  for  the  entrance  of  traders  and  pioneers^ 
but  their  principal  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  more  prominent 
points  on  the  great  rivers.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  may  have  ventured 
across  the  Monongahela  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Redstone  Old 
Fort,  (Brownsville,)  which  was  built  in  1759.  After  Pontiac's  sanguinary 
war,  in  1763,  the  western  settlements  enjoyed  peace  until  the  spring  of 
1774.  '*  During  this  period,'*  says  Mr.  Doddridge,  *' the  settlements  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  fron- 
tier. The  settlements  along  the  Monongahela  commenced  in  the  year 
1772,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  they  reached  the  Ohio  river.  The  shores 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  Virginia  side,  had  a  considerable  population  as  early 
as  the  year  1774." 

In  April  of  that  year,  Capt.  Cresap,  Daniel  Greathouse,  and  others, 
without  the  least  provocation,  first  murdered  two  Indians  passing  down 
the  river,  near  Wheeling,  in  a  canoe ;  they  then  went  down  to  an  Indian 
encampment  at  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek,  and  killed  several  there  ; 
and  a  few  davs  afterwards  went  up  with  a  party  of  92  men  and  mur- 
dered, in  cold  blood,  and  under  circumstances  of  most  hypocritical 
treachery,  another  party  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Yellow  creek, 
above  Steubenville.  These  massacres  were  unquestionably  the  principal^ 
if  not  the  sole  causes  of  '^Lord  Dunmore's  war"  of  1774.  Although 
this  massacre  was  not  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  yet,  as  it  had  an 
^  intimate  connection  with  the  history  of  Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  details  from  Rev.  Joseph  Doddridge's  Notes. 

7*he  ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party  under  Greatboose,  was  that  of  defending  the  familj 
.  of  Baker,  whose  house  was  opposite  to  a  large  encampment  of  In^ans,  at  the  mouth  of  Big 
Yellow  creek.  The  partj  were  concealed  in  ambuscade,  while  their  commander  went  over  the 
river,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  the  Indian  camp,  to  ascertain  their  number ;  while  there, 
an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  return  home  speedily,  sajring  that  the  Indians  were  drinking, 
and  angry  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and  might  do  him  soms 
mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party  he  reported  that  the  Indians  were  tix>  strong  for  an  open 
attack.  He  returned  to  Baker's  and  requested  him  to  give  any  Indiana  who  might  come  over, 
ia  the  course  of  the  <iAJf  ^^  much  rum  as  th^  might  call  for,  and  get  as  many  of  them  drunk 
as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  succeeded.  Several  Indian  men,  with  two  women,  came  over 
the  river  to  6aker*s,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  The 
men  drank  freely  and  became  mtoxicated.  In  this  state  they  were  all  killed  by  Greathouse  and 
a  few  of  his  party.  I  say  a  few  of  his  party,  for  it  is  but  iustioe  to  state,  that  not  more  than  five 
or  six  of  the  whole  number  had  any  participation  in  the  uaughter  at  the  house.  The  rest  pro- 
tested against  it,  as  an  atrocious  murder,  rrom  their  numl^r,  being  by  far  the  majority,  they 
might  have  prevented  the  deed  ;  but  alas !  they  did  not.  A  little  Indian  ffui  abme  was  saved 
from  the  slaughter,  by  the  humanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now  known. 

The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house,  sent  a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to 
inquire  what  had  happened.  These  two  Indians  were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  the^  landed 
on  the  beach.  A  second  and  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a  number  of  Indians  m  arms ; 
liut  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  some  distance  below  the  house,  were  received  by  a  well- 
dif«cted  fire  feom  the  party,  which  kiQed  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  ooapeUed  the  Mr- 
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▼lYon  to  retnm.    A  great  number  of  ibote  were  etcbanced  aoroes  Um  rbnr,  bat  witbent  c 

to  the  white  party ;  not  oae  of  whom  waa  even  wounded.    The  Indian  men  who  were  mnrdeted 

were  all  scalped. 

The  woman  who  g^ave  the  friendly  adnce  to  the  commander  of  the  partj,  when  in  the  Im&aii 
oamp,  was  amongst  the  slain  at  Baker's  house. 

The  massacres  of  the  Indians  at  Cu>tina  and  YeUow  creek,  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
family  of  the  famous,  but  unfortunate  Logan,  who,  before  these  events,  had  been  a  lover  of  the 
whites,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace ;  but  in  the  conflict  which  followed  them,  by  way  of 
revenge  far  the  death  of  his  people,  he  became  a  brave  and  sanguinarv  chief. 

The  apprehension  of  war  was  soon  realised.  In  a  short  time  the  Indians  oommeneed  hosftili. 
ties  along  the  whole  extent  of  our  frontiers. 

Lord  Dnnmore  led  his  expedition  beyond  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  the 
Scioto,  where  a  treaty  was  made  in  Nov.  1774,  at  Camp  Charlotte.  Lo- 
gan assented  to  the  treaty,  but,  still  indignant  at  the  murder  of  his  family, 
he  refused  to  attend  with  the  other  chiefs  at  the  camp  of  Dunmore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  us€ige,  he  sent  his  speech,  with  a  belt  of  wampum, 
by  an  interpreter,  to  be  read  at  the  treaty.     (See  page  468.) 

The  period  of  the  revolution,  and  the  ten  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  was  rendered  memorable  along  the  Ohio  valley  by  a  series  of  san- 
guinary wars  and  partisan  forays,  ouen  as  disastrous  and  as  disgraceful 
to  the  whites  as  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  scenes  of  these  bloody 
transactions  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  Ohio, 
Muskingum,  and  Scioto  rivers ;  yet  their  inevitable  consequence  was  the 
constant  intrusion  of  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  into  the  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  tracks  were  marked  with  fire,  devastation,  and 
blood.  Mcln toshes  campaign  was  in  1778;  the  Coshocton  ctimpaign 
against  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Muskingum,  in  1780  ;  the  Moravian 
campaign  in  March,  1782 ;  Crawford's  disastrous,  and  to  himself  fatal, 
campaign,  in  May  and  June,  1782.  Afler  the  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1783,  a  short  interval  of  quiet  was  eiyoyed  until  1790,  when  the  Indian 
depredations,  incited,  probably,  by  the  British  traders  on  the  Lakes,  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  Gen.  Harmar  was  dispatched  upon  an- 
other expedition  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns.  This,  and  the  subsequent 
campaign  of  Gen.  St  Clair,  were  both  alike  disastrous  to  the  whites. 
The  more  triumphant  campaign  of  G^en.  Wajme,  in  179S-94,  closed  th^ 
frontier  war  with  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  Aug.  1795.  The  details  of 
these  campcugns,  and  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  personal  prowess,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  murderous  exploits  of  the  Cresaps,  the  Wetzels^ 
and  other  frontier  men,  belong  more  properly  to  the  history  of  Virginia 
and  Ohio. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  wars  the  labors  of  the  farms  along 
the  frontier  were  performed  with  danger  and  difficulty.  The  whole  popu- 
lation huddled  together  in  their  little  forts,  and  left  the  country  with  the 
appearance  of  a  deserted  region.  Every  settler  was  also  a  soldier,  and 
their  work  was  often  carried  on  by  parties,  each  of  whom  bore  his  rifie 
and  his  warlike  equipments.  These  were  deposited  in  some  central  part 
of  the  field.  A  sentry  was  stationed  on  the  fence,  and  on  the  least  alarm 
the  whole  seized  their  arms.  Among  the  scenes  of  those  days  the  fol- 
lowing is  related  by  a  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  probably  Wm. 
Darby,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  geographer. 

**  A  ehild  between  nz  and  leren  years  of  an,  I  was  lemoved  by  my  parents,  in  Dec  1781, 
to  Washington  ea,  about  5  miles  west  of  where  Washington  borough  now  stands.  Capt.  Haw- 
kins aad  sersnd  others  wm  massaened  within  «  few  miles  of  oQr  dwelling,  (prenow  to  ths 
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Sforaymm  eampuni  of  17SS.)  Thougfa  so  joxsng  at  the  time,  the  circumsfaooes  were  too  start, 
ling  not  to  maJte  life-long  impressions,  and  in  fancy,  I  see  her  now,  Martha  Jolly,  the  beloved 
sister  <^  Hemy,  and  who  shared  no  slight  heroism  with  her  brother,  as  she  mshed  to  our  cabin 
to  warn  as  of  our  danger,  and  to  inform  us  that  Henry  with  others  had  marched  to  the  scene  of 
blood.  In  three  hours  we  were  in  Jacob  Wolfs  fort  Henry  Jolly  and  a  stilfyounger  brother 
'WilUam,  were  both  there  in  arms.  Lewis  Wetzel,  Frank  M*Guire,  Jonathan  Lane,  and  Henry 
Jolly,  were  the  great  champions  of  that  bloody  ground.  True,  there  were  many  others  as  galJai2k 
mod  aB  braTe,  iiHio  shared  their  dangers,  toils,  and  watchings»  among  whom  I  ought  to  name  Da* 
^d  Jolly,  still  living  in  the  vicimty  of  Hillsboro',  Ohio." 

Another  event  of  similar  character  was  the  attack  on  Rice's  fort,*  in 
Sept.  1782.    Rev.  Mr.  Doddridge  gives  the  following  account  of  it 

Three  hundred  Indians  had  besieged  the  tori  at  Wheeling,  but  were  compelled  to  retire.  To 
xeveDge  this  defeat  they  determined  that  100  of  their  picked  warriors  should  take  some  fort  in 
the  interior  and  massacre  all  its  people.  Rice's  fort  consisted  of  some  eabins  and  a  small  bfock* 
bouse,  and  was,  in  dangerous  times,  the  reeidence  and  place  of  refuge  for  twelve  families  of  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  situated  on  Bufialo  creek,  about  12  or  15  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  nver  Ohio. 

News  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Indians,  was  given  by  two  white  men,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  when  lads,  raised  among  the  Indians  and  taken  to  war  with  them.  These  men  desert- 
ed from  them  soon  after  their  council  at  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Wheeling.  The  notice  was  in- 
deed but  short,  but  it  reached  Rice's  fort  about  half  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Mr.  Jacob  Miller,  who  received  it  at  Dr.  Moore's  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington.  Making  all  speed  home,  he  fortunatdv  arrived  in  time  to  as- 
sist in  the  defence  of  the  place.  On  recerving  this  news,  the  people  of  the  fort  felt  assured  that 
the  bk>w  was  intended  for  thrai,  and  in  this  conjecture  they  were  not  mistaken.  But  little  time 
was  allowed  them  for  preparation. 

The  Indians  had  surrounded  the  place  before  they  were  discovered ;  but  they  were  still  at  some 
distance.  When  discovered,  the  alarm  was  given,  on  which  every  man  ran  to  his  cabin  for  hui 
ffon  and  took  refuge  in  the  blockhouse.  The  Indians,  answering  the  alarm  with  a  war-whoop 
&om  their  whole  line,  commenced  firing  and  running  towards  the  fort  fit>m  every  direction.  It 
was  evidently  their  intention  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  an- 
swered by  that  of  six  brave  and  skilfbl  sharpshooters.  This  unexpected  reception  prevented  the 
intended  assault  and  made  the  Indians  take  refuge  behind  logs,  stumps,  and  trees.  The  firing 
continued  with  little  intermission  for  about  four  hours. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  firing  the  Indians  fi>oquently  called  out  to  the  people  of  the  foil,  **  Give 
up,  give  up,  too  many  Indian.  Indian  too  big.  No'kiH."  They  were  answered  with  defiance. 
**  Come  on,  you  cowards  ;  we  are  ready  for  you.  Show  us  your  yellow  hides  and  we  will  make 
holee  in  them  for  you.*' 

During  the  evening,  many  of  the  Indians,  at  some  distance  finom  the  fort,  amused  themselves 

*  **  The  reader  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  only  a  pUce  o{  defence,  but  the  residence  of  a 
•man  number  of  families  belonging  to  the  same  neighboriiood.  As  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare 
was  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  it  was  as  requisite  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  women  ana  children  as  for  that  of  the  men." 

**  The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses,  and  stockades.  A  range  of  cabins  commonly  form- 
ed one  side  at  least  of  the  fort.  -Divisions,  or  partitions  of  logs  separated  the  cabins  from  each 
other.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  being  turned 
wholly  inward.  A  verv  few  of  these  cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  the  greater  part  were  earthen. 
The  blockhouses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort.  The^r  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
outer  waUs  of  the  cabins  and  stockades.  Their  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every 
way  larger  in  dimension  than  the  under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  storv  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In  some  forts, 
instead  of  blockhouses,  the  angles  of  the  fort  were  finnished  with  bastions.  .  A  large  folding  gate 
made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  8|pring,  cloaed  the  fort  The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins,  and 
bk)ckhou8e  walls,  were  furnished  with  portJiolee  at  prqper  heights  and  distances.  The  whole  of 
the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet-proof." 

'*  It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  for  the  whole  of  this  work  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron ;  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not 
to  be  had.  In  some  pUces,  less  exposed,  a  sia^^e  Uockhouse,  with  a  ealnn  or  two,  constituted 
the  whole  fort.  Such  places  of  refuge  ma^  appear  very  trifling  to  those  who  have  hwa  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  formidable  military  garrisons  of  Europe  and  America ;  but  they  answered  the 
puipose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  artillery.  They  seldom  attacked,  and  scarcely  ever  todi  one  of 
them."— i>0(2dnd;^e't  NoU9» 
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by  ihootiMg  the  hones,  eetlle,  hoge,  tmd  riieep,  until  the  bottom  wac  etfewed  with  theSr  dcaA 
bodies. 

About  10  o'clock  at  night  the  ludians  set  fire  to  a  ban  about  10  yards  from  the  Ibrt.  The 
barn  was  large  and  full  of  grain  and  hay.  The  flame  was  frightful,  and  at  flrst  it  seemed  t»  ca. 
danger  the  burning  of  the  fort,  but  the  bam  stood  on  lower  ground  than  the  fort.  The  night  wan 
calm,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  breese  up  the  creek.  This  carried  the  flame  and  burning 
splinters  in  a  different  direction,  so  that  the  burning  of  the  bam,  which  at  first  was  regarded  mm 
a  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  occurrence,  proved  in  the  issue  the  means  of  throwing  a  strong  tight  to 
a  great  distance  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  Indians  durst  not  approach  the  fort  to  set  &•  to 
the  cabins,  which  they  might  have  done  at  little  risk,  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

After  the  bam  was  set  on  fire,  the  Indians  coUeoted  on  the  side  of  the  fort  opponte  flie  ham, 
so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  light,  and  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  fire,  which  was  as  steadily 
answered  by  that  of  the  fort,  until  about  2  o'clock,  when  the  Indians  left  the  place  and  made  a 
hasty  retreat 

Thus  was  this  little  place  defended  bj^  a  Spartan  band  of  mx  men,  against  100  chosen  war- 
tiors,  exasperated  to  madness  by  their  failure  at  Wheeling  fort.  Their  names  sbaU  be  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  the  heroes  of  our  early  times.  They  were  Jacob  Miller,  George  Lefler,  Peter  Fal* 
lenweider,  Daniel  Rice,  George  Felebaum,  and  Jacob  Lefler,  ran.  George  Felebanm  was  shoi 
in  the  forehead,  through  a  porUhoIe  at  the  second  fire  of  the  Indians,  aiul  instantly  e^Mrsd,  m 
that  in  reality  the  defence  of  the  place  was  made  by  only  Hve  men. 

The  Kms  of  the  Indians  was  four,  three  of  whom  were  killed  at  the  first  fire  from  the  fort,  lbs 
other  wss  killed  about  sundown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  number  more  were  kiMed  and 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  but  concealed  or  carried  off. 

A  large  division  of  these  Indians,  on  their  retreat,  passed  within  a  little  distance  of  my  CatheHs 
fort  In  following  their  trail,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  found  a  large  poultice  of  chewed  sassafras 
leaves.  This  is  the  dressing  which  the  Indians  usuaUy  apply  to  recent  gunshot  woonda.  The 
poultice  which  I  found  having  become  tooold  and  dry,  was  removed  and  replaced  with  a  newoaa 

Examples  of  personal  bravery,  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  are  always  acceptable  to  readers  of 
history.  An  instance  of  both  of  these  happened  during  the  attack  on  this  fort,  which  niay  be 
worth  recording.  Abraham  Rice,  one  of  the  principal  men  belonging  to  the  fort,  on  hearing  the 
report  of  the  deserters  from  the  Indians,  mounted  a  strong  active  mare  and  rode  to  another  fortt 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  for  further  news. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  place,  he  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  at  his  own  fort  He  instantly 
returned,  until  he  arrived  within  sight  oC  the  fort.  Finding  that  it  still  held  out,  he  detennined 
to  reach  it  and  assist  in  its  defence,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  doing  this,  he  had  to  eroas  ths 
ereek,  the  fort  being  some  distance  from  it  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  saw  no  Indians  until  his 
mare  sprang  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  at  which  instant,  about  14  of  them  jumped  up  from 
among  the  weeds  and  bushes,  and  discharged  their  guns  at  faim.  One  bullet  wounded  him  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  right  arm  aliove  the  elbcnr.  By  this  time  several  more  of  the  Indians  came  ip 
and  shot  at  him.  A  second  ball  wounded  him  in  the  thigh  a  little  above  the  knee,  but  withoat 
breaking  the  bone ;  the  ball  then  passed  transvendy  through  the  neck  of  the  mare ;  she,  bow- 
ever,  sprang  up  the  bank  of  the  creek,  fell  to  her  knees  and  stumUod  along  about  a  rod  before 
$llae  recovered ;  during  this  time  several  Indians  came  running  up  to  tomahawk  him.  He  made 
his  escape  after  having  about  thirty  shots  fired  at  him  from  a  very  short  distance.  After  riding 
about  four  miles,  he  reached  Lamb's  fort  much  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood.  After  getting 
his  wounds  dressed  and  resting  awhile,  he  set  off  late  in  the  evening  with  12  men,  detemuned  u 
possible  to  reach  the  fort  under  cover  of  the  night  When  they  got  within  about  200  yards  of  it 
they  halted.  The  firing  at  the  fort  still  continued.  Ten  of  the  men  thinking  the  enterprise  too 
iMzar^bus,  refiued  to  go  any  ftutfaer,  and  retreated.  Rice  and  two  other  men  crept  silently  along 
towards  Che  fort ;  but  had  not  proceeded  frur  before  they  came  close  upon  an  Indian  in  his  con- 
cealment He  ^ve  the  alarm  yell,  which  was  instantly  passed  round  the  lines  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  This  occasioned  the  Indians  to  make  their  last  effort  to  take  the  placet,  and  make 
their  retreat  under  cover  of  the  night  Rice  and  his  two  companions  returned  in  safe^  to 
Lamb's  fort 

The  whole  region  on  the  Monongahela,  and  west  of  it,  was  supposed 
to  belong  to  Virginia,  and  was  taken  up  under  Virginia  warrants,  toraa^ 
hawk  rights,  and  other  usages  of  that  province.  Lord  Dunmore  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  even  sent  a  party  in  1T74  to 
occupy  Fort  Pitt ;  but  the  governor  of  Pennsvlvania  soon  expelled  the 
garrison,  and  extended  his  jurusdiction  over  this  section  of  the  provtnce, 
as  part  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  After  this  it  became  necessary 
fi>r  settlers  to  secure  their  titles  under  Pennsylvania.    Under  the  head 
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of  Fayette  co.,  on  page  837,  will  be  found  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
subject  of  taking  up  the  land  in  this  region. 

It  is  pleasing,  after  the  revolting  detaite  of  frontier  warfare,  to  contem- 
plate the  more  peaceful  and  convivial  scenes  of  the  early  pioneers,  as 
drawn  by  the  graphic  pencil  of  Rev.  Mr.  Doddridge :  - 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  die  inhabitants  in  general  married 
^on^.  Ttoe  was  no  distinetion  of  rank,  and  .very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the 
Srst  impression  of  loye  resulted  in  marriafire ;  and  a  family  establishment  cost  but  a  little  labor, 
ind  nothing  else.  A  description  of  a  wedding  from  the  be^rinning  to  the  end  will  serve  to  show 
Jie  manners  of  our  firaefathers,  and  mark  the  grade  of  civilization  which  has  succeeded  to  their 
-ude  state  of  society  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  At  an  early  period,  the  practice  of  celebrating 
iie  marriage  at  the  house  of  the  bride  began,  and,  it  should  seem,  with  great  propriety.  She  also 
las  the  choice  of  the  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

A  wedding  engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood  ;  and  the  frolic  was  anticipated  by 
M  and  young  with  eager  expectation.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told  that  a 
x^edding  was  almost  the  only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied  with  the  labor  of  reaping, 
og-roUing,  building  a  cabin,  or  i^anning  some  scout  or  campaign. 

in  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attendants  assembled  at  the  house  of 
lis  fiither  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual 
ime  for  celebrating  the  nuptials,  which  for  certain  must  take  place  before  dinner. 

Let  the  read^  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a  store,  tailor,  or  mantuamaker, 
irithin  a  hundred  miles ;  and  an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within 
in  equal  distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoe-packs,  moccasins,  leather  breeches,  leggins, 
insey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home-made.  The  ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petticoats,  and  linsev  or 
inen  bed-€Owns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any.  If  there 
irere  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or  rumes,  they  were  the  relics  of  old  times ;  family  pieces  from 
rarents  or  grand'parents.  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters, 
tnd  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over  them ;  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted 
he  girth,  as  a  piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions  of  our 
lorse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads  ;  and  these  difficulties  were  often  increased, 
ometimes  by  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill-will  of  neighbors,  by  falling  trees,  and  tying 
rrape-vinte  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscade  was  formeo  by  the  wayside,  and  an  un- 
•xpected  chscharge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover  the  wedding  party  with  smoke.  Let 
he  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge ;  the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the 
hrieka  of  the  girls,  and  the  ehivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  them  from  falling.  Some- 
imes,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a 
rrist,  elbow,  or  ankle,  happened  to  be  spramed,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchief,  and  little  more 
vas  thought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after 
he  practice  of  making  whiskev  began,  which  was  at  an  early  period ;  when  the  party  were  about 
I  mile  from  the  plaoe  of  -their  destination,  two  young  men  would  single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle ; 
he  worse  the  path,  the  more  Im,  brush,  and  <mrp  hollows,  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afibrded 
ji  opportunity  for  the  greater  cRsplay  of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  English  foz-chase, 
n  point  of  danger  to  the  riders  and  their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  1^  start 
vas  announced  by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  brush,  muddy  hoUows,  hill  and  fflen,  were  speedily  passed 
fj  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  for 
[odges  ;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the  prize,  with  which  he  return- 
d  in  triumph  to  the  compimy.  On  approaching  them,  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival 
»y  a  shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  first  to  the  ffroom  and  his  atten- 
lants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  succession  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  giving  eatm  a  dram  ;  and  then 
cutting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  took  his  station  in  the  company. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was  a  substantial  backwoods  feast 
if  beel^  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  venison  and  bear-meat,  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  po- 
atoes,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables.-  During  the  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity  always  prevailed, 
Ithough  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab  of  timber^  hewed  out  with  a  broadaxe,  supported  by  four 
ticks  set  in  auger  holes ;  and  the  ftimiture,  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  iriates ;  the  rest,  woodoi 
lowls  and  trenchers :  a  few  pewter  spoons,  much  battered  about  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at 
ome  tables.  The  rest  were  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was  made 
ip  by  the  scalping-knives,  which  were  carried  in  sheaths  suspended  to-the  belt  of  Uie  himting- 
hirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  the  next  moming.  The  figurefi 
)f  the  dances  were  three  and  four-handed  reels,  or  square  setts,  and  jigs.  The  commencement 
vas  always  a  square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  oaUed  jigging  it  off;  that  is,  two  of 
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the  frar  woidd  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  loDowed  bj  the  remaining  couple.  The  prs  ww 
often  accompanied  with  what  was  called  catting  out ;  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  oecame 
tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation  the  place  was  supplied  by  some  one  of  the  company  without 
any  interniption  of  the  dance.  In  this  way  a  dance  was  often  continned  till  the  musician  was 
heartily  tired  of  his  situation.  Towards  the  latter  partof  the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  tfarooghi 
weariness,  attempted  to  conceal  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  sleq>ing,  they  were  hunted  up, 
paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play  '*  Hang  out  till  to-morrow  morning.** 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  off  the  bride,  and  pot  ber  to 
bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  ^d  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of 
stairs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  balLroom  to  the  loft,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  clap, 
boards,  lying  loose  and  without  nails.  As  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  eommonly  behind  the  door, 
which  was  purposely  opened  for  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends  were  weD  hong 
with  hunting-shirts,  petticoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by  few.  This  done,  a  deputation  of 
young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off  the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride. 
The  dance  still  continued ;  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which  was  often  the  case,  CTcry 
young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the 
girls ;  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be  accepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride  and  groom 
were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind  the  company  that  the  new 
couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshment ;  black  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle, 
was  called  for,  and  sent  up  the  ladder ;  but  sometimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  alone.  1  have 
many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beef,  pork,  and  cabbage,  sent  along  with  her,  as  wonld  afford  a 
good  meal  for  half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drink, 
more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  offered  them. 

It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  rdations,  not  being  atked  to  the  weddinj^,  took  oC 
fence ;  and  the  mode  of  revenge  adopted  by  them  on  such  occasions,  was  that  of  cutting  off  the 
manes,  foretops,  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

On  retoming  to  the  in£ue,  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  race  for  black  Betty  was  the  sama 
as  before.  Tt^  feasting  and  dancing  often  lasted  for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  wfaola 
company  were  so  exhausted  with  loss  of  sleep,  that  several  days  rest  were  requisite  to  fit  them 
to  return  to  their  ordinary  labors. 

Should  I  be  asked  why  I  have  presented  this  unpleasant  portrait  of  the  mde  manners  of  our 
forefrithers — I  in  my  turn  would  ask  my  reader,  why  are  you  pleased  with  the  histories  of  the 
blood  and  carnage  of  battles  7  Why  are  you  delighted  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  the  novel, 
and  romance  7  I  have  related  truth,  and  only  tru&,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I  have  depicted  a 
state  of  society  and  manners  which  are  fost  vanishing  from  the  memory  of  man,  with  a  view  to 
give  the  youth  of  our  country  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  to  give  coo- 
tentment  to  the  aged,  by  preventing  them  from  saying  **  that  former  times  were  better  than  the 
present*' 

Wabhihoton,  the  county  seat,  is  a  Icu^e  and  flourishing  borough,  situa- 
ted neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  high 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  is  noted  for  its  salubrity* 
Population  in  1840,  2,062.  The  courthouse,  a  new  and  splendid  edi- 
fice, completed  in  1842,  does  honor  to  the  county.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
Doric  portico  in  front,  and  surmounted  with  an  elegant  cupoFa,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Washington.  The  churches  are  generally 
plain,  imassuming  edifices,  pleasantly  arranged  on  the  outer  skirts  of  the 
borough.  There  are  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Protestant 
Methodist,  Seceders,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Germtui  Lu- 
theran, and  African  Methodist.  The  citizens,  generally  descendants  of 
the  Scotch-Irish,  are  noted  as  an  orderly,  well-educated,  and  church-going 
people  ;  and  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  number  and  flourishing  state 
of  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  Three  great  thoroughfares — the  National  road,  the  Glades 
road,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Waslungton  turnpike — ^intersect  each  other 
here,  and  bring  an  inunense  amount  of  travel  daily.  Stages  on  the  Na^ 
tional  road  are  rattling  through  the  town  at  ahnost  every  hour.  There 
is  here  a  large  steam  woollen  manufactory,  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hazlett,  which  is  said  to  manufacture  alxmt  80,000  pounds  of  wool  an* 
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finally.    The  purchase  of  wool  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
town. 

Washington  College  occupies  an  elevated  site,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the   borough.    The  building  on  the  right  in  the  annexed  view,  partially 


Washington  College, 

hidden  by  the  trees,  was  erected  about  the  year  1821 ;  tha<  on  the  left 
about  the  year  1837.  The  latter  contains  the  chapel,  the  halls  and  libra- 
ry rooms  of  the  rival  literary  societies.  There  are  three  libraries  con- 
nected with  the  college,  containing  about  3,000  volumes — together  with 
a  cabinet  of  minerals,  shells,  antiquities,  and  curiosities.  Rev.  Daniel 
M'Conaughy,  D.  D.,  is  president,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Science.  The 
other  chairs  are  well  filled,  and  the  schedule  of  studies  is  such  as  to  place 
the  college  on  a  footing  with  the  most  respectable  literary  institutions  of 
the  east.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the  college.  The 
institution  contained  in  1843,  78  students  in  the  college  proper;  and  95 
in  the  "Classical  and  English  departments,"  "select  studies,"  and  "art  of 
teaching."  There  were  130  graduates  from  1809  to  1830,  among  whom 
were  many  now  eminent  in  public  life ;  from  1830  to  1841,  129  grad- 
uates. 

Washington  College  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1806.  It  was  en- 
grafted upon  the  Washington  Academy,  which  had  been  incorporated  as 
early  as  the  year  1787,  and  endowed  with  5,000  acres  of  land  by  the 
commonwealth.  This  appropriation,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, remained  for  years  unproductive.  In  1797  the  legislature  granted 
$3,0p0  to  the  academy  "  to  complete  the  buildings  for  the  institution," 
and  also  provided  for  the  admission  of  not  over  ten  indigent  students, 
gratis,  none  of  them  to  remain  longer  than  two  years.  Afler  the  institu- 
tion became  a  college  the  legislature  granted  to  it  t5,000,  payable  in  an- 
nual instalments,  commencing  with  1820.  The  number  of  students  in 
1822  was  60,  and  the  college  was  then  considered  as  in  a  flourishing  state 
^by  its  friends ;  but  it  afterwards  languished,  and  for  a  time  its  operations 
'were  suspended.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  it  was  resuscitated  under  its 
present  direction.  By  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  a  number  of  indigent  and 
pious  youth  will  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

84 
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The  Washington  Female  Seminarv  whs  established  about  tike  year 
1836,  commencing  with  40  pupils,  and  the  necessary  acconunodatioiis  for 
that  number.  In  1842,  its  catalogue  numbered  147  ;  and  it  has  facilities 
for  the  in3truction  and  personal  accommodation  of  an  increased  munber. 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Conaughy  is  president  of  the  board  €>(  trustees.  Miss  Sarah 
R.  Foster  is  the  principaL  The  new  building,  erected  expressly  for  the 
institution,  contains  a  large  hall,  recitation  rooms,  and  40  lodging  rooms. 
Five  experienced  teachers  reside  in  the,  house.  The  grounds  adjacent  are 
tastefully  laid  off  and  ornamented,  and  sufficiently  Isirge  for  exercise  and 
recreation. 

The  existence  and  prosperity  of  such  institutions  reflects  a  iMight  li»> 
tre  upon  the  taste  and  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  co. 

Catfish  run  is  a  small  stream  passing  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  bo- 
rough. This  name  was  derived  from  a  half-breed  Indian  of  that  name, 
who  had  a  wigwam  on  the  run,  and  owned  the  surrounding  land.  Blr. 
Hoge,  who  was  sheriff  of  Cumberland  co.  at  an  early  day,  was  occasioo- 
ally  out  in  this  region  on  business,  and,  some  traditions  say,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  land  here  in  the  settlement  of  legal  claims  against  Catfish ; 
but  his  heirs,  and  others,  think  that  he  took  up  the  land  by  **  a  tomahawk 
right.**  Mr.  Hoge's  two  sons,  John  and  William,  subsequently  came  out 
from  the  Conococheague  settlements  in  Franklin  co.,  occupied  the  land, 
and  laid  out  the  town  in  1782.  The  county  was  for  a  long  time  part  d 
Ohio  CO.  in  Virginia,  and  the  old  courthouse  is  said  to  have  stood  two 
miles  west  of  Washington.  The  first  court  of  the  present  Washington 
CO.  was  held  in  a  stable,  and  the  next  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  borough.  The  present  courthouse  is  the  third  on  that  site.  Judge 
Wilkeson  of  Buffalo,  an  early  settler,  says,  in  the  American  Pioneer — 

A  more  inteUigent,  virtnoos,  and  resolute  class  of  men  never  settled  any  conntnr,  than  Hie  finl 
settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  women  who  shared  thdr  snffenngs  and  sacrificM  wen 
no  less  worthy.  Very  many  of  the  settlers  in  what  are  now  Washington  and  Allegheny^  ooanties 
were  professors  of  religion  of  the  strictest  sect  of  Seceders.  At  a  very  early  period,  a  distingaished 
minister  of  that  denomination,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  settled  near  Canonsburgh.  It  was  codudmi 
for  families  to  ride  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to  meeting.  The  ^oung  people  regularly  wa&ed  five 
or  six  miles,  and  in  summer  carried  their  stockings  and  shoes,  if  they  had  any,  in  their  hands.  1 
believe  that  no  houses  of  worship  were  erected  in  the  country  until  about  17SK).  Even  in  wints 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air.  A  grove  was  selected,  a  log  pulpit  was  erected,  and  logs 
ftimished  &e  audience  with  seats.  Among  the  men  who  attended  public  worship  in  winter,  tn 
were  obliged  to  substitute  a  blanket  or  coverlet  for  a  great  coat,  where  one  enjoyed  the  lazmy  of 
that  article.  So  great  was  the  destitution  of  comfortable  clothing,  that  when  the  first  court  of 
Common  Pleas  was  held  in  Catfish,  now  Washington,  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  whose  pres- 
ence was  required  as  a  magistrate,  could  not  attend  court  wiuout  first  borrowings  pair  of  leatbor 
breeches  ih>m  an  e(^ually  respectable  neighbor  who  was  summoned  on  the  grand  jury.  The  btler 
lent  them,  and,  having  no  others,  had  to  stay  at  home.  This  scarcity  of  clothing  will  not  seem 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  that  most  of  these 
settlers  Nought  but  a  scanty  supply  of  clothingr  and  bedding  with  them.  Their  stock  eoidd  not 
be  replenish^  until  flax  was  grown  and  made  mto  cloth. 

The  labor  of  all  the  settlers  was  greatly  interrupted  by  the  Indian  war.  AHhoogh  the  old* 
settlers  had  some  sheep,  yet  their  increase  was  slow,  as  the  country  abounded  in  wolves.  It  was 
therefore' the  work  of  time  to  secure  a  supply  of  wool.  Deer-skin  was  a  substitate  for  ^oth  for 
men  and  boys,  but  not  for  women  and  guis,  although  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  lenrt 
to  it.  The  women  had  to  spin  and  generally  to  weave  all  the  cloth  for  their  famuies  ;  and  whsa 
the  wife  was  feeble,  and  had  a  large  family,  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  enable  her  to  provide 
them  with  any  thing  like  comfortable  clothing.  The  wonder  is — and  I  shall  never  cease  to  w«i- 
der--that  they  did  not  sink  under  their  burdens. 

In  1777,  Mr.  David  Bradford,  who  was  afterwards  conspicuons  in  tht 
Whiskey  rebellion*  owned  the  first  shingle-roof  house  in  the  place 
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Bradford  fied  iown  the  Ohio  river  to  Bayoa  Sara,  to  avoid  arrest  for  his 
part  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  The  following  anecdote,  received  from 
9ne  of  the  McLellan  family,  illustrates  the  peculiar  state  of  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  relation  to  the  excise  law,  and  is  an  instance  of  nice  distinc- 
tion between  official  and  individual  conduct : 

Mr.  James  McLellan,  one  of  the  early  aettlers,  lired  about  three  miles  oat  of  town  at  that  time. 
Tom  Spears,  of  Canonsbnrgh,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  active  in  the  rebellion,  was  closely 
Mirsoea  by  the  federal  officers,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  i^ftife  at  McIieUan*a  house.  Wm. 
VfcLeUan,  formerhr  sheriff  of  York  co.,  was  sent  out  here  by  the  goTemment  with  a  troop  of  light, 
lorse,  to  arrest  oflienders  and  enforce  the  excise  law.  The  sheriff  and  one  of  his  officers  had 
sailed  at  James  Mcliellan's  on  a  friendly  yisit — ^both  being  ot  the  same  name,  and  old  friends, 
rhey  were  sitting  together  over  the  bottle,  when  who  should  dash  into  the  house  but  Tom  Spears, 
n  breatl^less  haste,  crying,  **  I've  got  clear  of  them  at  last !"  His  eye  caught  the  officers  in  their 
mifbnn,  and  he  thought  it  a  gone  case ;  but  the  superior  officer,  Wm.  McLellan,  rose,  and  bade 
tim  be  tranouil,  saying,  "  You  are  perfectly  safe,  sir, — ^you  are  in  the  house  of  your  friend,  and 
K>  am  I."  The  troop  of  horse  soon  ^^alloped  up  in  chase ;  but  Capt  McLellan  gave  the  "  pght 
iboQt,"  and  they  returned  to  town  without  their  game. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  or  near  the  place  were  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
IJarr,  Mr.  Darby  the  geographer's  family,  Mr.  Leet,  Mr.  Moore,  Rev. 
Or.  Brown,  the  first  Presbyterian  preacher,  and  now  president  of  Jeffer- 
w)n  College,  and  Dr.  Murdock — many  of  whom  are  still  living.  In  those 
5arly  days  no  daily  stages  rattled  along  stone  roads  at  the  rate  of  ten 
niles  an  hour— ^no  commodious  Conestoga  wagon,  even,  creaked  along 
he  national  road  with  its  three  tons  of  goods — no  steamboats  came  up 
rom  New  Orleans  in  two  or  three  weeks'  passage — ^no  whizzing  iron 
lorse  dragged  his  hundreds  of  passengers,  with  frightful  velocity,  among 
he  mountains  of  Cumberland.    But  let  Mr.  Doddridge  tell  the  story : 

The  acquisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  of  salt,  iron,  steel,  and  castings,  presented  great 
lifficulties  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country.  They  had  no  stores  of  any  kind — ^no  salt, 
ron,  nor  iron  works ;  nor  had  they  money  to  make  purchases  where  those  articles  could  be  ob- 
ained.  Peltry  and  furs  were  their  only  resources  before  they  had  time  to  raise  cattle  and  horses 
or  sale  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Every  frunily  collected  what  peltry  and  frir  they  could  obtain  throughout  the  year,  for  the  pur. 
ose  of  sending  them  over  the  mountains  for  barter.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  time^ 
very  family  formed  an  association  with  some  of  their  neighbors  for  starting  the  little  caravan. 
L  master-^lnver  was  selected  from  among  them,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  young 
len  and  sometimes  a  boy  or  two.  The  horses  were  fitted  out  with  pack-saddles,  to  the  hmder 
mit  of  which  was  fastened  a  pair  of  hobbles  made  of  hickory  withes.  A  bell  and  collar  oma- 
lentad  his  neck.  The  bags  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the  salt  were  filled  with  ieed  for  the 
orses.  On  the  journey,  a  part  of  this  feed  was  left  at  convenient  stages  on  the  way  down,  to 
upport  the  return  of  the  caravan.  Large  wallets,  well  filled  with  bread,  jirk,  boiled  ham,  and 
heese,  famished  provision  for  the  drivers.  At  night,  after  feeding,  the  horses  (whethe^  put  in 
asture  or  turned  out  into  the  woods)  were  hobbled,  and  the  bells  were  <n>ened. 

The  barter  for  salt  and  iron  was  first  made  at  Baltimore.  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Oldtown, 
nd  Fort  Qumberland,  in  succession  became  the  plftce  of  exchange.  Each  horse  carried  two 
oshela  of  alum  salt,  weighing  84  lbs.  the  bushel  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  heavy  load  for  the 
orses  ;  but  it  was  enou^,  considering  the  scanty  subsistence  allowed  them  on  the  journey.  The 
ommon  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt,  at  an  early  period,  was  a  cow  and  calf ;  and,  until  weights 
rere  introduced,  the  salt  was  measured  into  the  half.bushel  by  hand,  as  lightly  as  possible.  No 
ne  was  permitted  to  walk  heavily  over  the  floor  while  the  operation  of  measuring  was  going  on. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  how  little  the  native  sons  of  the  forest  knew  of  tht 
Liqoette  of  the  Atlantic  cities : 

A  neighbor  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  had  collected  a  smaQ 
rove  of  cattle  for  the  Baltimore  market  Among  the  hands  employed  to  drive  them  was  one  who 
ever  had  seen  any  condition  of  society  but  that  of  woodsmen.  At  one  of  their  bdging.places 
I  the  mountain,  the  landlord  and  his  hired  man,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  stole  two  of  Uie  bells 
Blonffing  to  the  drove,  and  hid  them  in  a  piece  of  woods.  The  drove  l^d  not  gone  far  in  the 
lomingf  before  the  bdls  were  missed ;  and  a  detachment  went  back  to  recover  them.  The 
len  were  found  reaping  in  the  field  of  the  landlord.  They  were  accused  of  the  theft,  but  they 
B&ied  the  charge.    Tm  torture  of  sweating  aceording  to  the  oostom  of  that  thne— 4hat  is,  of 
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mampendtm  by  t&«  •ran  pfayoiwd  bthuid  fbeb  Woks— teoqgkt  a  coatateb  The  bcOs  vae  pff». 
cured,  and  hung  around  the  necks  of  the  thievet*  In  thii  condition  they  were  diircn  on  foot  be 
fore  the  detachment,  until  they  overtook  the  drove,  which  by  this  time  had  gone  nine  milea.  A 
halt  was  called  and  a  jury  selected  to  trv  the  culprits.  They  were  condemned  to  reeeiTe  a  eer- 
tiun  number  of  lashes  on  the  bare  baek  Dom  the  hand  of  eadi  Ararei;  The  man  above  aOndbd 
to  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  bells.  When  it  came  to  his  ttuir  to  use  the  hickoiy,  **  Now,  (says 
he  to  the  thief,)  you  infernal  scoundrel.  Til  work  your  jacket  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  Onlv  think 
what  a  raseaUy  figure  I  should  make  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  without  a  bell  on  my  horse !" 
The  man  was  in  earnest  Having  seen  no  horses  used  without  bells,  he  thought  they  were  reqin. 
site  in  every  situation. 

Canonsburgh  is  ^  pleasant  town  7  miles  north  of  Wcishington  and  18 
from  Pittsburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try. It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  Feb.  1802.  Population  in 
1840,  687.  Among  the  first  settlers  here  were  Mr.  Canon,  who  gave 
name  to  the  place,  Mr.  Thomas  Spears,  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  Rev.  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  others.  Canon  and  Spears  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  this  vicinity  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
were  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan,  justly 
called  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  settled  m  the  county 
about  the  year  1773,  and  was  for  more  than  50  years  the  pastor  of  the 
Chartier  congregation,  which  he  collected.  With  the  commencement  of 
his  labors  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  literary  institution  at  Can- 
onsburgh, and  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  intended  should  be  a 
nursery  for  the  church  as  well  as  the  state.  This  was  the  first  literary 
institution  west  of  the  mountains.  It  originated  in  a  small  log  cabin, 
where  the  first  Latin  school  was  taught  by  the  Hon.  James  Ross  of  Pitts- 
burg, under  the  patronage  of  Rev.  Dr.  McMillan.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents having  increased,  a  comfortable  stone  building  was  erected  in  1700. 
The  Canonsburgh  academy  was  then  instituted,  and  respectable  profes- 
sors were  appointed  in  various  departments.  Here  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  western  country  received  their  education, 
although  their  names  do  not  appear  as  graduates  under  the  college 
charter. 

JeflTerson  College,  in  which  the  academy  was  merged,  was  chartered 
by  the  state,  and  regularly  organized  in  1802.  The  legislature  at  that 
time  granted  to  it  ((3,000,  and  afterwards  95,000 ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly 
indebted  to  private  benefactions,  and  the  exertions  of  its  friends,  for  its 
prosperity.  The  first  president,  after  the  act  of  incorporation,  ^was  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  self-made  man,  but  of  extraordi- 
nary talents.  He  was  poor  in  his  youth,  and  attended  the  bar  of  the  vil- 
lage tavern.  During  his  leisure  moments  he  picked  up  a  knowledge  of 
Latin :  he  was  noticed  and  patronised  by  Judge  Addison,  Dr.  McMillan, 
and  others ;  and  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  the  first 
scholar  in  his  class.  He  was  elected  president  soon  after  he  graduated ; 
but  he  lived  onlv  a  year  or  two  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  Dunlap,  who,  after  several  years,  p^ 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie :  who  was  after- 
wards president  of  Washington  College,  and  since  of  the  Indiana  State 
University.  Dr.  Wylie  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  McMillan,  since  presi- 
dent of  a  college  in  Ohio ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Matthew  Brown, 
D.  D.,  still  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  f^n  1843.)  In  1839,  618  bad 
graduated  at  this  college,  of  whom  809  vrere  ministers  of  the  goepeL 
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Number  of  stadents,  in  I848>  in  the  college  proper,  149 ;  irregulars  22  ; 
preparatory  37.  ■ 

The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  post-office.    The  president's 
kouse  is  seen  among  the  shruUi)ery,  beyond  the  college  buildings.    The 


Jefferson  College^  at  Ccmonshurg. 

building  in  the  centre,  which  has  been  erected  but  a  few  years,  contains 
the  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  refectory,  halls  for  the  literary  societies,  cab* 
inet  of  minerals  and  curiosities.  The  edifice  on  the  left  is  the  old  col- 
lege building,  containing  24  lodging-rooms.  A  valuable  farm  of  200 
acres  is  connected  with  the  institution,  affording  facilities  fcHT  reducing 
the  expenses  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  students. 

There  is  also  at  this  place  a  Theological  Seminary^  under  the  direction 
of  the  Associate  church.  The  building  is  large  and  conmiodious,  con* 
taining  a  large  hall,  rooms  for  library,  recitation,  students'  lodgings,  &c. 
There  are  two  professors,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Ramsey,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Berridge,  A.  M.  There  fire  also  in  the  town  two  churches,  the  Associate 
and  Associate  Reformed. 

MoNONGAHELA  CiTY,  (lately  Williamsport,  and  formerly  Parkinson's 
Ferry,)  is  situated  18  miles  east  of  Washington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  creek.  The  town  occupies  a  beau- 
tiful alluvial  plain,  gradually  ascending  from  the  river.  Iron-ore,  salt- 
wells,  and  coal,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  rich  land  for  farining, 
abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  Glades  turnpike-road  here  crosses  the  river. 
The  place  was  settled  at  an  early  day,  being  famous  as  a  crossing-place ; 
and  still  more  famous  as  the  place  where  the  insurgents  held  a  great 
meeting,  in  1794,  during  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Until  1830  its  ad- 
vantages appear  to  have  been  overlooked ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  rap- 
idly increased.  It  contains  two  glass  manufactories,  two  steam  saw-mills, 
two  steam  carding-machines,  and  many  mechanics'  shops ;  besides  Meth« 
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gdistyPfegbyteriaii^Baptfat,  aadCbmbcriandPre^  dmreheg.    9^9p* 

Illation  in  1840, 752. 

The  other  villages  and  boroughs  of  Washington  county  are  Fixm»GV^ 
a  smart  place  on  the  Pittsboj^  and  SteabenvUle  tompike,  12  miles  eaat 
of  the  latter — ^population  about  270 ;  Claysville,  on  tiie  National  road, 
10  miles  west  of  Washington — population  292 ;  MmiuLEBOROuGHy  312  in- 
habitants; West  Middleboboogh,  260;  Gbkenfield,  264;  Wbbt  Alcxaw* 

DBIA,    HlLL0BOmOUOH»   BSNTLETVILLB,  AMTrY,   MoUNT  PlEASANT,  El.DWtflVILLK, 

BuBGETSTowH,  and  other  places  of  less  note. 

Washington  county  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great  Whiskey  Insurreo- 
tion,  of  1791-94.  Gen.  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,' says — 
**  This  county  uniformly  distinguished  its  resistamce  by  a  more  excessive 
spirit  than  had  appeared  in  the  other  counties,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  kindling  and  keeping  alive  the  flame.''  That  part  of  the  county 
contiguous  to  Mingo  creek  was  justly  entitled  the  cradle  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.* 

The  prorinee  of  PanntTlyania,  at  early  as  1756,  ^ad  looked  to  the  ezciee  on  ardent  spints  4tir 
the  means  of  Bostaining  its  bills  of  credit.  The  original  law,  passed  to  continne  only  ten  years» 
was  from  time  to  time  continued,  as  necessities  pressed  upon  the  treasury.  During  the  irrola 
lion,  the  law  was  generally  evaded,  in  the  west,  by  considering  all  spirits  as  for  domestic  use, 
such  being  excepted  from  excise ;  but  when  the  debts  of  the  revolution  be^an  to  press  upon  the 
■lates,  tfa^  became  more  vigilant  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Opposition  arose  at  once  m 
the  western  counties.  liberty-poles  were  erected,  and  people,  assembled  in  arms,  chased  off  the 
officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  tarred  and  feathered  some  of  them,  singed  their  wigs,  cot 
off  the  tads  of  their  horses,  put  coals  in  their  boots,  and  compelled  others  to  resign.  **  Their  ob. 
jsot  was  to  compel  a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  they  had  not  the  feast  idea  of  subverting  the  govern, 
■lent." 

The  pioneers  of  this  region,  descended  as  they  were  from  the  people  of  North  Britain  and  Ira- 
land,  had  come  very  hon^tly  by  their  love  of  whiskey ;  and  many  of  them  had  brought  their 
hatred  of  an  exciseman  directly  from  the  old  country.  The  western  insurgents  followed,  as  they  sup* 
posed,  the  recent  example  of  the  American  revolution.  The  first  attempt  of  the  British  parliament— > 
the  very  cause  of  the  revolution — had  been  an  excise  law.  There  was  nothing  at  that  day  dis- 
raUitaUe  in  either  drinking  or  making  whiskey.  No  temperance  societies  then  existed :  to  drink 
whiskey  was  as  common  and  honorable  as  to  eat  bread ;  and  the  fame  of  ^  old  Monongahda" 
was  proverbial,  both  at  the  east  and  the  west  Distillinflr  was  then  esteemed  as  moral  and  re» 
■pectable  as  any  other  business.  It  was  eariy  commenced,  and  extensively  carried  on,  in  West* 
em  Pennsvlvania.  There  was  neither  home  nor  foreign  market  for  rye,  their  principal  crop ;  the 
grain  would  not  bear  packing  across  the  mountains.  A  horse  could  carry  but  four  bushels :  but 
he  could  take  the  product  of  24  bushels  in  the  shape  of  alcohol.  Whiskey,  therefore,  was  the 
most  important  item  of  remittance,  to  pay  for  their  salt,  sugar,  and  iron.  '*  The  people  had  cui. 
tivated  their  land,  for  years,  at  the  peril  d  their  lives,  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  federal 
fovemment ;  and  when,  by  extraonlinary  effi>rts,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  a  little  more  grain 
Sian  their  immediate  wants  re()uired,  they  were  met  with  a  law  restraining  them  in  the  liberty  of 
doing  what  they  ple^uied  with  the  surplus.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  re- 
ffarded  a  tax  on  whiskey  in  the  same  light  as  the  citizens  of  Ohio  would  now  regard  a  United 
States  tax  on  lard,  pork,  or  flour." 

It  should  be  remembered  also  in  this  connection,  that  the  new  federal  government  was  but  re. 
eently  organized  ;  its  powers  were  but  little  understood  in  the  west ;  and  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion genc^ly,  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  had  been  much  more  in  the  habit  of  opposing  a 
foreign  government,  than  of  sustaining  one  of  their  own. 

The  state  excise  law,  after  remaining  for  years  a  dead  letter,  was  repealed,  a  oircnmstanoe  not 
likely  to  incline  the  people  to  submit  to  a  similar  law  passed  by  Congress  on  the  3d  March,  1791, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Goi.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury.    This  law  laid  an  excise  of  four 

*  The  facts  for  this  brief  sketch  have  been  derived  principally  from  the  following  sources : — 
Hugh  H.  Breckenridge*B  Incidents  of  the  Western  Insurrection ;  William  Findlay's  History  of 
the  Insurrection ;  G<m.  Hamilton's  official  report,  in  the  American  State  Papers ;  a  recent  mo- 
mphical  memoir  of  Judge  Breckenridge,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Jan.  1849; 
Judge  Lobingeir*s  address,  in  1842,  before  the  temperance  societies  of  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  a 
communication,  by  Judge  Wilkeson  of  Buffalo,  in  the  American  ^Pioneer,  May,  1843.  Many 
passages  from  these  works  have  been  copied  terbatlm. 
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.  ipergtBMKNiin^rtffladipiiiU.  TIm  iMnWv  from  Wefllom Peu^  SiiBle^*4f-to  wi^ 
and  Findl^  of  WettinoreUBd,  stoutly  opposed  the  paisafe  of  the  law,  and  on  their  retnnlart  did 
thcar  constituents  loadly  and  openly  disapproved  of  it,  Albert  Gallatin,  then  residing  in  Ft 
«d^  also  opposed  (he  law  by  aH  oonstkotaonal  methods.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  an»  de. 
eovkL  be  found  to  aecept  the  office  of  inspector  in  the  western  district  on  aoeount  of  its  unpt^o^' 
hirity.*  In  this  inflammatory  state  of  the  public  mind,  all  that  was  neeessary  to  kindle  a  blaas» 
was  to  apply  the  torch. 

The  &8t  pobhc  meetin(r  was  held  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  97th  July,  1791,  where  it  was  con- 
•sted  that  county  committees  should  meet  at  the  four  county  seats  of  Fayette,  AUegrheoy,  West- 
lOoroUnd,  and  Washington.  On  the  23d  Aug.,  the  committee  of  Washington  co.  passed  resoki- 
tions,  and  published  them  in  the  Pittsburg  Gwtte,  to  the  efibct  that  **  any  person  who  had  ae* 
ceptod  or  mi^t  accept  an  office  under  (>>ngres8,  in  order  to  carry  the  law  into  effisct,  should  be 
eoDSiderad  immical  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  recommending  to  the  citiiens  of  Wash- 
ington  CO.  to  treat  every  perSbn  accepting  such  office  with  contempt,  and  absolutely  to  refuse  aH 
kind  of  communication  or  intercourse  with  him,  and  withhold  Aom  him  all  aid,  support,  or 
comfort.*'  Delegates  from  the  four  counties  met  at  Pittsburg  7th  Sept,  1791,  and  passed  serero 
resokitions  against  the  law.  These  moetings,  composed  of  influential  citixens,  served  to  give 
consistency  to  the  opposition. 

On  6th  oept.  1791,  a  party,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  Robert  Johnson,  collector  for  Alle- 
gheny and  Washington,  near  Pigeon  creek,  in  Washington  co.,  tarred  and  feathered  him,  out  off 
nis  hiair,  and  took  away  his  horse,  leaving  him  to  tra-^  on  foot  in  that  mortifying  condition. 
John  Robertson,  John  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  McComb,  were  proceeded  against  for  the  outrage* 
but  Joseph  Fox,  the  deputy-marshal,  dared  not  serve  the  process  ;  and  **  if  he  had  attempted  it, 
believes  he  should  not  have  returned  alive."  Clement  Biddle  was  the  chief-marshal.  The  maa 
sent  privately  with  the  process,  was  seized,  whipped,  tarred  and  feathered,  his  money  and  hoisa 
taken  from  him— blindfolded,  and  tied  in  the  woods,  where  he  remained  five  hours. 

In  Oct.  1791,  an  unhappy  person  named  Wilson,  who  was  in  some  measure  disordered  in  hm 
intellects,  and  afiected  to  be,  perhaps  thought  he  was,  an  exciseman,  and  was  making  inquiry  for 
distillers,  was  pursued  by  a  party  in  disgmse,  taken  out  of  his  bed,  and  carried  several  miles  to 
a  blacksmith's  shop.  There  they  stripi^  off  his  clothes  and  burned  them ;  and  having  bamsd 
him  with  a  hot  iron  in  several  places,  they  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  dismissed  him, 'naked 
and  wounded.  The  unhappy  man  conceived  himself  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
portant doty.  Not  long  afterward,  one  Roseberry  was  tarred  and  feathered  for  speakingin foyoc 
of  the  government. 

In  Congress,  8th  May,  1793,  material  modifications  were  made  in  tholaw,  lightening  the  do* 
ty,  allowing  monthly  payments,  &o. 

In  Aug.  1793,  government  succeeded  in  getting  the  use  of  Wm.  Faulkner's  house,  a  captain 
in  the  U.  8.  army,  for  an  inspection  office.  He  was  threatened  with  scalping,  tarring  and  feath- 
ering, and  compelled  to  promise  not  to  let  his  house  for  that  purpose,  and  to  publish  his  promise 
in  t£e  Pittsburg  Gasette.  Tlie  Pittsburg  Gazette  dared  not  refuse  the  publicatioA  of  those  no- 
tices. 

The  president  issued  a  proclamation  15th  Sqpt  1793,  enjoining  all  persons  to  submit  to  the 
law,  and  desist  from  all  unlawful  proceedings.  Government  determined,  1st,  to  prosecute  de* 
linquents ;  3d,  to  seize  unexcised  spirits  on  Uieir  way  to  market ;  and  3d,  to  make  no  purchsssi 
for  the  army  except  of  such  spirits  as  had  paid  duty. 

In  Aoril,  1793,  a  party  in  disguise  attacked  in  the  night  the  house  of  Benjamin  Wells,  coUeo* 
tor  in  I*  a^te  co.,  (at  Connellaville ;)  but  he  being  fh>m  home,  they  broke  open  his  house,  threat- 
ened, terrified,  and  abused  his  family.  Warrants  were  issued  against  the  offenders  by  Judges 
Isaac  Meason  and  James  Findlay,  but  the  sheriff  refused  to  execute  them ;  whereupon  he  was 
indicted.    On  the  33d  Nov.  they  again  attacked  the  house  of  Beiyamin  Wells  in  the  nightt 

*  In  order  to  allay  opposition  as  far  as  possible,  Gren.  John  Neville,  a  man  of  the  most  deserved 
popularity,  was  appointed  [chief  inspector]  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted  the  appoint, 
ment  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  great  wealth,  who 
had  put  his  all  at  hazard  for  independence.  At  his  own  expense  he  raised  and  equipped  a  com. 
pany  of  soldiers,  marched  them  to  Boston,  and  placed  them  with  bis  son  under  the  oommandof 
Gen.  Washington.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  to  the  distinguished  Gen.  Morgan,  and  father-in- 
Uw  to  Majors  Craig  and  Kirkpatrick,  officers  highly  respected  in  the  western  country.  Beside* 
Gen.  Neville's  claims  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  be  had  contributed  greatly, to  relieve  the  suffer. 
in(^  of  the  settlers  in  his  vicinity.  He  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the  needy ;  and  in  a  season  of 
more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  as  soon  as  his  wheat  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  converted  into 
food,  he  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  suffiaring  with  hunger.  If  any  ma||  could  have  ex- 
ecuted this  odious  law.  Gen.  Neville  was  that  man.  He  eoter^  vipon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  appointed  his  deputies  from  amon|r  the  most  popuUt^  ciU^^*^  "^^  ^'*^  attempts,  however, 
to  enforce  the  law,  were  resisted.— Jti^ge  WUkewn. 
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odlBt,  Pifpefiad  laiii  to  iuncadei  kw  mmtmimAm  and  boolu,  wad  nqok&i  hkn  to  puliiA«nwi| 
nlatip'f  ''^  oAc6  wHtuB  two  weeka  in  tbe  papers,  ma  pain  of  having  his  house  burned. 

fpitwithttandinff  these  escesses,  the  law  appeared  dnring  the  latter  part  at  1793  to  bo  fstfaar 

^  n%  ground.  Several  prineipal  distillers  oompiiedt  and  others  showed  a  dispoaHioB,  but  were 
MIKined  bj  l^r. 

In  JaB*y,  1794,  farther  Tiolenoe  oommeneed.  Wm.  RjchmoBd,  whohad  fltfonaed  in  the  alfior 
of  Wilson,  (the  nlaniac,)  had  his  bam,  rrain,  and  baj  burnt ;  and  Robert  8trawhan,  a  compl j. 
ing  distiller,  also  had  his  bam  buret,  James  Kiddoe,  a  oomplyin^  distiller^  had  his  still.bo«sa 
bit)ken  open ;  balls  were  fired  under  the  still,  and  parts  of  his  gnst-mill  carried  away.  Wis. 
Omghran's  still  was  destroyed ;  the  saw  of  his  saw.mill  stolen,  and  his  gristoaill  gnatly  iRJUERd. 
He  -was  threatened,  in  a  figurative  but  ezpressire  note^  with  having  his  property  bumed,  if  ha 
did  not  himself  publish  in  the  Pittsburg  Gaxette  the  wrongs  already  infiicted  on  him. 

In  June,  1794,  John  Wells,  the  ooUector  for  Westmoreland,  opened  his  offiee  at  tha  heysi  * 


Phihp  Reagan,  in  that  co.    The  house  was  at  different  times  attacked  in  the  night  by  i 
Men,  who  frequently  fired  on  it ;  but  they  were  always  repulsed  by  Reagan  and  Weils,  and  the 
office  was  mamtained  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  month.* 

The  offiee  in  Washington  opened  to  receive  the  annual  entries  of  stills,  after  rqieated  atlen^tn 
was  suppressed.  At  first  the  sign  was  pulled  down.  On  the  6th  of  June,  twelve  persoos,  anMd 
and  pamted  black,  broke  into  tlM  house  of  John  Lynn,  where  the  office  was  kept,  and,  begmling 
him  by  a  promise  of  safety  to  come  down  stairs,  they  seized  and  tied  him,  threatened  to  hang 
him,  took  him  into  the  woods,  out  off  his  hair,  tarred  and  feathered  him,  and  swore  him  never 
again  to  aUow  the  use  of  his  house  for  an  office,  never  to  disclose  their  names,  and  never  agaaa 
ts  aid  the  excise ;  having  done  this,  they  bound  him,  naked,  to  a  tree,  and  left  him.  He  ex- 
trioated  himself  next  morning.  They  afterwards  pulled  down  part  of  his  house,  and  eompelkd 
htm  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewlMre.  ^ 

A  term  had  come  into  popular  use  to  designate  the  opposition  to  the  excise  law ;  it  was  that 
of  Tarn  the  Tinker,  It  was  not  given  by  adversaries  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  aasumed  hj  the 
insurgents  in  disguise  at  an  early  period.  *<  A  certain  John  Holeroft,'*  says  Mr.  Breckenndgsir 
*^was  thought  to  have  made  the  first  application  of  it  at  the  attack  on  Wm.  Coughran,  whoso 
sCtU  was  eut  to  piecies.  This  was  humorously  called  mending  his  stiU.  The  men^^s  of  eovsa 
must  be  tinkers,  and  the  name  collectively  became  Tom  the  Tinker."    Adveitisements  were  p«t 

2»  on  trees,  and  other  conspicuous  places,  with  the  signature  of  Tom  the  Tinker,  threatening  in- 
vidualsi  admonishing,  or  commanding  them.  Menacing  letters  with  the  same  signature  were 
•eat  to  the  Pittsburg  Oaxette,  with  orders  to  publish  them— «nd  the  editor  did^  not  dare  refoaa. 
•*  At  Braddock*s  fiJd  the  acclamation  was,  *  Hurrah  for  Tom  the  Tinker  V — *  Are  you  a  Tom 

*  Such  is  Findlay's  and  Hamilton's  account.  Judge  liobingeir,  who  has  recently  refreshed 
bM  recollections,  by  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Reagan,  still  living,  gives  the  story  more  in  detail, 
as  follows : — ^The  attack  was  made  in  the  night  by  a  numerous  body  of  men.  Reagan  expected 
them  and  had  pr^mred  himself  with  guns,  and  one  or  two  men.  The  firing  commenced  ftom 
the  house,  and  the  assailants  fired  at  it  for  some  time,  without  effect  on  dther  side.  The  insor* 
gents  theA  set  firs  to  Reagan's  bam,  which  they  burned,  and  retired.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  150  men  returned  to  renew  the  attack.  After  some  parleying,  Reagan,  rather  than  shed 
blood,  proposed  to  capitulate,  provided  they  would  do  it  on  honorable  terms,  and  give  him  assor. 
ance  that  they  would  neither  abuse  his  person,  nor  destroy  his  property ;  and  he  would  agree,  oa 
his  part,  to  give  up  his  commission,  and  never  again  act  as  an  exciseman.  These  stipalatkntt 
were  agreed  to,  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties.  Reagan  then  opened  his  door, 
and  came  out  with  a  keg  of  whiskey  and  treated  them.  However,  after  the  whiskey  was  dnmk, 
some  of  them  beran  to  say  that  the  old  rascal  was  let  off  too  easy,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  set 
up  as  a  target  to  be  shot  at  Some  were  for  tarring  and  feathering  him,  but  others  took  his  part, 
and  said  he  had  acted  manfully,  and  that  after  capitulating  they  were  bound  to  treat  him  honor. 
aUy.  At  length  they  got  to  fighting  amongst  themselves.  After  this  it  was  proposed  and  carried, 
that  Reagan  should  be  courtftmartialled,  and  that  they  would  march  off  right  away  to  Ben.  Wells, 
of  Fayette  co.,  the  excise  officer  there,  and  catch  faiim  and  try  him  and  Reagan  both  together. 
They  set  out  accordingly,  taking  Reagan  along,  but  when  thej  arrived  at  Wells's  house  be  was 
not  there,  so  they  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  contents.  They  left  an 
ambush  near  the  ruins,  in  order  to  seize  Wells.  Next  morning  he  was  taken,  but  daring  the 
night,  as  Reagan  had  escaped,  and  Wefls  was  very  submissive  with  them,  they  let  him  aSt  with, 
out  fiirther  molestation. 

The  next  attock  was  made  on  Capt  Webster,  the  excise  officer  for  Somenet  county,  by  a 
company  of  about  150  men  from  Westmoreland.  They  took  his  commission  from  him,  and  naado 
him  promise  never  again  to  act  as  a  collector  of  excise.  An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  tho 
party  to  fire  hi^lkaystacks,  but  it  was  prevented  by  others.  The^  inarched  homeward,  taloBg 
Webster  a  fow  miles.  Se^ng  him  very  submissive,  they  ordered  him  to  mount  a  stump,  andr»' 
peat  his  promise  never  again  to  act  as  a  collector  of  excise,  and  to  hurrah  three  times  Idr  Tarn 
the  Tinker,  after  which  they  dismissed  him. 
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niik0r*t  mtn  7* '  Evvy  mmn  was  wiOinc  to  be  tkoqglil  mh  lad  mom  had  great  titmUe  to  wi^ 
iff  iraputatioM  to  the  oontrary/*  Mr.  ^ndlay  aaT**  *'  it  afterwards  appaarad  that  the  letters  did 
K)t  oiwinato  with  Holcfoft,  though  the  inventor  of  then  haa  never  been  diaeovered.'* 

la  ^mgreas,  on  the  5th  iupe,  1794>  the  exoiae  law  was  amended.  Thoee,  howeveri  who  de. 
dred  not  amendment,  but  absolute  reiwal,  were  thereby  incited  to  push  matters  to  a  more  violent 
uiwau  It  beeame  indiepsnsahki  fur  Ihe  government  to  meet  (he  opposition  with  more  decision. 
Process  issued  against  a  number  of  non-complying  distillers  in  Fajet^  and  AUegbenjr.  Indict* 
neaU  were  fiMmd  agaiast  Robert  Smilie  and  John  McCuUoch,  noteis,  and  prooess  issued  ae. 
XNrdiagly. 

It  was  canse  of  great  and  just  complaint  in  the  western  counties,  that  the  foderal  coqita  sat 
)nly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  individuals  were  subjected  to  nunous  ex- 
wnses  when  foreed  to  attend  them.  The  processes,  requiring  the  delinquent  distiUeis  to  appear 
tt  Philadelphia,  arrived  in  the  west  at  the  period  of  harvest,  when  sinall  parties  of  men  were 
ikdjr  to  be  assembled  together  in  the  fields.  In  Fayette  county  the  marshal  executed  his  pro* 
ieesee  without  interruption,  though  under  discouraging  ciromnstances.  In  that  county  the  mosi 
nfluential  citixens  and  distillers  had,  at  a  meeting  m  the  winter  or  spring  previous,  agreed  to 
irorooto  submission  to  the  laws,  on  condition  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  officers. 

In  Allegheny,  the  marshal  had  successfully  served  all  the  processes  except  the  las^  when,  un- 
brtunatelyf  he  went  into  Pittoburg.  The  next  day,  15th  Juiy«  1794,  he  went  in  company  with 
^rea.  Neville,  the  inspector,  to  serve  the  last  writ  on  a  distiller  named  Miller,  near  Peter's  creek. 
Vfier  the  writ  was  served,  a  number  of  men  from  the  harvest»field  pursued  the  officers  and  fired 
ipoD  them.  Miller  afterwards  told  H.  H.  Breckenridge,  **  that  he  was  mad  with  passion  when 
le  reflected  that  being  obliged  to  pay  $250,  and  the  expense  of  going  to  Philadelphia,  would  nun 
lim ;  and  his  blood  boiled  at  seeing  Gen.  Neville  along,  to  pilot  the  officer  to  his  venr  door." 

Early  next  morning,  John  Holcroft,  the  reputed  Tom  the  Tinker,  and  about  36  others,  ap* 
teared  at  Gen.  Neville's  house,  (about  seven  miles  southwest  from  Pittsburg.)  Their  conduct 
iras  suspicious ;  they  were  fired  on  from  the  house,  and  after  returning  the  nie,  thcnr  were  fiied 
in  from  the  negro  houses  adjoining.  They  retired  with  six  wounded— one,  Oliver  Miller,  mor- 
ally. The  family  received  no  injury.  Cren.  Neville  was  prepared,  and  had  armed  his  negroes. 
The  next  morning  not  lees  than  500  men,  mostly  armed,  attended  at  Couch's  fi>rt,  a  few  miles  from 
^en.  Neville's  house ;  many  of  them  probably  because  they  had  not  sufficient  finnness  to  refuse, 
lev.  Mr.  Clark,  a  venerable  clergyman,  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  firom  their  purpose,  but  in 
rain.  From  Couch's  fort  they  marched  to  Gen.  Neville's  house.  Major  James  M'Farlane,  who 
lad  been  an  officer  in  the  revolution,  of  good  standing  and  character,  was  appointed  to  com- 
aand  the  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maj.  Abraham  Kickpatrick,  with  a  detocbment  of  11  men,  ttom  the  garri- 
on  at  Pittsburg,  had  arrived  that  morning,  to  assist  Gen.  Neville.  The  latter,  when  informed 
if  the  force  coming  against  him,  had  prudently  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  concealment,  leaving 
lis  house  in  charge  of  his  kinsman  Kirkpatrick.  The  females  were  permitted  to  retire  before  the 
ittaok  was  made.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  insurgente  to  draiand  the  commission  of  the 
nspector ;  they  supposing  that  without  the  commission  he  would  be  compelled  to  cease  from  his 
•fficial  duties.  The  comnussion  was  refused.  The  attack  commenced  and  continued  but  fifteen 
ninates,  when  it  was  thought  a  flag  had  been  exhibited  from  the  house ;  on  which  Maj.  McFar- 
^ne  stepped  out  from  behind  a  tree,  with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  was 
nbrtally  wounded  bv  a  shot  from  the  house.  The  attack  was  renewed  with  fury,  and  the  prop. 
rty  burnt  down  and  destroyed.  Maj.  Kirkpatrick  was  compelled  by  the  fire  to  surrender,  but 
10  one  was  injured  after  the  surrender.  Judge  Wilkeson  sa^s :  "  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
vening,  I  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  saw  the 
lames  ascend  from  the  buminff  houses,  until  the  actors  in  the  scene  became  visible  in  the  in- 
'.reasing  light  It  was  a  painfiu  sight,  especially  to  those  who  had  experienced  the  hospitality 
if  the  onlv  fine  mansion  in  the  country,  to  see  it  destroyed  by  a  lawless  mob,  and  ite  inmates  ex- 
losed  to  their  fury.  Even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  and 
lad  countenanced  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  excise  law,  were  overwhelmed  by  this  ap« 
»alling  commencement  of  open  insuiiection." 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  by  the  insurgente,  at  the  Mingo  Creek  meetlng- 
louse.  At  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Bradford,  Parkinson,  Cook«  Marshall,  and  Breckenridge,  whow 
lames  became  so  conspicuous  afterwards,  appeared  on  the  scene  publicly,  for  the  first  time.  Da. 
rid  Bradford  was  a  rash  and  headstrong  attorney,  ttom  Washington  county.  He  (»enly  advo- 
cated what  had  been  done,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  unanimity.  Breckenridge,  whose  object 
vas  to  gain  their  confidence,  that  1^  might,  under  a  disguise,  eventuall  v  beguile  them  into  mode- 
■ation,  seemed  to  countenance  their  conduct,  but  ventured  to  suggest  that,  though  what  they  had 
lone  might  be  morally  right,  yet  it  was  legally  wrong ;  and  suffgested  the  propriety  of  consult* 
ng  their  feUow-citixens,  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  four  counties  was,  therefore,  re- 
commended at  Parkinson's  feiry,  (now  Williamsport,  or  Monongahela  City,)  on  the  14th  August. 

Soon  after  the  Mingo  meeting,  Bradford  and  some  of  his  hot-headed  coadjutors  caused  the 
United  Stotes  mail,  from  Pitteburg,  to  be  robbed,  near  Greensbuig,  by  a  kinsman  and  namesak* 
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of  9i«UM,  sad  A  man  ntmed  MHeMI,  both  of  WtjitaAgiaa  county,  "fliey  fotmd-fiierein  let- 
Un  froon  Gen.  Gibsen*  Col<  Fnaley  NeviUe,  (8<m  of  the  inspector,)  Mr.  BijBon,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Da  J,  wtiieb  gave  great  offence  to  the  insurgents.  Hie  letter,  writers  were,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  Umwt  Pittebiirg,  bj  some  eiretntous  route,  or  conceal  tbemsehres,  that  it  might  be  giTcn  col 
poUiclT  that  thfl^  were  gone. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bradford  and  others,  without  a  semblance  of  andiority,  issued  a  cirenlar,  or 
order,  to  the  colonels  of  miKtia  in  the  western  coonties,  requirinj^  them  to  assemUe  in  arms  at 
Bnddodi's  field,  ibr  the  ostensible  porpose  of  pulling  down  the  mspector's  office,  and  ^tiyhing 
the  traitors  from  Pittsburg.  This  order  was  signed  I.  C^anon,  B.  Parkinson,  D.  Bntdford,  A. 
FnltOB,  T.  Speers,  J.  Loc&y,  J.  Bfarshall.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  in  many  instances  promptly 
obeyed :  many,  who  despised  it  at  heart,  did  not  dare  to  disobey  it  Bradford  afterwards  denied 
that  he  gave  such  an  order. 

There  were  but  three  days  between  the  date  of  thd  orders,  and  the  time  of  assemblage ;  yet  a 
fast  and  excited  multitude  was  brought  together,  many  in  companies,  under  arms.  Some  were 
well-disposed  towards  the  goremment,  but  came  for  fear  of  beingprrocribed ;  others  as  mem 
nectators— others,  such  as  Hu^h  H.  Breckenridge,  and  several  from  Pittsburg,  to  put  thennelrefly 
ii  possible,  under  the  mask  of  msurrection,  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  and  restrain  tbem,  by 
organization  and  management,  from  proceeding  to  open  outrage  and  rebellion.  Great  apprebea- 
fion  was  entertained  that  the  insurgents  might  proceed  to  Pittsburg,  and  bum  the  town.  The 
obnoxious  persons  had  been  banished,  as  if  by  authority,  in^deference  to  the  demands  of  the  Tom 
Tinker  men ;  and  the  Pittsburg  delegation  were  careful  to  announce  the  fact  at  Braddock's  field* 

Probably  the  majority  of  thMe  assembled  were  secretly  well  disposed  towards  the  goTenunent^ 
b«t  afraid  to  come  out  and  avow  it  Mr.  Breckenridge  thus  describes  the  ieeling  tlut  preTailed 
there,  and  throughout  the  western  counties :  "  A  brea&  in  favor  of  the  law  was  sufficient  to  ruin 
any  man.  It  was  considered  as  a  badge  of  toryism.  A  clergyman  was  not  thought  orthodox  in 
the  pulpit,  unless  against  the  law.  A  physician  was  not  capable  of  administering  medicine,  mu 
less  his  principles  were  right  in  this  respect.  A  lawyer  could  have  got  no  practice  without  at 
least  concealing  his  sentiments,  if  for  the  law ;  nor  could  a  merchant  at  a  country  store  get  cus- 
tom. On  the  contrary,  to  talk  against  the  law  was  the  way  to  office  and  emolument  To  go  to 
tiie  legislature  or  to  congress,  you  must  make  a  noise  against  it  It  was  the  Shibboleth  of  safe- 
ty, and  the  ladder  of  ambition." 

It  was  proposed  by  Bradford  to  march  and  attack  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg ;  but  this  was 
abandoned.  Bradford  now  moved  that  the  troops  should  go  on  to  Pittsburg.  "Yes,"  said 
Breckenridgfe,  '*  by  all  means ;  at  least  to  give  a  proof  that  the  strictest  order  can  be  observed, 
and  no  damage  done.  We  will  just  march  through,  and,  taking  a  turn,  come  out  upon  the  plain, 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela ;  and  after  taking  a  little  whiskey  with  the  inhabitants,  fhe  troops 
will  embark,  and  cross  the  river.**  Officers  having  been  appointed — Edward  Cook,  and  Brad- 
ford, generals,  and  Col.  Blakenay  officer  of  the  day^the  insurgents  marched  in  a  body,  by  the 
Monongahela  road,  to  Pittsburg.  By  the  wily  management  of  some  of  the  Pittsburg  gentlemen, 
the  greater  part  of  the  company,  after  being  diverted  by  a  treat,  were  got  across  the  Mononga- 
hela. A  fow,  however,  remained  ;  determined  to  bum  Gen.  Neville's  house,  in  town,  and  Gen* 
Gibson's,  and  others.  By  the  influence  of  Col.  Cook,  Marshall,  and  others  of  the  insurgent  par. 
ty,  this  outrage  was  prevented.  Major  Kirkpatrick's  bam,  across  the  river,  was  bumed.  If  they 
had  succeeded  in  burning  two  or  three  houses,  the  whole  town  must  have  been  consumed.  **  Hie 
people,"  sajTS  Mr.  Breckenridge,  "  were  mad.  It  never  came  into  my  head  to  use  force  on  the 
occasion.  I  thought  it  safest  to  give  good  words  and  good  drink,  rather  than  balls  and  powder. 
It  cost  me  four  barrels  of  old  whiskey  that  day ;  and  I  would  rather  spare  that  than  a  quart  of 
bfcxMi." 

The  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry  was  composed  of  300  delegates  from  the  four  western  coun- 
ties— ^ftom  Bedford,  also,  and  from  Ohio  co.  in  Virginia.  Many  had  been  sent  with  a  view  to 
Stem  the  current  of  disorder  until  it  had  time  to  cool  down.  This,  however,  was  only  to  be  ae- 
eomplished,  as  some  thought,  not  by  open  opposition,  but  by  covert  manap^ement  Col.  Cook  was 
appointed  chairman,  and  Albert  (raliatin  secretary.  Gallatin,  Breckenndge,  and  Judge  Edgar 
of  Washington  co.,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions.  The  intemperate  resolutions  aM 
treasonable  plans  of  Bradford  and  Marshall  were  gradually  softened  down  or  explained  away. 
The  orsranic  force  of  the  insurrection  was  condensed  into  a  committee  of  60,  one  from  ea^ 
township ;  and  this  committee  was  again  represented  by  a  standing  executive  committee  of  13. 
The  committee  of  60  was  to  meet  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  on  the  2d  ^t ;  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee  were  in  the  mean  time  to  confer  with  the  U.  S.  commissioners,  whose  arrival  had  been 
announced  at  Pittsburg.  To  ^in  time  and  restore  quietness  was  the  great  object  with  GaUatia 
and  his  friends.  '*  Mr.  Gallatin,"  says  Judge  Wilkeson,  "  although  a  foreigner,  who  could  with 
difficulty  make  himself  understood  in  English,  yet  presented  with  great  force  the  folly  of  past  re- 
sistance, and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  the  country  of  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection.  He 
urged  that  the  government  was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  that  it  would  surely  sai 
overwhelming  foree  against  them.  He  placed  the  subject  in  a  new  liffht,  and  showed  the  i 
faction  to  be  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  it  had  before  appeared.'' 
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Bnckenridge  was  aetoatad  by  the  mmm  metif oa»  but  he  aopported  tJ»  meaiuyei  in  a  iUknm 
ray— often  appearing  to  act  with  Bradford's  party,  and  <]^po8e  Qallatint    Yet  he  always  ooa*  . 
ributed  to  brmr  the  proceedings  to  the  same  issue  with  the  latter. 

The  oommissioDers  of  the  govertunent  pro|K)sed  an  aomestr,  and  certain  &Torafale  methods  far 
idjasting  delinquencies,  on  condition  that  the  meeting  at  Redstone  should  declare  their  determi«i 
lation  to  eomply  with  the  laws,  and  cease  opirasition  and  intimidation  of  others. 

On  the  S8th  Aug.  the  committee  of  60  met  at  Bedstone.  While  they  were  collecting,  the  af- 
air  occurred  with  Samuel  Jackson  the  Quaker,  which  has  been  described  on  page  SA,  Not« 
nthstanding  violent  threats  and  denunciations  had  been  circulated  by  Tom  the  'Hnker  against 
he  twelve  conferees,  (the  standing  committee,)  they  all,  except  Bradford,  recommended  the  tn> 
«ptance  of  the  propositions  of  the  commissioners.  The  meetmg  was  opened  by  a  kmg,  sensible^ 
md  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  Mr.  Breckenridge  now  threw 
>ff  his  mask,  and  enforced  and  enlar|;ed  upon  the  arguments  already  advanced  by  Gallatin. 
Bradford,  in  opposition,  let  off  a  most  mtemperate  harangue ;  but  when  he  found  the  vote,  34  to 
!3,  was  against  him,  he  retired  in  disgust  Afterwards,  alleging  that  he  was  not  supported  by  his 
fiends,  he  signed  the  terms  of  submission,  and  advised  others  to  do  it  But  this  did  not  wipeoot 
lis  offences.  He  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty,  and  when  the  army  came  he  fled  down  the 
Hississippi  into  the  Spanish  teiritory.  Judge  £d|[ar  summed  up  the  argument  for  sobmission, 
jad,  by  his  pious  and  respectable  character  and  his  venerable  appearance,  won  many  over  to  hia 
ide. 

Such  was  the  fear  of  the  pcmular  phrensy  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  vote  could  be  had  at  this 
aeeting.  No  one  would  vote  by  standing  up.  None  would  write  a  vea  or  nay,  lest  his  hand- 
mting  should  be  recognized.  At  last  it  was  determined  that  yea  and  nay  should  be  written  b|> 
be  secretary  on  the  same  pieces  of  paper,  and  be  distributed,  leaving  each  member  to  chew  op 
•r  destroy  one  of  the  words,  whUe  he  put  the  other  in  the  box. 

This  meeting  virtually  closed  the  insurrection.  Although  their  propositions  did  not  exactly 
neet  the  views  of  the  commissioners,  yet  the  existence  of  a  decided  minority  <on  the  side  of  law 
nd  order  was  here  fully  exposed. 

The  commisnonen— of  whom  Hon.  James  Robs,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  one — ^now  put  forth  a  test 
f  submission,  to  be  subscribed  individually  by  the  citizens  throughout  the  country.  Only  six 
lays  remained  for  signing  this  promise  over  a  country  containing  70/)00  people  and  neanv  aA 
irge  as  the  state  of  Connecticut  Many  came  forward  readily  and  signed,  encouraged  others, 
.nd  associated  for  their  defence.  Tom  tne  Tinker,  with  his  men,  refused  outright,  and  threat- 
ned  the  signers  with  death,  by  which  many  were  intimidated.  Some  came  forward  after  tbd 
ime  was  expired,  soliciting,  with  tears,  the  mivilege  of  signing.  Many  ref^ised  lo  sign,  oonseious 
f  having  done  no  wrong.  The  people  of  Fayette  were  of  this  rlwts  though,  at  a  meeting  oC- 
itizens  collectively,  they  passed  resolutions  tantamount  to  the  test 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  were  enough  malcontents  left  to  render  it  necessary,  in  the  opin« 
9n  of  the  president,  to  send  forward  the  army  which  had  been  collected  at  the  east  This  army 
onsisted  of  15,000  men,  and  was  composed  of  troops  and  volunteers  from  Maryland,  Virginia, 
iew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Gov.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army* 
rhe  other  generals  were  Gov.  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Howell  of  New  Jersey,  Gen.  Daniel 
llorgan,  and  Adj.  Gen.  Hand.  Gen.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Gen.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
he  Treasury,  and  Judge  Peters  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  also  went  out  to  Pittsburg.  The  army  ar« 
iyed  in  November,  but  met  with  no  (^position  and  shed  no  blood.  At  Pittsburg,  a  kind  of  ia- 
[uisitorial  court  was  held  at  the  quarters  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  testimony 
iras  taken  against  citizens  denounced  for  treasonable  acts  or  expressions.  '*  Many  of  the  inform- 
irs,  inflneneed  by  prejudice,  implicated  those  who  had  been  guuty  of  no  offence  against  the  gov. 
irnment^  After  a  few  days  spent  in  these  '*  Star  Chamber**  proceedings,  the  dragoons  were  put 
n  requisition,  and  officers  sent  with  guides  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Such  of  the  proscribed  as 
ipprehended  no  danger  were  soon  taken,  and,  without  any  intimation  of  the  offence  with  which 
hey  stood  charged,  were  carried  to  Pittsburg.  Here  many  found  acquaintances  or  influential 
riends,  who  interposed  in  their  behalf  and  obtained  their  release.  Others  less  fortunate  were  sent 
o  Philadelphia  for  trial,  where  they  were  imprisoned  for  ten  or  twelve  months  without  even  an 
ndictment  being  found  against  them."  Only  two  or  three  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  thesa 
vere  afterwards  pardoned. 

The  peculiar  course  which  Mr.  Breckenridge  had  taken  placed  him,  for  a  time,  in  a  very  awk. 
xrard  predicament,  as  well  as  in  personal  danger.  He  was  denounced  to  the  government  as  hav. 
ng  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  He  had  certainly  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
mblic  meetings,  and  apparently  acted  with  the  insurgents.  The  turning  point  in  his  caSe  was 
lie  qua  animo,  the  motive  for  his  peculiar  conduct  Fortunately,  his  motives  had  been  tnWy 
mown,  throughout  his  whole  course,  to  Hon.  James  Ross,  who  explained  his  conduct  to  the  Sec 
^etary  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  secretary.  Gen.  Hamilton,  said  to 
lim.  *'  In  the  course  of  jresterday  I  had  uneasy  feelings.  I  was  concerned  for  you  as  for  a  man 
»f  talents.  My  impressions  were  unfavorable.  You  may  have  observed  it  I  now  think  it  my 
iutj  to  inform  yon  that  not  a  single  one  remains.  Had  we  listened  to  some  people,  I  do  not  know 
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wbRt  m^  h«V8  been  done.  There  is  a  sde  to  yoor  aecooot  Tour  aondoet  has  beea  i 
misrepresented,  owinf  to  misconceptioii.  I  will  announce  yon  in  this  point  to  Gen.  Lee,  wim 
represents  the  Ezecutiye.  You  are  in  no  personal  danger.  Voa  wiU  not  be  tranbled  even  bj  a 
simple  inquisition  bj  the  judge.  What  maj  be  due  to  yourself  with  the  puUic,  is  another  ques- 
tion."   (See  page  88.) 

The  army  returned  to  their  homes.  Gen.  Morgan  was  left  with  a  few  battalions  to  pteiwrfe 
quiet  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  military  was  withdrawn,  order  bad  been  fully  x€Stored| 
the  faiw  was  acquiesced  in,  and  business  resumed  its  wonted  course 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

WxTinB  couMTT  WES  taken  from  Northampton  co.  by  act  of  21st  Mareh, 
1708,  and  its  size  was  diminished  by  the  rormation  of  Pike  co.*  in  1814. 
The  ancient  southern  boundary  was  a  straight  line  from  Geo.  BTMichaers 
£Burm  on  the  Delaware,  (below  Coolbaughs,)  to  the  mouth  of  Trout  ran, 
en  the  Lehigh.  This  Une  now  passes  through  Monroe  co.  The  co.  was 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne.  Length  53  miles,  breadth  22| ; 
area  720  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1800,  2,562 ;  in  1810,  4,125 ;  in  1820, 
(Pike  off,)  4,127 ;  in  1830,  7,663;  in  1840,  11,848. 

A  continuous  upland,  with  a  general  elevation  above  tide  of  about 
1,600  feet,  occupies  the  greater  portion  o(  the  county,  comprising  the 
usual  variety  of  surface  peculiar  to  mountainous  regions.  This  upland 
is  indented  with  long  narrow  valleys.  Moosic  mountain  rises  above  the 
upland  about  600  feet,  forming  for  some  distance  a  barrier  betvireen 
Wayne  and  the  adjacent  counties  on  the  west.  Mount  Ararat,  of  about 
equal  height,  continues  the  range  towards  the  N.  E.  a  short  distance ;  and 
beyond  tlus,  on  the  north,  is  the  smaller  eminence  of  Sugar  Loaf.  The 
inequalities  of  surface  present  no  serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  oper^ 
ti<Mis ;  the  slopes  are  generally  gradual,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every 
part  is  susceptible  of  cultivation*  The  greater  part  of  the  oo.  is  yet 
overshadowed  by  its  native  forest,  with  interspersed  patches  of  clearing ; 
and  the  citizens  find  their  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  the  productions 
of  this  forest  The  "  open  woods,**  without  underbrush,  afford  pine,  oak, 
chestnut,  and  hemlock ;  the  "  beech  woods"  furnish  cherry,  white-wood, 
or  poplar,  bass,  white  pine,  ash,  maple,  beech,  and  hemlock.  It  is  esti-' 
mated  that  50,000,000  of  feet  of  lumber  annually  descend  the  Delaware, 
of  which  Wayne  county  and  two  ac^oining  counties  in  New  York  furniidi 
the  greater  portion.  Much  maple-sugar  is  also  made  in  the  county. 
Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  more  congenial  for  grazing-farms  than  for 
com  and  wheat ;  but  the  latter  are  raised  to  some  extent  Lakes  are 
found  in  every  township  except  Sterling.  These  elegant  little  sheets  of 
water,  clear  as  crystal  comprise  firom  50  to  800  acres  each,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Their  ootiets 
afford  excellent  mill  sites.  The  Delaware  river  bounds  the  northeasteni 
side  of  the  co.,  receiving  from  it  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  of  which 
the  great  Equinunk  and  Corkins*  creek  are  the  most  important.  The 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  here  approach  within  10  miles  of  each 
other,  and  in  wet  seasons,  the  nearest  sources  of  their  small  tributaries 
are  said  to  form  a  complete  uni<m.    The  Lackawaxen,  with  its  branchet^ 
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Dyberry,  Middle  cr.,  and  WauHenpaupack,  water  the  southeastern  and 
central  parts  of  the  co. 

The  great  faDs  of  the  Wallenpattpack  are  of  snfScient  importance  to  merit  a  notice.  From  the 
head  of  the  Wallenpaupack  flats,  the  creek,  after  a  previous  rapid  coarse,  flows  in  a  sinuous 
channel  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  with  scarcely  any  sensible  motion.  Arriyed  at  the  head  of 
the  falls,  the  bed  of  the  creek  appears  suddenly  depressed,  and  forms  a  chasm,  into  which  the 
water  pours  down  a  depth  of  near  70  feet,  and  then  rushing  furiously  in  a  deep  rocky  channel, 
is  precipitated  over  three  successive  cataracts  within  a  distance  oj  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  producing  a  total  fall  in  that  distance  of  150  feet.  Tt^  width  of  the  creek 
above  the  falls  is  70  feet  The  site  of  the  upper  fall  is  improved  by  two  saw-mills  and  a  grist- 
mill, a  short  distance  above  which  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  and  connects  the  route  of  the  Mil. 
ford  and  Owego  turnpike  road.  The  remains  of  WilsonviUe,  the  ancient  seat  of  justice  of 
Wajne  county,  are  situated  near  this  place.  But  local  policy  has  transferred  the  scene  of  public 
busmess  to  other  places,  and  the  creek  is  now  the  common  boundary  of  Wayne  and  Pike  co*s.— > 
J)avit*9  Sketcket  of  Wayne  eo,* 

This  ce.  abounds  in  turnpikes.  There  are  the  Cochecten  and  Great 
Bend  turnpike,  incorporated  29th  March,  1804 ;  the  Milford  and  Owego, 
incorporated  26th  Jan.,  1807 ;  the  Bethany  and  Dingman's  Choice,  incor- 
porated 2d  April,  181 1 ;  the  Belmont  and  Easton,  incorporated  Idth  March, 
1812;  Belmont  and  Oghquaga,  incorporated  26th  Feb.,  1817;  the  Lu- 
zerne and  Wayne  co.,  incorporated  24th  Feb.,  1820.  In  addition  to  these 
facilities  for  locomotion,  there  are  the  natural  descending  highways  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  Hudson  and  Del  canal,  and  the  Honesdale  and  Gar- 
bondale  railroad.  The  route  of  the  great  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
passes  along  the  New  York  side  of  the  Delaware  river. 

Wajme  co.  is  settled  by  people  of  all  races,  and  from  different  sections 
>f  the  country ;  perhaps  those  from  New  York  and  New  England  pre« 
lominate. 

Concerning  the  early  settlement  of  the  co.  little  has  been  preserved. 
E^rom  its  position,  it  fell  of  course  within  the  territory  so  long  in  dispute 
>etween  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  from  a  document  still  on 
ile  in  Northampton  co.,  it  would  appear  that  here  was  made  the  first 
tctual  attempt  to  settle  under  the  Connecticut  title.  This  document, 
lated  8th  June,  1761,  issued  by  William  Allen,  chief-justice  of  the  pro- 
ince,  orders  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  co.  to  arrest  Daniel  Skinner, 
Timothy  Skinner,  Simon  Corkins,  John  Smith,  Jedediah  Willis,  James 
Idains,  Irwin  Evan,  and  others,  for  having  intruded  upon  the  Indian  lands 
ibout  Cushetunk.  The  warrant  is  endorsed,  **  Warrant  to  the  sheriff  of 
Northampton  co.,  to  take  up  such  Connecticut  men  and  others  as  have 
ettled  at  Cushetiink,  &c.,  without  leave.''  Cushetunk  was  doubtless  the 
ndian  name  from  which  the  modem  Cochecton  is  derived*;  and  the  fact 
hiat  Simon  Corkins  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
his  settlement  was  made  about  the  mouth  of  Corkins'  creek.  Chapman 
bates,  in  his  history  of  Wyoming,  that  in  the  summer  of  1757,  the  Dela- 
irare  Co.  commenced  a  settlement  at  Cushetunk,  on  the  Delaware  river; 
nd  again,  that  in  1760  the  settlement  contained  thirty  dwelling-houses, 
tiree  large  log-houses,  a  blockhouse  for  defence,  one  grist-mill,  and  one 
a^AV-milL  The  settlers  were  driven  oS,  but  subsequently  returned  and 
enetrated  further  into  the  state,  and  took  up  the  valley  of  WycMooing, 
rhere  their  history  has  been  traced  in  letters  of  blood. 

*  For  the  topography  of  this  ca  we  are  indebted  to  a  sketch  by  the  late  Jacob  S.  Da^is,  Esq., 
ho  made  a  cardfal  survey,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  separate  maps  of  each  township, 
r  the  guidance  of  the  proprietors  of  knd ;  bat  the  publication  was  nerer  completed. 
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Hie  north  boondmrj  Hue  of  the  lUte  wm  meoertuned  and  find  in  December,  1774»  bj  Dftvid 
Sittenhouse,  on  the  part  of  Pennsyhrania,  and  Samuel  HoUand,  on  the  part  of  New  York,  who 
•eta  atone  in  a  small  island  in  the  western  or  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware,  for  tlie  N.  E. 
comer  of  Pemuylyania,  marked  with  the  letters  and  figrnres,  Nxw  Yobs,  1774,  cat  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  letters  and  figures,  Lat.  42^,  Var.  4*^  flO',  out  on  the  top  of  said  stone ;  and  in  a, 
direction  due  west  from  thoice,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  collected  and  placed  a  heap  of 
stones  at  the  water-mark,  and  proceeding  further  west  four  perehes,  planted  another  stone  in  the 
•aid  line,  marked  with  the  letters  and  fi^ires  PENNSYLVANIA,  LaU  42°,  Var.  4<^  30^,  ent  on 
the  top.  The  rigor  of  the  season  prevented  them  from  proceeding.  The  farther  prosecntaoo  of 
this  business  was  deferred  until  1786  and  1787,  during  which  years  the  line  was  comf^eted  by 
Andrew  EUicot,  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  Clinton  and  Simeon  Dewitt,  oo  the  part 
of  New  York.  The  western  Hne  of  this  county  was  run  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  Apnl 
17, 1795*— Dflew'f  Sketches. 

Within  the  territory  now  forming  Wayne  co.,  there  were  in  the  year 
1800,  but  about  800  inhabitants,  viz.:  buckin^am  110,  Canaan  183, 
Damascus  145,  Mount  Pleasant  188,  and  sdy  one  half  of  Palmyra  179 ; 
total,  805.  The  townships  now  in  Pike  co.  were  then,  one  half  of  Pal- 
myra, with  170  inhabitants,  Lackawaxen  103,  Delaware  380,  Middte 
Smithfield  499,  Upper  Smithfield  585--^owing  Uiat  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  along  the  Delaware. 

HoNESDALE,  which  has  recently  been  made  the  county  seat,  is  situated 
on  a  level  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dyberry  with  the  Lackawaxen. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  riddj  mer- 
ited the  honor  by  his  early  and  efficient  patronage  of  the  Delaware  wd 
Hudson  Canal. 

The  town  was  first  laid  out  about  the  year  1826,  on  the  commencement 
of  active  operations  at  the  upper  termination  of  the  canal.  Previously 
the  site  had  been  covered  by  the  primitive  'forest.  It  increased  rapidly 
with  the  progress  of  the  public  improvements,  and  is  now  a  beautifid 
village.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  26th  Jan.,  1831.  Population 
in  1840,  1,086.  It  is  laid  out  with  broad  streets  at  right  angles ;  and 
tiiere  are  none  of  those  filthy  allejrs  which  disfigure  some  villages.  The 
courthouse,  erected  in  1842,  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  square,  enclosed 
and  adorned  with  shade-trees.  Both  public  and  private  dwellings  evince 
good  taste  in  their  construction.  The  latter  are  generally  of  wood,  paint- 
ed white,  with  green  blinds,  smd  their  gable  ends  turned  to  the  street,  af> 
ter  the  fashion  of  New  England ;  with  their  front-yards  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  shaded  with  trees.  Every  house  seems  to  be 
a  neat  and  pleasant  home,  which  its  inmates  delight  to  embellish.  The 
sidewalks  are  well  protected  with  railings.  Besides  the  coimty  buildinss* 
Honesdale  contains  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Ceoh- 
olic  churches.  In  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  the  northeast,  rises  a  high  pre- 
cipitous hill,  surmounted  on  two  of  its  knobs  with  beetling  clifis,  bearing 
the  appearance  of  two  foftresses  conmianding  the  valley  below.  Along 
the  foot  of  this  hill  flows  the  Lackawaxen  creek,  turning  several  mills,  a 
foundry,  &c.,  in  its  course.  In  front  of  the  village  to  the  southectst,  rises 
another  hill,  along  the  side  of  which  passes  the  railroad  from  which  the 
coal  is  convoniently  discharged  into  the  boats  in  the  canal  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  this  hill.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  railroad  with  its  apparatus.  Below  it  is  seen  the  principal  hotel — 
an  excellent  one,  kept  by  Mr.  Field  in  1842 — and  beyond  are  the  court- 
house, churches,  &c.,  with  the  fortress-like  hill  in  the  background.  The 
dark  object  resembling  a  volcano  in  front  of  the  hotel,  is  an  immense 
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In  the  busy  season 


Hanesddle. 

heap  of  siftings  accumulated  by  the  coal  company. 
the  company  ships  about  700  tons  of  coal  per  aay. 

Maurice  and  John  Wurta,  in  1823  and  1825,  obtained  acts  of  incoiporation,  and  sueoeeded  in 
inrming  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company.  This  company  undertook  and  completed 
the  Herculean  task  of  constracting  a  railroad  over  the  Moosic  mountain,  and  a  canal  from  Hones- 
dale  to  the  Hudson  riyer,  thus  connecting  the  Lackawanna  coal  fiehl  with  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  county  was  then  a  wilderness.  In  1840  Carbondale  contained  a  population  of  3,398,  and 
Honesdale  of  1,086.  The  whole  lenflrth  of  the  canal  and  railroad  is  123  miles  ;  and  cost  about 
$2,000,000,  when  first  completed.  Flom  Honesdale  the  railroad  extends  up  the  valley  of  the 
West  branch  of  Lackawaxen,  and  crossinji^  near  the  mouth  of  Vanorba  brook,  continues  in  a 
western  direction  towards  Riz*s  gap,  where  it  crosses  Moosic  mountain  and  descends  to  Carboiw 
dale.  Its  length  is  16  1.2  miles,  overcoinin|r  an  elevation  and  descent  of  1,812  feet,  or  a  sununil 
of  about  9O0  feet,  by  8  inclined  planes.  On  5  of  these  planes  stationary  stcam^ngines  are 
used ;  the  others  ^are  managed  by  gravitation  and  horsepower.  A  new  route  is  now  in  progress 
which  will  obviate  the  use  of  many  of  the  horses  or  mules.  The  Lackawaxen  canal  extends  25 
miles  from  Honesdale  down  the  valley  of  that  creek  to  its  mouth,  where  it  crosses  the  Delaware 
into  New  York,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Lackawaxen  to  the  Hudson  at  Rondout,  near  Kingston,  (94  miles  above  New  York  city,)  is 
about  92  miles.  The  canal  and  locks  are  adapted  ibr  boats  of  about  30  tons.  The  cost  of  min- 
uig  and  placing  a  ton  of  coal  at  Rondout  by  this  route,  including  every  thing  except  the  profit  Xm 
the  company,  was  estimated,  in  1B40,  at  |(3.82,  and  in  1841,  at  ^3.50. 

Bethaky,  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  until  1842,  is  situated  three 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Honesdale,  on  a  commanding  eminence  which 
declines  on  every  side  except  the  north,  and  overlooks  the  adjacent  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  a  pretty  village,  distinguished  for 
the  taste  displayed  in  many  of  the  buildings.  It  contains  a  population 
of  about  300,  a  Presbyterian  church  and  an  academy.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Bethany  are  the  exten^ve  glassworks  of  Messrs.  Greele 
&  Taatz :  they  manufacture  window-glass  chiefly. 

Damascus  and  Stockport  are  small  villages  on  the  Delaware  river.  At 
the  former  a  bridge  crosses  the  river  to  Cochecton. 

The  other  villages  of  the  co.  are,  BE(*Moirr,  CBirraBvnxE,  CLAKK8vnj.Bt 
or  Canaan  Corners,  Wetmart,  Pompton,  Salehi  Corhb««»  and  Naglvsvtulb 
vx  the  western  tier  of  townships,  and  LiBONAmi>^0A«^  on  the  canal.  These 
villages  contain  each  a  church  or  two,  some^^  ^t^  ot  twenty  houses,  with 
the  usual  stores  and  taverns  to  accommodat^^^^  ^oxwondSiig  country. 
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WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Westmorelaitd  county  was  taken  from  Bedford  co.  by  the  act  of  26di 
Feb.  1773.  It  then  inclnded  the  whole  of  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
state.  Its  length  is  at  present  37  miles,  breadth  29;  area  1,004  sq.  miles. 
The  population  in  1790  was  16,018;  in  1800,22,726;  in  1810,  26,492;  in 
1820,  30,540  ;  in  1830,  38,500 ;  and  in  1840,  42,699. 

The  county  is  separated  from  Somerset  and  Cambria  on  the  east  by 
tlxe  lofty  and  well-defined  range  of  Laurel  hill ;  parallel  to  this,  is  th^ 
lower  range  of  Chestnut  ridge ;  and  between  them,  the  long  and  elevated 
Ligonier  valley,  about  ten  nules  wide.  West  of  Chestnut  ridge  the  coun- 
ty assumes  the  surface  common  to  all  the  western  counties,  that  of  an 
original  table-land  or  inclined  plane,  scooped  out  into  hills  and  valleys  by 
the  action  of  water.  Near  the  larger  streams  the  hills  are  higher  and 
more  precipitous ;  between  the  sources  of  the  smaller  streams,  they  rise 
in  gentle  undulations,  nicely  suited  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  From 
the  summit  of  Chestnut  ridge  the  country  seems  to  spread  out  into  a  vast 
verdant  plain.  The  soil,  except  in  the  mountainous  regions,  is  very  fer- 
tile ;  limestone  and  coal  are  accessible  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county ; 
iron  ore  at  several  points.  Along  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny  rivers 
are  some  20  or  30  salt-wells,  generally  in  oneration.  (See  Indiana  co.) 
The  countv  is  abundantly  watered.  The  Kiskiminetas  flows  along  the 
northeast  boundary;  the  Yough'ogheny  crosses  the  southwest  comer. 
Tributary  to  these  are  the  Loyalhanna,  Big  and  Little  Sewickly,  Jacob's 
creek.  Turtle  creek,  Beaver  Dam  creek,  and  others  of  less  note.  There 
are  one  or  two  iron  works,  and  a  few  other  manufactories,  but  the  pre- 
dominant pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  Wheat  and  live-stock 
are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  county  was  originally  settled 
by  Irish  and  German  emigrants,  whose  descendants  still  occupy  the  soiL 

The  German  population  is  gradually  augmenting  in  numbers.  Schools 
and  churches  are  well  patronized.  The  appearance  of  the  farms  exhibits 
the  industrious  and  thriving  character  of  the  people.  The  Bedford  and 
Pittsburg  turnpike  passes  through  the  centre ;  the  Northern  turnpike,  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Blairsville,  and  another  from  Somerset,  through  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  Washington,  also  cross  the  county. 

It  is  said  by  Scott,  in  his  Gazetteer,  published  in  1806,  that  ^in  Wheat- 
field  township  there  is  a  remarkable  mound,  from  which  several  antiques 
have  been  dug,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  stone  serpent,  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  part  of  the  entablature  of  a  colmnn — ^both  rudely  carved,  in  the  form 
of  diamonds  and  leaves ;  an  earthen  urn  with  ashes ;  and  many  others, 
of  which  we  have  no  account.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Indian  temple.** 

Previous  to  the  year  1758,  Westmoreland  was  a  wilderness,  trodden 
only  by  the  wild  beast,  the  savage,  and  an  occasional  white  trader,  or 
frontier-man.  The  access  to  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  in  those  days,  was 
either  up  the  Juniata,  and  then  by  water  down  the  Kiridminetas,  or  by 
BraddocVs  road  from  Virginia,  and  thence  down  the  Monongahela.  The 
first  opening  through  the  wilderness  of  Westmoreland  county  was  cut  by 
Gen.  Forbes's  army,  in  1758.    The  details  of  his  march,  as  fiur  as  Bed- 
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ford,  are  given  on  page  1 18.  .  While  the  main  bodv  of  the  army  was  de- 
layed at  Raystown,  (Bedford,)  Col.  Bouquet  pushed  forward,  in  July, 
with  2,500  men  towards  Loyalhanna,  cutting  the  road  €ls  he  went.  While 
on  his  way,  he  dispatched  Meg.  Grant,  with  800  men,  to  reconnoitre  Fort 
Daquesne.  The  (usastrous  issue  of  Grant's  expedition  is  well  known. 
(See  page  76.)  While  Bouquet  was  still  at  Loyalhanna,  in  October,  the 
French  and  Indians,  in  considerable  force,  attacked  him,  with  vigor;  but 
he  repulsed  them,  after  a  combat  of  some  hours.  A  second  attack  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Col.  Bouquef  s  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
to  67.  The  intrenchment  thrown  up  at  this  place,  to  secure  the  deposit 
of  provisions  for  the  army,  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Ligonier. 

Uol.  Washington  joined  the  advanced  corps  at  Loyalhanna,  in  Octobef ; 
and,  with  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier,  was  advanced  with  a  division 
to  cut  out  the  road  still  further — ^to  throw  up  intrenchments  for  the  secu- 
rity of  provisions,  and  to  keep  out  scouts  and  patrolling  guards,  to  pre- 
vent surprise.  His  letters  represent  the  party  as  "  encountering  every 
hardship  that  an  euivanced  sfeason,  want  of  clothes,  and  a  small  stock  of 
provisions^  could  expose  them  to.  Gen.  Forbes,  with  the  main  army, 
reached  Loyalhanna  late  in  October;  and  a  council  of  war,  called  soon 
after,  determined  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  proceed  further  that  sea- 
son. But  on  learning,  through  some  prisoners  taken  by  Col.  Washington, 
the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  they  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  army  took  up  its  march  from  Loyalhanna  about  the  17th 
Nov.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Ohio,  the  French  had  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  fled  down  the  river. 

This  road  opened  the  way  for  numerous  pioneers  into  this  region ;  but 
it  was  only  safe  for  them  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  forts.  For 
five  years  they  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  and  security ;  but  during  Pon- 
tiac's  war,  in  1763,  (see  pages  28  and  314,)  the  Indians  had  invested  Fort 
Pitt  with  a  strong  force,  and,  by  attacking  Fort  Ligonier  at  the  same 
,  time,  had  completely  cut  off  aU  communication  between  Fort  Pitt  and 
the  lower  settlements.  When  the  news  reached  Lord  Amherst,  then  in 
command.  Col.  Bouquet,  with  two  regiments  of  regulars,  lately  returned 
from  Cuba  in  a  shattered  condition,  wajs  ordered  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  Pitt,  with  a  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions.  Fort  Li- 
gonier had  been  bravely  defended  by  Lieut.  Blane  and  his  resolute  little 
garrison ;  and  the  savages  were  repulsed.  The  following  extract  is  con- 
densed from  the  historical  account  of  Bouquet's  expedition,  published  in 
^iladelphia,  by  William  Bradford,  in  1765,  and  more  recently  copied  in- 
to Hazard's  Register : — 

Twenty  yolunteen,  all  good  woodcmen,  had  been  sent  to  Ligonier  from  Bedford,  and  Bouquet 
also  sent  forward  a  party  of  30  regulars,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  through  a  running 
fire  from  the  enemy.  Bouquet  reached  Ligonier  near  the  close  of  Juiijr,  left  his  wagons  there,  and 
proceeded  only  with  the  packJiorses.  He  was  still  without  the  least  intelligence  from  Fort  Pitt, 
80  effectually  had  the  frxmtier  been  scoured  by  the  Indians.  The  latter  had  better  intelligence, 
and  DO  sooner  learned  the  march  of  Bouquet  than  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  way- 
lay the  advancing  regiments.  The  army  moved  forward.  Before  them  lay  a  dangerous  defile  at 
Turtle  creek,  several  miles  in  length,  commanded  the  whole  #ay  by  craggy  hills.  This  defile  he 
intended  to  have  passed  the  ensnmg  night,  by  a  forced  march ;  and  with  that  intent,  proposed  to 
refresh  the  troops  a  short  time  during  the  day  at  Bughy  run* 

When  they  came  within  half  a  mile  of  that  place,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  (August  5th, 
1763,)  after  a  harassing  march  of  17  miles,  and  jaat  as  they  were  expecting  to  relax  from  their 
fatigue,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  faicUans,  on  their  advanced  guard ;  which  being 
speedily  and  finnlysni^»oc(ed»th0  enemy  was  beat  off,  and  even  pursued.    But  the  flight  of  theia 
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hubuwoB  anrnt  oftan  be  conrnderod  ab  «  port  of  the  enfagemetit,  (if  we  nifty  wm  tli»  i  _ 
mthflr  than  a  dereliction  of  the  field.  The  moment  the  purtoit  ended,  the;^  returned  with  renew- 
ed i^igor  to  the  attack.  Several  other  parties,  who  had  been  in  ambush  m  some  high  grounds 
which  lay  along  the  flanks  of  the  array,  now  started  up  at  once,  and  follhfig  with  a  rnoluticia 
equal  to  that  of  their  companions,  galled  our  troops  with  a  most  obetinale  fire. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  a  general  charge  with  the  whole  Une  to  dislodge  them  from  tktm 
heights.  This  charge  succeeded ;  but  still  the  success  produced  no  decisire  advantage ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  savages  Were  driven  from  one  post,  they  still  appeared  on  another,  till  br  cuostant 
reinforcements  they  were  at  length  able  to  surround  the  whole  detaehment,  and  attack  the  cso* 
Toy  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear.  This  manoeuvre  obliged  the  main  body  to  foil  back  in  order 
to  protect  it  The  action,  which  grew  every  moment  hotter  and  hotter,  now  became  general. 
Our  troops  were  attacked  on  every  side ;  the  savages  supported  their  spirit  throughout ;  but  the 
st«idy  behavior  of  the  English  troops,  who  were  not  thrown  into  the  least  confusion  by  the  rvy 
discouraging  nature  of  this  service,  in  the  end  prevailed ;  they  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  from  all  the  posts  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  engagement  ended  only  with  the  day,  having 
continued  from  one  o'clock  without  any  intermission. 

The  ground  on  which  the  action  ended,  was  not  altogether  inconvenient  for  an  encampment.' 
The  convoy  and  the  wounded  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  troops,  disposed  in  a  circle,  encom- 
passed the  whole.  In  this  manner,  and  with  little  repose,  they  passed  an  anxious  night,  obliged 
to  the  strictest  vigilance  by  an  enterprising  enemy. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light  the  savages  began  to  declare  themselves  all  about  the  camp,  at  the 
distance  of  about  500  yards,  by  shouting  and  yelling  in  the  most  horrid  manner.  After  this 
alarming  preparative,  they  made  several  bold  efforta  to  penetrate  the  camp.  They  were  repubed 
in  every  attempt,  but  by  no  means  discouraged  from  new  ones.  Our  troops  were  extremely  ia- 
tigued  with  a  long  march,  and  with  the  equaUy  k>ng  action  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  distressed 
by  total  want  of  water,  much  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire. 

Tied  to  their  convoy,  they  could  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  without  ezpoemg,  not  only 
that,  but  their  wounded  men,  to  &11  a  prey  to  the  savages.  To  move  was  impractieaUe.  Many 
of  the  horses  were  lost,  and  many  of  the  drivers,  stupefied  by  their  fears,  hid  themselves  in  tfaie 
bushes,  and  were  incapable  of  hearing  or  obeying  orders.  Their  situation  became  extremdy 
critical  The  fate  of  Braddock  was  every  moment  before  their  eyes ;  but  they  were  more  ab^ 
conducted. 

The  commander  was  sensible  that  every  thing  depended  upon  bringing  the  savages  to  a  close 
engagement,  and  to  stand  their  ground  when  attacked.  Their  audacity,  which  had  increased 
with  their  success,  seemed  favorable  to  this  design.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  increase  their 
confidence  as  much  as  possible,  and  contrived  the  following  stratagem.  Our  troops  were  posted 
on  an  eminence,  and  formed  a  circle  round  their  convoy  (rom  the  preceding  night,  which  order 
they  still  retained.  Col.  Bouquet  gave  directions  that  two  companies  of  his  troops,  who  had 
been  posted  in  the  most  advanced  situations,  should  fall  within  the  circle ;  the  troops  on  the 
right  and  left  immediately  opened  their  files,  and  filled  up  the  vacant  space,  that  they  might  seem 
to  cover  their  retreat  Another  company  of  Ught  infantry,  with  one  of  grenadiers,  were  ordeied 
to  lie  in  ambuscade,  to  support  the  first  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  moved  on  the  feigned 
retreat,  and  were  intended  to  begin  the  real  attack. 

The  savages  gave  entirely  into  the  snare.  The  thin  line  of  troops,  which  Xock  possession  of 
the  ground  which  the  two  companies  of  light-foot  had  left,  being  broagfat  in  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  the  Indians  mistook  those  motions  for  a  retreat,  abandoned  the  woods  which  cov- 
ered  them,  hurried  headlong  on,  and  advancing  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  galled  the  Eng- 
lish  troops  with  their  heavy  fire.  But  at  the  yery  moment  when  they  thought  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  camp,  the  first  two  companies  sallyingout  from  a  part  of  the  hiO  which  could  not  be 
observed,  foil  furiously  upon  their  right  flank.  The  savages,  though  disappmnted  and  eqioeed, 
preserved  their  recollection,  and  resolutely  returned  the  fire.  Then  it  was  the  superiority  of  oonw 
bined  strength  and  discipline  appeared.  On  the  second  charge  they  could  no  longer  sustain  the 
irresistible  shock  of  the  regular  troops,  who  rushing  upon  them,  killed  many,  end  pot  the  rest  le 
flight 

At  the  instant  when  the  savages  betook  themselves  to  flight,  the  other  two  eompenies,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  ^port  the  first,  rose  from  the  ambuscade,  marched  to  the  enemy,  and  gave 
them  their  full  fir^  This  accomplished  their  defeat.  The  four  companies,  now  united,  did  not 
give  the  enemy  time  to  look  behind  them,  but  pursued  them  till  they  were  totally  diqwned.  The 
other  bodies  of  the  savages  attempted  nothing.  They  were  kept  in  awe,  during  the  engegcinait, 
by  the  rest  of  the  British  troops,  who  were  so  posted,  as  to  be  ready  to  fkll  on  them  upon  the 
least  motion. 

The  enemy  lost  about  60  men  on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  their  chief  warriors.  The  Eng- 
lish lost  about  50  men,  and  had  about  60  wounded.  The  sevages,  thus  signally  defeated  in  all 
their  attempts,  began  to  retreat  to  their  remote  settlements,  giving  up  their  designs  egaaist  Foft 
Pitt,  at  which  place  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  safe  with  his  convoy,  four  days  after  the  action ;  le 
ceiving  no  further  molestation  on  the  road  than  a  few  scattered  shot  from  a  flying  enony. 
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The  Ml^wiog  graphic  sketch  of  the  bonung  of  Haana's  townr  is  from 
the  Greenisbarg  Argos  of  1886 : 

About  three  miles  from  Greensburgr,  on  the  old  road  to  New  AJezandria,  there  stand  two  mod- 
cm-built  log  tenements,  to  one  of  which  a  sign-post  and  a  sign  is  appended,  giving  doe  notice 
that  at  the  seoen  yellow  startf  the  wayfarer  may  partake  of  tli^  good  things  of  this  world.  Be- 
tween the  tavern  and  the  Indian  gallows  hill  on  the  west,  once  stood  Hanna's  town,  the  (irst 
place  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  where  justice  was  dispensed  according  to  the  legal  forms 
by  the  white  man.  The  county  of  Westmoreland  was  established  by  the  prorincial  legislature 
on  the  36th  of  Feb.  1773,  and  the  courts  directed  to  be  held  at  Hanna's  town.  It  consisted  of 
about  thirty  habitations,  some  of  them  cabins,  but  most  of  them  aspiring  to  the  name  of  houses, 
having  two  stories,  of  hewed  lo^  There  were  a  wooden  courthouse  and  a  jail  of  the  tike  ooa.' 
•truction.  A  fort  stockaded  with  logs,  completed  the  civil  and  military  arrangements  of  the 
town.  The  fint  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  courts  was  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Em}.,  afterwards 
general  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Robert  Hanna,  Esq.,  was  the  first  presiding  justice  in  the 
courts ;  and  the  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  April,  1773.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq^ 
afterwards  one  of  the  judges  on  the  supreme  bench,  brought  quarterly,  firom  the  east,  the  most 
abstruse  learning  of  the  profession,  to  puzzle  the  backwoo<u  lawyers  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hugh 
Henry  Breckenridge,  afterwards  also  a  judge  on  the  supreme  bench,  made  his  debut,  in  the  pro- 
fession  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  and  adorned  by  his  genius  and  learning.  The  road  first 
opened  to  Fort  Pitt  by  Gen.  Forbes  and  his  army,  passed  tluough  the  town.  The  periodical  lo* 
turn  of  the  court  brought  together  a  hardy,  adventurous,  firank,  and  openJiearted  set  of  men  Srom 
the  Redstone,  the  Georges  ereek,  the  Yough'ogheny,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Catfish  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  region,  now  in  its  circumscribed  limits,  still  called  "  Old  Westmore* 
land."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  on  such  occasions,  there  was  many  an  uproarious  merrj. 
making.  Such  men,  when  they  oooasionally  met  at  courts,  met  joyously.  But  the  plough  has 
long  since  jgrone  over  the  place  of  merry-making ;  and  no  log  or  mound  of  earth  remains  to  tell 
where  justice  had  her  scales. 

On  the  13th  July,  1782,  a  party  of  the  townsfolk  went  to  O'Connor's  fields,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  the  viUage,  to  cut  the  harvest  of  Michael  Huffuagle.  •  »  •  •  The  summer 
of  "82  was  a  sorrowful  one  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  The  blood  of  many  a  family  had  sprinlu 
led  their  own  fields.  The  frontier  northwest  of  the  town  was  almost  deserted ;  the  inhabitants 
had  fled  for  safety  and  repose  towards  the  Sewickly  settlement  At  this  very  time  there  were  a 
number  of  families  at  MUler's  station,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town.  There  was,  therefbre, 
little  impediment  to  the  Indians,  either,  by  way  of  resistance,  or  even  of  giving  warning  of  their 
approach.  When  the  reapers  had  cut  down  one  field,  one  of  the  number  who  had  crossed  to  the 
side  next  to  the  woods,  returned  in  great  alarm,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  number  of  In^ 
dians  approaching.  The  whole  reaping  party  ran  for  the  town,  each  \>ae  intent  upon  his  own 
safety.  The  scene  which  then  presented  itself  may  more  readily  be  conceived  than  dracribed. 
Fathers  seeking  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  children  calling  upon  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  all  hurrying  in  a  state  of  consternation  to  the  fort  Some  criminals  were  confined  in  jail, 
tlie  doors  of  which  were  thrown  open.  After  some  time  it  was  proposed  that  some  person  should 
reconnoitre,  and  relieve  them  from  uncertainty.  Four  young  men,  David  Shaw,  Jamee  Brison, 
and  two  others,  with  their  rifles,  started  on  foot  through  the  highlands,  between  that  and  Crab, 
tree  creek,  pursuing  a  direct  course  towards  O'Connor's  fields  ;  whilst  Capt  J »  who  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  town,  pursued  a  more  circuitous  route  on  horseback. 

The  captain  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  fields,  and  his  eve  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  the 
whole  force  of  the  savages  was  there  mustered.  He  turned  bis  horse  to  fly>  but  was  observed 
and  pursued.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  he  met  the  four  on  foot — told  them  to  fly 
for  their  lives — that  the  savages  were  coming  in  great  force — ^that  he  would  take  a  circmtoos 
route  and  alarm  the  settlements.  He  went  to  Love's,  where  Frederick  Beaver  now  lives,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  e^t  of  the  town,  and  assisted  the  family  to  fly,  taking  Mrs.  Love  on  the 
horse  behind  him.  The  four  made  all  speed  for  the  town,  but  the  foremost  Indians  obtained  sight 
of  them,  and  gave  them  hot  pursuit  By  the  time  they  bad  reached  the  Crab-tree  creek,  they 
could  hear  the  distinct  footfiills  of  their  pursuers,  and  see  the  sunbeams  glistening  through  the 
foUage  Of  the  trees  upon  their  naked  skins.  When,  however,  they  got  into  the  mouth  of  the  ra- 
vine that  led  up  from  the  creek  to  the  town,  they  felt  almost  secure.    The  Indians,  who  knew 


nothing  of  the  previons  alarm  given  to  the  town,  and  supposed  that  they  would  take  it  by  sur- 
prise, did  not  fire,  lest  that  might  give  notice  of  their  approach  ;  this  saved  the  Uves  of  David 
Shaw  and  his  companions.     When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  the  strong  instinct  of  nature 


impelled  Shaw  to  fp  first  into  the  town,  and  see  whether  his  kindred  bad  gone  into  the  fort,  be- 
fore he  entered  it  himself.  As  he  reached  his  father's  threshold  and  saw  all  within  desolate,  hm- 
tamed  and  saw  the  savages,  with  their  tufts  of  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  brandished  torn, 
abawks,  fbr  they  had  emerged  into  the  open  space  around  the  town,  and  oommeneed  the  war- 
whoop.  He  resolved  to  make  one  of  them  give  his  death  halloo,  and  raising  his  rifle  to  his  eye, 
his  baUet  whiued  tme^  for  the  stout  savage  at  whom  he  aimed  boonded  into  the  air  tnd  foU  lap* 
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on  his  fatm.  T1i€B,  wMi  die  spetfd  t^  ui  arrow,  he  fled  fbr  the  fofC,  wfaieh  be  msbenA  n  salety. 
Ilie  Indians  were  exasperated  when  the^  found  the  town  deeerted,  and  after  piHafing^  the  booses, 
they  set  them  on  fire.  Although  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  was  within  n&  range  of  the 
fort,  the  whites  did  bat  little  execution,  being  more  intent  on  thMr  own  safety  than  solicitoas 
about  destroying  the  enemy.  One  savage,  who  had  put  on  the  military  coat  of  one  of  the  inhab- 
itants, paraded  himself  so  ostentatiously  that  be  was  shot  down.  Except  this  one,  and  the  one 
laid  low  by  Shaw,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  execution,  but  some  human  bones  found 
among  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  houses,  where  they,  it  was  supposed,  burnt  those  that  were  killed. 
There  were  not  more  than  14  or  15  rifles  in  the  fort ;  and  a  company  having  marched  from  the  town 
some  time  before,  in  Lochry*8  ill-fated  campaign,  many  of  the  most  efficient  men  were  absent ;  not 
more  than  Sd  or  25  remained.  A  maiden,  Jennet  Shaw,  was  killed  in  the  fort ;  a  child  having 
run  opposite  the  gate,  in  which  there  were  some  apertures  through  which  a  bullet  from  the  In. 
dians  occasionally  whistied,  she  followed  it,  and  as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  a  bullet  entered  her 
bosom^ — she  thus  fell  a  victim  to  her  kindness  of  heart.  The  savages,  with  their  wild  yells  and 
hideous  gesticulations,  exulted  as  the  flames  spread,  and  looked  like  demoniacs  rejoicing  over  the 
lost  hopes  of  mortals. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  maranders,  a  large  party  of  them  was  observed  to  break  off*,  by  what 
seemed  concerted  signals,  and  march  towards  Miller's  station.  At  that  place  there  bad  been  a 
wedding  the  day  ben>re.  Love  is  a  delicate  plant,  but  will  take  root  in  the  midst  of  perils  in 
gentle  Imsoms.  A  young  couple,  fugitives  from  the  fh>ntier,  fell  in  love  and  were  married.  Among 

Uiose  who  visited  the  bridal  festivity,  were  Mrs.  H and  her  two  beautiful  daughters,  from 

the  town.  John  Brownlee,  who  then  owned  what  is  now  the  fine  farm  of  Frederick  J.  C<^  and 
his  family,  were  also  there.  This  individual  was  well  known  in  frontier  forage  and  scouting  par. 
ties.  His  couraffo,  activity,  generosity,  and  manly  form,  won  for  him  among  his  assoeiatos,  as 
they  win  everywhere,  conndence  and  attachment.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  acquainted  with 
bis  character,  some  of  them  probably  had  seen  his  person.  There  were  in  addition  to  the  man- 
sion  a  number  of  cabins,  rudely  constructed,  in  which  those  families  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  resided.  The  station  was  generally  called  Miller's  town.  The  bridal  party  wtn  en. 
joying  themselves  in  the  principal  mansion,  without  the  least  shadow  of  approaching  danger. 
Some  men  were  mowing  in  the  meadow — people  in  the  cabins  were  variously  occupi^ — when 
suddenly  the  war-whoop,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  broke  upon  their  astonish, 
ed  eara.  The  people  in  the  cabins  and  those  in  the  meadow,  mosUy  made  their  escape.  One 
incident  always  excites  emotions  in  my  bosom  when  I  have  heard  it  related.  Many  who  fled 
took  an  east  course,  over  the  long  steep  hills  which  ascend  towards  Peter  Creorge's  farm.  One 
man  was  carrying  his  child,  and  assisting  his  mother  in  the  flight,  and  when  &ey  got  towards 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  mother  exclaimed  they  would  be  murdered,  that  the  savages  were  gaining 
space  upon  them.  The  son  and  father  put  down  and  abandoned  his  child  that  he  might  more 
eflectually  assist  his  mother.  Let  those  disposed  to  condemn,  keep  silence  until  the  same  strug- 
gle of  nature  takes  place  in  their  own  bosoms.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  savages  would  be  more 
wgfi  to  spare  the  innocence  of  infancy  than  the  weakness  of  age.  But  most  likely  it  was  the  instinct 
of  feeling,  and  even  a  brave  man  had  hardly  time  to  think  under  such  circumstances.  At  all 
events.  Providence  seemed  to  smile  on  the  act,  fbr  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  when  the 
frither  returned  to  the  cabin,  he  found  his  little  innocent  curled  upon  his  bed,  sound  asleep,  the 
only  human  thing  left  amidst  the  desolation.  Let  fathers  apin«ciate  his  feelings :  whether  the 
Indians  had  found  the  child  and  took  compassion  on  it,  and  carried  it  back,  or  whether  the  little 
creature  had  been  unobserved,  and  when  it  became  tired  of  its  solitude,  had  wandered  home 
through  brush  and  over  briere,  will  never  be  known.  The  latter  supposition  would  seem  most 
probable  from  being  found  in  its  own  cabin  and  on  its  own  bed.  At  the  principal  mansion,  the 
party  were  so  agitated  by  the  cries  of  women  and  children,  mingling  with  the  yell  of  the  savage, 
that  all  were  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  that  moment  sealed  their  fate.  One  young  man  of 
powerful  frame'  grasped  a  child  near  him,  which  happened  to  be  Brown)ee*s,  and  efiected  his  es- 
cape. He  was  pursued  by  three  or  four  savages.  But  his  strength  enabled  him  to  gain  slightlv 
upon  his  iblloMFera,  when  he  came  to  a  rye.fidd,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  copse,  which 
by  a  sudden  turn  intervened  between  him  and  them,  he  got  on  the  fence  and  leaped  fsir  into  the 
rye,  where  he  lay  down  with  the  child.  He  heard  the  quick  tread  of  the  savages  as  they  passed, 
and  their  slower  steps  as  they  returned,  muttering  their  guttural  disappointment.  That  man 
lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  but  is  now  no  more.  Brownlee  made  his  way  to  the  door,  having 
seized  a  rifle ;  he  saw  however  that  it  was  a  desperate  game,  but  made  a  rush  at  some  Indians 
who  were  entering  the  gate,  l^e  sfafill  clear  voice  of  his  wife,  exclaiming,  '*  Jack,  will  you 
leave  me  V*  instantly  recalled  him,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her  at  the  door,  yielding  himself  a 
willing  victim.    The  party  were  made  prisonera,  including  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  several 

of  the  fiunily  of  Miller.    At  this  point  of  time,  Capt.  J was  seen  coming  up  the  lane  in 

ftiB  gaUop.  The  Indians  were  certain  of  their  prey,  and  the  prisonera  were  dismayed  at  his  rash, 
ness.  Fortunately  he  noticed  the  psril  in  which  he  was  placed  in  time  to  save  himself.  Eageriv 
bent  upon  giving  warning  to  the  people,  his  mind  was  so  engrossed  with  that  idea,  that  he  did 
not  see  the  enemy  until  he  was  withm  full  gim.shot.    When  hs  did  see  tbem,  and  turned  to  fl> 
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MTeral  boDtto  whiatled  by  lum,  one  of  which  eat  lye  bndle*reiii»  bat  he  eeeaped.  Whea  thoee 
of  the  mar&adera  who  had  pursued  the  Aigitiyee  returned,  and  when  thej  had  safely  secured  their 
prisoners  and  loaded  them  with  plunder,  they  commenced  their  retreat. 

Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  maidens  as  they  were  led  into  captivity.  Who  can 
tell  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow  ?  They  looked,  as  they  thought,  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
dear  fields  ^f  their  country,  and  of  civilised  lile.  They  thought  of  their  fathers,  their  husbands, 
their  brothers,  and,  as  their  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  the  cruelty  and  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
their  fate  as  prisoners  of  savages  overwhelmed  them  in  despair.  They  had  proceeded  about  half  a 
mile,  and  4  or  5  Indians  near  the  group  of  prisoners  in  which  was  Brownlee  were  observed  to  ex- 
change  rapid  sentences  among  eadi  other  and  look  earnestly  at  him.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had 
named  him  ;  and,  whether  it  was  from  that  circumstance  or  because  some  of  the  Indians  had 
recognized  his  person,  it  was  evidoit  that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  He  stooped  slightly  to  adjust 
his  child  on  his  back,  which  he  carried  in  addition  to  the  luggage  which  they  had  put  on  him  ; 
and,  as  he  did  so,  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  looked  so  earaestiy  at  him  stepped  to  him  hastily 
and  buried  a  tomahawk  in  his  head.    When  he  fell,  the  child  was  quickly  dispatched  by  the 


hidividnaL  One  of  the  women  captives  screamed  at  this  butchery,  and  the  same  bloody  instru* 
ment  and  ferocious  hand  immediately  ended  her  agony  of  spirit.  Grod  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
ahom  lamb,  and  he  enabled  Mrs.  Brownlee  to  bear  that  scene  in  speechless  agony  of  wo.  Their 
bodies  were  found  the  next  day  by  the  settlers,  and  interred  where  they  fell.  The  spot  is  marked 
to  this  day  in  Mechiing's  field.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  the  marauders  met  again 
on  the  plains  of  Hanna's  town.  They  retired  into  the  low  grounds  about  the  Crabtree  creek, 
and  there  regaled  themselves  on  what  they  had  stolen.  It  was  their  intention  to  attack  the  fort 
the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

At  nightfall  thirty  yeomen,  good  and  true,  had  assembled  at  George's  farm,  not  far  ftom  Mil. 
ler^s,  determined  to  giYe,  that  night,  what  succor  they  could  to  the  people  in  the  fort  They  set 
off  for  the  town,  each  with  his  trusty  rifle,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot^  As  soon  as 
they  came  near  the  fort  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  was  observed.  Experienced 
woodsmen  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  crab-tree  bottom,  and  that  they  might  enter 
the  fort  Accordingly,  they  all  marched  to  the  gate,  and  were  most  joyfully  welcomed  by  those 
within.  After  some  consultation,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Indians  intended  to  make 
an  attack  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  there  were  but  about  45  rifles  in  the  Ibrt,  and  about  55  <»r 
60  men,  the  contest  was  considered  extremely  doubtful,  considering  the  great  superiority  of  num. 
bers  on  the  part  of  the  savages.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  impress 
the  enemy  with  a  belief  that  large  reinforcements  were  arriving.  For  that  purpose  the  horses 
were  mounted  by  active  men  and  brought  full  trot  over  the  bridge  of  plank  that  was  across  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  stockading.  This  was  frequently  repeated.  Two  old  drums  were 
found  in  the  fort,  which  were  new  braced,  and  music  on  the  me  and  drum  was  kept  occasionally 
going  during  the  night  While  marching  and  counter-marching,  the  bridge  was  frequently 
crossed  on  foot  by  the  whole  garrison.  These  measures  had  the  desired  effect.  The  military 
music  from  the  fort,  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  and  the  marching  over  the  bridge,  were  borne  on 
the  silence  of  night  over  the  low  lands  of  the  crab-tree,  and  the  sounds  carried  terror  into  the  bo- 
floms  of  the  cowardly  savages.  They  feared  the  retribution  which  they  deserved,  and  fled  shortly 
after  midnight  i%  their  stealthy  and  wolf-like  habits.  300  Indians,  and  about  60  white  sava^ 
in  the  shape  of  refugees,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  crossed  the  crab-tree  that  day,  with  the  m- 
tentlon  of  destroying  Hanna's  town  and  Miller's  station. 

The  next  day  a  number  of  the  whites  pursued  the  trail  as  far  as  the  Kiskiminetas  without 
being  able  to  overtake  them. 

The  little  community,  which  had  now  no  homes  but  what  the  fbrt  supplied,  looked  out  on  the 
ruins  of  the  town  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  It  had  been  to  them  the  scene  of  heartfelt  joys— em- 
bracing  the  intensity  and  tenderness  of  all  which  renders  the  domestic  hearth  and  family  altar 
sacred.  By  degrees  they  all  sought  themselves  places  where  they  might,  like  Noah's  dove,  find 
rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  lots  of  the  town,  either  by  saw  or  abandonment,  became 
merged  in  the  adjoining  (arm  ;  and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  soon  effaced  what  time  might 
have  spared.  Many  a  tall  harvest  have  I  seen  gfrowing  upon  the  ground ;  but  never  did  I  look 
upon  its  waving  luxuriance  without  thinking  of  the  severe  trials,  the  patient  fortitude  the  high 
courage  which  characterized  the  eariy  settlers. 

The  prisoners  were  surrendered  by  the  Indians  to  the  British  in  Canada.    Hie  beauty  and 

misfortune  of  the  Misses  H attracted  attentidn ;  and  an  English  officer — ^perhaps  moved  by 

beauty  in  distress  to  love  her  for  the  dangers  she  had  passed — ^wooed  and  won  the  fair  and  gentle 
Marian.  Alter  the  peace  of  '83  the  rest  of  the  captives  were  delivered  up,  and  returned  to  their 
country. 

GREENBBTmo,  the  county  seat,  islsitnated  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Bedford 
turnpike,  81  miles  east  from  Pittsburg,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  country.    It  contains  a  very  neat  courthouse,  jail,  market- 
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house,  and  public  offices ;  an  academy,  and  German  Reformed,  Lntlieraiit 

Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Covenanters  churches.  The 
town  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  and  compactly  built ;  the  houses  are 
principally  of  brick. 

Greensburg  was  laid  out  not  long  after  the  burning  of  Hanna's  town. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  Feb.  1799.  The  original  owners  of 
the  place  were  Gen.  Wm.  Jack,  and  CoL  Christopher  Trueby.  The  ven- 
erable Mr.  McLellan,  still  living,  about  90  jrears  old.  Judge  Lobengeir, 
the  Campbell  family,  and  Dr.  Postlethwaite,  were  early  settlers  in  the 
town  or  its  vicinity.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  near  the  big 
spring  north  of  the  turnpike,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 


Greensburg. 

Greensburg  has  been  one  of  those  tranquil  places  that  furnish  little 
of  historical  incident  Its  growth  has  been  gradual,  corresponding  to  the 
{nrogress  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  region :  having  no  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  and  in  mercantile  business  obliged  to  compete«with  a  num- 
ber of  similar  to^^iis,  it  will  probably  not  increase  with  great  n4>idity. 
Population  in  1840,  800.  The  society  of  the  place  is  scdd  to  be  highly 
intelligent  and  moral. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  interred  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard. 
For  years  the  spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  this  brave  but  unfortunate 
general,  bad  been  marked  by  nothing  save  thorns  and  thistles,  which  had 
ppoftisely  grown  over  it.  In  1882  the  Masonic  fraternity  placed  what 
they  modestly  call  '*  an  humble  monument"  over  the  grave,  with  the  fd- 
lowing  inscriptions : 


On  the  South  side, — The  earthly  remaiiii  of  Major-General  Arthuh  St.  Olaie,  mre  < 
beneath  this  humble  monument,  which  ia  erected  to  suppljr  the  place  of  a  noUer  ooe,  doe  torn 
hb  country.    He  died  Aug,  31,  1818,  in  the  84th  year  of  hii  age. 

On  the  North  tide, — ^This  atone  ia  erected  over  the  lemaina  of  their  departed  brother,  by  bmm- 
bert  of  the  Masonic  Society. 

A  blank  ia  left  on  one  of  the  panela,  on  which  it  ia  intended  to  plaoe  a  anitable  macnft^tm  tt 
the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  who  lies  lAiried  by  his  side. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  and  accompanied  the  fleet  under  AdaunI 
Boscawen  to  America  in  1755.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  under  Gmk.  Wolfe 
When  the  French  war  waa  cloaed,  he  had  the  eommand  of  Fort  ligonisr  aaB|iiMi  to  him ;  aai 
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also  reedved  a  grant  of  1,000  acres  of  Umd  in  that  vicinitjL  which  he  fancifully  chose  to  lay  out 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Here  he  settled,  and  was  appointed  to  several  civil  offices  under  the  gor 
emment  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  revolution  commenced  he  embraced  the  Americtm  cause, 
and  in  Jan.  1776  was  appomted  to  command  a  battalion  of  Pennsylvania  militia.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  was  second  in  command  in  the  proposed  attack  on  the 
British  poBt  at  Trois  Rivieres.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  had  the  credit 
of  suggesting  the  attack  on  the  British  at  Princeton,  which  proved  so  fortunate.  In  Aug.  1776 
he  was  appomled  a  brigadier,  and  in  Feb.  '77  major-general.  He  was  the  commanding  officer  at 
Ticonderoga  when  that  post  was  invested  by  the  British,  and  evacuated  it  July  6, 1777,  with 
such  secrecy  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  stores  were  safely  conveyed  away.  Charges 
of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  incapacity  were  brought  against  him  in  consequence,  but  a  court  of 
inquiry  honorably  acquitted  him.  1^  afterwards  jmned  the  army  under  Gen.  Greene,  in  the 
south,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  returned  to  his  former  residence.  In  1783  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  president  of  the  Cin- 
einnati  Society  of  that  state.  In  1785  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  Feb.  *87  was  appoint- 
ed president  of  that  body.  In  Oct.  foUowing  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  of  the 
Umted  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  an  office  which  be  retained  until  Nov.  180^  when  he  wae 
removed  by  JefTerson  in  consequence  of  the  too  free  expression  of  his  political  opinions.  He  had 
previously,  in  1 790,  been  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  federal  pa^rty,  against  Gen.  Mifflin  for 
the  office  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  new  constitution.  In  1791  he  commanded  an 
army  against  the  Miami  Indians,  and  was  defeated  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  with  the  k>8S  of  6  or  700 
men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  worn  down  by  a  fever,  but  nevertheless  exerted  himself  with  a 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He  was  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  different 
points  of  the  battle-ground,  and  in  this  condition  directed  the  movements  of  the  troops.  On 
this  occasion  a  portion  of  the  citizens  were  lond  in  their  censures  of  his  conduct ;  but  a  commit, 
tee  of  inquiry  of  the  House  of  Representatives  acquitted  him  from  blame.  He  resigned  his  com^ 
mission  as  major-general  in  1792.  With  the  profuse  liberality  of  a  soldier,  he  became  reduced 
in  his  old  age  to  poverty,  and  resided  in  a  dreary  part  of  Westnxveland  co.,  on  Chestnut  ridm, 
a  little  south  of  the  turnpike.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  relief.  His  claims  on  the  sympathy 
of  his  country  were  listened  to  with  indifference,  and  admitted  with  reluctance.  After  a  fong 
suspense  he  obtained  a  pension  of  $60  per  month.    He  died  Aug.  31st,  1818,  in  his  84th  year. 

Mount  Pleasant  is  a  smart  and  flourishing  borongh,  on  the  Bedford 
and  Washington  turnpike,  10  miles  south  of  Greensburg.  As  its  name 
would  indicate,  it  has  an  elevated  site,  from  which  is  obtained  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  a  beautiful  country*  It  has  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist^  United  Brethren,  and  Unionist  churches,  and  there  is  a  small  Mennon- 
ist  settlement  in  the  vicinity.  The  jdace  was  started  some  thirty  years 
since*    The  Messrs.  Neal  and  MoCredy  were  the  original  owners  of  the 
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site.  The  central  street  has  quite  a  lively,  butiiiess-like  air.  Pbpolatioii 
554. 

New  Alexandria  is  a  large  borough  on  the  Northern  turnpike,  10  miles 
northeast  from  Greensburg,  and  8  from  Blairsville.  It  contains  427  in- 
habitants. , 

YouNGBTowK  is  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Bedford  turnpike,  11  miles  east  o{ 
Greensburg,  near  the  western  base  of  Chestnut  ridge.  There  are  two 
churches  in  the  place,  Methodist  and  Lutheran.  One  mile  east  from  this 
place  stands  the  residence  of  Gen.  St  Glair :  and  three  miles  north  the 
lormer  residence  of  Gov.  Findley,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lemer. 
Gov.  Findley  is  still  living  in  Philadelphia.    Population  415. 

The  other  villages  of  the  county  are,  Stewabtsville,  Jacksonville,  Ad- 
AMSBURG,  Gbapeville,  Ligoxieb,  (pop.  294,)  and  LAUGHUNSTowif,  all  on  the 
Pittsburg  and  Bedford  turnpike:  Robstown  and  Poet  Roval,  on  the 
Yough'ogheny.  Salem  Cboss-boads,  now  a  borough,  (pop.  204,)  and  Mum- 
baysville,  on  the  Northern  turnpike ;  and  Pleasant  Untfy,  on  the  Big  Se- 
wickly,  southeast  of  Greensburg. 


WYOMING  COUNTY. 

Wyoming  is  a  new  county,  taken  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Lu- 
zerne, by  an  act  passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1841-42.  Its  boun- 
daries were  somewhat  modified  by  the  act  of  28th  June,  1842.  It  forms 
an  oblique  parallelogram,  23  miles  long  by  15  wide ;  containing  an  area 
of  about  345  sq.  miles.  The  southern  boimdary  is  a  line  running  west 
from  the  Flat  Rock  Rifts,  in  the  Susquehanna,  about  three  miles  below 
Buttermilk  Falls.  The  eastern  boundary  is  an  irregular  zig-zag  line, 
commencing  at  Flat  Rock  Rifts,  and  pursuing  a  general  course  nearly  N. 
N.  £.  with  certain  deviations,  and  terminating  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Susquehanna  co.  line  with  the  north  fork  of  Tunkhannock  cr.  Population 
in  1840,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  about  8,100. 

The  county  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  occupied  principally  by 
the  main  chain  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  here  broken  into  a  great 
number  of  isolated  knobs  and  spurs,  and  spread  out  into  broad  and  ele- 
vated table-lands.  The  scenery  along  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  mountains,  or  winds  among  the  headlands,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  sublime.  The  most  prominent  elevations  are  Bowman's  moun- 
tain, Knob  mountain,  and  Tunkhannock  mountain,  near  Tunkhannock ; 
the  latter  forms  a  distinct  range,  running  in  a  northeasterly  directi<m. 
Big  Msdioopeny,  Mahoopeny,  and  Little  Mahoopeny  moimtains,  occmqr 
the  western  portion  of  the  county.  The  principal  streams,  besides  tne 
Susquehanna — ^which  meanders  diagonally  through  the  co.,  from  the  north- 
western to  the  southeastern  comer — are,  Tuscarora,  Me^oj^p^i,  Tunk- 
hannock, and  Falls  creeks,  tributaries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  Big  and  Little  Mahoopeny,  and  Bowman's  creeks  on  the  western  side. 

All  these  streams  abound  in  excellent  mill  sites.  One  of  these  sites  is 
at  Buttermilk  Falls,  on  Falls  cr.,  a  view  of  which  has  been  given  under 
the  head  of  Luzerne  co.,  (page  428,)  by  mistake.    The  woollen  factory 
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of  Messrs*  Sterling  and  Parker,  on  the  Big  Meshoppen  er.,  has  been  in 
operation  several  years,  fomishing  a  market  for  wool,  and  manufacturing 
excellent  cloths. 

Notwithstanding  the  monntainoos  character  of  this  county,  yet  it  con- 
tains much  good  land ;  the  soil  of  die  alluvial  bottoms  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  its  tributary  creeks,  is  very  productive  and  weU  adapted 
u>r  grain.  Of  the  high  lands,  on  the  hill  slopes,  a  considerable  portion 
may  be  cultivated,  and  they  are  particularly  adapted  for  grass  for  dainr 
farms,  and  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber — ^white  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  cherry,  &c. ; 
and  large  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  taken  to  market.  This  has 
been  an  inq)ortant  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  citizens. 

The  citizens  of  the  county  are  descended  from  the  New  England  stock, 
many  of  the  early  settlers  having  taken  up  land  under  the  Connecticut 
title. 

Little  has  be^n  recorded  concerning  the  early  history  of  this  county. 
The  early  settlers  were  emigrants  either  directly  from  New  England,  or 
from  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  took  their  lands  under  the  Connecticut 
title.  If  any  had  settled  here  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  they 
must  have  withdrawn  into  the  lower  valleys  before  Butler's  terrific  in- 
cursion in  1778.  It  is  probable  that  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
settle  along  the  Susquenanna  in  this  vicinity  before  the  revolution,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Moravians  of  Wyalusing,  who  removed  to  the  west  in 
1772,  complained  of  being  annoyed  by  an  increasing  number  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England,  who  were  taking  land  around  them  under 
Connecticut  title.  After  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1800,  a  great  number  of  emigrants  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Susquehanna  Company  (of  Connecticut)  to  occupy  lands 
bodi  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  north  of  it,  in  what  are  now  Bradford* 
Wyoming,  and  Susquehanna  counties.  Their  object  was,  by  an  increase 
of  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  to  intimidate  the  Pennsvlvania  claim- 
ants, atid  either  force  them  to  an  abandonment  of  their  claims,  or  to  a 
cmnpromise  upon  more  favorable  terms. 

AmoAg  the  names  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  co.  we  find  those  of 
Zebulon  Marcy,  who  was  settled  at  Tunkhannock  in  1788,  of  Benjamin 
Slocum,  also  settled  at  or  near  Tunkhannock,  and  a  Mr.  Kilbom,  who 
bad  a  cabin  near  the  Black-walnut  bottom.  John  Nicholson,  the  great 
landholder,  had  caused  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  an  early  day  in  the 
township  which  bears  his  name. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  M^or  Van  Campen  and  others  were  taken  pris- 
oners at  Fishing  creek  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  desperate  encounter 
took  place  between  the  parties  near  Little  Tunkhcmnock  cr.,  in  this  co., 
of  which  a  full  narrative  is  given  on  page  !^6. 

But  the  Indians  were  not  the  only  persons  who  took  white  men  prison- 
ers and  brought  them  into  these  regions,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
narrative,  condensed  from  the  letter  of  Col.  Pickering  to  his  son,  which 
may  be  found  in  detail  in  Hazard's  Register,  VoL  7.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  citi- 
zens of  Wyoming'  and  Luzerne  were  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  the 
account  is  given  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  numerous  contests  connected 
with  the  land  titles  of  this  vicinity. 
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When  the  eountj  of  Luzerne  web  eitablUhed,  in  1787,  CoL  TiiiioUij  FielMnn^,  fanamHy  el 
Masaechoeette,  and  aid^e-camp  to  Gen.  Waebinf^  during  the  revolutiMi,  was  eent  as  a  eom- 
miaaioner  to  or|amze  the  counUr,  and  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Wyoming  people  to  the  new 
jorisdictioa  oi  Pennsylvania,  ae  assured  the  Connecticut  settlers  that  he  bad  strong  rnaons  to 
eoqpress  the  opinion,  that  the  legislature  would  pass  a  law  to  quiet  them  in  their  possfwskini 
**  But,**  sap  CoL  Pickering,  **  just  as  I  was  closing,  a  pretty  shrewd  man,  John  Jenkms,  a  major 
of  their  militia,  the  second  leader  in  the  interests  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  roee  and  said, 
'  they  had  too  <^len  experienced  the  bad  faith  of  Pennsylvania  to  place  confidence  in  any  new 
measure  of  its  legislature,  and  that  if  they  should  enact  a  quieting  law,  tbe^  would  repeal  it  as 
soon  as  the  Coonecticut  settlers  submitted,  and  were  completely  saddled  with  the  laws  of  ibe 
state.'  This  was  prophetic,  but  I  had  then  no  faith  in  the  prc^hecy."  "  Their  first  leader,  a 
man  able,  bold,  and  energetic,  was  [Col.]  John  FranUin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  who  was 
at  this  time  consulting  nmh  the  Susquehanna  Company  on  the  means  of  defeating  the  paofis 
measures  of  Pemisylvania.*' 

Col.  Pickering  was  soon  brou|rfat  into  collision  with  PVanklin  and  his  followers.  IVanUiB 
made  himself  so  active  in  opposing  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Chief.justice  McKean 
ordered  his  arrest  by  four  resolute  men.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Col.  Pickering  interfered, 
and  advised  them  to  place  fVanklin  on  a  horse,  with  his  legs  tied  together ;  and  in  this  conditicMi 
he  was  carried  to  Philadelphia.  This  act  of  course  expoMd  Col.  inckerin|r  to  the  ven^tel  n- 
sentment  of  Franklin's  adherents.  Col.  Pickering  had  taken  up  his  abode  m  the  Wvoming  ywl- 
ley,  near  Wilkesbarre,  to  show  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  possibility  and  probabili^  of  quiet 
beuig  restoDed.  On  the  96th  June,  1788,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  party  of  armed  men,  with  their 
feces  Uackad,  broke  into  his  bedroom,  where  his  family  was,  pinioned  his  arms  with  a  cordt  and 
led  him  off  up  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  evident,  from  many  circumstances,  that  tbeir  objeei 
was  merely  to  make  reprisab  for  CoL  Franklin's  imprisonment,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  his 
release,  lliey  made  no  attempt  iqxm  CoL  Pickering's  Hfe,  and  even  in  many  instances  i^ipeared 
to  show  him  dwt  outward  respect  and  care  for  his  person  which  his  rank  in  society  might  claim; 
that  is,  so  fer  as  it  was  consistent  with  their  ultimate  design  of  forcing  him  to  a  comptamiss. 
Thus,  they  advised  him  to  bring  his  overcoat  or  blanket  along,  to  guard  against  the  cold,  altboogh 
it  was  in  summer.  When  they  crossed  Lackawannock  creek,  one  of  the  party  carried  hbn  over  oa 
his  back,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  wade,  as  they  themselves  did ;  and  when  a  deer  was  killed, 
a  choiee  piece  was  sdect^  by  the  leader,  cooked,  oeasoned,  and  presented  to  Col.  Pickering. 
Still  he  endured  many  indignities  at  their  hands,  and  much  personal  suffering,  incident  to  a  mafeh 
through  the  wilderness.  At  night  they  concealed  themselves  in  wild  glens,  and  during  their 
march  frequently  crossed  the  river,  to  avoid  pursuit.  The  second  night  they  arrived  at  a  log* 
house,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  Here  the  edonel  was  permitted  to  sleep  on  a 
bed,  and  found  himself  unpioioned.  The  next  day,  to  avoid  discovery,  he  was  taken  back  from 
the  river,  about  a  mile,  amid  thunder  and  rain.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  to  the  east^ 
em  side,  and  followed  np  the  bank.  CoL  Pickering  had  now  discovered  that  two  of  the  party 
were  Gideon  and  Joseph  Dudley,  sons  of  a  near  iiei|rhbor  of  his ;  there  were  also  two  hrothen 
by  the  n«me  of  Eari,  and  two  more  by  the  name  of  Kilbom,  who  had  a  house  near  Black. waliral 
bottom.    There  was  also  one  Cady,  whom  the  colonel  represents  as  a  very  bad  character. 

Having  halted  in  a  sequestered  place,  back  from  the  nver,  thev  fastened  an  iron  band,  with  a 
chain  attached  to  it,  round  the  colonel's  ankle,  and  attached  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  by  a 
staple,  to  a  tree.  CoL  Franklin,  thev  said,  had  been  put  in  irons  at  Philadelphia ;  and  they  must 
put  irons  on  Col.  Pickering,  although  it  was  not  agreeable  to  them  to  do  it — **  but  their  great  men 
required  it"  At  night  one  of  the  party  had  the  chain  attached  to  his  own  ankle,  so  that  the  col- 
ond  could  not  attempt  an  escape  without  awaking  him.  **  But,"  says  Col.  Pickering,  **  I  had 
determined  not  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  I  soon  considered  my  life  was  not  in  danger,  and  I  ex. 
pected  them  to  grow  weary  of  their  enterprise.  So  I  patiently  endured  present  affliction.  Be- 
sides, if  I  escaped  they  could  take  me  again,  unless  I  quitted  the  country ;  which  was  the  prociss 
object  of  the  outrage— to  get  rid  of  me."  **  After  breakfast  one  of  them  went  down  to  a  house, 
by  the  river,  alld  returned  in  haste,  to  tell  his  comrades  that  *  the  Boys'  and  the  militia  had  met, 
and  that  in  the  battle  Capt.  Ross  of  the  militia,  (since  Gen.  William  Ross,  of  WiIkesbarTe,)  had 
been  wounded" — as  they  thought  mortaDy,  but  it  proved  not  to  be  fetaL  This  affair  occurred 
near  Black-walnut  bottom,  alMut  16  miles  above  Tunkhannock.  The  next  day,"  says  the  cole 
ael,  **  we  crossed  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  passed  through  a  thick  wood,  to  the  hoose 
of  one  Kilbom,  fether  to  two  of  the  party.  There  we  lodged,  and  the  next  morning  pushed  hack 
into  the  woods,  about  four  miles  from  the  river.  This  was  the  third  and  last  station."  The 
party  were  now  becoming  tired  of  their  enterprise,  and  aware  of  its  danger.  They  had  made 
frequent  overtures  to  the  ookmel,  on  the  march,  wishing  him  to  intercede  with  the  executivo 
council  for  the  discharge  of  CoL  Franklin.  His  reply  on  the  first  day  had  been—**  The  ezeeo* 
tive  council  better  uncterstand  their  duty  than  to  discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  rdease  of  as 
innocent  man."  This  enraged  them,  and  one  of  them  had  well-nigh  tomahan^Lcd  the  eolooel, 
but  was  prevented.  This  demand  was  frequently  made,  but  as  often  resolutely  refriaed.  "  WiD 
you  interoede  for  oiir  pardon?"  said  they.    He  replied,  *<  While  I  have  been  in  your  hands,  yo« 
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lmT»  told  me  ci  joor  *  great  men,*  and  thai  700  have  been  aetlng  in  obedienee  to  tbor  ordeai. 
By  them  you  h&Te  been  misled  and  deceived.  Give  me  their  names,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  ob- 
tamin|r  your  pardon."  But  this  they  would  never  do.  After  an  imprisonment  of  nineteen  days,  dur- 
log  ten  of  which  he  had  worn  the  chain ;  after  sleeping  night  aher  night  in  the  woods,  with  no 
appUanoes  for  repose  but  a  sUme  pillow,  and  a  shelter  of  boughs ;  after  living  upo^  a  scanty  tHU 
lowance  of  salt  pork,  venison,  and  corn.bread,  and  winter.green  tea,  without  a  rasor  for  his  beard 
or  a  change  of  hnen,  the  colonel  was  released,  on  his  own  terms — ^which  were  merely  that  he 
would  write  a  petition  for  tktm  to  the  executive  council,  and  take  it  himself  to  Wilkesbarre,  and 
send  it  to  Philadelphia.  The  party  had  thorou{[hly  relented,  and  were  awareof  the  extreme^ 
treasonable  and  haxardous  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  colonel  found  sheiter,  for  a  night,  at 
the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Zebulon  Marcy,  at  Tunkhannock ;  and  soon  returned  to  his  anxiooe 
family. 

The  offenders  fled  to  the  state  of  New  York ;  but  a  part  of  them  were  «et  by  a  company  of 
militia  under  Capt.  Koswell  Franklin  :  shots  were  ezohanged,  and  Joseph  Dudley,  one  of  the 
offenders,  was  badly  wounded.  He  was  taken  home  in  a  canoe  to  Wilkesbarre,  where,  as  it  hap- 
pened. Col.  Pickering  furnished  medicine  for  his  relief,  and  when  he  died,  a  few  days  afterward, 
his  friends  sent  to  Mn.  Pickering  to  beg  a  winding-sheet,  which  she  gave  them. 

TuNKHAKNocKy  the  couiity  seat,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, just  above  the  mouth  of  Tunkannock  creek,  and  28  miles 
north  of  WUkesbarre.  The  scenery  around  the  town  is  very  picturesque. 
Triangle  hill,  a  lofty  spur  of  Tunkhannock  mountaio,  here  rises  to  the 
height  of  650  feet  above  the  river,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it  is  an- 
other towering  knob  1,150  feet  high.  The  place  contains  two  or  three 
churches,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  the 
village  is  not  given  in  the  census :  that  of  the  township  in  1830  was 
1,039 ;  and  in  1840,  1,933.  Appropriate  ceremonies  were  observed  when 
the  town  was  tirst  invested  witn  the  honors  of  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
stakes  for  the  new  courthouse  were  set  on  the  25th  May,  1842,  upon  two 
acres  of  land  presented  to  the  county  by  Thomas  T.  Slocum,  Esq.  ^  The  citi- 
zens collected  were  addressed  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Headly,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  followed  by  Col.  H.  B.  Wright,  in  a  short  address 
in  his  usual  happy  style."  A  considerable  business  is  done  here  with  the 
Tunkhannock  valley,  which  is  thickly  settled.  A  great  quantity  of  lum- 
ber is  sent  annually  from  this  valley,  and  that  of  Meshoppen  cr.  The 
North  Branch  canal,  when  completed,  will  pass  through  the  place. 

At  BuTTERMnjc  Falls,  a  small  village  has  grown  up  since  the  com- 
mkencement  of  the  North  Branch  canal.  The  immense  water-power 
here,  which  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Jacob  Sigler,  will,  when 
properly  improved,  give  impetus  to  a  large  manufacturing  business.  (See 
page  428.) 


YORK  COUNTY. 

YoBX  couKTV  was  separated  from  Lancaster  by  the  act  of  fMi  Angost, 
1749.  Its  limits  were  curtailed  by  the  separation  of  Adams  eo.  in  Jan. 
1800.  Length  31  mil^  breadth  29 ;  area  900  square  miles.  Population 
in  1790,  37,747;  in  1800,  (Adams  ca  off,)  25,643;  in  1810,31,938;  in 
1820,  38,759 ;  in  1830,  42,859 ;  in  1840,  47,010. 

Tli^  surface  of  the  county,  though  not  mountainous,  is  generally  hilly : 
the  South  mountain,  here  broken  into  many  irregular  spars,  lies  near  the 
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northwestern  boundary;  llie  Conewago  UUs,  a  Imincli  of  tbe  South 
mountain,  cross  the  co*.  near  York  Haven ;  the  Pigeon  hills  rise  in  the 
western  part  of  the  co.;  and  the  8outheai^;em  comer  is  occupied  by  a 
chain  of  slaty  and  sandstone  hiUs.  Among  these  latter  hilb  are  the 
^  York  Barrens,"  a  name  given  to  the  slaty  limds  here,  not  on  account  of 
their  want  of  fertility,  but  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  original  settlers 
found  immense  tracts  entirely  denuded  of  timber  by  the  annual  fires, 
kindled  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  hunting-ground. 
A  strip  of  limestone,  six  or  seven  miles  wide,  crosses  the  co.  about  the 
centre  from  northeast  to  southwest  This  tract  is  covered  with  rich 
ihrms,  which  have  been  brought  into  an  admirable  state  of  cultivation 
bv  the  German  farmers.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  several  town- 
ships, particularly  in  Windsor,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Chanceford.  There 
are  two  furnaces  and  four  forges  in  the  county.  Indications  of  copper 
exist  in  a  number  of  places,  and  particles  of  gold  have  been  found,  but 
all  efforts  to  find  any  valuable  deposits  of  these  two  metals  have  proved 
hitherto  delusive.  Koofing-slate  has  been  obtained  &om  the  quarries  in 
Peach-bottom  township. 

This  county  is  finely  watered :  the  Susquehanna  flows  for  more  than 
fifty  miles  along  the  northeastern  boundary,  and  its  natural  facilities  for 
navigation  are  improved  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Tidewater  canids,  and 
a  canal  around  Conewago  falls.  Conewago  cr.,  a  large  stream  wiUi  its 
branches,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  the  co. ;  Codorus  cr.,  improved 
by  slackwater  navigation,  flows  through  the  centro,  past  York,  and  Mud- 
dy cr.  drains  the  southeastern  section.  These  streams,  flowing  throu^ 
a  hilly  country,  furnish  an  abundance  of  mill-sites.  The  German  race 
and  German  language  predominate  throughout  the  centre  of  the  co. ;  the 
descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish  occupy  the  region  of  the  Barrens;  and 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Quaker  settlers  from  Chester  co.  are  found 
about  Wrightstown,  and  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  co.  All  these  three 
classes  have  inherited  the  industrious  and  thrifty  habits  of  their  fieUihers. 
Farming  is  their  principal  employment,  and  they  find  for  their  products 
a  convenient  market  at  Baltimore,  which  they  mav  reach  by  means  of 
the  canals  mentioned  above,  or  by  the  York  and  Baltimore  rsolroad.  By 
means  of  the  York  and  Columbia  railroad,  a  communication  is  also  <^>en- 
ed  with  Philadelphia.  Several  excellent  turnpikes  cross  the  co.,  among 
which  are,  one  from  Columbia  through  York  to  Chambersburg,  the  Balti- 
more and  Cctrlisle  turnpike,  and  the  York  and  Harrisburg  turnpike. 

The  territory  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  now  comprising  York  and 
several  neighboring  counties,  was  first  purchased  from  the  Indians  on  ac- 
count of  Wm.  Penn,  by  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New  York,  who  transferred  it 
to  Penn  in  1796.  This  deed  was  confirmed  to  Penn  in  1700  by  ''  Wida^ 
and  Addagyjunkquagh,  kings  or  sachems  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians.** 
As  these  deeds,  however,  only  conveyed  '*  the  Susquehsmna  river,  and 
lands  next  adjoining  the  same,"  and  as  the  Conestoga  Indians  were 
ofiended  at  the  sale,  and  would  not  acknowledge  its  validity,  Penn  and 
his  successors  did  not  consider  the  Indian  title,  particularly  to  Unds  west 
of  the  river,  as  fully  extinguished.  In  1736,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
gnmd  council  of  Onondaga,  the  Six  Nations  conveyed  to  the  proprietariei 
all  the  lands  as  far  up  as  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  and  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna '*  as  fiur  as  the  setting  sun*** 
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Several  years  previous,  however,  to  this  purchase  of  1T36,  even  before 
the  death  of  Wm.  Penn,  in  1718,  the  violent  disputes  between  the  proprie* 
tors  of  Pennsylvania  and  those  of  Maryland  nad  commenced  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  line.    It  W€U5  not  the  practice  of  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 

Slvania  to  permit  settlements  or  surveys  to  be  made  on  any  lands  until 
e  Indian  title  was  fully  and  indisputably  extinguished.  The  proprieta- 
ries of  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mainly  intent  upon  securing  a 
boundary  fluther  north  than  has  since  been  allowed,  and  cared  as  little 
for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  as  for  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  therefore  encouraged  a  desperate  set  of  traders  and  settlers  to  enter 
upon  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  far  north  of  the  disputed 
boundary.  Gov.  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  wished  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  Maryland,  and  yet,  by  the  uscige  and  laws  of  the  province,  was 
unable  to  grant  rights  to  Pennsylvanians.  To  extricate  himself  from 
this  difficulty,  he  consulted  with  the  Conestogo  Indians  and  other  tribes  in 
1722,  and  obtained  their  consent  that  he  should  make  a  large  survey  west 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Indians,  equally  with  himself,  were  jealous 
of  the  encroachments  of  Maryland,  and  felt  sure  of  obtaining  from  Penn- 
sylvania a  return  of  any  part  of  the  land  they  might  want  for  their  own 
use.  On  the  19th  and  20th  June,  1722,  the  fii^t  survey  of  Springettsbury 
Manor  (now  known  as  •*  Kehh's  survey^  was  made. 

Not  long  after  the  survey,  settlements  were  made  within  the  manor 
under  Pennsylvania  title ;  but  as  the  lands  were  not  fully  purchased  of 
the  Indians,  licenses  to  settle  were  granted  by  Samuel  Blunston,  of  Wright's 
ferry,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  proprietaries.  The  first  license 
issued  by  Blunston  is  dated  24th  Jan.,  1733-4,  and  the  last  on  the  31st 
Oct  1737.  It  became  necessary  to  make  a  re-survey  of  Springettsbury 
Manor  in  1768,  about  the  time  that  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  run. 
The  boundaries  of  this  survey  differed  from  those  of  the  first  This 
manor,  with  others,  was  excepted  from  the  general  confiscation  of  the 
proprietary  property  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  descended  as  the 
private  property  of  the  Penn  family,  by  whom  it  is  held — ^most  of  it — until 
the  present  day.  ^  Tedious  and  bitter  litigation  has  grown  out  of  this  pos^ 
session  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  "  The  early  settlement  of 
York  CO.,*'  says  Mr.  Carter,  "  commenced  in  quarrels,  and  the  effects  of 
those  quarrels  have  descended  to  our  days." 

Several  squatters,  under  Maryland  titles,  particularly  Michael  Tanner, 
Edward  Pamell,  Paul  Williams,  and  Jefferey  Sumerford,  had  for  some 
years  dwelt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  high  up  as  four 
mites  north  of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  driven  off  by  the 
provincial  authorities  in  1728.  John  and  James  Hendricks,  in  the  spring 
of  1729,  made  the  first  authorized  settlement  in  the  co.  on  Kreutz  creek, 
in  Hellam  township,  on  the  same  tracts  from  which  the  squatters  had 
been  removed.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other  families,  principally 
Germans,  who  settled  around  them  within  ten  or  twelve  miles,  along  Co- 
dorus  creek.  The  rest  of  the  lands  were  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Indians :  even  in  the  white  settlements  they  had  their  huts. 

Thomas  Cresap  was  a  blustering  and  desperate  bully,  who  had  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  governor  of  Maryland  to  raise  a  party  of  ma- 
rauders, €uid  drive  off  the  Pennsylvania  settlers.  He  commenced  his  out- 
rages di>out  the  year  1731,  and  continued  them  until  he  was  arrested,  in. 
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1736,  by  a  party  of  anned  men  under  Hie  sheriff  of  Lancaster  co.  Ha 
had  contrived  to  enlist  a  number  of  the  German  settlers^  and  inveigle 
them  into  his  plans.  One  Damit  was  murdered  by  him,  and  several  miv- 
derous  affrays  occurred  between  him  and  the  rennsjrlvanians.  John 
Hendricks  and  Joshua  Minshall  were  seized  by  the  Marylanders,  and  im 
prisoned  in  Annapolis  jail. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  History  of  York  co.,  by  Messrs.  W. 
C.  Carter  and  A.  J.  Glossbrenner,  to  which  we  are  aldo  indebted  for  many 
other  facts  mentioned  above  and  in  the  subeecpient  pages. 

Tlie  Murlieet  settlera  were  Englith — theie  were,  however,  soon  tacceeded  by  vast  nombera  of 
German  emigrants.  It  is  a  remarkable  £iet,  that  when  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  this 
CO.,  the  greater  portion  ot  the  Unds  in  the  eastern  and  sotrtbeasteni  part  of  it  were  deetitote  of 
large  timber,  hi  sections  where  now  the  finest  forests  stand,  miles  might  then  have  been  traversed 
without  the  discovcay  of  any  plant  of  greater  magnitade  than  scrab-oak ;  and  in  many  places 
not  even  that.  Tbis  was  attributed  to  a  costom  among  the  aborigines  of  destioying  bv  fire  aS 
vegetation  in  particnlar  sections  of  coontiy  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  nvntins. 

Most  of  the  German  emigrants  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kreutz  cr.,  wlule  the  Kn|^i3i 
located  themsdves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pigeon  Hills.  In  the  whole  of  what  was  caDed 
the  "  Krentz  or.  settlement,"  (if  we  excqtt  Wrightsville,)  there  was  but  one  English  &mily,  that 
of  William  Bforgssi. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Krevtx  cr.  region  were  etothed,  for  some  years,  altogether  in  tow 
eloth,  as  wool  was  an  article  not  to  be  obtained.  Their  dress  was  simple,  consisting  of  a  shirt, 
trousers,  and  a  frock.  During  summer,  a  shirt  and  trousers  formed  toe  only  raiment.  In  the 
foD,  the  tow  frock  was  superadded.  In  winter,  the  dress  was  adapted  to  the  season  by  incieas- 
ing  the  number  of  hocka,  so  that  in  the  coldest-  part  of  the  winter  some  of  the  ctiooy  ismsn 
were  wrapped  in  four,  five,  and  even  more  irocks,  bound  closely  about  their  k>ins. 

But  man  ever  progresses,  and  when  sheep  were  introduced,  a  mixture  of  tow  and  wool  was 
considered  an  article  of  luxury.  But  tow  was  shortly  afterward  succeeded  by  cotton,  and  then 
limeif^wooUey  was  a  pieoeof  the  wildest  extravagance.  If  these  simple,  plain,  and  honest  wor- 
thies could  look  down  upon  their  descendants  of  the  present  day,  they  Would  wonder  and  weep 
at  the  changes  of  men  and  things.  If  a  party  of  them  could  be  spectators  at  a  ball  of  these 
times,  in  the  borough  of  York,  and  see  silks,  and  crapes,  and  jewels,  and  gold,  in  heo  of  tow- 
frocks  and  linsey-woolsey  finery,  they  would  scarcelv  reoognise  their  descendants  in  the  costly 
and  splendid  dresses  before  them ;  but  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  imagine  that  the  nobles  and 

grinces  of  the  earth  were  assembled  at  a  royal  bridal.    But  those  honest  progenitors  of  ours 
Bve  passed  sway,  and  have  left  many  of  us,  we  fear,  nothing  but  the  names  they  bore,  to  mark 
us  as  their  descendants. 

But  all  of  good  did  not  die  with  them.  If  they  would  find  cause  of  regret  at  our  departure 
from  their  simplicity  and  frugality,  they  would  find  much  to  admire  in  the  improved  aspect  of 
the  country — the  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  the  soil  of  their  adoption.  Where  thev  left  un- 
occupied land,  they  would  find  valuable  plantations,  and  thriving  villages,  and  temples  liedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Christians.  Where  they  left  a  fi^  covered  with  brush- wood,  they 
would  find  a  flourishing  and  populous  town.  The  Codonis,  whose  power  was  scantily  used  to 
propel  a  few  inconsiderable  mills,  they  would  see  with  its  banks  lined  with  large  and  valuable 
grist.raiHs,  saw-miUs,  and  fuUing-miUs— they  would  find  the  power  of  its  water  used  in  the 
manufactory  of  paper  and  wire — and  thev  would  find  immense  arks  of  lumber  and  coal  floating 
on  its  bosom  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  very  doors  of  the  citisens  of  a  town  whose  existence 
commenced  after  their  departure  from  the  earth. 

^  But  to  return  to  the  situation  of  the  early  settlers.  For  some  ixme  there  was  neither  a  shoe- 
maker nor  tanner  in  any  part  of  what  is  now  York  co.  A  supply  of  shoes  for  family  use  was 
annually  obtained  from  rhiladelphia ;  itinerant  cobblers,  travelling  from  one  farm-house  to  another, 
earned  a  livelihood  by  mending  shoes.  The  first  established  shoemaker  in  the  ca  was  Samuel 
Landys,  who  had  his  shop  somewhere  on  Krentz  cr.  The  first,  and  fbr  a  long  time  the  only 
tulor,  was  Valentme  Heyer,  who  made  clothes  for  men  and  women.  The  first  blacksmitii  was 
Peter  G^dner.  The  first  sohod-master  was  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  ^  Der  Dicks 
Schulmeister.'' 

The  first  dweUing-houses  of  the  earliest  settlers  were  of  wood ;  and  for  some  years  no  other 
material  was  used  in  the  construction.  But  about  the  year  1735,  John  and  Martm  Shultx  each 
built  a  stone  dwelling-house  on  Kreutx  creek,  and  in  a  few  years  the  example  was  numerously 
followed. 

About  the  jrear  1734,  'SS,  and  *36,  fomilies  firom  Ireland  and  Scotland  settled  In  the  sooth 
eastern  part  of  the  co.,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  '*  York  Barrens."  They  consisted  priod 
pally  of  the  better  order  of  peasantry— wers  a  sober,  indostrious,  moral,  and  inteiligSBt  people 
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and  w«ftt  fertile  moat  part  nfid  Presbjtflriaas.  Hieir  mumars  partook  of  that  simplieity,  kind- 
neaa,  and  hospitality  enamctenatio  of  the  olaaa  to  which  they  belonged  in  their  native  coantriea. 

The  desoeoidaHta  of  tbeee  people  atiU  retain  the  lands  which  their  respectable  progenitors  se- 
leotod.  And  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  present  inhabitants  inherited,  with  the  lands,  the 
sobriety,  industry,  intelligence,  morality,  and  hospitable  kindness  of  their  predecessors. 

The  townships  comprised  in  the  **  Barrens,"  are  Chanceford,  Fawn,  Peach-bottom,  Hopewelly 
and  part  of  Windsor,  and  from  the  impiovements  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  agri* 
cnlture  of  these  townships,  the  soil  is  beginning  to  present  an  appearance  which  is  entirely  at 
Tarianee  with  the  idea  a  stranger  would  be  indeed  to  ferm  of  a  section  of  country  bearing  the 
unpromising  name  of  "  Barrens." 

The  earhr  home  of  Presbyterianism  in  York  co.  was  at  the  Slate  Ridge 
churchy  in  Peach-bottom  tovoidiip.  A  log-church  was  erected  here,  near 
Muddy  creek,  soon  after  the  original  settlement  Rev.  Mr.  Whittlesey 
was  the  first  preacher,  who  ministered  to  all  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  neigh- 
boring townships.  The  original  church  was  burnt.  Several  others  suc- 
ceeded it,  the  site  being  occasionally  changed.  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison,  from 
Scotland,  who  came  about  the  year  1750,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Strain 
and  Smith,  Dr.  Samuel  Martin,  and  Mr.  Parke,  were  the  successive 
preachers  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  churches  in  tiie  Barrens.  Notwith- 
standing the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  early  Scotch  settlers,  many 
of  their  boys  contrived,  as  the  Scotch  always  will,  to  pick  up  a  good 
classical  education,  and  several  have  become  very  eminent  in  public  life. 
Of  these  were  Hon.  James  Smith,  of  York  co.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  <^  Independence,  Judge  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  and  Hon. 
James  Ross,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Senator  Rowan,  of  Kentucky. 

**  As  early  as  1758,''  says  Dr.  Fahnestock,  ^*  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Dunkards,  or  Seventh-day  Baptist  Society,  established  near  Bermudian 
cr.,  about  .15  miles  northwest  of  York  borough ;  some  of  the  members 
of  which  still  remain,  though  they  have  been  without  preaching  many 
years." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  **  Barrms"  were  settled,  Newberry  township  and  the  eircumja- 
cent  region,  (in  the  northern  part  of  the  co.,)  was  settled  by  a  number  of  families  from  Chester 
CO.,  who,  under  the  auspicioos  influence  of  that  spirit  of  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  incul- 
cated by  Mr.  Penn,  sate  themselves  down  here  and  there  in  a  few  rude  cabins,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  still  more  rude  wigwams  of  their  abori^al  neighbors.  Thomas  Hall,  John  Me- 
Fcsson,  Joseph  Bennet,  John  Rankin,  and  EHis  Lewis,  were  the  first  persons  to  visit  this  section 
of  the  CO. ;  and  having  selected  the  valley  in  which  the  borough  of  Lewisbury  is  situated,  th^ 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  **  Red  Lands,"  from  the  color  of  the  soil  and  *'  red  rock'*  on  which  it  m 
bused.  By  this  name  it  was  principally  known  to  them  and  their  eastern  friends  for  many  years. 
It  was  by  a  descendant  of  Ellis  Lewis  that  Lewisbury  was  laid  out — and  it  is  frx>m  Joseph  Ben- 
net  that  the  main  stream  through  the  valley  derives  its  name  of  "  Bennet's  Run." 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Bamet,  Rankin,  and  Lewis,  connected  with  their  first  visit  to  the 
'*  Red  Lands."  Having  arrived  at  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  there  being  no 
other  kind  of  craft  than  canoes  to  cross  in,  they  fastened  two  together,  and  placing  their  hmes 
with  their  hinder  feet  in  one,  and  their  fore  feet  in  the  other,  thus  paddled  to  the  shore,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  lives  I 

This  section  of  the  country,  naturally  productive,  had  suffered  a  material  deterioration  of 
quality,  and  was  indeed  almost  **  worn  out«"  by  a  hard  system  of  tillage,  when  the  introduction 
of  clover  and  plaster,  in  the  vear  1800,  established  a  new  era  in  the  husbandry  of  the  nei^bor- 
hood,  and  gradually  produced  a  considerable  melioration  of  the  soil.  At  present  the  spuit  of 
*'  liming"  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Newbefiy  and  the  adjoining  townships,  and  promises  very 
fairlv  to  effeet  a  material  increase  of  productiveness. 

We  have  now  feiriy  settled  those  parts  of  the  co.  which  were  the  first  to  be  inhabited  by  whites. 
Those  parts  of  which  we  have  made  no  mention,  in  noticing  the  early  settlements,  were  not  in 
fact  taken  up  by  emigrants  to  Yoric  co.,  but  became  populated  frxnn  the  stock  which  we  have  in- 
troduced to  our  readers.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lueuts  cr.  settlement  increased  in  population, 
and  gave  inhabitants  to  a  large  traet  of  country  surrounding  it,  including  parts  of  Hellam, 
Spring-garden,  York,  and  Shrewsbuiy  townships.  The  few  etalj  settlers  of  the  region  in  which 
Hanover  stands,  gave  p<^ulauon  to  several  townships  in  that  quarter  of  the  county.    The  nuln- 
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ber  of  fiuailie*  in  the  "  RmI  Laads'*  and  thereabout,  waa  for  some  time  aaaoftfly  augineBled  fav 
fresh  emij^rants  from  Chester  co. ;  the  small  portion  of  territory  at  first  chosen  became  too  snial 
for  the  increased  population,  and  the  whole  nortbem  division  of  the  co.,  comprising  Newberrj, 
Fairview,  Monahan,  Warrington,  Franklin,  and  Washington  townships,  w«b  partiatty  settled  aa 
early  as  1740-50. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  we  hare  jost  named,  are  meraWn 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    There  are  also  Methodists,  Lntherans,  and  Reformed  Pre^yteriaoa. 

**  The  following  account  of  that  noted  impostor.  Dr.  Dady,  is  taken  nearly 
word  for  word  from  that  written  by  the  Hon.  John  Joseph  Henry,  and 
sent  by  him  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  convicted  impostors.  Judge  Henry 
wrote  the  account  from  notes  taken  at  the  trial" 

Dr.  Dady,  who  was  a  German  by  birth,  came  to  this  country  with  the  Hessians  daring  the 
American  rerolation.  Possessing  a  fascinating  ekwuence  in  the  Oerman  langoage,  and  being 
▼ery  fluent  in  the  English,  he  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  minister  of  the  gospd  by  umn- 
formed,  but  honest  G^mans. 

When  the  sacerdotal  robe  could  no  longer  be  snbsenrient  to  his  avaricious  views,  he  laid  it 
aside  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  physician.  As  such  he  came  to  York  oo.,  and  dwelt 
among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a  mountamous  part  thereof,  (now  within  the  limits  of  Adams  co.,) 
where,  in  various  artful  ways,  he  preyed  on  the  jiurses  of  the  unwary. 

Of  all  the  numerous  impositions  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  and  to  which  he  lent  his 
aid,  we  will  mention  but  two.  The  scene  of  one  of  them  is  in  what  is  now  Adams  co.,  where  be 
dwelt ;  and  of  the  other  in  the  "  Barrens"  of  York  co. 

The  Ibltowing  is  an  account  of  the  Adams  co.  imposition : 

Rice  Williams,  or  rather  Rainsibrd  Rogers,  a  New  Englander,  and  John  HaO,  a  New  Yorker, 
(both  of  whom  had  been  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states  by  their  wiles,)  came 
to  the  house  of  Clayton  Chamberlam,  a  neighbor  of  Dady,  in  July,  1797. 

On  the  followuiff  mominflr,  Dady  went  to  Chamberlain's,  and  had  a  private  ecmversation  with 
Williams  and  HaB  before  breakfast..  After  Dady  had  left  them,  WilUams  asked  Chamberiain 
whether  the  place  was  not  haunted.^  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  said  that  it  was  haunted 
— that  he  had  been  born  with  a  veil  over  his  face — could  see  spirits,  and  had  been  conducted 
thither,  sixty  miles,  by  a  spirit.  Hall  assented  to  the  troth  of  this.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  they  had  another  interview  with  Dady.  Williams  then  told  Chamberlain,  that  if  he  would 
permit  hun  to  tarry  over  night,  he  would  show  him  a  spirit  This  being  agreed  to,  they  went  into 
a  field  in  the  evenmg,  and  Williams  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground,  around  which  be  directed  Hall 
and  Chamberlain  to  walk  in  silence.  A  terrible  screech  was  soon  heard  proceeding  from  a  hUek 
ghost  (!)  in  the  woods,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  parties,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Williams  stood.  In  a  few  minutes  a  white  ghost  i^peared,  which  Wuhams  addressed  in 
a  language  which  those  who  heard  him  could  not  understand— the  ghost  replied  in  the  soma  k«- 
guage  !  After  his  ghostship  had  gone  away,  Williams  said  that  the  spirit  knew  of  «  tieasars 
which  it  was  permitted  to  discover  to  eUveii  men — they  must  be  honest,  rel^ious,  and  sensible, 
and  neither  horse-jockeys  nor  Irishmen. 

The  intercourse  between  Williams  and  Dady  now  ceased  to  be  apparent ;  but  it  was  continued 
in  private.  Chamberlain,  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  ghost  and  a  treasure,  was  easily  in- 
doced  to  form  a  company,  which  was  soon  effected. 

Each  candidate  was  initiated  by  the  receipt  of  a  small  sealed  paper,  containing  a  little  yellow 
sand,  which  was  called  **  the  power."  This  "power**  the  candidate  was  to  bury  in  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch,  for  three  days  and  three  nights — performing  several  other  absurd  oeremooies, 
too  obscene  to  be  described  here. 

A  circle,  two  perches  in  diameter,  was  formed  in  the  field,  in  the  oeatre  of  which  there  was  a 
hole  six  inches  wide  and  as  many  deep.  A  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  three  committee-men  were 
elected.  Hall  had  the  honor  of  the  captaincy.  The  exercit  was  to  pace  around  the  circle,  &c. 
This,  it  was  said,  propitiated  and  strengthened  the  white  ghost,  who  was  opposed  by  an  on* 
friendly  black  ghost,  who  rejoiced  in  the  appdlation  of  Pampey*  In  the  course  of  their  nocturnal 
exercises  they  often  saw  the  white  ghost — they  saw  Mr.  Pompey  too,  but  iie  appeared  to  have  *'  his 
back  up,**  bellowed  loudly,  and  threw  stones  at  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  1797,  Williams  undertook  to  get  instructions  firom  the 
white  ^ost  It  was  done  in  the  following  manner.  He  took  a  sheet  of  clean  white  paper,  and 
folded  It  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  when  each  member  breathed  into  it  three  times ;  this  being  re- 
peated several  times,  and  the  paper  laid  over  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cirole,  the  instmctioos 
of  the  ghost  were  obtained.  The  following  is  a  short  extract  ftom  the  epistle  written  by  the  ghost: 

"  Go  on,  and  do  right,  and  proq>er,  and  the  treasure  shall  be  yoon.  I  am  permitted  to  write 
this  in  the  same  hand  I  wrote  in  the  flesh  for  your  direction — O  XB    Take  eaie  of  your 

powers,  in  the  name  and  foar  of  God  our  protector— if  not,  leave  the  work.    Thane  is  a  gtmt 
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ttttHora,  4,000  pcnttidi  apiece  Ibr  joQ.  DoRt  trust  the  bUek  one.  Obnrorden.  Break  the  en* 
chantment,  which  you  will  not  do  until  yoa  ^et  an  ounce  of  mineral  dulcimer  eliximer ;  some 
Crermaa  doctors  has  it.  /(  i«  near,  and  dtOTf  and  tearee.  Let  the  committee  get  it — but  ddnt 
let  the  doctor  know  what  you  are  about — he  is  wicked.'* 

The  above  it  but  a  small  part  of  this  pieoions  communication.  In  consequence  of  these 
ghostly  directions,  a  young  man  named  Abraham  Kephart  waited,  by  order  of  the  committee, 
on  Dr.  Dady.  The  Dr.  preserred  his  eliximer  in  a  bottle  sealed  with  a  large  red  seal,  and  buried 
in  a  heap  of  oats,  and  demanded  fifteen  dollars  for  an  ounce  of  it  Young  Kephart  could  not 
afibrd  to  give  so  much,  but  gave  him  thirty^^ix  doBars  and  three  bushels  of  oats  ibr  three  ounces 
^f  it.  Yost  Liner,  another  .of  these  wise  comnuttee-men,  gave  the  doctor  121  dollars  for  eleven 
ounces  of  the  stufil 

The  company  was  soon  increased  to  39  persons,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy.  Among  those 
who  were  most  miserably  duped  may  be  mentioned  Clayton  Chamberlain,  Yost  Liner,  Tiiomas 
Bigfaam,  William  Bigham,  Samuel  Togert,  John  M'Kmney,  James  Ajrnew,  (the  elder,)  James 
M'Cleanr,  Robert  T^mpson,  Darid  Kissingjor,  George  Sheckley,  Peter  Wikeart,  and  John  Phil, 
lips.  AU  these  and  many  other  men  were,  in  the  words  of  the  indictment,  '*  cheated  and  dc 
frauded  by  means  of  certain  false  tokens  and  pretences — to  wit,  by  means  of  pretended  spirits, 
certain  circles,  certain  brown  powder,  and  certain  compositicMis  called  mineral  dulcimer  elixir,  and 
Dederick*s  mineral  elixir.*' 

But  the  wiles  of  these  impostors  were  soon  exerted  in  other  parts.  The  following  is  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  and  about  Shrewsbury  township,  in  this  county.  Williams  intimated  that 
he  had  received  a  call  fitnn  a  ghost,  resident  in  those  parts,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Da- 
dy's.  Jacob  Wister,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  the  agent  of  Williams  on  this  occasion.  Ha 
instituted  a  company  of  31  persons,  all  of  whom  were,  of  course,  most  ignorant  people.  The 
same,  and  eyen  more  absurd  ceremonies  were  performed  by  these  people ;  and  the  communica. 
tions  of  the  ghost  were  obtained  in  a  still  more  ridiculous  manner  than  before^  The  communi- 
cations  mentioned  Dr.  Dad^  as  the  person  from  whom  the^  should  obtain  the  dulcimer  elixir,  as 
likewise  a  kind  of  sand  which  the  ghost  called  the  **  Asiatic  sand,*'  and  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  efficacy  to  the  '*  powers.**  Ulrich  Neaff,  a  committee-man,  of  this  company,  paid 
to  Dr.  Dady  $90  for  7|  ounces  of  the  elixir.  The  elixir  was  put  into  vials,  and  each  person, 
who  had  one  of  them,  held  it  in  his  hand  and  shook  it,  as  he  pranced  around  the  circle.  On  cer- 
tain  occasions  he  anointed  his  head  with  it ;  and  afterwards,  by  order  of  the  spirit,  the  vial  was 
buried  in  the  ground. 

Paul  Baliter,  another  of  the  committeemen,  took  with  him  to  Dr.  Dady*s  9 100,  to  purchase 
**  Asiatic  sand,**  at  $3  per  ounce.  Dady  being  absent,  Williams  procured  from  the  doctor*s  shop 
as  much  sand  as  the  money  would  purchase.  In  this  instance  Williams  cheated  the  doctor,  for 
he  kept  the  spoil  to  himself ;  and  thence  arose  an  overthrow  of  the  good  fraternity. 

Each  of  them  now  set  up  for  himself.  Williams  procured  directions  from  Ais  fi;ho6t,  that  each 
of  the  companies  should  dispatch  a  committeeman  to  Lancaster,  to  buy  *'  Dederick*s  mineral 
elixir"  of  a  physician  in  that  place.  In  the  mean  time  Williams  and  his  wifo  went  to  Laacas- 
ter,  where  they  prepared  the  elixir,  which  was  nothing  but  a  composition  of  copperas  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Mrs.  Williams,  as  the  wife  of  John  Huber,  a  German  doctor,  went  to  Dr.  Rose,  with  a 
letter  dated  "  13  miles  from  Newcastle,  Delaware,*'  which  directed  him  how  to  sell  the  article, 
9lc.  The  enormity  of  the  price  aroused  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Rose.  In  a  few  days  the  delegates 
from  the  committee  arrived,  and  purchased  elixir  to  the  amount  of  $740.33.  When  the  lady 
came  for  the  nxmey  she  was  arrested,  and  the  secret  became  known.  Her  husband,  Williams, 
escaped. 

The  Lancaster  expedition  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tricks  of  the  impostors,  a  few 
days  after  the  disclosures  inade  by  Mrs.  Williams  an  indictment  was  presented,  in  the  criminal 
court  of  York  county,  against  Dr.  John  Dady,  Rice  Williams,  Jesse  Miller,  Jacob  Wister  the  el- 
der, and  Jacob  Wister  the  vounger,  for  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud.  Hie  trial  took  place 
in  June  following,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Wister  the  elder,  and  of  Dr.  Dady — the  for- 
mer of  whom  vras  fined  $10,  and  imprisoned  one  month  in  the  countv  jail ;  the  latter  fined  $90, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years*  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia* 

Dady  had  just  been  convicted  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  at  Shrewsborv,  when  he  and 
Hall  were  found  guilty  of  a  like  crime  in  Adams  county — ^whereupon  Hall  was  nned  $100,  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiarv  for  two  yean ;  and  Dadjr  was  mied  $160,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
additional  servitude  of  two  years  in  the  penitentiaiy,  to  commence  in  June,  1800,  when  his  first 
tenn  would  expire. 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  a  man  in  this  county,  who  oertainly  was  not  devoid  of  talent ;  who 
possessed  a  most  winning  address,  and  was  a  thMongh  master  in  (juick  and  correct  disoemment 
of  character.  He  reigned,  for  a  season,  with  undi^wited  sway,  in  what  was  then  the  western 
part  of  YoriL  county.  His  cunning,  for  a  long  time,  lulled  suspicion  to  sleep.  The  history  of 
his  exorcisms  should  teach  the  cremloas  that  the  ghosts  wUch  appear  nowadays  are  as  mate- 
rial as  our  own  flesh. 

86 
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York,  the  seat  of  jostice,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Codoms  efeek,  II 
miles  from  the  Sosquehanna.  It  is  a  rich  and  thriving  borough,  sorrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  limestone  region.  The  private  dwellings 
are  very  substantially  built,  and  several  of  the  public  buildings  aire  splen- 
did. Among  the  latter  is  the  new  courthouse,  a  magnificent  edifice  erf* 
granite,  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  which  was  erected  in  1841-42, 
at  a  cost  of  about  •150,000.  The  other  public  edifices  are  a  coimty 
prison,  of  stone ;  an  academy,  and  ten  churches,  namely — 2  Lutheran, 
German  Reformed,  Moravian,  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbvterian, 
Methodist,  Quaker,  and  African  Methodist.  Several  of  these  churches 
display  great  architectural  elegance,  and  are  adorned  with  tall  ^ires. 
In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  church  is  the  grave  of  Hon. 
Philip  Livingston,  a  member  of  congress  from  New  York.  He  died  June 
11,  1778,  while  congress  was  in  session  here.  A  splendid  pyramid  of 
white  marble,  surmounted  with  an  urn,  is  erected  over  the  grave.  Con- 
gress retired  to  this  place,  from  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Brandvwine,  in  Sept.  1777 ;  and  held  their  sesnims  for  nine  months  in 
the  old  courthouse,  which  stood  on  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  but 
was  demolished  in  1841.  York  was  incorporated,  as  a  borough,  24di. 
Sept.  1787.  Population  in  1790,  2,076;  in  1800,  2,503;  in  1820,  3,545; 
in  1830,  4,216;  in  1840,  4,779.  The  town  is  supplied  with  wholesome 
spring-water,  by  a  company  incorporated  in  1806.  The  Coder os  creek 
is  made  navigable  by  a  series  of  dackwater  pools  and  locks,  completed 
by  a  company,  in  1833,  fVom  this  place  to  the  Susquehanna.  A  rauroad, 
completed  about  the  year  1838,  afibrds  easy  and  daily  access  to  Balti- 
more ;  and  another  at  Columbia,  completed  about  the  year  1839,  connects 
there  with  the  state  railroad  to  Philadelphia.  York  is  distant  from  Har- 
risburg  25  miles,  from  Columbia  11,  from  Philadelphia  83,  and  from  Bal- 
timore 56.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  county,  is 
done  with  Baltimore.  Turnpikes  radiate  from  York  to  Baltimore,  to  Get- 
tysburg, to  Columbi8^  and  to  Harrisburg.  The  society  of  the  plaoe  is 
excellent ;  and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  borough  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence  throughout  the  county. 

The  following  notes,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  borough,  are  selected 
and  abridged  from  Messrs.  Carter  and  Glossbrenner's  History  of  the 
county : — 

The  boroaj^  of  York  ma  hj  no  means  tlie  earliest  settlement  of  the  oomity.  Altlwiigli  then 
were  manj  lubitations  in  its  neiffhborhood,  jet  so  late  as  the  year  1740  there  was  not  ODe  hold- 
ing within  the  present  limits  of  Uie  boroogh.  The  ^  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Codoros 
creek,**  within  the  manor  of  Springettsbnrj,  npon  which  the  town  was  to  be  laid  ont,  was,  bv  lbs 
special  order  of  the  pr(^>rietanes,  surreyed  bj  Thomas  C^ookson,  then  depd^-surveyar  of  Lan- 
caster coonty,  in  Oct.  1741.  The  part  east  of  Codoms  was  immediately  laid  ont  into  sqvaies, 
after  the  manner  of  Philadelphia.  The  proprietors  gave  **  tickets**  to  each  person  who  wished  Is 
take  np  a  lot.  These  tickets  were  transferable ;  the  owner  of  them  might  sell  then,  asngn  them, 
or  do  what  he  pleased  with  them.  The  possession  of  a  ticket  was  by  no  means  the  same  as 
owning  a  lot.  It  only  gave  a  right  to  bmld,  to  obtain  a  patent ;  for  the  kits  were  granted  npon 
particular  conditions,  strennonsly  enforced.  One  of  the  nsoal  conditions  was  this,  vis. :  ■*  that 
the  applicant  boild  upon  the  k>t,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  one  substantial  dwelling^ioase,  of  the 
dimensions  of  16  feet  square,  at  least,  with  a  good  chimney  of  brick  or  stone,  to  be  laid  in»  or 
built  with  lime  and  sand,  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  en^  for  the  rmr  " 
A  perpetual  rent  of  seren  shillings  sterling  per  h»t  was  to  be  paid  to  the  pieprielQrs,  Thanas  and 
Richard  Penn. 

When  the  applicant  had  haH,  or  in  some  cases  had  begnn  to  biAd,  he  iMsiTsd,  if  he  ss 
wished,  a  patent  But  this  patent  most  ezplieitlT  stated  the  conditions;  and  if  (Imss oonditisBS 
werenotftilfilled,  he  was  dq>rived  of  his  ki,  ssmT  it  was  granted  to  some  one  elsei    Hie  boil^Bg 
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yPDoee^ed  alowljr ;  Sot,  tlMngli  many  took  op  loU,  few  wane  enabled  ftiHy  to  comply  with  the  eon. 
ditions.  The  consequence  was,  the  lota  were  forfeited,  and  thereby  horoat  indoatfy  diacooraged. 
At  that  time,  the  oonTeniencea  for  hooae-bnildinf  were  few.  It  ap^eaia,  fiom  a  statement  made 
by  George  SterenatMi,  on  10th  April,  1751,  that  at  that  time  there  were  50  lots  built  on,  agreeably 
4o  Um  tieketa.  Three  of  theae  lota  were  then  occupied  by  chnrchea,  viz. :  two  by  the  German 
Lutheran,  and  one  by  the  German  Reformed.  Hence  there  could  not  have  been,  at  that  time, 
Bore  than  47  dwelling-houflea  in  the  town ;  and  many  of  them  must  have  been  truly  miserable. 

The  early  aettling  of  York  town  was  one  continual  aoene  of  disturbance  and  contention  t  there 
were  warring  rights,  and  claahing  intereata.  It  often  happened  that  different  men  wanted  the 
aame  lot ;  and  when  the  lot  was  granted  to  one,  the  others  were  watchM  to  bring  about  a  for. 
leiture.  The  loss  of  lots,  by  not  fulfilling  conditions,  was  for  a  long  time  a  serious  evil,  con- 
eeming  which  clamors  were  loud. 

On  the  94th  Sept.  1787,  waa  erected  the  '*  Borangh  of  Toric**  The  first  burgesses  were  Hetu 
ry  Miller,  Esq.,  and  David  Cantler,  whereof  the  former  waa  chief  burgess.  The  first  assistant- 
burgeaaea  were  Baltzer  Spongier,  Michael  Doudel,  Christian  Lanman,  Peter  Mundorf,  David 
Grier,  Esq.,  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  The  first  high^constable  waa  Christian  Stoer,  and  the  fiisl 
town-clerk  waa  George  Lewis  Leofller. 

About  the  year  1814  a  considerable  addition  was  made,  by  the  heirs  of  John  Hay,  deceased, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  bofough,  known  by  the  name  of  **  Hay's  Addition.** 

There  is  no  part  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  love  of  liberty  displayed  itself  eariter,  or  mora 
strongly,  than  in  the  county  of  York.  Military  companies  were  formed  in  York,  while  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  counties  slept  In  those  daya  there  were  men  here,  of  broad  breast  and  firm 
step,  who  feared  no  power,  and  bowed  to  no  dominion.  The  first  company  that  marched  from 
Pennaylvania  to  the  fields  of  war,  was  a  company  of  riflemen,  from  the  town  of  York :  they  left 
this  place  on  the  first  of  July,  1775.  York  county  sent  out  more  soldiers  during  the  revotu- 
tion  than  any  one  of  her  neighboring^  sisters. 

Fairs  were  held  in  York  in  olden  time,  [such  as  are  described  on  page  397.]  There  were  many 
negroea  owned  hoe,  by  the  eariy  inhabitants,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  state.  In 
1803,  the  negroes  in  and  near  York  conspired  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  had  weU-nigh  efiRscted 
their  purpose :  fires  broke  out  every  day  fbr  three  weeks.  At  length  one  of  them  carried  an  open 
pan  of  coals,  at  noonday,  and  threw  it  on  the  hay  in  her  master*s  bam.  She  was  seen,  and  con. 
fessed  that  she  had  done  it,  in  concert  with  others,  to  fire  the  whole  town,  "  at  12  o*cIock  ;**  bill 
ahe  had  mistaken  12  o'ck>ck  at  noon  for  the  same  hour  at  midnight. 

A  Lutheran  congregation  was  formed  in  the  Codorus  valley  as  early  as  1733,  by  emigrants 
from  Wurtemburg,  although  they  had  no  settled  minister.  Twenty-four  families  enrolled  their 
names  on  the  baptismal  reoord-book,  which  is  still  preserved. 

«  Among  these  venerable  24  founders  of  the  congregation,  all  of  whom  have  long  since  mould, 
ered  in  the  grave,  we  find  many  whose  descendants  at  the  present  day  may  be  traced  by  their 
names.  Such  are  Christian  Groll,  Philip  Ziegler,  Heinrich  Shultz,  George  Schwaab,  John  Adam 
Diehl,  Jacob  Sherer,  Mathias  Schmeiser,  Geor^  Schmeiser,  Martin  Bauer,  George  Adam  Zim- 
merman, George  Ziegler,  Joa^h  Beyer,  Jacob  Ziegler,  Valentine  Scbultz,  dtc.  dtc.  Other  namea, 
leaa  familiar  at  the  present  day,  are  Michael  Walch,  Carl  Elisen,  Paul  Burkbardt,  Henrich  Zauck, 
Gotfried  Manch,  Christian  Kraut,  Si^  d&c*' 

The  first  church  in  York  waa  buih  by  this  congregation,  in  1744,  of  wood.  Rev.  Mr.  Schaura 
was  their  pastor ;  and  his  successors  were,  for  some  jrears,  Messrs.  Hochheimer,  Bager,  Raus, 
Homell,  Kurtz,  and  GroBring.  Rev.  Dr.  John  George  Schmucker  has  ministered  to  the  congrega- 
tion for  34  years. 

The  Episcopal  congregation  was  formed  about  the  year  1765,  under  Rev.  Thomas  Minshall, 
and  a  church  was  built  by  fottenr  during  the  revolution.  One  of  the  dergjrmen  who  occasionally 
officiated  at  this  chureh.  Rev.  Mr.  Batwell,  of  Adams  co.,  was  ducked  by  the  people  of  York  in 
Codorus  creek  for  being  a  tory,  and  was  further  abused  and  imprisoned  by  the  people  of  his  own 
neighborfaood.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  good  man.  He  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died.  Queen  Caroline  of  England  presented  a  bell  to  this  church  in  1774 ;  but  by 
some  means  it  got  into  the  cupola  of  the  old  courthouse,  and,  no  doubt,  served  to  call  together  a 
rebel  conmas  in  1778.  The  Presbyterian  congregation  had  no  separate  house  of  worship  at  York 
•mtil  1788,  when  their  present  brick  church  was  erected,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Robert  Cath- 
cart,  who  also  officiated  at  Hopewell,  formeriy  called  the  Round  Hill  chureh. 

The  German  Reformed  eongregation  waa  formed  in  the  co.  at  a  very  early  day,  and  erected 
their  firat  chureh  in  York,  of  wood,  about  the  year  1746.  Rev.  Mr.  Lischy  was  the  first  minis- 
ter, — an  excellent  man ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  be  bad,  and  still  more  so  to  bo 
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)  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  first  started  in  Carlisle  in  1825» 
waa  removed  to  York  in  1828,  and  was  here  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Drs.  Mayer  and  Ranch. 
It  has  since  been  removed  to  Mercersborg,  Dr.  Mayer  remainii^  in  York. 
no  Ramaa  Oatholio  oomgregatiaB,  St.  Patrick's,  first  worshiped  in  a  stone  dwelling-house^ 
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prasented  to  them  by  Joseph  Smitli  about  the  ymx-mS,  and  aheted  into  a  chnroh ;  bat  thegrhaa 
no  regular  priest  until  Rev.  Lawrence  Haber  came  in  1810. 

TIm  Moravian  eongregatym  waa  formed  in  1750,  imder  the  ministiy  of  Rer.  Philip  Bfaoiet, 
and  erected  their  first  chorcff  in  1756. 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  i^  visited  York  was  the  celebnted  Freeborn  Ganetaon,  on  the 
S4th  Jan.  1781. 

Hon.  Jambs  Smtth  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  also  a 
niember  of  several  important  state  conventions,  held  a  high  rank  at  the  bar,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  good  humor.  He  came  from  Ireland  very  young,  and  died  at  Yoik,  11th  July, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  about  93. 

CoL  Thomas  Hartlet  was  a  native  of  Berks  co.,  bom  on  7th  Sq>t  1748 ;  but  studied  law  in 
York,  and  commenced  practice  here.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  and 
soon  became  distinguished.  He  commanded  a  corps  in  the  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna  valleys, 
after  the  descent  of  Butler  and  the  Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1788,  and  con- 
Iboed  to  hold  the  office  daring  12  years,  and  held  several  distinguished  offices  in  the  common- 
wealth.     He  died  21st  Dec.  1800,  aged  52  years. 

Gen.  HsiraT  MiixBa  was  bom  near  Lancaster,  13th  Feb.  1751.  *<  The  high  Bchod  of  Miller, 
as  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  was  the  world  of  active  life."  He  studied  law,  and  comrnenced 
practice ;  but  the  war  of  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he  joined  a  company  as  lienteaanL  They 
maircbed  first  to  Boston ;  and  the  second  day  after  this  march  of  500  miles,  he  propoaed  to  his 
captain  to  pje  him  a  handful  of  men  to  surprise  the  British  guard.  The  captam  refbsed ;  but 
Miller  persisted,  and  said  he  would  go  to  the  general  for  permissioo.  He  made  the  attack,  but 
was  not  successful.  He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  Middle  states,  and  was  so- 
lected  as  one  of  the  best  partisan  officers.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth  two  horses  were  shot  rai- 
der him — he  mounted  a  third,  and  was  soon  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Gen.  Washington  had 
a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  appointed  him  Inspector  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Fennv^lvania  wbUn 
the  Excise  law  was  in  force.  He  was  afterwards  a  merchant  at  Baltimore,  where,  during  the 
last  war,  he  again  buckled  on  the  sword  in  defence  of  Fort  McHenry.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Perry  co.,  and  eventually  to  Carlisle,  where  he  died,  5th  April,  1824. 

Gen.  Jambs  Ewing,  a  native  of  Lancaster  co.,  and  long  a  resident  of  York  co.,  was  a  hero  of 
two  wars,  oommencing  his  military  career  in  Braddock's  unfortunate  expedition.  He  was  a 
brigadier-general  during  the  revolution,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  commonwealth  under  President  Dickinson,  and  was  several  times  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  He  died  at  his  country-^seat  in  Hellam  township,  in  March,  1806,  aged  about 
70  years. 

Among  the  other  citizens  of  York  co.  who  were  distinguished  daring 
the  revolution,  were  Gen.  John  Clark,  Gen.  Jacob  Drftt,  and  CoL  Michasl 

SCHMEISER. 

Hanover  borough  is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  co.,  on  the 
headlands  between  the  sources  of  Conewago  and  Codorus  creeks,  and 
near  the  Adams  co.  line.  This  is  the  second  borough  in  size  and  impor- 
tance in  the  co.  The  Baltimore  and  Carlisle  turnpike,  and  the  road  from 
Frederickstown  to  York,  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Along  these  roads  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built,  and  each 
street  derives  its  name  from  the  direction  of  its  road.  The  place  contains 
German  Reformed  and  German  Lutheran  churches.  A  few  Roman  Cath- 
olics worship  at'  a  chapel  in  Adams  co.,  about  four  miles  distant  The 
population  is  almost  exclusively  of  German  descent,  and  that  language  is 
spoken  by  all,  yet  the  English  is  beginning  to  be  used  by  the  young.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  are  wealthy,  or  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. The  borough  was  incorporated  4Ui  March,  1815.  Popula- 
tion in  1840,  1,070. 

This  place  was  laid  out  bv  Richard  McAlester,  Esq.,  about  the  year 
1763  or  '64,  in  the  midst  of  a  hickory  forest ;  and  so  little  expectation  had 
his  neighbors  that  it  would  ever  become  a  town,  that  an  old  lady  called 
it  Hickorytoum.  It  was  known  for  some  years  as  McAlester's  town.  The 
two-story  log  house,  originally  built  by  Mr.  McAlestCiT,  was  standing  in 
1818,  on  Baltimore-street,  and  perhaps  is  there  stilL  It  was  then  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Henry  Albright,  )xm.    The  laini  around  Hanover,  to  the  ex 
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tent  of  nearly  7,000  acres,  including  its  site,  was  originally  taken  up  by 
John  Digges,  a  petty  nobleman,  under  a  title  from  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land. Being  so  near  the  boundary,  it  was  quite  doubtful — ^until  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  was  run  in  1768,  and  the  proprietary  proclamations  confirm- 
ed it  in  1774-*-whether  "  Digges*  choice"  or  "Digges'  manor,"  was  in  Ma- 
ryland or  Pennsylvania.  It  became  consequently  for  some  years  a  sort 
of  rogues'  resort,  where  they  could  defy  the  jurisdiction  of  sherifiTs.  Mc Al- 
ester  once  seized  a  number  of  robbers,  who  had  broken  into  his  store,  and 
took  them  to  York  jail,  but  the  sheriff  there  refused  to  admit  them,  saying 
to  him,  "You  of  Hanover  wish  to  be  independent ;  therefore  punish  your 
villains  yourselves."  , 

Wriohtsvillb  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Coliunbia  bridge.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  gently 
sloping  towards  the  river,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery.  The  borough  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name  on 
the  14th  April,  1884.  It  had  previously  been  known  as  Wright's  feiry, 
but  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  like  the  marriage  of  a  lady,  changed 
the  latter  part  of  the  name.  Population  in  1840,  672.  "  It  was  at  one 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  tnis  place  the  site  of  the  capitol  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Washington  earnestly  advocated  its  selection,  urg- 
ing its  beauty,  its  security,  &c.,  but  a  anaU  majority  prevailed  against 
him.  Several  incidents  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  vicinity 
will  be  found  on  page  407. 

Lewibburt  is  agreeably  situated  among  the  pleasant  "  Red  Lands,"  on 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Gonewago,  14  miles  northwest  from  York,  and 
10  miles  south  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  2d 
April,  1832.  It  contains  a  Methodist  church,  and  there  is  one  in  the  vi- 
cinity for  Lutherans  and  Reformed  Presbyterians.  There  are  several 
mills  in  the  place,  one  of  which  is  for  boring  and  grinding  gun-barrels. 
The  place  took  its  name  from  Ellis  Lewis,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 

D1I4L8BUR0  is  near  the  base  of  South  mountain,  20  miles  northwest  from 
York,  and  12  from  Harrisburg.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  the 
9th  April,  1833.     Population  in  1833,  244. 

Sh&ewsburt,  formerly  called  Strasburg,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
on  the  9th  April,  1834.  It  is  situated  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  13  miles 
south  of  York.    Population  in  1840,  340. 

York  Haven  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Conewago  falls,  10  miles  north  of  York,  and  14  from  Har- 
risburg. A  canal  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  around  the  falls,  terminates 
here,  and  permits  the  descending  trade  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  rapids. 
.Great  expectations  were  formed  of  the  prosperity  of  this  place ;  large 
mills  were  built,  and  the  capitalists  of  Baltimore  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  sustaining  a  wheat-market  here ;  but  when  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Tidewater  canal  below,  were  construct- 
ed, the  glory  of  York  Haven  departed. 

The  other  villages  of  York  co.  are,  Dover,  Prbystowh,  Franklin,  Jef- 
ferson, Liverpool,  Logansvillb,  Newberry,  New  Holland,  New  Market, 
RossTowN,  S1DDONSBUR6,  Stbwartstown,  or  Meqhanicsboro,  Strinestown, 
and  Weigelstown.  These  are,  many  of  them,  pleasant  villages,  some  of 
an  ancient  date,  and  are  adapted  to  the  trade  and  wants  of  die  agricul- 
tural regions  around  them. 
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Thi  new  county  of  Elk  was  separated  from  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  and 
McKean,  by  the  act  of  April,  1848.  It  comprises  the  region  watered  by 
the  sources  of  Bennefs  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  formerly  in  Clear- 
field CO.,  and  that  on  the  head  branches  of  Clarion  river,  formerly  the 
northeastern  part  of  Jefferson  co.  and  the  southern  part  of  McKean  co. 
The  county  derives  its  name  firom  Elk  mountain,  an  eminence  formerly  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Clearfield  co.  The  greater  part  of  tike  county  is 
still  covered  with  the  primitive  forest  Large  tracts  of  wild  land  are  to 
be  had  here  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  and  the  county,  with  its  new  organiza- 
ticfOf  offers  a  fine  field  for  industrious  pioneers.  A  description  of  tike  sur- 
face, soil,  and  timber,  would  not  vary  materially  from  those  already  given 
of  McKean,  Clearfield,  and  Jefferson  counties.  Judge  Geddes,  who  sur- 
veyed the  Clarion  and  Sinnemahoning  summit  some  12  years  or  more 
since,  with  a  view  to  a  canal  route,  says — ^  At  the  heieui  of  Bennetts 
Branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  is  an  extensive  marsh  called  Flag  Swamp, 
from  which,  in  wet  seasons,  the  water  flows  both  ways,  and  where,  at 
such  seasons,  the  summit  might  easily  be  passed  by  a  canoe.  This  point 
is  remarkable  as  porobably  the  only  one  in  Pennsylvimia  where  the  beaver 
may  be  found.  Everywhere  else,  they  have  been  driven  out  by  the  ap- 
proach of  human  footsteps.    In  the  same  region  a  few  Elks  still  remain.* 

A  road  leads  fi*om  Karthauss,  on  the  West  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
to  Ridgway.  At  the  intersection  of  this  road  with  Bennefs  Branch  is 
Caledonia,  a  thriving  village,  started  a  few  years  since  by  the  pioneers 
firom  New  York  and  New  England.  A  road  leads  irom  this  place  to 
Clearfield. 

KsftSBT  is  another  village  on  the  same  road,  about  12  miles  northwest 
from  Caledonia.  Kersey's  Mill,  on  one  of  die  sources  of  the  Clarion 
river,  was  established  here  some  20  years  since,  and  is  probably  the  old- 
est settlement  in  the  co. 

A  few  miles  nordi  of  Kersey,  the  German  Union  Bond  Society  (Rmnan 
Catholics)  have  recently  purchased  35,000  acres  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Co.* 
— sometimes  known  as  the  Boston  Co.  The  settlers  are  principally  from 
Philadelphia.  Thirty-one  families  went  out  and  commenced  the  colony 
in  the  autumn  of  1842,  3S  more  followed  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  33 
were  to  go  in  the  fall ;  and  so  on  until  they  number  200  families,  or  pos- 
sibly 350,  which  will  give  1,000  acres  to  each  family.  When  they  have 
paid  for  their  land,  they  ccm,  by  a  vote  of  the  members,  divide  the  shares ; 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  their  intention. 

Rhmjway  is  a  thriving  settlement  of  New  York  and  New  England 
people,  chiefly  lumbermen,  made  some  years  since  on  the  Little  Mill  cjp 
branch  of  Clarion  river,  about  12  miles  northwest  of  Kersey.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  late  Jacob  Ridgway,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  vicinity.  There  is  a  road  from  this  place  to  Brookville.  Ridgway 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  by  the  Commissioners  who  ran  out  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  new  county,  in  September,  1848. 
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CorweaBvUle,  933 

DRmaaeii8,670 
Danvllle7941 
Darby,  301 
DarilngKBLlM 
Daunum  Coithty,  979 


0,041 


Dblawarb  ComrrY,  980 
DuBipwy  town.  647 
DllS^,701 
Donnegal,  410 
Dover.  701 
Downlngtown,  999 
Doyleaiowd,  161 
Doneannon.  541 
D«Bcan*s  blaod,  S 
Doodafl;  693 
Danneiown,  930 
Dotolibail,  478 

Earieyivina,  908 
East  Liberty,  00 
£aBlon,511 
BbeMbwf.180 
Eoonomy,  110 
SMerBviile,  670 
EliaabeChlown,  Afligb^y,  01 
EliBabeihtowa,  Laoe.  eo^419 
BmmanB,  497 
Bnnlsville,  374 
Bplinta,  413 
Erib  CouirrY,  308 
Brie  boraagb.  318 
Tille,9f0 


teyvUle, 

Evanebuig  

BviMbwii  CiMbiA«H'a80J 


gyMwtHiig,  MoaiiiiiL  a»,808  Horaliam  Bquara,  58t 


EvanavUle,  177 
BzeiertowB,  198 

Fa}rileld,413 

Pairview,  Combflgi'd  eo^  9f79 
Falrview,  Erie  co.,  387 
Fklliiti«ton,  171 
PallMoo.lOO 
Fhlmooto,  413 
Fanueuburg,  357 
FWraodmrlUe,  930 
Fayette,  853 
Faybttb  County,  388 
Florence,  870 
Flourt»wn,  503 
FoglewilIc,497 
Forfca  of  Wyaloring,  894 
Forty  Fort,  446 
FraBciBvtUe,S04 
Frankfoid,  543 
Frankfort,  114 
Frankun  County,  347 
Franklin,  Venango  eo.,  646 
Franklin^  York  eo.,  701 
FrankMown,  379 
Freebarg,  636 
Freedom,  110 
Freeport,  Oo 
Frenclitown,148 
Freyburg,  497 
Freynown,  701 
FrieodavUle,  699 
Frultilowa,  9tt 
F«rBMniowR,030 

Gap,  the,  900 

Georgetown,  Beaw  eo.,  114 
Georgetown,  Mercer  co.,  464 
Georgetown,  Nortbumb.,  539 
Gennantown,  Payette  oo.,345 
Germkntown,  PUIa^eo.,  503 
Geltyibuig,  57 
GB)aon,69« 
Oinaltbuig,  460 
Gtamrd,  307 
Goadenttial,  590 
Goahenboppen,  4)16, 503 
Grapevine,  6H8 
Great  Bend,  033 
Grbbnb  County,  358 
GreeBcaatlej3S7 
Greanfleid,  670 
Greenabuig,  OiMBe  00.,  361 
Greensburg,  Westm*d  eo.,  665 
GreeavillagB,  357 
Greenville,  Buoks  eo.,  171 
Greenville,  Clarion  co.  990 
Gwlnned  lowBibip,  5QS  •« 


Hamburg,  135 
HamUlOBvlNa,  479 


Hanetown,  413 
Harford,  694 

Hanuooy,  Bailer  eo.,  176 
Hkimosy,  f9uet|uelk*a  oo.,  8M 
Hariingtoo,  171 
Harmowibofg,  950 
flarriebutg,  SB 
Harriwrille,  177 
Hanleyiiowii,  636 
HartBtown,  958 
Haruvllle.  164 
latborou^,  508 
Haydentown,  315 
Haieltaa,  100 
HerTick,694 
BickorylowB,  647 
HUleboroogfa,  670 
Hinkieiown,  413 
BoUklayfbuB.170^ 
638 


HowardBvUlo,  88 
Howart-town,  590 
Hulmeville,  171 
HummeblDwn.888 
HunterMown,  61 
HUNTINODOH  Co.,  369 

Huailngdoti  bORHlgb,888 

Icke*iug,548 
Indiana  Cn^  374 
Indiana  borough,  378 
Intercourae,  413 
Irvine,  653 

Jackson,  094 

JaekaonvUle,  668 
JeClervun,  Greene  co.,  389 
Jeffcnon,  York  co«  TW 
JarrBRBON  Ca,  300 
JeffHesiown,  OS 
Jenkintown,  509 
Jennersvllle,  019 
Jennesedaga,  656 
Jeraey8bore,454 
JerKytown,  9<9 
Jbboaiown,  189 
Joneeiown,  491 
JUNUTA  Co.,  389 

Kartbanm,  333 
Kennel  Bquare,998 
Kenilngton,5a,5fil  ^ 
Kertwv!lle,590 
Keraey,  709 
KInibertan,  935 
Ktngiemli«,304,54S 
Kli^Mon,  446 
Kingstown,  930 
Kliiliia,654 
Kluanning,  04 
Klli«lelown,  MO 
KreideiBvllle,^ 
KatsiowB,  135  . 

Lavoastbr  County,  397 

Lancaster  City,  308 

Landlsb«Tg,M9 

Laugbllnaiown,  688 

Laosanae,  190 

Lawrenceburg,  00 

LawreneevUle,  AU«gh*yi  00 

LawiaocevlUe,Tloga  oo.,  09 

Lbbanon  County,  410 

Lebanoo  boroagli,419 

Leechbun,  90 

Lbbiob  CooinT,499 

L«Ugbton,100 

Leonardsville,  879 

Lewiflbotg,  633 

Lewifbory,  605, 701 

L«wlsiowiri,4W 

Llgonier,  686 

Line  LezinglQa,  171, 508 

UoovUle,^ 

Utiz,  411 

LItUe  Britain  413 

UttlestowB.Ol 

Liverpool,  Penr  oow,  5tt 

Liverpool,  York  eo.,  701 

Llewellyn,  619 

Lock  Haven,  937 

Logansville,  701 

London  Grove,  997 

Loretto,  184 

LoltBviile,65B 


Honesdale,  i  . 
BookalowR,ll4 
flowclslowu,  479 


171 


LoiMlenj367 
Lower  Dul 


bHn,543 
Lower  Merioi^JBI 
Lowryiown,  109 
Lnmberville,  171 
Lutbtiibari,  333 
LusniiB  County,  4187 
Lyoomois  Ooorty,  448 

BfConttdibuig,  374 
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M'KcAM  Coumr,  457 
n*Koeiponf  93 
M'LeUandMowQ,  345 
M'Veytown,  47* 
MaiiwvUle,  ft» 
Bianayunk,  5ftl 
Maachester,  bO 
Biaobeim,  418 
Mancfield,  <B9 
Mapletown,3<B 
Marietta.  4UB 
MarUmdHiiK,  185 
Maucb  Chunk,  108 
MeadvlUe,  835 
Mecbankabuig,  Cumb^  738 
Mechaokribuig,  York  oo^TOl 
MsmcKR  Couimr,  461 
Blarcer  borouch.  468 
Merceraburs,  354 
Merritstowo,  345 
Mertztown,  136 
Mexico,  386 
Meyerabjri,  148 
Middleboroafth.67« 
MkldlebufBt636 
Middleport,  611 
Mkldleloa,  08 

MIddletown,  Dauphin  00^886 
Middleiowii,  Fayette  ca,  345 
MirruN  CouMTT,  464 

MWlin,  386  

Miflniiboig,  Ufiton  eo^  636 
MlflUnburg,  ColoiBbiaoo.,919 
BfllerfMic,»6 
MUfoni,  Pike  co^  506 
Milfbrd,  Somenet  co.,  610 
Milbeun,9U6 
MUleraburg,  Berfca  ixk,  136 
MUleraburg,  Dauphin  00^  888 
Mlllentown,  Adame  com  61 
Millenlown,  Lane  co.,  413 
Milleratown,  Lehigh  co^  487 
MUlemown,  Lebanon  eo.,  480 
Millemiown,  Perry  co.,  541 
Mill  HaU,  ado 
Mlllon,535 

Mhienville,  Allagbeoy  eo.,  01 
MiBefwrille,  flchayL  co.,  611 
Mixtown,  630 
Honongaliela  Oltj,  680 
MovmoB  CocMTT,  473 
Mouroe,  Bradford  oo^l48 
Monroe,  Backs  00.,  171 
Monroe,  F«rette  eo.,  345 
Montrose,  683 
Montgomery  Square,  508 
MoirrnoMBRY  Cousty,  480 
MorekUMl,543 
Morrison's  Cove,  185 
Morrisville,  Bucb  eo.,  160 
Monteville,  Orecne  eo.,  368 
Mount  Bethel,  510. 50 
Mount  Carbon,  600 
Mount  Jackson,  114 
Mount  Joy,  411 
Mount  Morris,  388 
Mu  Pleasant,  Clear'd  go.,  833 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Wash,  eo.,  67U. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmor*d,  687 
Moyameusinc,  543 
Mummasbuig,  61 
Muncy,456 
Munster,  184 
Murraysrille,  688 
MurrtMviUe,  177 
Myerslown,481 


Newnii,  816 

Newport,  Bodn  eu^  171 

Newport,  Perry  eo.,  548 

Newry,373 

Newton  BanBlon,  478 

Newtown,  Greene  00.,  368 

Newtown,  Bucks  co,  170 

NewvUle,  878 

New  Alexandria,  688 

New  BedfonL464 

New  Berlin,  638 

New  Brighton,  100 

New  BuffUo,  548 

New  Columbus,  636 

New  Cumberland,  873 

New  Garden,  896 

New  Geneva,  345 

New  Holland,  Yoric  00.,  701 

New  Holland,  LaacaAer,  418 

New  Hope,  168 

New  London,  896 

New  Liberty,  840 

New  Market,  York  00.,  701 

New  Blarket,  Laneastor,  41 

New  MUford,  084 

New  Philadelphia,  611 

New  Salem,  345 

New  Tripoli,  487 

Noblesboroufh,  08 

Norrislowni«i8 

NoaTBAMiTon  Cotnmr,  503 

Northeast,  387 

NorthernLlberttea,  54S 

NoRTHUIUnRI.AHD  Go.,  SM 

Northumberland,  538 
North  Wales.  508 
NotttavbamTan 


Pricelown.  136 
Prospect,  177 
Pnfh«»Wn,886 
Putaskl,464 
Punxaiawny,3B8 

QnakMtown,  171 


RainsbuH,  185 
llalslnMM 
Reading,  188 
Reamsiown,  413 
Red  Lion,  896 
ReedviHe,  498 
Rassville,  503 
Richland,  411 
Richmond,  588 
RIdgevlUe,  387 
Ridgeway,  388,  TOi 
Robstown,6d8 
Rochester,  110 
Roekvill6,890 
Rome,  148 
-  701 


Roxborough,  543 
RttshviUe,6M 

Bafe  Harbor,  413 


:ville,456 
i«eviUe,348 

Orbimiia,373 

OrwHI,  148 


Ni«l0Brnie,  679 
lfasarech,510 


Neseopeck, 
Nesqulhonl 


♦17 


190 


Oxford,  61 

Oxford  towisliip,  643 

Palmyra,  481 
Paradise,  418 
Parfcsville,  896 
ParryvUle,  80O 
Patterson,  611 
Pattonavllle,  806 
Pasqrunk,543 
Peno  Haven,  190 
Penn  township,  543, 554 
Perrttsport,  flsT 
PBEar  CouHTT,  537 
PerryopoHs,  345 
PetrysviUe,  Allegheny  ec,  08 
Perrysvllle,  Jnniata  co.,  SST 
Petersbuii,  Adams  00.,  61 
Petenbuif,  Beaver  eo.,  114 
Petersbuig,  Lancaster  cow,  413 
Petersburg,  Perry  eo.,  541 
Petersburg,  Somtnet  eo.  610 
Phenixville,  835 
PmLADBLPBiA  00.  it  clty,  548 
PhilUpsburg,  Beaver  eo.,  110 
Phillipsburg,  Centre  eo.,  805 

PiKB  CoUHTT,  505 

Pikeland,8B4 

Pine  Grove,  Schnyl.  eo,  615 
Pine  Grove,  Warrsn  eo^  658 
Piit8buig,64 
Pleasant  Unitr,  686 
Plymouth,  or  ainwnee*B,  4 
PoTTBE  Coumnr,  500 
Potter's  Bank,  80S 
Potter's  Port,  808 
Pompton,  670 
Pmt  Allegheny,  460 
uten,611 


Newbury,  Lycooilagea.  454 
Mewberry,  York  co.,  605, 701 
Newcastle,  Bchuy  IkUl  eo.,  613 
MewcasUa,  Mcfeer  eo,  461 


184 
8BnburY,530 
8uaville,647 

BcsQUBHANirA.  Oavirrr.  MO 
Swopestown,  413 
8yivania,507 


.     _^ .614 

TammaaytDwn,  3di 
Tarenium.98 
Taylor's  Retreat,  190 
Tayloraville,  171 
Teutooia,46U 
Thompsootown,  386 
TlooA  Commr,  684 
Tioga,  or  WUIarMiurf,  «3 
TUusville,  890 
Towanda,  ]« 
Tredvmin,88f 
TrexlersiDwo,  487 
Troy,  Bradford  co.,  148 
Trey,  Lufeme  eo.,  446 
Troy,  or  BomervUle,  JeO,  sot 
Tuokhannock,  601 
6li 


BagerMown,  890 
St.  Clair,  m 
Salem  Crass  Roudi,  68B 
Salem  Comen,  670 
SallsbufT,  610 
8alona,840 
Saltabuig,  379 
SchoenldK,  990 

SoMtJTLKlLL  COUITTT,  608 

Schuylkill  Haven,  613 
Seganville,  437 
Seling*s  Grove,  635 
Shaeflleniown,  490 
Shamokin,58B 
Sharon,  100 
Sharon,  464 
Shansbuifh,  91 
Sheshequin,  147 
ShlpneMvUie,  8B9 
Shirieysbuig,  373 
Shoemakertown,  501 
Shouseiown,  88 
Shrewsbury,  701 
Shugarttown,  386 
Siddonsbuif ,  701 
SHver  Lake,  638 
8Ugo.80 
Sroethport,  490 
SmlthAeld,  Payette  co,  345 
SmithflekL  Somerset  eOn  619 
Snow  Hiir,  357 
Snydemown,  536 

SOMBkSBT  OOUIRT,  619 


Somerset.  617 
SomervUle,  c 


Port  Catten,  L_ 
Port  OHnlon,  615 
Part  Eoyal,  688 
Ponsraville,  177 
Potlsgrove,  536 


orTiw, 
Soudarsbuig,  413 
South  Easion,  5U 

Springfield,  Crawford  co.,  890 
Springtteld,  Delaware  co.,  306 
Spring  Garden,  543 
Spring  Valknr,  693 
Springvlfle,684 
Stewartsmwn,  AHegbeojr^ 
Stewartsiown,  York  eo.,  701 
Stewartsvilto,688 
Stockport,  679 
StoddartsvUle,  447 
Stoughsiown,  850 
StoystowBjllO 
Strasburg,  Franklin  ca,  357 
Strariwrg,  Lancaal 

atlaavUle,  8B9 
Strawhrnowkm 
lown,701 
479 


iytown,9aB 
lt,r' 


nisler,148 

UmoM  CoiTirrr,  630 

Unioniown,SM 

Unlonville,  Berks  eo.,  196 

UnkMville,  Chester  eo.  896 

Utica,647 

Uwehlan,884 

Vbkahoo  Cotnrrr,  63i 
Vlneeat,384 

Walkersville,  806 
Warfontabuig,  189         ^ 

WARBBlf  COCRTT,  947       ' 

Warren  borough,  649 
Warren,  Armstrong  eo~  99 
Warrenburf,  136 
Warwick,  413 
WAsmnuTON  Cotmrr,  698 
Washington  borot«h,664 
Washington,  Colum.  eo.,  94* 
Washfaigloo,  Laoc*r  co.,  419 
Watertbrd,  Erie  co,  387 
Waterford,  Juniata  ool,  987 
Watertoo,387 
Waisonborgja6 
Wattsbun,387 
Waykb  CoiTirrr,  Vn 
Wayneri>urg,  Chester  eo^  896 
Wayoesburg,   FrankUn,  357 
Waynesburg,  Greene  oo.,  361 
Weaverstown,  196 
Weigelstown,  7Qi 
Weissport,  100 
WeNsborongh,  696 
West  Alexandria,  670 
Westchester,  818 
West  GreenviNe,  463 
West  Mtddteborottth,  610 
Wbstmobblaicv  Com  689 
West  Philadelphia,  543 
We]rmart,679 
Whitehall,  949 
Whitemaish,  «4 
White's  Haven,  447 
Wleacoa,9S7 
Wllkesbane,449 
Wllklnsbuif,  91 
Wilttamsbucg.  ColamUa.  M9 
WJHjamsbuig,  Bum'n  eo.,  973 
Williamsburg,  lloftb*on,  999 
WUliamspoct,  Lvoomlng,  491 
WllHanwport,  Wash,  eo.,  669 
Wlltow  Grove,  503 
eo.,419W11sonvUle,507 

WohBwriSlown,  199 
jWomelsdorf,  134 


Woodbridge;  345 
IWoodvUlt,  m 
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WonnlMybwi,  33S 
WrigbMown,  171 
Wrighliville,  701 

WvOMtHfl  COUWTT,  688 

Wyouiii«Vall«3r,430 


Wyn«,148 

TardleyvUle,  171 
Yellow  Spriii|S,S34 
TOUK  COUMTT,  091 


York  boitMigli,  lie 
York  HftTeuTTni 
York  Sprioiti,  61 
Y0UI19MOW111 68B 


iYomigfville,  658 

lYoung  Womaimown,  940 

177 
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Abortgkiei.  hialofy  of 5 1  Brown  Anily  mnnlered  at  ShirMHaiK 374 

AddtoooTjwlfe.meeor.... '••    86 1  Browl^  Jtutee  Wm.,  ptooMr  of  KiBlOkokolat  YaUey..  461 

AiUttiKiuagm  initen  chief. • 3W  Buchaiuin,  Jamet 3SS 


AtUttiKfuagK,  ind 

AUtm  Nmliy,  of  All«nlown 

Allen  township,  ewly  ■ettlement 

Allteoo,  Dr.  Francis 

Aodeiaon,  Rev.  Jainee«  of  Donnegal... 

Andr«,  Major,  at  PhUadelpfatau 

Aiidr^,  Major,  at  CarUrie 

Aniieiiy,  Lord  James,  a  redempcioner. . 

Anthoavsootoa  Btockhousa  mad.^ 

Alton  CoaJ  Company... 

Armstroiie,  Qeu^  destroys  Klrtanninf . . 

Arnold,  the  traUor,  at  PhUaddpUa 

AMwmMy  House,  andent^at  Chester... 

Aughwlck,  hiMory  of. 

Aymlch * •••• 


436 
510 

30 
410 
513 
96H 
408 
625 
038 

06 

574 

801 

.  36.t 


Bald  Eagle,  Indian  chief. 

Bailey,  Joseph,  carried  off  by  Ice  at  Jersey  Bhore.. 

Bahl  Eagle  VaUey,  history  of. 

Baldwin,  Judge  Bency....* 

Ballooning  Extraordinary 

Baptisia  In  Philadelphia 

Barber  family,  of  Columbia 

Bard,  Richard.  Uken  prisoner  by  Indlaos< 


901 

456 

364 

87 

>    60 

564 

.  408 

63 


Buckaloon,  ancient  Indian  village... 

Bttangtoo,  Richard 

Bard,  OoL  J.,  Journal  at  RedsioDe 

Burnt  Cabins,  origin  of  name 

Burt,  Benjamin,  pioneer  of  Potter  eo. 

Butler,  Col.  Ziubulon,  si  Wyoming  battle.. 
Butler,  Gol.  Jobu,  at  Wyoniiug  batde 


336 
363 


438 


Calhoun,  John  C,  parents  from  Lancaster  eo. 404 

Campaigns  in  the  Northwest,  dales 660 

Canal,  old  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 409 

Canaaiatego,  Dr.  Franklin's  anecdote  of. IM 

CaiiaMauio,  speech  to  the  Delawares. 500 

Carey,  Jonn,  Journey  to  Btroiidsborg. 477 

Carey,  Samuel,  captured  at  Wyooiing. 446 

Catfish,  an  old  Indian. 666 

Cave  near  Carlisle. 

Cave,  Delanylt  near  Laurel  HUl 399 

Cave  at  Durham,  Bocks  CO. 151 

Caws  in  Mifflin  00..' 


Bamett,  Joseph,  pioneer  of  Jedtenoaco^ 380 

Baule  of  Braddock's  field « 73 

Battle  of  Trenton 158 

Batde  of  Brandy  whie - 910 

BatUeof  Paoll 214 

BatUe  of  Lake  Erie 331 

Battle  of  Germauiown 400 

BatUe  of  Busby  Run , 681 

Battle  of  Wyoming  Valley 438 

Battle  of  the  Kegs ^ S7S 

Beany,  Rev.  Cbas.,  anecdote 164.  188 

Beemn,  Henry,  pioneer  of  Fayette  co 340 

Beissel,  Conrad,  leader  of  the  Dunkards 413 

Beiteset,  Anthony,  anecdote. *.  560 

Benner,  Gen.  P.,  biography 205 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  country  seat • 151 

Blgham*s  Fort,  In  Tuacarora  Valley 383 

Big  Runaway,  the.  on  W.  Branch 451 

Blair,  settled  near  HolUdayibuig 379 

Blockhouse  road  cut.. « ^5 

Blockley  Almshouse.... 587 

Bolmar^s  Senitoary,  at  Westchester 230 

Boundary,  Northern,  ran  out.... 678 

Boundary  dispute  with  Maryland 996.  603 

Bouquet,  Col.,  in  Bedford  and  Allegheny  co. 79.  llO 

Bouquet's  Expedition  and  Battle,  1763 681 

Boyd,  Sergeant,  shot  m  Forty  Fort » 441 

Boyd,  J.  G.,  committed  sukide. 687 

Boaarth,  Mrs.,  fights  with  Indians. :.  360 

Bracfcenridge,H.H.,  biography 87 

Brackenridge,  H.  H .,  In  Whlnkey  Insurrection 674 

Brackenridge\H.M.,recoUectfcMM 83.  174 

Braddock's  defeat 73 

Braddock's  grave. 334 

Bradford,  David,  in  Whiskey  Insuimetion 673 

Brady,  Samuel,  adventure  at  Brady's  bend S2D 

Brady,  Samuel,  Explnit  in  Armstrong  CO 90 

Brady,  SamosL  St  SAppery  Rock  Creek 177 

Brady,  Samuel,  adventure  near  Beaver. 106 

Brady,  James,  killed. 457 

Brady,  John,  and  old  Denr. 634 

firabierd,  Rev.  David,  lives  at  Forks  of  Delaware. ... 

Breinerd,  Rev.  David,  at Bhamokin _._ 

Brainerd,  Rev.  D.,  at  Duncan's  Island. 975 

Brant,  Joseph,  not  at  Wyombig  battle.. 438 

Biant  proposes  to  attack  Presqu'lde. 3l7 

British  in  PbUadelphla. 579 

Broadhead,  Geiu,  at  Pltlsbttig. 79 

Broadhead  Betttenent,  Monroe  CO.. 475 


Caves  of  the  early  settlers  at  Philadelphia MB 

Cayogas  govern  the  Suquehanna ^..  137 

Chambers,  Moses,  anecdote  of... 377 


Chamben  fkmily«  of  Chambenboig 

Chew  House,  In  Oermantown* awi 

Chinklakamoose's  CNdtown 991 

Christ  Chnreb,bi8eoond'St. 569 

Church,  Jeremiah,  lays  out  Lock  Haven 937 
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